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vi  PREFACE. 

articles  present  a  full  history  of  the  Northwest  Bebellion  and  the  career  of  Riel, 
together  with  other  matters  of  interest  in  the  Dominion. 

In  Europe  the  never-ending  Eastern  Question  is  still  prominent,  and  its  latest 
effects  may  be  read  in  the  history  of  the  war  between  Bulgaria  and  Servia,  of 
which  we  give  a  full  account  in  the  article  on  the  latter  country.  The  article 
on  Egypt  is  contributed  this  year  by  Colonel  Charles  Chaill^  I^ng^  who  saw  hard 
service  in  that  country,  both  as  an  aide  to  General  Gordon  and  as  acting  consul 
in  Alexandria.  The  rise  of  the  Conservatives  *to  power  in  Great  Britain  is 
recorded,  with  portraits  of  the  principal  members  of  the  Salisbury  Ministry. 
The  reader  will  be  better  enabled^  to  understand  the  land-league  and  crofter 
troubles  in  Ii'eland  and  Scotland,  if  he  turns  to  Prof.  King's  carefully  written 
article  on  Land  Laws.  The  movements  of  European  powers  for  the  acquisition 
of  new  territory  in  remote  quarters  of  the  globd  are  related  in  the  articles  on 
Papua  and  the  Caroline  Islands.  The  articles  Knights  of  Labor  and  Knights  of 
Pythias  are  compiled  from  information  obtained  at  headquarters. 

The  out-door  sports  described  in  this  volume  are  Base-Ball,  La  Crosse,  and 
Yachting — all  treated  by  experts.  The  subject  of  Yachting  had  a  special  inter- 
est in  1885  from  the  race  between  the  "  Puritan  "  and  the  "  Q^nesta." 

Our  article  on  Patents  is  continued,  showing  what  has  been  done  during  the 
year;  and  a  wonderful  instance  of  the  ingenuity  of  modern  inventors  is  pre- 
sented in  the  copiously  illustrated  article  on  Automatic  Musical  Instruments. 

Bev.  A.  C.  Kendrick,  D.  D.,  of  the  American  committee  to  revise  the  New 
Testament,  tells  the  story  of  the  revision  of  our  English  version  of  the  Bible, 
completed  in  1885.  Mr.  John  D.  Champlin,  Jr.,  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
American  cyclopsBdists,  furnishes  an  article  on  the  Fine  Arts  in  1884-'85,  and 
this  subject  will  be  continued  by  him  from  year  to  year.  Dr.  Titus  M.  Coan, 
who  has  made  a  special  study  of  mineral  waters,  both  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Europe,  gives  the  latest  results  of  his  investigations.  Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert,  em- 
ployed for  many  years  on  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  both  in  the  field 
and  in  the  office  at  Washington,  presents  some  of  the  more  notable  results  of  that 
work,  together  with  a  colored  map  showing  the  great  terminal  moraine  of  the 
second  glacial  epoch.  Among  the  other  special  articles  are  those  on  Bimetallic 
Currency,  American  Game,  Terrapin-Culture,  Slaughtering  by  Machinery,  Char- 
ity Organization,  and  Dr.  Swift's  excellent  article  on  the  progress  of  astronomy. 

At  the  end  of  the  book  the  reader  will  find  an  index  covering  the  entire 
ten  volumes  of  the  series. 

New  Tobk,  Ma/rch  ^  1886. 
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tFRUKISTlK,  m  vaoaaichj  in  oentral  Asift,  monej  and  acoompanied  bj  Simonioh,  who 
oxapjing  ■  mounUinoas  couotr;  between  the  acted  ai  his  military  adviser.  The  defeowve 
Oins  and  Indaa  valieyB.  It  ie  the  ooly  remain-  works  ooastructed  under  the  saperintendenoe 
iog  territory  separating  tbe  Rusaiao  posaewions  of  a  yonng  Engliih  ufficer,  Pottinger,  pierented 
LEL  Aaia  from  tbe  Indian  Empire,  llie  niler  is  the  oitv  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Per- 
Abdurrahman  Khan,  Ameer  of  Afghaoistan,  BiaoH.  The AraeerofOabulhadalreadyiinlSSd, 
vhoee  residence  is  at  Cabal.  He  was  placed  made  overtures  for  being  taken  nnder  Bosaian 
oe  the  throne  under  the  protection  of  the  protection.  Jn  IBS?  Great  Britain  sent  a  corn- 
British  Government,  after  the  oonqueat  of  the  mercial  miasion.  headed  b;  OapL  AJenoder 
Muatrj  in  the  war  of  187S-'T9,  and  the  abdi-  Bumes,  to  Dost  Mohamme<).  Upon  the  appear- 
catioa  of  his  predeoeaaor,  Talcub  Khan.  saoe  of  a  OoMocb  officer,  Viokovich,  at  Cabul, 

UHmj  tt  tte  14^u  QmsUm. — In  1S3S,  two  Bumea  was  driven  out  of  Arghaaietan  before 

rears  after  the  question  of  the  Persian  royal  he  could  obtain  an  andienoe  with  the  Ameer, 

ncceft'ioo  bad  been  arranged  to  the  aatisfao.  The  Persian  Government,  while  engaged  in 

li^D  at  England  and  RnMia,  the  Rusmbu  Uiais-  operations  against  Herat,  entered  into  a  treaty 

t^r  St  Teheran,  Count  Simonich,  incited  the  with  the  A^han  rulers  of  Oandahar  whereby 

Shah  of  Persia  to  conquer  and  reaanex  Herat  that  province  was  to  become  a  dependenc;  of 


(w  the  purpoM  (rf  oonsolidating  his  power  by  Persia,  receiving  in  retam  the  government  of 

t  brilliant  achievement,  and  ot  permaneatly  Herat  and  a  gaarantee  of  military  assistanca 

npprening  the  slave- traffic     Althcngh  the  against  attack  from  any  Quarter.    The  Bhah 

Kwrian  Government  denied  having  imparted  was  frightened  out  of  his  designa  on  Herat  by 

mtb  idvioe,  and  subsequently  sought  osCensi-  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  English  Government, 

tit  ui  dlasaade  the  Persian  ruler  from  such  a  which  made  a  naval  demonstration  in  the  Per- 

"■tma.  when  the  Shah  undertook  the  eipe-  sian  Gulf,  and  occupied  the  island  of  Rarraok. 

dltioD  against  Herat,  he  was  uded  by  Bnasian  The  Rnsuan  Minister,  Ooiiut  Nesselrode,  pro- 
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tested  that  the  treaty  with  the  Gandahar  chiefs  declared  to  he  hejond  the  sphere  of  RDSsia's 

entered  into  upon  Kassian  advice  was  intended  action.    There  was  nevertheless  some  corre- 

to  prevent  the  dangers  of  Persian  annexation,  spondence  hetween  the  Ameer  and  the  Russian 

and  the  mission  of  Vickovich  was,  like  that  of  authorities  in  Turkistan  from  1870  till  1878. 

Capt.  Bnrnes,  for   purely  pacific  and   com-  In  the  latter  year,  when  Enf^land  menaced 

mercial  ohjeots.    To  appease  England  and  re-  Russia  in  relation  to  the  San  Stefano  Treaty, 

store  the  good  understanding  of  1884,  Vioko-  the  Czar's  Government  responded  by  sending 

vich  was  recalled  and  the  Gandahar  arrange-  Gen.  Stoletoff  to  Cabul  to  negotiate  an  alli- 

ment  disavowed.  ance  against  England.    The  result  was  the  Af- 

It  was  not  until  Turkistan  was  annexed  by  ghan  war  of  1878-^79,  in  which  Russia  gave 
Russia  in  1864  that  England  again  began  to  no  aid  to  the  Afghans,  having  no  further  quar- 
regard  with  suspicion  and  alarm  the  advance  rel  with  England,  and  the  establishment  in  1880 
of  the  Russian  power  toward  the  Indian  front-  of  Abdurrahman  on  the  throne  as  the  nominee 
ier.  The  Earl  of  Olarendon  proposed  in  1869  and  paid  ally  of  the  British  Government, 
that  Afghanistan  should  be  recognized  as  a  When,  with  the  aid  of  British  gifts  of  money 
neutral  zone  between  British  and  Russian  pos-  and  arms,  Abdurrahman  had  established  bis 
sessions.  Prince  Gortchakofif  approved  the  authority  at  Gandahar  and  Herat,  and  overcome 
idea,  and  declared  that  Afghanistan  was  out-  his  rival.  Ayub  Ehan,  the  British  Government 
side  of  the  sphere  of  Russian  influence.  In  agreed,  m  the  summer  of  1888,  to  pay  him  a 
1870  the  Rus:»ian  Government  refused  to  aid  fizedannualsubsidy  of  twelve  lacs  of  rupees  ont 
Abdurrahman  Ehan,  the  present  Ameer,  to  of  the  Indian  revenues.  Shere  Ali  and  his  pre- 
wrest  the  throne  of  Gabul  from  Shere  Ali.  decessors  had  received  only  irregular  and  tem- 
About  the  same  time  the  English  Gabinet  was  porary  subsidies.  The  English  Government, 
alarmed  at  rumors  of  a  Russian  plan  to  capture  furthermore,  changed  its  traditional  policy  by 
Khiva.  Gortchakoff  denied  that  any  such  in-  giving  a  pledge  to  the  Ameer,  though  still  re- 
tention existed,  or  that  hostilities  against  the  fraining  from  a  formal  treaty,  promising  that 
Khan  were  contemplated,  except  in  case  that  ^Mf  any  foreign  power  should  attempt  to  inter- 
prince  should  renew  his  intrigues  among  the  fere  in  Afghanistan,  and  if  such  interference 
Kirghiz.  In  1871  fresh  reports  of  an  intended  should  lead  to  unprovoked  aggression  on  the 
expedition  led  to  additional  inquiries.  The  dominions  of  your  Highness,  in  that  event  the 
Russian  Government  explained  that  a  military  British  Government  would  be  prepared  to  aid 
reconnaissance  had  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  you,  to  such  extent  and  in  such  manner  as  may 
frighteningthe  Khan, who  was  only  required  to  appear  to  the  British  Government  necessary, 
restrain  his  subjects  from  preying  on  Russian  in  repelling  it,  provided  your  Highness  follows 
commerce  and  imprisoning  subjects  of  the  Czar,  unreservedly  the  advice  of  the  British  Govem- 
Gount  Shuvaloff  was  sent  in  1872  on  a  special  ment  in  regard  to  your  external  relations.^' 
mission  to  London  to  allay  the  excitement  and  The  Baindary  of  AfglinistaB.— In  the  povrpar- 
Busceptibility  of  the  English.  He  said  that  7«rt  of  1872  and  1878  the  Russian  Government 
an  expedition  was  planned  for  the  following  accepted  a  line  that  would  be  regarded  as  the 
spring,  to  consist  of  only  four  and  a  half  battal-  boundary  of  Afghanistan  and  the  extreme  limit 
ions,  with  the  object  of  punishing  acts  of  brig-  of  ^'  the  sphere  within  which  Russia  may  be 
andage  and  recovering  Russian  prisoners.  The  called  upon  to  exercise  her  influence.'*  Along 
expedition  was  carried  out  on  a  larger  scale  the  border  of  Bokhara,  where  Russian  infla- 
'than  that  announced,  and  resulted  in  the  ac-  ence  was  already  established,  and  where  an 
knowledgment  two  years  after  of  a  Russisn  advance  f^om  Ta^hkend  in  the  direction  of 
protectorate  by  the  Khan  of  Khiva,  and  the  Balkh  and  Gabul  was  apprehended,  a  definite 
cession  to  Russia  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Oxus,  geographical  frontier  was  recognized  in  the 
with  the  exclusive  control  of  that  river.  river  Oxus,  from  its  confluence  with  the  Kok- 

The  English  were  disquieted  anew  by  ru-  cha,  down  to  Khoja  Saleh,  where  it  leaves  the 

mors  of  an  expedition  against  the  Merv Turko-  Afghan  border  and  enters  the  steppe.    Ibis 

mans,  and  on  the  ground  that  the  presence  of  riverain  boundary  is  not  accepted  by  the  peo- 

the  Russians  in  Merv  would  be  likely  to  entail  pie  of  the  country  in  the  upper  course  of  the 

border  disputes  and  complications  with  Afghan-  Oxus  where  the  Galchas  and  Uzbecks  are  settled 

istan,  which  must  be  preserved  as  an  independ-  on  the  river-banks  and  the  northern  slopes  of 

ent  zone,  declared  that  the  Indian  Government  theHindoo-Koosh.  The  large  state  of  Karategrin 

would  consider  its  tranquillity  imperiled  by  a  lies  entirely  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and 

Russian  advance  to  Merv.    For  ten  years  Eng-  Badakshan  on  the  south  side,  but  the  smaller 

lish  dispatches  repeatedly  warned  the  Russian  states  of  Wakhan,  Roshan,  and  Shugnan,  over 

Government  not  to  meddle  with  the  Tekke  which  the  Ameer  of  Gabul  exercises  a  preca- 

Turkomans,  and  the  Russian  Gabinet  constantly  rious  and  intermittent  dominion,  sprend  over 

disclaimed  the  intention  of  going  to  Merv  until  both  banks,  as  does  also  Darwaz,  which  owes 

within  six  months  of  its  occupation.    In  1869  fealty  to  the  Ameer  of  Bokhara.    All  these 

Prince  Gortchakoff  offered  no  objection  to  peoples  have  been  accustomed  to  appeal  to  the 

English    officers   visiting   Gabul,  though    he  Bokharan  potentate  as  the  protector  of  their 

agreed  with  Lord  Mayo  that  Russian  agents  race  against  the  greed  and  tyranny  of  the  Af- 

should  not.    Afghanistan  was  again  and  again  ghana.    Farther  down  the  banks  of  the  river 
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ir«p«op1edinalDl7b7TadjikiaiidtIzbeok8,with  West  of  Ehoja-Soleh  the  bnniidat7  mast  be  an 

a  nenfible  Afghan  slement  on  th«  aoath  bank,  air-line  anlBBa  it  follows  the  inoaDtaiD-rangeB. 

Here  the    river  boDndary  ooiresponds  more  It  diil  not  occur  to  the  Ruasiann,  who  had  no 

Dcarlj  to  the  etbnio  and  polilioal  oonditiooa.  interests  in  that  section  nearer  than  the  shore 
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of  the  Oaflpian  Sea,  to  propose  the  latter ;  nor  khnt  epar,  between  the  Murgbab  and  the  Heri 

were  the  English  interested  in  defining  the  line  Rud  rivers,  first  opened  to  peaoefnl  occupation 

by  fixed  landmarks,  supposing  as  they  did  that  by  the  suppression  of  the  Tekke  robbers  who 

the  fierce  brigand  tribes  of  the  desert  formed  formerly  overran  this  district  in  their  incur- 

an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  approach  of  sions  into  Persia. 

Russia  in  that  direction.    The  districts  of  Akt-  When  M.  de  Giers  informed  Sir  Edward 

cha,  Sir-i-Pul,  Maimene,  Shibergan,  and  And-  Thornton  in  1882  that  Russia  had  no  intention 

khoi  were  recognized  as  belonging  to  Afghan-  of  advancing  to  Merv  and  Sarakhs,  he  at  the 

istan ;   but  westward  of  the  latter  point  no  same  time  imprest>ed  upon  him  the  importance 

frontier  line  was  indicated  in  the  agreement.  of  inducing  his  Government  to  agree  upon  a  ' 

When  the  not  altogether  ''  voluntary "  sub-  definite  boundary-line  from  Elioia  -  Saleh  to 
mission  of  the  Herv  Turkomans,  effected  in  the  Persiau  frontier  in  the  neighborhood  of 
disregard  of  the  assurance  given  years  before,  Sarakhs.  This  appeid,  subseauently  repeated 
disquieted  the  English  people,  the  Russian  Cabi*  both  in  St.  Petersburg  and  in  London,  was 
net  revived  the  proposied  of  a  joint  delimitating  totally  neglected  by  the  English  Government, 
commission  in  the  spring  of  1884.  The  heaa  Meanwhile  Abdurrahman  Khan,  having  con- 
men  of  the  Sarik  and  Salor  tribes  about  the  solidated  his  rule  in  Herat  and  north  of  the 
same  time  took  the  oath  of  allegiance.  This  Hindoo-Eoosh,  betrayed  a  disposition  to  en- 
brought  the  last  confines  of  Turkomania  under  croacb  upon  lands  lying  outside  the  line  to 
the  scepter  of  the  White  Ozar,  and  made  his  which  Russia  considered  that  he  was  confined 
dominions  conterminous  with  the  province  of  by  the  agreement  of  1872.  In  the  autumn  of 
Herat.  The  Russian  proposition  to  survey  *^  the  1888  he  captured  Shuffnan.  Russia  thereupon 
Afghan  frontier  from  Knoja-Saleh  to  the  Per-  moved  upon  Herv  and  Sarakhs  in  the  spring 
sian  frontier  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sarakhs"  of  the  following  year.  The  English  Govern- 
was  accepted  by  the  London  Cabinet  Before  ment  then  b^an  to  press  in  their  turn  for  a 
negotiations  relative  to  the  joint  commission  settlement  of  the  boundary.  During  the  nego- 
were  concluded,  the  Afghan  Ameer  sent  a  mill-  tiations  Abdurrahman  seized  upon  Pe^Jdeb, 
tary  force  to  occupy  the  Sarik  town  of  Penjdeh.  whereupon  the  Russians  made  another  counter- 
All  the  English  maps  of  recent  years,  excepting  move  to  Stfiyad  and  Pul  -  i  -  Ehatum,  trans- 
one  prepared  for  the  India  office  to  represent  greasing  the  line  to  which  they  had  virtually 
especially  the  boundary  of  Persia,  which  draws  agreed  on  the  Heri  Rud  as  a  check  to  the 
the  Afghan  frontier  south  of  Pesjdeh,  give  the  Ameer^s  invasion  of  their  sphere  of  infiiience  at 
boundary  as  a  vague,  very  slightly  incurved  Peigdeh,  and  in  the  petty  khanates  that  were 
line  running  from  a  point  on  the  Heri  Rud,  dependencies  of  Bokhara. 
Just  above  Sarakhs,  to  Ehoja-Saleh.  This  line  The  MfaimattM  CsBBialta.-~The  British  Got- 
was  followed  in  the  Russian  staff  maps.  Yet  emment  eagerly  grasped  the  opportunity  at-  ' 
the  only  official  definition  of  the  boundary  was  forded  by  the  hitherto  neglected  proposal  of 
that  embodied  in  the  Anglo-Russian  agreement  the  Russian  ministry  to  fix  the  three  nundred 
of  1872-^8,  which  bound  Russia  to  respect  the  or  more  miles  of  boundary  left  unsettled  in  the 
territories  actually  ruled  at  the  time  by  Shere  line  of  Russians  recent  advances,  which  seemed 
AIL  The  oasis  of  Peigdeh  was  then  in  the  pos-  to  threaten  Herat,  long  regarded  as  the  '*  key 
session  of  the  independent  Sarik  Turkomans,  of  India.^'  The  latest  Russian  acquisition,  6a- 
while  the  country  to  the  west,  including  the  rakhs,  a  strong  position  on  the  Heri  Rud,  in 
district  of  Badghis,  which  extends  to  the  Bor-  the  '*  no-man^sland  '^  on  the  Persian  frontier, 
khut  spur  and  the  Paropamisus,  was  uninhabit-  appeared  to  Englishmen  to  have  no  other  mo- 
ed.  The  only  district  north  of  the  Paropami-  tive  than  to  creep  within  striking  distance  of 
sus  range  occupied  by  Afghan  subjects  was  the  Herat.  The  extenrion  of  the  Russian  strategic 
country  of  the  Jemshidis,  on  the  head- waters  of  railroad  from  Eizil  Arvat  to  Askabad,  and  the 
the  Murghab,  about  EalaNau.  The  same  con-  rapid  development  of  commercial  and  military 
ditions  existed  at  the  time  of  the  delimitation  activity  in  Turkomania,  frightened  the  Liberal 
negotiations  of  1884,  except  that  the  Salor  Government  in  England  out  of  their  policy  of 
Turkomans  bad  settled  in  the  pasture-lands  of  *^  masterly  inactivity.'*  Indian  troops  were 
the  Heri  Rud  valley,  between  the  Borkhut  massed  in  the  newly  acquired  districts  in  Be- 
mountains  and  Sarakhs,  since  the  suppression  joochistan,  British  authority  was  imposinglj 
of  the  Tekke  raiders,  and  the  head  men  of  the  displayed  in  Eelat,  punitive  expeditions  were 
Sariks  of  Penjdeh  had  recently  accepted  the  carried  out  against  tne  unruly  tribes  of  south- 
rule  of  the  Ozar,  which  was  acloiowleaged  also  em  A^chanistan,  and  the  Sibi-Quetta  Railroad, 
by  the  Salors.  Before  the  forcible  occupation  torn  up  by  the  Liberals  after  it  was  partially 
of  the  town  of  Penjdeh  by  the  Ameer^s  troops  laid  by  their  predecessors,  was  begun  again 
in  June,  1884,  the  extreme  Afghan  frontier  post  and  pushed  forward  with  all  haste.  The  Brit- 
on the  Murghab  was  Bala  Murghab.  In  Bad-  ish  Delimitation  Commission  was  appointed  at 
ghis  and  on  the  Heri  Rud,  north  of  the  Borkhut  once,  and  composed  of  an  imposing  list  of 
mountains,  there  were  no  A%han  settlements  frontier  and  military  experts  and  native  of- 
or  military  posts.  The  Russian  Government  ficials,  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan,  including 
was  therefore  prepared  to  claim  the  whole  Afghans  in  the  Indian  service.  Gen.  Sir  Peter 
region  north  of  the  Paropamisus  and  the  Bor-  Lumsden,  an  officer  of   thirty-seven   years' 
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standing,  who  had  acted  as  a  member  of  the  a  strong  infnsion  of  Tarkoman  blood,  bnt  is 
Military  Cocninissioii  to  Afghanistan  in  1857-  Persian  in  language  and  customs,  their  Afghan 
1S5S,  and  perfornied  other  important  services  rulers  are  hated  as  much  as  they  are  feared. 
in  the   East,    w^as    made  chief  commissioner.  Sir  Peter  Lumsden  arrived  at  Kushan  Nov.  19. 
The  principal   topographical  experts  were  Col.  The  English  commissioners,  on  arriving  at 
Patrick  Stewart,  who  explored  the  Turkoman  the  Afghan  frontier,  found  no  trace  of  their 
eoantry  ia   1880    in  the  disguise  of  an  Arme-  Russian  colleagues;  but  they  found  Cossacks 
nUo  horiie- trader,  and  had  since  been  employed  picketed  at  Pul-i-Kbatum  on  the  Heri  Rud,  forty 
m  a  poltticsai   ag^ent   in  the  Persian  town  of  miles  south  of  Sarakhs,  and  confronting  the 
Kbaf,  near   the    Serat  frontier ;   Condie  Ste-  Afghan  outposts  at  Pei^jdeh.    Sir  Peter  Lums- 
phen,  second   secretary  to  the  legation  at  Te-  den  assumed  that  the  plan  of  a  peaceful  de- 
beran,  a  Tersatile  lingnist;  and  Major  Napier,  markation  was  defeatea,  and  that  a  state  of 
aathor  of  a  report  on  the  northern  frontier  of  hostilities  existed.    In  visitiug  Sarakhs  he  held 
Persia.     Not  content  with  a  formidable  array  no  communication  with  Gen.  Eomaroff,  the 
of  technical    experts,  the  British  authorities  Russian  commander,  who  came  to  Sarakhs  ex- 
sent  with    the    commission   a  large   military  pressly  to  meet  him.    He  went  into  winter- 
guard,  in  order  to  <3oanteract  the  effect  of  the  quarters  at  Bala  Murghah,  south  of  Penjdeh. 
Rassian  troops  in  Tarkomania  and  to  prepare  wheuce  he  incited  the  Afghan  garrison  to  hold 
the  Afghans  for  a  possible  conflict.    The  In-  their  ground,  while  his  military  subordinates 
di^D  continprent   with  the  military  force,  con-  directed  the  defensive  operations.    He  show- 
m^tmjr  of   20O    picked  men  from  the  Bengal  ered  gifts  on  the  Sarik  inhabitants  of  -the  dis- 
Lanoers,    20O   infantry,   and  several  hnndred  trict  in  order  to  induce  them  to  renounce 
&rmed  camp- followers,  under  the  command  of  their  allegiance  to  the  Czar. 
LieuU-Ool.  Itidg'way,  was  to  proceed  through  The  Kosdu  AdfaiNe. — Sarakhs  was  occupied 
Afi^hanietan    from    Q^^tta,  while  Gen.  Lums-  early  in  1884,  prior  to  the  negotiations  in  re- 
dan and   the    principal  officers   of  his  staff  lation  to  the  Delimitation  Commission.    Soon 
joameyed  through  £arope,  the  Caucasus,  and  after,  the  Czar^s  representative  received  the 
Peraa.     The  entire  commission  numbered  35  submission  of  the  elders  of  the  Salor  Turko- 
Europeans  and  l,3O0  natives.    There  arose  a  mans  settled  along  the   Heri  .Rud,  between 
perplexing  and  i^nominions  eontretempt  in  re-  Sarakhs  and  the  Horkhnt  mountains,  and  of 
gard  to  the  march  of  the  Indian  section.    The  the  Sariks,  dwelling  in  and  around  Pei^deh. 
Ameer  coald  not   guarantee  the  safe  passage  Sarakhs  was  a  Persian  outpost,  separated  by 
of  the  red-coats,  so  lately  arrayed  in  a  deadly  100  miles  of  desert  country  from  the  next 
strn^le  with  the  Afghans,  over  the  regular  Persian  garrison,  bnt  maintained  as  a  pro- 
Candahar  rante,  and  refused  to  furnish  them  tection  against  Turkoman  raids.    It  is  also  the 
with  an  escort.     They  were  therefore  obliged  point  where  the  caravan  routes  to  Meshed 
finally  to  take  the  Nashkhi  route  throngh  the  from  Mery  and  Bokhara,  from  Maimene  and 
desert  along  the  Persian  border,  passing  throngh  Afghan  Tnrkistan,  and  from  Herat,  all  con- 
the  remotest  straggling  settlements  of  Afghans,  verge,  and  therefore  admirably  adapted  for  a 
The  Rassian  Government  appointed  a  sub-  trading  center.    The  Russian  Government  oh- 
ordinate  officer  as  its  representative  on  the  tained  possession  of  this  point  by  the  voluntary 
Boundary  OoniTniasion ;  but,  influenced  by  ex-  cession  of  the  Shah  of  Persia,  who  needed  no 
presatons  of  dissatisfaction  in  England,  recalled  longer  to  keep  up  a  garrison  since  the  conquest 
the  appointment,  and  made  Oen.  Zelenoy  chief  of  the  Turkoman  marauders  by  Russia.    The 
eommlsnoner   in   September,   1884,   with   M.  Cossacks  first  occupied  the  deserted  site  of  the 
Lessar,  M^gor  Alikhanoff,  and  other  officers  ancient  town  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
familiar  with  the  frontier,  as  expert  assist-  which  is  the  better  military  position.    Stress 
ants.  was  then  laid  on  the  fact  that  it  was  not  the 
The  Indian  section  of  the  Afghan  Frontier  Persian  Sarakhs,  but  Old  Sarakhs,  outside  of 
Commission,  with  tlieir  Sikh  guard  and  follow-  Persian  territory,  tliat  was  occupied ;  yet,  after 
ers,  and  over  2,000  animals,  reached  Kushan  the  withdrawal  of  the  Persian  garrison,  they 
in  the  Herat  Talley  in  the  middle  of  Novem-  moved  into  the  barracks  in  the  new  town, 
ber,  1834,  having  been  nearly  two  months  on  throngh  which  the  road  to  Herat  passes.   Major 
the  maroh  over  the  desert  route  of  800  miles  Alikhanoff,  an  astute  Circassifin,  thoroughly 
along  the  western  fh>ntier    of  Afghanistan.  versedinOriental  ways,  the  officer  whose  diplo- 
The  Ameer  bad  proclaimed  terrible  penalties  macy  had  brought  about  the  submission  of  the 
aTsinst  any  of  his  subjects  who  should  inter-  Merv  Tekkes,  proceeded  to  Penjdeh  in  June, 
fere  with  their  peaceful  passage,  and  his  of-  1884,  and  founa  the  seat  of  theSariks  occupied 
ficials  were  soiteitoas  in  their  attentions  and  by  a  strong  Afghan  garrison.    Simultaneously 
protection ;  yet  the  Afghans  showed  their  ani-  with  Alikhanoff's  march  to  Penjdeh  the  St.  Pe- 
mosity  m  everj  way  short  of  attacking  the  tersburg  Government  announced  officially,  on 
party.    The  inhabitants  of  the  Herat  valley,  on  June  23,  that  the  Sariks  of  Penjdeh  hnd  become 
trie  contrary,  having  a  gratefU  remembrance  subjects  of  the  Czar.    The  English  Cabinet  re- 
of  Enzliah  money  freely  expended  among  them,  plied,  June  39,  that  Penjdeh  belonged  to  Af- 
gawe  toem  everywhere  a  hearty  welcome.    By  ghanistan.    Perceiving  that  their  intention  to 
popolatiofi  of  the  valley,  whioh  has  received  round  off  the  Rassian  dominions  by  the  inolu- 
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sion  of  the  whole  Tarkoman  nation  would  after  the  acquiescence  of  the  Rasslan  Oovem- 

roeet  with  resistance,  the  St.  Petersburg  Gov-  ment,  magnified  into  a  **  sacreti  covenant." 
emment  allowed  Gen.  Zelenoy  to  remain  at       The  IHs^tod  Dtetrkt — The  debated  region  is 

Tiflis,  and  left  the  military  authorities  in  Tur-  a  tract  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge  intervening  be- 

kistan  to  push  on  the  Cossack  outposts  as  far  tween  Afghanistan  and  Persia.     The  portion 

as  possible  toward  the  limits  of  the  Turkoman  priDcipally  in  dispute  is  inclosed  between  the 

country.      Gen.  Rosenbaoh,   who  was  made  Jdurghab  and  the  Ueri  Rud  rivers,  and  extends 

Governor-General  of  Turkistan  in  the  place  of  from  the   Borkhut  mountains  to  where  the 

Gen.  Tchernajeff  after  the  annexation  of  Sa-  desert  proper  begins,  near  Sarakhs  and  Yola- 

rakhs,  in  order  to  please  the  English,  was  now  tan.    The  entire  region  is  without  inhabitants, 

superseded  by  the  aggressive  Komaroff.    The  except  the  Turkoman  nomads,  who  pasture 

Russian  lines  were  advanced  before  the  arrival  tbeir  flocks  there  during  a  part  of  the  year,  and 

of  the  Brilish  commissioners  from  Old  Sarakhs,  some  colonists  planted  by  the  Ameer  of  Af- 

which  was  occupied  in  July,  1884,  to  Pul-i-  glianistan  on  the  Murghab  and  in  other  places, 

Khatum  in  October  and  November,  and  on  since  the  frontier  question  arose.    The  soutb- 

the  Murghab  from  Merv,  where  a  garrison  em  portion,  watered  by  the  upper  Eusbk  and 

was  posted,  in  February,  to  Yolatan,  at  the  its  tributary  streams,  is  the  district  of  Badghis, 

edge  of  the  oasis,  in  September,  and  in  No-  formerly  occupied  by  the  Char  Aimaks  of 

vember  across  the  desert  to  Sariyazi.    Subse-  Herat,  but  depKopulated  by  the  Khivan  auxil- 

quently  the  Russians  occupied  Pul-i-Ehisti,  on  iaries  of  the  Shan,  during  the  siege  of  Herat, 

ttie  Eushk,  south  of  Penjdeh,  and  Akrobat,  on  and  since  used  as  a  pasture  and  hunting  ground 

the  border  of  Badghis  proper,  and  advanced  by  the  Turkomans.    The  region  to  the  north, 

up  the  Heri  Rud  to  Zulfikar  Pass.  traversed  by  the  Turkomans  of  the  Tedjend 

Gen.  Lumsden  entered  into  a  lively  corre-  and  Murghab  oases  in  their  predatory  forays 

spondence  with  his  superiors.    The  authorities  into  Persia,  has  been  without  a  settled  popula- 

at  Downing  Street  demanded  explanations  of  tlon  and  known  as  a  **  no-man's-land  "  for  two 

the  delay  in  sending  the  Russian  commission-  hundred  years.    The  English  sought  to  extend 

era,  and  of  the  advance  of  the  Russian  lines,  the  name  Badghis,  that  by  which  the  north- 

A  categorical  demand  was  made  that  the  Rus-  ernmost  district  of  Herat  has  been  designated, 

sian  outposts  should  retire  from  the  debatable  to  the  whole  disputed  region.   There  iiiia  range 

zone  to  their  former  positions  pending  the  de-  of  hills  orosring  the  country  86°  north  of  the 

limitation.    To  this  the  Russian  Government  Borkhut  mountains  to  the  Heri  Rud  at  Pul-i- 

retnmed  an  absolute  refosal  on  Feb.  24,  1885,  Khatum.    This  chain  is  called  by  Lessar  the 

but  gave  assurances  that  its  officers  had  re-  Elbirin-Eir.     The  Eushk  and  its  tributaries 

ceivcS  orders  to  avoid  confiicts  with  the  Af-  wind  among  another  congeries  of  low  mount- 

ghans,  and  declared  that  complications  could  ains,  the  outskirts  of  the  Paropamisus.    The 

arise  only  if  the  Afghans  attacxed  the  Russian  whole  country  is  abundantly  watered  by  the 

posts.    Sir  Peter  Lumsden  then  advised  the  numerous  small  tributaries  of  the  Murghab 

Afghans  to  maintain  their  present  positions,  and  the  Heri  Rud.    It  is  generally  extremely 

but  to  abstain  from  offensive  operations.    The  fertile  and  nearly  everywhere  arable.     Thongh 

British  Government  assumed  a  threatening  at-  now  deserted,  it  once  supported  a  large  popu- 

titude,  and  made  preparations  for  war.    The  lation,  and  contains  the  ruins  of  many  towns. 

Russian  Government  at  this  point  offered  as  a  Poplars,  mulberry-trees,   willows,   and  other 

last  concession  to  accept  the  Zulflkar-Akrobat-  trees  grow  thickly  along  the  water-courses,  and 

Maruchak  line  of  demarkation.    The  hasty  de-  pistachios  stand  scatteringly  on  the  hill-sides, 

mand  for  the  retirement  of  the  Russian  oat-  Grain  will  grow  well  as  far  as  to  the  north 

posts,  the  English   premier   declared,   when  of  the  Elbirin-Eir.     In  the  east,  along  the 

afterward  questioned,  was  allowed  **  to  lapse."  banks  of  the  Eushk  and  the  Murghab,  profuse 

On  March  18,  Mr.  Gladstone  announced  on  the  irrigation  produces  a  prolific  yield  of  grain, 

strength  of  M.  de  Giers^s  conciliatory  assnr-  rice,  and  many  kinds  of  fruit.    In  the  plains  to 

anoes,  that  the  two  governments  had  agreed  the  west  are  salt  lakes  which  supply  all  the 

that  there  should  be  no  further  advance  of  neighboring  districts  with  salt.    This  salt  is  of 

either  the  Russian  or  the  Afghan  troops  while  excellent  quality,  and  constitutes  the  chief  ex- 

the  negotiations  were  in  progress.     As  no  port  of  the  Turkoman  population.    The  graz- 

definite  agreement  of  the  sort  had  been  en-  ing-grounds  of  the  Salor  Turkomans  are  along 

tered  into,  Lord  Granville  telegraphed  to  know  the  Heri  Rud,  those  of  the  Sariks  in  the  valleys 

if  the  agreement  or  arrangement  was  accepted  of  the  Murghab  and  the  Eushk. 
by  the  Russian  Government    On  March  17       The  English  resisted  the  Russian  claims  to 

came  the  reply  ratifying  the  agreement,  sub-  the  lands  of  the  Salors  and  Sariks,  mainly  on 

ject  to  a  reservation—''  unless  in  the  case  of  strategical  grounds.    As  Herat  was  a  part  of 

some   extraordinary  reason" — such,  for  in-  Afghanistan,  and  the  part  that  it  was  most 

stance,  as  a  disturbance  at  Penjdeh.     This  necessary  to  preserve  from  Russia,  so  whatever 

*'  agreement,"  which  had  its  origin  in  an  in-  positions  were  essential  for  the  most  favorable 

ferential  construction  of  Russian  dispatches  defense  of  Herat  must  be  awarded  to  Afghan- 

by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  hence  was,  on  second  istan.    If  the  Salors  and  Sariks  occupied  ter- 

thonght,  explained  as  an  '*  arrangement,"  was,  ritory  in  which  the  appronches  to  Herat  were 
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rtu&ted,  then  the  Czar  must  renonooe  their  claim  to  Penjdeh  on  historical  gronnds.  Al- 
allegiance  and  treat  their  country  as  a  neutral  though  Abdurrahman  Kban  first  asserted  his 
and  inviolable  zone,  belonging  geographically,  sovereignty  there  in  1884,  the  population  of 
ciiuugh  not  politically,  to  Afghanistan.  At  the  district  formerly  paid  tribute  to  the  rulers 
Akrobat  or  Zulfikar,  the  military  critics  de-  of  Herat.  About  sixty  years  ago,  the  Jamsbidi 
dared,  the  Russians  would  have  gained  the  and  Huzara  branches  of  the  Aimak  tribes  dwelt 
glicis  of  Herat,  having  planted  themselves  there.  The  Ersari  Turkomans,  who  succeeded 
within  eoup-de-main  distance,  at  a  position  tliem,  paid  tribute  to  the  Afghan  Government, 
whence  an  army  could  descend  npon  the  city  as  did  also  tbe  Salors  who  came  later.  The 
in  a  week's  time.  The  two  practicable  routes  Sariks,  when  expelk  d  from  Merv  by  the  Tekkes, 
to  Herat  follow  the  valleys  of  the  Heri  liud  moved  into  tlie  district,  and  drove  out  the 
and  the  Marghab.  The  Merv-Penjdeh  route  is  other  inhabitants  about  1856.  From  them  the 
not  snitable  for  the  passage  of  a  large  body  of  Afghans  appear  to  have  collected  tribute  oc- 
troops.  An  army  could  not  assemble  in  Merv  ca^ionally  on  the  ground  that  they  pastured 
except  slowly,  in  detachments,  and  amid  many  their  flocks  in  Afghan  territory,  when  herbage 
dithcolcies  and  privations.  Nor  do  the  oasis  failed  in  their  oasis  or  when  the  Tekkes  dis- 
and  the  narrow  strip  of  cultivated  ground  turbed  their  security.  The  Sariks  were  addict- 
along  the  Marghab  prodnce  a  sufficient  surplus  ed  to  brigandage  before  the  coming  of  the 
oi  food  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  dense  Russians.  They  made  incursions  into  Afghan- 
population.  Furthermore,  tlie  Penjdeh  road  to  if  tan  as  well  as  into  Khorassan,  and  were 
Herat  ia  not  passable  for  wheeled  transport.  often  visited  with  Afghan  reprisals.    In  1883 

Assuming  that  tbe  Russians  have  designs  the  Ameer  appointed  as  his  representative  in 
npon  Herat,  and  eventually  upon  India  by  Sko-  .Pei\jdeh  an  official  named  Usman  Khan.  In 
beleflfs  plan  of  **  a  hard  blow  struck  in  the  front  April,  1884,  after  the  Russian  occupation  of 
simultaneoualy  with  a  mutiny  fomented  at  the  Merv,  he  appointed  Aminulla  Khan,  a  Jam- 
rear  of  the  Indus,^*  many  supposed  that  Russia  shidi  chief,  governor  of  the  Penjdeh  district, 
was  disappointed  in  the  Merv  route,  and  hence  and  in  June  Afghan  troops  took  forcible  pos- 
hastened  to  possess  herself-  of  Sarakhs  and  the  session  of  the  town.  The  Afghans  would  have 
other  approach.  All  invaders  of  India  have,  advanced  beyond  Penjdeh,  but  OoL  Alikhanoft 
however,  found  it  necessary  to  secure  the  ad-  met  them  at  Sariyazi  and  drove  them  back 
herence  or  neutrality  of  the  Mervians.  By  sub-  after  a  slight  skirmish.  The  small  khanate  of 
(laing  the  intrepid  warriors  of  the  steppes,  Rus-  Shngnan  m  Afghan  Turkistan  was  seized  by 
na  i^ded  greatly  to  her  prestige  and  fame  in  Abdurrahman  in  1883,  although  in  the  agree- 
A<da.  She  secured,  moreover,  an  important  raent  of  1872  it  was  excluded  from  the  terri- 
acc6a<(ion  of  strength,  for  the  Tekke  Turko-  tory  claimed  by  Afghanistan.  These  acts  were 
mans  can  furnish  40,000  of  the  best  irregular  the  primary  cause  of  the  Russian  advance,  and 
cavalry  in  Asia,  who  are  superior  in  fighting  of  the  overtures  for  delimitation, 
qualities  to  an  equal  number  of  Afghans.  Herat  —  The  strategical  value  of  Herat  in 

Tbe  Heri  Rud  route  presents  no  natural  or  relation  to  the  conquest  of  India  consists  not 

t'>pographical  difficulties.      8ir  Oharles  Mac-  merely  in  its  geographical  position  in  the  only 

(rregor,  who  explored  it  in  1878,  declared  that  line  of  approach  from  the  Russian  base  to  the 

he  could  drive  a  mail-coach  from  Meshed  to  Indus  valley,  the  only  route  where  a  railroad 

the  Khyber  Pass.    The  engineer  and  diploma-  can  be  laid,  but  in  the  extraordinary  fertility 

tidt,  Lessar,  who  visited  the  country  in  1882,  of  the  district,  which  is  capable  of  supporting 

to  explore  a  railroad  route,  found  various  easy  a  large  army  for  an  indefinite  period  without 

pa.s5es  over  the  Borkhut  mountains^  and  one,  having  to  draw  any  supplies  of  food  from  £u- 

tlie  Khom-bon  or  Robat  Pass,  especially  sutta-  rope.    Tbe  same  consideration  would  render 

hie  for  a  railroad.    The  £lbirin-Kir  range  pre-  Herat  and  the  fertile  slopes  of  Afghan  Turkis- 

seots  bat  alight  difficulties;  while  the  southern  tan,  where  also  the  Afghans  are  present  only 

branch  of  the  Paropamisus,  marked  on  the  as  harsh  and  alien  conquerors,  valuable  acqui- 

maps  as  a  mountain-chain,  consists  merely  of  sitions  in  themselves,  easily  developed  under 

gently  sloping  hills.    With  steam  connection  a  reign  of  peace  and  justice  into  flourishing 

between  the  Cauoasus  and  Sarakhs,  to  which  communities,  capable  of  balancing  the  large 

point  tbe  extension  of  the  Michaelovsk-Aska-  annual  deficit  in  the  Turkistan  budget,  and  of 

bad  Railway  has  been  authorized,  tsoops  can  be  unlocking  a  mine  of  wealth  for  the  benefit  of 

forwanled  from  Russia  at  the  rate  of  a  division  Russian  commerce. 

a  week.    The  arable  lands,  claimed  by  Russia  The  climate  of  Herat  is  temperate.    The 

as  the  poasessiona  of  her  Tnrkomau  subjects,  hottest  days  of  summer  are  followed  by  cool 

are  soffioient  in  extent  and   productivity  to  nights.    The  soil  of  the  Paropamisan  valleys, 

maintain  an  army.     Hence  it  was  desirable  for  of  unrivaled  richness,  is  abundantly  watered 

Enj^land,  from  the  military  stand-point,  to  re-  by  the  many  perennial  streams  that  flow  into 

qqlre  the  Russians  to  withdraw  to  the  edge  of  the  Mnrghab  and  the  Heri  Rud.    The  wheat, 

tne  desert,  and  not  merely  to  secure  for  Afghan-  equal  to  the  Jerusalem  wheat  of  Khiva,  ripens 

h'jm  tbe  mountain- passes,  which  are  numerous  in  June.    The  rice  is  one  of  the  chief  articles 

and  can  easily  be  forced  or  turned  by  by-paths,  of  food  consumed  by  the  Turkomans  of  Merv 

The  Eoglisb  aathoritiea  based  the  Alghan  and  the  Hezaris  in  the  East.    The  grapes  are 
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the  finest  in  Asia.  Apples,  pears,  and  melons  in  Aktobe,  the  Eipt(^aks  around  Balkh,  the 
are  delicious  and  abundant.  Tbe  mutton  is  KanglisinKhnlm,  theAfsbarsandKara-Turko- 
celebrated  throughout  the  East  for  its  delicate  mans  in  Andkhoi,  etc,  tbere  are  about  l,OC(i,- 
sayor.  Good  wool  is  abundant. .  There  is  000  people  of  Turkish  race  in  this  part  of  Af- 
plenty  of  wood  for  building,  and  a  great  va-  ghanistan. 

rietj  of  valuable  minerals  awaiting  develop-  The  PHddek  AiUr. — On  the  SOtli  of  March 
ment.  Carpets,  furs,  and  different  sorts  of  occurred  the  very  circumstance  on  which  the 
leather  are  manufactured  in  Herat  and  exported  temporary  agreement  not  to  advance  was  made 
to  near  and  distant  markets.  Since  the  Bus-  contingent  by  the  Czar's  Government— a  col- 
sians  have  reduced  the  Turkoman  robbers  to  lision  between  the  Afghan  and  Russian  forces 
orderly  ways,  and  restored  the  fields  in  the  in  the  neighborhood  of  Peigdeh.  Since  No- 
north  for  peaceful  culture,  the  agricultural  pro-  vember  Russian  troops  had  been  gathering  in 
duct  of  the  district  can  be  increased  to  several  the  Sarik  district,  where  the  Afghans  held  the 
times  its  present  amount.  Vamb^ry  estimates  town  of  Pe^jdeh  and  tbe  line  of  communica- 
that  tbe  revenue  may  be  increased  tenfold  from  tions  along  the  Murghab.  The  Afghan  sen- 
this  cause.  tries  were  posted  on  the  bluff  of  Aktapa,  di- 

Herat  has  been  a  prize  for  which  Persians,  recUy  north  of  the  town,  at  the  confluence  of 
Afghans,  nzbeck8,Turkomans,andHezaris  have  the  Kushk  and  Murghab,  the  strategical  key 
contended  for  ages.  The  peaceful  and  Indus-  to  the  district,  oommandUng  the  rcMuls  in  all 
trious  inhabitants  have  never  been  free  from  directions ;  but  the  Russians  had  pushed  their 
a  foreign  yoke.  The  province  has  often  had  line  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Kushk  to  the  south 
an  independent  government  because  its  re-  of  Penc^eh.  This  town,  and  with  it  the  Sarik 
markable  resources  have  enabled  the  governors  district,  were  in  the  beginning  the  leading  sub- 
to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  central  ject  in  the  boundary  dispute.  Col.  Alikhanoff 
powers  at  Teheran,  Ispahan,  or  Cabnl.  The  took  up  his  position  over  against  the  town 
original  Iranian  stock  is  represented  by  the  simultaneously  with  the  arrival  of  the  British 
Bunnite  and  Shiite  Persians  of  Herat,  the  Par-  Commission  in  the  Herat  valley,  thus  empha- 
sivans,  who  dwell  in  the  city,  and  in  the  conn-  sizing  the  claim  presented  diplomatically  in 
try  south  as  far  as  Ferrab,  and  fnmbh  the  edu-  the  negotiations  with  the  London  Government, 
oated  element  in  other  A^han  dties.  They  opened  by  M.  de  Giers.  In  a  parley  with  the 
possess  a  brilliant  intellectual  history  extend-  Afghan  commander  at  Penjdeh,  he  used  threat- 
ing  back  into  the  middle  ages,  and  in  intelli-  eniiig  and  provocative  language.  Sir  Peter 
gence,  wit,  culture,  and  industry,  they  rank  Lumsden  at  once  showed  forth  the  belligerent 
with  thePersiansofShiraz  and  Ispahan.  Averse  aspect  of  his  mission,  already  indicated  in  the 
to  military  service,  they  have  been  content  to  massingof  troops  in  Beloochistan  and  other  war- 
accept  a  position  of  political  inferiority  to  the  like  preparations,  in  the  vigorous  diplomatic 
warlike  races  that  have  dominated  them.  Tbe  attitude  of  the  British  Government,  and  in  hia 
other  inhabitants  of  the  Herat  district  are  com-  armed  escort  and  military  staff.  He  proceed* 
prised  in  the  Char  Aimak,  or  Four  Tribes,  ed  forthwith  to  Bala  Murghab,  above  Penjdeh, 
These  are  the  Jemshidis,  inhabiting  the  upper  with  his  whole  force.  The  Afghans  were  given 
valleys  of  the  Kushk  and  the  Murghab ;  the  to  understand  that  they  must  show  themselves 
Firuzkuhis,  dwelling  to  the  east  of  the  Jem-  ready  to  fight  and  hold  their  ground  at  any 
sbidia,  about  Kalei-Nau,  and  like  them  of  pure  cost.  Tactical  arrangements  were  looked  after 
Iranian  origin ;  the  Teirnenia,  a  &rming  and  by  English  officers.  Tbe  Russians  resftonded 
trading  clan,  who  live  in  the  south ;  and  the  by  strengthening  their  force.  The  lines  were 
Timuns,  who  occupy  the  border-lands  between  advanced  on  both  sides  until  they  met  As  a 
Herat  and  Persia.  The  Huzaras,  being  Sun-  conflict  seemed  likely  to  occur  at  any  time, 
nites,  are  not  teohnicaUy  included  in  the  Four  Gen.  Lumsden,  after  remaining  in  the  neigh- 
Tribes,  though  always  counted  as  another  Char-  borhood  of  Penjdeh  from  Dec.  18,  188i.  till 
Aimak  tribe.  Tbe  peace-loving  Parsivans,  as  February,  1886,  during  which  time  the  officera 
well  as  the  Char  Aimaks,  who  are  trained  to  explored  and  surveyed  the  districts  of  And- 
warfare,  long  for  the  independence  of  Herat,  khoi,  Maimene,  Akcha,  and  Shibergan,  thought 
and  hate  the  A%hans  and  the  Persians  intense-  it  advisable  to  withdraw  with  the  main  body  of 
ly.  The  population  of  the  Herat  district  exceeds  his  party  to  Gulran,  near  the  other  line  of  Rn»- 
1,000,000  souls.  sian  advance,  up  the  Heri  Rud  into  the  disputed 

The  possession  of  Herat  by  Rusna  would  be  Salor  district.    Col.  Ridgway  was  left  with  a 

likely  to  lead  to  the  acquisition  also  of  Afghan  detachment  on  the  Murghab,  and  Capt  Yate 

Tnrkistan.    Andkhoi,  Maimene,  and  the  other  was  placed  in  Penjdeh  in  the  capacity  of  mill* 

small  khanates  east  of  Herat,  were,  until  re-  tary  ad  riser  to  tbe  Afghan  commander.    At 

cently,  dependencies  of  the  Ameer  of  Bokhara,  the  dangerous  pass  to  which  affairs  had  been 

The  Uzbecks  and  Tadjiks  on  the  left  bank  of  the  brought,  the  chief  commissioner  thought  best 

Oxus  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Hindoo*Koosh  to  r^uoe  his  party.    A  large  number  of  the 

groan  under  the  Afghan  yoke  more  sorely  than  attendants  were  acoordingly  sent  back  to  India 

do  the  Heratis.    Counting  the  Ersaris  near  by  way  of  Persia. 

Ehoja  -  Saleh,  the  Acbmaylis  in  Serpul,  the  On  March  80  the  collision,  anticipated  if  not 

MingandDaz  tribes  in  Maimene,  the  iLungrata  desired  by  the  military  anthorittea  on  both 
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sides,  oocorred  at  Pnl-i-Khisti,  cm  the  Enshk  cavalry  behind  the  ftnssiaD  line.  These  ina- 
ri?er.  A  Rassian  outpost  had  been  stationed  nceavres,  which  the  English  officers  justified 
at  this  pointy  called  in  the  Turkoman  language  on  account  of  the  Russian  reconnaissances  of 
Dash  Kepri,  previous  to  the  March  agreement,  the  previous  day,  Gen.  Komaroff  interpreted 
Ait43r  the  covenant,  the  Afghans  had  crossed  as  a  menace,  and  an  operation  which  endan- 
the  river  and  occupied  the  same  position.  This  gered  his  position.  He  thereupon  sent  an  en- 
movement,  on  which  the  subsequent  contro-  ergetio  summons  to  the  Afghan  commander, 
versv  chiefly  hinged,  was  described  by  Sir  Pe-  Naib  Salar,  giving  him  till  evening  to  evacuate 
ter  Lumsden  as  a  defensive  manosuvre  to  meet  the  left  bank  of  the  Kushk  and  the  right  bank 
Kassian  demonstrations,  and  not  an  advance  of  the  Murghab  as  tar  as  the  mouth  of  the 
of  the  Afghan  line.  The  Russiaoa  Approached  Kushk.  The  Afghan  officer  refused  to  retire, 
Dash  Kepri,  on  the  left  bank,  Marcn  25 ;  but  *'  acting  on  the  advice  of  the  English." 
findingthe  Afghans  intrenched  at  the  bridge  of  Gen.  Komaroff,  after  receiving  this  reply, 
Pul-i-Khisti,  they  withdrew  and  took  up  a  posi-  marched  with  his  detachment  against  the  Af- 
tioQ  three  miles  back.  Gen.  Komaroff  opened  ^han  position,  a  movement  which  he  described 
communications  with  Capt.  Yate  on  the  26th,  as  a  military  demonstration,  intended  to  give 
and  informed  him  that  the  left  bank  of  the  force  to  his  demand.  The  Afghans  opened 
Kushk  W39  Rassian  territory,  a  claim  identical  fire  on  the  advancing  column,  and  a  desperate 
with  that  presented  in  London  by  the  Russian  battle  ensued.  Although  the  Afghans  fought 
representatives.  Gen.  Komaroff  concentrated  valiantly,  their  muskets  were  useless  against 
the  Murghab  detachment  at  Iman  Baba  on  breech-loaders,andthey  were  finally  driven  out 
March  18^  and,  asauming  the  direct  command,  of  their  position,  leaving  900  slain  on  the  field, 
moved  forward.  On  the  25th  they  encamped  and  abandoning  their  cannon. 
wit  bin  three  miles  of  the  Afghan  position  at  Gen.  Kouiarotfs  force  numbered  about  2,000 
Ak  Tapa.  Their  vanguard  was  at  Kizil  Tapa,  men.  It  consisted  of  two  battalions  of  in- 
amile  from  Pnl-i-Khisti.  At  Fort  Kizil  Tapa  fantry,  half  a  mountain  -  battery,  and  a  cav- 
a  picket  had  been  stationed  for  months,  and  by  airy  column  commanded  by  Col.  Alikhanoff, 
virtue  of  this  tlie  Russians  had  reported  the  ma<1e  up  of  Cossacks,  Mervians,  Akal  Tekkes, 
nxiUtary  occupation  of  Pul-i-Khisti.  Officers  and  Sariks,  under  their  chiefs.  The  Afghans  * 
reconnoitring  the  Afghan  position  on  the  22d  numbered  4,300  men,  of  whom  1,400  were  cav- 
reported  to  the  Russian  commander  that  the  airy,  with  8  guns.  On  the  Russian  side  of  the 
Afghans  had  a  picket  at  Pul-i«Khisti,  and  were  Kushk,  on  a  mound  in  front  of  the  bridge, 
dicing  trenches  on  a  hillock.  Gmi.  KomarofTs  were  1,200  cavalry,  a  company  of  infantry 
instractions  from  Prince  Dondoukoff  -  Korea-  with  4  guns  intrenched,  to  the  left  of  the  cav- 
koS  were  to  carry  out  an  effective  occupation  airy,  and  to  the  right  rear  several  companies 
of  Dash  Kepri  or  Ful-i-Khisti.  The  Russians  with  8  guns  intrenched.  The  main  body  of 
midd  no  advanoe  beyond  Kizil  Tapa.  Id  the  the  Afghans  was  posted  in  trenches  on  the  op- 
parleys  between  Gapt.  Tate  and  Col.  Zakre-  posite  side  of  the  Kushk  and  consiste'l  of  about 
jevsky,  when  the  English  officer  produced  a  2,400  men.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Murghab 
copy  of  the  telegram  containing  the  agreement  about  200  cavalry  guarded  the  rear  against 
of  March  17,  Ool.  Zakrejevsky  replied,  as  di-  a  Sarik  attack.  On  the  fortified  hill  of  Ak- 
reeled  by  his  commander,  that  the  Russians  tapa,  in  the  rear  of  the  main  position,  one  or 
had  DO  intentioDS  of  attacking  the  Afghans,  more  guns  were  mounted.  Gen.  Komnroff^s 
but,  in  order  to  prevent  a  collision,  the  latter  plan  was  to  attack  the  Afghans  on  one  fiank 
mast  withdraw  from  the  posts  and  intrench-  with  the  cavalry,  and  on  the  other  with  an  in- 
ments  advanced  during  the  last  few  days.  The  fantry  column,  before  assailing  them  in  front 
Afghans  oontinned  to  move  their  posts  for-  with  the  second  column  of  infantry.  By  an 
word,  and  on  the  Rassian  flank  on  the  left  error  the  cavalry  brought  up  600  yards  in  front 
bank  of  the  Kushk  to  send  out  numbers  of  of  the  Afghan  center,  1,200  yards  in  advance 
cavalry,  and  to  make  fortifications.  Gen.  Ko-  of  the  central  column.  Gen.  Komaroff  or- 
maroff  was  impelled  by  this  state  of  things  to  dered  the  mountain-guns  to  advance  quickly  to 
mike  a  recoBnaissanoe  in  force.  On  the  27th  the  support  of  the  cavalry,  and  called  up  all 
of  March,  GoL  Alikhanoff  pnshed  past  the  Af-  the  infantry.  The  Afghans  opened  fire  on  the 
giian  position  at  Ak  Tapa  with  a  body  of  cav-  Cossacks,  who  had  dismounted.  The  fire  was 
airy^  asoending  the  left  bank  of  the  Kushk  to  returned  by  the  Cossacks  and  a  few  of  the 
tiie  distance  of  fonr  mUes  in  the  rear  of  the  Mervians  who  had  rifles.  Three  hundred  Af- 
Afghana.  Intercepted  there  by  Afghan  cav-  ghan  cavalry  then  descended  the  mound  to 
airy,  hb  retired.  The  same  day  a  company  of  charge  the  Cossacks  in  the  rear.  Alikhanoff 
KussLan  infantry  reconnoitred  the  other  flank  met  this  with  a  rifle-flre  of  the  Cossacks  and  a 
of  the  Afghans  on  the  right  bank  of  the  connter-charge  of  the  Merve  Tekkes.  At  the 
Murghab.  Three  Afghan  companies  went  out  same  tinte  the  other  infantry  column,  who  had 
ssraiosi  them,  and  threatened  to  fire  if  they  come  up  and  engaged  the  intrenched  infantry, 
&«ivaiioed  further.  The  next  day  the  Afghaps  turned  their  rifles  upon  the  Afghan  horse, 
occupied  a  bill  conmianding  the  left  flank  of  The  latter  gave  way,  and  the  whole  body  of 
the  Roflsiaa  oamp,  where  they  began  to  throw  cavalry  retreated  across  the  river  in  disorder. 
up  intreochmants  and  established  a  post  of  The  infantry  in  the  trenches  answered  feebly 
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to  the  BoBsian  fire,  as  the  day  was  rainj  and  the  difficnlty.  Oapt.  Tate^s  report  and  Gen. 
their  powder  wet.  The  sharp  fusillade  thinned  Lamsden^s  dispatches  asserted  that  the  Af- 
their  ranks  rapidly.  Two  companies  were  ghans  had  not  advanced ;  the  taking  np  of 
killed  to  a  man.  The  Knssians  finally  drove  defensive  positions  was  being  considered  in 
them  oat  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  After  the  nature  of  an  advance,  while  the  Russians 
a  stubborn  fight,  the  few  Afghan  infantry  who  drew  np  almost  within  range  of  the  AfgLan 
snrvived  fled  over  the  bridge,  leaving  three  guns  and  endeavored  in  various  ways  to  pro- 
guns  behind  them.  -  The  Russians  quickly  pur-  voke  the  Afghans  to  begin  the  fight ;  that  they 
sued  them  across  the  Kushk,  and  frustrated  had  no  knowledge  of  the  agreement  of  March 
an  attempt  to  rally  the  fugitives  and  make  an-  17,  and  refused  to  give  assurances  that  the 
other  stand  at  the  fortified  camp.  The  Af-  Afghans  would  not  be  attacked  without  notice, 
ghans  were  thoroughly  demoralized.  After  a  Circumstancet»  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  Rus- 
brief  resistance  the  entire  Afghan  army  was  in  sian  war  ministry  had  willfully  kept  back  the 
full  flight,  abandoning  guns,  tents,  and  baggage,  agreement  of  the  17th,  and  that  the  untoward 
After  the  engagement  the  Russians  returned  event  was  the  result  of  a  deliberate  design  of 
to  Kizil  Tapa.  The  Afghans  retreated  to  Marn-  the  military  authorities  and  Prince  DondoukofF- 
chak.  The  Russians  reported  1  Turkoman  oflS-  Korsakoff,  the  Governor-General  of  the  Can- 
cer killed,  4  officers  wounded,  and  of  the  rank  casus.  From  Russian  dispatches  it  appeared 
and  file  10  killed  and  29  wounded.  later  that  the  orders  transmitted  to  Gen. 
The  action  at  PuI-i-Ehisti,  first  known  in  Eoinaroff  were  '^  not  to  encroach  upon  Penj- 
London  on  the  7th  of  April,  was  generally  felt  deh,^'  and  that  this  had  not  been  commu- 
in  Europe  to  constitute  a  casus  heui,  which  the  nicated  to  the  subordinate  officer  who  treated 
English,  in  view  of  their  previous  declarations  with  Capt.  Yate.  The  military  party  in  Kns- 
and  their  engagement  to  the  Ameer,  would  cer-  sia  and  the  Muscovite  press  began  l[o  assume 
tainly  take  up.  Mr.  Gladstone's  statement  in  a  more  defiant  and  bellicose  tone.  The  ac- 
Parliament  that  the  Russian  movement  seemed  qnisition  by  England  of  the  coaling-station  of 
an  act  of '^unprovoked  aggression"  increased  Port  Hamilton,  near  Yladivostock,  and  the 
the  disquietude.    There  was  almost  a  panic  in  durbar  at  Rawnl  Pindi,  were  spoken  of  in 

*  London,  where  consols  fell  2i  per  cent,  and  the  the  Russian  press  as  constituting  a  cause  of 
Oontinental  bourses  were  depressed  in  sympa-  war.  The  English  Government,  which  bad 
thy.  M.  de  Giers  begged  the  English  Govern-  never  relaxed  its  preparations  for  war,  sssumed 
ment  not  to  allow  "  this  regrettable  incident"  a  peremptory  tone  again,  while  the  attitude  of 
to  interfere  with  the  course  of  negotiations,  the  Russian  Foreign  Office  suddenly  stiffened, 
He  published  a  dispatch  from  Gen.  Eomaroff  and  imperious  replies  were  returned  to  English 
justifying  his  actions,  and  explaining  that  the  demanos.  To  the  English  assertion  that  Af- 
conflict  was  brought  about  by  the  menacing  ghan  outposts  existed  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Afghans  and  was  a  measure  of  Kushk  before  March  17,  M.  de  Giers  replied 
self-defense.  The  English  ministry  deferred  that  the  English  ambassador  assumed  the  con- 
pronouncing  a  definite  judgment  until  the  ar-  trary  on  the  5th  of  March ;  that  such  a  circnm- 
rival  of  dispatches  from  Sir  Peter  Lumsden.  stance  had  not  been  foreseen  when  the  Russian 
The  public  excitement  soon  abated.  The  officers  were  ordered  not  to  advance,  and  that 
Ameer,  who  was  at  Rawul  Pindi  when  the  Gen.  Eomaroff  could  not  tolerate  it,  having 
news  of  the  Penjdeh  fight  was  brought,  dis-  regard  for  the  safety  of  his  detachment.  The 
concerted  English  diplomacy  by  declaring  that  same  day,  April  20,  the  Russian  minister  tele- 
he  did  not  care  about  the  retention  of  Pe^jdeli,  graphed :  **  We  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  grav- 
and  would  be  satisfied  with  a  boundary  run-  ity  of  the  circumstances,  and  we  share  the  wish 
ning  through  Znlfikar,  Akrobat,  and  Maruchak,  of  the  English  Government  io  arrive  at  a  friend- 
which  was  almost  identical  with  the  line  for  ly  understanding ;  but  we  could  not  sacrifice 
which  the  Russian  Government  was  contend-  the  interests  of  our  dignity  for  it."  The  acts 
ing.  He  also  declared  that  the  advance  of  an  of  Gen.  Komaroff,  which  the  British  Govem- 
English  force  through  Afghanistan  would  pro-  ment  held  to  be  contrary  to  the  agreement  of 
voke  a  rising  of  the  clans,  and  refused  to  allow  March  17,  were  the  advance  of  a  large  force 
an  English  engineer  officer  to  enter  Herat  to  to  Kizil  Tapa  on  the  25th  of  March,  reconnais- 
report  upon  its  defenses,  on  the  ground  that  he  sances  on  both  flanks  of  the  Afghan  position, 
could  not  guarantee  his  safety.  The  attitude  and  the  ultimatum  calling  upon  the  Afghans 
of  the  Afghans  toward  their  English  allies  was  to  retire  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Eushk, 
disclosed  to  the  officers  of  Sir  Peter  Lumsden's  proceedings  which  Justified  the  Afghans  in 
staff,  who  were  not  allowed  to  approach  near  strengthening  their  position  at  Aktapa,  and 
enough  to  Herat  to  sketch  the  fortifications  throwing  a  force  across  the  river  where  their 

-  firom  the  outside.     The  abandonment  of  the  outposts  had  been  stationed  previous  to  the 

Ameer^s  daim  to  Penjdeh  left  room  for  a  com-  agreement 

promise.     Preliminary  arrangements  for  de-  In  answer  to  the  first  demand  for  explana- 

limitation  on  this  basis  were  discussed.    Then  tipns  of  the  Penjdeh  incident,  M.  de  Giers  as- 

came  dispatches  from  Sir  Peter  Lumsden  relat-  cribed  the  collision  to  the  military  aspect  of 

ing  to  the  Penjdeh  affair,  which  again  dashed  Sir  Peter  Lurasden^s  Boundary  Oommission, 

the  expectations  of  a  peaceful  termination  of  which  encouraged  Afghan  pretensions.     He 
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eomplained  farther  tliat  English  officers  had  There  were  thonsaods  of  men,  on  the  one  side 

directed  the  Afghan  attack.    In  the  answering  standing  for  their  country  and  on  the  other  side  for 

di.pa.ch  to  Sir  Edward  Thornton  at  8t.  Peter^  ^t^o'Sf^^f 'X~u?^lSiS"  .^Ti/d^^r'o' 

barg,  t.arl  trranvme  denied  the  latter  state-  bloody  collision.    This  en>?agement  came  between  the 

ment,  and  declined  to  admit  that  the  Bonndarj  danger  and  the  people  exposed  to  it,  and  we  believed 

Commission  had  any  relation  to  the  subject,  that  it  would  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  sacred 

On  the  2l8t  of  April  came  Sir  Peter  Lnmsden's  Tf^^  ever  made  between  two  great  nations,  and 

<i^.:i.wi  <^«f  A^^r*      Tk^  n^»»^^»^4.  ^..  *u  <h*t  there  would  he  a  nvalnr  between  the  two  pow- 

detad^  statement.     The  Government  on  the  ere  to  sift  the  incident  that  followed  to  the  end,  and 

rieva  declined  to  snhmit  the  Pei^jdeh  affair  to  how  it  had  come  about,  and  who  and  where  were  the 

farther  inquiry.     Earl  Granville  then  proposed  persons  upon  whom  the  responsibility  rested.     All 

to  Baron  de  Staal  the  Russian  minister  at  thU,  sir,  remains  in  siwpenM.  What  happened  IT 

London,  to  .abmit  the  question  to  arbitration.  S?fnL1?'^?ro?^t^r^t°h'i^.^t'X^r! 

The  Kossian  representative  thought  that  his  paielv  overetato  anything.    All  I  say  is  this,  that  that 

GoTwnment  would   not  admit  the  principle  woful  engagement  of  the  SOth  of  March  diatinctiv 

of  arbitration,  and  that,  if  it  did,  the  only  ahowedthatoneparty  or  both  had  eitlier  through  UI- 

arceptable  arbitrator  would  be  the  Emperor  X"^^  or  through  unfortunate  mi«hap  felled  to  fulfill 

iv:ik1i,»    «!,*»  »».,M  ».^K.ki*  .^#.,0^  *«  -1—^  the  conditions  of  the  engagement.    We  considered, 

Wiihelm,  who  would  probably  refuse  to  serve,  ^^a  we  consider  it  stUl,  to^  the  duty  of  both  couni 

The    British    minister    expressed   satisfaction  tries— and,  above  all,  I  will  say  for  the  honor  of  both 

with  the  arbitration  of  the  German  Emperor,  countries — to  examine  how  and  by  who&e  feult  this 


and  thonffht  that  he  would  act,  if  both  gov-    <»lamity  came  about.  ^  I  will  have  no  foregone  con- 
emmenr.  nrged  it,  for  the  _«4e  of  averting  a    ^rSioU'l  CfST.^d'e^rin'r  h^n'o^ 


tfaoritj  of  the  Governor  of  Herat, ,„,   - 

advance  on  Maruchak.     This  rumor,  contra-  f«>  ^"  f  »1^^*  ^^  impartUlity.    What  I  say  is  that 

Ai^.^  *.u^.^  ;i— .^  i-,4.^-  ^..,«^»«.wi  :^4.^J«^  -1 those  who  have  caused  such  an  engagement  to  foil 

dieted  three  days  later,  produced  intense  alarm  0^^^^  ^  become  known  to  their  ow-S  Government 

m  England.  and  to  every  contracting  party.    I  will  not  say  that 

On  April  27  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  in  the  we  are  even  now  in  possession  of  all  the  tacts  of  the 

House  of  Commons  in  support  of  the  vote  of  ?"«>  hut  we  are  m  ppaaesaion  of  facU  which  create. 

credit  for  war  preparations,  announcing  the  in  our  minds  imprewioM  unlavorable  to  the  conduct 

L  Li         '^uj  r •  «K«»  »"*'**'^  """"»*^»*-6   "■«  of  some  of  those  who  form  the  other  party  to  these 

probable  witbdrawal  of  the  troops  from  the  negotiations.    But  I  wiU  not  deviate  tVom  the  slrict- 

Soodan  to  meet  the  emergency,  and  declaring  est  principle  of  justice  in  anticipating  anything  of  tho 

that  there  was  abundant  cause  for  prepara-  ultimate  isaue  of  that  fair  inc^uiry  which  we  doaire  to 

^QQ .  prosecute  and  are  endeavoring  to  prosecute.     The 

cause  of  that  deplorable  collbion  may  he  uncertain. 

I  aaa  not  called  upon  to  define — and  I  would  find  Whosie  was  thejpro vocation  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost 

great  difficulty  in  doing  so,  since  it  does  not  stand  consequence.    We  know  that  the  attack  was  a  Bus- 

apoD  anv  choice  of  mine  or  of  my  ooUeaftues— the  de-  sian  attack :  we  know  that  the  AtiB^hana  suffered  in 

eiee  of  danger  that  may  be  betoie  us.    We  have  Ibt  me,  in  spirit,  and  m  repute;  we  know  that  a  blow 

bored  and  we  oontmue  to  labor  for  an  honorable  set-  was  struck  at  the  credit  and  authority  of  a  sovereign, 

tiesiient  by  paidfic  moans ;  but  one  thing  I  will  venture  our  protected  ally,  who  had  committed  no  offense. 

to  a^  with  regard  to  that  sad  contingency  of  an  out-  All  I  say,  sir,  is  that  we  can  not,  in  that  state  of 

break  of  war,  a  niptore  of  relations  between  two  great  things,  close  this  book  and  say,  Wo  will  look  into  it 

pamm*  like  Buaaia  and  £ngland— one  thing  I  will  no  more. 

^^i:^lS^^S!^or'ir^;^it^nT^.        The  question  of  arbitration  wa.  submitted  to 

Dittae-  that  we  will  strive  to  conduct  ourselves  to  the  the  Kussian  Emperor,  and  his  reply  was  tele- 

ead  of  thi«  diplomatio  controversy  hi  such  a  way  as  graphed  April  28.     He  refused  to  admit  any- 

tfcat  if,  imhappily^,  it  is  to  end  in  violence  or  rupture,  thing  lilce  an  inquiry  into  the  acts  of  Gen. 


re  ma 


S  ™!S?^H^„^n'X^J'^?J„^2Sfclt.a  Komaroff,  as  he  considered  himself  the  sole 

id  mankina  upon  a  review  of  tne  correspond-  ,  j        ^  Jl  a  *        .^       ^^i  t_»        j  ..v 

e»3e,  upon  a  review  of  the  demands  and  refusals,  to  J^^ge  of  their  conformity  with  his  orders;  the 

SET  whether  we  have  or  whether  we  have  not  done  only  misunderstanding  that  could  exist  waa 


ilf  that  men  ooold  do,  by  every  just  and  honorable  between  the  two  governments.    The  Russian 

fi^  to  P?^.  ^  Pj"n«*n«  «  i"^^  «"c»\  ??"?J"^*^  Government  considered  that  it  had  been  quite 

dignity  prevented  the  direct  settlement  of  the 

He  spoke  of  the  delimitation  plan  as  fhis-  matter  and  the  dose  of  the  incidental  discus- 

tnted  to  the  extent  that  it  had  not  been  oar-  sion,  so  that  they  could  resume  the  boundary 

ried  into  effect,  and  pointed  out  that  the  delay  negotiations,  then  the  Czar  reserved  to  him- 

'"*  allowed  for  military  advances  upon  debated  self  to  consider  the  question  of  arbitration.   On 

groand  that  were  obviously  and  on  the  face  of  the  SOtli  of  April,  M.  de  Giers  then  proposed 

them  in  a  high  degree  dangerous  to  peace  and  to  neutralize  the  Penjdeh  district  pending  dis- 

daageroas  to  the  future  settlement  of  the  ques-  cossion,  and  resume  the  frontier  negotiations. 

*vmy    This  danger  the  ministry  sought  to  neu-  Earl  Granville  stipulated  that  both  Russian 

tr^ize  by  the  agreement  of  the  16th  of  March,  and  Afghan  troops  should  retire  from  the  dia- 

QRally  described  under  the  date  of  the  17th,  trict,  and  on  May  4  agreed  to  resume  nego- 

vben'it  was  telegraphed  to  Sir  Peter  Lums-  tiations  and  to  submit  the  Pei\{deh  dispute  to 

deiL,  which  he  characterized  as  a  **  very  sol-  arbitration  if  the  two  governments  could  not 

ema  covenant,  involving  great  issuea " :  harmonise  their  views.     The  case  for  arbi- 
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tration  was  now  so  narrowed  as  to  deprive  dnrbar  arranged  by  Lord  Dafferin.    In  Rossia 

the  award  if -made  of  all  significance.    On  the  the  opinion  was  held  that  a  new  arrangement 

4th  of  May  was  telegraphed  the  acceptance  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Ameer  would 

by  the  English  Government  of  the  arrange-  abrogate  the  frontier  convention  of  1878. 

ment  agreed  to  by  the  Czar,  **  that  in  respect  Abdurrahman  Khan  met  Lord  Dafferin  at 

to  any  misanderstanding  that  may  have  arisen  Bawol  Pindi  in  the  independent  Punjanb,  near 

in  the  interpretation  of  the  agreement  between  the  Afghan  border,  on  tne  81srt  of  March.    He 

the  two  Cabinets,  if  there  shall  stiil  be  found  to  was  received  with  great  ceremony.    The  Duke 

sabsist  doubts  and  divergences  of  appreciation,  of  Connanght  was  present  and  called  upon  the 

the  case  shall  be  referred  to  the  judgment  of  a  Ameer  with  the  Viceroy  so  as  to  impress  npon 

sovereign  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  two  him  the  fact  that  he  was  regarded  as  an  equal 

fovemments."  W  ben  the  arbitration  of  the  and  not  as  a  vassal.  A  parade  of  8,000  impe- 
Imperor  Wilhelm  was  found  to  be  impracti-  rial  troops  and  of  8,000  soldiers  of  the  native 
cable,  the  two  Cabinets  agreed  to  submit  the  chiefs  gave  him  a  high  opinion  of  the  strength 
question  to  the  decision  of  the  King  of  Den-  and  efficiency  of  the  Indian  army.  A  jeweled 
mark';  but  finally  the  subject  was  suffered  to  sword  presented  him  by  the  Viceroy  he  de- 
drop  out  of  sight  clared  would  be  used  against  the  enemies  of 
The  British  boundary  commissioners,  who  the  British  Government.  The  Indian  Govern- 
expected  war  to  be  declared  every  instant,  ment  gave  him  a  mountain-battery,  a  heavy 
found  their  occupation  gone  when  boundary  gun,  5,000  Snyder  rifles,  and  other  presents, 
negotiations  were  renewed  in  London,  May  4.  The  grand  durbar  was  held  April  8.  Tho 
Sir  Peter  Lumsden  was  recalled  to  London,  and  Ameer  in  a  formal  speech  announced  his  will- 
the  main  body  of  the  commission  was  dis-  ingnesa  to  render  with  his  army  and  his  peo- 
persed  and  sent  back  to  India.  Col.  Ridgway  pie  any  services  that  might  be  required  of  niin 
with  a  small  escort,  and  the  surveying  officers  or  of  the  Afghan  nation.  **As  the  British 
Colonels  Yate  and  Peacock,  remained  so  as  to  Goyemment,*'  he  said,  ^'  has  declared  that  it 
enable  the  commission,  reduced  to  the  dimen-  will  assist  me  in  repelling  any  foreign  enemy, 
sions  desired  by  Russia,  to  begin  operations  as  so  it  is  right  that  Afghanistan  should  firmly 
soon  as  the  main  features  of  the  boundary  unite  and  stand  side  by  side  with  the  British 
should  be  settled  u  pon  by  the  t w o  Cabinets.  Mr.  Government." 

Gladstone  U>ok  pains  to  explain  that  the  recall  Among  the  new  arrangements  arrived  at  in 
of  Gen.  Lumsden  involved  no  rebuke  or  dis-  the  conference  was  the  final  agreement  of  Ab- 
pleasnre.  The  general  impression  was  that  the  durrahman  to  receive  an  En^sh  envoy  in  Ca- 
oommissioner  himself  was  dissatisfied  and  asked  bul.  The  British  representative,  Mirza  Ataul- 
to  be  relieved.  Decorations  and  promotions  lab  S[han,  proceeded  to  Cabul  in  August.  The 
were  bestowed  upon  the  officers  of  the  expe-  Ameer^s  request  for  more  arms  and  money  was 
dition,  partly  as  an  answer  to  the  action  of  aooeded  to,  and  his  annual  subsidy  was  raised, 
the  Russian  authorities,  who,  ins^tead  of  diss-  PrepantlMS  ftr  War.--Russia  re-enforced  her 
vowing  the  proceedings  of  Komaroff  and  Ali-  garrisons  in  Turkomania,  and  advanced  her 
khanoff,  as  was  demanded  by  the  British  Gov-  pickets  to  Pul-i-Khatnm  and  Tolatan  simul- 
emment,  sent  them  decorative  orders  and  mes-  taneously  with  the  arrival  of  the  British  Bound- 
sages  of  praise.  Lord  Granville's  dispatch  of  ary  Commission.  The  presence  of  Indian  troops 
May  4,  which  accepted  the  Russian  compromise  on  the  frontier  was  alleged  as  the  cause  of 
and  dosed  the  incident,  smoothed  over  tlie  bit-  strengthening  the  Rus^an  position  in  the  Tnr- 
ter  charges  of  bad  faith  that  were  bandied  back  koman  country.  The  advance  of  Russia  to 
and  forth  with  the  avowal  that  *'  it  has  at  no  Sarakhs  and  the  Murghab,  and  the  extension 
time  been  the  desire  of  her  Majesty's  Govern-  of  the  Transcaspian  Railroad  to  Askabad,  gave 
ment  to  see  gallant  officers  on  either  side  put  the  first  impulse  to  a  concentration  of  Indian 
npon  their  trial.*'  troops  on  the  Afghan  border.  The  English 
The  Dvkar  at  Bawil  Pliidlt — Oneof  Lord  Duf-  Government  was  persuaded  to  authorize  the 
ferin^s  strokes  of  policy  was  to  arrange  a  con-  construction  of  the  Sibi-Quetta  Railroad,  part- 
ference  with  the  Ameer  in  order  to  strength-  ly  Md  by  the  Disraeli  Government,  but  torn 
en  and  draw  closer  the  relations  between  the  up  in  pursuance  of  the  ^'  backward  **  policy « 
Afghan  monarch  and  the  Indian  Government  and  its  extension  to  the  Pishin  valley.  Quetta 
by  a  modification  of  the  existing  compact.  In  became  a  busy  British  residence,  the  center  of 
the  durbar  with  Lord  Mayo  at  Umballa  in  1869  a  military  district,  and  the  headquarters  of  a 
Shere  Ali  asked  for  a  treaty  of  protection,  a  division  of  the  Indian  army.  Under  coyer  of 
fixed  subsidy,  and  a  dynastic  pledge.  Failing  the  railroad  works  troops  were  massed  in  the 
to  obtain  a  definite  arrangement,  he  was  event-  Bolan  Pass  and  the  Quetta  district^  to  build 
ually  drawn  into  the  Russian  alliance.  Since  and  guard  the  lino  about  the  time  when  the 
then  Abdurrahman  had  received  a  promise  of  Boundary  Commission  set  out  for  Herat.  The 
protection  which,  on  the  principle  that  "  the  military  district  of  Quetta  includes  the  Bolan 
yea  and  nay  of  a  viceroy  is  equal  to  the  most  Pass  and  some  places  east  of  it,  as  well  as  the 
formal  treaty,'*  was  looked  upon  ns  binding.  Pishin  valley.  Before  the  Zhob  valley  expe- 
He  had  also  a  regular  subsidy.  Tlie  Russian  dition  the  forces  stationed  in  the  district  were 
Government  expressed  diasatisfactian  at  the  8,089  British  infiuitry,  three  batteries  of  Brit- 
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Uh  artillery  with  828  men,  11,016  native  in-  Qaettii  and  Plshin  district  nnmbering  about 

fiDtry,  624  native  cavalry,  and  one  native  bat-  20,000,  and  in  t^inde  6,000  more.     Arrange- 

tery  vith  168  men,  a  total  of  15,176  men  with  ments  were  made  for  sending  15,000  men  from 

^2  ^iins.    After  the  Zhob  valley  expedition  the  England  at  once  to  India.    The  voie  of  credit 

5.673  men  composing  it  were  distributed  in  the  for  £11,000,000  was  asked  for  a  few  days  be- 

Qietta  command  and  in  Sinde.     A  consider-  fore  the  settlement  of  the  Peqjdeh  qnestion, 

a^le  portion  of  this  army  of  more  than  20,000  on  May  4.     The  Conservatives  accused  the 

troops,  with  32  gana,  was  stationed  in  the  ministry  afterward  of  threatening  war  against 

Pisbln  valley,  30  miles  beyond  Quetta,  while  Russia  merely  to  cover  their  retreat  from  the 

ai  Quetta  there  were  garrisoned  7,000  men.  Soodan,  and  to  obtain  the  money  to  pay  the 

In  Sinde  there  were  6^138  men  and  12  guns,  losses  of  the  Nile  expedition  by  combining 

Aoother  enormous  garrison  was  maintained  in  the  account  with  a  vote  fur  military  prepa- 

tbe  PunJAQb,  principally  at  Peshawer,  near  rations. 

the  entrance  of  the  Kfayber  Pass.  The  naval  authorities  had  long  been  busy  in 
There  were  no  open  and  menacing  prepara-  the  dock-yards  preparing  for  the  emergency — 
tioQj  until  after  the  arrival  of  the  British  com-  coaling  the  reserve  fleet,  overhauling  the  tor- 
mis^ionera  on  the  AQ^han  frontier,  when  the  pedo-boats,  and  pushing  forward  the  work  of 
Cossacks  advanced  to  Zulfikar  and  Akrobat,  construction  and  equipment.  Orders  were  now 
and  Gen.  KomarofTs  detachment  threatened  received  to  prepare  for  service  the  ships  of 
Fenjdeh,  and  when  the  £nglish  officers  en-  the  first  reserve  and  ships  under  construction 
coaraged  the  Afghans  to  advance  their  out-  that  could  be  speedily  got  ready.  The  naval 
p<Mt8  to  the  same  Une,  and  resist  every  further  and  military  arsenals,  and  the  private  manu- 
encroachment,  sending  home  at  the  same  time  factories  of  arms  and  stores,  were  set  in  opera- 
ttartiiQg  accoants  of  Russian  acts  of  defiance  tion  to  the  extent  of  their  productive  capacity, 
and  aggression.  The  English  demand  for  with-  The  procrastination  and  delay  of  the  Naval 
drawad  from  the  debatable  zone  had  been  met  Board  with  reference  to  breech-loading  gunn, 
by  a  further  advance,  and  the  English  minis-  and  other  neglected  matters,  came  to  an  end. 
ters  were  in  doubt  as  to  whether  it  was  a  The  War  Office  likewise  showed  an  unwonted 
qiestion  of  50  versts  of  sand  and  pasture-land,  and  feverish  activity.  Before  the  end  of  March 
with  a  few  thousand  Turkomans,  or  of  the  a  number  of  the  fastest  steamships  of  the  Cu- 
jieizTire  of  the  *' gateway  of  India."  The  hot-  nard.  National,  and  Gaion  lines  were  leaded  by 
beaded  officers  on  either  side  were  likely  to  the  Government  on  contracts  running  to  Sept. 
provoke  a  collision  at  any  time.  A  warlike  1,  with  the  option  of  purchase. 
spirit  was  roused  in  England  and  India,  and  The  most  efifective  wan  measure  that  Eng* 
was  shared  by  the  military  and  Anglo-Indian  land  oonld  take  in  Central  Asia  was  the  exteu- 
ao'h.mtiea.  The  sentiments  of  the  Ameer,  sion  of  the  strategic  railroad.  It  was  expected 
who  was  shortly  to  meet  the  Viceroy,  were  that  it  could  be  completed  to  Quetta  by  Sep- 
not  known ;  and,  to  preserve  his  confidence  tember,  1885,  but  the  natural  gradients  were 
and  loyalty,  the  Britisn  Cabinet  were  ready  to  found  to  be  too  steep  between  8ir-i-Bolan  and 
go  to  war.  To  show  the  Caar,  the  Ameer,  and  Darawaza,  so  that  it  could  not  be  completed 
the  Indian  people  that  they  would  not  shrink  for  two  years.  A  military  road  had  been  made 
from  the  defense  of  British  interests,  they  be-  through  the  Bolan  Pass  before  the  concentra- 
g&a  to  mobilize  when  reports  came  that  Ko-  tion  ot  troops  at  Quetta,  but,  owing  to  the  lack 
marotif  was  threatening  Penjdeh  after  the  March  of  bridges,  a  field  railroad  could  not  be  laid, 
asrreemenL  Lord  Dufferin«  when  on  the  way  and  mules  had  to  be  relied  on  for  transport. 
to  Rawnl  Pindi,  ordered  50,000  men  to  take  Work  was  begun  on  a  temporary  railroad  along 
the  field  under  the  command  of  Sir  Donald  the  bed  of  the  Bolan  river,  and  by  the  old  road 
Sttiwart.  The  force,  composed  of  the  elite  of  to  Sir-i-Bolan,  and  then,  beyond  the  break  in 
the  Anglo-Indian  army,  was  divided  into  twO  the  upper  pass,  from  Darawaza  to  Quetta. 
army  corps,  commanded  respectively  by  Gen-  This  was  the  route  graded  under  the  Conserva- 
er^A  Hardinge  and  Sir  Frederick  Roberts,  tive  Administration.  The  embankments  were 
Liri  H^irtington  provided,  in  the  supplement-  now  to  a  great  extent  washed  away.  Work 
ary  army  estimates,  for  the  immediate  increase  was  pushed  forward  also  on  the  Harnai  route, 
of  the  English  army  by  15,000  men,  to  bring  Cholera  soon  broke  out  in  the  camps,  necessi- 
Qp  the  regular  army,  weakened  by  the  Egyp-  tating  the  cessation  of  operations  on  the  Har- 
tian  operations,  to  its  normal  strength.  On  nai  line  below  the  Chappar  rift  and  on  the 
the  same  day,  March  26,  the  British  army  and  lower  sections  of  the  Bolan  line,  and  the  re- 
mi  litis  reserves  were  called  out  by  royal  proo-  moval  of  the  men  to  the  mountains  until  Sep- 
l^oi^iiioii.  There  were  about  40,000  available  tember,  to  work  on  the  summit  sections.  Be- 
men  in  the  regular  army  reserve,  and  30,000  yond  Quetta  the  road  was  completed  for  thirty 
in  tlie  militia  reserve,  to  enable  the  places  of  miles  by  the  end  of  July. 
tie  two  army  corps,  find  a  reserve  division  of  During  the  period  of  extreme  tension  in 
lo.o«X>  men,  also  mobilized,  to  be  supplied  by  April  and  May,  English  cruisers  followed  Rus- 
tr^h  Engliah  troops.  There  were  already  on  sian  men-of-war  in  all  their  movements.  In 
the  Afghan  frontier  nearly  enough  men  to  American  waters  the  Garnet  shadowed  closely 
f  jrm  the  first  army  corps,  the  troops  in  the  the  Russian  Strelok.     The  Russian  admuraL 
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oomraanding  the  sqnadron  in  tbe  China  seas,  the  dorbar,  and  offered  to  farnish  troops  for 

when  followed  into  Yokohama  by  three  Brit-  operations  on  the  Afghan  frontier, 

ish  ships,  prepared  for  action,  and  brought  his  Rudn  Sdattsu  with  Penli* — Simoltaneouslj 

gans  to  bear,  explaining  to  the  British  flag-  with  her  advance  to  the  frontier  of  Afghanistan 

captain,  who  questioned  him  as  to  his  strauge  Kuraia  has  betrayed  an  inclination  to  secure  a 

conduct,  that  the  persistency  with  which  Brit-  new  ^* rectification"  of  the  Persian  frontier 

i*>h  ships  followed  the  vessels  of  his  fleet  led  which  would  give  her  a  portion  of  the  fertile 

him  to  suspect  some  sinister  design.  lands  in  the  Eastern  portion  of  the  6hah*8 

As  announced  in  the  debate  on  the  vote  of  dominions,  and  greatly  improve  her  military, 
credit,  the  Khartoum  expedition  planned  for  politicid,  and  commercial  position,  especially 
the  autumn  was  countermanded,  and  the  with-  in  relation  to  Herat.  It  is  possible  to  improve 
drawal  of  the  forces  in  the  Soodan  was  in  the  Russian  communications  and  means  of  sub- 
progress.  The  Indian  troops  at  Suakin  were  «stence  in  this  quarter  by  irrigating  the  desert; 
ordered  home.  The  Australian  contingent  in  but  that  object  can  be  accomplished  still  better 
the  Soodan  was  offered  for  service  in  Afghan-  by  annexing  a  part  of  Ehorassan.  Since  the 
istan  if  necessary  by  the  Government  of  New  inclosure  of  Persia  on  the  east  as  well  aa  on 
South  Wales.  Other  colonies  made  like  offers,  the  north  and  northwest  by  the  Bnssian  do- 
Fortiflcations  at  Hong-Kong,  Sinjgapore,  and  minions,  the  Shah  is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
other  naval  ports  were  enlarged  and  improved,  the  Ozar.  Difficulties  between  the  Persian 
and  coal  stored  at  the  coaling-stations.  Anew  Government  and  Yomut  Turkomans  immi- 
coaling-station.  Port  Hamilton,  was  occupied  grated  from  Russian  territory  led  recently  to 
in  the  China  seas,  within  a  few  hundred  miles  complaints  from  St.  Petersburg,  and  overtures 
of  Yladivostock.  The  inhabitants  of  British  for  the  cession  of  Astrabad  Bay  and  the  Attrek 
Oolumbia  began  to  fortify  their  own  ports,  valley,  controlling  the  route  from  the  Caspian 
and  the  people  of  Hong-Kong  and  Singapore  to  Meshed.  Russia  is  said  to  have  made  offers 
bore  the  principal  part  of  the  costs  of  forti-  for  the  purchase  of  the  sacred  city  of  Meshed, 
fication.  the  possession  of  which  would  give  her  a  great 

The  Hindoos  manifested  generally  a  spirit  of  influence  in  the  Mohammedan  world  as  well  as 
devoted  loyalty.  The  native  papers,  which  a  another  commercial  and  military  route  to  Herat 
few  months  bef«»re  were  loud  m  complaints  of  and  central  Asia,  and  a  wide  section  of  pro- 
British  oppression,  and  scarcely  veiled  their  ductive  country.  The  Khorassanis  are  pre- 
revolutionary  sentiments,  now  vied  with  the  pared,  if  not  eager,  for  Russian  annexation, 
London  press  in  bellicose  expressions.  Wealthy  detesting  as  they  do  the  Kajur  dynasty.  A 
nobles  offered  their  property  to  the  Govern-  petition  to  the  White  Czar  to  that  effect  was 
ment  for  the  object  of  repelling  invasion.  The  lately  circulated  among  them^  receiving  10,000 
feudatory  sovereigns,  whose  overgrown  arma-  signatures.  When  the  Russians  moved  upon 
ments  were  the  subject  of  a  scare  in  England  Merv,  the  Zill-*es-Sultan,  Governor  of  southern 
the  year  before,  placed  troops  and  money  at  Perna  at  Ispahan,  who  is  the  favorite  son  of 
the  disposal  of  the  imperial  authorities.  The  the  Shah,  the  most  likely  successor  to  the 
Nepaulese  Government  called  out  and  drilled  throne,  and  the  most  efficient  administrator  in 
12,000  Goorkas,  and  proffered  their  service.  Persia,  went  to  Teheran  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
The  Maharajah  of  Mysore  equipped  a  regiment  ing  the  ministry  of  war,  and  of  carrying  out  a 
of  cavalry,  and  offered  to  supply  bullocks  and  plan  for  an  English  alliance  against  Russia.  To 
to  contribute  to  the  extent  of  the  whole  re-  conciliate  Kngiand,  Ayub  Khan,  the  pretender 
sources  of  his  state.  The  Nawab  of  Moorshe-  whom  Russia  may  help  to  the  throne  of  Cabul, 
dabad  sold  his  family  jewels  in  order  to  place  was  arrested  near  the  Afghan  border  and  im- 
two  lacs  of  rupees  at  the  disposal  of  the  Gov-  prisoned,  while  an  Anglophile  ofliicial  was  made 
emment.  The  Nawab  Ahsumoolla  Khan,  of  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The  condition  for 
Dacca,  sold  all  his  personal  property,  and  prof-  the  transfer  of  the  Shah's  sympathies  to  £ng- 
fered  the  eight  lacs  that  it  realized.  The  land  was  the  realization  of  Nassr-ed- Din's  old 
Maharajah  of  Tipperah,  another  of  the  promi-  dream  of  the  annexation  of  Herat  To  this  the 
nent  Mohammedans  of  Bengal,  offered  to  con-  English  Government  would  not  listen,  so  the 
tribute  the  proceeds  of  his  entire  estate.  The  plan  fell  through,  and  the  war  office  was  given 
heads  of  all  the  most  important  Mohammedan  to  another  son  of  the  Shah,  the  Nafb-ea-Sul- 
and  Hindoo  native  states  made  formal  tenders  taneh,  a  friend  of  Russia,  who  brought  to  the 
of  service  at  the  Rawul  Pindi  Durbar.  The  avaricious  monarch  a  gift  of  250,000  tomans, 
ruler  of  Cashmere  placed  his  entire  resources  supplied  according  to  Persian  rumors  from  the 
at  the  disposal  of  tne  Viceroy.  Similar  offers  Russian  Exchequer.  In  July,  1864,  while  the 
were  made  by  the  Rigput  chiefs  of  Oodeypoor,  arrangements  for  the  delimitation  of  the  Afghan 
Jeypoor,  Jodhpoor,  Ulwar,  Dholapore,  Kotah,  frontier  were  in  progress,  Yahya  Khan,  a  rela- 
and  Bikaneer;  the  Punjanb  chiefs  of  Puttiala,  tive  of  the  Shah  and  a  high  officer  of  state. 
Bhawalpore,  Nabha,  and  Jhind ;  the  great  Mo-  the  Mushir-ed*Dowleh,  was  dispatched  to  St. 
hammedan  chiefs  Scindia  and  Holkar  of  cen-  Petersburg  on  a  secret  mission.  The  Shah  is 
tral  India,  those  of  Bhopal,  Rewah,  Dhan,  said  to  have  conceded  to  Russia  the  privilege, 
Oorcha,  Pnnna,  Rutlam,  and  Jowra,  and  the  in  the  event  of  an  English  war,  of  occupying 
Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  who  was  represented  at  and  garrisoning  the  Persian  frontier  south  of 
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Sarakbs  along  the  Heri  Rnd  as  far  as  Eiafir  her  antagonist  to  deliver  a  telling  blow.    The 

Kaleh,  the  point  where  the  Meshed-IIerat  road  whole  case  of  the  English  depended  on  the  de- 

crosses  the  frontier  line.  Insive  figment  of  a  '^  strong,  united,  and  friend- 

lis  Attitiia  tf  etber  Pewerb—The  English  ly  Afghanistan.''  To  attempt  to  march  an 
speculated  on  a  wide^spread  disafi^ection  in  army  to  the  northern  frontier  of  Afghanistan 
RosBia  which  woold  cripple  the  empire  in  the  to  battle  for  the  neutralization  of  the  disputed 
eTent  of  war.  If  they  could  land  in  Georgia,  strip  of  country,  was  out  of  the  question.  The 
they  expected  that  a  rising  of  the  whole  Gau«  reconquest  and  thorough  subjugation  of  the 
casus  woold  take  place,  and  the  Russian  com-  Afghans  would  be  first  necessary.  Such  an 
manioations  with  Asia  would  be  broken.  The  attempt  would  enable  Russia  to  absorb  the  sub- 
Turkomans  were  represented  as  embittered  by  Ject  races  of  northern  Afghanistan  without  a 
oppression,  or  easily  to  be  bought  off  from  their  struggle,  and  fix  the  boundary  idong  the  Uin- 
aUegianoe.  Turkey  they  looked  upon  as  their  doo-Koosh,  including  whatever  strategical  posi- 
neoeasary  ally.  Austria  was  counted  upon  for  tions  she  chose  to  possess  herself  of,  if  it  did 
s  diver^on  in  the  Balkan  principalities,  while  not  drive  the  Afghans  into  the  arms  of  Russia 
the  Magytu^  were  thought  to  be  eager  to  seize  and  enable  her  to  chase  the  English  across  the 
apon  Poland  and  to  strike  a  blow  at  Russia  out  Suleiman  range  and  carry  the  war  into  India 
of  revenge  for  old  wrongs.  The  existing  cool-  ^*  under  the  banner  of  plunder  and  carnage, 
neas  with  Germany  and  her  rigidly  pacific  pol-  after  the  manner  of  Tamerlane."  The  fedbe 
iey  gave  them  no  expectation  of  assistance  from  and  helpless  position  into  which  English  diplo- 
her,  but  rather  of  efftirts  to  avert  or  circum-  maoy  was  betrayed  gave  tbe  British  side  of 
scribe  the  conflict.  The  large  German  inter-  the  controversy  the  appearance  of  hypocritical 
«t  in  Russian  loans  rendered  such  efforts  the  bluster  intended  mainly  to  impress  the  Ameer 
more  probable.  The  financial  embarrassments  and  the  people  of  India, 
of  Rosdia  were  supposed  to  be  so  great  as  to  It  was  reported  that  the  German  and  Aus- 
deprive  her  perhaps  of  the  means,  and  certain-  trian  ambassadors  uiformed  the  Porte  in  April 
ly  of  the  will,  to  carry  on  a  great  war.  Tbe  that  if  Turkey  allowed  either  the  British  or 
Bassians  held  as  slight  an  opinion  of  the  abil-  the  Russian  fleet  to  pass  the  Dardanelles,  the 
tty  of  the  English  to  engage  in  the  struggle,  Treaty  of  Berlin  womd  eo  ipso  be  annulled,  and 
owing  to  tbe  amallness  of  their  array  and  the  thatGermany  and  Austria  would  consider  tnem- 
baekward  state  of  their  armaments.  Against  selves  free  from  every  engagement.  They  de- 
an immediate  conflict  on  the  Afghan  frontier  dared  further  that  the  Porte  would  have  to 
they  felt  secoref  and  thought  that,  before  that  make  its  neutrality  respected  by  its  own  re- 
could  oome,  Afghanistan  would  go  to  pieces  and  sources,  and  that  the  result  would  be  tbe  same 
tbe  nefaeet  provinces  of  the  country  fall  under  if  either  belligerent  forced  the  passage  of  the 
Rawnan  sway.    Though  the  Afghan  ruler  was  Dardanelles. 

oontrolled  by  English  influences,  or  rather  paid  The  Swedish  Government  began  to  arm  its 

to  keep  quiet,  Russia  might  again  acquire  the  fleet  and  to  construct  batteries  for  the  purpose 

tseeodency  she  had  in  the  times  of  Dost  Mo-  of  preventing  England  from  establishing  a  coal- 

kanmed  and  Shore  AH.    Assertions  were  re-  ing- station  in  Gotland.    The  Baltic  powers 

pextedly  made  by  Russian  officials  and  publicists  were  expected  to  unite  in  enforcing  the  neu- 

tbat  Abdarrahman  was  playing  a  double  game,  trality  of   the  sound.     The  Porte  provided 

Tbe  Eoglisb  counted  further  that  China  would  against  eventualities  by  fortifying  Kars  and  or- 

aDy  herself  with  England  in  order  to  save  Corea  dering  arms  and  ammunition, 

frmn  invasiou  and  the  seizure  of  her  harbors  While  England  and  India  were  stirred  with 

for  a  Roaaiaa  naval  base,  and  to  recover  Maat-  war  preparations,  preliminary    arrangements 

cbooria.  for  mobilization  were  quietly  made  in  Rusda. 

The  Russian  position  in  the  controversy  re-  The  Russian  press  contemptuously  charaoter- 

eeived  aotnally  the  moral  support  of  the  A  us-  ized  the  feverish  preparations  of  Great  Britain 

tro-German  alliance.   Confident  of  this  support,  as  childish  threats.    Since  the  beginning  of  the 

^  Ra<^an  Cabinet  could  afford  to  disregard  year  only  a  slight  movement  of  troops  had 

the  warlike  threats  of  England,  and  maintain  taken  place,  principally  from  Tnrkistan  to  the 

irmly  the  ground  taken  in  the  boundary  dis-  Afghan  firontier.    A  few  battalions  only  had 

^ate.    Evidence  transpired  that  the  German  crossed  tbe  Caspian.    The  force  on  the  Afghan 

Q^noellor  was  taking  measures  to  prevent  an  frontier  in  May  was  reported  as  follows:  In 

BBmediate  conflict.    However  little  Germany  Ehaka,  100  infantry,  400  cavalry,  and  8  guns ; 

aoght  object  to  the  northern  Colossus  that  at  Surakhs,  300  infantry,  400  cavalry,  and  3 

laoimed  her  growth  in  eastern  Europe  and  guns;  at  Pul-i-Ehatum,  200  infantry  and  100 

tke  arrogant  naval  power  that  thwarted  her  cavalry ;  at  Eushid  Eala,  2,020  infantry,  800 

tspirataons  over  seas  wasting  their  energies  in  cavalry,  and  4  guns;  between  Kushid  Eala  and 

A  kMcalized  conflict  in  central  Asia,  she  could  Merv,  2,060  infantry,  600  cavalry,  and  4  guns; 

aot  suffer  the  torch  of  war  to  be  kindled  in  near  Penjdeh,  1,200  infantry,  800  cavalry,  and 

Sazopeu     If  Germany  and  Austria,  according  4   guns;   at  Zulfikar,  400  infantry;   and  at 

to  th«r  apparent  intention,  compelled  Turkey  Akrobat,  200  cavalry. 

>»keep  the  Dardanelles  closed  against  the  Eng-  Aftei*  the  Peivjdeh  incident  war  prepara- 

Lih  fleets  Great  Britain  could  nowhere  reach  tions  proceeded  with  greater  haste.    Two  di- 
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visions  were  forwarded  to  Tarkistan.     The  did  not  send  Gen.  Zelenoj  to  meet  Sir  Peter 

enormonsforce,  in  the  neighborhood  of  100,000  Lnmsden,  bat  laid  their  territorial  clMitns  be- 

men,  already  stationed  in  the  Caacasns,  was  fore  the  London  Goyemment,  while  the  Cos- 

increaaed.    Redoabts  were  made  at  Batoam.  taeks  quietly  occupied  the  country  claimed. 

At  Oronstadt  orders  were  reoeired  about  the  M.  Lessar,  an  engineer  of  Freneh  birth,  who 

middle  of  April  to  have  40  war-ships  and  20  had  explored  the  frontier  region  with  reference 

torpedo-boats  made  ready  for  immediate  serr-  to  railroad  routes,  was  sent  to  Ix>ndon  in  the 

io^.      Troops   and   stores  were  sent  out  to  beginning  of  February,  to  assist  in  the  negotia- 

Vladivostoolc.    Before  the  middle  of  April  the  tions  between  Earl  Granville  and  Baron  de 

Cossack  reserves  were  called  out,  which  is  the  Staal.    The  main  point  of  the  Russian  conten- 

first  step  toward  placing  the  Army  of  the  Gau-  tion  was  that  the  lh)ntier  line  should  be  an 

casus  on  a  war  footing.  ethnographical  one,  and  that  it  should  assign 

The  army  in  Tarkistan  numbered   nearly  to  Russia  the  Turkoman  tribes  that  had  recent- 

70,000  men,  including  the  Cossacks  colonized  ly  acknowledged  Russian  sovereignty,  and  all 

in  Zerafshan  and  on  the  Narym.    The  main  the  lands  possessed  by  them.    The  line  along 

forces  were  collected  in  the  Ferghana  district,  the  crest  of  the  Barkhut   and  Paropamisua 

with  headquarters  at  Margbilan,  and  in  the  mountains,  ft'om  the  Heri  Rnd  to  the  head-wa- 

Zerafsban  district  with  Samarcand  for  its  cen-  ters  of  the  Knshk,  was  proposed  as  a  suitable 

ter.    In  the  first  there  were  12,000  men,  and  one  from  the  ethnical  point  of  view,  and  also 

in  the  other  ttom  12,000  to  16.000.    The  Ama  in  a  geographical  and  in  a  strategical  sense. 

Darya  district  was  garrisoned  by  from  4,000  to  The  country  to  the  north  of  it  had  been  re- 

5,000  men.    These  roroes,  which  would  operate  claimed  from  predatory  violence  and  rendered 

in  the  region  of  the  Ozus,  and  possibly  descend  available  for  peaceful  colonization  by  Russian 

into  India  near  Jassin  by  a  new  route  across  arms.    The  argument  that  a  part  of  it  once  be- 

the  Pamir,  could  be  recruited  from  Tashkend  longed  to  Herat  was  balan$^ed  by  historical 

and  the  line  of  the  Syr  Darya,  and  nltimately  claims  based  on  the  ancient  extension  of  the 

from  Orenburg  and    western   Siberia.     The  dominion  of  Merv.    The  alarm  and  hostility 

Turkistan  army  was  under  the  oommand  of  created  in  England  by  the  Russian  advance^ 

Gen.  Rosenbaoh.    Gen.  KomarofiTs  army  num-  and  the  angry  demand  that  the  Russian  ont- 

bered  about  6,000  men,  including  the  newly  en-  posts  should  retire  from  the  debated  zone,  led 

listed  Tui  koTiians,  and  had  to  depend  upon  the  M.  de  Giers  to  offer  as  a  concession,  in  the  be- 

Caucasus  for  re-enforcements.  ginnhig  of  March,  that  the  line  should  not  fol- 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  terminus  of  low  the  physical  frontier  of  the  Borkhut  mount- 
the  Transcaspian  Railway  was  still  at  Eidl  Ar-  ains,  but  should  be  drawn  farther  north  in 
vat,  146  miles  from  Michaelovsk,  the  starting-  such  a  way  as  to  include  in  the  Russian  domin- 
point.  The  road  was  graded  nearly  to  Aska-  ion  the  pasture-lands  of  the  Salors,  the  salt 
bad  by  the  ndddle  of  May,  and  the  track  was  lakes  of  Ni  Maksar,  which  furnish  the  Turko- 
laid  as  far  as  Bami,  86  miles  east  of  Kizil  Arvat.  mans  with  their  salt-supply  and  their  only  ez- 
For  the  rest  of  the  line  l^e  rails  were  still  at  port  article,  and  the  oasis  of  Peigdeb.  This 
St  Petersburg.  The  rolling-stock  was  very  line,  propounded  by  M.  Lessar,  coincided  with 
deficient,  but  an  additional  supply  was  being  the  line  of  Cossack  posts,  which  had  been  ad- 
made  at  Dantzic.  The  road  was  completed  to  vanoed  to  guard  the  Salor  pasturages  and  the 
Askabad  by  about  the  Ist  of  October.  salt  lakes,  except  at  Penjdeh,  then  held  by  Af- 

He  BfUHlary  NegatlatlsHi — The  Russian  Gkyv-  ghan  troops.  Since  the  arrival  of  Sir  Peter 
emment  insisted  from  the  beginning  that  the  Lamsden  the  Afghans  also  had  advanced  into 
basis  of  the  delimitatioii  should  be  settled  by  the  debatable  zone.  They  confronted  the  Rus- 
direct  negotiations  between  the  two  oabinets.  sians  at  Zulfikar,  occupied  the  northern  en- 
The  English  Gk>vernment,  on  the  other  hand,  trances  of  the  Borkhut  passes,  and  had  crossed 
not  having  at  command  the  necessary  topo-  the  Kushk  at  Penjdeh.  The  expulsion  of  the 
graphical  information,  sought  to  invest  the  Afghans  from  Penjdeh  gave  the  Knssians  mili- 
Frontier  Commission  with  the  fullest  poissible  tary  possession  of  every  district  claimed.  The 
dignity  and  power.  The  Russian  Cabinet  was  attitude  of  the  Ameer  Abdurrahman  and  the 
determined  to  make  good  its  claims  to  the  lands  feeling  of  the  powers  of  Europe  forced  £ng- 
of  the  Turkomans,  while  the  Anglo-Indian  au-  land  to  give  up  every  thought  of  declaring  war. 
thorities  were  disposed  to  contest  those  claims,  On  the  18tn  of  April  Lord  Granville  pro- 
as was  shown  by  the  Afghan  occupation  of  posed  that^  in  order  to  avoid  the  repetition  of 
Penjdeh.  If  the  Russians  had  sent  an  osten-  regrettable  occurrences  such  as  that  of  the  80th 
tatious  commission,  attended  by  a  small  army,  of  March,  the  Russian  troops  should  withdraw 
such  as  the  Indian  and  military  authorities  had  from  the  disputed  territory,  the  English  Gov- 

Sersuaded  the  British  Government  to  send  as  emment  undertaking  on  their  part  to  prevent 

ir  Peter  Lumsden^s  escort,  a  wrangle  over  dis-  the  return  of  any  Afghan  force  to  the  debata- 

{rated  points  between  the  commissioners  might  ble  land,  and  that  the  Russian  commisdonera 

ead  to  a  collision  between  British  and  Russian  should  proceed  to  the  spot  and  the  Joint  com- 

troops  and  precipitate  a  war.    Therefore  the  mission  begin  operations  at  once ;   that  the 

Russian  Government,  protesting  that  an  nnos-  commission  should  be  guided  by  the  political 

tentatious  technical  commission  was  intended,  relations  of  tlie  tribes  occupying  the  country, 
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tai  avoid  ImposlDg  npon  the  Ameer  obliga-  NegntiatioTUi  were  reBamed  in  May.     Tha 

linns  tbut  he  woald  be  nn  willing  or  unable  to  English  Cabinet  showed  a  (riilin^eBs  to  accept 

fulQlt ;  *nd  that  an?  difference  arising  between  theyait  aeeompli,  and  give  Peojdeli  to  Russia, 

the  com raissi oners  should  be  referred  to  their  The   oonceasioa    was   less   difficult    alter    the 

rHpective  governments.     M.  de  Stsal  made  a  Ameer's  voluntary  rennnoiation  of  the  position, 

conditioi]  that  the  line  proposed  on  January  I'hey  demanded  that  by  waj  of  compensation 

2i4  should  be  the  ba«B  of  delimitation.     H.  de  Zaltikar  should  be  secured  to  the  Ameer. 

Giers,  in  his  ansver,  declined  to  withdraw  Kua-  Much  indignation  was  felt  in  England  at  this 

(iao  troops,  bnt  iruold  consent  to  the  retire-  compromise,  which  gave  up  tha  whole  debated 

ment  of  the  outposts  from  anv  locality  during  tone,  and  practically  accepted  the  Lesser  bonnd- 

llie  examination  of  tbe  ground  by  the  oommis-  ary  that  was  rejected  In  March,  withont  any 

siiiners,  attended  by  escorts  limited  to  one  hun-  reqaital  for  the  blow  to  British  prestige  and 

dred  men,  and  proposed  that,  as  delimitation  honor  received  at  ^eqjdeh. 

urufrrescted,  each  side  should  be  bound  to  eatab-  The  Bussian  reply,  received  Hay  29,  agrMd 

jish  posts  and  maintain  order  along  the  front-  to  the  pn^osal  to  leave  to  the  Ameer  ZuTfikar 

ier.  .The  British  Government  desiredto  obtain  and  Uomobak  at  the  aonthem  eKtremity  of 

from  Raaaia  a  treaty  recognizing  the  bonnd-  the  Peifjdeh  oasis.     The  pass  of  Zolfikar  is 

ary  now  to  be  agreed  npon  as  a  perpetool  and  doable,  one  eutraooe  ginii)[  oeoesa  from  Fer- 


hiTioUble  limit  to  RasnaD  operations.     Tbe  Bio,  by  a  ford  across  the  Heri  Rud,  and  the 

hasiona  declared  tltat  they  wished  to  obtain  other  from  the  Salor  oonntry  to  a  niley  that 

s«  permanent  and  secure  a  frontier  a*  possible,  leads  Into  the  plains  north  of  tbe  Borkhut 

as  waa  evinced  by  their  contention  for  on  eth-  monntains.     The  Engliuh  demand  was  not  jns- 

Dizraphie  boundary,  and  for  the  indivisibility  tified  by  strong  strate^cal  considerations,  but 

cf  the  tribes.    Their  object  in  asking  for  a  de-  had  its  motive  principally  in  a  desire  for  an 

iiiiitatioD  waatoestablish  settled  order  in  their  amende  from  Rnssla,  soch  as  wonld  be  implied 

Turlcomaalsii  poooeasions,  and  guard  against  In  the  abandonment  of  a  post  already  occupied 

b^irder  tronhlea  with  the  Afghans.     In  riew  by  the  Cossacks.    Military  circles  in  Rnssia 

of  the  eraneeoent  and  fictitious  natare  of  the  now  became  indignant  In  turn  at  the  slight 

Kn^liah    protectorate  over  Afghanistan,   the  -eonceasion  required  asasalvefor British  honor. 

tronbled  aod  nnstable  condition  of  the  Afghan  They  obtuned  the  ear  of  the  Czar,  who  de- 

vMjo,  and  the  quarrelsome  and  aggressive  tern-  olored  that  positions  occupied  by  his  troops 

i-^rament  of  tbe  Afghan  people,  they  natarally  shonld  not  be  aurrendered.    In  demanding  Znl- 

d>!<lined  U>  aosfgn  so  oaored  a  character  to  a  fikar  the  English  ministry  took  the  precantioo 

r'.i;>er  boandary.    To  the  English  demand  H.  to  obtain  the  approval  of  the  Ameer,  and  tfana 

L-'-^sar  raepoaded  with  the  qnery,  "  Who  will  provide  against  snotber  disoomfitnre  like  hia 

auflrer  forthe  Afgbansf"  disavowal  of  their  claim  of  Pe^Jdeh.    They 

T».  XIV.— a  A 
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were  therefore  in  the  position  to  declare  that  Zalfikar  was  finally  hronght  to  a  termination  in 
England  was  pledged  to  secnre  Zalfikar  for  the  the  heginning  of  September  bj  a  compromise. 
Ameer.  The  Russian  minister,  obedient  to  The  Russian  Government,  after  making  topo- 
tlie  dominant  sentiment,  endeavored  now  to  graphical  inqairiea,  considerably  modified  their 
minimize  the  concession  to  which  he  had  con-  position,  abandoning  to  the  Ameer  the  whole 
sented  in  principle,  that  the  line  should  be  of  Zulfikar  Pass  proper, 
drawn  on  the  Heri  Kad,  '*  at  a  point  north  of  ILABAHA*  State  G^ienaeat — The  following 
Zulfikar."  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov- 
The  question  as  to  the  extension  of  the  ter-  emor,  Edward  A.  O'Neal,  Democrat;  Secretary 
ritory  to  be  conceded  was  scarcely  raised  when  of  State,  Ellis  Phelan ;  Treasurer,  Frederick  U. 
the  Liberal  Government  in  England  went  out  Smith;  Auditor,  M.  C.  Burke;  Attorney-Gen- 
of  office.  The  anti- Russian  speeches  of  Lord  eral,  Thomas  N.  McClellan ;  Superintendent  of 
Salisbury  before  taking  office,  in  conjunction  Education,  Solomon  Palmer ;  Railroad  Com- 
with  the  choice  of  so  pronounced  a  Russophobe  missioners,  Henry  R.  Shorter,  L.  W.  Lawler, 
as  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  as  the  head  of  the  and  W.  0.  Tunstall ;  Commissioner  of  Agricult- 
India  Office,  led  the  Russians  to  anticipate  a  ure,  E.  0.  Betts.  Judiciary,  Supreme  Court : 
vigorous  and  militant  policy  that  would  over-  Chief-Justice,  George  W.  Stone ;  Associate  Jus- 
turn  the  basis  for  a  friendly  understanding  tices,  H.  M.  SomervUle  and  David  Olopton. 
already  attained.    The  Jdarquis  of  Salisbury  UgldatlTe  SobIob. — The  Legislature,  which 

Juieted  the  general  fear  by  his  statement  in  was  in  session  at  the  close  of  the  year,  ad- 

arliament  that,  as  he  found  the  business  in  joumed  in    February.     Among   its  notable 

the  process  of  settlement,  it  became  the  duty  achievements  were  the  defeat  of  the  restrictive 

of  the  new  Government  *^  to  take  up  the  policy  railroad  bills  and  the  reduction  f  if  the  tax-rate 

where  it  had  been  left,  and  to  conduct  it  to  from  six  and  a  half  to  six  mills.    The  road  laws, 

such  an  issue  as  seemed  consistent  with  the  founded  on  a  social  and  economic  condition 


ever,  on  the  largest  construction  of  the  terms  a  change, 
of  the  Russian  engagement  with  reference  to        A  law  was  passed  providing  for  instruction  of 

Zulfikar.     The  line  proposed  started  at  the  all  pupils  in  all  schools  and  colleges  supported 

Heri  Rud,  north  of  the  pasa,  taking  in  the  de-  in  whole  or  in  part  by  public  money,  or  under 

file  leading  from  Persia  Afghan,  as  well  as  the  State  control,  in  hygiene  and  physiology,  with 

pasture-lands  along  the  river  that  go  by  the  special  reference  to  the  efiTects  of  alcoholio 

name  of  Zulfikar,  but  leaving  to  Russia  the  drinks,  stimulants,  and  narcotics  upon  the  hu- 

interior  valley  and  the  other  defile,  brides  nian  system. 

other  positions  in  dangerous  proximity  to  the       Another  law  modifies  the  common-law  lia- 

wells  and  salt  lakes  of  their  new  possessions,  bility  of  employers  to  their  workmen,  in  cases 

that  were  claimed  by  Enrfand  for  the  Ameer,  of  death  or  injury  resulting  from  carelessness 

To  give  up  these,  they  declared,  would  be  sur-  or  defective  materials  or  faulty  construction, 
rendering  "  the  key  to  Russians  house."    The       Other  acts  of  the  session  are  the  following: 
nearest  road  from   Akrobat  to  the  wells  of       For  repairinff  the  buildings  ttTalladosa,  known  as 

Mulla  Hairan  Taka,  and  the  pasturages  of  the  ^«  bi-**J"'  ™^^«»*io"^  ^o""  *^«  ^^^  *^«  J^™»^  *»d 

BUiTOunding  valley,  lies  through  the  country  ^^'to  prevent  pnbUo  drunkenness, 
olamied  by  England.    M.  de  Giers  distinctly       For  the  revision  and  oodiflcation  of  the  publlo  stat- 

refused  to  concede  this  portion  of  the  disputed  utea  of  this  State,  both  civil  and  criminal, 
territory  in  the  preliminary  negotiations  that       For  the  appointment  of  inapectors  of  timber  and 

precedcia  the  agreement  to  abandon  Zulfikar.  ^^]?t'«-,»^.« -^f^.«-«^  .•.  i.«f»«««v«««^^«* 
&„..:«.  ^df^.^A  7!v  ^n^v...  ♦"u^  »«.^4-4.A.  4.^  w*  >a4-41a<i        To  amend  an  act  to  amend  an  act  to  revive  ana  ooni' 

Russia  offered  to  alio  w  the  matter  to  be  settled  pi^^^  the  jfeological  and  agricultural  survey  of  the  State, 

by  the  commissioners  on  the  spot,  but  the  approved  Feb.  19, 1888. 

proposal  was  rejected.    In  the   beginning  of       To  authorize  the  Governor  to  employ  an  expert  ao- 

July  the  Afghans  began  to  mass  troops  again  2^5°**°*  to  act  as  examiner  of  pubUo  accounts  and  to 

on  the  border     The  Russians  thereupon  ad-  ^^|Srther?oTfine  and  regulate  the  convict  syatem 

vanced  in  force  to  Zulfikar.    The  British  bound-  of  Alabama. 

ary  commissioners  retired  to  Herat,  and  were       For  the  sale  of  snoh  landa  as  have  been  or  may  be 

now  invited  into  the  city  by  the  Afghans,  selected  under  and  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  Cons^res:^ 

Since  the  Ameer's  return  from  IndU  his  troops  SP*)^^/!-^^  5^  J^  ^  *!!^i^'®  *  w^TJfS*  -     *^.  ? 

-L^A  v«*«  «f  ».^.w  z^^^^^^^  fi,«  #^.f.:A^<>f4^««  University  of  Alabama  from  the  pubho  landa  m  said 

had  been  at  work  improving  the  f orbflcations.  g^^^ ,,  a^roved  April  88, 1884 ;  and  for  the  applica- 

The  assistance  of  English  engmeer  officers  was  tion  of  all  moneys  arising  from  euch  sales. 

now  accepted.     Lord  Salisbury  demanded  that       To  authoriie  the  Alabama  State  Bar  Association  to 

the  Russian  troops  should  be  withdrawn  from  institute  and  prosecute  proceedings  to  ^bar  prac- 

the  «dT.noed  poritlons  in  the  ZuWkar  Paaa  "'f^^K^onl  ««nlni>aon  of  Mtn«»«.  in  courts 

pending  negotiations.    Russia  agreed,  on  the  of  chancery. 

condition  that  the  Afghans  should  not  occupy       To  prescribe  a  uniform  mode  of  executing  convcy> 

the  positions  evacuated.    The  discussion  over  snoea  of  lands  and  of  every  interest  therein. 
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Allowhigrpftreiitfl  or  penonal  representative  of  a  mi-  now  existin?  against  any  county,  incurred  for  the 

n^'rcliild  to  sue  a  person  or  corporation  for  a  wrongful  erection  of  tne  necessary  ouildin^  or  other  ordinary 

act  or  oraijtiiion  cau;5ing  any  pentonal  ii^oiy  to  or  death  county  purposes,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  created  tor 

ofi^uch  minor.  the  erection  of  necessary  public  building,  or  bridges, 

To  increasie  the  facilities  for  instruction  and  for  the  or  for  the  condruction  or  vmprotement  of  public  roada^ 

tresiiment  of  the  pupils  of  the  Alabama  Institute  for  any  county  may  levy  and  collect  such  special  taxes  as 

th?  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind.  may  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  authorized  by 

To  provide  for  the  pavment  of  the  interest  on  the  law,  tuch  tax  tehen  levied/or  the  improvement  or  con- 

State  aebt  payable  outside  of  the  State.  ttruction  0/ public  roads  not  to  exceed  one  half  0/ one 

To  authoriiEC  the  State  Treasurer  to  dispose  of  cer-  per  centum  tn  any  one  year^  wiiich  taxes  so  levied  and 

tain  uncurrent  fimds  now  in  tlie  treasury.  collected  shall  be  apphcd  exclusively  to  the  purposes 

To  pirevent  the  violation  or  evasion  of  prohibitory  for  which  the  same  shall  have  been  levied  and  col- 

bw9,  and  of  the  laws  requiring  license  to  sell  spiritu-  lected. 

ois,  vinouA,  or  malt  liquors.  «,,           . .               i.          *       1.                  •  1          j 

To  set  apart  to  widows  and  minora  the  property  ex-  .  ^  ^^  ©njire  number  of  acts,  memorials,  and 

empt  from  administration  and  debts  under  the  laws  of  jomt  resolutions  passed  by  the  Legislature  and 

ALiltoma  without  any  administration  thereon.  approved  was  450.     The  number  of  the  session 

To  provide  the  manner  in  which  corporations  and  gf  1832— '88  was  358 

Ta^iiirsuSf '"'^'^''''^'^^^^''''^'''^^'''""^*  Cil«^-.The  number  of  convictions  in  the 

To  make  an  appropriation  for  the  enlargement  of  State  during  1883  was  2,812;  the  number  of 

the  Capitol,  and  to  furnish  the  same.  acquittals,  1,265 ;  the  n amber  of  nol,  pro8.,  etc., 

To  divide  the  State  into  nine  iudicial  circuits,  and  1  296 ;  the  number  of  prosecutions,  5,878.    The 

to  fix  the  times  and  phwes  of  holding  courts  therein,  predominant  crimes  were  assault  and  battery. 

Fertile  substitution  of  lost  or  destroy  edmdictments.  »^    ,  »^«*****»**«  x/*****^  w^  «  ««o»m*w  ««.»*  wai,v^iy, 

For  the  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes  for  the  ^^  grand  larceny.     During  1884,  the  convic- 

M3e  of  this  State  and  the  counties  thereof,  and  to  de-  tions  were  8,210 ;  acquittals,  1,876 ;  nol,  pros., 

fioe  the  duties  of  offioera  engaged  about  the  said  as-  etc.,  1,645 ;  prosecutions,  6,281.     The  predomi- 

se^ment  and  collection  of  taxea.        _^    ,   .  ^    .  nant  crime  was  concealed  weapons.    Eleven 

Jtn^^t^i^^          ^    ^^^  ^^^"'^ties  are  not  included  In  the  report  for 

To  amend  section  1  of  an  act  to  give  landlords  of  1883,  and  fourteen  for  1884.     The  death-pen- 

st/>re-houses,  dwelling-houses,  and  other  buildings,  alty  was  inflicted  only  once  in  1888,  and  in 

a  lien  on  the  goods  of  their  tenants  for  rent.  1884  ten  times.     The  crimes  that  merited  this 

To  amend  an  act  to  nermit  .defendants  to  make  punishment  are  rape  and  murder, 

raternents  m  their  own  behalf  m  all  trials  of  mdict-  *^  t>^u*:„^  *«  tu^  ^«,«;««  ^f  «^«««„i^^  .„^„^ 

m^iit^  complaints,  or  other  criminal  proceedings.  Relative  to  the  carrying  of  concealed  weap- 

An  act  to  protect  and  encourage  industry  ^«,«»'  » J^'™«1  ^^  ^^^  State  says: 

within  the  State  of  Alabama  declares  that—  ^^  '^^'^^^  thus  seem  that  the  Uw  te  powerless  to 

-      ,   „  ,     -             ^,      ^      J,    .  suppress  a  practice  that  does  so  much  harm  and  no 

Any  pereon  who  shaU,  by  force  or  threate  of  vio-  good.  The  trouble  about  the  crime  is,  that  the  carry- 
lonce  to  person  or  property,  prevent  or  seek  to  pre-  fng  of  concealed  weapons  is  sustained  by  public  sen- 
vent  any  person  from  doins;  work  or  ftirnishing  mate-  timent,  and  to  be  convicted  of  the  offense  oirries  with 
nal-»,  for  or  from  contra^ng  to  do  work,  or  tumish  it  no  opprobrium  whatever.  There  is  no  lack  of  duty 
mau  nala  to  «iy  person,  flrm,  or  corporation  engaged  performed  on  the  part  of  the  Uw  officers, 
in  any  lawful  busmeas,  or  who  shall  in  like  manner  dis- 
turb.'interfere  with,  or  prevent  or  attempt  to  disturb,  The  same  journal  says  respecting  the  death- 
in  le n'ere  with  or  prevent  the  peaceable  exercise  of  any  penalty : 

kwfulindnstry,  business,  or  calling,  by  any  other  per-  mi.:    -* -«.v       s              •    1.             ^    * 

^m  within  the  State  of  Alabama,  shall  be  guilty  W  a  .  P»?.  '^m  increase  is  by  no  sort  of  means  an 

n:L^iefneanor  and  on  oonviction  must  be  flnSi  not  less  "^^ication  that  capital  cnmes  are  on  the  increase 

t>i^$ia,noriiiorethan$500,andmayahwbeimpris-  S?'!?^*-    "  6im|)ly  goes  to  show  that  the  Ij^chings 

on*.d  in  the  county  jaU  or  seitenced  to  hard  laboV  for  "^^^t   ^1^.^  horribly  frequent  m  1882  and  1888  have 

the  county  for  not  more  than  twelve  months.  awakened  the  people,  the  courts,  and  the  junes  to  the 

'                     J  A        L    •           u             1  imperative  necessity  of  enforcing  the  law.    It  was 

An  act  was  passed  to  submit  to  the  people  not  that  crime  grew  wone,  but  that  pubUo  sentiment 

of  t  be  State  at  the  general  election  to  be  held  grew  bettor, 

on  the  first  Monday  in  Aagnst.  1886  an  amend-  ^^^g^^    g     jj          g 

ment  to  aeotion  7,  Article  Xi,  of  the  Constita-  Tri«a««/»i» %•.-*  jwi   *          i       n  a-u  v. 

ti.,n,  providing  a  special  tax  of  one  fonrth  of  .„,"i^*"'„'S'i^/°'"S"^^ ??'^*'' "« ' 

oDe  pir  cent,  for  the  city  of  Birmingham  to  be  i^i-^jP.f  ;  *'^',''?  °!  *?LJ^«'T,  <*"«"'•     ?*» 

appliVd  to  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  bonds  ZTjTih^  ,^«?nm  Kfli?  ^'S'^.!^ 

r      \A  -*;#.-.  «La  f^m  »  •;nir;r«/.  ft.«^  ♦^  ^««  ^49  catcfl  at  the  gymnasium  in  Tiflis,  and  passed 

IT^^lL^tZtn^t^ZJj^        ^'  through  the  military  school  of  Oonstantine. 

8^id  bonds  at  the  maturity  thereof.  tt.  oZ,„^a  a^*.  {«  'd.,^.,:.  s^^  *t  ^  a i : 

At  the  same  time  there  is  to  be  submitted  a  ^®  TTk               a      f  '°  ^^a%  ®??"'?^y  '^^^- 

^      \^ui^^Zl^ir.^  IJ^\1^  kL^  iL^i^i^YJ  ™®°^  ®^  hussars,  and  returned  to  the  Caucasus 

L-'T/  J^^^aSon^^^^^      Ld  i  fo  fowl  ««  «*«^^°*  ^  ^^c  chief  of  Central  Daghestan, 

T     '^^^^tMLv  and  ifterward  to  the  mUitary  commiider  of 

lamendmentin  italics).  Daghestan  district    Subsequently  he  was  at- 

>ECTiasi  5.  Noooun^  m  tWa  State  shall  be  author-  tached  for  special  service  to  the  Grand  Duke 

;z^  1  CO  levy  a  larger  rate  of  taxation  in  any  one  year,  •»/•  u     it          -it*     1.     «^  «  ^^  v»*»ju«  j^ua.^ 

or.  the  val^  of  the  taxable  property  therein,  than  one  Michael,  Im penal  Lieutenant  of  the  Caucasus, 

L*lf  of  one  per  oentmn :  who  placed  bim  in  1873  on  the  staflf  of  Col.  Lo- 

Pro^itUd^  That  to  paj  debts  existing  at  the  ratifi-  makin,  with  whom  he  went  through  the  Khi- 

csion  of  thU  Constitution  an  additional  rote  of  one  ^^  campaign,  in  which  be  received  a  wound  in 

f .  jrth  of  one  per  centum  mar  be  levied  and  collected,  ^v_  i__   '  -p",  Ki.«ir^i.«.  k«  -^««:««j  4.k^  ^-^^..  ^* 

w  ti  :h  .hall  brexclusivelyippTopriated  to  the  pay-  ^f  ^^^\  ^""l  ^?^^7  ^^  rwieived  the  orders  of 

ai'-n-  of  Rw^  debts,  or  the  interest  thereon.  Vladimir  and  btanislas,  and  was  promoted  to 

Prozid^furilur^  That  to  p^  any  debt  or  liability  be  major.    He  accompanied  Gren.  Lomakin  in 
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1875  on  the  expedition  for  punishing  the  Tnr-  was  regarded  as  void  In  France.  A  form  of  cer- 

komans.     His  orilliant  career  was  Uien  inter-  tificate  had  been  supplied  to  all  the  French  con- 

rnpted  bj  a  punishment  as  characteristic  of  snlar  agents  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  which 

the  Russian  luilitary  system  as  his  rapid  pro-  all  the  details  of  the  requisitions  of  the  French 

motion.    For  a  duel  with  a  feUow-officer  he  law  were  distinctly  stated,  the  possession  of 

was  sentenced  to  be  degraded  to  the  ranks  and  which,  dul7  signed,  woula  be  evidence  that 

deprived  of  his  orders.   In  ^e  Turkish  war  he  they  had  been  complied  with.    On  the  presen- 

served  as  a  non-commiasioned  officer  of  dra-  tation  irom  the  lower  house  of  its  report  on 

goons  in  the  Erivan  detachment,  and  strove  the  reform  of  Convocation,  urginff  application 

valiantly  to  retrieve  his  fallen  fortunes,  with  for  the  royal  license  to  enact  ana  promulgate 

such  success  that  he  gained  the  cross  of  St.  canons  to  secure  a  fuller  representation  of  the 

George,  and  by .  the  repeated  intercession  of  clergy  of  the  province  in  that  body,  the  Bishop 

Generals  Terhukassoff  and  Lazareff  was  made  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  made  a  statement  of 

asub-lientenant.  He  took  part  in  the  first  Tekke  the  condition  of  this  question.    It  had  been 

expedition  of  1879.    After  SkobelefTs  capture  before  Convocation  for  thirty-two '  years,  and 

of  Geok  Tepe,  he  visited  Merv  in  the  disgmse  of  had  been  debated  on  several  occasions  by  their 

clerk  and  interpreter  to  the  Moscow  merchant  lord^ps  upon  petitions  from  the  lower  house ; 

Kanshin.    His  remarkable  knowledge  of  Ori-  subsequently,  the  subject  had  been  referred  to 

ental  character  enabled  him  to  enter  into  rela-  ecclesiastical  lawyers,  whose  opinion  was  that 

tions  with  the  Merv  elders,  and  even  with  the  the  constitution  of  Convocation  could  not  be 

heroic  leader  of  the  defenders  of  Geok  Tepe,  changed  except  by  the  full  authority  of  ParUa- 

and  eventually  to  secure  the  adherence  of  the  ment.     The  lower  house  had  not  accepted 

most  influential  men  in  the  tribe,  and  prepare  these  decisions,  but  had  applied  to  liis  Grac« 

the  way  for  the  Russian  occupation  of  Merv  the  President  of  the  upper  house  to  petition 

almost  without  a  shot.    For  this  masternstroke  the  Crown  for  the  specific  license  to  enact  can- 

of  diplomacy  the  rank  of  major  was  restored  ons  which,  if  enacted,  would,  it  was  thought, 

to  him,  and  when  this  grade  was  abolished  in  have  the  effect  of  enlarging  the  number  of  rep- 

the  Russian  army  he  was  made  a  lieutenant-  rcsentatives  and  of  electors.    The  desire  of  the 

colonel.    He  is  a  graphic  writer,  and  possesses  lower  bouse,  after  some  years  had  passed,  was 

a  trained  talent  for  artistic  sketching,  and  many  set  out  in  a  case  for  the  opinion  of  Sir  John 

drawings  and  stirring  descriptions  of  his  mill*  Earslake,  Sir  Richard  Baggallj,  and  Sir  Trav- 

tary  adventures  have  appeared  in  Russian  news-  ersTwiss,  but  the  result  was  not  laid  before 

papers  and  illustrated  journals.  the  Convocation,  in  consequence  of  a  disso- 

iflreUCAlir  CHURCBES.  The  Anglican  Church  Intion.  The  opinions  of  the  several  vicars- 
has  in  England  and  Wales  (including  the  two  general  were,  however,  known,  and  these  were 
archbishops  and  several  suffragans)  88  bishops,  tiiat  there  had  been  no  change  in  the  constitn- 
14,172  benefices.  21,000  clergy,  6,600  curates,  tion  of  Convocation  f^m  the  time  of  Edward 
and  6,000,000  church-sittings.  Including  the  I ;  that  the  assumption  that  the  words  lotus 
Pft>testant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  clerti$  included  all  persons  in  holy  orders  had 
States,  which  is  affiliated  with  it,  though  inde-  no  authority ;  and  that  his  Grace  the  President 
pendent,  and  the  Colonial  Churches,  tbe  An-  of  their  lordships*  house  could  not  change  the 
glican  system  is  represented  by  a  total  of  228  law,  or  alter  the  Qualification  of  voters  for 
bishops  and  29,500  clergy.  proctors,  and  so  allow  the  clergy  in  priests^ 

CMTMstlM. — ^The   Convocation   of  Canter-  orders,  other  than  incumbents  in  the  Province 

bury  met,  for  the  dispatch  of  business,  Feb,  of  Canterbury,  to  vote  for  proctors  in  the  low- 

10.     In  the  upper  house,  a  resolution  was  er  house  of  Convocation.    Afterward  a  atate- 

Jassed  in  reference  to  tJhe  death  of  Bishop  ment  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  presented  to 

ackson,  of  London,  who  was  described  as  the  the  house,  that  Convocation  could  not,  by  any 

senior  member  of  the  house,  '*both  in  rank  precedent,  proceed  to  enact  any  canon  with- 

(next  to  the  president)  and  in  tenure  of  office,  out  the  royal  sanction  being  first  obtained,  an<l 

for  thirty-one  years  its  truest  and.  most  loyal  that  such  canon  or  canons  could  not  infringe 

counselor  in  all  questions,  social,  ecclesiastical,  upon  the  constitutional  right  of  Parliament  to 

and  spiritual.**    Action  was  also  taken  in  view  alter  the  constitution  of  Convocation.  ^  A  com- 

of  the  retirement  from  active  work  of  Bishop  mittee  of  the  whole  house  was  appointed  to 

Wordsworth,  of  Lincoln,  in  which  the  house  consider  the  subject  of  the  reservation  of  the 

expreflfled  its  desire  "  to  record  its  sense  of  the  Holy  Communion  for  the  purpose  of  adminis- 

important  services  which,  during  a  long  life,  tration  to  the  sick,  who  made  a  report,  bob- 

he  has  rendered  to  literature,  to  theology,  to  tained  by  citations  from  the  rubrics,  declar- 

the  Church,  and  to  the  world ;  and  its  deep  ing  that  practice  "  contrary  to  the  nice  and 

respect  for  his  learning,  wisdom,  and  piety.**  carefully  revised  order  of  the  Church  of  £ng- 

The  archbishop  made  a  statement  explaining  land  as  expressed  in  the  Book  of  Common 

measures  which  had  been  adopted  to  avoid  the  Prayer,'*  and  that  "  no  reservation  of  the  aac- 

inconveniences  which  frequently  arose  in  case  rament  for  any  purpose  is  consistent  with  the 

of  marriages  between  French  and  English  par-  rule  of  the  Church  of  England.**    The  report 

ties,  when,  by  failure  to  comply  with  some  was  unanimously  adopted.    A  report  was  pre- 

specification  of  the  French  law,  the  marriage  sented  by  the  Joint  committee  of  both  hoosea 
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on  the  spiritoal  '^  needs  of  tbecnasses  of  the  objections  to  some  points.    The  amendments 

people,'^  embodying  the  sabstance  of  879  replies  proposed  by  the  lower  honse  were  accepted 

to  qaestiona  bearing  on  the  subject  which  had  by  the  upper  hoase.     A  report  relative  to 

beea  addreaeed  to  646  rand  deaneries.    To  the  sisterhoods  and  deaconesses  was  accepted,  and 

qaastion  **  whether  there  were  any  considera-  the  committee  making  it  was  requested  to  frame 

blenomberof  the  people  who  were  not  reached  some  recommendations.    The  archbishop  re- 

by  the  ordinary  serrices  and  methods  of  the  ported  upon  the  correspondence  with  the  Gov- 

Church,"  the  answers  varied.    *'  lu  some  coun-  ernment  which  had  been  carried  on  on  behalf 

trj  vUlages  eTery  one  of  the  inhabitants  was  of  the  upper  house  respecting  the  "  Criminal 

brought  more  or  less  under  the  eye  of  the  pas-  Law  Amendment  Bill '' — a  measure  for  the 

tor,  and  derived,  more  or  less  conaoiously,  some  more  efficient  protection  of  girls  against  seduc- 

biis  from  his  influence.    In  some  of  the  small-  tion.    Convocation  had  urgc^  immediate  atten- 

er  towns  leeway  had  been  made  by  past  neglect,  tion  in  favor  of  the  bill,  to  which  the  Home 

and  even  in  the  greatest  cities  progress  had  Secretary  renlied  that  the  views  of  the  upper 

been  made  with  ^e  darkest  and  densest  mass  house  shoulu  have  his  best  cousideration.    A 

of  the  population.'*    While  it  was  "  acknowl-  report  on  divorce  embodied  the  results  of  the 

edged  that  there  were  many  towns  in  which  a  examination  of  many  authorities,  and  of  the 

U^  proportion  of  the  population  had  not  been  canons  of  the  Councils  which  had  dealt  with 

re^ed  at  all,,  and  that  there  was  a  low  per-  the  matter.    The  committee  found  that  some 

eeatage  of  ohorch-goers  among  whole  bodies  of  of  the  early  fathers  had  allowed  remarriage 

pirishionera,  yet  the  tone  of  the  returns  gen-  in  the  case  of  innocent  persons,  and  that  the 

erally  was  rather  hopeful  than  despondent''  action  of  the  Church  of  England  had  not  al- 

Tbe  report  closed  with  a  number  of  recom-  ways  been  uniform.    The  report  advised  the 

meodattons  for  promoting  an  increased  interest  house  (upper)  to  make  the  following  declara- 

aoioDg  working-men  in  religious  matters.  tion :  '*  That  in  the  case  where  the  sm  of  adul- 

In  &e  lower  honse  the  archbishop  was  asked  tery  shall  have  been  proved  before  a  competent 
to  direct  tbe  appointment  of  a  committee  to  court,  and  a  decree  of  divorce  shall  have  been 
nuke  a  report  upon  parochial  guilds  bossesslng  obtained,  the  innocent  party  so  set  free  ought 
nkX9  or  less  of  religious  character.  The  report  to  be  advised  not  to  remarry  during  the  life- 
of  a  committee  wliich  had  been  appointed  to  time  of  the  guilty  party ;  that  if,  however,  the 
dttl  with  the  question  of  the  recovery  of  fallen  innocent  party  shall  remarry,  the  charity  of 
women  was  considered,  and  a  resolution  was  the  Church  reouires  that  the  ministrations  of 
adopted  inviting  diocesan  conferences  "to  use  the  Church  shall  not  be  withheld  from  the  per- 
their  inflaenoe  f or  the.maintenance  and  restora-  son  so  remarried,  or  from  the  person  with 
tba  of  female  purity  by  encouraging  the  insti-  whom  the  marriage  shall  have  been  contracted ; 
totion  of  industrial  homes  for  neglected  girls,  that  in  case  of  the  remarriage  of  the  guilty 
of  peoitentiaries  for  fallen  women,  and  of  other  person,  the  ministrations  of  the  Church  ought 
amilar  institutions."  A  ^ravam^n  was  adopted  not  to  be  granted,  saving,  however,  that  the 
IB  which,  after  mentioning  some  of  the  compli-  bishop  shcdl  have  the  power,  after  personal 
estioos  sad  perplexing  questions  that  had  been  investigation,  to  give  such  directions  in  any 
devdoped  by  recent  legislation  on  the  subject  case  of  penitence  as  he  shall  consider  consonant 
of  marriage  and  divorce,  the  upper  house  was  with  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scriptures  and  the 
reqa^tad  to  consider  the  subject,  with  a  view  usual  practice  of  the  primitive  church.'' 
of  giving  to  their  clergy  and  to  the  Church  at  In  the  Convocation  of  York,  at  its  meeting  in 
hrgb  Bach  an  exposition  of  the  law  of  the  April,  a  committee  was  appointed  in  the  upper 
Qiareh  as  will  samce  in  any  difficulties  which  house  to  consider  the  relation  of  the  Episcopate 
^may  have  arisen  from  the  changes  in  the  law  to  the  Church  Army ;  a  resolution  was  adopted 
at  ihe  realm,  and  prevent  any  breach  of  the  that  the  consecration  of  burial-grounds  be  con- 
law  of  the  Churoh  through  ignorance  of  what  tinned,  but  that  no  objection  &ould  be  made 
t^  law  is.*'  to  a  *'  dedicatory  "  service  on  special  occasions ; 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Convocation  in  April,  and  a  report  was  adopted  concerning  the  ad- 

tcopy  oi  the  new  revision  of  tlje  English  ver-  mission  to  the  office  of  sisters  and  deaconesses, 

mm  of  the  Old  Testament  was  presented  to  in  which  the  bishops  shall  have  a  controlling 

tbe  lioases,  with  the  report  of  the  committee  power.    The  lower  house  adopted  a  resolu- 

kaviBg  the  subject  in  charge.  tion  that  every  encouragement  should  be  given 

Tbe  Convocation  met  again  July  7.    A  min-  to  the  spiritual  ministrations  of  lay  members 

ste  was  made  relative  to  the  death  of  the  of  the  Church. 

^^ahop  of  Salisbury  (Dr.  Moberly),  *'  whose  MMsaary  Sedetfcs. — ^The  annual  meeting  of 

mat  learning,"  it  recited,  *^  ability,  loving  the  Church  Missionary  Society  was  held  in 

r.  as  well  as  gentleness  to  all  men,  have  London,  May  5.    The  Earl  of  Chichester  pre- 

his  memory  to  his  countrymen,  and  sided.    The  receipts  of  the  society  had  been: 

vbo  iiaa  left  an  example  for  perpetual  imita-  from   general  contributions,  etc.,  £198,212 ; 

tka."    The  sabjeet  of  forming  a  house  of  lay-  for  Extension  fund,  £8,186;  and  for  various 

2^B,  to  meet  as  lay  advisers  of  the  Convocation,  special  funds  and  interest,  £80,198 ;  making  a 

eoBBAdered.    The  upper  honse  had  laid  total  of  £281,541.     The  general  expenditure 

a  fleb«ne|  and  the  lower  honse  had  made  had  been  £207,288.    The  society  had  received 
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105  offers  for  misBionary  services  during  the  office.    AD  anier  thirty  years  of  age  shall  re- 
year,  and  had  accepted  45.  ceive  annuities  equal  to  half  of  all  their  ernolu- 

The  annual  public  meeting  of  the  Society  for  ments.  The  annuities  allowed  to  ministers 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  beyond  that  age  eHiBii  increase  with  their  age, 
was  held  in  London,  June  S.  The  Archbishop  so  that  at  the  age  of  sixty  years  every  minis- 
of  Canterbury  presided.  The  gross  income  of  ter  shall  receiYC  the  full  amount  of  his  stipend 
the  society  for  the  year  had  been  £110,089.  and  of  all  his  present  emoluments.  The  sur- 
The  number  of  missionaries  returned  was  544,  plus  funds  are,  by  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  to 
of  whom  168  were  laboring  in  Asia,  185  in  be  applied  in  relief  of  school  fees  and  rates 
Africa,  17  in  Australia  and  the  Pacific,  197  in  and  other  educational  purposes,  and  to  such 
North  America,  26  in  the  West  Indies,  and  1  purposes  of  public  ntility  and  necessity,  not  of 
in  £urope.  About  1,600  catechists  and  lay-  a  religious  and  ecclesiastical  character,  as  Par- 
teachers,  mostly  natives,  were  employed  in  the  liament  may  deem  fit.  The  conference  ex- 
missiona»  and  about  850  students  were  returned  pressed  the  hope  that,  besides  the  adoption  of 
as  in  the  society^s  colleges.  the  principle  of  this  bill,  and  of  the  one  pro- 

UtantlM  Sedety. — ^The  annual  meetings  of  posed  by  Mr.  Dilwyn  for  Wales  during  the 
the  Society  for  the  Liberation  of  Religion  from  next  Parliament,  the  question  of  disestablis})- 
State  Patronage  and  Control  were  held  in  ment  in  England  will  also  be  advanced  near  to 
London,  May  18.  The  receipts  of  the  society  a  settlement.  The  bill  to  amend  the  law  as  to 
for  the  year  had  been  £9,417,  and  its  disburse-  oaths  by  permitting  the  making  of  a  solemn 
ments  £8.670.  The  Executive  Committee  in  afiSrmation  instead  of  an  oath  was  approved, 
its  report  took  the  ground  that  the  settlement  Ckimh  DefiBHCb — ^The  meeting  of  the  Church 
of  the  reform  question  had  cleared  the  way  for  Defense  Institution  was  held  June  19.  Tlie 
more  resolute  and  decisive  action  on  the  part  Bishop  of  Durham  presided.  The  report  of 
of  the  friends  of  religions  activitv.  It  was  the  secretary  recited  what  had  been  done  dur- 
believed  that  the  time  had  arrived  when,  at  ing  the  year  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland 
the  coming  general  election,  the  question  of  to  connter^t  the  efforts  of  the  Liberation  So- 
disestablishment  should  be  resolutely  urged  as  ciety,  and  to  cultivate  a  public  opinion  in  favor 
one  demanding  early  legislative  setUement.  of  maintaining  the  several  church  establish- 
Hence  it  was  resolved  to  adopt  immediate  and  roenta  in  those  countries.  Concern  was  ex- 
ener^tic  measures  for  secunng  the  choice  of  pressed  as  to  the  effect  upon  this  question  of 
candidates  favorable  to  the  society *s  object,  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  qualified 
In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  the  voters  which  would  attend  the  operation  of 
chairman  remarked  that  the  action  of  the  so-  the  recent  act  of  Parliament  enlarging  the  suf- 
ciety  was  not  dhrected  against  the  Church  as  a  frage.  The  Church  of  Scotland  was  represent- 
religious  institution  at  all,  but  simply  as  a  state  ed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Phin,  ex-Moderator  of  the 
establishment;  and ifirreligious men  supported  General  Assembly  of  that  body,  who,  having 
the  movement,  it  must  be  rememberea  that  asserted  the  rights  of  the  established  churches 
the  end  in  view  was  a  political  one,  and  must  to  demand  to  be  maintained  as  such,  said  that 
be  attained  by  political  means.  The  report  the  Church  of  Scotland  "  had  been  assailed  by 
was  adopted,  together  with  a  resolution  de-  the  Liberationists  with  the  view  to  further  as- 
manding  that  all  Liberal  candidates  should  be  sanlt  upon  the  Church  of  England,"  and  that 
required  at  least  to  vote  for  the  abolition  of  he  hoped  that  "  the  churches  of  the  two  coun- 
the  Church  establishments  in  Wales  and  Scot-  tries  would  work  hand  in  hand  to  resist  the 
land.  The  Government  bill  for  amending  the  common  enemy.*'  A  resolution  was  adopted 
laws  regulating  the  provision  and  management  expressing  satisfaction  at  the  result  of  the  ef- 
of  parochial  burial-places,  and  Mr.  Hopwood's  forts  for  the  defense  of  the  Church  in  Wales 
billfor  the  abolition  of  compulsory  oathsi  were  during  the  past  year,  and  urging  attention 
approved.  everywhere  to  the  diffiuiion  of  accurate  in- 

A  special  conference,  convened  by  the  Lib-  formation  respecting  the  work  and  claims  of 

eration  Society,  was  held  in  London,  March  24,  the  Church,  and  the  inevitable  consequences  of 

to  secure  energetic  action  in  preparing  for  the  disestablishment.  Another  resolution  expressed 

general  election,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  sympathy  with  the  Scottish  Establishment  in 

return  of  the  largest  number  of  candidates  fa-  the  attadc  upon  it,  and  pledged  the  institution 

vorable  to  the  objects  of  the  society.    Satis-  "  to  use  all  its  influence  to  defeat  any  measures 

faction  was  expressed  at  the  introduction  by  brought  before  Parliament  which  would  tend  to 

Mr.  Peddie,  M.  P.,  of  a  bill  to  disestablish  and  sever  the  connection  between  the  Church  and 

disendow  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  at  the  state  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain."    FFor  the 

intention  of  Mr.  Dilwyn,  M.P.,  to  endeavor  later  discussions  of  the  question  of  disestab- 

to  submit  to  the  House  of  Commons  a  motion  lishment,  see  Gbeat  Bbitain.] 
for  disestablishment  of  the  Church  in  Wales.        The  dnrck  ilMirtstliai — The  annual  meeting 

Mr.  Peddie^s  bill  in  reference  to  the  Church  of  of  the  Church  Assodation  was  held  May  18. 

Scotland  proposes  that  it  cease  to  be  estab-  Mr.  J.  M.  Holt  presided,  and  in  his  address 

lished  by  law  on  Jan.  1, 1887,  when  the  min-  expressed  regret  at  the  spread  of  ritualism,  es- 

isters  shall  be  dealt  with  in  respect  of  compen-  pecially  during  the  last  twelve  months.     The 

sation  as  public  servants  deprived  of  public  report  criticised  what* were  styled  the  short- 
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Qomings  of  Convocation,  insisted  that  action  Everitt,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Adderly.    l^he  second 
ihoald  be  taken  agunst  those  bishops  who  "  in-  day  ^s  discussions  were  opened  with  the  consider- 
teiposed  in  favor  of  lawlessness,"  and  stated  ationof  ^' The  Work  of  Women  in  the  Church," 
thtt  the  condition  of  disintegration  of  Evan-  under  three  heads :  ^'  As  Sisters  and  Deacon- 
f^canism  was  the  most  depressing  feature  of  esses,"  bj  Mr.  John  Pares ;  ''  Rescue  Work  in 
the  timei   Among  the  resolutions  passed  was  Towns,"  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  0.  Thynne;  and 
oae  direeted  against  the  bishops  as  a  body  for  '*  The  Girls'  Friendly  Society,"  by  Mrs.  Towns- 
their  condact  in  dealing  with  ritualism.  end ;  and  these  sneakers  were  followed  by  the 
Aw  tai  Upm  Chvreh  iMMlatleit — A  general  Bishop  of  Oxford,  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Billing,  the 
meeting  of  the  Free  and  Open  Church  Associa-  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  the  Rev.  G.  J.  Athill. 
tioQ  was  held  in  connection  with  the  Church  "  The  Influence  of  Art  on  Religion  and  of  Re- 
GoQ^ress,  at  which  resolutions  were  nnani-  ligion  on  Art "  was  considered  in  papers  by  Mr. 
moiuly  pased,  declaring  that  ^'  all  parishion-  J.  D.  Sedding ;  Mr.  F.  T.  Palgrave,  on  the  ^'  His- 
m,  vithoot  respect  to  class,  have  an   equal  tory  of  Art";  Mr.  J.  C.  Horsley,  ^  A.,  on 
right  to  the  free  use  of  their  parish  churches,  **  Art  Schools  and  Art  Practice  in  their  Rela- 
i&d  that  the  pew  syst-em,  under  which  seats  are  tion  to  a  Moral  and  Religious  Life  " ;  and  Mr. 
penoioeatij  appropriated  to  individuals,   to  W.  J.  Courthope,  on  the  '*  Reasons  for  the  An- 
tha  exclosiott  of  the  many,  is  opposed  alike  to  tagonism  between  Art  and  Religion  in  Eng- 
KripCnral  precept,  to  the  law  of  the  Church,  land,"  with  volunteered  addresses.   On  "Evan- 
sod  Co  the  spiritnal  requirements  of  the  peo-  gelixing  Agencies  supplementary  to  the  Pa- 
ple;  that  every  church  should  be  open  and  rochial    System,"   papers  were  read  by  the 
free  of  access  to  all  at  idl  times  as  a  house  of  Dean  of  Manchester  and  the  Rev.  W.  Carlil^, 
prajer,  espeoiallj  for  the  use  of  those  living  in  and  were  followed  by  verbal  addresses.    The 
sovded  neighborhoods,  who  have  little  op-  other  topics  for  this  day  were  '*  The  Cathedral 
portanity  for  privacy  in  their  own  homes " ;  in  its  Relation  to  the  Diocese  and  the  Chnroh 
u^that  *Hbe  weekly  offertory,  especially  en-  at  larse,"  on  which  the  papers  and  addresses 
jomed  by  the  Church  in  accordance  with  script-  were  by  the  Dean  of  Wells,  Archdeacon  Han- 
snl  mjanctions,  is  the  most  fitting  means  of  nah,  the  Bishops  of  Carlisle,  Southwell,  and 
pf<m£ng  for  the  expea^es  of  Divine  worship,  Winchester,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  and  others ; 
lad  for  other  pious  and  charitable  uses,  inas-  and  "  The  Doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture  and  the 
iQveh  as  it  enaUes  every  one  to  give  according  Attitude  of  the  Church  with  respect  to  War," 
tjhU  means  as  an  offering  unto  the  Lord,  in-  considered  by  Prebendary  Row,  the  Rev.  A.  C. 
<dsd  of  limiting  the  contributions  to  fixed  Edersheim,  the  Rev.  Anbrey  L.  Moore,  and 
ptrmeots  by  the  few  for  the  eiyoyment  of  others.    At  an  evening  working-men^s  meet- 
^«aal  privileges.^  ing,  over  which  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  pre- 
Ike  Clinik  CMigraab— The  Church  Congress  sided,  and  at  which  the  Bishop  of  Cariisle  made 
B^  at  Portsmonth,  Oct  6.    The  Bishop  of  the  address,  a  request  was  received  from  the 
Winchester  presided,  and  in  his  opening  ad-  Secretary  of  the  ftadlway  Servants^  Congress, 
if^  called  attention  to  the  list  of  topics  on  asking  co-operation  in  discouraging  the  in- 
tHe programme  of  discussions,  and  reverted  to  crease  of  Sunday  duties  imposed  on  railway 
t£3  origin  of  the  Oongress  in  1860,  in  the  de-  servants,  to  which  a  favorable  response  was 
areamonffanninberof  persons  connected  with  unanimously   made.     The   subject  of  '*  The 
tb«  Qinrch  of  England  to  see  a  field  provided  Teaching  Work  of  the  Church  "  was  discussed 
3  vhicfa  laymen  and  clergymen  could  meet  in  the  three  departments,  "  Exegesis  of  Script- 
•?  the  consideration  of  all  subjects  bearing  ure,"  by  Canon  Westoott ;"  Doctrine  and  Eth- 
^3a  the  welfare  of  the  Church  and  nation,  ics,"  by  Prebendary  Stephens ;  and  ^^  Church 
^'^  first  subject  taken  up  was  '*  The  Revised  History,"  by  Canon  Creighton,  of  the.XTniver- 
^crakn  of  the  Old  Testament,"  on  which  pa-  sity  of  Cambridge,  whose  papers  wwe  followed 
P^  vers  presented  or  addresses  made  by  by  a  general  discussion.    The  subject  of  ^'  The 
*>i§  Biihop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Church  in  India "  was  considered,  as  to  ^*  Eu- 
^^^e,  of  Ohristchurch  College,  Oxford,  Can-  ropeans  and  Eurasians  —  their  Spiritual  and 
^  Gfkpatrick,  of  the  University  of  Cam-  Educational  Needs,"  by  Archdeacon  Baly ;  and 
^^  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wright,  and  Archdeacon  "  The  Native  Races,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Whit- 
Niner.   The  next  topic  was  **  The  Responsi-  ley,  Sir  Charles  Turner,  late  Chief-Justice  of 
'%  of  the  Ohnrch  as  regards  the  Spiritual  Madras,  and  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Blackett.    On  the 
nd  Horal  Welfare  of  our  Soldiers  and  Sail-  subject  of  '*  Church  Defense,"  "  The  History 
;'«.''  on  which  the  speakers  were  the  Rev.  of  Church  Property  and  Endowments"  was 
'^  3.  Harbord,  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet,  the  Rev.  presented  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Moore,  and 
;a(m  Be^h,  principal  chaplain  at  Aldershot,  *^  The  Social  Defense  of  the  National  Church  " 
•^^-Col.  Walker,  and  other  persons  connect-  was  considered  by  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  M.  P. 
^  vlth  the  forces.     The  subject  of  ^*  Church  The  Church  Defense  League  was  commended, 
^  aiDong  Young  Men  "  was  considered  by  and  an  expression  was  voted  against  free  ele- 
**B«v.  George  Everard,  with  especial  refer-  mentary  schools.    On  the  last  day  of  the  ses- 
^^to  the  time  between  school  and  marriage ;  sion,  the  subject  of  *'  The  Spiritual  Life  "  was 
*^.  ^iVkm  Ingiia,  President  of  the  Church  of  considered,  with  reference  to  its  "  Intellectual 
^U  Working-men^s  Society,  Lieut-Col.  Trials,"  by  the  Rev.  H.  Footman,  the  Rev.  J.  E. 
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0.  Welldon,  and  the  Rev.  ObarlesQore;  *^Tfae  The  kingdom  of  Annam  compriaeB  Cochio- 
Reapeotiye  Inflaencea  of  DeTotion  and  Work  in  China,  excepting  the  six  provinces  ceded  to 
forming  the  Spiritaal  Life,"  hy  the  Kev.  H.  W.  France  in  1862  and  1867,  the  proyince  of  Ton- 
Wehb  Feploe  and  Prebendary  Baker;  and  quin,  conquered  in  1802,  in  the  north,  and  Tsi- 
**  The  Difficulties  of  Private  Devotion  and  the  ampa  in  the  south,  besides  the  tributary  Laos 
Aids  to  it,"  by  Canon  McCormick  and  Freb-  states  and  the  independent  Moi  tribes.  The 
endary  R.  F.  Wilson.  Other  subjects  discussed  area  of  Annam  proper  is  about  170,000  square 
during  the  sessions  of  the  Congress  were  miles.  The  population  is  estimated  at  about 
'*  Legislative  Proposals  with  a  View  to  the  21,000,000,  of  whom  16,000,000  live  in  Ton- 
Suppression  of  Intemuerance  " ;  ^'  The  Bearing  quin.  The  capital  of  Annam  is  Hu6,  with  80,- 
of  Christianity  upon  the  Mutual  Relation  of  the  000  inhabitants.  Hanoi,  the  capital  of  Tonquin, 
Rich  and  Poor— Employers  and  Employed";  has  120,000,  including  8.000  Chinese.  There 
'*  The  Church  and  the  Printing-Press  " ;  ''  The  are  in  the  country  about  420,000  Christians  and 
Expediency  of  providing  Pensions  for  the  Cler-  six  Roman  Catholic  bishoprics.  The  total  ex- 
gy  " ;  **  The  Attitude  of  the  Churph  with  re-  port  and  import  trade  of  tne  port  of  Haiphong 
speot  to  Movements  in  Foreign  Churches'';  m  1881  was  about  $2,000,000  in  value.  The 
and  "The  Rearrangement  of  the  Services  of  the  articles  of  export  are  silk-stuffs,  raw  silk,  lac- 
Church,  and  the  Pro?ision  of  Supplementary  quer,  tin,  drm».  cotton,  edible  fungi,  anise- 
Services  in  the  Prayer-Book."  seed  oil,  etc  The  import  articles  are  cotton 
INNAMy  a  kingdom  in  Asia,  under  th^  pro-  yam,  shoes,  iron,  Chinese  porcelain,  opium, 
teotion  of  France.  In  1882  France  asserted  potatoes,  petroleum,  hardware,  etc.  The  com- 
ber claims  to  a  protectorate  over  the  Annam-  merce  is  mainly  with  China.  Tonquin  is  ex- 
its dominion,  and  eroeoially  over  the  provinee  tremely  fertile.  Extensive  beds  of  valuable 
of  Tonquin,  under  the  terms  of  a  treaty  con-  coal  are  said  to  exist,  and  numerous  gold,  ail- 
duded  in  1874.  The  Tonquinese  people  re-  ver,  iron,  and  copper  mines, 
sisted  the  assertion  of  the  protectorate*  The  The  form  of  government  in  Annam  is  an 
Chinese  Gk>vemment  claimed  suzerainty  over  absolute  monarchy.  The  King,  ctdled  the 
the  same  countries.  France  beffan  a  series  of  Hwang-te,  has  a  privy  council  of  seven  minis- 
military  operations  to  enforce  the  treaty.  A  ters.  Over  each  of  the  two  principal  divisions 
determined  resistance  was  made  by  the  Black  of  the  empire,  Tonquin  and  Cochin  China,  there 
Flags,  a  military  association  of  Chinamen  set-  is  a  viceroy,  and  at  the  head  of  every  province 
tied  in  the  north  of  Tonquin,  who  were  abet-  a  governor. 

ted  by  the  Mandarinate  or  official  class  of  An-  TIm  Military  CaapaUpii*— In  December,  1884^ 
nam,  and  encouraged,  aided,  and  re-enforced  by  the  French  troops  had  retired  from  the  hill- 
volunteers  from  China,  and  who  rendered  the  country  in  the  north  of  the  province  before  the 
effective  oconpation  of  the  country  impossible,  strong  army  which  China  threw  into  Tonquin. 
After  long  operations  and  heavy  sacrinces,  the  Gen.  Bri^re  de  Plsle,  their  commander  -  in- 
French  troops  drove  back  the  Black  Flag  guer-  chief,  held  several  posts  in  the  delta  with  his 
rillas  to  the  extreme  north  near  the  Chinese  force,  while  Gen.  i^^grier^s  detachment  was 
frontier.  The  Chinese  Government  agreed  to  intrenched  on  a  line  close  to  the  delta.  The 
a  provisional  treaty,  recognizing  the  French  delta  was  in  a  disordered  condition*     The 

Srotectorate  over  Tonquin  and  Annam,  with-  French  were  unable  to  move,  and  had  no  troops 

rawing  its  claims  of  effective  suzerainty,  and  to  send  to  other  posts.    Their  original  force  of 

promising  to  evacuate  certain  points  in  north-  18,000  soldiers  was  reduced  by  the  discharge 

em  Tonquin  where  Chinese  garrisons  were  ofmen  whose  time  had  expired,  and  by  sickness, 

posted  in  virtue  of  suzerainty.     While  French  to  11,000,  and  of  these  a  large  number  were 

troops  were  proceeding  to  occupy  the  fortress  non-effective.    Bad  water  and  exposure  caused 

of  Langson  a  collision  with  the  Chinese  gar'-  much  sickness.    They  were  unable  to  procure 

rison  occurred.    The  Republic  demanded  an  coolies  or  animals  for  transport.    The  Chinese 

indemnity  and  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  built  a  military  road  from  near  Langson  to 

The  Chinese  Government  denied  that  its  offi-  Ewangyen,  and  subjected  the  French  to  con- 

oers  were  in  the  wrong,  and  reasserted  its  stant  skirmishing  attacks.    The  descent  of  the 

daims  over  Tonquin.     France  then  began  a  Chinese  into  the  delta  was  checked  in  Novem- 

series  of  reprisals  against  China.    The  Chinese  ber  by  a  desperate  battle  in  which  the  whole 

re-entered  Tonquin  and  drove  back  the  French  available  French  force  was  engaged,  and  as 

troops,  while  the  French  naval  squadron  bom-  the  result  of  which  the  important  stronghold 

barded  the  arsenal  of  Foochow,  captured  Ke-  of  Kep,  or  Lang-Kep,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 

lung,  and  proclaimed  a  blockade  of  the  ports  French.    This  position,  on  the  main  road  to 

of  Formosa.    During  the  course  of  the  earlier  Langson  at  the  entrance  of  the  hill-country, 

operations  in  Tonquin  the  King  of  Annam  died,  was  captured  after  heavy  fighting  that  lasted 

in  1883,  and  with  his  successor  the  French  con*  for  a  day  and  a  half.   As  many  as  640  Chinese 

eluded  a  treaty  in  which  he  acknowledged  the  were  found  dead  in  the  citadd,  and  more  than 

French  protectorate,  and  gave  to  the  French  800  were  shot  in  the  tall  grass  outside.    The 

control  over  the  administration  of  the  province  Chinese  showed  a  great  improvement  in  disci- 

of  Tonquin,  which  was  assumed  on  the  ground  pline  and  order,  and  were  armed  with  good 

of  suppressing  river-pirates  and  freebooters.  rifles  of  C^man  manufacture*    A  detachment 
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oCQttBon  waa  sent  hj  the  other  ronte  to  flank  of  an  inferior  kind.    The  forts  at  Dong-Son 
dtt  Franoh,  but  was  met  at  Ohu,  fifty-three  were  not  as  strong  as  those  in  the  defile,  and 
miies  east  id  Kep,  and  d^eated  in  a  hard  fight,  the  Chinese,  disheartened  bjr  the  results  of  the 
iMrisg  that  place  also  in  the  possession  of  the  previous  two  days'  fighting,  defended  them  less 
Fnao&u   The  Ohinese  retired  to  a  position  in  vigoronsly.    The  battle  began  on  the  8d  of 
the  hills  aboat  twenty  miles  back  of  Kep.  February.    By  noon  on  the  6th  the  French 
lite  polioy  of  the  French  Government,  sano-  were  in  possession  of  Dong-Son  aVter  thirty-six 
tiooed  by  the  Tote  of  the  Chamber  of  Nov.  27,  forts  in  all  were  carried  by  assault.    Their  loss- 
Id^  was  to  confine  the  operations  chiefly  to  es  were  very  heavy.    Large  stores  of  provis- 
TiKKjoin  and  eflfect  a  complete  occupation  as  ions  and  gunpowder  were  found  in  the  evacu- 
tbd  sorest  wey  of  overcoming    the  Ohinese  ated  forts.    They  halted  four  days  at  Dong- 
mbtanod  and  enforcing  the  execution  of  the  Son  to  enable  the  train  of  coolies  to  come  up 
Trestyofnentain.    The  direction  of  operations  with  provisions.    On  the  8th  a  body  of  picked 
wii  transferred,  after  the  resignation  of  Gen.  Ohinese  troops,  detached  from  the  army  at 
QuspeacHi,  who  as  Minister  of  War  disapproved  Bac-Le,  attacked  the  vanguard,  comjlbsed  of 
of  deaadiag  France  of  soldiers  for  enlarging  soldiers  of  the  Foreign  Legion,  and  nearly  suo- 
tbe  operations  in  Tonquin,  from  the  marine  to  oeeded  in  turning  their  position  by  a  weU-exe- 
the  war  office,  now  in  cfauurge  of  Gen.  LewaL  outed  diversion  in  their  rear.    The  column 
k  porauance  of  this  policy  large  re-enforce-  moved  forward  on  the  10th.    The  Ohinese  re- 
osatd  were  sent  oat  from  France  and  Algeria,  treated  before  them,  falling  back  to  a  position 
Bt  the  end  of  January  a  French  foroe  of  about  in  the  hills  in  front  of  Langson,  where  thej 
S,00()  mea  was  concentrated  at  Kep  and  Ohu,  concentrated  a  large  force  for  their  main  stand, 
pnpintory  to  an  advance  upon  Langson.    To  The  French  were  confronted  with  a  better  class 
Dike  np  tiiis  small  army  the  garrisons  in  the  of  men  than  those  encountered  in  their  previ- 
delu  aitd  in  the  northwest  were  dimgerously  ous  campaigns.    Not  only  had  the  raw  leviea 
vetkeaed.   The  forward  movement  begiui  Feb.  of  southern  China  learned  to  fight  from  their 
i  The  French  marched  in  two  oolnmna,  the  antagonists,  but  they  were  now  re-enforoed  bj 
tvobri^adas  of  Gen.  Bridre  de  I'lsle  and  Gen.  a  certain  number  of  the  picked  imperial  troops 
dd  N^gner.  Gen.  de  N6grier,  commander  of  the  of  the  Mantchoo  guard.    Their  quick  and  accu- 
fidruce  column,  hy  an  ingenious  rua$  deceived  rate  rifle-fire  gave  the  French  troops  a  great 
tfad  Chinese  aa  to  the  time  of  the  advanoe  and  advantage,  and  on  this  thej  had  to  depend 
the  line  of  march,  and  so  succeeded  in  flanking  chiefly  for  success.     They  were  deficient  in 
their  main  body.     On  Jan.  80  he  ascended  fh>m  cavalry,  and  their  artillery  waa  useless,  owing 
Kep  in  a  balloon  and  reconnoitred  the  strength  to  the  almost  impassable  state  of  the  roads, 
tod  position  of  the  enemy  in  the  direction  of  Bao*  which  prevented  them  from  bringing  their  guns 
U  Leaving  hia  balloon  to  float  for  a  day  longer,  into  action  until  the  infantry  had  sustained  the 
he  ddsceodad  earl/  in  the  morning  of  the  81st  brunt  of  the  battle.    With  600  more  cavalry 
to  Pba-Lang^Thnn^  embarked  with  his  troopa,  they  might  have  turned  the  retreat  at  Dong- 
as wm  carried  down  the  Thuong  and  up  the  Son  into  a  rout.    As  it  waa,  the  Ohinese  re- 
Lieb-Xam  river  to  Ohu,  uniting  with  Gten.  Bri-  treated  in  good  order,  and  the  necessarily  slow 
^  de  risie^s  force.    On  the  3d  of  Februarv  movements  of  the  French  over  the  poor  and 
i^xh  geaerala  set  oat  with  their  brigades  from  narrow  roads  left  them  time  to  rally  and  con- 
Obo.   Though  the  bulk  of  the  Ohmeae  army  centrate  for  fresh  action  at  a  good  position  far- 
i^Barded  the  Bac-Le  route,  the  French  soldiers  ther  back.    The  regular  road  from  Dong-Son 
^  to  carry  iatrenched  pKMitiona  that  were  was  so  broken  down  by  the  retreating  Ohinese 
i(Mtly  defended  by  superior  numbers.    The  as  to  be  impassable  to  artillery.    Gen.  de  N6- 
^  led  tkroo^  a  defile  five  miles  long  lined  grier  was  therefore  obliged  to  take  another 
vi^foriaftcationa  to  the  fortified  Ohinese  camp  road  that  started  from  the  place  of  their  first 
a  the  Tillage  of  Dong«Son.    On  every  hill  at  bivouac.    About  noon  they  came  upon  the 
«Kh  mle  of  the  narrow  valley  was  a  fort.    On  rear  of  a  Ohinese  column  in  retreat  from 
*  ridge  interseoting  the  valley  were  several  Dong-Son,  and  quickened  their  movements  by 
^  and  nomerons  others  at  Dong-Son.    The  sending  Krupp  shells  among  them.    The  Ohi- 
•'fftswere  attacked  in  suooession  by  mountain  nese  ]Maced  sharpshooters  on  the  nearer  hills 
9^  eooducted  aJon^  the  ridge  of  hills  on  ei-  to  cover  their  retreat,  while  the  main  body 
*-^  Side,  and  then  carried  at  the  point  of  the  crossed  a  plain  and  took  position  on  the  heights 
^79Q8t    One  fort  held  out  the  greater  part  beyond.     The  French  ceased  firing  for  the 
'^tdsr;  one  was  caaemated,  and  was  only  en-  night,  after  dislodging  the  rear-guard  and  oc- 
^  by  laying  a  mine  of  dynamite  at  night,  cupying  the  abandoned  positions  and  a  desert- 
^^Gbiaesefonght  atobbornly.    Many  of  them  ed  village  in  the  plain.    In  the  darkness  the 
T^  Itrge  and  powerful  men.    The  French  Ohinese  retired  to  a  more  defensible  position 
^^  were  buraened  with  five  days'  rationa  among  the  hills.    When  the  French  came  up 
>fti  ihoved  a  anstained  energy  and  endurance  at  noon  on  the  12th  they  gave  battle.    The 
^  «o  resdily  ezpeoted  of  them  aa  the  military  French  worked  their  way,  under  cover  of  a 
^  aad  high  coora^  they  also  displayed,  constant  artillery  -  discharge,  along  a  ridge  in 
^^  forts  were  not  provided  with  cannons  as  front  of  the  enemy,  who  raked  their  ranks 
^^sfteral  thing,  and  those  that  were  had  guns  with  a  hot  fire  of  musketry.    After  two  hours 
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of  incessant  firing  the  Chinese  retreated  to  a  nese  exploded  a  group  of  immense  mines  under 
ridge  farther  hack  for  a  final  stand.  The  hat-  their  feet.  Other  mines  were  passed  over  on 
Ue'field  was  strewed  with  the  dead  hodies  of  the  8d,  hut  the  swiftness  of  the  French  charge 
Turcos,  who  formed  the  French  front  line  in  prevented  the  enemy  from  igniting  them.  After 
tliis  engagement,  and  with  a  larger  number  of  these  engagements,  the  Yunnan  army  raised  the 
Chinese.  From  the  height  heyond  the  Chinese  siege,  and  withdrew  in  the  direction  of  Th nan- 
answered  the  rifles  of  the  Turoos,  and  the  artil-  Quan.  The  remnants  of  the  Quangsi  army 
lery,  posted  hehind  the  latter,  for  an  hour  or  were  gathered  at  Lang-Chan.  Gen.  Bridre  de 
longer,  and  then  retreated.  A  fort  was  capt-  Plsle,  with  the  gunboats  in  Tonquin,  established 
ured  with  a  bayonet  -  charge.  The  following  a  blockade  of  Pakhoi.  In  the  middle  of  March 
morning  the  French  marched  on  to  Langson.  2,500  fresh  troops  arrived  from  Europe.  The 
The  Chinese  commander,  Pao-Tchao,  did  not  commanding  general  prepared  an  expedition 
attempt  to  defend  the  fortress  and  subject  his  against  Thuan-Quan.  Tne  French  army  in 
troops  t^lessly  to  the  terrifying  and  destruo-  Tonquin  was  now  25,000  strong.  Gen.  Ndgrier 
tive  60-centimetre  shells  of  the  Frenoh.  6pik-  was  re-enforced  at  Langson  and  along  the  delta 
ing  or  burying  the  guns  in  the  citadel,  the  Chi-  line.  He  had  pushed  a  reconnaissance  into 
nese  crossed  the  Song-ki-Eong  river.  At  noon  Chinese  territory  a  few  days  before.  At  this 
on  the  18th  the  Frenoh  occupied  the  deserted  moment  a  fresh  Chinese  army  advanced  against 
fortress.  The  Chinese  ranged  themselves  in  him  from  Quangsi.  On  the  24th  of  March  a 
order  of  battle  under  the  Ki-Lua  fort,  1,000  severe  engagement  took  place  near  the  Chinese 
yards  away,  hut  a  few  shells  caused  their  gaudy  frontier.  The  French  troops  fought  with  spirit 
banners  to  disappear.  The  French  troops  then  and  vigor.  Their  own  loss  was  reported  to  he 
took  possession  of  the  other  fortress.  In  the  7  officers  and  T2  soldiers  killed,  and  6  officers 
hattle  before  Langson  the  French  losses  were  and  190  men  wounded.  The  news  of  this  check 
as  great  as  in  all  the  previous  engagements  gave  the  opponents  of  the  Opportunist  policy 
together.  The  strength  of  Gen.  Pao-Tohao^s  of  adventure  an  opportunity  to  attack  the  Chi- 
force  was  estimated  at  from  10,000  to  15,000.  nese  policy  of  the  Government.  Their  strong- 
The  entire  Chinese  army  on  hoth  the  Bao-Le  est  argument  was,  that  the  ministry  was  not 
and  the  Chu  routes  was  variously  estimated  at  frank  and  truthful,  and  that  the  worst  was 
from  50,000  to  100,000.  These  successes  placed  withheld  in  the  reports  from  Tonquin.  The 
the  French  in  possession  of  all  the  important  consideration  that  French  sucoessea  in  Tonquin 
fortresses  of  Tonquin  with  the  exception  of  Cao-.  were  always  barren  victories,  that  the  Chinese 
Binh  and  That-Ki.  Government  could  hurl  against  them  horde 
While  the  two  generals  were  engaged  in  the  after  horde  of  levies  from  the  over-populated 
operations  against  the  Quangsi  array  in  the  provinces  of  southern  China,  while  the  losses 
north,  the  Chinese  troops  from  Tunnan  ad-  in  the  hospital  and  on  the  battle-field  already 
vanced  from  the  west,  overrunning  the  garri-  crippled  the  French  army,  and  the  cost  of  main- 
sons  that  were  left  there,  and  descended  the  tainmg  a  large  force  in  Eastern  Asia  threatened 
Claire  river  to  the  fortress  of  Thuyen-Quan,  to  mount  up  into  the  milliards,  had  due  weight 
which  they  entirely  invested.  Leaving  Gem  only  with  a  minority.  WhenM.  Belafossedep- 
N6grier  with  a  considerable  force  in  Lang-  recated  the  loss  of  hrave  men  in  so  senseless 
son,  the  commander-in-chief  descended  to  Ha-  and  criminal  an  enterprise,  M.  Ferry  challenged 
noi  hy  forced  marches  over  the  Bao-Le  road,  him  to  propose  the  evacuation  of  Tonquin.  On 
which  was  soon  cleared  of  Chinese.  On  the  an  interpellation  of  M.  Granier,  the  Chamber 
night  of  Feb.  24,  Thnyen-Quan  was  furiously  sustalnec  the  Government  with  a  majority  of 
attacked,  but  the  Chinese  were  repelled  with  259  to  209.  A  hopeAil  dispatch  from  Gen.  K^ 
considerable  loss.  At  this  time  Gen.  Bridre  grier,  which  arrived  opportunely,  made  it  appear 
de  risle  was  advancing  to  succor  the  hard-  as  though  the  Chinese  advance  were  efitectn- 
pressed  garrison.  In  the  mean  while  Gen.  N6-  ally  checked.  The  general  telegraphed  that  he 
grier  had  attacked  and  dispersed  the  Chinese  needed  no  re-enforcements,  and  that  his  artil- 
heyond  Langson,  capturing  some  Krupp  guns  lery  was  sufficient.  On  the  25th  he  was  witJi 
and  mitrailleuses,  and  occupying  the  frontier  the  vanguard  at  the  Chinese  Gate,  waiting  for 
town  of  Cna-Ai.  In  an  engagement  on  Feb.  the  enemy  to  show  themselves.  The  main 
2T.  he  took  from  the  enemy  a  large  qnan-  body  of  the  brigade  was  concentrated  at  Lang- 
tity  of  war  material  and  ammunition,  besides  son,  whither  the  general  returned  on  the  26th. 
other  stores  of  all  kinds.  The  relief  came  al-  The  day  after  the  Chamber  voted  the  order  of 
most  too  late  to  Thuyen-Quan.  During  the  the  day  pure  and  simple  on  M.  Granier's  inter- 
siege  the  losses  of  the  garrison  were  85  officers  pellation,  came  news  of  the  fall  of  Langson, 
and  men,  as  officially  reported.  The  relieving  which  swept  the  Ferry  Cabinet  from  office, 
column  fought  their  way  through  the  Chinese  On  the  27th  of  March  the  Chinese  debonched 
troops  with  a  loss  of  468  killed  and  wounded,  in  great  masses  in  firont  of  the  French  position 
on  the  2d  and  8d  of  March.  There  were  at  Ki-Lua,  fmd,  advancing  in  three  columns,  at- 
said  to  be  20,000  Chinese  troops  engaged  in  tacked  impetnomily  the  Frenoh  front  At  an 
the  two  battles  at  Haomoo  and  before  Thnyen-  early  stage  of  the  action  Gen.  N^grier  was  se> 
Qnan.  When  the  Algerian  sharpshooters  at-  verely  wounded.  The  command  fell  to  Col. 
tempted  to  storm  a  fort  on  the  2d,  the  Chi-  Herbinger*  That  officer,  dismayed  by  the  great 
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namerical  saperiority  of  the  enemy,  and  fear-  field  at  a  moment  when  his  policy  had  been 

log  that  hia  ammnnition  wonid  run  short,  or-  oyermled  in  the  imperial  conncils.    M.  Brisson 

d^ed  a  retreat.    The  French  fell  back  upon  was  not  even  aware  of  the  secret  negotiations  for 

Doiig-S<Hi  and  Than-Moi.    The  French  soldiers  peace  going  on  in  Paris,  as  M.  Gr^yj,  not  wish- 

di^lajed  their  usual  bravery,  and  succeeded,  ing  to  embarrass  the  action  of  the  new  Cabinet 

ia  driving  back  the  Chinese  once  by  a  counter-  by  asking  them  to  deal  with  a  business  so  com- 

tttaekf  in  which  they  sustained  only  slight  plicated  and  dubious  as  the  overtures  for  peace 

kMMS.    The  brigade  had  twenty  days'  rations  entertained  by  M.  Ferry,  and  unwilling  that 

md  mumtions.     Oen.  Bri^re  de  Plsle  sent  all  the  chance  for  peace  should  be  lost  through 

his  available  forces  forward  to  Chu  and  Eep,  new  complications  and  interruptions,  had  ap- 

the  opeoingB  at  the  edge  of  the  hills,  and  tele-  pointed  M.  Billot  to  treat  wiih  the  Chinese 

graphed  that  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  defend  the  plenipotentiary.    The  new  Cabinet  proposed 

dd&a.    IVoceediag  to  Chu,  he  found  the  state  and  obtained  a  vote  of  150,000,000  francs,  and 

of  affsirs  more  &vorable  than  he  expected,  announced  that  they  would  send  10,00(4men  to 

The  Chinese  seemed  bent  merely  on  occnpying  Tonquin  immediately,  and  that,  if  necessary 

their  old  positions  north  of  Deo-Van  and  Deo-  to  reconquer  the  country,  60,000  would  be  sent 

Qaaa,  heights  between  Chu  and  Dong-Son,  out.    Before  the  money  had  been  voted,  the 

which  were  reoocupied  by  the  French  after  Tsung-li- Yaraen  had  already  ratified  the  agree- 

the  arrival  of  the  commander-in-chief.    Col.  ment  and  ordered  the  gradual  evacuation  of 

flerbinger  bad  evacuated  Dong-Son  on  March  Tonquin.     General  Bri^re  de  Plsle,  upon  re- 

30,  after  two  slight  encounters,  retreating  to  ceiving  notice,  on  April  10,  of  the  conclusion 

Ji^p  and  Gha  along  the  Kep  and  Deo-Quan  of  peace,  sent  emissaries  to  notify  the  Chinese. 

root4».    The  generaJ  considered  that  his  evae-  Before  his  messengers  arrived,  the  military  man- 

nttioa  of  Langson  was  precipitate,  and  the  re-  darins,  not  having  received  their  instructions 

treat  from  Dong^Son  to  Chu  inexcusable.    He  from  Feking,  ordered  an  attack  upon  Kep  on 

therefore  superseded  him  in  the  command  of  the  14th  of  April.    The  force  of  2,000  men 

the  brigade,    putting  Col.  Desbordes  in  his  that  carried  it  out  was  repelled  and  driven 

pbee.    Colonel  Herbinger  was  ordered  home  beyond  Bac-Le.    The  same  day  French  gnn- 

for  trial,   and  then  sent  back  to  Tonquin,  boats  were  attacked  while  making  a  reconnais- 

and,  in  September,  acquitted  on  the  ground  aance  on  the  Black  river,  and  the  detachment 

of  the  suddenness  and  newness  of  the  respon-  that  attacked  them  was  routed  by  the  garrison 

abilities  throat  upon  him.     When  the  news  of  of  Hung  Hoa.    The  cessation  of  hostilities  was 

the  liingsoD  disaster  was  received  in  France,  not  welcomed  by  the  French  troops,  who  were 

the  Government  hastened  the  dispatch  of  re-  anxious  to  retrieve  their  reputation  after  the 

eaforoements  then  in  progress.     One  of  M.  retreat  from  Langson.    The  Chinese  gerterals, 

FiOTj's  last  acts  was  to  charter  nine  steamers  flushed  with  their  successes,  were  disappointed 

to  eQu^le  the  8,000  troops  ordered  to  Ton-  and  provoked  at  the  action  of  their  government 

qain  all  to  embark  before  April  12.    M.  Ferry  in  yielding  in  the  moment  of  victory.    On  the 

taaoanoed    the  long-threatened  blockade  of  6th  of  May  the  Chinese  evacuated  Langson. 

tV  Golf  of  Pechili,  and  asked  for  a  credit  of  On  the  12tb  Gen.  Bridre  de  IMsle,  in  answer  to 

100,000,000  firancs  for  the  Ministry  of  War,  a  request  of  the  Chinese  Gt>vemment,  received 

sad  an  eqnal  snm  for  the  Ministry  of  the  through  M.  Paten6tre,  for  a  few  days'  delay 

Xa?7,  in  order  to  retrieve  and  avenge  the  re-  to  enable  the  Chinese  troops  to  complete  the 

bvif  at  Langson.     On  a  motion  for  priority  evacuation  of  the  Red  river  district,  granted 

for  the  vote  of  credit  over  a  vote  of  censure,  ten  days*  delay  on  condition  that  he  was  placed 

sored  by  M.  Ribot,  the  Government  was  de-  in  possession  of  Thuan-Quan  on  the  26th.  Two 

^ed  by  308  to  161  votes,  upon  which  M.  Fer-  Chmese  commissioners  were  sent  to  Tonquin 

nrflBnonnced  the  resignation  of  the  Cabinet,  to  conduct  the  evacuation.    The  Viceroy  of 

HsTch  30.     A  motion  for  the  impeachment  of  Yunnan  issaed  proclamations  commanding  the 

thd  ministers  foand  as  many  supporters  as  had  rebels  to  lay  down  their  arms.    There  was 

Toted  for  the  Crovemment     ^  much  difiiculty  with  the  Black  Flags,  and  their 

Ever  since  January,  neffotiations  for  peace  commander,  Luh  Yinh  Phuoc;  and  the  gneril- 

M  been  hopef  ally  proceeding,  but  through  so  las  recommenced  their  disturbances  after  the 

^rr^alar  and  roandabout  a  channel  that  M.  Fer-  withdrawal  of  the  Chinese  troops.    The  evacu- 

fj  deemed  it  best  not  to  divulge  them.     The  ation  by  the  Chinese  forces  was  completed  by 

Fraaeo- Chinese  conflict  passed  through  singular  the  dates  fixed. 

isd  unexpected  phases  because  it  depended  in  The  cost  of  the  Tonquin  campaign,  according 

threat  measnre  on  trivial  and  personal  mo-  to  the  report  of  the  French  budget  committee, 

^res.    The  Marquis  Tseng  had  great  influence  amounted  in  July,  1885,  to  470,000,000  francs, 

a  pimping  his  government  into  this  unofficial  of  which  only  270,000,000  francs  had   been 

▼sr.    He  was  actuated  in  great  part  by  the  voted.    Tlie  Government  in  April  appointed 

l-t&og  of  resentment  against  the  Ferry  Cabinet  Gen.  Courcy  to  the  chief  command  in  Tonquin, 

^jTtbe  aggravating  treatment  he  had  received  and  made  arrangements  to  form  two  divisions 

c  their  hands.     By  a  curious  coincidence  his  for  active  service  in  that  country,  and  a  third 

^reit  of  bringinsr  about  the  fall  of  the  Cabinet  division,  to  remain  ready  for  sailing  in  the 

*^  aeeompliabed  by  the  Chmese  army  in  the  south  of  France,  as  a  reserve.    Gen.  Conrcy 
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aaanmed  oommand  of  the  army  in  Tonqain  quin  would  be  considered.    A  few  days  later 

Jane  1.  Mr.  Campbell  informed  M.  Ferry  that  the  £m- 

Vegetli^lttf  te  Fncei — After  the  failare  of  press  had  signed  a  secret  decree  empowering 
the  English  intermediation  in  November,  1884,  the  Prince  JPresident  of  the  Tsong-u-Yamen 
M.  Paten6tre,  the  French  envoy,  left  Peking,  to  discuss  preliminaries  of  peace.  H.  Ferry 
and  no  farther  official  communications  were  thought  of  drawing  back  when  he  found  that 
held  between  the  French  and  Chinese  Govern-  the  medium  of  negotiations  was  a  minor  offi- 
ments.  The  German  Minister  at  Peking  en-  dal  in  the  custom-house  who  insisted  on  the 
deavored  to  mediate,  but  his  good  offices  were  utmost  secrecy.  He  was  encouraged  to  proceed 
not  acceptable  to  either  party.  The  irregular  after  learning  from  a  person  acquainted  with 
hostilities  on  the  Chinese  coast  entered  into  China  that  important  negotiations  were  some- 
the  phase^  of  regular  warfare,  in  the  jud^ent  times  conducted  in  this  Gabion,  and  still  more 
of  toe  British  authorities,  at  the  beginnmg  of  by  overtures  coming  from  the  Chinese  Ambas- 
the  year.  The  declaration  of  British  neutral-  sador  at  Berlin,  by  hints  conveyed  to  him  from 
ity,  and'  the  proclamation  of  the  foreign  enlist-  the  Marquis  Tseng,  who  wished  to  become  the 
ment  act,  rendered  operations  more  difficult  intermediary  of  peace,  and  by  overtures  made 
for  both  France  and  China.  The  French  squad-  simultaneously  by  Li-Hung-Chang  to  M.Hu- 
ron declared  rice  contraband  of  war,  and  berfthe  French  consul  at  Tientsin,  who  had 
stopped,  as  far  as  possible,  the  food-supply  ot  left  his  post  at  the  time  of  the  complete  rqpt- 
the  metropolis.  A  blockade  of  the  Gulf  of  ure  in  February.  In  the  transactions  with  the 
Pechili  was  threatened.  Though  the  impe-  secret  negotiator  an  armistice  was  spoken  of, 
rial  granaries  at  Peking  were  said  to  be  full,  the  during  which  a  treaty  of  peace  was  to  be  drawn 
treasury  was  depleted.  The  special  reserve  up  on  bases  not  yet  discussed,  when  the  tidings 
against  dynastic  emergencies,  which  amounted  of  the  Langson  disaster  arrived.  That  event 
in  September,  1884,  to  20,000,000  taels  or  dol-  strengthened  M.  Ferry's  suFpicions  that  he  was 
lars,  was  nearly  exhausted.  The  conflict  had  cost  the  victim  of  a  trick.  Asking  Mr.  Campbell 
the  Chinese  Government  60,000,000  taels,  be-  whether  he  had  received  a  definite  reply,  and 
sides  the  loss  of  the  Mln  fleet  and  arsenal  and  whether  the  preliminaries  would  be  ratified  by 
the  ships  destroyed  since.  The  hoards  of  offi-  the  Chinese  Government,  and  receiving  the  an- 
cials  were  drawn  upon  heavily.  The  Marquis  swer  that  definite  instructions  had  not  arrived, 
Tseng,  prompted  by  animosity  against  M.  Ferry  M.  Ferry  went  to  the  Chamber  and  asked  for 
and  jealousy  of  Li-Hung-Chang,  had  used  up  the  credit  of  200,000,000  francs.  M.  Ferr^^s 
the  accumulationB  of  his  family  and  replen-  formal  proposal  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
ished  them  by  large  borrowings.  Tso-Tsung-  Chinese  Government  since  February  25.  After 
Tang,  who  was  charged  with  the  defense  of  the  resignation  of  M.  Ferry,  and  before  Uie 
Foochow,  contracted  a  loan  of  $5,000,000  with  appointment  of  his  successor,  the  preliminary 
the  Rothschilds.  Peng-Yu-Ling,  the  energetic  bases  of  a  treaty  were  telegraphed  from  China, 
defender  of  Canton,  borrowed  the  same  sum  and  the  speedy  arrival  in  Paris  of  Col.  Toheng- 
from  the  Hong-Kong  Bank,  after  using  up  the  Ei-Tong,  military  attache  of  the  Chinese  le- 
hoards  of  his  subordinates.  Prince  Chun,  who  gation  at  Berlin,  was  announced, 
supplanted  his  brother.  Prince  Kung,  when  the  The  preliminaries,  embodying  the  Chinese 
latter  was  dismissed  for  his  peaceful  tenden-  proposals  and  the  French  con nter- proposals, 
cies,  was  now  desirous  of  peace  himself  though  were  contained  in  a  protocol  of  three  articles 
he  was  timid  in  the  assertion  of  his  new  views,  and  an  explanatory  note*  In  the  first  article 
The  Marquis  Tseng  telegraphed  that  no  more'  China  consents  to  ratify  the  convention  of 
loans  were  negotiable  in  Europe,  and  the  Vice-  Tientsin  of  May  11, 1884,  and  France  declares 
roy  of  Canton  reported  that  the  buried  hoards  that  she  has  no  other  object  than  the  complete 
of  the  high  functionaries  were  exhausted.  execution  of  the  treaty.    In  the  second  article, 

In  reply  to  a  question  in  the  Chamber  in  both  powers  consent  to  discontinue  hostilities, 
February,  M.  Ferry  declared,  for  the  first  time,  and  France  agrees  to  raise  the  blockade  of 
that  the  only  object  the  Government  had  in  Formosa.  In  the  third,  France  consents  to  send 
Tonquin  and  China  was  to  secure  the  execu-  a  minister  in  order  to  arrange  tbe  detailed  treaty, 
tion  in  its  entirety  of  the  Tientsin  Treaty.  Mr.  The  explanatory  notes  stipulated:  (1)  that  all 
Campbell,  the  Parisian  agent  of  the  Chinese  military  operations  by  land  and  sea  should  be 
custom-house,  called  upon  the  Premier  and  discontinued  upon  the  promulgation  of  an  im- 
informed  him  that  Sir  Robert  Hart,  director  perial  decree  ordering  the  execution  of  the  con- 
of  the  Chinese  customs,  was  informed,  through  vention  of  Tientsin  and  the  evacuation  of  Ton- 
a  Chinese  subor^nate  who  had  personal  rela-  quin  by  Chinese  troops ;  (2)  that  as  soon  as 
tions  with  important  personagea,  that  the  aban-  tliia  order  should  be  issued  the  blockade  of  For- 
donment  of  the  claim  of  indemnity  that  seemed  raosa  and  Pakhoi  would  be  raised  and  negotia- 
te be  implied  in  M.  Ferry^s  remark  would  have  tions  entered  into  for  a  final  treaty  of  peace, 
a  favorable  efiTeot  upon  the  Chinese  court  in  friendship,  and  commerce,  in  which  the  date 
the  direction  of  peace.  M.  Ferry  replied  that  for  the  French  evacuation  of  Formosa  would 
it  was  for  China  to  make  an  offer,  but  that  no  be  fixed ;  (A)  that  tbe  evacaation  of  Tonquin 
proposal  based  upon  the  idea  of  a  neutral  zone  should  be  completed  by  the  Qnangsi  troops  be- 
or  any  form  of  Chinese  suzerainty  over  Ton*  fore  April  80,  and  by  those  from  Yunnan  be- 
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to  May  80,  earlier  dates  being  fixed  for  the  In  case  of  disagreement  as  to  the  sites  of  the 

beginning  of  the  eyaonation  and  the  oessa-  stones,  or  as  to  alterations  to  be  made  in  the 

tioQ  of  hostilities,  the  oomroanders  on  either  existing  boandarj  in  the  interest  of  both  oonn- 

fide  who  first  reoeived  the  order  to  disoontinne  tries,  the  question  was  to  be  referred  to  their 

hostilities  to  be  charged  with  the  dntj  of  noti-  respective  Governments.    Article  IV  stipulates 

fring  the  nearest  enemy ;  and  (4)  that  both  that  Frenchmen,  or  persons  under  French  pro- 

parU»  agree  to  abstain  from  sending  troops  or  tection,  and  foreign   inhabitants  of  Tonquin, 

mstdtions  to  Formosa  during  the  armistice,  must  provide  themselves  with  passports,  to  be 

tod  opon  tbe  signing  of  the  final  treaty  France  fumisned  by  the  Chinese  frontier  authorities 

vill  desi^  from  searches  for  contraband  of  upon  the  application  of  the  French  authorities, 

varoQ  the  high  seas,  and  Ohina  will  reopen  before  entering  China  from  Tonquin,  and  Chi- 

her  treaty  ports  to  French  commerce.  nese  subjects  crossing  the  land  frontier  into 

The  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  at  Tonquin  must  procure  passports  in  like  manner 

Parij  oD  the  night  of  April  8  by  the  Oiiinese  from  the  French  authorities.    For  Chinese  sub- 

pieoipotentiary,  Mr.  Campbell,  and  by  M.  Ribot  jects  returning  from  Tonquin  a  permit  of  the 

oshehalf  of  the  French  Grovemment.    They  Chinese  authorities  is  sufficient.    Article  Y 

vera  at  once  ratified  by  the  Tsung-li-Tamen,  declares  that  export  and  import  trade  shall  be 

s&d  the  decree  of  the  evacuation  of  Tonquin  permitted  to  French  merchants  and  French />ro» 

vas  pobltshed  in  the  Peking  official  gazette.  ^^^  ftnd  to  Chinese  merchants  on  the  frontier 

Iq  the  negotiations  the  principal  difficulty  between  China  and  Tonquin,  to  be  conducted 

that  arose  was  in  reference  to  the  question  of  through  certain  points  that  should  be  subse- 

China^s  sazenunty  over  Annam.    In  the  final  qnentiv  fixed,  and  of  which  the  number  and 

tmtT  the  matter  was  treated  with  a  vague  tne  selection  should  depend  upon  the  impor* 

phrase^  which  left  the  sentimental  and  histori-  tance  and  the  direction  of  the  traffic  keepim^  in 

esl  claim  of  China  precisely  where  it  was,  while  view  the  Chinese  internal  regulations.    Two 

giving  France  a  free  hand  in  the  establishment  such  points  were  to  be  established  under  all 

of  her  protectorate.  circumstances  on  the  Chinese  frontier,  one  of 

Ih  nvatj  af  Fetes. — The  new  Treaty  of  them  above  Lao-Kai  and  the  other  beyond 
Tientsin  was  executed  June  9,  1886,  between  Langson.  French  merchants  may  settle  there 
M.  PatenAtre,  the  French  plenipotentiary,  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  in  the  treaty 
the  Goremor  of  Pechili  and  principal  Secretary  ports.  The  Chinese  Government  shall  estab- 
ofSuteofthe  Chinese  Empire,  Li-Hung-Chang,  fish  custom-houses  there,  and  the  Republic 
tt«isted  by  Si-Tchen,  President  of  the  Ministry  may  support  consuls  there  with  the  same 
of  Justice  and  member  of  the  Council  for  For-  privileges  and  attributes  as  are  possessed  by 
€ig&  Affairs,  and  by  Teng-Tcheng-Sieon,  mem-  agents  of  that  class  in  the  open  ports.  The 
ber  of  the  Coancil  of  State  Ceremonial.  The  Emperor  of  China  may,  on  bis  side,  with  the 
treaty  was  based  on  the  convention  of  Tientsin  agreement  of  the  French  Government,  name 
ofJaQell,  1884,  which  was  ratified  by  impe-  consuls  in  the  principal  towns  of  Tonquin. 
rial  decree  AprU  10,1885.  The  first  article  Article  VI  provides  for  the  formulation  by  joint 
provides  for  the  restoration  and  maintenance  oommissioners,  within  three  months  after  the 
oforder  on  the  border  between  China  and  Ton-  signature  of  the  treaty,  of  regulations  under 
^TL  France  undertakes  to  disperse  the  bands  which  trade  may  be  carried  on  between  Ton- 
of  freebooters  and  adventurers,  and  to  prevent  quin  and  the  Chinese  provinces  of  Yunnan, 
th&a  from  forming  again,  but  promises  not  to  Kuang-Si,  and  Canton.  In  the  overland  trade 
^7^>9  the  Chinese  frontier.  China  promises  to  between  Tonquin  and  the  provinces  of  Yun- 
ii^  the  bands  that  take  refuge  in  her  prov-  nan  and  Kuang-8i  merchandiae  was  to  be  sub- 
jasea,  and  to  disperse  those  that  seek  to  form  Ject  to  lower  duties  than  those  laid  down  in  the 
ia  her  territory  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  existing  tariff  of  foreign  commerce,  bnt  the  re- 
disorder  in  Tonquin,  but  debars  herself  from  duced  tariff  would  not  apply  to  the  trade  with 
Kodhu;  troops  into  Tonquin.  Provisions  for  Canton.  Arms  and  other  munitions  and  ma- 
)be  ex^wlition  of  malefactors  will  be  the  sub-  terials  of  war  would  be  subject  to  the  regulfr- 
jfiet  of  a  special  convention.  Chinese  colonists  tions  enforced  by  each  state  within  its  terri- 
ttl  old  soldiers  living  peaceably  in  Tonquin  tories.  ^he  exportation  and  importation  of 
c^  demoting  themselves  to  industrial  pursuits  opium  would  be  controlled  by  special  arrange- 
vill  eqjoy  the  same  security  as  persons  pro-  ments  which  would  appear  in  the  commercial 
|0M  by  Franoe.  In  Article  II  China  prom-  regulations  to  be  settled  upon.  Commerce  by 
a»  pot  to  interfere  with  any  treaties  or  con-  sea  between  China  and  Annam  was  also  to  be 
vettioDs  ooneiaded  or  to  be  concluded  directly  the  subject  of  a  special  regulation.  Provision- 
Wtveen  Franoe  and  Annam.  The  relations  ally  there  would  be  no  innovation  on  the  exist- 
Wtveen  China  and  Annam  will  be  of  a  nature  ing  practice.  Article  VII  stated  the  intention 
^  mfriogmg  on  the  dignity  of  the  Chinese  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  to  construct 
^'apife,  and  not  giving  rise  to  any  violations  roads  and  railroads  in  Tonquin  in  order  to  de- 
^the  treaty.  Article  III  provides  for  demar-  velop  under  advantageous  conditions  the  com- 
^ag  and  monamenting  the  boondary  between  mercial  and  neighborly  relations  which  it  is 
y^yan  and  China  by  a  joint  commission  with-  the  object  of  the  treaty  to  re-establish  between 
a  MX  months  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty.  France  and  China,  and  expressed  the  purpose 
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of  Ohina,  when  she  shall  have  decided  to  con-  intelligence  service.  Suddenly,  at  one  oVlock 
Btract  railroads,  to  apply  to  the  French  Gov-  of  the  night  after  their  arrivd,  the  entire  An- 
emment,  which  will  give  facilities  for  procur-  namite  garrison,  consisting  of  about  30,000 
ing  the  persons  required,  and  to  employ  French  men,  made  a  concerted  attack  on  the  French 
industry,  without,  however,  conferring  any  ex-  troops  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Their  highly 
elusive  privilege  in  favor  of  France.  The  eighth  combustible  barracks  were  first  set  on  fire, 
article  provides  that  the  commercial  stipula-  some  with  rockets  and  some  by  hand,  and  then 
tions  and  the  regulations  to  be  added  may  be  a  hot  infantry  and  artillery  fire  poured  in  upon 
revised  after  an  interval  of  ten  years  from  the  them,  though  without  much  effect.  They  were 
exchange  of  ratifications,  but  that  they  will  re-  unable  to  save  the  soldiers'  effects  from  being 
main  in  force  for  successive  periods  of  ten  yean  burned,  but  the  provisions  and  ammunition 
unless  one  of  the  high  contracting  parties  gives  escaped  destruction.  They  held  their  ground 
notice  of  revision  six  months  before  that  date  until  dawn,  and  then  charged  upon  tlie  An- 
or  its  return.  In  the  same  article  France  bound  namite  troops,  who,  with  their  usual  coward- 
herself  to  retire  from  Eclung,  and  to  abandon  ice,  fled  in  wild  disorder.  From  1,200  to  1,600 
the  right  ofsearch  on  the  high  seas  immediately,  Annamite  corpses  were  left  on  the  ground, 
and  to  evacuate  entirely  the  island  of  Formosa  The  French  loss  was  reported  as  72  killed  and 
and  the  Pescadores  within  a  month  after  the  wounded.  Gen.  deCourcy  had  taken  the  pro- 
signing  of  the  treaty.  The  ninth  and  last  arti-  caution  to  leave  strong  posts  along  the  line  of 
de  affirms  the  continuance  in  force  of  all  former  communications  with  the  sea-coast.  He  tele- 
treaties,  agreements,  and  conventions  between  graphed  for  re-enforcements  to  come  up  from 
China  and  France  not  modified  by  the  present  Uaipliong;  and  .the  French  took  possession  of 
treaty,  and  declares  that  the  treaty  would  be  the  citadel,  in  which  they  found  1,000  cannon, 
ratified  immediately  by  the  Emperor  of  China,  The  rii^ing  of  the  soldiery  was  deliberately 
and  that  the  exchange  of  ratincations  should  plotted  beforehand  by  the  mandarins.  Gen. 
take  place  at  Peking  with  the  least  possible  de-  de  Courcy  had  grounds  for  suspecting  the 
lay  after  its  ratification  by  the  President  of  the  machinations  of  those  bitter  and  wily  foes  of 
French  Republic.  French  domination.  On  the  8d  and  4th  of 
The  Bevelt  at  BuL — Gen.  Roussel  de  Courcy,  July  he  held  long  interviews  with  the  An- 
who  was  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  most  effi-  namite  ministers,  who  showed  a  hostile  spirit, 
oient  officers  in  the  French  army,  soon  experi-  After  the  rout  of  the  Annamite  troops  the 
enced  one  of  those  mishaps  that  have  befallen  small  French  force  were  roasters  of  the  town, 
every  French  general  in  Tonquin.  When  he  The  French  commander  hastened  to  get  the 
arrived  with  10,000  additional  troops,  the  Chi-  person  of  Regent  Thnang  into  his  possession, 
nese  evacuation  waa  about  completed.  The  He  induced  the  regent  to  sign  with  him  a 
French  army  in  Tonquin  numbered  at  this  manifesto  denouncing  the  ministry  as  guilty 
time  85,000  men.  He  had  first  to  deal  with  of  an  act  of  odious  aggression,  and  respectfully 
the  filibuster  state  of  the  Black  Flag  '*  pirates,"  summoning  the  King  and  the  Queen-mother  to 
who  still  disputed  the  mastery  of  the  French  return  to  the  palace,  from  which  they  had  fled, 
over  the  Red  river  country  from  the  delta  up  The  royal  palace,  which  waa  full  of  artistic 
to  the  Chinese  fV'ontier.  Leaving  a  good  part  treasures,  was  guarded  by  the  zouaves.  Bilver 
of  his  army  engaged  in  the  task  of  subjugatinff  bars,  of  the  value  of  5,000,000  francs,  were 
that  stubborn  people,  G^n.  de  Courcy  proMeded  found  in  the  royal  treasury,  and  other  treaFure 
with  a  large  force  to  Hu6  in  order  to  present  of  equal  amount  was  discovered  subsequently, 
his  credentials  as  French  resident  at  the  An-  The  Annamite  soldiers  continued  to  fire  upon 
namite  capital,  and  to  assert  in  a  more  practical  them  from  a  safe  distance  for  two  or  three 
shape  the  protectorate  for  which  the  way  was  days.  French  fiying  columns  patrolled  the 
left  clear  by  the  withdrawal  of  Chinese  oppo-  environs  in  search  of  Thnyet^  the  prime  min- 
sition.  Arriving  on  July  2,  he  established  his  later,  who  was  the  principal  instigator  of  the 
abode  in  the  French  legation  building  in  the  attack  on  the  French  legation  and  escort  A 
official  town.  The  marines  were  quartered  in  second  manifesto  offered  amnesty  to  all  rebels 
thatched  huts  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lega-  w^ho  surrendered  within  twelve  days,  witli  the 
tion,  while  the  chasseurs  and  zouaves  ^ere  sta-  exception  of  a  few  of  the  ringleaders  of  the 
tioned  in  Mongoa,  on  the  other  side  of  the  bar-  plot.  The  Annamite  troops  remaining  in  the 
racks  of  the  Annamite  soldiery,  at  the  farther  city  surrendered  their  arms  and  disbanded, 
end  of  the  long  citadel,  across  the  river  from  The  first  re-enforcements  arrived  July  10. 
the  legation,  and  several  thousand  yards  away.  Thuyet  held  the  person  of  the  King.  He  was 
These  quarters,  at  the  north  end  of  the  citadel,  at  Camlo  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops, 
had  been  imprudently  selected  by  M.  Paten5tre  The  princes  of  the  blood  and  the  Queen-mother 
for  the  French  garrison  in  the  treaty  of  June  6,  returned  to  Hu6  in  a  few  days.  Thoxman, 
1884.  They  consisted  of  straw  huts  in  a  filthy  nncle  to  the  King  Tu  Due,  was  designated  by 
condition,  and  were  separated  from  the  quar-  the  royal  family  sole  regent  until  the  King^s 
ters  of  the  Annamite  troops  by  a  row  of  weak  return.  The  council  was  reconstituted.  It 
breastworks.  Suspecting  no  danger,  the  French  ^as  made  up  of  mandarins  who  were  friendly 
officers  took  no  pains  to  strengthen  this  barrier,  to^  the  French.  A  nnmber  of  high  function- 
and  were  careless  about  sentry-posts  and  the  aries  chosen  from  among  the  partisans  of  the 
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French  were  appointed  to  assist  the  ministen.  was  kept  waiting  for  some  time,  he  wu  per- 

Tbe  minisciy  of  war  was  assumed  by  the  mitted  to  see  the  genera],  who  promised  to 

Fres^h,  and  intmsted  to  M.  Oampeanz,  rest-  send  a  gunboat    The  gunboat  did  not  reach 

dait  in  Ho^     The  new  regent  issued  a  procla-  Quinhon  until  after  the  mission  was  burned 

mttioD,  ordering  all  officials  in  Annam  and  to  the  ground,  and  then  departed   without 

Tonqiun  to  restore  tranquillity,  to  punish  rebels  firing  a  shot,  owing  to  the  absence  of  orders, 

and  maraaders,  and  to  assist  the  French  army.  Gen.  de  Courcy  telegraphed  Aug.  10  that  the 

Par  Dong^en  was  occupied  by  French  troops,  leaders  of  the  Black  Flags  had  disappeared 

Mad  all  oommonication  between  Thuyet^s  in-  and  their  bands  had  dispersed.    But  later  in 

soigeDt  troopa  and  the  Tonquin  border  cut  off,  the  month    the  bands  again  appeared    and 

»  ss  to  preyent  them  from  forming  a  junction  committed  fresh  depredations  and  acts  of  de- 

Tith  the  Blftck  Flags.    The  citadel  of  Than  fiance.    Phuoc,  the  chief  of  the  Black  Flags, 

Hot  vas  oconpied  without  fighting,  about  Au-  offered  his  services  t^  the  French  to  suppress 

gii5t  24,  by  a  detachment  of  French  marines,  piracy  and  anarchy  in  northern  Tonquin  on 

with  the  ToTkg  Doc  of  Than  Uoa  at  their  head,  condition  that  he  should  be  appointed  govern- 

A  military   commission  was  sent  out  from  or  of  the  district.    Qen.  Bri^re  de  I'Isle,  the 

France  charged  with  the  reorganization  of  the  French  commander,  refused  tu  treat  with  him 

Anosmite  arm j.  on  these  terms. 

JfaHMn  if   CMiUaaB. — ^The   pacification  of  In  September  Mgr.  van  Oamelbeke  reported 

Tonquin  prored  a  long   and    arduous  task,  that  two  French  missionaries  in  Annam  had 

New  diflicolties  arose  continually.    The  Black  been  murdered  and  24,000  native  Christians 

Flag  rebels  received  fresh  accessions  from  the  massacred.    The  scene  of  the  catastrophe  was 

ilis^uided  Chinese  soldiers.    About  the  1st  at  Koang-Tri,  capital  of  the  province  of  the 

of  Aogost  an  epidemic  of  cholera  broke  out  same  name,  on  the  border  of  Tonquin,  whither 

among  the  French  garrisons  in  Lam  and  Hai-  the  Regent  Thuyet  had  fied  with  the  deposed 

phong,  and  with  less  severity  in  Hanoi,  t)hu.  King.    The  massacre  was  the  result  of  a  proo- 

and  Quan-Ten.    In  the  early  part  of  August  lamation  of  Thuyet  calling  upon  the  people  to 

the  Black  Flags  raided  ^ve  missionary  stations  exterminate  the  French  and  their  partisans. 

m  the  provinces  of  Bindinh  and  Phy-Ten,  and  The  fhgitive  minister  and  King  then  crossed 

ma»acred  the  priests  and  native  Ohristians.  over  into  Tonquin  and  joined  the  camp  of  the 

The   French    missionaries    Poirier,    Gnegan,  rebels  and  Black  Flags  on  the  Songkoi. 

Gsrin,  Mac6,  and  Martin,  were  murdered.    As  In  the  beginning  of  January  Gen.  Ndgrier, 

many  as  ten  thousand  Tonquinese  Christians  without  waiting  for  re-enforcements,  advanced 

trere  reported  slain,  in  a  telegraphic  message  upon  the  Chinese  about  100  miles  eastward  of 

from  Monseigneur  van  Camelbeke,  Bishop  and  Chu.    On  Jan.  8  he  defeated  a  body  of  6,000. 

Viear- Apostolic  of  Eastern  Cochin  -  China,  The  Chinese  troops,  to  the  number  of  12,000, 

dated  Aug.  8.    The  Vicariate  was  destroyed,  returned  to  take  the  offensive,  but  after  a  hot 

and  murders  and  incendiary  fires  continued,  conflict  were  repulsed  and  completely  routed. 

The  superior  of  the  college  at  Nuonha  was  The  French  drove  them  from  their  fortified 

murdered  with  all  his  assistants  and  the  entire  position,  which  was  defended  by  forts,  with 

flock  of  native  converts,  except  those  who  es-  rows  of  batteries  rising  one  above  another. 

eaped  and  wandered  for  days  without  food  Two  batteries  of  Krupp  guns,  a  Quantity  of  ri- 

or  shelter  to  places  of  refuge.     Some  eight  fles,  ammunition,  provisions,  ana  the  Chinese 

thousand  of  the  followers  of  the  missionaries  standards  and  convoys,  were  abandoned.    The 

sought  relinge  with  the  French  garrison  at  Quin-  Chinese  lost  600  killed  and  many  wounded.  The 

boo.     Many   of  the  Nuonha  converts  were  French  loss  was  19  killed  and  68  wounded. 

thrown  into  the  sea  with  their  hands  bound  In  October  Gen.  Jauraont  attacked  the  for- 

behiad  them.   The  missionaries  defended  them-  tified  town  of  Thamnoi,  one  of  the  principal 

selves  with  muskets  until   they  were  over-  strongholdsof  the  rebels,  held  by  6,000  Black 

powered.     The  military  authorities  were  bit-  Flags,  Annamite  rebels,  and  Chinese  deserters. 

terly  blamed    by  the  missionaries   and    the  The  enemy  made  a  stubborn  resistance,  but 

Catholic  priesthood  for  neglecting  to  take  pre-  were  completely  routed  after  three  days*  oper- 

caatioaary  measures  to  protect  the  missions,  ations.   . 

and  for  Tisiting  no  chastisement  on  the  fanat-  The  BuOrtMBeat  ef  a  New  Klagt— When  Gen. 
ical  popolation  after  the  catastrophe.  The  de  Courcy  first  went  to  Annam,  he  sought  per- 
protection  of  the  missionaries  and  the  native  mission  to  effect  the  definitive  annexation  of 
Christians  was  the  original  ground  for  inter-  the  Annamite  dominions.  The  Government, 
Tcntion  in  Annam :  yet  this  protection  was  warned  by  the  fate  of  the  preceding  Cabinet, 
denied  them,  and  missionary  work  was  subject  and  by  the  growing  unpopularity  of  the  enter- 
to  the  same  dangers  and  obstacles  from  native  prise  in  Farther  India,  was  unwilling  to  plunge 
fanaticism  as  before  the  appearance  of  the  into  fresh  adventures,  and  therefore  vetoed 
armed  power  of  France,  and  the  bravq  priests  the  bold  project  of  tearing  up  the  treaty  con- 
vere  exposed  to  slaughter  as  a  direct  conse-  eluded  the  year  before  and  infringing  the  terms 
oaence  of  that  intervention.  Bishop  van  of  peace  just  made  with  China.  The  result  of 
Cameibeke  sent  a  missionary  with  the  tidings  Gren.  de  Uourcy's  stonny  interriews  with  the 
of  the  massacre  to  Gen.  de  Courcy.    After  he  Regent  and  ministers  was  the  surprise  at  Hu6. 
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TblB  altered  the  litoatlon  Id  the  minda  of  the  wMoIi  time  a  force  of  an  arerage  of  ISO  la- 
French  minbters,  for  it  was  now  a  iiaestion  of  borera  was  employed  till  the  2Sth  of  Febni- 
risking  the  position  already  attaiaed  or  of  tight-  ary,  when  M.Maspero  made  his  report  of  prog- 
eniog  their  grasp.  They  accordiogly  gave  their  reas.  He  had  then  completely  cleared  the 
chosen  general  entire  discretion,  when  be  pro-  great  roofed  lanotuary  of  Amenhotep  III,  and 
posed  to  dethrone  King  To  Dnc,  who  had  «»■  exposed  the  columns  of  the  oentral  colonnsiie 
oaped  with  the  recalcitrant  niandarins.  The  for  two  thirds  of  their  height^  discovered  a 
Fmce  Chaul  Mong,  adopted  son  of  Tu  Dae,  a  snail  portico,  hitherto  anknown,  of  tlie  time 
youDg  man  of  twenty-three  years,  was  selected  of  RameBesil;  found  aereral  colossi,  some 
to  wear  the  crown.  On  the  14th  of  Septem-  prostrate  and  some  still  erect  on  their  pedes- 
ber,  "in  compliance  with  the  repeatedly  ex-  talsj  and  brought  to  lightsome  reinains  of  a 
pressed  wish  of  the  royal  family  and  the  Gov-  great  qnay,  inscribed  with  the  name*  and  titles 
eming  Council,"  he  was  formally  installed  aa  of  Amenbotep  III.  In  the  coarse  of  another 
Eingof  Annam.  French  and  Annaraite  troops  month,  during  which  It.  Haspero  continued 
lined  the  roote  of  the  procession,  and  the  French  the  excavationa,  he  cleared  the  columns  of  the 
and  Annamite  flags  waved  over  the  Hiradores  oonrt  of  Amenhotep  to  their  bases,  partly  laid 
Palace.  Thecoronatioo  took  place  with  pomp-  hare  the  ancient  pavement,  and  opened  ''a 
ons  oeremonies  on  the  19th.  The  reoonsti-  magnificent  vista"  from  the'ponJco  at  the 
tnted  Government  began  its  regular  functions,  southern  end  to  the  great  entrance  pylon  at 
The  new  King  assumed  the  name  of  Douck  the  north.  The  design  of  the  eolnmus  of 
Eanh,  signifying  the  "  nnion  of  two  nations."  Amenhotep  III  ts  described  as  "  one  of  the 
Be  was  the  foorth  King, ''  devoted  to  the  inter-  most  beantifal  among  Hie  orders  of  Egyptian 
eats  of  France,"  placed  upon  the  throne  by  the  architecture.  It  conventionally  repreeente  a 
French  within  three  years.  This  act  raised  bnndle  of  lotus-plants,  stalks  and  bads;  the 
anew  the  question  of  Chinese  suzerainty,  which  stalks  bonnd  together  at  the  top  by  a  ligature, 
baa  never  oeen  abandoned  by  China,  and  which  and  the  closter  of  buds  forming  the  capital, 
was  left  untouched  in  the  treaty.  Upon  the  abacus  of  each  capital  ia  scnlptared, 
IKCHXOLMT.  (EgTPdM.)  Tke  Gnat  Ttapto  in  hieroglyphio  characters,  the  name  of  Arnen- 
■r  Lazw. — The  great  Temple  of  Luxor,  stand-  hotep  III  (popularly  known  as  Amenophii^), 
ing  almost  Immediately  on  the  banks  of  the  Inolosed  in  a  royal  oval,"  The  excavation  of 
Kue,  and  snrrouuded  by  the  public  offices  and  the  great  colonnade  of  Horemhehi,  the  only 
the  hotel,  la  the  most  acoessible  and  most  fa-  part  of  the  temple  that  was  visible  tiova  the 
miliar  of  the  six  temples  on  either  side  of  the  dshabeeyahe  on  the  Kile  until  the  present 
river  that  constitute  the  more  prominent  ob-  operations  were  execnted,  is  siill  prevented  hy 
Jects  of  the  ruins  of  Thebes.  The  oldest  part  the  refusal  of  the  British  consul  to  surrender 
of  this  temple  was  built,  so  far  as  has  been  aa-  his  premises.  This  stmcture  consists  of  four- 
oertained,  in  the  reign  of  Amenhotep  III,  the  teen  sandstone  columns,  standing  two  deep, 
ninth  Pharaoh  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  at  which,  if  excavated  to  their  baaes,  would  mess- 
about  faocording  to  Hanetho's  and  Mariette's  nre  about  Sfty-eeven  feet  in  the  shafL  U, 
ohrouology)  1680  a.  c.  It  was  added  to 
and  maintdned  hy  succeeding  sovereigns, 

farticnlarty  by  Horemhebi  and  Kamescs 
I.  down  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Legus, 
812  B.  o.  When  perfect  it  was  about  eight 
hundred  feet  long.  For  several  centuries  it 
has  been  the  site  of  a  native  village,  under 
whose  accumulated  rubbish  it  has  been 
buried  to  a  depth  of  from  forty  to  fifty 
feet,  the  latter  having  been,  in  1BS4,  the 
height  of  the  surface  within  the  building 
above  the  original  pavement  The  roof 
of  the  portico  is  stOl  nearly  perfect,  and 
BO  solid  that  it  has  borne  for  a  hundred 
years  the  weight  of  the  large  house  called 
the  "  Usison  de  Franoe."  After  about  two 
years  of  effort.  M,  Maspero  succeeded  in 
obtuning   permissioa  from  the   Egyptian 

Govemnieut  to  buy  out  the  properties    of  Maspero  has  asoertsined  that  the  temple,  when 

those  persons  whose  homes  and  estates  were  firat  oonstmcted,  was  not  separated,  as  now, 

situated  npon    the  temple,   with  a  view  to  from  the  Kile  by  the  extensive  space  of  the 

excavating  the  ruius,  and  seenrlng  their  pres-  shore-slope,  but  rose  direct  from  the  water's 

ervation  fkim  further  destruction,  and  orders  edge,  like  the  covered  gsliery  at  Philte.     And 

were  given  in  July,  ISSi,  to  be^n  operatinna  he  affirms,  in  his  report  of  Feb.  SB,  '^that 

These  orders  could  not,  however,  be  carried  Luxor,  freed  from  the  modem  excresoences  by 

Into  effect,  on  aoconnt  of  the  dlfSunltj  of  re-  which  it  has  hitherto  been  disfigured,  ia,  for 

moving  the  population,  till  Jan.  C,  I8B0,  from  grandeur  of  design  and  beauty  of  proportion, 
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almost  the  eqoal  of  Karnak.    The  soulptores  Farther  investigatioiiB  have  confirmed  bis  opin- 

witii  which  the  chambers  and  columns  are  ion,  and  established  it  almost  to  a  certaioty. 

decorated  are  of  most  fine  and  delicate  execn-  Though  the  city  of  Kaucratis  held  a  very  im- 

tion,  whOe  some  of  the  wall-subjects  would  portant  position  during  the    later  Egyptian 

not  suffer  in  the  comparison  if  placed  side  by  dynasties,  it  had  disappeared  in  the  time  of 

eide  with  the  choicest  bas-reliefs  of  Abydos."  Commodus,  and  its  site  was  wholly  unknown 

SecrtpiBii  tf  Bcbmi. — Of  the  cemetery  of  and  hardly  coi^jeotured  until  Mr.  Petrie  came 
Ekmeen,  which  M.Maspero  discovered  in  1882,  upon  it  almost  by  accident  in  1884.  During 
he  says  in  his  report  for  1885 :  "  Ko  cemetery  the  working  season  of  1886  the  greater  part  of 
ever  better  deserved  the  name  of  necropolis,  the  mound  of  Nebireh  was  trenched,  cleared, 
it  is  really  a  city  whose  inhabitants  may  be  and  thoroughly  explored ;  and  it  has  yielded  a 
coanted  by  the  thousand,  and  have  risen  in  multitude  of  treasures  of  early  Grecian  and 
t!]eir  turn  at  our  call  for  fifteen  months  with-  Graco-Egyptian  art.  Among  the  buildings  dis- 
out  their  number  seeming  to  diminish;  not  only  covered  were  the  sites  and  ruins,  with  their 
IS  it  bored  with  pits  and  chambers,  but  all  the  sacred  inolosures,  of  two  temples  dedicated  to 
natural  fissures  and  faults  of  the  limestone  Apollo ;  one  built  of  limestone,  and  assigned, 
have  been  utilized  for  the  deposition  of  bod-  from  its  architectural  peculiarities,  to  between 
ie?/^  Mnmmiea.  swathed  but  coffinless,  are  700  b.  o.  and  600  b.  o.  ;  and  the  other,  of  white 
piled  up  in  regular  layers,  like  wood  in  dock-  marble,  exquisitely  decorated,  which  is  assigned 
jarda;  andontopof  these,  mummies  in  wooden  to  about  400  b.o.  Outside  the  temenos-wall 
cases  have  been  piled  up  to  the  ceiling,  Uie  top-  of  one  of  these  temples  was  a  deposit  of  mag- 
most  ones  being  Jammed  in  without  regard  to  nificent  libation-bowls,  which  had  been  broken 
the  damage  they  might  suffer  from  rubbing,  in  the  service  and  thrown  out  as  useless,  most 
The  close  crowding  of  the  bodies  could  not  of  which  were  inscribed  with  votive  dedica- 
have  been  expluned  without  information  from  tions  by  pious  Milesians,  leans,  and  others, 
contemporary  documents  respecting  the  man-  A  bowl  dedicated  to  Hera,  one  to  Zeus,  and 
ner  in  which  the  care  of  tiie  dead  was  pro-  several  to  Aphrodite,  were  found,  but  the  sites 
Tided  for.  Persona  of  moderate  fortune  and  of  the  temples  of  those  deities  have  not  yet 
of  the  middle  classes  intrusted  the  mummies  of  been  identified.  Other  objects,  the  discovery 
their  relatives  to  nndertdkers,  affiliated  with  of  which  goes  to  confirm  the  identification  of 
the  priesthood,  who  lodged  them  in  store-  the  place,  are,  a  fine  inscribed  stone  commemo- 
housea,  and  in  consideration  of  an  ai^nual  rent  rating  the  dedication  of  a  palsastra;  a  collection 
obligated  themselves  to  take  care  of  them  and  of  weights ;  coins  of  iEgina,  Samos,  Chios,  and 
p<;rform  the  preacribed  services  over  them  on  Athens;  and  a  copper  piece,  the  designs  and  in- 
the  appointed  days.  When  the  rent  ceased  to  scriptions  on  which  indicate  that  it  was  a  coin 
be  paid,  the  mummy -keepers  would  send  them  of  the  confederate  cities  of  Alexandria  and  Kau- 
away.  In  a  quarter  of  the  cemetery  occupied  cratis,  struck  at  the  time  of  the  revolt  during 
bv  families  that  were  contemporary  with  the  the  minority  of  Ptolemy  Y.  The  lines  of  the 
Antonines,  the  mummies  seemed  to  be  of  an  ancient  streets  of  the  town  have  been  traced, 
entirely  new  type.  Most  of  them  represent  and  the  position  of  the  Agora  defined.  Under 
the  corpae  olothed  in  festal  garments  ana  reveal  the  highest  part  of  the  mound  was  excavated 
itj)  exact  form,  as  if  made  in  a  mold  of  it.  In  an  immense  building,  erected  as  a  kind  of  plat- 
the  moniinles  of  the  women  particularly,  the  form  and  containing  many  chambers  on  two 
fmalleat  detula  of  the  body  under  the  vest-  levels.  The  lower  series  of  chambers  have  no 
m^at  are  exhibited  with  a  curious  distinct-  doorways,  but  were  apparently  entered  from 
besB.  above,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 

Maatfadi  aai  Mi  CSima-^ypllaa  Bclktt — Mr.  H.  store-houses  or  granaries ;  while  the  chambers 

F.indeiv  Petrie  began  hia  second  season  of  work  on  the  higher  level,  none  of  which  communi- 

nnder  the  direction  of  the  ^*  Egypt  Exploration  cate  with  one  anotner,  open  upon  a  series  of 

Fand  *^  late  in  the  aatumn  of  1884,  at  Nebireh,  intersecting  corridors  or  passages.    This  is  sup- 

8  place  that  he  had  previously  observed,  and  posed  to  have  been  some  kind  of  store-house, 

h  i>l  mentioned  in  his  address  at  the  meeting  or  a  depot  for  the  reception  of  foreign  goods ; 

o{  the  Fund,  aa  ''a  promising  Greek  site."    It  or,  perhaps,  the  Hellenium,  a  building  erected 

i«  a  short  distance  northeast  of  the  station  of  by  the  subscriptions  of  many  Greek  cities  for 

T«  I)  el-Barad,  on  the  railway  from  Alexandria  purposes  partly  commercial  and  partly  relig- 

to  Cairo.    He  had  not  been  long  at  work  there  lous.    Votive  deposits  were  found  at  the  four 

before  be  foond  an  inscription  recording  cer-  corners  of  the  entrance-gateway  of  the  inclos- 

iajn  honora  that  had  been  conferred  upon  one  nre  surrounding  this  building,  consisting  of 

iJ- li<Kioni8,  a  deserving  citizen,  a  priest  of  miniature  libation-vases  and  cups  in  porcelain ; 
A:hena,  by  the  city  of  Nauoratia ;  and  this,  with  '  alabaster  Jugs  and  limestone  mortars ;  trowels, 

i't  j«rr  Greek  inscriptions  and  objects  which  he  chisels,  hoes,  and  knives,  in  bronze  and  iron ; 

Si'terward  found,  led  him  to  suppose  that  the  bricks  of  mud,  limestone,  and  porcelain ;  ingots 

pla<*e  might  be  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Greek  of  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  tin ;  specimens  of 

criiporiom  of  Nanoratis,  which  reached  its  ccd-  leaf -gold  ;   and  tiny  plaques  of  jasper,  lapis 

rii nation  aa  a  center  of  Grecian  civilization  lazuli,  turquoise,  agate,  quartz,  and  obsidian, 

aul  a  oommereial  mart  in  the  age  of  Amasia.  With  these  were  found  some  small  cartouch- 
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tablets  io  Iipis  lazuli,  engraved  with  the  name  resemblanoee  as  indicating  that  the  desertion 

and  titles  of  Ptolemy  II,  who  most  therefore  of  the  240,000  mercenaries  and  the  making  of 

hare  been  the  founder  of  the  bnildiug.    This  the  Sacred  Way  at  Branchidsd  were  probably 

tt  tbe  iiret  and  only  instance  of  foundation  de-  coincident  with  the  palmy  days  of  Naucratis. 

posits  jet  observed  in  Egyptian  soiL  A  collection  of  the  potteries  and  other  objects 

One  of  the  chief  points  of  interest  in  the  dis-  found  at  Nebireh  has  been  placed  on  exhibi- 

eorery  of  Nancratis  lies  in  the  light  it  throws  tion  at  tbe  rooms  of  the  Archasological  losti- 

opi'ii  the  progress  of  the  ceramic  art.    Nau-  tute  in  London.    The  Egypt  Exploration  Fund 

cntis  was  a  city  of  potters,  and,  according  to  has  been  aided  in  making  the  explorations  of 

tb«  tesdmony  of  Athenssus  and  others,  enjoyed  Kaucratis  by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 

a  great  reputation.    The  mound  of  Nebireh  of  Hellenic  Studies. 

iiai  been  found  to  be  **  a  vast  pile  of  notsherds,  The  IdeitlflcatlMi  if  Plthea. — ^M.  Edouard  Na- 

deponted  in  strata  as  well  defined  and  as  strict-  ville,  working  under  the  auspices  of  the  Egypt 

It  capable  of  chronological  classification  as  Exploration  Fund,  at  the  mound  known  as  tbe 

the  strata  in  a  geological  diagram.    Mr.  Petrie  Tel-el- Mashkutak  (the  Mound  of  the  Statue)  in 

Us  trenched  through  and  deared  away  these  the  Wady-et-Tumilat,  in  1888  (see  "  Annual 

strata,  going  sometimes  to  a  depth  of  six  feet  Oydopaadia "  for  1884),  found  evidence  there 

t)elo¥  the  hard  mud  at  the  bottom.    Each  of  various  kinds  which  led  him  to  identify  that 

Ujer  has  thus  in  torn  rendered  up  its  story,  plaoe  with  the  site  of  Pithom,  one  of  the  treas- 

and  the  story  in  each  layer  proves  to  be  a  ure-oities  that  the  children  of  Israel  are  re- 

ckpter  in  the  history  of  Greek  art.     Now,  coi*ded  in  the  first  chapter  of  Exodus  as  hav- 

for  the  first  time,  every  link  that  connects  the  ing  built  for  Pharaoh,  and  with  the  Hero6po1is 

|>ittei7  of  Greece  with  the  pottery  of  Egypt  is  of  the  Grecian  period.    The  correctness  of  this 

ItfoQght  to  light    That  connection  is  not  one  identification  has  been  the  subject  of  a  discus- 

ofpartQerBbip,  but  one  of  descent."    Among  sion,  in  consequence  of  which  the  points  of  evi- 

thd  figured  wares  designed  here  are  the  ear-  dence  in  its  favor  have  been  presented  in  a 

!it^  examnles  yet  discovered  of  the  pattern  strong  light    One  of  the  last  papers  written 

o)maionly  known  as  the  '*  Greek  honeysuckle.''  by  Lepsius  before  his  death  was  a  review  of  M. 

Bat  this  ornament,  as  shown  in  its  most  aroha-  Naville's  account  of  his  excavations,  published 

k  «age«  proves  to  be  no  honeysuckle  at  alL  in  the  "  Zeitschrift  ftlr  aegyptische  Sprache 

bflta  oerand  fandful  renderinff  of  the  old  und  Alterthumskunde,"  maintaining  that  the 

%ptiaii  lotns  pattern,  as  freshly  conceived  monuments  discovered  by  M.  Naville  belonged 

SQd  idealized  by  tbe  Grecian  artist  to  Ramses,  the  other  treasure-city  built  by  the 

One  very  curious  object  in  the  collection  is  Israelites,  and  not  to  Pithom.    It  had  been  tbe 

t  fragment  of  a  shell,  known  as  the  Iridana  opinion  also  of  other  Egyptologists  who  had 

i/KoaMM,  which  is  not  found  in  the  Mediter-  inquired  into  the  location  of  the  two  treasure- 

rancan,  bat  has  its  habitat  in  the  Persian  Gulf  cities  that  Tel  •  el  -  Mathhutah  was  Ramses : 

ttd  along  the  Indian  coasts.    This  specimen  is  among  these  was  Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards, 

cagrared  with  the  Assyrian  sacred  tree  and  who  bad  published  a  series  of  articles  sustain- 

<^  oognate  ornaments.    Similar  specimens  ing  that  view  almost  simultaneously  with  M. 

Bmilarlj  decorated  have  been  found  at  Nira-  Naville's  excavations ;  and  Herr  Brugsoh,  who 

M,  Bethlehem,  Oanino,  and  Vuloi.    The  dis-  had   located  Ramses  there  in  his  Egyptian 

covenr  of  a  fragment  at  Naucratis,  says  Mr.  geography.    Both  of  these  authors,  however, 

&>  S.  Poitle,  adds  one  more  link  to  the  chain,  were  convinced  by  M.  Naville's  discoveries,  and 

^i  we  can  hardly  resist  the  conclusion  that  surrendered  their  own  views  to  his  identifica- 

^  these  shelis  were  imported  by  the  Phosni-  tion  of  the  place  with  Pithom.     The  surrender 

c:iOj  bj  the  trade  routes  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  in  the  case  of  Herr  Brugsch  was  all  the  more 

i^vard  formed  articles  of  barter  in  their  significant  as  to  the  force  of  K.  Naville's  evi- 

tnSe  vith  the  Greeks  and  Etruscans,  at  least  deuces,  because  it  compelled  him  partly  to  g^ve 

^  earlj  as  600  b.  a,  or  even  earlier.     Among  up  and  wholly  to  revise  his  theory  of  tbe  route 

c^r  noteworthy  objects  is  a  headless  figure  of  the  Exodus  which  he  had  studied  out  with 

^'  a  girl,  ornamented  with  fiower-wreaths,  much  care  and  had  published  several  years  bo- 

*luch  remind  na  that  the  weaving  of  garlands  fore.    M.  Eugene  Revillout,  editor  of  the  *'  Re- 

*u  a  well-known  craft  at  Naucratis.     Of  vue  Egyptologique,''  in  reviewing  the  question, 

''Ms %iires  in  limestone,  aUbaster,  and  terra-  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  where,  in  Gen. 

^-tta,  lome  recall  Rhodes  or  Cyprus,  others  xlvl  28,  the  meeting  of  Joseph  and  his  family 

ve  parely  Greek,  and  others  again  are  Grsco-  in  the  land  of  Goshen  is  described,  the  Septua- 

%ptiaB.    Tbe  inscriptions  upon  the  Apollo-  gint  reads 'H^tttti^irdXcvcZry^ifFa^ira^,  and  the 

^)vU  already  mentioned  are  traced  in  letters  Coptic,  ^*  at  the  city  of  Pithom  in  the  land  of 

of  that  early  lonio  form  which  is  found  in  the  Ramses."    Dr.  Georg  Ebers,  while  he  admits 

^brated  inscription  of  Psammetious«  son  of  that  Egyptologists,  including  himself,  had  re- 

*«oeIei,  on  the  leg  of  one  of  the  colossi  at  garded  Tel-el-Mashkutah  as  the  site  of  the 

At^-SimbeL   The  same  form  is  again  met  with  biblical  Ramses,  adds,  **  After  the  appearance 

^  the  archaic  sitting  figures  from  the  Sa-  of  M.  Na villous   book,   however,   there    will 

21^  W«T  at  BranohidsB  which  are  now  in  the  scarcely  be  found  a  single  Egyptologist  who 

^^  Ifosenm.    Bemark  is  made  upon  these  will  still  adhere  to  this  view,  and  refuse  to 
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look  upon  Tel-el-Masbkntah  as  the  site  of  the  most  Egyptologists  as  the  land  of  GosbeD.  M. 
Egyptian  town  which  bore  the  saored  name  of  Nayille  visited  6aft  during  his  explorations  of 
Pithom  and  the  profane  one  of  Thaka-f  tbe  Delta,  in  December,  1884,  and,  examinin^^ 
And  Dr.  Ebers  and  M.  W.  Pleyte,  of  Leyden,  the  fragments  of  the  shrine  that  were  still 
do  not  hesitate  to  afSrm  that  the  argnments  left  there,  found  on  one  of  them  a  dedicatory 
of  Lepsius  are  more  than  met  by  the  evidence  inscription,  in  which  were  the  recitals,  **  The 
produced  by  M.  Naville  in  his  book.  It  is  also  king  came  to  Ees  in  order  to  make  offerings  to 
said  that  Lepsius  had  not  seen  the  whole  of  the  venerable  god  Sopt  on  his  throne,"  and 
M.  Naville's  evidence  when  he  wrote  his  arti-  that  ^^  the  images  of  the  gods  of  Ees,  together 
cle.  Among  the  most  positive  points  of  this  with  this  shrine,  were  created  under  the  reign 
evidence  is  the  discovery  of  what  may  very  of  the  king."  The  name  Ees  being  regarded 
likely  have  been  the  store-houses  built  by  the  as  a  variant  of  the  Eesem  of  the  Ptolemaic  lists, 
Hebrews,  in  the  remains  of  a  series  of  chambers  M.  NaviUe  considers  that  the  facts  tx  the  site 
having  no  communication  with  one  another,  of  the  land  of  Goshen  as  being  in  the  ooan- 
and  to  which  access  could  be  had  only  by  the  try  around  this  place.  The  town  of  Fakoos, 
rool;  and  corresponding  in  their  construction  twelve  miles  north  of  Tel-el  Eebir,  has  ffener- 
exactly  with  the  representations  of  com-maga-  ally  been  regarded  as  the  Goshen  of  tbe  bible, 
zines  found  on  the  monuments.  This  would  from  the  similarity  of  the  name  with  Phacnsa, 
lend  a  striking  confirmation  to  the  identifioa-  which  Ptolemy  gives  as  the  name  of  the  capi- 
tion  of  the  site  with  that  of  one  of  the  treasure-  tal  of  the  Arabian  nome.  But  M.  NaviUe  refers, 
cities.  Another  evidence  corroborating  the  as  against  this  view,  to  a  statement  of  Strabo, 
exact  identification  with  Pithom  is  afforded  that  Phacnsa  was  the  starting-point  of  the 
by  a  stela  of  the  Ptolemaic  period  found  there,  canal  that  ran  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea. 
which  bore  the  inscription,  '*  When  under  his  No  trace  of  a  canal  has  ever  been  found  in  the 
Hijesty  it  was  proclaimed,  now  the  sanctuary  region  between  Fakoos  and  the  Red  Sea ; 
of  his  father  Tum  of  the  good  god  of  Theknt  while  if  Phacusa  was  in  this  neighborhood,  ex- 
was  completed^  on  the  tJiird  of  the  month  of  pfored  by  M.  Naville,  the  starting-point  indi* 
Athyr,  the  king  himself  came  to  the  district  of  cated  by  Strabo  would  be  only  a  few  miles  east 
HeroOpolis  (in  the  presence  or  into  the  house)  of  that  given  by  Herodotus,  and  the  canal 
of  his  father  Tum,"  etc.  The  name  Thekut  in  mention^  by  him  could  only  be  the  same  that 
this  inscription  corresponds  with  the  profane  is  described  by  Diodorus,  Pliny,  and  others, 
name  (Thuku-t)  of  the  place  as  given  by  Dr.  (Gredn*)  neAcnpillstf  Athws. — Excavations 
Ebers,  and  is  regarded  by  M.  Naville  as  the  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  have  resulted  in 
Suocoth  of  the  Exodus;  the  Egyptian  th  being  the  discovery  of  various  sculptures  and  archi- 
represented  in  several  instances  by  s  in  other  teotural  fragments  belonging  to  the  older  Greek 
languages.  Further  confirmation  of  the  sup-  art.  Among  them  are  dedications  and  names 
position  that  Thekut  and  Pithom  are  the  same  of  sculptors  of  the  pre-Euclidean  period,  and 
18  afforded  by  a  passage  in  the  Anastasi  papy-  works  that  were  originally  richly  decorated 
rus,  where  Eing  Menephthah  tells  in  writmg  in  color.  At  different  points  have  also  been 
of  having  permitted  the  Shasu  of  Atuma  to  uncovered  portions  of  the  old  Pelasgic  wall  and 
cross  the  fortress  bearing  his  name,  which  was  joinings  of  the  same  with  the  walls  of  Cimon, 
also  called  Theku,  **  in  the  direction  of  the  and  remains  of  the  old  walls  of  Themistoc]e& 
ponds  of  Pithom  of  the  Eing  Menephthah,  Among  the  inscriptions  brought  to  light  is  one 
which  is,  or  is  called,  Theku."  containing  the  reception  of  the  different  prop- 
H.  Navllle'i  Search  ftr  CMmi. — A  monolithic  erties  of  the  precincts  of  the  temples  of  Ath- 
shrine  in  black  granite  was  found  about  twen-  ens.  In  digging  for  the  foundations  of  a  new 
ty  years  ago  at  the  village  called  Saft-el-Hen-  house  to  the  south  of  the  Acropolis,  on  the  site 
neh,  about  six  miles  east  of  Zagazig,  and  was  of  the  city  of  Athens,  previous  to  the  improve- 
broken  to  pieces  by  order  of  the  pasha,  with  ments  made  by  Themistoclee,  an  inscription, 
the  expectation  of  finding  treasure  within  it.  belonging  to  the  fifth  century  b.  o..  was  found 
Two  of  the  fragments  of  the  sbrine  were  car-  entire.  It  was  an  order  for  an  inclosure  to  be 
ried  to  the  museum  at  Boolak,  and  two  were  made  around  the  Temple  of  Codrus,  and  for 
left  on  the  spot.  From  a  study  of  the  frag-  some  two  hundred  ohve-trees  to  be  planted 
roents  at  Boolak,  Herr  Brugsch  learned  that  within  it  The  inscription  is  of  interest  es 
the  shrine  was  of  the  reign  of  Netanebo  II,  of  conveying  the  first  information  that  there 
the  thirtieth  dynasty,  and  that  it  was  dedicated  was  a  temple  in  Athens  dedicated  to  OodruA. 
to  the  god  Sopt,  the  chief  god  of  the  nome  of  Excavations  have  been  begun  in  behalf  of  the 
Arabia,  whose  name  still  survives  in  Saft,  the  Society  of  the  Dilettanti  on  the  site  of  the  Tein- 
name  of  the  village.  Several  authorities  say  pie  of  Zeus  Olympios.  The  foundations  of  the 
that  the  nome  of  Arabia  was  the  site  of  the  pillars  of  the  temple  have  been  reached  in  sev- 
land  of  Goshen,  and  that  land  is  called  in  the  eral  places  and  found  to  be  in  a  condition  of 
Septnagint  Feo-c/i  'Ape^car,  Gesem  of  Arabia,  great  disorder,  having  been  in  some  points 
We  also  find  in  the  hieroglyphic  lists  that  ruthlessly  thrown  down  and  in  other  cases 
describe  the  nomes  the  mention  of  Eesem  ot  completely  obliterated.  Excavations  were  be- 
the  East  as  one  of  the  localities  of  the  nome  ot  gun  in  July  on  the  site  of  tbe  ancient  Agora  of 
Arabia.    This  Eesem  has  been  considered  by  Athens. 
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Tto  Ittfal  Anenl  tf  the  Plnewu — In  the  ex-  whiob  proves  to  be  part  of  a  law  of  penalties 

ploratkm  of  the  Pirieas  a  building  has  been  for  debt  and  of  a  law  of  inheritance.     Other 

uncovered  which  is  described  as  a  long  paral-  fragments  of  the  same  inscription  are  in  the  Ma* 

leUigram,  open  in  front,  where  it  faces  the  sea.  seam  of  the  Loavre»  so  that  it  may  be  possible 

and  shat  in  behind  by  a  wall  of  fine  sqaarea  to  reoonstract  it  nearly  entire, 

m  isonry.    It  is  divided  into  compartments  by  lbs  StSM  fran  Caaa  In  GalUeer— Excavations 

rows  of  three  pillars,  and  an  abotment  in  the  carried  on  by  the  French  School  of  Arch»ol- 

wall  behind,  placed  abont  twenty -five  feet  ogyaronnd  the  Temple  of  Athene  Cran»a,  at 

apart,  some  of  which  pillars  are  still  standings  EUtea,  in  Phocis,  broaght  to  lights  in  the  raius 

bat  broken  off  at  aboat  four  feet  from  the  of  the  Oharch  of  the  Mother  of  Gk>d,  a  block 

firroond.    The  spaoe  between  the  rows  of  pil-  of  white-gray  marble  about  four  and  a  half 

krs  IB  filled  by  a  mass  of  masonry,  which  feet  long,  twenty-five  mches  broad,  and  thir- 

elopes  towafd  the  sea,  while  piers  of  stone  teen  inches  high,  bearing  the  inscription,  which 

of  the  same  inclination,  nmning  stridght  out  is  assigned  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  of 

from  tiie  shore,  can  be  seen  in  the  water  all  the  Ohristian  era: 

round  the  harbor,  in  some  cases  exactly  op-  -|.  OYTOO   EOTIN  O   AI600   AIIO    KANA 

poaato  the  inclined  planes  visible  on  the  land  .j-jj^    TAAIAEAC    onOY   TO   YAOP    OINON 

above.    Theobjeotof  these  straotnres  was  evi^  —               —  — 

dently  to  enable  the  saUors  of  the  Athenian  EHOIHCEN  O  KC  HMON  IC  XC  + 

fleet  to  draw  up  their  galfeys  on  to  dry  land  M.  DieH  of  the  French  School,  translates 

for  the  winter ;  and  the  building  was  one  of  this  inscription,  **  This  is  the  famous  stone 

the  naval  arsenals  called  mmmumt.    Another  from  Oana  in  Galilee,  where  our  Lord  Jesus 

straight  wall,  but  of  inferior  masonry  and  ap-  Obrist  turned  the  water  into  wine."  M«  Spyr. 

parently  of  great  length,  appears  imbedded  in  P.  Lambros,  of  Athens,  would  translate  the 

the  cliff  above,  and  is  to  be  cleared.  first  words  to  mean,  ^*  This  stone  comes  from 

Ceadnasi  KuanHfH  at  TtrjWB, — Exoavatio^is  Oana  in  Galilee,"  etc.    Concerning  the  prob- 

have  been  continued  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  able  origin  of  the  stone,  it  has  been  observed 

fortress  palaoe  of  Tiryns,  which,  as  its  age  may  that  various  monuments  connected  with  the 

be  probably  .fixed  at  a  thousand  years  or  more  presence  of  Ohrist  there  were  carefully  pre- 

btifore  the  Ohristian  era,  may  be  regarded  as  served  at  Oana,  and  regarded  with  devotion 

tiie  oldest  building  in  Europe.    On  the  walls,  by  pilgrims.     Some  of  these  relics  were  re- 

which  are  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  thick,  have  moved  to  western  countries  as  early  as  the 

been  disoovered  an  outer  staircase  of  sixty  steps,  fifth  century,  and  before  the  thirteenth  centu- 

very  low  and  easy  of  ascent,  and  a  row  A  mde-  ry  all  had  gone  from  there.    Among  the  pil- 

1t  vaulted  chambers  built  in  the  thickness  of  grims  who  have  described  these  ol^ects  was 

the  wall,  at  about  twenty  feet  above  the  ground.  Antoninus  of  Piacenza,  who,  in  the  sixth  cent- 

The  half-dozen  rooms  that  have  been  laid  bare  urr,  saw  two  of  the  pitchers  in  which  the  mir- 

on  the  east  ^ide  of  the  building  are  Tanlted  acle  of  the  conversion  of  the  water  into  wine 

without  key-stones  by  the  aid  of  unhewn  rocks  was  said  to  have  taken  place,  and  even  declared 

clo«(ely  fitted  together  and  shelving  inwiud.  that  he  had  himself  drawn  from  one  of  them 

An  irregular  crevice  was  thus  left  along  the  wine  instead  of  the  water  which  had  been  put 

^>p,  whioh  admitted  light,  and  perhaps  allowed  into  the  vessel.    He  also  relates,  in  his  *^  Itine- 

ttie  esoape  of  smoke;  bc^t  the  rudely  fitting  rarium,"  that  he  saw  the  couch  on  whioh  our 

walls  Grif  this  primitive  roof  had  in  time  (^ven  Lord  reclined  at  the  wedduig,  sat  in  it,  and 

way  to  pressure,  and,  failing  in,  filled  the  rooms  inscribed  the  name  of  his  family  upon  it.    A 

andemaath  with  rubbish.    On  a  hearth  have  commission  was  appointed  by  the  Greek  Gov- 

been  disoovered  some  unconsumed  wood-oin«  emment  to  examine  the  stone  and  the  inscrip- 

dera,  looking  like  fresh  charcoaL  tion,  one  of  whom,  W.  D5rpfeldt,  has  expressed 

TNqpla  af  Apila  at  Mant  Ptaaa* — The  walls  of  the  opinion  that  the  stone  originally  formed 

the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Mount  Ptoum,  in  Boe-  part  of  a  chair,  and  was  accompanied  by  other 

otia,  have  been  discovered  by  M.  Foucard,  of  similar  stones.    M.  Diehl  described  the  stone 

the  Frenoh  School,  but  with  the  foundations  as  bearing,  when  he  found  it,  the  remauis  of 

^eatly  ^starbed.    A  fine  life-size  statue  in  another  smaller  inscription,  of  whioh  he  de- 

archaic  style  of  the  god,  of  which  the  feet  only  ciphered  the  words  rrjs  iafTp6s  fiw  'Ayrwvtyov. 

are  wanfeii^,  a  head  of  Apollo  of  heroic  size,  M.  Lambros  asserte,  however,  that  he  was  not 

and  parts  of  other  sculptures,  have  been  recov*  able  to  find  this  inscription.    The  church  in 

ered.    Among  the  inscriptions  are  one  belong-  whioh  the  stone  was  discovered  was  found  to 

in  7  to  the  Bosotian  confederation,  and  others  have  been  buUtupon  the  site  of  an  ancient  tem- 

sriring  a  liat  of  magistrates  and  the  names  of  pie,  of  which  a  part  of  the  ruins  were  exposed, 

various  artists  of  the  sixth  century  b.  o.    The  The  excavations  of  the  Temple  of  Athene  Ora- 

v.»tive  offerings  show  that  musical  contests  took  naa  (so  called  from  the  name  of  the  hillock, 

pi  ice  on  Mount  Ptoum  every  fifth  year.  OransB,  on  which  it  was  built)  revealed  the 

Tbt  littl|<lia  if  fisftyaa* — ^Dr.  Halbherr  has  ruins  of  a  very  beautiful  building,  of  Doric 

discovered  at  Gortyna  in  Orete  a  fragment  of  architecture,  about  a  hundred  feet  long  and 

an  inscription  buUt  into  a  wall,  in  archaic  forty  feet  wide,  whioh  had  suffered  from  earth* 

letters  and  a  Doric  dialect^  of  about  500  b.  o.,  quakes  and  from  a  conflagration.  From  the  ex- 
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cKvationa  in  tt  bare  been  taken  a  oonnderable  elaborately  oat  witli  a  piokaxe,  and  in  some  of 
namber  of  objeata  of  architeotnre  and  art,  in-  tbe  rooms  the  walla  are  divided  into  sqiure 
eluding  fragmenu  of  colnmos,  parts  of  the  panels,  and  the  roofe  into  bands  or  atripes  two 
statue  of  Athene,  which  agree  with  the  ile-  feet  broad,  every  aeoond  panel  or  band  atand- 
acription  of  the  work  given  by  Panaanias,  ing  ont  in  relief.  Eaoh  room  haa  attaahed  to 
pieces  of  sculpture,  graTe-sCones,  ola;  jars,  it  a  small,  nsnally  square  chamber,  with  a 
tiles,  some  bits  of  work  of  Christiaii  art,  nn-  ronnd  well  &om  eight  to  ten  feet  deep,  and 
nierons  insoriptions,  inolading  a  fragment  of  abont  two  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  to 
an  edict  by  Diooleldan,  fixing  tbe  maiimnm  of  which,  poeeibly,  water  waa  carried  np  from  the 
prices  in  ^e  Koman  Empire ;  and  terra  eotta-  river  to  be  stored.  The  eutranoe  leading  from 
ilgnres,  of  which  six  hundred  were  found  in  tbe  oentnl  passage  to  each  room  is  about  four 
tbe  temple  alone.  foet  long,  two  and  a  half  feet  broad,  and  two 

(BidUIrt)  Cln«4hnlligi  ta  ■■r^b  Uvtr.—    feet  high.    £ach  entrance  haa  tieeo  shut  bj 
Oapt.  F.de  IjieesoS  has  described  several  caves    folding-doors  on  wooden    hinges,    of  which 
of  different  dimensionH,  which  were  excavated    nothing  remains ;  bnt  the  socket-holes  of  the 
for  habitation,  in  tbe  sandstones  of  the  right    hinges  and  a  bole  for  the  admiauon  of  the  ami 
lionk  of  Mnrahab  riTer,  near  Penjdeh,  in  Af-    behind  tbe  door  to  draw  liaok  the  bolt  are 
gbanistan.    One,  which  he  explored  in  tbe    plainl;  to  be  seen.    The  npper  story  ia  much 
nitl  called  tbe  Yald  Deebik,was  an  elaborate    less  eztendre  than  the  lower  storf,  having  only 
■trnoture.    It  stands  about  two  hundred  feet    three  larg«  rooms,  with  a  few  smaller  ones. 
Commnniostion  waa  had  between  )t  and  tbe 
lower  story  by  several  staircases  and  other 
means.    In  the  principal  room,  which  is  cruci- 
form, the  central  vault  is  round,  while  ail  the 
other  vanlts  in  tbe  cave  are  pointed.     The 
shading  in  rooms  U  and  XII  in  the  engnving 
marks  a  shelf  ot  rook  or  low  ledges  aeparating 
the  reoeswd  apartments  from  the  mnin  room  to 
which  they  on  attached. 

The  oentral  passage  of  the  caves  ia  dimly 
lighted  from  the  entrance,  and  the  floor  slopes 
upward,  so  that  the  farther  end  is  about  ten 
feet  higher  than  the  entrance,  ^mall  cut' 
tings  in  the  walla  of  each  room,  particularly 
above  the  entrance,  appear  to  have  been  de- 
dgnedto  ^veroomforsmall  lamps.  Tbewalla 
around  some  of  tiieae  onttings  were  atill  slight- 
ly tinged  with  aoot  No  inscriptions  or  carv- 
ings were  fonnd  anywhere.  Thefloora  of  some 
of  the  rooms  were  entirely  covered  with  the 
excrement  of  leopards.  The  head  of  a  fox 
was  foand  in  one  of  the  wells.  Otherwise, 
the  oaves  were  ernpty,  bnt  well  preserved. 
Cuina,  apparentj;  Mohammedan,  of  tbe  twelfth 
century,  were  found  in  one  of  the  roouB  of 
the  upper  story,  but  about  half-way  down  in 
the  sand,  in  socb  a  podtioii  as  to  show  that 
they  bad  been  left  tnere  after  the  caves  bad 
been  abandoned,  and  had  become  partly  filled 
T*Ki  i>«mi  ciTW  (teinn  mofi).  «>*  sand.    These  oavee  are  the  most  exten- 

sive  m  Peiydeh,  but  many  other  cavee,  Bimi- 
above  tbe  river,  in  a  waterless  bill,  and  haa  larly  constrncted,  though  containing  fewer 
rooms  commnnioating  with  one  another,  on  rooms,  are  fonnd  all  along  tbe  valley.  At  one 
two  levels.  The  principal  part  of  the  cave  of  the  cavee  the  cliff  was  so  well  preserved  B8 
is  shown  in  the  annexed  plan.  A  central  to  show  how  aooess  was  gained.  Two  parallel 
passage  one  hnndred  and  fifty  feet  long,  nine  rows  of  indsions  led  from  tbe  entrance  of  the 
feet  broad,  and  nine  feet  high,  has  on  each  cave  down  to  a  shelf  of  rock,  which  coold  be 
side  a  number  of  staircases  and  doors  lead-  reached  witbont  much  difficulty  from  below, 
ing  to  rooms  of  different  sizes,  bnt  all  ex-  By  suspending  a  rope  from  the  oliS  above 
cavated  on  the  same  principle.  The  passage  tbe  entrance,  and  afterward  from  tbe  entrance 
and  rooms  are  vaulted  and  of  a  unifonn  height  itself,  tbe  incisions  could  be  nsed  as  steps  while 
of  nine  feet  to  tbe  top  of  the  vault,  whioh  atarta  tbe  rope  was  held  with  both  hands,  and  climb- 
from  a  slightly  projecting  edge  abont  four  feet  ing  was  comparatively  easy.  The  oaves  are 
from  the  floor.  The  top  is  marked  in  its  whole  supposed  to  have  been  Inhabited  by  Buddhist 
length  by  an  incision  one  inch  broad  and  halt  ascetdos,  and  are  ascribed  by  Sir  Henry  Baw- 
an  inefa  deep.     Walls  and  roof  are  finely  and    linson — the  majority  of  them — to  the   first 
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eeatorj  of  Christi  when  the  great  immigra- 
doa  took  plaee  of  the  Indo-Soythio  tribes, 
vIm)  were  all  aealons  Baddbists.  Rawlinson 
thinkfl  it  is  poaaible,  however,  thaCt  some  of 
the  exoavattons  may  be  still  older  than  this; 
for  there  were  Saeso  in  the  mountains  as  early 
IS  the  time  of  Darias,  and  the  Chinese  pil- 
griois  refer  to  monuments  at  Bcdkh,  whioh 
date  from  Kasjapa,  who  was  the  Buddha  pre- 
eeding  Seky  a  MtoL 

iMUrilJUK  EEPDlUOi  an  independent  re- 
public of  Soath  America.  For  details  of  area, 
popalatioii,  etc,  see  *' Annual  OyclopaDdia"  for 
1^  The  present  population  of  the  capital, 
Buenos  A jree,  is  estimated  at  400,000 ;  in  Feb- 
raarj,  1884»  it  numbered  288,768. 

CsiiisMirt — ^The  President  of  the  Republic 
is  Lieat.-G^n.  Don  Julio  A.  Roca  (elected  Oct 
13, 1880.  for  mx  years).  The  Vice-President 
is  Don  FraneisGO  B.  Maidero.  The  Oabinet  was 
eomposed  of  the  following  ministers :  Interior, 
Dr.  Don  Benjamin  Pas ;  Foreign  Affairs,  Don 
Francisoo  Ortiz ;  Finance,  Don  Victorina  de  la 
Flaa;  Justiee,  Public  Worship,  and  Public 
iQstruetion,  Don  Eduardo  Wilde;  War  and 
Ntrjr,  Gkn.  Bei^amin  Victorica. 

The  Aimntine  Minister  at  Washington  is 
Dr.  Lb  L.  Domingnez,  and  the  Oonsul-General 
It  New  York,  for  the  Union,  is  Sellor  0.  Oar- 
noza.  The  United  States  Minister  Resident 
St  the  Argentine  capital  is  the  Hon.  Thomas 
0.  Osbom,  and  the  American  Oonsul  at  Buenos 
Ajrea,  E.  L.  Baker. 

liHy. — Aooording  to  official  returns,  bearing 
^•te  of  April,  1884  the  army  of  the  republic, 
eiduKTe  Off  the  National  Ouard,  was  7,812 
itroog,  oomprising  8,704  foot.  2,576  horse,  and 
1.038  artillery.  The  National  Guard  was  822,- 
962  strong. 

Sarj.— In  April,  1884,  the  navy  was  com- 
posed aa  follows : 
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The  officers  and  men  are  distributed  as  fol- 
lows; nayj,  1,866;  torpedo  service,  187;  ma- 
naea,  871. 

Jan.  1,  1883,  the  public  debt 
of  the  following  items : 

rnin  dflfat. $58,085,600 

86,580,188 

10.008,406 

doe 4,192,185 

1880 16,802,805 


$184418,668 

The  debt  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres 
f^  March  81,  1884,  was  $82,271,290.  The  net 
aeome  and  outlays  in  1882  were:  revenue, 
^823,127;  expenditures,  $52,881,241.  The 
>3dget  esttoiate  for  1884  was:  revenue,  $88,- 


770,888;  expenditures^  $84,058,484.  In  the 
foregoing  estimate  the  mcome  from  duties  was 
valued  as  follows:  on  imports,  $21,270,383; 
on  exports,  $3,598,000;  from  stamp -tax, 
$1,500,000;  post-office  and  telegraphs,  $760,- 
000;  lighthouses,  $600,000;  direct  taxes,  $1,- 
150,000;  firom  railroaas  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment $1,957,000;  and  from  railroads  on 
which  the  Government  guarantees  the  inter- 
est, $500,000.  The  chief  items  of  expeoditure 
were:  Interior,  $6,950,714;  Army,  $6,150,- 
925 ;  Navy,  $2,549,588 ;  Justice,  $4,291,671 ; 
finances,  $18,738,986.  The  budget  of  the 
province  of  Buenos  Ayres  for  186^  estimated 
the  income  at  $11,620,964,  and  the  outlay  at 
$11,491,556. 

.  Hm  ilaaadai  CriaiSr— After  Gen.  J.  A.  Roca 
was  elected  President  of  the  Republic,  the 
confidence  that  his  character  and  energy  in- 
spired gave  a  great  impulse  to  all  sorts  of  un- 
dertakings, both  pubUo  and  private,  and  new 
settlers  poured  into  the  country  in  surprinng 
numbers.  Railroad-building  was  carried  on 
with  more  vigor  than  ever.  Flushed  with 
success,  the  Government  launched  out  into 
public  works  at  such  a  rate  that  since  1881  the 
administration  has  contracted  $125,000,000  of 
new  indebtedness,  despite  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing income.  Aside  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, each  of  the  fourteen  provinces  had  its 
own  budget. 

In  1884  several  disappointments  came.  In 
the  first  place,  there  was  the  cholera,  which 
compelled  the  Government  to  decree  a  rigor- 
ous quarantine  against  Mediterranean  steamers 
bringing  immigrants,  which,  to  some  extent, 
interfeied  with  the  usual  current  of  new  settlers 
from  southern  Europe.  Then  came  the  dis- 
astrous inundations  that  flooded  the  country 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  and  hin- 
dered the  arrival  of  products  from  the  interior. 
Merchants  hesitated  to  ship  even  the  goods 
they  had,  because  there  was  pending  in  Con- 
gress a  bill  abolishing  export  auties.  and  there 
was  considerable  delay  in  passing  this  bill. 

On  Dec.  1, 1884,  $90,000,000  new  loans  were 
still  to  be  floated.  The  European  market  was 
tried  with  $10,000,000  for  public  works,  but 
only  $8,500,000  could  be  placed.  On  Jan.  12, 
1885,  a  ruD  on  the  Banco  Provincial,  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  set  in ;  the  next  day  the  bank  suspended 
specie  payments,  and  on  Jan.  16  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  RepubUc  declared  the  national 
currency  a  legal  tender,  gold  rising  thereupon 
17  per  cent,,  and  subsequently  to  20  per  cent 
With  these  measures  the  panic  subsided.  In 
July,  1885,  Oongress  passed  the  new  budget 
estimate  for  1886,  which  placed  the  income  at 
$41,197,500,  and  the  outiay  at  $89,488,877,  and 
Dr.  Oarlos  Pellegrini  succeeded  in  negotiating 
a  5  per  cent  sterling  loan  in  London  at  84,  to 
run  thirty-seven  years,  for  £8,400,000,  but  it 
was  not  ratified. 

At  this  time  the  floating  debt  of  the  Govern- 
ment amounted  to  $80,000,000,  and  it  was  re- 
solved to  ruse  a  domestic  5  per  cent  loan  to 
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the  amount  of  $20,000,000  in  order  to  meet 
its  more  pressing  liabilities. 

In  February  the  gold  premiam  reached  88 
per  cent. ;  in  March,  61 ;-  in  April  it  receded  to 
41  per  cent,  and  recovered  to  50 ;  in  May  it 
flactnated  between  86  and  44;  in  June,  be- 
tween 80  and  65  ;  in  July,  between  861  and  87) 
and  reached  again  45^  to  46  on  Aug.  81. 

PMMMBce.— In  1884  the  post-office  of  Buenos 
Ayres  handled  18,000,000  items  of  mail  matter, 
and  during  the  ^rst  six  months  of  1885, 10,- 
000,000 ;  whereas  in  1865  the  number  was  but 
1,000,000,  and  in  1875,  7,000,000.  There  is  a 
mail  leaving  for  and  arriving  from  Europe 
nearly  every  day.  All  mails  for  the  United 
States  go  and  come  by  way  of  EngUnd,  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  direct  steamship  commu- 
nication. 

Ballroads.— There  were  in  operation  in  1884 
the  following  lines  of  railway : 


portanoe  of  the  La  Plata  region  bb  a  wool-pro« 
ducer,  and  the  rapidity  of  increase,  we  give  in 
millions  of  pounds  English,  reduced  to  clean 
wool,  what  the  three  chief  producing  regions 
have  turned  out  during  the  past  four  years : 


OOUNTBOB. 

18S4. 

1888. 

ISSS. 

1881. 

AuBtrriftslA 

Ill 

i 

1 

1T9 

Oape  of  Good  Hope.. .. 

Ia  Plata...      .  ..  .... 
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88» 

T^tal 

80G» 

MH 

VH 

802i 

FriTftte: 

Baeaos  AjTM  to  TmdU 1,016 

Nneve  do  JaUo  to  Temperlef 691 

ToTlgre 80 

ToEnseiMd* 66 

ToCunpana 81 

Htroedaa  to  ChaoabQOO 108 

fioaarla  to  Cordoba 806 

Boaaria  to  Candelaiia. 60 

Ooneordis  to  Monto  Gaaoroa 196 

8JB08 
OovernmeBt: 

YlUaliariatoMoDdon 000 

C6rdol>a  to  TaoaxDaD 616 

FHas  to  Santia^  del  Ceatero 169 

Puerto  Kali  to  Onalegoay 10 

Total SJWO 

There  were  in  July,  1885,  five  street  railway 
companies,  with  98  miles  of  track,  carrying 
1,850,000  passengers  monthly. 

Tdegiaphs.— There  were  in  1884  six  Govem- 
ment  land  lines  of  telegraph,  with  a  length  of 
wire  of  21,278  kilometres.  286  offices,  and  856 
telegraphers,  besides  85  kilometres  of  cable  and 
8  private  land  lines  with  4,758  kilometres  of 
wire,  105  offices,  and  157  employes,  besides 
68  kilometres  of  cable.  In  June,  United 
States  Minister  Osbom,  acting  in  accordance 
with  instructions  received  from  the  State  De- 
partment in  Washington,  concluded  a  contract 
securing  to  the  Central  and  South  American 
Telegraph  Oompany  a  concession  to  establish 
cables  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Rio  Janeiro, 
and  land  lines  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  the 
Pacific  coast. 

Owners  of  plantations  mostly  reside  in  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  and  have  telephone  wires  between 
their  offices  and  their  plantations.  There  are 
more  telephones  in  use  in  the  city  in  propor- 
tion to  its  size  than  in  most  other  cities. 

SledL-Fknitag. — ^In  the  central  region  of  the 
republic  are  vast  plains,  where  feed  over 
80,000,000  head  of  sheep  and  from  16,000,000 
to  18,000,000  head  of  cattle,  in  addition  to 
droves  of  horses  in  uncounted  numbers.  One 
owner  has  over  60,000  mares  that  he  is  about 
to  slaughter  for  their  hides  and  grease. 

To  coQv^  an  idea  of  tiie  comparative  im- 


In  1884-*85  the  Argentine  clip  furnished  for 
export  288,000  bales,  against  254,000  in  1883- 
'84.  Australians  confess  that  the  chief  reason 
why  their  wool  does  not  bring,  on  the  whole, 
as  good  prices  in  London  as  formerly,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  steady  improvement  that  is 
taking  place  in  the  qusJity  of  Argentine  wooL 

Mittsa. — In  September  a  company  was 
formed  in  Hamburg  for  the  purpose  of  import- 
ing mutton  from  Buenos  Ayres  in  refrigerator 
steamers,  the  capital  being  fixed  at  1,000,000 
marks.  The  company  exf^ots  to  import  120,- 
000  carcasses  annually. 

CiMBeiest — ^The  foreign  trade  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  for  five  years  has  been : 


TKABS. 


1880 

1881 

1882 

1SS8 

1884 

1836  (aeven  montbaj. 


$44,067,000 
64,080,000 
61,000.000 
80,486,000 
M,00M41 
48,098,126 


$56,407,000 
66,060,000 
60,889,000 
60,207,000 
68,089.886 
41,898,026 


The  American  trade  with  the  Argentine  Re- 
public is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


1686.. 
1884.. 
1888.. 


Uallid 


to  «h« 

fUpobllc 


$i.387,086 
4,88^818 
8,861,670 


Reptit  if  the  Aaerioui  CtHMiSBtonen.  ^  The 
commissioners  appointed  to  visit  the  Central 
and  South  American  states,  waited  on  Presi- 
dent Roca  while  at  Buenos  Ayres  and  reported 
as  follows : 

The  share  of  the  United  States  in  the  enormous 
oommeroe  of  the  River  Plate  oountry^  which  inoludes 
Paraguay,  Uru^niay,  and  the  Ai^ntine  Bepublio,  is 
lamentaSly  insuniifloant,  and  less  than  it  was  hall'  a 
centuiy  ago.  The  reason  is  very  apparent.  Twenty- 
one  lines  of  steamships  connect  these  porta  with 
those  of  Europe,  while  there  is  no  regular  steamship 
communication  whatever  with  our  country.  From 
forty  to  sixty  steamers  arrive  at  Buenoe  Avres  eveiy 
month  from  Europe,  and  not  one  from  the  United 
States.  The  flag  of  our  country  is  never  seen  in  these 
waters  except  upon  men-of-war,  and  semi-oocasion- 
ally  upon  some  aailing-y easel  which  happened  to  be 
chartered  for  some  special  voyws.  An  English  com- 
pany sends  a  steamer  to  New  York  when  neoesaary, 
where  it  discharges  a  cargo  of  bidea  and  wool  and  re- 
loads with  a  cargo  of  merchandise  for  Europe.  The 
few  products  of  our  fields  and  flictories  found  there 
are  brought  sometimes  in  these  chartered  vessels,  but 
more  frequently  ooma  by  way  of  Boropa,  the  mar- 
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chuita  with  one  voioe  mpn^  that  beoause  of  the  ab-  for  that  purpose.  Italy,  Switzerland,  Franoe, 
seooe  of  rteam  oommumcauon  they  can  afford  to  buy  Germany,  Ruaaia,  Denmark,  Eng^d,  Scotland, 
S^'^wto^  ^^  -8  c«i  not  be    ^^^  ^^^^^  and  even  the  United  States,  have 

furnished  immigrants  for  these  colonies;  but 


-Ex-President  Sarmiento,  founder  the  largest  element  in  them  all,  and  of  the  for- 

of  the  public-school  system  in  the  Argentine  eign  population  of  the  whole  republic,  is  Ital- 

Republio,  is  an  advocate  of  the  higher  eduoa-  ian.    It  is  estimated  that  nearly  one  fifth  of  the 

tion  of  women  in  South  America,  having  sradned  entire  population  is  of  that  race. 

his  advanced  ideas  while  Minister  to  the  United  litonuUloul  ExUMtlMk— An  International  £z- 

States.    Throng  his  instrumentality  about  for-  hibition  of  agricultural  products  and  machinery 

tr  American  youuff  ladies,  graduates  of  Vassar,  is  to  open  at  Buenos  Ayres  on  April  25,  1886. 

WdUealey,  Mt.  Holyoke,  and  other  institutions,  There  are  to  be  five  groups,  divided  into  44 

have  becm  employed  under  ten-year  contracts  departments  and  421  sections.    The  manager 

by  the  Argentine  Government  for  the  normal  and  president  of  the  exhibition  will  be  Mr.  £. 

schools  and  female  seminaries,  and  have  given  Sundlab,  and  the  secretary  Mr.  J.  Lacroze. 

gendral  satisfaction.     These  teachers  receive  The  Congress  has  appropriated  $80,000  for 

salaries  varying  i^om  flOO  to  $160  a  month,  it.    The  province  of  Santa  F6  alone  imported 

Inteiferenoe  on  the  part  of  the  Papal  Nuncio  from  abroad  last  year  $1,161,824  worth  of  ag- 

was  resented  by  tlie  Minister  of  Education;  rioultural  machinery,  and   the   provinces  of 

tlid  Papal  Nuncio  received  his  passport,  with  Buenos  Ayres,  Entre  Bios,  and  Tucuman  import 

a  polite  bat  firm  invitation  to  leave  the  coun-  agricultural  and  sugar  machinery  on  a  propor- 

try,  and  now  the  Holy  See  is  not  represented  tionate  scale. 

at  the  capital.    The  amount  expended  by  the  Expltitag  EipedttlMS. — In  June  an  expedition. 

Government  for  education  is  $10.20  per  pupil  composed  of  a  complete  staff  of  engineers  and 

annually.     In  the  United  States  it  averages  telegraph  officers,  set  out  for  the  Gran  Ghaoo, 

$S.70 ;  in  Germany,  $6 ;  and  in  England,  $9. 10.  on  board  of  three  steamers  and  several  sailing- 

The  loading  aniversity  of  the  country,  at  craft,  ascending  Paraguay  river  to  the  2l8t  de- 

Haenoa  Ayres,  haa  48  professors  and  720  stu-  gree  of  south  latitude,  there  to  found  the  city 

d^nts  in  law,  medicine,  science,  and  the  classics,  of  Pacheco  and  build  a  road  to  the  Bolivian 

The  University  of  Oordoba  has  18  professors  city  of  Sucre.    The  commander  of  the  expedi- 

aud  abcNit  200  students.     There  are  also  14  tion  is  the  engineer-in-chief,  Don  Miguel  Arana. 

national  colleges— preparatory  schools  for  the  The  purpose  is  to  establish  a  highway,  and 

nniversntiea — with  70  masters  and  1,480  puplla.  eventually  buUd  a  railroad  that  wul  give  Bo- 

A  school  for  mining  and  one  fbr  agriculture  livia  an  outlet  for  trade  to  the  Atlantic,  since, 

employ  10  professors  and  have  76  pupila.    The  by  taking  Gob^a,  Ghili  shut  out  Bolivia  from 

nonnal  schools  have  8,768  students.  the  Pacific 

There  are  altogether  80  colleges  and  normal  Another  expedition  hy  order  of  the  Govem- 
sohools  for  the  higher  education  of  men  and  ment  was  to  be  undertaken  by  the  French  ex- 
women,  with  480  teachers  and  6,710  students,  plorer,  M.  Thouar,  in  November,  1885,  in  the 
in  a  total  population  of  fewer  than  4,000,000.  region  traversed  by  the  head-waters  of  the  Pil- 

HmbmImA  Uiw« — ^In  March  the  law  was  re-  oomayo  river,  hitherto  unexplored.   In  August 

vised,  which  had  already  been  passed  under  M.  Thouar  made  a  preliminary  trip  to  the  rap- 

the  Sarmiento  administration,  but  had  never  ids  from  Formosa,  in  Argentine  territory, 

been  takea  advantage  of;  granting  1,500  acres  Patigvala* — Since  1881  the  claim  of  the  Ar- 

of  land  to  all  bona  Jide  naturalized  settlers,  gentine  Republic  to  that  part  of  Patagonia  east 

provided  tliey  build  thereon  a  house  or  other  of  the  Andes  has  been  conceded  by  all  nations, 

bnildinga  worth  together  $250,  bring  UDder  Most  of  the  regions  explored  by  the  expeditions 

c  iltivation  24  acres,  and  plant  200  trees  within  sent  out  within  the  past  two  years  were  utterly 

tire  years  after  seUlement,  when  a  title  will  unknown  until  the  present  time.    They  have 

be  given  in  perpetuity  to  the  settler.  never  been  approached  from  the  Pacific,  and 


. — ^Except  the  United  States,  no  the  inhospitable  Atlantic  seaboard  gave  no  ink- 
country  attracts  immigrants  in  such  numbers  ling  of  the  better  land  within ;  while  the  wide 
a<«  the  Argentine  Republia  In  1881  there  ar-  plains  on  the  north,  from  which  the  hostile  In- 
rived  47,489 ;  in  1882, 59,848 ;  in  1883,  78,210 ;  dian  tribes  have  just  been  driven,  made  Pata- 
a!id  in  1884,  99,119.  In  1888  and  1884,  taken  gonia  almost  inaccessible  from  that  direction, 
together,  there  arrived  117,802  Italians,  19,192  The  Argentine  expeditions  hare  penetrated 
Spaniards,  5,024  Germans,  4,914  Swiss,  4,148  nearly  half-way  to  Tierra  delFuego,  and  they 
British  sabjeets,  4,118  Austrians,  109  Argen-  intend  to  push  on  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan 
tines,  975  Belgians,  and  524  Portuguese.  and  to  come  into  efiS^ctive  possession  of  a  re- 
€elSBlnlitB> — About  thirty  years  ago  the  re-  gion  from  which  the  republic  expects,  through 
pablio  bc^an  a  system  of  forming  settlements  colonization,  to  derive  great  benefits.  Accord- 
or  oolooies  of  different  nationalities,  and  ever  ing  to  Dr.  Hyades,  who  has  lately  returned 
since  it  has  encouraged  this  mode  of  filling  up  from  Tierra  del  Fnego,  whither  he  was  dis- 
it«  vacant  territory.  Sometimes  these  colonies  patched  on  a  mission  by  the  French  Govem- 
have  kieen  founded  by  an  individual  having  a  ment,  the  Fuegans  are  the  lowest  human  beings 
large  oonoession  of  land  from  the  Grovemment  in  the  scale  of  existence.    Their  langoage  con- 
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tains  no  word  for  any  namber  above  three;  npon  the  publio  roads  of  the  Territory ;  to  regukte 
they  are  unable  to  distinguiah  one  color  from  unmoorporat^d  aeequiaa  on  the  south  side  of  S»dt  rivei 
wxjjaM.^^  uuat/iv^  •/%*  >*tov*  g  ««  v««  in  Manoopd  Countv  I  to  puniBh  the  unlawlul  duspoMil 
another ;  they  have  no  religion  and  no  funeral  ^^  ^^i^  oFmort^eli  pereonal  property :  for  the  pro- 
rites;  and  they  possess  neither  chiefs  nor  slaves,  tection  of  live-stock  mwers;  aathonzing  aliens  to 
Their  only  weapons  are  bone-pointed  spears ;  hold  and  transmit  lands  for  mininff  purposes  and  pur- 
they  ffrow  neither  fruit  nor  vegetables;  and  Poses  incidental  to  mining, and  (not  more  than  820 
HA  thmr  ftmmtrv  ia  niitnrftllv  barren  thev  are  acres  at  any  one  time)  for  manufactunng,  commercittl, 
as  tneir  country  is  naniraiiy  oarren,  iney  are  n^cuitural,  or  grazing  purposes ;  to  prevent  the  in- 
obliged  to  hve  entirely  on  animal  food ;  but  troduction  of  diseased  cattle  into  the  Territory ;  to 
they  are  not  cannibals;  they  ill-treat  neither  regulate  the  sale  and  transportation  of  dynamite  and 
their  women  nor  their  old  people,  and  they  are  other  explosives ;  to  prevent  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
m/^n/\fyamAna  beverages  ou  election-dav :  providing  means  for  the 

»J?SS;      TT.^^«  «^,.n  ,•«   ^r^^ii^r.  5«  f l,^  Territorial  exhibit  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition ; 

RallTOads^There  were  in  operation  in  the  p^viding  for  a  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  to  V,e 

province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  m  1884,  799  kilo-  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  consent  of  the 

metres  of  railway,  the  gross  earnings  of  which  Council^  for  two  vears,  with  an  annual  salary.of  $2,000 ; 

were  $8,128,995,  and  the  net  earnings  $1,175,-  to  provide  for  the  drainage  of  mines,  and  to  regulate 

^7^      In  lftfl<l  thA  net  AAminira  had  been   for  **'®  liabilities  of  mmers  and  mme-owners  in  certain 

zLi\  .1        *        .  •  ®*™'J^^  '^V  OQoo'i  n^  a«o« ;  to  punish  bribery  and  other  corrupt  influences 

557kilometre8m  running  order,  only  $892,107.  atelectioi;  to  promote  live-stock  breeSng ;  forthe 

There  were  forwarded  in  the  same  year  1,620,-  prevention  of  fraud,  and  the  better  protection  of  min- 

891  passengers,  and  48,245,589  tons  of  mer-  ersin  the  sale  and  purohase  of  ores  and  the  working 

chandise.     In  1886  there  were  thrown  open  to  <>r,  eduction  thereof;  to  establish  and  maintam  a  Tcr- 

Zl-^^  oa>i  vn^^^f...^  ^#  .,^-,  «„^o     v^^*^r^  ntorial  Insane  Asylum  at  or  near  Phoenix,  Manc*^i^ 

traffic  264  kilometres  of  i^ew  lines.    Forty-two  County;  forthe  protection  ofohUdren  from  intoxicating 

new  locomotives  were  received  from  the  Umted  Uquore :  to  encourage  the  destruction  of  wild  animals ; 

States  and  England;   so  that,  together  with  an  insolvent  act;  a  mechanics^  lien  law  ;establiBhiu^  a 

one  built  on  the  spot,  there  were  90  running  TerritorialNonnal  School  at  Tempe,  Maricopa  County. 

altoffftther      The  pollinir-gtock  consisted  of  1 01  An  act  to  establish  a  publie-sdiool  system,  and  to  rro- 

aitogetner.    j'Jf  ™"°K  ™ck  consisiea  or  lui  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  miuntenance  and  supervision  of  public 

passenger  and  2,502  freight  cars.     Of  the  lat-  gchools  in  the  Territory,  creates  a  Board  of  Education, 

ter,  60  were  turned  out   by   Argentine  oar-  consistinfofthe Governor,  Treasurer,  and Sunerintend- 

works.  The  Tolosa  Railroad  construction-shops  ent  of  Public  Instruction.  It  makes  the  probate  i  ud^c 

were  being  built  in  1885.    The  number  of  loco-  Sf  ««^  «>"^^  superintendent  of  public  schools  tor 

\7         A       J-         *i.^  TT  '4.  A  C4.  i.      A    xi.^  the  same,  and  creates  a  board  of  trustees  for  each  dus- 

motives  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  the  ^c^/^  '       ^^ony^  •  »**« 

Argentine  Republic  in  the  fiscal  year  1888-'84       An  act  was  also  passed  cstablishinff  the  University 

was  65,  worth  $906,108.  of  Arizona,  at  or  near  Tucson,  to  include,  besides  the 

lUcgraplH.— The  length  of  lines  in  the  prov-  ordinary  collegiate  department,  normal,  agricultural, 

tace  ofBaenoe  Ayres  in  1886  wm  4.896  kilo-  "i^-^e^^^^d^^h.t"  no  polygamic  or  bi..- 

metres,  768  havmg  been  added  dunng  the  year,  nj^g^^  ^^  ^y  ^^j^  practicing  poly camy  or  bigamy ,  or 

and  twenty  new  offices  having  been  opened,  what  is  known  aa  ^^^celestitu^or^ural  ^marriap*,'  " 

The  increase  of  new  lines  in  1884  throughout  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  or  hold  office  in  the  Temtorr. 

the  republic  was  8,200  kilometres,  and  the  ag-  The  statute  agamst  ^JpfL^^^^^^  ^  ™^^* 

X    *  .A_        XL*    >.  ^  .  Anoo  je^  more  effectuallv  the  case  of  Moimons. 

gregate  income  from  this  Source  was  $288,450,  «*ovi«»»v  •««  «-~ 

being  $16,000  in  excess  of  1888.  Hmmh.  —  The  bonded  indebtedness  of  the 

EdacatlM. — Out  of  508,591  children  of  school  Territory  amounted  on  the  1st  of  January  to 
age,  146,825  attended  school  in  1884.  Of  the  $850,000,  of  which  $90,000  was  incurred  prior 
85,741  pupils  in  school  in  Buenos  Ayres,  24,851  to  1888,  and  bears  10  per  cent,  interest,  paj- 
attend  the  public  schools.  In  the  colonies  and  able  annually.  Under  tne  Funding  Act  of  1883 
nationsi  territories  of  the  republic  there  were,  $260,000  in  bonds  were  issued,  bearing  inter- 
in  1885,  twenty-six  schools,  and  new  ones  are  est  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  per  annum, 
being  built  in  Formosa,  Yiedma,  Yictorica,  and  "  It  will  be  seen  by  comparison  with  my 
Acha,  last  report,^'  says  the  Auditor  in  his  report  lor 

AUZOITA.  Terrttirlal  GevwaNat— The  fol-  1888  and  1884,  ''that  the  expenses  very  ina- 
lowing  were  the  Territorial  officers  at  the  be-  terially  increased.  An  explanation  of  the  ren- 
ginning  of  the  year :  Governor,  F.  A.  Tritle ;  sons  for  this  increase  is  very  easily  made  and 
Secretwy,  H.  M.  Van  Arman ;  Attorney-Gen-  understood.  In  the  first  place,  our  Territory 
eral,  Clark  Ohurchill ;  Auditor,  £.  P.  Glsrk ;  is  increasing  in  population  and  business  inter- 
Treasurer,  T.  J.  Butler.  Supreme  Court :  Chief-  ests,  reauiring  more  attention  and  canting  more 
Justice,  Sumner  Howard ;  Associate  Justices,  criminal  litigation  and  expense.  And  the  care 
Daniel  H.  Pinney  and  W.  G.  Fitzgerald.  of  our  insane  has  swelled  in  expense.    The 

Ugldattfe  8e8Bl«b — ^The  Le^slature  met  in  expense  of  our  Territorial  prison  for  the  past 

January,  aDd  adjourned  in  March,  having  passed  two  years  has  nearly  doubled,  amounting  to 

123  acts  and  adopted  4  joint  resolutions  and  15  the  sum  of  $87,658,68,  as  against  two  previous 

memorials  to  Congress.    Among  the  acts  are  years,  of  $44,866.88,  actually  increasing  in  the 

the  following:  amount  of  $42,792.85.    Care  of  our  insane 

Providing  that  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  husband's  costs  US  $30,562.45,  as  against  that  of  two  pre- 

separate  property  shall  be  his  separate  property,  and  vions  years,  $20,567.89,  actually  increasing  in 

the  rents  and  profits  of  the  wife's  separate  propei^  ^^^  amount  of  $9,994.56.     Aside    from  the^^e 

shall  be  her  separate  property ;  an  act  to  prohibit  the  ..^^„  ^f^^ry^^n^*ii^^^  ^ne  ma/lA  an  onnrnnriA. 

use  of  obscene  or  abusive  lineuage ;  to  prevent  ob-  items  of  expense,  there  was  made  an  appropna- 

Btmctions  or  impediments  to  tiuvel  or  transportation  tion  from  the  general  fund,  for  the  purpose  or 
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improving  the  Territorial  prison,  in  the  sum  of    ^  To  make  appropmlioiis  for  ^e  s^PPort  of  the  At- 
^0,0<)07^ost  of  which  has  h^n  expended.    ^^  Industrial  University  tor  the  eDsuing  two 

The  total   amount  of  warranta  issued  during    ^  To  restore  to  market  certain  internal  hnprovement, 

the  past  two  years  is  $206,784.04.  seminary,  and  saline  lands  heretofore  sold  on  a  credit. 

"  The  assessment-rolls,  as  returned  to  me,  for       Making  appropriations  for  die  support  of  the  execu- 

1SB3    place  ^^^^  ^^^ ^RBO  ^^  *^^^&ie"?f'iS  ?<^^^^^ 

the  Territory  at  $86,006,860.01.  This  was  les^  j  miUafor  general  purposes,  2  mills  for  public  schools, 

ened  by  a  compromise  with  the  Atlantic  and  ^^^  |i  per  capita  tax. 

pAcifio  Railroad  Company  in  the  counties  of  To  fix  the  time  for  holdmg  elections  in  dties  of  the 

Yavapai,  Apache,  and  Mohave,  where  891  miles  firej  class.                        ,    ..v     •           j  «• 

r,      "r^  yZ.^11  ««-^„-*^   *R  OQQ  KAK  OK       A  To  make  persons  chanred  with  cnmes  and  offenses 

ot  railroad  were  .^««^^^^'^^^^^  competent  wTtnesses^Te  courte  In  the  State.        ^ 

settlement  was  had  at  the  rate  of  $4,000  a  mile,  f^J  protect  the  dtiaens  of  the  State  from  stook- 

$1,564,000,  decreasing  the  amount  of  the  as-  drovers  and  speculators. 

sessraent-roll  $4,418,505.25 ;  this  leaves  $81,-  To  improve  the  State  Capitol  buUding,  and  to  erect 

588,354.76  as  the  actual  assessment.    The  re-  •nj™?J7«    ,    ^.       ,     . ..     -..,  .«^««  «,T,n^i 

tur^s  for  the  year  1884  give  $80,227,765.97.  ^^^'"^  ^°'  ^*  "^"  ^^  ^'  ^^^  "^"^  '^^^" 

This  would  produce  for  an  annual  Territorial  to  forfeit  railroad  charters  In  the  State. 

revenue  $75,569.41.     The  revenue  from   all  To  build  an  additional  wing  to  the  State  Lunatic 

other  sources,  indudinglicenses,  fines,  and  pen-  Asylum.           ...,.,          -v. 

ouil-  \^n  mLira  nn  fnr  arbaTffrw^  dftlinflnenL  To  jrsnt  certain  privUeges  to,  and  prescribing  oer- 

dt  es,  ''^l  ni*f  e  up  for  J^l^w  goes  dehnquent.  ^       ^^  telemph  and  telephone  companies. 

This  would  then  give  us,  for  the  two  years,  To  legaliae  marnages. 

the  sum  of  $151,138.83  with  which  to  pay  an  To  provide  for  the  support  of  the  Arkansas  Dcaf- 

eipense  of  $208,784.04."  Mute  fcstitute.                . 

He  recommends  an  additional  tax  of  twenty  .To  provide  for  the  ^on  of  new  bmldmgs  withm 

cents  on  the  $100.    The  Legislature  granted  ^^^^To'SlS^^'i^^oWuUdSi  for  the  Arkansas 

an  increase  of  ten  cents.  School  for  the  Blind. 

JHsnuBlnB — ^The  Governor,  in  his  message       To  erect  an  additional  building  for  the  Arkansas 

to  the  Legislature,  says :  W-Mute  Institute. 

,    ^^      ,,  .      u  J       1-  For  the  better  granting  of  tides. 

Polyiiamous  Mormomsm  has  assumed  such  proper-        j.^^  ^jj^  support  and  maintenance  of  the   State 

tiona,  and  occupies  that  defiant  attitude  m  the  Tern-  jjunatio  Asylum. 

tory,  that  jnstmee  and  demands  the  most  stringent        ^Jq  f^  ^^^g  g^iiiies  of  county  and  probate  Judges. 
Icizal  remedies.     I  recommend  such  amendment  to        f^^  punish  crime  more  effectually. 
the  existing  so-called  "  bigamy  law  "  as  will  fecili-        f^^  provide  for  the  support  of  the  Arkansas  School 

taie  the  impaneling  of  impartial  jurora  m  the  several  ^^  y^^  Blind. 

cc.untie*  to  serve  on  the  tnal  of  oases  of  bigamy  and        rj.^  p^vent  deception  in  the  sale  and  use  of  bitters, 
p  .iTwmy.    1  would  adopt  the  features  of  the    Ed-        .p^  ascertain  and  register  the  outetanding  bonded 

rounds  Bill,"  excluding  from  junes  as  mcompetent  indebtedness  of  the  State, 
any  man  who  ^*  believes  it  nght  to  marry,  have,  hve 

with,  or  cohabit  with  more  than  one  woman  as  a  wife       James  E.  Jones  (Democrat)    was   elected 

at  the  same  time."  I  would  make  general  reputetipn.  United  States  Senator  for  the  full  term,  and 

:^^5'it^";amSlA^  r^?Slr;oSn'^  ex-Gove™or  JameaKBerryCpemoorat)  toaH 

t€nt  to  be  considered  by  the  jury  in  the  trial  of  cases  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Sen- 

f  jr  Mgamy  and  polygamy.    1  would  so  increase  the  ator  Garland,  appointed  Attorney-General  of 

penalty  for  these  offenses  as  to  make  the  punishment  j^^  United  States.    Mr.  Berry  was  the  unme- 

l4h  fine  »d  i««P7»^«°J:  J^^^^i^J^^^^  diate  predecessor  of  Governor  Hughes, 

i^^tmeot,  make  unlawfm  oohabitetlon  with  more  than  «««A.^^      r\^  4.i,:«  .„u!^«4.   ♦!,«  riz>««-«Av»  ;*« 

oDe^rorian,  without  proof  of  any  marriage  ceremony.  FtaOttfc— On  this  subject,  the  Governor,  m 

prima  faeii  evidence  of  a  polygamous  reUtion,  and  his  message  to  the  Legislature  at  the  oegmning 

de^ilare  the  first  or  any  other  or  subseouent  wife  a  of  the  year,  says: 

competent  witness  for  the  prosecution  of  the  first  or  ^      ^  ^l     *    js*         j  m                  „^ 

an  V  other  marriage  ceremony  or  polygamous  relation.  The  reports  of  the  Auditor  and  Treasurer  cover 

S^K  IwciSd  remove^  eve^^obstruction  that  gie  two  yeare  from  Oct  1|^  1882   to  Sept.  80,  1884. 

Mortena  the  arm  of  tiie  judiciary  m  reaching  tiiis  de-  From  tiiem  it  will  be  seen  that,  at  tiie  meeting  of  the 

ii&Qt  and  in&mous  practice.  hwt  General  Assembly,  the  State  was  indebted  in  the 

sum  of  $100,000,  money  borrowed  the  previous  Sep- 

Toward  the  close  of  1884,  five  Mormons  tember;  that  in  Mareh,  1888,  $1C0.000  additional  was 

were  convicted  and  sentenced  in  the  Territory  borrowed  by  the  Finance  Board.  Both  of  these  sums, 

fnr  AAWimniv  together  with  the  interest  thereon,  have  been  paid. 

\SwrlZAa'  oi^i^  A— ..M.*^     Ti,^  #Ml««r?«iT  l^  sdditiou  to  the  payments  of  the  amounts  above 

ABUiHSAS.    Stite  CmmMlt.--The  following  j,^^^^  ^^  Treasurer  has,  within  the  last  two  yeare, 

were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov>  ledeemed  258  (amouuting  to  $258,000)  of  the  6  per 

ernor,  Simon  P.  Hughes,  Democrat ;  Secretary  cent,  bonds  of  the  State,  commonly  called  the  Lough- 

of  State,  E.  B.  Moore ;  Treasurer,  W.  E.  Wood-  horough  bonds.    There  is  now  in  ^e  tr^^sury  to  tiie 

li^flr    Jr.     Aii^itnr    A    W    Fil^'    Attornev-  credit  of  the  smkmg  ftind,  about  $275,000  m  United 

ruff,   Jr.,    Auditor,   A.   >V.  JJU^,    Attorney-  g^ateg  currency.    No  money  has  been  borrowed  since 

General,  D.  W.  Jones;  Commissioner  of  State  March,  1888,  and  no  State  scrip  issued.    The  Steto 

LandSi    Paul    M.   Oobbs;    Superintendent    of  eorip  is  practically  gone,  the  Loughborough  bonds. 

Public  Instruction,  Wood  E.  Thompson.  except  no  belonging  to  the  permanent  school  fund 

January,  and  remained  in  session  about  three  f^^..^^  ^^^^^  revenue  for  1884  will  pUce  in  the  State 
months.  Among  the  acts  passed  were  the  lol-  treasury,  by  the  20th  of  May,  1886,  to  the  credit  of 
lowing:  the  sinking  fund  and  of  the  general  revenue  fhnd, 
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$600,000  in  addition  to  the  sum  now  held  by  the  victs  to  be  worked  outside  the  walls  of  the 

TreMurer.    This  heiilthy  condition  of  our  fiDanoes  penitentiary,  they  have  been  distributed  at  va- 

bnn^  UB,  to  use  the  laoffuure  of  the  Treasurer,  **  face  f^^„-  ^^;«*V  :»    ♦k^  g*«*^    ^^^^i^^m^  x»  ♦u^ 

to  fa^  with  the  question  ofthe  seUlement  of  our  un-  "<>°«  P^^^J*  ™   ^^«  State,  pnncipaUy  in  the 

disputed  debt."    This  debt,  principal  and  interest,  is  counties  of  Fope,  Conway,  Johnson,  Jenerson, 

$4,869,948.  more  than  one  half  of  which  is  interest,  and  Phillips. 

No  interest  has  been  paid  thereon  since  1872.  CMSsUdaltai  if  HmUm.— ^'  I  repeat,"  says  the 

The  people,  at  the  reront  weofcwn,  have,  by  an  Governor,  "the  recommendation  made  by  me 

overwhelming  mnjonty,  deolared  that  they  do  not  2^*"«*"^»»      i«*w  *vw«jua«««»i*vu  *u»w  uj  »u%? 

intend  to  pj^what  is  known  as  the  disputed  debt  of  *^0  7^  ^^  ^^*  t^®,  *»™®  of  holding  the 

the  State,  mduding  the  railroad  aid,  tne  levee,  and  general  election  for  the  State  be  changed  from 

the  Holford  bonds.   Their  action  in  that  behalf  meets  the  first  Monday  in  September  to  the  Tuesday 

my  hearty  approv^,  but  I  can  no  lon«ar  see  any  valid  after  the  first  Monday  in  November.    Under 

reason  or  excuse  for  not  makmg  settlement  and  pro-  #.u-  ^,^«^-*  ^,ji^  *u^  v»;4.;»/>«-  ..^  ^„v.i.^^^A  *^ 

vision  for  the  payment  of  tiie  interest,  and  gradual  re-  J°®  P"^^"*  ™^«  ^*^  J  citizens  are  subjected  to 

duction  of  the  principal,  of  our  undisputed  debt   The  *''^^  inconyenience  of  bemg  compelled  to  aban- 

Auditor  and  Treasurer  both  ftdly  demonstrate  by  their  don  their  ordinary  labors  and  business,  and 

reports  that  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  rate  of  taz».  vote  twice  within  a  period  of  two  months.  The 

old  undisputed  dSbt,  whioh  has  so  long  tended  to  ^^^  impossibility  of  inducmg  all  of  the  electors 

{xiralyze  tne  energies  of  the  people.  lepel  immigi»-  to  vote  a  second  time  in  November  has  caused 

tion,  and  retard  the  development  of  the  State's  re-  the  State  and  our  people  to  be  greatly  mison- 

•ouroea.  derstood  and  misrepresented  abroad." 

Chancellor  CarroU^s  decision,  rendered  at  the  ART*  See  Finb  Abts. 
beginning  of  the  year,  in  the  case  of  the  State  iflSOCIATIOliS  FOR  THE  ADYANCEnaiT  OF 
««.  ez-State  Treasurer  Churchill  and  sureties,  SCIENCEi  ABcriMB. — The  thirty-fourth  annual 
submitted  to  him  on  its  merits  after  argument  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
by  counsel  on  all  controverted  points^  declares  Advancement  of  Science  was  held  in  Ann  Ar- 
the  aggregate  indebtedness  to  the  State  of  the  bor,  Mich.,  Aug.  26  to  Sept.  1,  1685.  The 
ex-Treasurer  to  be  $80,622.01,  not  counting  meeting  was  small,  but  the  character  of  the  pa- 
interest  The  Chancellor  had  previously  de-  pers  presented  was  high.  The  attendance  of 
cided  that  the  erasure  of  names  on  the  first  members  reached  864,  and  the  number  of  pa- 
and  third  bonds,  covering  the  entire  defalcation  pers  was  174.  The  following  is  the  list  of  vice- 
except  $8,008.87,  rendered  those  bonds  worth-  presidents  and  secretaries  of  sections  at  this 
less,  and  relieved  all  the  sureties  who  had  made  meeting,  respectively  followed  by  the  number 
the  plea  of  non  ett  f actum.  Any  of  the  sure-  of  papers  presented  in  each  section : 
ties  who  had  not  applied  for  this  mode  of  re-  a.  Mathematics  and  Astronomy— J.  M.  Van  Vleck, 
lief,  together  with  the  ex-Treasurer,  are  liable.  Middletown,  Conn^  £.  W.  Hyde,  Cincinnati,  0 :  18. 
No  sureties  on  the  second  bond  are  relieved.  .  ^Vr.^it*y*i***~S;  ^'  ?^^^  Pnnoeton,  N.  J. ;  A. 

EdMatlMkr--"  The  report  of  the  Superintend-  p.  Dunnhigton,  Charlottesville,  Va. :  17. 
ent  of  Public  Instruction,*'  says  the  Qovemor,  D.  Mechanical  Science— 8.  Burkitt  Webb,  Cam- 
'^  shows  a  steady  and  most  gratifying  increase  bridge.  Maes. ;  C.  J.  Woodbury,  Boston,  Mass. :  12. 
in  the  number  of  school-houses,  and  in  the  at-  ,  E.  Oeology  and  GeomiAy-Edward  prton,  Co- 
tendance  of  pupils  throughout  the  State  upon  ^"f  "^^2^^,^^'^^^^^ 
our  common  schools.    The  amount  of  money  naid,  Me. :  82. 

distributed  by  the  Superintendent  to  the  va-  6.  HistolM^y  and  Misrosoopy— 8.  H.  Gage,  Ithaoa, 

rious  districts  last  year  far  exceeds  the  sum  N. jr. :  W.  tt  Walnislwr,  Philadelphia,  Pa. :  4. 

distributed  in  any  previous  year.    I  can  not  jj,^'  #°^™P<>^5fin^-^/H^»^.W^ 

.1?^  .,     a^   K   .      ,     I  -v;  .  j.1.  Mrs.  Ermmme  A.  Smith,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. :  26. 

agree  with  the  Superintendent,  that  the  money  i.  Economic  Science  and  StatiBtice--Edward  Atkin- 

arising  from  liquor-licenses,  insurance  agencies,  son,  Boston,  Mass. ;  J.  W.  Chiokering:  21. 

and  the  proceeds  of  forfeited  lands,  should  be  rm^.  «^ii^™;««  «,^-^  ^u^  «.^«^»«i  ^m^<^^, 

diverted  from  the  general  revenue  fund  and  1^^'''"^!^'°?  ^1  *^t^^°^         n       ' 

appropriated  for  school  purposes.    Such  a  dis-  ^i^l^^^s^^^^^                   g^ridgo, 

position  of  this  money  would  render  it  impos-  Ksss.                                                *            ^  * 

sible  to  provide  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  GinmdaMretarif.C,  8.  Minot,  Boston.  Mass. 

the  State,  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  Ajuidwnt  Gmiral  Seeretary^  C.  C.  Abbott,  Tren- 

at  the  same  time  grant  the  people  a  reductioii  ^°*  ^*  **« 

in  theur  taxes.^'  In  the  organization  of  the  society  two  changes 
PealtHitiary. — The  number  of  convicts  in  the  of  importance  were  effected.  One  was  the 
penitentiary  has  increased  within  the  past  two  abolisnment  of  Section  G.  This  was  done  on 
years.  In  addition  to  paying  the  cost  of  trans-  the  theory  that  microscopy  is  now  an  anxil- 
porting  the  convicts  from  the  various  counties  iary  in  so  many  branches  of  science  that  it 
to  the  State  Prison,  the  lessees  paid  into  the  should  not  be  treated  as  a  separate  division. 
State  treasury  $24,600  for  the  year  beginning  The  second  change  was  in  the  addition  of  the 
May  7,  1883,  and  ending  May  7, 1884.  The  words  '^and  Engineering^*  to  the  title  of  Sec- 
death-rate  among  the  convicts  has  been  com-  tion  D,  thus  inviting  all  classes  of  engineers  to 
paratively  light  during  the  past  two  years,  contribute  the  results  of  their  work  to  the  reo- 
tinder  the  present  contract  allowiog  the  con-  ords  of  the  Association.    In  action  affeotini^ 
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pabllc  qnestioiiB,  the  most  important  was  the  practice  ? ''  and  ^*  To  what  extent  is  the  knowl- 
p&ssage  of  a  series  of  resolutions  at  the  session  edge  of  molecular  physics  necessary  for  one 
of  Aug.  28,  concerning  the  Coast  Survey.  They  who  would  teach  theoretical  chemistry  t "  were 
were  passed  apropos  of  the  report  of  the  United  participated  in  by  various  members. 
States  Treasury  Department  Commission  on  In  Section  D,  Prof.  S.  Burkitt  Webb,  of  Cain- 
the  Coast  Survey,  and  condemned  certain  criti-  bridge,  read  a  very  abstruse  paper  on  thermo- 
cisrns  directed  against  the  survey  which  were  dynamics.  Prof.  Thurston,  of  Cornell  Univer- 
Biid  to  have  been  made  by  it.  The  resola-  sity,  read  a  very  valuable  paper  on  cylinder 
tions  expressed  high  approval  of  the  work  of  condensation  in  steam-engines.  Other  papers 
the  organization  in  question.  The  printed  vol-  in  this  section  related  to  practical  questions  on 
ame  (pp.  736)  containing  the  report  of  the  1884  the  instruments  and  processes  of  engineering, 
meeting  waa  issued  Just  prior  to  the  1885  meet-  This  section  also  indulged  in  a  discussion  on 
in;?.  The  proceedings  were  opened  by  the  the  best  methods  of  teaching  its  subject, 
president's  address,  delivered  by  Prof.  J.  P.  In  Section  E,  Prof.  Orton,  State  Geologist  of 
Lesley,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.*  In  Section  A,  Ohio,  read  a  paper  on  recent  geological  prog« 
Prof.  Newton,  of  Tale  College,  read  a  paper  ress  and  one  on  coal.  Papers  were  oontrib* 
ou  the  effect  of  small  bodies  passing  near  a  nted  by  Profs.  Winchell,  James  D.  Dana,  Ed- 
planet  upon  the  planet's -velocity.  It  was  ward  Orton,  and  othenk  Prof.  Henry  S.  Will- 
quite  teonnioal,  and  was  followed  by  papers  iams's  paper  on  the  relations  between  stratig- 
by  Prof.  William  Harkneas,  of  the  United  States  raphy  and  changes  in  fanna  excited  much  at- 
Naval  Observatory:  Prof.  O.  W.  Hough,  of  tention. 

Dearborn  Observatory ;  and  Mr.  0.  H.  Book*  In  Section  F,  Prof.  Wilder,  of  Cornell  Univer- 

well,  of  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  all  upon  the  sub-  rity,  spoke  on  edncational  museums  of  verte- 

jd2ts  of  instroments  for  astronomical  observa-  brates.    He  described  the  coUections  at  Cornell, 

tious.     The  last-named  gentleman  gave  the  arranged  to  show  the  comparative  relations 

results  of  observatioiis  with  a  newly  invented  of  vertebrate  animals.    Several  papers,  dealing 

iQ<)trament,  the  almucantar  of  Mr.  Chandler,  with  botanical  questions,  were  given  by  Prof. 

which  gives  a  radically  new  and  very  accurate  Sturtevant,  of  the  New  York  Agricultural  Ex- 

meihod  of  determining  star  positions.  periment  Station,  Prof.  Bessey,  of  the  Univer- 

In  Seotlon  B,  Prof.  Langley,  of  Ann  Arbor,  sity  of  Nebradca,  and  others, 
read  a  most  interesting  paper  on  the  measure-  In  the  now  abolished  Section  G,  papers  were 
ment  of  Uie  wave-lengths  of  radiant  heat  as  presentedbyProfs.Gage,  of  Cornell  University, 
radiated  by  the  earth.  His  observations  tended  W.  H.  Walmsley,  T.  J.  Burrill,  aud  C.  P.  Hart, 
to  prove  the  existence  of  wave-lengths  as  great  In  section  H,  Capt.  W.  H.  Dall,  of  Washing- 
as  five  ten-thousanths  of  an  inch,  twenty  times  ton,  read  a  most  interesting?  paper  on  the  In- 
thd  length  of  the  longest  wave  of  the  visible  dians  of  Alaska ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Darcy  spoke  of 
s  )lar  radiations.  Mr.  J.  A.  Brashear  supple-  the  Oregon  Indians  at  the  Siletz  agency,  and 
minted  this  by  a  paper  describing  his  method  the  Rev.  Mr.  W.  M.  Beauchamp  treated  of  the 
of  polishing  the  rock-salt  prisms  used  in  the  Iroanois  dans  and  sachemships.  Mr.  A.  W. 
investigation.  Other  papers  by  Com.  Jewell  Butler  spoke  of  the  ruins  at  San  Juan  Teoti- 
ou  phenomena  of  gun-cotton  explosions,  by  huacan,  Mexico.  This  was  followed  by  a  pa- 
Prof.  Dolbear  on  telephonic  and  electric  snb^  per  on  the  significance  of  fiora  to  the  Iroquois* 
jocts,  and  by  Prof.  £.  L.  Nichols  on  spectro-  Dy  Mrs.  Ermmnie  A.  Smith.  The  paper  was 
s/!opy,  disagreeing  in  some  conclusions  n^th  the  a  study  of  the  names  given  to  various  trees 
statement  of  ProE  Langley,  may  be  mentioned,  and  plants  in  the  different  nations  of  the  Iro- 

In  Section  0,  Prof.  W.  R.  Nichols  read  a  par  quois,  and  a  comparison  of  these  names,  tracing 
per  on  sanitary  chenustry,  treating  of  food  adnl-  them  up  to  the  parent  stock.  Another  lady, 
teration,  ventilation,  and  the  need  of  courses  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  read  a  paper  that  ex- 
ia  sanitary  engineering  in  our  colleges.  Prof,  cited  much  interest,  on  'the  sacred  war-tent 
.V.  B.  Preeoott  treated  the  limits  of  detection  and  some  war-customs  of  the  Omahas.  She 
of  poisons  when  mixed  with  meat,  bread,  subsequently  read  a  paper  entitled  **  An  Aver- 
and  organio  snbstances.  Messrs.  Cowles  and  age  Day  among  the  Sioux."  Dr.  C.  S.  Minot, 
Mayberrr  presented  a  most  interesting  paper  in  a  paper  on  the  number-habit,  referred  to  ex- 
OQ  an  eleotrio  furnace  and  aluminum  alloys  periments  conducted  by  the  American  Society 
made  in  it  The  voltaic  arc  is  the  source  of  for  Psychical  Research.  These  did  not  tend  to 
heat«  And  has  power  enough  to  reduce  alnmi-  prove  the  possibility  of  mind-reading,  the  spe- 
Qom  from  its  oxide  and  sUicate.  It  produces  oial  object  of  the  investigation. 
alaminom  alloys  much  cheaper  than  does  the  In  Section  I,  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  spoke 
old  method  (St  Chur  Deville's).  Alloys  of  of  the  application  of  science  to  the  production 
l>r»rott  and  oopper  caii  also  be  obtained.  Great  and  consumption  of  food,  idluding  in  it  to  Prof. 
t<;Q<nle  strength  is  the  most  important  property  Atwater^s  admirable  tables  of  food- values.  (See 
of  these  oompoonds.  Miss  Helen  C.  D.  Abbott  *'  Annual  Cyclopiedia  "  for  1888,  p.  846.)  Mrs. 
reid  an  exhaustive  paper  on  the  chemical  com-  Ellen  B.  Richards,  of  Boston,  treated  the  sub- 
position  of  Tueea  anffUit\fol4a,  IMscussions  ject  of  elementary  science-teaching  in  gram- 
•  o  the  qnestions  '' What  is  the  best  initiatory  mar-schools.  Gov.  John  B.  Hoyt,  of  Wyoming, 
wjrk  for  stodents  entering  npon  laboratory  spoke  of  the  need  of  a  systematic  reorganization 
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of  the  ezeontiye  departments  of  the  Qovern- 
ment.  The  sUver-coinage  question  was  opened 
by  a  paper  by  Prof.  E.  B.  Eliott,  of  Washing- 
ton, followed  by  a  disoussion,  in  whioh  Prof. 
Harkness,  following  the  lead  of  the  essayist, 
condemned  the  present  silver-coining  propen- 
sities of  the  Government  An  interesting  pa- 
per, by  Prof.  EJiott,  on  the  economy  of  elec- 
tric lighting  at  the  Philadelphia  Post-Office, 
followed.  Varioas  committee  reports  were 
made,  notably  one  from  the  Committee  on  Stel- 
lar Magnitades  (Prof.  0.  E.  Pickering,  chair- 
man), with  elaborate  tables.  Through  Dr.  C. 
S.  Minot,  the  committee  on  the  subject  of  inter- 
national conventions  reported  progress  in  the 
direction  of  a  joint  meeting  of  the  British  and 
American  Associations*  This  will  be  found  re- 
ferred to  in  the  account  of  the  Aberdeen  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Association,  given  below.  It 
was  announced  that  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thompson, 
of  Stamford,  Conn.,  had  presented  $26,000  as 
an  endowment,  the  income  to  be  expended  in 
the  interest  of  pure  science  by  the  Internation- 
al Convention  when  organized.  In  the  mean 
while  permission  has  been  secured  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  income  as  the  trustees  shall  see  fit. 
The  board  of  trustees  includes :  Dr.  H.  B.  Bow- 
ditch,  of  Boston,  Chairman;  Mr.  William  Minot, 
Treasurer;  President  F.  A.  Walker,  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology ;  Prof.  E.  C. 
Pickering,  of  the  Harvard  Observatory;  and 
Dr.  0.  8.  Minot,  Secretary. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  society  is  to  be  held 
in  Buffalo,  N.T.,  beginning  Aug.  18, 1886.  For 
the  ensuing  year  and  for  that  meeting  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected: 

Prwident,  Prof.  Edward  S.  Morse,  of  Salem,  Mass. ; 
BectioD  A,  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  vice-presi- 
dent, Prof.  J.  Woloott  Gibbs,  of  Yale  College,  New  Ha- 
ven, Conn. ;  secretary,  Mr.  8.  C.  Chandler,  Jr.,  of  the 
Harvard  Observatoij.  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  B,  Physics, 
vice-president.  Prof.  C.  F.  Brackett,  of  the  Collage  of 
New  Jersey,  rrinceton,  N.  J. ;  secretary.  Prof.  H.  8. 
Carhart,  of  the  Northwestern  University,  Evanston, 
m. ;  C.  Chemistry,  vice-president.  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley, 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
secretary.  Prof.  William  MoMurtrie.  of  the  Illinois  In- 
dustrial University,  Champaisrn,  HI. ;  D,  Mechanical 
Science  and  Enii^eerinff,  vice-president,  Mr.  0.  Cha- 
nute,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  secretary,  Mr.  William 
Kent,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J. ;  E,  Geolopry  and  Geojfra- 
phy.  vice-president.  Prof.  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  Beloit,  Wis. ;  secre- 
tary. Prof.  E.  W.  Claypole.  of  Buchtel  College.  Akron, 
O. ;  F,  Biol(^,  vice-president,  Dr.  Henry  P.  Bow- 
ditch,  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  Boston,  Mass. ; 
secretary,  Mr.  J.  C.  Arthur,  of  the  New  York  Experi- 
ment Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. ;  H,  Anthropology,  vioe- 


Cnmminga,  of  Evanston,  HI. ;  secretaiy.  Ofr.  H.  E.  Al- 
vorcL,  of  Houghton  Farm,  Mountainville^  N.  Y.  No 
nominations  were  made  for  Section  G,  Histology  and 
Microscopy,  as  it  has  heen  decided,  as  stated,  to  mergs 
it  in  Section  F.  The  permanent  secretary  is  Mr.  F.  W. 
Putnam,  of  the  Peabody  Museum^ambridge,  Mass. ; 
the  general  secretary,  Prof.  S.  G.  Williams,  of  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  the  assistant  secretary.  Prof. 
W,  H.  Pettee,  of  the  University  of  Michisan,  Ann  Ar- 
bor ;  and  the  treasurer,  Mr.  William  Lilly,  of  Mauoh 
Chunk,  Pa. 


Six^-eight  members  were  elected  fellows,  among 
them  the  following :  Dr.  Comeliu-s  B.  Agnew,  isew 
York ;  S.  Moulton  Babcock,  New  York  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Geneva ;  Alexander  Melville  Bell, 
Washington ;  Prof.  W^iam  Morris  Davis,  Jr.j^  Cam- 
bridjj  "         '  -        —      - 

L. 

York 

Lewis  M.  Haupt,  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  Charles 

M.  Stillwell,  New  York;  G.  B.  Grinnell,  New  York. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-four  new  members 
were  elected. 

BrWslit — ^The  fifty -fifth  annual  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  was  held  in  Aberdeea,  Scotland,  begin- 
ning Sept.  19, 1885.  The  number  of  papers  made 
it  necessary  to  begin  their  reading  on  Saturday, 
an  almost  unprecedented  fact  in  tlie  history 
of  the  society.  The  attendance  was  2,208  per- 
sons. For  committee  work  under  all  the  dif- 
ferent sectionB  the  sum  of  £1,196  was  voted. 
Seventeen  important  reports  from  committees 
were  received.  This  division  inclndes  son^e 
of  the  most  important  work  of  the  society. 
The  meeting  was  considered  the  best  ever  held. 
For  the  1886  meeting,  Birmingham  was  chos- 
en; for  1887,  Manchester;  and  for  1888  or 
1889,  London  is  hoped  for,  and  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  American  Association  is  also  desired. 
During  the  session  many  evening  lectures,  by 
Profs.  Adam,  Dixon,  Murray,  and  others,  were 
given.  Excursions  to  Balmoral,  to  Dunecbt, 
and  to  Lord  Crawford's  observatory  and  else- 
where, were  indulged  in.  The  inaugural  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  F.  R. 
S.  Be  aUuded  to  the  last  Aberdeen  meeting, 
held  in  1859  under  the  presidency  of  Prince 
Albert.  In  speaking  of  the  promotion  of  sci- 
ence as  a  duty  of  state-crait,  he  contrasted 
America  with  England,  praising  the  former  for 
its  governmental  use  of  scientific  workers  in 
its  departments.  The  biological  laboratories 
at  Wood's  HoU,  Massachusetts,  and  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  were  praised,  and  Washington's 
FareweU  Address  was  quoted  in  support  of  the 
speaker's  views.  Like  other  speakers  at  the 
same  meeting  he  spoke  of  scientific  education, 
holding  that  too  much  attention  was  given  to 
the  clasfiios  and  not  enough  to  science. 

Section  A,  devoted  to  mathematical  and  phys- 
ical science,  was  presided  over  by  Prof.  G. 
Ghrystal,  F.  H.  S.  E.  In  his  address  he  spoke 
of  the  diffusion  of  scientifio  knowledge.  He 
criticised  very  severely  the  civil-service  exami- 
nations, as  based  entirely  on  standards.  An 
interesting  discussion  on  the  kinetic  theory  of 
gases  was  participated  in  by  various  members 
of  this  section.  Several  papers  were  read  on 
Sir  Vernon  Harcourt's  Pentane  standard  of 
illuminating  power.  This  standard  was  also 
provisionally  recommended  by  the  Oommittee 
on  Electrical  Measurements.  Prof.  Osborne 
Reynolds's  paper  on  the  dilatanoy  of  rigid  par- 
ticles in  contact  was  of  the  greatest  interest. 

Section  B«  devoted  to  chemical  science,  was 
presided  over  by  Prof.  Henry  E.  Armstronpr, 
Ph.  D.,  F.  0.  S.    He  spoke  on  the  advance 
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m^nt  of  chemical  science,  taking  the  ground  chemical  nomendatore  and  on  electric  stand - 

that  the  present  system  of  science- teaching  was  ards  may  be  cited  as  especially  important.    At 

faulty ;  that  more  research  shoald  be  executed  a  coancil  meeting  it  was  resolved  to  give  a 

by  the  stadenta.     In  the  succeeding  division  hearty  welcome  to  the  American  Association, 

o?  bis  address  he  gave  a  very  abstruse  discus-  which  may  hold  its  meeting  in  1887  or  1888  in 

Mim  of  chemical  affinity  and  electro-chemical  London. 

rt'l:itions  of  atoms,  taking  the  ground  that  as  a  For  the  ensuing  year,  Prof.  William  Daw- 
rule  a  binary  cotnpound  can  not  conduct  elec-  son,  President  of  McGill  University,  Montreal, 
tricitv.  was  elected  president. 

Section  C,  devoted  to  geology,  was  presided  Reports  of  the  papers  are  now  appearing  in 

over  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Judd,  F.  R.  S.    His  address    "  Nature,"  of  London.     

contained  a  general  review  of  the  remains  of  AISTKONOMICAL  PHElVOMEHrA  AND  FKOGRiSS. 

geological  periods.    Interesting  reference  was  SuH8pat& — For  many  years  astronomers  have 

made  to  the  solitary  sample  of  the  carbonif-  regarded  the  periodicity  of  sun-spot  maxima 

eroQs  rocks  ever  discovered  in  Scotland,  that  and  minima  as  a  proved  fact,  and  the  accumu- 

lijs  recently  been  noted.  lation  of  evidence  derived  from  observation 

t^eciion  D,  devoted  to  biology,  was  presided  extending  over  many  years  by  Schwabe,  Wolf, 

over  by  Prof.  W.  C.  Mcintosh,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.  and  others  seemed  to  warrant  the  conclusion 

lie  gave  a  most  interesting  address  on  phos-  that  a  mazimam  of  solar  spots  recurred  regu- 

phorescence  of  marine  animals,  referring  it  to  larly  about  once  in  eleven  years.    So  strongly 

the  following  orders:  Protozoa,  ccelenterates,  had  this  theory  become  intrenched  that  as- 

echinoderma,  worms,  rotifers,  crustaceans,  raol-  tronomers  looked  confidently  for  the  close  of 

la^oids,  mollasks,  and  fishes.    The  function  another  maximum  in  the  year  1882.    But  they 

of  phosphorescence  in  the  animal  world  he  were  disappointed,  for  during  1883-^85  there 

Considered  was  still  unexplained.   Prof.  Marsh,  appears  to  have  been  no  abatement  in  their 

of  Yale  College,  read  a  paper  in  this  section  on  nnmber  or  magnitude.    Suspicion,  therefore, 

Vid  size  of  brain  in  extinct  animals.    Sir  John  necessarily  attaches  to  the  truth  of  the  theory 

Labbock  read  papers  on  ants  and  bees  and  on  of  periodicity,  and  we  are  obliged  to  suspend 

the  intelligence  of  the  dog,  complaining  that  judgment  until  further  observations  have  been 

we  devoted  our  ener^pes  to  teaching  instead  of  made, 

to  understanding  these  animals.  As  to  the  time  of  the  termination  of  the  last 

Section  £,  devoted  to  geography,  was  pre-  sun-spot  maximum,  observers  differ.  Mr.  H. 
titled  over  by  Pro!  J.  T.  Walker,  F.  H.  S.  His  C.  Maine,  of  Rochester,  N.  T.,  who  has  made 
Uildress  included  a  long  review  of  the  British  a  study  of  the  sun-spots  for  many  years,  places 
is'jrreys  of  India.  Their  immense  extent,  in-  it  at  about  the  middle  of  1855,  while  another 
eluding  over  10,000  miles  of  actual  spirit-level-  observer  carries  its  period  back  to  the  begin- 
in::,  was  deacribed.  Several  papers  by  officers  ning  of  the  year.  That  it  did  not  occur  until 
of  these  surveys  were  f^ven  in  tnis  section.  about  the  close  of  1884  is  generally  conceded. 

In  SectioaF,  devoted  to  economic  science  and  Frequently,  during  the  early  months  of  1885, 

s'&iistics,  papers  were  read  on  the  subjects  of  spots  upon  the  sun  were,  without  difficulty, 

taiation  and  free  trade.  seen  by  the  naked  eye  if  shielded  with  a  smoked 

Section  G,  devoted  to  mechanical  science,  was  glass.    Such  a  one  was  seen  on  May  25,  and, 

pre-^ided  over  by  B.  Baker,  Inst.  C.  £.    His  on  another  occasion,  two  were  visible  at  the 

liii dress,  with  its  frequent  references  to  Ameri-  same  time. 

can  practice,  was  highly  interesting.    He  de-  Another  conclusion  that  appears  to  have 

Toted  a  part  of  it  to  the  effects  of  intermittent  been  too  hastily  arrived  at,  is  the  connection 

strains  as  a  subject  apt  to  be  n^lected  in  bridge-  that  was  supposed  to  exist  between  the  au- 

con^ructioQ.  These  strains  in  time  would  rupt-  roraa  and  sun-spots.    While  this  has  sometimes 

nre  almost  any  bar.    The  replacement  of  parts  seemed  to  be  verified,  yet  it  is  quite  true  that 

in  the  trusses  of  the  New  York  elevated  rail-  many  astronomers  have  been  precipitate  in  de- 

r«ja<]s,  he  said,  was  rendered  necessary  by  this  daring  that  there  existed  an  intimate  relation 

species  of  deterioration.    He  then  described,  between  the  two,  with   periodicity  strongly 

more  particularly,  the  construction  of  the  Forth  marked — that  is  to  say,  that  sun-spot  maxima 

Bridge,  where  almost  everything  is  done  by  and  minima,  and  the  maxima  and  minima  of 

livdraulie  power.  Of  American  bridge-practice  the  aurorfls,  occurred  simultaneously.  The  fact 

l.e  said  that  the  system  of  adhering  in  each  that,  during  the  ju9t-past  prolonged  maximum, 

factory  to  a  single  type  of  bridge,  and  correct-  there  was  a  minimum  of  the  aurorie,  militates 

in^  its  defects,  was  the  best.  agdnst  this  hypothesis,  or,  it  may  be,  against 

Section  H,  devoted  to  anthropology,  was  any  connection  whatever  between   the  two 

presided  over  by  Profc  Francis  Galton,  F.  0,  8.  phenomena. 

iiU  address  was  on  the  subject  of  types  and  Phftsgraphfais  tlie  Mar  €srwa  In  the  Absenee  af 

*:Mr  inheritance.    It  was  a  most  curious  in-  §■  Ecil|Mea — Had  Dr.  Huggins  made  public  dec- 

vtr^tization,  reducing  the  conditions  of  type  laration  of  having  photographed  a  grain  of 

variations  as  applied  to  hereditary  stature  to  sand  on  the  surface  of  the  moon,  or  any  other 

the  form  of  an  equation.  ludicrous  statement,  the  announcement  would 

Among  the   committee   reports,  those  on  not  have  been  received  with  greater  incredoU- 
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ty  than  that  of  his  having  cmoceeded  in  photo-  Red  Snwtit — ^This  mysteriona  phenomenoo, 
graphing  the  solar  corona  in  presence  of  an  which  the  scientific  world  is  haffled  to  explain, 
oneclipsed  snn.  But  the  evidence  that  he  has  still  continues.  It  follows  the  setting  and  pre- 
really  accomplished  this  feat  is  deemed  con-  cedes  the  rising  sun,  and  is  often  called  re- 
clusive. In  a  recent  lecture  before  the  Royal  spectively  the  after-glow  and  the  fore-glow. 
Institution,  he  gave  an  account  of  his  ezperi-  From  the  fact  that  it  appeared  immediately 
ment«,  and  in  the  course  of  his  recital  said :  after  the  great  volcanic  eruption  of  Erakatoa, 
'*  Much  of  the  light  from  the  corona  comes  the  belief  obtained  that  the  dust,  gases,  etc., 
from  near  tlie  ultra-violet  end  of  the  spectrum,  ejected  with  a  force  sufficient  to  throw  them 
and  therefore  it  might  be  expected  to  be  seen  to  a  height  far  above  the  influence  of  wind, 
through  colored  media  exercising  the  requisite  clouds,  and  rain,  would  account  for  all  the 
selective  absorption;  but  then  comes  in  the  phenomena  of  this  character — ^the  after-glow, 
drawback  that  the  particular  rays  in  which  the  fore-dow,  and  the  noon-glow — since  ob- 
the  corona  is  especially  rich  are  near  the  limit  served.  By  its  long  continuance*  however,  it 
of  the  power  of  tbe  eye,  and  have  but  a  feeble  awakens  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  this  hypothe- 
influence  upon  vision.  I  therefore  looked  to  sis,  which  by  many  is  already  abandoned.  On 
photography  for  aid,  especially  as  it  is  possible  all  occasions  when  the  after-glow  is  very  bright 
to  accentuate  photographic  effects,  so  that  the  and  twilight  short,  three  distinct  glows  have 
photograph  is  no  longer  true  to  nature.**  After  been  visible,  foUowing  each  other  in  regular 
detailiog  several  processes  tried  which  resulted  sucoesaion.  The  third  or  last  glow  is,  even  on 
in  tjailure,  he  proceeds :  "It  has  long  been  the  most  favorable  occasions,  very  faint,  and 
demonstrated  that  chloride  of  silver  is  particu-  might  eadly  be  overlooked.  Another  feature, 
larly  sensitive  to  the  rays  in  which  the  corona  seen  only  in  the  east  and  exactly  opposite  the 
is  relatively  rich,  so  that  salt  I  concluded  to  be  sun,  is  a  broad,  crimson-colored  arch,  each  end 
the  best  for  my  photographic  operations.  Then  resting  on  an  abutment  of  the  same  color,  some 
came  in  the  difficulty  about  the  imperfect  achro-  ten  decrees  in  length  in  azimuth,  the  two  ap- 
matism  of  the  lenses  of  refracting  telescopes  proachmg  quite  near  to  each  other,  though 
when  used  for  photographic  purposes;  conse-  never  meeting,  there  being  four  or  five  degrees 
quently  I  employed,  in  the  first  instance,  a  New-  of  untinted  sky  between.  It  is  quite  transi- 
tonian  reflectingtelescope  with  a  large  and  a  tory  in  duration,  never  lasting  over  ten  min- 
small  mirror.  With  these  appliances  twenty  utes.  It  can  not  be  seen  at  all  during  the 
pictures  were  taken,  on  all  or  which  coronal  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  in  conse- 
appearances  were  visible."  In  his  later  experi-  quence  of  prolonged  twilight 
ments  he  discarded  the  use  of  the  smdl  mirror,  During  the  spring  months  of  1885  there  was 
the  sun  reaching  the  larger  one  through  a  long  a  partial  subsidence,  and,  on  some  occasions, 
blackened  and  diaphragmed  tube,  thus  getting  an  entire  absence  of  the  glow,  and  aatrono- 
rid  of  reflections  from  two  mirrors.  The  backs  mers  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  perhaps 
of  tbe  photographic  plates  were  also  blackened  abating,  and  would  probably  soon  entirely 
to  prevent  reflection  from  the  back  surfaces  cease;  but  about  the  middle  of  Jnly  it  sudden- 
of  the  light  that  passed  through  the  photo-  ly  reappeared  with  a  brilliance  almost  equal- 
graphic  films.  After  all  these  precautions  had  ing  that  of  the  latter  part  of  1888.  There  ap- 
been  taken,  the  coronal  impressions  were  still  peared  to  be  occasional  abatements,  followed 
seen.  Regarding  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  by  outbursts  which  were  apparently  governed 
corona,  he  says :  "  There  are  five  hypotheses  by  no  law,  neither  did  they  follow  in  regular 
to  account  for  it:  1.  That  it  is  a  large  gaseous  sequence.  The  after-glow  on  the  evening  of 
atmosphere  around  the  sun.  2.  That  it  is  mat-  September  14  was  not  surpassed  by  any  previ- 
ter  ejected  from  the  sun.    8.  That  it  is  some-  ous  display. 

thing  of  the  nature  of  Satum^s  rings,  and  con-  Simultaneously  with  the  appearance  of  the 
sists  of  meteoric  matter.  4.  That  we  see  the  sunset  glows  there  was  visible,  surrounding 
impouring  of  the  tails  of  comets.  5.  That  the  sun  at  midday,  a  halo  of  light  of  a  color 
there  are  meteoric  streams  iUuminated  by  the  exceedinglv  difficult  to  liken  to  any  terrestrial 
sun,  which  are  not  revolving  near  the  sun,  or  tint,  which,  though  fluctuating  in  brightness 
falling  into  it,  but  are  parts  of  the  elliptical  and  extent,  continued  visible  for  nearly  two 
orbits  of  comets."  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  years,  and  much  interfered  with  delicate  astro- 
there  may  be  some  truth  in  all  these  hypothe-  nomical  observatiouf>.  This  simultaneity  of  the 
ses.  That  the  corona  is  a  very  complex  phe-  appearance  of  the  three  glows  argued  strongly 
nomenon  is  abundantly  proved  by  telescopic,  in  favor  of  their  identity  of  origin,  which  was 
spectroscopic,  and  polariscopic  observations  of  very  widely  believed.  The  ease  with  which 
it  during  total  eclipses.  Dr.  Huggins^s  own  hasty  and  erroneous  conclusions  are  arrived  at 
idea  is  that  the  corona  is  not  caus€^  by  a  solar  in  observing  the  ever-changing  phenomena  of 
atmosphere,  but  by  particles  of  matter,  and  nature  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  this  instance, 
that  a  single  atom  in  each  cubic  mile  would  be  for  the  fact  that  since  the  recent  outburst  of 
sufficient  to  produce  the  corona  as  seen.  Pho-  the  sunset  and  sunrise  glows  the  noon-glow 
tographio  experiments  are  still  in  progress  at  h*as  entirely  vanished,  shows  decisively  that  the 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Mr.  0.  Bay  Woods,  connection  between  them  is  not  an  absolute 
under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Huggins.  one  at  least,  and  probably  does  not  exist. 
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Criodil  P*itignipfcy«— The  advanoe  made  in     2h  ^SdSld*  "**^ '^'IH!! «' JSSdk. 

this  department  of  science  baa  been  bo  greataa  «thSIlSSd!2SI!3oiw.'*'' *.'.'*' ^**^*    s-o  aeeon<u. 

to  mark  an  era  in  aatroQomical  progretfia.    Itia    loth  m^gnitode  stan  reqafn. su-o  Moooda. 

Bowmwiy  T«ani •inoe  the iirrt saooeeafid ef-  {J2S23SfSi;sa»::::::::::::: *"»!SJSlli. 

forU  to  obtain   by   the  pbotograpbio  procesa     lath  magnitude  tttn  r«qiili«. 6  mlanteA. 

euct  delinsationa  of  the  monntaina.  cratera,    ijthumtm^t^nqa^ uahtutm. 

.     ,  .  J  A.         ~i     ItVui  maffottode  atan  reamra. 89  muiBtaa. 

kuidscapea,    etc,  on  tlie  moon,  and  apotS  and     laUimagiiiciide  tun  require. l  boor  and  SS  mlnataa. 

fjculjBon  the  aan,  were  made;  bnt  attempta  to 

pliotograph  the  atara,  especially  those  which  The  table  ahowa  that  the  difference  of  ex- 

in  teleaoopic,  inirariably  resulted  in  failure,  posnre  Tariea  between  stars  of  the  first  and 

N'ofr,  however,  persiatent  and  loog-oootinued  the  sixteenth  magnitodes  aa  1  to  1,000,000. 

effort  united  with  akill  has  OTeroome  all  ob-  Between  two  consecntive  magnitndes  the  rela- 

lUcle^  and  aaccesa  anrpassing  the  most  san-  tion  is  2*518.    The 'plates  nsed  were  the  gela- 

poe  anticipation  has  at  laat  been  achieved,  tine-bromide.    Ihe  well-known  claster  in  Per- 

Surs  as  faint  aa  the  fifteenth  magnitade  are  aena  waa  photographed  by  these  gentlemen 

B  iv  depicted  on  the  senaitiTe  plate,  giving  an  in  fiftj  minntea.    The  negative  plate  ahowa 

i^ateij  perfect  record  and  a  chart  of  the  atara  down  to  the  thirteenth  magnitade — 600 

Lda?eDs  which  in  point  of  accuracy  is  nnap-  in  aU.    The  teleaoope  employed  was  a  6*S-inch 

p^)acbable  by  hnman  hands.  refractor.  Alter  enlarging  the  photograph  four 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  report  times,  it  was  reproduced  by  the  photo>engrav- 

of  the  Henry  brothers,  who  are  connected  with  ing  process,  and  embodied  in  the  '^  Annual  Ke- 

t^  Observatory  of  Paris,  descriptive  of  the  in-  port  6f  the  Paris  Observatory .''    These  copies 

cramdnt  by  means  of  which  these  wonderful  are  on  the  scale  of  five  inches  to  a  degree. 

rirtores  are  obtained  :  ^^  The  instrument  con-  Mr.  Oommon,  of  England,  who  ia  authority 

ii^of  two  object-glasses  placed  aide  by  aide  on  this  subject,  says:  ''Any  star  that  can  be 

•9  a  hexagonal  tube,  their  optical  axes  being  seen  at  all  with  a  telescope  can  be  photo- 

l^iTsllel  and    separated    by  a  thin   partition  graphed  with  the  same,  and,  furthermore,  stars 

I'Too^h  ita  entire  length.      One  of  the  ob-  that  can  not  be  seen  at aU  will,  by  long  expos- 

j->i-^Uiase9  (9^  inches  aperture  and  11  feet  fo-  nre,  reveal  themselves  on  a  negative  plate. 

<r^  length)  ia  corrected  for  viaoal  rays,  and  These  facta  are  on  the  border-line  of  the  mar- 

sarres  as  a  finder.     The  other  (aperture  18*4  veloua,  and  must  work  a  revolution  in  obser- 

iosbes  and  focal  length  11  feet  8  inobea)  ia  cor-  vational  aatronomy.    Some  one  has  well  said, 

r<»::tdd  for  actinic  rays  and  is  used  for  photogra-  *•  A  library  may  now  bo  made,  not  of  books  full 

i-^y,  and  covers  a  field  three  degrees  in  diama-  of  figurea  and  descriptions — the  accumulated 

tcr.^    The  inatrnment  is  mounted  eqnatorially  work  of  many  men  working  many  years,  each 

ad  driven  by  clock-work,  rumiing  for  three  on  his  own  system— but  of  pictures  written  on 

'v^  witboot  being  re-wound,  and  baa  very  leaves  of  gbus  by  the  stars  themselves.^  '* 

t-^e  independent  back  movements.    The  pho-  As  there  are  about  41,000  superficial  square 

!<>4?7aphic  objective  is  the  largest  yet  made,  and  degrees  in  the  firmament,  and  aa  each  negative 

»H  coQstmcted  by  the  brothers  Henry.  represents  five  such  degrees,  it  follows  that 

On  the  23d  of  April  last  an  exposure  of  one  about  5,000  pictures  would  include  the  entire 

toir  gave  a  fine  negative,  which  on  a  surface  »ky,  with  not  one  of  the  20,000,000  atara,  not 

•^  iaehea  aqnare,  representing  ^re  square  de-  even  those  of  the  fifteenth  magnitude,  missing. 

riei  of  the  heavens,  ahowed  distinctly  2,790  EcBfSMi    The  regions  within  which  the  an- 

<in  from  the  fifth  to  the  fourteenth  magni-  nular  phase  of  the  eclipse  of  March  16  waa 

»iflt%.    Those  at  the  edg^  of  the  plate  were  visible  were  mostly  upon  the  ocean  and  in  an 

:»  ^urply  defined  aa  those  in  its  center.    The  uninhabited  part  of  the  earth.    And,  though 

<un  of  the  fourteenth  magnitude  had  a  diame-  the  eclipse  waa  annular  along  a  line  passing 

-f  of  aboat  tAt  o^  *»  ^"^c^*    Traoea  of  stars  through  the  northern  part  of  Califomia  and 

•/  ihe  fifteenth  magnitade  can  be  seen  on  the  the  Northwestern  Territories,  yet  no  extensive 

-:2ftUTe,  bat  are  too  feeble  to  be  reproduced  arrangements  for  its  observation  were  made. 

&  the  sensitixed  paper.    By  longer  exposure  The  scientific  interest  attaching  to  an  annular 

'K  only  they  but  sixteenth-magnitude  stars  eclipse  is,  however,  of  little  importance  com- 

:a  certainly  be  obtained.    The  construction  pared  with  that  of  a  total  one,  for,  except  for 

*  5iich  a  chart  made  in  one  hour  would,  by  noting  the  times  of  the  several  contacts  for  the 

■T^aary  methods,  require  several  months  of  determination  of  the  moon^s  diameter  and  of 

^i'iaoQs  labor.  the  inequalities  of  her  motions,  annular  eclipses 

The  foQowing  are  the  necessary  minimum  possess  little  scientific  value.    Not  so  with  a 

'7;»asQr»:  tboi^ifa,  to  obtain  negatives  for  good  total  eclipse.    For,  while  his  disk  is  covered 

'  '     prints^  triple  the  time  ia  required :  by  the  moon,  which  sometimes  lasts  for  several 


t  -nagntato  9tan  reqyire o-WKSaeoood.      minutea,  time  is  had  for  valuable  observations 

SSS:::::::::**:;;  fS'SSSl    —telescopic, spectroscopic, and poiari^copio-- 

riqtan (H»  aaeoDd.  *  <"  the  sun  s  surroundings,  especially  of  the  red 

»«5^3;-- M    aacoBd.      prominences  on  the  sun^s  limb,  and  of  the  CO- 

"  '•''*^ ^    •***""•      rnna  which  completely  and,  in  certain  direc- 


•  matcct  TiaiMe  to  oakad  tj:  tious,  extensively  surrounds  him. 

voi«  XXV. — I    A 
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The  path  of  totalitj  of  the  eclipse  of  the  considerable  frequency  small,  round,  white 
«an  on  Sept.  8,  as  is  not  infreqaently  the  ca^,  spots,  with  outlines  of  limb  as  sharply  defined 
was  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  oceao,  the  as  those  of  a  satellite  in  transit.  The  cause  of 
only  exception  being  the  southern  end  of  the  these  apparitions  lies  eushronded  in  even  deeper 
northern  and  the  northern  end  of  the  southern  mystery  than  that  of  those  peculiar  and  inter* 
of  the  two  islands  of  New  Zealand,  where  to-  esting  markings  called  his  belts,  which  are  never 
tality  lasted  nearly  two  minutes.  The  last  cen-  wholly  absent,  or  of  the  great  red  spot  In  an 
tral  eclipse  visible  in  these  islands  occurred  on  article  on  Jupiter's  spots  by  Prof.  Young,  in 
Dec.  29, 1706,  and  was  annular.  The  next  cen-  the  '^Sidereal  Messenger''  for  May,  1885,  he 
tral  eclipse  in  New  Zealand  will  occur  on  Jan.  says:  ''  On  March  25  nhie  brilliant  white  sfiotd, 
8,  1927,  and  will  be  annular.  During  the  to-  each  as  large  and  several  of  them  as  round  and 
tality  of  the  solar  eclipse  of  Sept  8  of  this  as  well  defined  as  the  disks  of  satellites,  were 
year,  the  planet  Jupiter  was  within  the  sun's  seen.  These  bright  spots  were  seen  again  on 
corona,  being  but  4d'  from  the  sun's  limb.  In  April  1,  having  preserved  their  configuration 
the  total  solar  eclipse  of  1870,  Saturn  had  a  sensibly  unchanged  during  the  week." 
similar  place,  being  within  the  corona,  yet,  The  dark  transits  of  Jupiter's  satellites  con- 
strangely  enough,  api)ears  not  to  have  been  tinue  to  engage  the  attention  of  astronomers, 
seen  by  any  observer.  It  seems  quite  logical,  but  as  yet  no  solution  has  been  reached.  No 
therefore,  to  infer  that,  if  Saturn  could  thus  theory  of  causation,  meeting  with  general  ac- 
escape  detection,  the  non-discovery  of  an  intra-  ceptanoe,  has  been  advanced.  Many  dark 
mercurial  planet  during  the  total  eclipse  at  transits  of  his  satellites,  especially  of  satel- 
Caroline  Island  need  excite  no  surprise.    *  lites  III  and  IV,  have  been  observed  during 

Jupiter.— The  ''  great  red  spot "  that  appeared  the  year, 
so  unexpectedly  and,  it  is  probable,  somewhat  The  physical  conditions  of  Jupiter  appear, 
suddenly  in  1878  upon  this  planet  has  been  in  at  least  one  respect,  to  be  somewhat  analo- 
made  the  subleot  of  telescopic  study  by  every  gons  to  those  existing  on  the  sun,  for,  as  the 
astronomer  of  the  world.  Many  hypotheses —  sun's  rotation  period  as  determined  by  spots 
possibly  all  valueless — have  been  aavsnced  to  near  the  equator,  gives  a  different  value  from 
.account  for  its  formation,  its  color,  its  drifting  that  obtained  from  those  nearer  the  solar  poles, 
both  in  longitude  and  latitude,  its  immense  size,  so  also  the  rotation  period  of  Jupiter,  as  ascer- 
:and  long-continued  duration.  It  is  still  visible,  tained  by  the  rotation  of  ^ts  near  and  more 
though  so  much  fainter  than  during  the  first  distant  from  his  equator,  difirers,  and  renders  the 
two  years  of  its  existence  as  to  lead  several  true  determination  of  this  value— though  to 
astronomers  erroneously  to  announce  its  disap-  only  a  limited  extent — a  matter  of  uncertainty, 
pearance.  At  the  present  writing  it  is  slowly  The  difference  in  either  case  is  accounted  tor 
mcreasing  in  brilliance,  and  its  entire  outline  by  the  fact  that  the  spots  have  a  proper  mo- 
oan  now  be  traced,  though  it  is  exceedingly  tion — ^that  is  to  say,  that  they  appear  disjoined 
faint,  and  its  oolor  very  pale.  The  extraoi^i-  to  the  bodies  themselves  and  free  to  move,  and 
nary  fact  is  mentioned  by  several  observers —  seem  to  drift  both  in  latitude  and  longitude, 
notably  Mr.  Denning,  of  England,  and  Prof,  particularly  in  the  latter  co-ordinate. 
Toung,  of  Princeton,  N.  J.^-of  the  appearance  To  the  assiduous  labors  of  Prof.  Hough,  of 
of  a  white  cloud  upon  the  red  spot  and  con-  the  Dearborn  Observatory,  Chicago,  who  for 
centric  with  it  which,  being  a  little  smaller,  several  years  has  made  the  planet  Jupiter  a 
leaves  an  elliptical  aunulus  of  a  pinkish  hue,  special  study,  we  are  indebted  for  the  most  ac- 
about  2"  in  width,  surrounding  it.  This  interior  curate  value  of  his  rotatory  period.  The  re- 
obliteration,  now  perfect,  has  been  a  very  grad-  ceived  value  for  the  past  hundred  years  has 
ual  process,  first  remarked  about  a  year  ago,  been : 

but,  until  March,  April,  and  May  last,  not  suf-  eat  i*d        istt                      ^*  =  S-  f5»*  SJV 

ficiently  intensified  to  attract  general  notice.  By  great  r(Hi8po^i8e4^^65 .*!!!.* !!!!.!  ^  es9^t^^4i0'^ 

At  the  latest  observations  of  Jupiter,  previous  uetm  rotation  from  Bm>t  ss,*  isre.  to 

to  his  too  near  approach  to  the  sun  to  render  rouitoS.  ^^.'"  **     ^^.  T.?^:^  "  =  9».  66--  ST-*- 

further  examinations  possible,  it  was  thought  Hoai!)i't  prdtebie  'v«iae  of  this  eictiteiiV.      *~ 

that  the  central  portion  of  the  spot  was  slowly  •»  ^^  '^^  ^  equatorial  whito  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

filling  with  matter  of  a  brick-color,  but  so  pale       *^^    "^ 

as  almost  to  elude  detection.    This  spot  will  be  CMWlh — ^Prof.  W.  Tempel,  of  Florence,  Italj, 

watched  with  increasing  interest  by  astrono-  while  searching  for  Encke's  comet,  on  thee  ven- 

mers,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  if  its  changes  ing  of  Dec  18, 1884,  ran  upon  a  nebulous  ob- 

are  marked  by  periodicity.    The  average  size  ject  of  exceeding  faintnese,  which  proved  to  be 

of  this  spot,  which  Prof.  Hough  calls  a  fioating  the  expected  comet.    Its  apparent  position  was 

island,  is  29,600  miles  in  length  by  8,800  in  in  R.  A.  22*-  44-  25-68--,  Dec.  -h  8*  44'  26*8". 

breadth.    Its  disjunction  with  the  planet  is  This  was  its  twenty-ninth  return  to  perihelion 

proved  by  its  drifting  in  longitude,  which  dnr-  since  its  discovery  on  Jan.  17,  1786,  by  Mc- 

mg  the  first  year  amounted  to  10,000  miles,  chain.    Its  period  is  the  shortest  of  all  the  pe- 

and  in  the  second  year  to  80,000  miles.  riodio  comets,  being  8*8  years.    As  heretofore, 

For  several  years,  especially  during  the  past  it  exhibited  only  a  short  tail  (a  claracteristio 

two  or  three  year^,  there  have  appeared  with  of  all  the  known  periodic?,  except  Halley's). 
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Its  period  is  slowly  diminishing,  having,  since  Observatory,  fonnd  a  nebuloas  object  in  R.  A. 

1786,  shortened  8}  days.    No  sadsfaotory  ex-  11^  54--  40*',  Deo.  +  20°  3',  which,  on  the  even- 

plffistioo  of  this  diminndon  has  been  offered,  ing  of  the  8th,  had  disappeared.    His  desorip- 

h  passed  its  perihelion  on  March  7,  1885.  tion  of  it  was,  *^  Very  faint,  pretty  large,  ronnd, 

Barnard^s  comet  (I,  1885),  the  first  discov-  and  forms  a  right-angled  triangle  with  two 

end  of  the  year,  was  picked  ap  by  Prof  Ed-  stars."    Thoagh  the  object  was  doabtless  a 

ward  C  Barnard,   Assistant  Astronomer  at  comet,  it  differed  a  litile  too  much  in  declination 

Vanderbilt  University  Observatory,  Nashville,  to  have  been  TempeFs,  unless,  since  its  last  ap- 

leoo.,  on  Jaly  7.    It  was  observed  at  the  War-  pearance,  it  had  been  Habjected  to  a  greater 

ner  Observatory  on  the  8th,  and  at  Harvard  perturbation  in  this  co-ordinate  than  computa- 

V<A\^  Observatory  on  the  9th,  at  17^17**  81*-,  tion  had  predicted.    A  diligent  thoagh  vain 

6.  M.  T.,  in  R.  A.  17*-  17*  48-4*",  Dec.  —  6*  1'  search  to  recover  the  lost  object  was  made  both 

S^'.    It  was  at  discovery  a  very  faint  object,  at  the  Warner  and  Cambridge  Observatories. 

and  did  not  sabaequently  increase  in  bright-  The  published  announcement  that  the  comet 

oess.   A  short  tail,  about  2'  in  length,  was  on  had  been  found  in  Europe  was  a  mistake.  The 

nveral  occasions  observed  at  the  Warner  Ob-  object  seen  was  one  of  the  many  nebulsd  in  the 

sdTstory,  and  perhaps  elsewhere.    Its  promi-  region  whereui  the  comet  was  looked  for. 

0£nt  featore  is  its  great  perihelion  distance,  *  Tiittle^s  comet  (II,  1885),  nnique  in  one  re- 

eqaal  to  2*516,  and  greater  than  that  of  any  frpect  at  least,  that  it  belongs  neither  to  the 

Ferorded  comet,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  group  of  short-period  comets  nor  to  those  of 

1729.   Its  elements  present  no  similarity  to  any  long  period,  was  found  in  1790  by  Mechain. 

preceding  comet;  hence,  if  it  has  before  visited  Its  *periodicity  was  not  suspected,  and  it  was 

wr  system,  it  departed  unobserved.    If  its  or-  not  again  seen  until  re-discovered  by  Tuttle  at 

bit  be  a  parabola  (a  fact  not  ascertained  at  this  Harvard  College  Observatory  on  Jan.  4,  1858. 

rriting),  it  has  never  previously  entered  our  At  its  next  return,  in  1871,  it  was  generally 

iv^em,  nor  will  it  return  again  to  it,  but  will  observed.    It  is  now  visible  in  the  early  morn- 

nmain  a  wanderer  through  the  steUar  worlds,  ing  sky,  too  near  twilight  to  be  well  seen.    It 

tiioagh  a  denizen  of  none.    The  nudens  gave  was  first  picked  up  at  the  observatory  at  Nice, 

a  coDtinnons  spectmm  over  which  the  nsnal  France,  on  the  morning  of  Aug.  9,  1885,  and, 

»melary  bands  conld,  with  great  difficulty  be-  two  days  later,  was  found  at  the  Warner  Ob- 

eaose  of  ezoes^ve  faintness,  be  distinguished,  servatory,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  following  elements  of  Barnard's  comet       The  annexed  table  includes  all  comets  that 

bre  been  computed  by  Prof.  H.  V.  Egbert,  of  are  known  to  be  periodic.    Many  others  are 

the  Dudley  Obeeryatory:  supposed  to  be  of  this  dass.     AH  of  those 

Tia»«rpaiiMiioB  paw^v.  1885,  Anff.  s-MOO.  tabulated  have  made  one  or  more  returns  to 

S^Jy^to  ** '"'^^^'*° =^J^?r27^/  perihelion  since  discovery,  except  Barnard's, 


„_ Z  8oo89'05"  Wolfs,  and  Denning's,  but  that  these  are  peri- 

Hn^aoB  diatasooL =8*516  odics,  with  elements  differing  little  from  those 

lempel's  comet  (If,  1867),  discovered  by  here  given  them,   is  unquestioned.    Olbers's 

Prof.  WUbelm  Tempel  in  1867,  was  soon  found  comet  of  1815,  expected  this  year  or  the  next, 

ro  have  an  elliptical  orbit  with  a  period  of  will  increase  the  number  to  seventeen,  if  we 

&b-wt  six  years.    True  to  prediction,  it  re-  include  the  comet  of  Biela,  which  in  1846  was 

mned  in  1873,  and  again  in  1879,  and  in  1885  disrupted  into  two  parts.  But,  as  neither  frag- 

rts  tgain  doe.    M.  Raonl  GauHer  circulated  ment  has  been  seen  since  1852,  it  may  be  oon- 

lat  Tear  a  finding  ephemeris  fixing  the  date  of  sidered  as  irrecoverably  lost, 

perihelion  passage  on  Sept  25,  1884,  and  of  On  the  evening  of  August  81,  Mr.  W.  R. 

>erigee  (nearest  the  earth)  on  March  31,  1885.  Brooks,  an  amateur  astronomer  of  Phelps,  N. 

tb«  perdielion  distance  in  1867  was  1,564,  the  Y.,  and  an  indefatigable  comet-seeker,  found 

ttrth*s  mean   distance  being  taken  as  unity,  a  faint  nebulous  body  in  the  constellation  of 

T:iese  elements  show  that  at  perihelion  passage  the  Hunting  Dogs — Brooks^s  comet  (III,  1885). 

^  1^85  the  distance  will  have  increased  by  Its  cometary  character  being   strongly  sus- 

p^orbatlon  to  2,073.    The  nearest  approach  pected,  he  at  once  telegraphed  his  discovery  to 

^  the  comet  to  the  earth's  orbit  occurs  at  or  Dr.  Swift,  director  of  the  Warner  Observatory, 

f^  near  perihelion,  and  it  will  appear  that,  which,  in  compliance  with  the  conditions  of 

^er  the  most  favorable  conditions  of  the  the  Warner  prize,  he  was  obliged  to  do.    As 

^i  of  1885,  the  theoretical  intensity  of  light  there  were  five  nebulie  in  the  immediate  vicin- 

vU  not  exceed  one  sixth  of  the  value  it  might  ity  of  the  supposed  comet,  it  was  deemed  ad- 

'-tre  attained  in  1867.     At  aphelion  in  the  visable  to  delay  the  cabling  of  the  intelligence 

^^91^1  orbit  the  comet  approaches  that  of  until  confirmation  could  be  had.    On  the  even- 

^^piser.  ing  of  Sept.  2  it  was  observed  at  both  the 

Armed  with  Gautier's  ephemeris,  in  April  of  Warner  and  Cambridge  Observatories,  where- 

^^  present  year  a  most  determined  effort  to  upon  Prof.  Pickering,  director  of  the  latter  in- 

^^A  it  was  made  by  all  the  great  telescopes  of  stitntion,  promptly  cabled  it  to  Kiel,  Germany, 

t^vorld.  though  without  success.    On  April  the  European  center  for  astronomical  tele- 

i  Tbile  oiga^ed  in  a  search  for  it,  Dr.  Swift,  grams.    Thence  all  important  astronomical  dis- 

^  die  Bxteen-inch  refractor  of  the  Warner  coveries  are  communicated  to  all  the  chief  ob- 
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Seryatories  of  the  Eastern  Oontinent.     From     Tta>«  ^  perlheHon  passage,  188^  Aug.  9  780^  Barlia  meao 
observations  made  on  Sept.  2,  5,  and  7,  Prof.     Diatanee'fr«m  node  to  perlhelloo s   41o2t'54" 

F.  Holetsohek  has  oalcoiated  the  following  ele-    Loogitudeofaode «  soi^  60' b9'' 

mentS  OI  DfOOSS  S  comet .  Longitude  of  perihelion  dlatanoe =9-87497 

TEE  PEBIODIO  (X)MET8. 


NAMK. 


Bneke^B 

Tempera  I.... 

Bamard'a 

»wlft's 

Brorseo^a 

Winnecke*8... 
Tempera  II... 
0>An«at'a. . . . 
Biela*B  north.. 
Btela'a  south.. 

Wolfs 

Faye'a 

Deimlng*a..... 

Tattle's 

PonS'Bfooka'si 
Ualley'B 


Jnrtod 
(y«n). 

Pto1h«!loB 

AplMlk(idi»- 

DkUMMfrom 

Md«IO 

Loaffhidaaf 
aod*. 

litflliitl'irr 

BOMUll'lultjf. 

Mitk'i  s  1. 

wrtk'is  1. 

ftnbmUtotu 

o     t 

o      t 

o     / 

880 

0-841 

410 

188  56 

884  84 

18  58 

0-8466 

590 

1-84 

4-66 

185  07 

181    1 

18  46 

0-5586 

5-40 

•  •  •  • 

801  08 

5    8 

588 

•  •  •  ■ 

6-50 

lOT 

5-14 

106  18 

996  51 

688 

0-6566 

5-56 

0-62 

6- 66 

14  55 

101  90 

89  88 

0-6098 

5-64 

0  78 

5-50 

165  13 

•  111  81 

11  17 

0-7406 

600 

1-77 

4-89 

159  85 

78  46 

946 

0-4680 

6-88 

1-17 

5-79 

178    0 

146  19 

15  48 

0-6878 

859 

0-86 

6-17 

109  80 

846    6 

12  88 

0-7559 

6-68 

0S6 

6-90 

'.  109  18 

246    9 

12  84 

0-7561 

6-Td 

•  *  •  » 

178  49 

906  81 

25  16 

■  •  •  • 

7-41 

0*69 

5*98 

800  15 

809  48 

11  82 

0-6574 

9-± 

•  •  *  • 

p  •  •  • 

818  89 

65  54 

650 

0  8240 

18-78 

1-08 

10-51 

806  47 

869  17 

54  17 

0-8210 

71-84 

on 

88*41 

199  11 

854    5 

74    8 

0-9549 

76-87 

0-59 

85-80 

112  48 

57  16 

17  45 

0-9675 

DinclJaiof 


D 
D 
D 
I> 
D 
D 
D 

D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
B 


Hlnor  FIsBOtii — ^In  view  of  the  large  number 
of  these  bodies  already  known,  and  the  vast 
amoant  of  labor  involved  in  the  computation 
of  their  ephemerides,  astronomers  begin  to 
look  upon  Uie  discovery  of  new  ones  with  dis- 
favor. The  following  table  shows  the  number 
discovered  during  the  current  year : 


No. 

Mmomw 

Diieevaw. 

Date  of  dfaeoTwy. 

(945) 

lis! 

Vera. 

Aaportoa. 

Kncrate. 

Pogson. 

BoroUy. 

Luther. 

Paliaa. 

Pet4va. 

PaUaa. 

Febnury  6,    1856. 
Mareh  6«         1$S5. 
Maroh  14,       1SS5. 
J  one  5,           1885. 
Angnat  16,     1889i 
Se^mber  8, 1885. 

No.  244  has  been  ^ven  the  name  Sita.  Of 
the  entire  group  ^thra  (No.  182)  has  the  least 
perihelion  distance  =  1*604^  and  Andr()mache 
(No.  176)  the  greatest  aphelion  distance  = 
4*726,  so  that  their  orbits  extend  over  a  space 
of  4*726  —  1-604  =  8*122  of  the  earth's  mean 
distance,  or,  in  miles,  =92,500,000  x  8*122  = 
288,786,000  =:  the  breadth  of  the  asteroid  zone, 
which,  comparatively  speaking,  nearly  covers 
the  region  between  the  perihelion  point  of  Ju- 
piter's orbit  and  the  aphelion  of  the  orbit  of 
Mars.  Hilda  (No.  158)  has  the  longest  period 
=  7*86  years,  and  Medusa  (No.  149)  the  shortest 
=s  8*11  years. 

MtClMi  of  Sten  tai  Ume  sf  Sight— The  direction 
of  the  displacement  of  the  lines  in  the  spec- 
trum of  any  heavenly  body  at  once  indicates 
whether  it  be  moving  toward  or  from  the 
earth,  and  the  amount  of  such  displacement 
marks  its  velocity.  A  displacement  toward 
the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  tells  with  unvary- 
ing certainty  that  the  earth  and  the  object  are 
receding  from  each  other,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  it  move  toward  the  violet  end,  it  is 
indicative  of  a  motion  of  approach.  The  rapid 
rotation-  of  Jupiter  on  his  axis,  for  instance, 
causes  one  limb  to  approach  the  observer, 
whUe  the  opposite  limb  recedes.  The  diameter 


of  the  planet  and  his  rotatory  period  being 
known,  it  is  easy  to  compute  in  miles  the  ve- 
locity with  which  the  two  limbs  severally  ap- 
proach and  recede.  These  displacements  of 
the  lines  in  direction  are  used  as  bases  of  com- 

E arisen  when  observing  the  changes  of  the 
DCS  in  the  stars  for  determination  of  motion 
in  the  line  of  sights  or,  in  other  words,  whether 
moviug  towai'd  or  from  us.  This  factor  is  in- 
dicated by  the  spectroscope ;  the  telescope  in- 
dicates lateral  motion  only. 

For  several  years  Sirius  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  spectroscopic  study  by  several  astrono- 
mers, notably  by  Dr.  Huggins,  who,  in  1868, 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  F  line  in 
Sirius  was  displaced  toward  the  red  end  of  the 
spectrum,  and  that  it  was  receding  from  the 
earth  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty-nine  mile.<% 
a  second.  A  few  years  later,  by  the  same  pro- 
cess, it  was  ascertained  that  this  rate  was  di- 
minishing, until,  in  1881,  its  recession  equaled 
only  two  miles  a  second,  and  soon  thereaf- 
ter ceased  altogether.  Shortly  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  recessive  motion,  it  became  apparent 
that  the  star  was  approaching  the  earth,  at 
first  very  slowly,  but  increasing  in  rapidity 
until,  at  the  present,  it  has  an  approximate 
motion  of  about  twenty -five  miles  a  second. 
This  singular  truth,  which,  eo  far  as  known,  is 
indeed  unique,  has  given  rise  to  a  considerable 
controversy  among  astronomers.  The  most 
reasonable  supposition  as  to  its  cause  is  that  it 
is  revolving  round  the  center  of  the  system, 
the  star  being  both  a  double  and  a  binary, 
and,  as  is  well  known,  the  brightest  star  in 
the  heavens — the  Dog  Star  of  the  Egyptians. 
The  irregularities  of  the  motion  of  Sirius  (not 
in  the  line  of  sight)  led  to  the  prediction  of  a 
companion  star,  which,  in  1862,  was  discov- 
ered by  Alvan  G.  Olark.  It  will  be  of  interest 
to  note  how  these  movements  in  the  line  of 
sight  will  throw  light  on  the  orbital  motion  of 
its  companion.    The  following  table  shows  the 
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e&Aoges  in  the  Erection  of  motion  in  the  line  Warner  Observatory,  has  devoted  his  entire 

of  sght  as  determined  bj  spectroscopic  ob-  time  to  the  search  for  nebnlsB  and  comets,  be- 

KiraaoDS  made  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  ginning  his  quest  for  the  nebola  on  July  9, 

GreeDwich,  from  1875  to  1886,  during  opposi-  1883.    His  first  catalogue,  containing  approx- 

tioD,  wMch  occurs  in  ttie  winter  months :  imate  positions  of  one  hundred  new  nebulte 

liiiM.  reduced  to  the  epoch  of  1885*0,  may  be  found 

18:^*71.. Siriu  vooyiag  ttom  nt  at  the  nte  of  21*1  p«r  sec  in  the  "  Astronomische  Naohrichten,"  followed 

lili-'Tl  SlrifMmovtJDff  from  osat  the  rate  of  81*1  persee.  -u- i-i.^  ,v«M?#.«»;*>«   {«.  ♦!,*»  aawviA  •irvr.wn^ki   ^f  ^ 

i>r:.'7S..3WM  moviDi  ftt>iD  as  at  the  nrte  of  S80  per  sec  ^y  the  pubUcation  m  the  same  journal  of  a 

l^J-3f)..SMas  morfag  hwn  as  at  the  rate  of  16*1  per  sec  second  list  of  a  like  number. 

Sf^S  S?"  "?!?*  2:?™  ua  at  the  rate  of  11-8  per  see.  g^  thoroughly  has  the  sky  been  explored  by 

ls$l-:i2..Slriiu  morlaff  from  ns  at  the  rate  of   8-1  per  see.  i^v  i,«v*vi*6»4v  ^-^  «*.*?  a^j  ^v»u  «^^wa«^  vj 

h^'3..SiriiumoTiii^  toward  us  at  the  rate  of  4'7  per  see.  comct-seekers  that  it  may  DC  truthiully  averred 

!S"^  !H"°"!?**^''*^^*''t®'^°n?*f  !»•««•  that,northof  25**  south  declination,  there  is  not 

ii»»-35..8iri«moTtogtow.niu.attherafof«i-5perseo.  a  sinde  undiscovered  nebula  as  bright  as  Her- 

At  the  present  time  Aldebaran,  Oapella,  and  schers  class  I  (bright).    Of  his  class  II  (faint) 

Cjstor  are  receding,  while  Pollux,  Sirius,  Arc-  there  may  remain  a  very  few.    Of  his  class 

tima,  and  Alpha  Oygni  are,  at  different  veloci-  III  (very  faint)  there  are  probably  useveral 

Ha,  approaching  our  system.  thousands  that  have  escaped  detection,  which, 

Dr.  Gould  annoances  that  the  eighth-magni-  including  those  already  knowu,  would  bring 

tode  star,  in  K.  A.  38^'  58"*  1*85'',  Dec.  —  87°  the  entire  number  up  to  about  ten  thousand. 

5a'  18-76" for  1875-0  =  No.  1584  in  hour  XXIII  Since  July  8,  1885,  forty-six  have  been  discov- 

of  the  Cordoba  Zone  Catalogue,  has  the  very  ered  at  the  Warner  Observatory.    In  his  tirst 

Itr^  annoal  proper  motion,  in  a  direction  66°  published  catalogue.  Dr.  Swift  has  included 

W  to  the  east  of  soath,  of  over  6*2"  of  a  great  twelve  that  are  ttie  property,  by  right  of  origi- 

rirele.    But  two  stars  whose  proper  miction  nal  discovery,  of  his  son  Edward,  a  lad  of  thir- 

exceeds  the  one  Just  described  are  known —  teen  years. 

n^  Groombridge   1830,  and  Lacaille  9852.  Dr.  Ralph  Oopeland^s  stellar  nebulas,  like  the 

Tbat  of  the  former  amounts  to  6*976",  and  of  stars,  are  mere  points,  and  can  only  be  deter* 

tae  latter  to  6'9565'^    The  last  mentioned,  mined  by  the  spectra  they  give.    During  the 

BQce  it  was  catalogned  by  Laculle  in  1752,  has  autumn  of  1884  five  such  objects  were  disco v- 

£07ed  over  an  &ro  of  15'  80".  ered  by  him  at  Dun  Echt  Observatory,  Scot- 

MsAc  CIttagcs  !■  Hie  Spectrui  of  Beta  Lynu —  land,  with  the  star  spectroscope  after  the  meth- 

Herr  von  Gothard  has  contributed  to  the  "  As-  od  of  Prof.  E.  C.  Pickering,  of  Harvard  Ool- 

tr^momische  Nachrichten  "  an  elaborate  paper  lege  Observatory,  who  has  also  discovered  quite 

ML  the  changes  seen  in  the  spectrum  of  Beta  a  number  of  the  same  class  of  objects. 

Ltiy  daring  the  past  year.    He  secured  thirty  (keiltatlms. — The  only  star  brighter  than  a 

<^W?ations  between  the  middle  of  February  8}  magnitude  occulted  by  the  moon  during 

pd  tbe  middle  of  November,  and  found  the  1885  is  Alpha  Tauri  (Aldebaran),   which  to 

'"nnh  of  Di  to  vary  periodically  from  an  almost  some  part  of  the  earth  disappeared  behind  the 

^ins  brightness  to  disappearance.    As  this  moon  thirteen  times,  or  once  in  each  month 

'^  t  variable  star,  changing  in  somewhat  less  except  September,  when  it  was  twice  occnlt- 

^  thirteen  days  from  5*5  to  6*5  magnitude,  ed ;  out  three  of  the  thirteen  occultations  were 

n  S3^^t8  the  qaestion  whether  the  sodium  visible  at  Washington.    Owing  to  the  peculiar 

^  ia  aU  variables  do  not  change  periodically,  position  of  the  moon^s  nodes,  Aldebaran  will 

id  a!§o  whether  the  period  of  change  coincides  have  been  successively  occnlted  44  times,  viz., 

^  tbe  period  of  variability.  in  1884  4  times,  in  1885  18  times,  m  1886  12 

Inr  IcMb. — This  department  of  practical  times,  in  1887  12  times,  and  in  1888  8  times. 

s^Domy  has,  for   many  years,  been  sadly  To  the  astronomer,  occultations  of  stars  by  the 

st^tcted.    Lately,  however,  a  fresh  interest  moon  are  of  ^eat  value,  as  they  enable  him  to 

^-  been  awakened  in  the  minds  of  a  few  as-  determine  with  greater  accuracy  the  moon's 

•ni!/!Qera  possessing  large  telescopes,  and  it  diameter ;  to  learn  of  her  many  inequalities, 

>t'>bd  hoped  that  ere  long  the  study  of  the  including  the  cause  and  amount  of  the  accel- 

"et>she  may  be  prosecuted  with  some  of  the  eration  of  her  mean  motion,  and  help  him  to 

'^-mae  vigor  shown  in  the  labors  of  the  Her-  answer  the  unsolved  problem.  How  much  of 

'^rli,  D' Arrest,   Ldisse],  Rosse,  and  Tempel.  this  acceleration  is  due  to  a  gradual  decrease 

"lij  tbe  latter  two  snrvive,  and  they,  together  in  the  eccentricity  of  the  earilrs  orbit,  and  how 

^¥.  Stephao,  of  Marseilles,  France,  and  Dr.  much  to  some  other  cause  or  causes  9    Venus 

^^''ii  Sviit,  of  the  Warner  Observatory,  Roch-  suffered  one  oocultation  in  1885,  Mercury  three, 

^^  !?.  T.,  are  tbe  only  astronomers  now  en-  Jupiter  three,  and  Uranus  ten,  none  of  which 

^i  ID  a  systematic  search  for  new  nebulsB.  were  visible  at  Washington. 

^  Sti'phan  has   recently  contributed  to  the  Hew  Star  la  the  Great  Nebila  fai  AadrMMda* — On 

'^'<jQiptes  Rend  as  '^  a  catalogue  of  one  hnn-  September  1  the  astronomical  world  was  star- 

'M  new  ones,  discovered  by  himself,  reduced  tied  by  the  telegraphic  announcement  that  on 

•d  tbe  epoch   of    1885*0.     This  and  former  the  previous  evening  Prof.  Hartwig,  of  the  Ob- 

'^^3^63  pablished  by  him  at  yarious  times  servatory  of  Dorpa^  Russia,  had  discovered  a 

'^^Uin  aboot  fire  hundred  new  nebulie.    Dr.  new  star  in  the  center  of  the  great  nebnhi  in 

^it>  sBoe  aasuming  the  directorship  of  the  Andromeda.     This  is  the  most  oonspiouoas 
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nebnla  Tisible  id  northern  latitudes,  and  is  so  and  the  Messrs.  Clark  are  in  dailj  expectation 
distinctly  seen  with  the  naked  eye  as  to  be  of  its  arrival,  and  so,  though  the  prospect  of 
constantly  announced  as  a  new  comet.  Ac-  the  completion  of  *'the  most  powerful  tele- 
counts  have  come  down  to  us  of  its  having  scope  in  the  world '^  is  encouraging,  yet  some 
been  observed  nearly  a  thousand  years  ago,  time  must  elapse  before  the  finish^  telescope 
and  during  this  interval  it  has  maintained  an  will  be  ready  for  shipment  to  its  final  destina- 
unvarying  degree  of  brightness,  so  that  it  is  tion.  As  the  opticians  can  not  determine  with- 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  until  now  no  change  out  trial  the  focal  length  of  the  object-glass, 
in  its  appearance  has  taken  place  since  the  crea-  so  also  until  this  factor  shall  have  been  ascer- 
tion  of  man.  tained  the  mammoth  dome  which  is  to  cover  it 

Although  some  seven  thousand  nebulad  are  can  not  be  planned.    It  is  hoped  that  in  two 

telescopically  visible,  and  a  majority  of  them  years  both  will  have  been  completed,  and  the 

have  been  frequently  observed  since  the  time  bequest  of  Mr.  lack  for  the  construction  of  the 

of  Sir  William  ilersohel,  yet  no  previous  well-  *'  most  powerful  telescope  in  the  world  "  will 

attested  instance  of  a  star  having  thus  8ud-  have  produced  the  best  as  well  as  the  largest 

denly  appeared  in  a  nebula  is  on  record.    Tlie  refractor  by  six  inches  ever  yet  attempted, 

exception  to  this  rule,  usually  cited  in  the  ca«e  istraiMdcal  PrlKB. — The  Lalande  prize  for 

of  T.  Scorpii,  is  not  well  taken,  as  the  star  1885  has  been  awarded  to  M.  Radau  for  Ins 

manifested  itself  in  a  cluster  of  stars,  and  not,  various  astronomical  works,  more  particularly 

as  in  the  present  case,  in  a  nebula.  for  his  memoir  on  the  theory  of  astronomical 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  im-  refractions, 
portance  of  this  discovery,  which,  being  a  new  The  Valz  prize  was  given  to  M.  Ginzel  for  his 
experience  to  astronomers,  must  deservedly  at-  discussion  of  forty-three  ancient  solar  ecli{>ses, 
tract  attention.  It  is  evident  that  its  coming  total  and  annular.  He  has  derived  from  this 
is  too  recent  and  observations  on  it  too  few  to  discussion  a  new  determination  of  the  numer- 
warrant  the  framing  at  present  of  any  by pothe-  ical  value  of  the  secular  acceleration  of  the 
sis  to  account  for  its  appearance,  the  source  moon's  mean  motion,  which  confirms  the  dif- 
whence  it  came,  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  ference  between  theory  and  observation,  though 
change  if  produced  from  the  nebula  itself,  and  slightly  lesseninff  the  amount, 
the  duration  of  visibility.  These  are  but  a  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Astro- 
few  of  the  many  questions  that  confront  the  nomical  Society  of  England,  in  February,  1865, 
astronomer,  and  the  results  of  telescopic,  spec-  the  council  awarded  the  society's  gold  medal 
troscopio,  and  photographic  investigations  of  to  Dr.  lluggins  for  his  researches  in  the  mo- 
both  the  star  and  the  nebula  will  be  awaited  tionsof  stars  in  the  line  of  sight,  and  in  the  pho- 
with  an  anxiety  which  no  former  astronomical  tographic  spectra  of  stars  and  comets.  This 
phenomenon  has  awakened.  It  is  a  clean-cut'  medal  is  presented  to  astronomers  —  regard- 
star  without  the  haziness  belonging  to  a  stellar  less  of  nationality  or  of  theme — for  original 
center  of  a  small  bright  condensation  found  in  research  in  any  branch  of  astronomical  litera- 
80  many  of  the  nebulas.  This  sudden  transfor-  tare.  Four  Americans — Profs.  Bond,  New- 
mation  of  the  center  of  a  nebula  into  a  star,  or,  comb.  Hall,  and  Gould — have  received  it. 
in  other  words,  into  a  sun  like  our  own,  is  an  In  1881  Mr.  H.  H.  Warner,  the  founder  and 
event  as  stupendous  as  it  is  incomprehensible,  endower  of  the  observatory  bearing  his  name, 
Spectroscopic  analysis  of  the  star  gives  a  con-  offered  a  prize  of  $200  in  gold  to  each  discov- 
tinuons  spectrum,  which  indicates  &at  the  light  erer  in  tbe  United  States  and  Canada  of  a  new 
emanates  from  an  incandescent  solid  or  liquid,  and  unexpected  comet  during  that  year.  Tiiis 
The  nebula  also  gives  the  same  spectrum,  and  offer  gave  such  an  impetus  to  comet-seeking  as 
shows  that  its  light  is  not  from  heated  gas,  but  to  induce  its  repetition,  which  has  been  contin- 
that  it  is  a  mighty  cluster  of  stars  which  no  ued  through  each  subsequent  year.  In  conse- 
telescopic  power  has  as  yet  been  able  to  re-  quence,  these  discoveries  in  the  United  States 
solve.  have  been  threefold  those  of  all  the  world  bo- 

The  adherents  of  the  nebular  hypothesis  will  sides.    The  recipients  have  been  as  follows: 

doubtless  claim  here  a  confirmation  of  their  Schaeberle,  one  prize;  Brooks,  three  prizes; 

views  regarding  the  formation  of  stellar  and  Barnard,  four  prizes;  Swift,  three  prizes.    Mr. 

planetary  systems  from  condensation  of  nebu-  Warner  has  now  standing,  in  addition,  an  offer 

Ions  masses  into  suns,  planets,  and  satellites.  of  a  prize  of  $200  for  the  best  essay  on  tho 

The  lifk  Tetoscopet— The  flint  disk,  thirty-  cause  of  the  red  sunsets  of  the  past  two  years, 

eight  inches  in  diameter,  for  the  86-inch  tele-  The  annexed  letter,  recently  received  by  AI- 

scope  for  the  Lick  Observatory  on  the  summit  van  Clark  &  Sons  from  the  eminent  Russian 

of  Mount  Hamilton,  California,  has  lain  un-  astronomer,  Otto  Struve,  is  itself  the  best  ez- 

touohed  for  several  years  in  the  optical  estab-  planation  of  the  prize  under  consideration,  and 

lishment  of  Alvan  Clark  &  Sons,  at  Cambridge-  also  of  the  reasons  for  its  award : 

port,  Mass.,  awaiting  its  counterpart,  the  crown  PuLxowA^/«iy  88,  isssi 

disk.    M.  Feil  &  Son,  of  Paris,  who  contracted  Axvaw  Guibk  &  Sof§— Jbfy  dear  IHends :  I  am 

to  furnish  these  glasses,  have,  after  some  twenty  ?*'®^,^  ^**®  Government  to  mfonnyou  that,  in  ac- 

/<>;in«A<i  ♦«>  •v.o^?^/*.  -  l^^^J  A\»\r  ^#  ♦k^  ^^^Z  knowlodgment  of  the  excellent  petfonoftnce  of  tho 

failures  to  prod  nee  a  crown  disk  of  the  neces-  g^t  o^ct-Klass  furnished  by  ySur  firm,  hia  Mi^Jes- 

sary  optical  perfection,  at  last  achieved  success,  ty  the  Emperor  hss  been  gracioosly  pIoMod  to  con- 
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ltrQp>»i7oatlie  Golden  Honorary  Medal  of  the  Em-    logarithm;  distance  of  perihelion  from  node, 

^L  ^'".w^Ji,^  ^lA^-  "  «»^*^<»^  ^y  '^^  <^    instead  of  longitude  of  perihelion,  is  to  be  em- 
eooMtaQoe  thit  thui  mediu  la  ttivcn  very  rarely,  and       i        i       j    •   i  ^  •      •    ^    r^    • 

oDij  for  quite  eitrmordinary  me*Ht.    Yo/and  R^psold  P*^^®^*  and  right  asoensiun  18  to  be  given  m  aro 

in  the  fint  who  will  receive  it  IVom  the  present  £m-  instead  of  time. 

penr,  Aknader  III.     This  eircumstanoe  produces        One  of  the  excellences  of  this  oode-system 

iwdaAjr  in  the  transmission,  as  the  Emperor  deuTBs  ig  the  introduction  of  a  control-word  bymeans 

jk  lbs  medaUhall  bear  his  portnut  and  not  those  ^^  ^j^j  ^  the  receiver  is  enabled  to  detect  the 

ofhis  ppedeoft«or!«.    Therefore,  the  stamp  must  be  .      ""**"*  "^^  *w«i»«»  lo  %ju.»ua^  hv  uvi.«ub  »iio 

tswW  engraved.    When  that  be  done  you  will  receive  incorporation  of  an  error  in  the  message  re - 

tiieoeihl  through  the  Bussian  minister  at  Washing-  oeived.     It  is  determined  by  adding  together 

toa.  Very  truly  yours,  the  numbers  expressing,  1,  the  time  of  perihe- 

Otto  Strcve.  li^n  passage;   2,  distance  of  perihelion  from 

JS;^L'^i^a;:^J^«i?r/^5''2^^  ^o^^l  8,  lowmde  of  node;  *,  inclination; 

kiima dou  W  the  Messrs. B«psold,  of  Hamborgt  ^i>^  '^'^^  ^i  perihelion  distance.    The  amount  re- 

tifUssUMdittlprtaes.  suiting  to  be  divided  by  four,  in  order  that  the 

Ae  Oplff  Cida-Sjfltea* — A  briet  accurate,    number  obtained  may  be  always  within  the 

md  inexpensive  code -system  of  telegraphing    limit  of  a  book  of  400  pages;  for  example : 

tad  eabiiog  anoouncements  of  oometary  and    Time  of  perihelion  passsffs s    su  91 

other  aatronomioal  discoveries  has  been  a  long-    ptotanoe  of  perihelion  ttom  node =s     99m 

feltd«deratam.    To  telegraph  to  Europe  in  its  \n&L'!^!^::::^V^V:::^^^^^^^^^^^  *?  M 

^nipieteoess  tlie  elements  of  a  cometary  orbit,  Perihelion  distanee a    no  49 

tlie  dates  from  which  those  elements  were         ^^un. =  4)889 ~46 

coapnted,  tojtether  with  an  epheroeris,  thouLrh         ^"^r^®"*- ; ^;  •  r  • ;  v  •  • =    *^  •• 

W  only  four  positions  of  the  object  in  =  ^"^  ''""*  ^°  ^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^ 

ri^bt  tsceosion  in   honrs,  minutes,  and  sec-        Care  must  be  taken  in  adding  the  above  to 

oDdsof  time,  in  deolination  in  degrees,  min-  supply  a  cipher  as  the  second  digit  from  the 

a:«^  and  seconds  of  arc,  and  several  other  riffht,  when  the  minutes  are  fewer  than  ten,  or 

Bd.^efiary  data,  became  an  expense  too  great  when  the  decimal  of  a  day  contains  hundreds 

lo  be  borne.    And,  in  addition,  the  dispatch,  only.    Thus,  135°  6'  is  represented  by  186  05, 

to  a  m^ority  of  cases,  would,  by  errors  on  the  and  147^  08  by  147  08. 

?vt  of  the  telegraph  operator  or  of  the  tran-        Perhaps  the  practical  working  of  the  system 

»iber— perhaps  of  both — ^be entirely  worthless  can  not  be  better  or  more  forcibly  illustrated 

vhifQ  received,  with  no  means  of  correction  at  than  by  the  insertion  here  of  a  seven  teen -word 

^  To  remedy  these  defects.  Prof.  Seth  0.  cablegram  sent  from  Harvard  College  Observa- 

Ciiodler.  Jr.,  and  Mr.  John  Ritchie,  Jr.,  both  tory  to  the  observatory  of  Lord  Crawford,  at 

'Tf  Harrard  College  Observatory,  Cambridge,  Dun  Eoht,  Scotland :  '*'  Outshine,  stigmatic,  in- 

MiH,  have  invented  a  cipher  code  -  system,  tercession,  appeasableness,  auctionary."    Oon- 

^iaiility  and  perfect  working  of  whioh  has,  trol-word,  estreat  2d.     ^'Balance,  Occident,  at- 

^  many  trials,  been  fully  recognized  and  tain,  ordnance,   assent,    pachyderm,   around, 

ti^pted  by  the  astronomers  of  both  hemi-  paring,  archetype,  fishmonger^  purulent"  This 

!;^eres.   A  complete  description  of  the  system  message,  giving  the  elements  and  ephemeris  of 

^of  its  workings  was  published  by  the  in-  PechUle^s  comet,  when  translated  is,  in  detail, 

''(Btors  in  ^'Scienoe  Observer,'*  vol.  iii,  Nos.  shown  on  the  next  page. 

t  tod  10  (doable  No.).    As  briefly  as  is  con-        The  message,  though  consisting  of  but  soveo- 

s^Dt  with  a  proper  comprehension  of  the  teen  worda,  conveyed  all  of  the  information 

^^  the  general  plan  is  as  follows:  The  included  in  the  tables,  viz.,  the  elements  of  the 

°*)^  from  which  the  ciphers  for  this  code  are  orbit,  the  dates-of  the  observations  from  which 

^^tUMd  is  ^*  Worcester's  Comprehensive  Die-  the  elements  were  calculated,  a  control-word  to 

^'^Btty,'^  revised  edition  of  1876,  containing  insure  correctness  of  interpretation,  an  ephem- 

^  than  890  pages,  which  has  generally  one  oris  of  four  positions,  and  the  light- variation 

^^xM  Of  more  words  on  a  page,  rendering  corresponding  to  the  ephemeris. 

^  p>)9aibl«  to  express  any  whole  number  from  1        The  dictionary  proper  begins  at  page  41, 

^3S,i»abya  single  word.    Thus,  for  example,  and,  to  obviate  the  difficulty  arising  from  the 

•^,14^  can  be  expressed  by  the  word  '*  lop,*'  omission  of  the  first  forty  pages,  it  has  been 

s  bai^  the  48th  word  on  page  278.    In  like  proposed  to  supply  the  pages  from  400  to  441 

^!^,  268'  18^  may  be  sienified  by  the  18th  inclnsive,  though  in  all  cases  the  number  is  to 

*ord  on  p^s  268  (^  level ").     April  14^  10^  be  considered  what  it  really  is ;  i.  e.,  without 

^^  =  April  14*-  45,  being  the  134th  day  of  the  the  4.    Thus,  0*  .53  is  to  be  indicated  by  the 

^  <lS5th  of  leap- jear),  may  be  represented  53d  word  on  page  400  0' smear ''),  and  13"  26' 

y  th«  45th  word  on  page  134  {'"  crash ''),  etc.  by  the  26th  word  on  page  413  C'  still '').   When 

ie  tnoaBiitting  a  oometary  ephemeris  and  the  it  is  desired  to  express  a  whole  number  of  days 

'  "^nia  of  its  orbit,  Greenwich  mean  time  withont  a  fraction,  as  215^.00,  or  a  whole  num- 

''}'  be  aaderstood.     For  declination,  north  ber  of  degrees  withont  minutes,  as  265''  00',  the 

^^  dutanoe  is  Ib  all  cases  to  be  osed,  to  avoid  cipher  code  fails,  as  there  is  no  0th  word  on 

>  fiidiiction  of  north  and  south ;  inclination  any  page.  •  When  this  happens,  if  the  first 

*  '^  ^  reckoned  from  0**  to  180** ;   perihe-  word  on  the  page  be  used,  but  slight  error  will 

-jadktioeeto  be  giTen  directly  and  not  by  its  aoeme,  and  wil^  in  almost  every  case,  give  re- 
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BoItB  enfficieDtly  exact    Were  it  desired  to  ex-  wlio  is  an  aathoritj  in  meteoric  astronomy,  as 

press  48°.00  exactly,  it  migLt  be  done  b J  calling  he  makes  that  branch  his  special  work.    TLe 

it  47°  60',  when  the  60th  word  on  page  47  radient  of  this  shower  is  near  the  well-known 

('*  admooiiiye  ")  woald  represent  it.    Should  cluster  in  Perseus,  and  the  display  of  1885  was 

the  indicated  word  prove  to  be  a  compound  nearly  equal  to  that  of  former  years.    The  ra- 

one,  as  '^  letter-press,"  ^*  stone-work,"  trtc,  it  dient  of  the  November  shower  (in  our  age)  is 

will  be  necessary  to  use  the  preceding  or  fol-  in  Leo,  and  embraces  that  well-known  group 

lowing  one,  and  thus  introduce  a  slight  error.  of  stars  called  the  Sickle. 

Time  of  periheKoo  paaaage,  Horember  9,  '08,  G.  M.  time =  814  02  =  oatshloe. 

PerihelioQ  from  node zz    18°  21'  a  18  81  s=  sUgmstio. 

Longitude  of  Dode =249°  89' =  249  89  =  iotercecAion. 

Inclination =    00°  41'  =  00  41  =  appeftwbleneet. 

Perihelion  dtotanoe ,  =    07°  75'  s  07  75  =  $jxe%ioiuaj. 

4)705~86 

Control-word s=    '  170  84  s  eatnat 

Date  of  diBoovery,  January 7 

Light  at  date  of  dlacoveiy =    1*00 

Sum tToO =   71  00  =  balance. 

E.  A.     20*  82»-2ei- =80SP    7'  •=  808  07  s  oeeident. 

Doc.  +  22°  aO' N.  P.  D.  SB  0TO  10' =    07  10  =  attain. 

R.  A.     2i)«»- 49"- fi2«- =812°  28' =812  28  =  ordnance. 

Dec.  +  240  8l'N.  P.  D.  s  0Oo  29' b   06  28  =  assent 

B.A.     211^  0i^fiBi- =8100  48'  =  810  48  =  pachyderm. 

Dec.  +  20O4'N.  P.  D.  =  08O60'« =    €8  60  =  around. 

E.  A.     21*- 28i»- 26^ s^  820»  61'  =820  61  sparing. 

Dec.  +  i70  28'N.P.D.  =  02® 82' =    08  82  =  archeiypei 

January  19 =  19 

Light  on  Jan.  19 =     0-00 

Sum 190  00 =  190  00  =  fish-mOBger. 

First  observation.     Deo.  18  -  868d  day  of  the  year. 
Second  ^-  interval  =  Dec.  22  =        4 
Third  tt«-       "       =  Dec  20  = 8 

Sum 868  48 =868  48  =  purulent 

Mctedrg.— In  1885  ordinary  and  extraordinary  Bibtttgnphy*— The  **  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 

meteors  (bolides)  appeared  with  about  the  same  Irish  Academy  "  for  July,  1884,  contains  a  cata- 

frequency  as  in  other  years.    Probably  the  one  logue  of  known  variable  stars  by  J.  £.  Gore, 

most  interesting — the  brightest,  and,  presuma-  F.  R.  A.  S.    It  occupies  sixty-two  pages,  and 

bly,  the  largest — seen  in  this  country  since  the  will  be  useful  to  those  interested  in  this  class 

memorable  one  of  1860,  passed  over  the  zenith  of  stars.    A  paper  by  John  Maguire,  on  total 

of  central  New  York  at  about  9^  10"*,  76th  solar  eclipses  visible  in  the  Britit^h  Isles  from 

meridian  time,  on  July  17.    Its  direction  was  a.  p.  878  to  1724,  was  read  before  the  Royal 

from  southwest  to  northeast    It  was  witnessed  Astronomical  Society  of  England.    From  this 

from  northern  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  west-  it  appears  that  London  was  only  twice  visited 

em  New  England,  all  of  New  York  State,  and  by  total  eclipses  during  the  period  named,  viz., 

a  large  portion  of  Canada.    Its  real  magnitude  in  878  and  in  1716.    Dublin  also  had  two,  and 

must  have  been  great,  and  its  brilliance  sur-  Edinburgh  experienced  five.    It  shows,  also, 

passing  conception,  to  have  lighted,  as  it  did  that  there  is  a  small  place  on  tlie  coast  of  Ire- 

at  one  and  the  same  instant,  the  entire  area  of  land  where  no  total  eclipse  could  have  been 

these  refdons  with  an  illumination  almost  equal  seen  during  the  887  years  oompri&ed  between 

to  daylight.    The  random  statements  made  and  the  given  dates.    Dr.  Theodor  Oppolzer,  of 

published  of  this  as  well  as  of  every  other  kin-  Vienna,  is  about  to  publibh  a  list,  prepared 

dred  phenomenon  render  abortive  the  attempt  under  his  direction,  of  the  dates  of  solar  and 

to  compute  its  heiffht,  size,  and  velocity.  lunar  eclipses  from  b.  o,  1207  to  a.  d.  2161. 

At  about  ten  o^cTock  in  the  evening  of  Aug.  There  are  8,000  of  the  former  and  6,200  of  the 

20,  another  meteor  was  seen  from  j^chester,  latter  class.    He  greatly  favors  the  new  s^-stem 

N.  Y.,  and  the  surrounding  region,  pursuing  of  reckoning  time,  and  adopts  it  in  the  cata- 

very  nearly  the  same  path  as  that  of  July  17.  logue  just  mentioned.    The  micrometrio  meas- 

Though  a  meteor  of  the  first  class,  it  was  much  urements  of  double  stars  by  Baron  Dembouski 

inferior  to  the  former  in  size  and  splendor.  have  been  published  in  two  volumes,  which 

The  November  meteoric  shower  of   1884  inclnde  also  a  short  biographical  sketch  of  the 

was,  as  predicted,  an  inferior  one.    No  di»-  astronomer  himself.   These  books  are  valuable 

play  of  any  importance  need  be  looked  for  additions  to  the  literature  of  observational 

until  the  return  of  the  thirty-three-year  pe-  astronomy,  and  to  double-star  observers  must 

riod,  on  the  morning  of  Nov.  16,  1899.  be  of  priceless  value.    The  *^  Sidereal  Messen- 

Tlie  August  shower  (usually  called  the  10th  ger,"  the  only  astronomical  journal  publiahed 
of  Ang^t  shower)  really  b^ns  about  the  22d  on  this  continent,  is  issued  monthly  by  Prof, 
of  July  and  ends  abruptly  on  Aug.  11  or  12.  W.  W.  Payne,  of  Northfield,  Minn. 
This  is  according  to  the  observation  of  Dr.  AnarnnLAMA,  The  British  colonies  of  A  as- 
Swift,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  is  the  result  of  tralasia  all  possess  responsible  government  ex- 
several  years  of  study  of  this  shower.  It  is  cept  Western  Australia.  The  Legislatnre  of 
folly  confirmed  by  Mr.  Denning,  of  England,  New  South  Wales,  the  oldest  colony,  conaiats 
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of  two  chambers,  the  Legislative  Gonncil,  of 
21  members,  nommated  by  the  Grown,  and  the 
Les;idlative  Assembly,  consisting  of  119  mem- 
bers elected  by  universal  manhood  suffrage  by 
secret  ballot.  In  Victoria  both  branches  are 
ele<  tive :  the  Legislative  Council,  numbering  42 
mem  bens,  elected  for  six  years,  one  third  retir- 
ing; every  two  years,  by  citizens  possessing  free- 
hold property  of  £10  annual  ratable  value,  or 
orcapying  rented  or  leasehold  property  of  £25 
ratable  value,  and  members  of  the  liberal  pro- 
fessions ;  the  Assembly,  by  universal  suffrage 
for  three  years.  In  Queensland  there  are  34 
members  in  the  Legislative  Ooimcil,  nominated 
bj  tbe  Crown  for  life,  and  55  in  the  Assembly, 
ek*ct«d  by  universal  suffrage  for  five  years.  In 
Soath  Australia  the  24  members  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council  are  elected  for  nine  years  by 
voters  possessing  the  property  qualification  re- 
quired. Eight  are  elected  every  three  years, 
two  from  each  district,  by  the  whole  colony 
voting  as  a  single  district.  The  62  members  of 
ti)d  House  of  Assembly  are  elected  by  univer- 
sal <&uffrage.  The  Legislative  Council  can  not 
be  dissolved  by  the  executive.  In  Tasmania 
t^>ere  are  16  members  in  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil, elected  for  six  years  by  citizens  possessing 
a  hi<^h  property  qualification,  freeholds  of  £50, 
or  leaseholds  of  £200  annual  value,  and  82  in 
the  House  of  Assembly,  elected  by  smaller 
freeholders,  and  householders  paying  £7  rent, 
for  five  years.  In  New  2^ealand  the  Legislative 
Coancil  consists  of  60  members  appointed  fur 
life  by  the  Crown,  and  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  95  members,  elected  for  three  years 
bj  universal  suffrage.  There  are  four  native 
rnpresentatives,  elected  by  Maori  freeholders 
or  rate-payers.  The  counties  and  boroughs 
possess  a  certain  amount  of  local  self  govern- 
ment and  power  to  assess  rates.  In  Western 
Aii:$tralia  tiiere  is  a  Legislative  Council,  com- 
posed of  8  nominated  and  16  elective  mem- 
bers. In  all  the  oolonies  the  executive  power 
i^  vested  in  a  Grovemor  appointed  from  Eng- 
land. Except  Western  Australia,  legislative 
and  ailministrative  business  is  direct^  by  a 
rvsponaible  ministry,  as  in  Great  Britain. 

The  area  of  tbe  several  colonies  and  their 
estimated  population  on  Dec  31,  18d3,  are  as 
fallow : 
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lie  FeienI  CmmO  9i  AwtinlHhit— In  pursu- 
AQoe  of  tbe  oonclunons  of  the  Interoolonial 
Federation  Oonferenoe  that  met  at  Sidney  in 
tbe  winter  of  188S-'84  a  permisnve  bill  was 
brought  forward  in  the  British  Parliament  in 


1885.  In  preparing  the  bill  the  Colonial  Office 
was  in  constant  communication  with  tiie  cabi- 
net ministers  of  the  various  colonies.  Owing 
to  divergencies  between  the  colonial  govern- 
ments, Lord  Derby *s  enabling  bill  was  not 
completed  until  late  in  the  session.  The  sub- 
ject of  imperial  federation  was  prominent  in 
the  public  mind  at  the  time,  and  had  many 
warm  advocates  in  both  parties.  The  English 
feeling  toward  Australia  was  particularly  kind- 
ly because  of  the  sending  of  the  Australian 
contingent  to  tbe  Soudan,  although  the  offer 
when  made  by  the  New  South  Wales  Premier 
was  but  coldly  accepted  by  Lord  Derby.  The 
Federal  Council  bill  was,  for  these  reasons,  one 
of  the  measures  that  survived  the  change  of 
ministry,  and  was  passed  without  serious  oppo- 
sition. During  its  elaboration  New  South 
Wales  and  New  Zealand  desired  to  have  as 
loose  and  elastic  a  form  of  federation  as  possi- 
ble. They  were  very  jealous  of  any  invasion 
of  the  legislative  powers  and  independence  of 
the  individual  colonies.  The  other  colonies, 
following  the  lead  of  Victoria,  wished  to  clothe 
the  Council,  within  the  range  of  subjects  in- 
trusted to  its  consideration,  with  real  powers, 
and  to  make  the  union  as  binding  and  durable 
as  possible.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  New 
South  Wales  Grovernment,  a  clause  was  in- 
serted allowing  any  colony  to  withdraw  from 
the  federation  at  any  time.  The  other  colonies 
wished  the  clause  to  be  struck  out;  but  for 
fear  that  New  South  Wales  would  refuse  to 
join  tbe  federation,  it  was  retained. 

Decisions  of  the  Council,  recorded  and  ap- 
proved before  the  withdrawal  of  a  colony, 
were,  however,  made  binding  on  that  colony. 
This  feature  was  disapproved  by  Sir  Alexander 
Stuart,  the  Premier  of  New  South  Wales,  and 
after  his  recovery  from  sickness  in  July  he 
asked  that  it  should  be  altered,  saying  that 
otherwise  he  would  be  unable  to  advocate  the 
adoption  of  the  bill  in  the  Colonial  Legislature. 

The  New  Zealand  ministry  proposed  in  May 
that  all  measures  passed  by  the  Council  should 
be  subject  to  the  ratification  of  the  separate 
legislatures,  but  this  suggestion  was  not  adopt- 
ed. The  burning  question  of  the  annexation 
of  Pacific  islands  by  foreign  powers,  called  forth 
by  the  colonization  movement  in  Germany  and 
France,  and  that  of  the  proximity  of  penal  set- 
tlements and  the  influx  of  criminals,  suggested 
by  the  French  recidivist  bill,  gave  the  first  im- 
pulse to  the  federation  project.  Tbe  question 
of  a  union  for  the  organization  Of  military  and 
naval  defenses  became  prominent  during  the 
Afghan  complications.  There  are  many  com- 
mercial and  social  subjects  on  which  common 
laws  and  common  action  have  been  a  crying 
need,  yet  for  which  the  colonies  would  not  lay 
aside  their  jealous  rivalries  without  the  impul- 
sion given  by  these  exaggerated  anticipations 
of  outside  danger.  The  enabling  bill  gives 
them  the  choice  of  any  degree  of  union,  be- 
tween their  present  inconvenient  separation 
and  a  close  federation,  with  a  common  army,  a 
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common  tariff,  unified  laws,  and  tho  amalgaroa-  any  bill  that  be  baa  allowed  at  any  time  within 
tion  of  any  of  their  inetitations.  a  year  after  its  receipt  in  England.  The  Coon- 
The  Federal  Council  enabling  bill  provides  oil  is  authorized  to  make  representations  or 
for  the  constitution  of  a  Federal  Oouncil  by  recommendations  to  the  Imperial  Government 
such  of  the  Australasian  colonies  as  desire  to  in  respect  to  any  matters  of  general  Austral- 
join  in  the  arrangement  for  the  purpose  of  asian  mterest  or  to  the  relations  of  the  colo- 
dealing  with  such  matters  of  common  interest,  nies  with  the  possessions  of  foreign  powers, 
in  respect  to  which  united  action  is  desirable,  The  representation  on  the  Council  of  a  ma- 
as  can  be  dealt  with  without  unduly  interfer-  jority  of  the  colonies  constitutes  a  quorum, 
ing  with  the  management  of  internal  affairs  by  The  Council  elects  one  of  its  members  for 
the  respective  legislatures.  On  the  Federal  President  each  session.  The  President  has  an 
Council  each  Crown  colony  is  to  be  represent-  equal  vote  with  the  other  members.  All 
ed  by  one,  and  each  other  colony  by  two  mem-  questions  are  decided  by  a  mf^ority  vote  ut 
hers,  to  be  appointed  in  whatever  manner  and  tne  members  present.  Each  member  is  re- 
fer whatever  term  the  separate  legislatures  quired  to  swear  or  affirm  his  allegiance  to  the 
may  determine.  The  number  of  representa-  Queen.  The  Council  will  make  standing  or- 
tives  may  be  increased  at  the  requei»t  of  the  ders  for  the  conduct  of  business,  and  appoint 
colonies.  The  matters  that  are  subject  to  the  temporary  or  permanent  committees  to  per- 
legislative  authority  of  the  Federal  Council  are  form  duties  committed  to  them,  either  during 
the  following:  (1)  The  relations  of  Australasia  the  session  or  not.  Expenditures  connected 
with  the  islands  of  the  Pacific;  (2)  the  preven-  with  the  business  of  the  Council  are  defrayed 
tion  of  the  influx  of  criminals;  (8)  fisheries  in  the  first  instance  by  the  colony  in  which 
beyond  the  territorial  limits  of  the  colonies ;  they  are  incurred,  but  are  ultimately  assessed 
(4)  service  of  civil  process  outside  of  the  juris-  on  the  colonics  in  proportion  to  their  popula- 
diction  of  the  colony  issuing  it ;  (6)  the  enforce-  tion.  To  avoid  rivalries  the  Council  holds  its 
ment  of  judgments  beyond  the  limits  of  acolo-  first  session  at  Hobart,  in  Taamania,  and  will 
"7  f  W  ^he  enforcement  of  criminal  process  determine  for  itself  where  subsequent  sessions 
and  the  extradition  of  offenders,  including  de-  are  to  be  held.  A  session  is  to  be  held  at  least 
serters  of  wives  and  children  and  deserters  once  in  every  two  years.  At  the  request  of 
from  the  imperial  or  colonial  military  forces ;  any  throe  governors  a  special  session  may  be 
(7)  the  custody  of  offenders  on  board  ships  summoned  to  deal  with  special  matters.  The 
beyond  territorial  limits ;  (8)  any  matter  tliat  Council  will  be  summoned  and  prorogued  by 
may  be  referred  to  the  Oouncil  by  the  Crown  the  governor  of  the  colony  in  wnich  the  ses- 
at  the  request  of  the  Colonial  Legislature ;  (9)  sion  is  held  at  the  time.  The  respective  colo- 
any  of  certain  enumerated  matters  that  may  nies  may  join  or  remain  outside  of  the  fed- 
be  referred  to  the  Council  by  the  legislatures  eration  as  they  see  fit,  or,  having  joined,  may 
of  any  two  oolonies — viz.,  general  defenses,  afterward  withdraw.  The  colonies  affected  are 
quarantine,  patents,  copyright,  bills  of  ex-  those  of  Fm,  New  Zealand,  New  South  Wales, 
change  and  promissory  notes,  uniformity  of  Queeosland,  Tasmania,  Victoria,  and  Western 
weights  and  measures,  recognition  of  mar-  Australia  and  the  Province  of  South  Australia, 
riages  and  decrees  of  divorce,  naturalization,  as  well  as  any  other  colonies  that  may  be  cre- 
atatus  of  corporations  and  joint  stock  compa-  ated  in  Australasia. 

nies  in  other  colonies,  and  any  other  matter  of  The  AaiexatlM  af  Saithon  New  Galiiea. — The 
general  Australasian  interest  as  to  which  it  is  **  White  Book,"  issued  by  the  German  Chancel- 
desirable  that  there  should  be  a  law  of  general  lor  on  the  diplomatic  dispute  with  England  in 
application.  In  these  latter  matters  the  de-  reference  to  the  new  German  colonies,  and  the 
cisions  of  the  Council  are  binding  only  on  the  English  **  Blue  Book  "  on  the  same  subject, 
two  colonies  initiating  the  measures,  and  on  tended  to  confirm  the  suspicion  of  the  Austra- 
such  others  as  may  ratify  them  by  their  lian  colonists  that  the  German  annexation  of 
legislatures.  '  Any  two  or  more  colonies  may  the  northern  shore  of  New  Guinea  west  of 
refer  to  the  determination  of  the  Council  any  Hnon  Bay  and  east  of  Astrolabe  Bay  was  con- 
questions  affecting  them  or  their  relations  with  ducted  in  accordance  with  a  secret  understand- 
one  another.  The  Imperial  Government  re-  ing  with  the  English  ministry.  Sir  Thomas 
serves  to  itself  a  veto  power  over  the  decisions  Mcllwraith^s  proclamation  of  British  sover- 
of  the  Oouncil.  In  respect  to  the  first  three  eignty  over  New  Guinea  was  overruled  by  the 
matters,  namely,  the  relations  of  Australasia  home  Government  on  the  ground  that  there 
with  the  Pacific  islands,  the  influx  of  criminals,  was  no  evidence  of  an  intention  on  the  part  of 
and  the  fisheries,  every  bill  must  be  submitted  any  foreign  power  to  make  a  settlement  on  the 
to  the  home  Government.  In  respect  to  other  shores  of  New  Guinea.  In  July,  1888,  Lord 
matters  the  Governor  of  the  colony  in  which  Derby  announced  in  Parliament  that  it  would 
the  Council  is  sitting  may  approve  or  veto  a  be  regarded  as  an  '*  unfriendly  act "  for  a  for- 
measure  in  the  name  of  the  Queen,  or  may  re-  eign  government  to  establish  a  settlement  in 
serve  it  for  the  consideration  of  the  home  au-  New  Guinea,  and  a  few  days  later  said  that 
thorities,  or  may  specify  amendments  subject  if  there  were  any  evidence  of  such  an  intention 
to  which  he  will  assent  to  the  bill.  Yet  hU  on  the  part  of  a  foreign  power  theColonial  Go  v- 
Buperiors  can  overrule  his  action  and  annul  emment  could  communicate  with  the  home 
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Govdrnment  by  telegrapb,  and  aotion  could  be  eign  policy  of  England.    The  Prime  Minister 

taken  within  a  few  boors.    As  late  as  Oct.  24,  of  Victoria  pot  forth  a  manifesto  on  Jan.  12, 

1884,  jost  before  the  German  oconpation  of  1885,  in  which  he  complained  that  the  colonies 

King  William's  Land,  the  nnder-secretary  for  were  subject  to  an  '^  unqualified  ^'  and  an  ^^an- 

th«  eolooies  denied  that  there  was  an  under-  tiquated  autocracy  ''  in  imperial  matters,  a  hu- 

standing  with  Germany  as  to  the  occupation  of  miliating  position,  and  declared  that,  whatever 

the  northern  portion  of  New  Guinea.    The  scheme  of  federation  should  be  decided  upon, 

mderstandinff,  if  it  existed,  must  have  been  it  must  be  one  that,  '^  while  it  can  not  take 

resched  saddenly ;  though,  according  to  the  away  from  us  anything  that  we  at  present  pos- 

statement  of  Count  Herbert  Bismarck,  when  sess,  must  give  to  the  colonies  more  tangible 

the  grievanoes  of  Germany  against  England  influence  and  more  legal  and  formal  authority 

vitb  regard  to  delays  and  hindrances  to  her  than  they  have  now.^* 

colonial  policy  were  confidentially  recited  to  Commodore  Erskine,  in  November  and  De- 

£arl  Graaville  some  months  before,  the  English  oember,  1884,  raised  the  British  flag  on  the 

Qinister  asked  him  whether  Germany  wanted  south  coast,  and  with  curious  ceremonial  took 

Xe«r  Guinea.     The  question  was  involved  with  the  native  tribes  under  imperial  protection 

nutters  pertaining  to  Angra  Pequefia,  Egypt,  and  made  the  persons  who  seemed  to  be  the 

lad  oth^  parts  of  the  imperial  policy,  in  such  paramount  chiefs  in  the  different  districts  dele- 

a  vay  that  when  Germany  finally  took  posses-  gates  of  the  Queen.    The  new  protectorate  of 

aoo  of  the  fairest  portion  of  New  Guinea,  the  British  New  Guinea  extended  at  first  from  the 

iadictment  of  unfriendliness  was  shifted  to  the  East  Cape  to  the  Dutch  boundary,  and  was 

charge  o^  Great  Britain.    After  the  German  then  enlarged,  at  the  request  of  the  colonists, 

aQDexation  was  effected,  a  telegram  came  from  so  as  to  take  in  the  north  shore  of  Eai^t  Gape 

LoQion  saying  that  Lord  Derby  had  known  of  and  Hnon  Cape  as  well  as  the  adjacent  islands. 

tiie  intention  of  the  German  Government  for  The  British  flag  was  raised  in  the  beginning  of 

moDths.     The  colonial  authorities  on  their  part  January  over  the  varioui)  islands  of  the  Luisi- 

eomplained  in  direct  and  vigorous  official  Ian-  ade  Archipelago,  east  of  New  Guinea,  over 

fia^  of  the  neglect  of  the  Imperial  Govern-  Woodlark  Island  to  the  north  of  these,  and  over 

mdQt  to  fulfill  its  promises  to  them.    The  pro-  the  smaller  Long  and  Rook  Islands  off  the  coast 

clamadon  of  British  suzerainty  over  the  fever-  of  the  German  colony. 

^rcmrged  coast  opposite  Queensland  hardly  The  friction  between  the  English  and  Colo- 
S'jftened  the  angry  irritation  of  the  colonists,  lonial  governments  prevented  the  adrainistra- 
Hr.  Service,  the  Premier  of  Victoria,  ended  a  tion  provided  for  British  New  Guinea  from 
memorandam  addressed  to  the  Governor  of  the  going  into  operation  for  a  long  time  after  the 
''oliMy,  wherein  he  expressed  his  indignation  protectorate  was  established.  The  Coloninl 
tL  the  want  of  response  of  the  Imperial  Govern-  governments  promised  to  contribute  £15,000 
ui>^at  to  the  aspirations  of  the  colonies,  and  its  toward  the  expenses  of  annexing  New  Guinea, 
extreme  unwisdom  in  slighting  the  perpetual  They  were  disposed  to  withdraw  that  offer 
s&il  strong  representations  addressed  to  it  un-  when  the  home  Government  disappointed  them 
cieidngly  for  eighteen  months  on  the  subject  of  by  establishing  a  mere  protectorate  over  a  part 
New  Guinea,  with  a  request  that  steps  be  au-  of  the  island  and  then  expected  them  to  in- 
tiurized  by  telegraph  to  save  to  Australia  such  crease  their  contribution  and  to  bear  the  whole 
<^  the  neighboring  islands  as  are  yet  available,  cost  of  administration.  Gen.  Scratchley  was 
In  9d«lita<Hi  to  the  protectorate  over  the  south-  appointed  special  commissioner  for  the  pro- 
em shore  of  New  Guinea  the  colonists  obtained  tectorate  of  New  Guinea  and  deputy  commis- 
tbe  annexation,  proclaimed  by  the  commodore  sioner  for  the  western  Pacific.  For  six  months 
9f  the  Anstralian  squadron,  of  the  Luisiade  or  more  that  popular  and  energetic  ofiicer  went 
eronp  and  Hnon  Bay,  important  strategical  from  capital  to  capital  trying  to  get  this  ques- 
poations  commanding  the  new  German  pos-  tion  of  revenue  settled.  The  Colonial  Govem- 
4t^<ton3  and  the  approaches  to  the  Australian  ments  refused  to  increase  their  promised  ap- 
-bffre.  The  assumed  fact  that  the  home  Gov-  propriations,  and  demanded  that  the  Imperial 
^mment  had  acceeded  to  the  German  occupa-  Government  should  participate  in  the  expendi- 
tioa  of  Cape  King  William  without  consulting  ture  on  New  Guinea.  The  authorities  in  Down- 
tbe  colonial  authorities,  and  in  despite  of  their  ing  Street  were  at  length  induced  to  alter  their 
eimest  objectlona,  exasperated  t  ne  colonists  purposes  in  important  particulars  so  as  to  meet 
9^>re  than  any  difference  that  has  occurred  be-  the  views  of  the  Australians.  In  May,  1885, 
tveeo  them  and  the  mother-country  since  the  it  was  announced  that  the  British  Grovemment 
m^'Dpt  to  re -introduce  transportation.  The  — taking  into  consideration  the  German  ocou- 
feelia^  that  questions  affecting  their  interests,  pation  of  a  part  of  New  Guinea  contrary  to 
^d  even  their  security,  should  be  decided  with  the  wi<ihes  of  the  colonies,  which  might  increase 
r^ereoee  to  the  oontinental  policy  of  Great  the  obligations  and  difficulties  of  the  position, 
Hritrin,  called  forth  serious  thoughts  of  sepa-  and  the  duty  of  protecting  native  interests, 
mion  from  the  mother-country.  Under  the  which  might  reduce  the  local  revenue— would 
^idtement  of  the  hour,  the  only  alternative  entertain  the  question  of  an  imperial  oontribu- 
^'tsmed  to  them  to  be  an  Imperial  Federation  tion.  The  message  gave  as  another  reason  the 
^  whieb  they  should  have  a  voice  in  the  for-  decision  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  change 
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the  protectorate  into  a  sovereignty,  involving  the  Empire.    A  third  party  approves  of  an 

the  provision  of  effective  jarisdictiun  over  na-  inter-colonial  union  for  land  defense,  and  the 

tives  and  foreigners,  the  estahlishmen t  of  courts,  creation  of  an  Aastralian  army,  the  beginnings 

and  machinery  for  civil  adaiinistration.    The  of  which  have  been  made  in  the  separate  colo- 

Colonial  governments  were  invited  to  consult  nies,  but  would  leave  naval  defenses  in  charge 

with  Gen.  Scratchley  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  Imperial  authorities,  the  colonies  con- 

of  territory  inland  to  be  annexed,  and  to  settle  tributing  a  tiair  share  of  the  cost, 

the  probable  annual  cost  and  the  contributions  In  the  British  Uouse  of  Lords  Viscount  Sid- 

they  proposed  to  pay.    The  proclamation  of  mouth  proposed  that  help  should  be  granted 

sovereignty  was  postponed  until  the  financial  the  colonies  in  the  form  of  a  number  of  naval 

arrangements  were  concluded.    The  high  com*  officers  authorized  to  train  their  sailors  and 

missioner  proposed  to  maintain  his  h^quar-  organize  a  navy,  and  especially  a  torpedo  force, 

ters  on  the  water,  and  asked  the  Colonial  Gov-  which  would  at  leaj^t  constitute  their  first  line 

ernments  to  advance,  in  the  form  of  a  loan,  of  defense.     Lord  19  orth brook  replied  that 

£20,000  to  provide  a  steamer  and  £5,000  to  many  officers  would  be  glad  to  go  out  as  in- 

build  two  stations  on  shore,  at  Port  Moresby  structors.    He  publicly  invited  from  the  agents- 

and  South  Gape,  if  these  were  found  to  be  general  the  formulation  of  a  scheme  for  t)ic 

suitable  localities.  The  annual  expenses  he  es-  organization  of  local  naval  defenses  for  the 

timated  at  £20,000,  including  £8,000  for  staff,  colonies.   The  Conservative  Government  issued 

deputy  commissioners,  and  police,  £8,000  for  in  the  beginning  of  July  a  circular  dispatch  on 

manning  the  steamer  and  patrol-boats,  £1,000  the  subject  of  Australian  naval  defenses,  and 

for  coal,  and  £8,000  for  exploration,  surveys,  especially  the  defense  of  Albany,  ip  Western 

and  mails.  Austridia.    Sir  Napier  Broome,  while  in  £ng- 

ivstrailan  Hmtary  and  Haval  Deftoses. — Since  land,  cfflled  attention  to  the  danger  of  leaving 

volunteering  began  in  Australia,  upward  of  King  George^s  Sound,  on  which  is  the  town  of 

80,000  men  have  been  trained  in  the  art  of  Albany,  opeb  to  seizure  by  an  enemy,  who 

war.    The  total  number  of  males  between  the  from  so  convenient  a  base  could  do  damage  to 

a^es  of  twenty  and  forty  years  was,  in  1881,  British  commerce  in  a  few  weeks  to  the  extent 

451,700.     Not  less  than  £8,000,000  sterling  of  millions  sterling.    Important  works  for  the 

has  been  exriended  by  the  colonies  on  their  protection  of  Port  Philip  and  Melbourne  were 

defenses.      Volunteering  was  encouraged  by  constructed  on  the  responsibility  of  the  Vic- 

lihdral  land-grant  orders  given  to  men  who  toria  ministry  during  the  parliamentary  vaca- 

served  five  years  or  longer.     In  1879  there  tion,  when  war  seemed  imminent.    When  the 

were  over  10,000  volunteers  in  active  service,  sessions  opened  the  Government  was  not  criti- 

In  the  year  1877  the  British  Government  sent  cised  for  building  the  fortifications,  but  was 

out  Sir  William  Jervois  and  Ool.  Scratchley  to  attacked  for  awarding  contracts  to  colonial 

advise  the  colonial  authorities  upon  the  de-  manufacturers  when  the  materials  could  be 

fenses.    In  accordance  with  their  reooramen-  obtained  more  cheaply  from  England, 

dations  forts  have  been  constmcted,  cannon  The  military  forces  maintained  under  arms 

imported,  a  trained  artillery  force  established,  in  New  South  Wales  number  a  little  over  2,000 

and  a  nucleus  of  a  standing  army  formed  in  men,  costing  £85,000  a  year.    Victoria  has 

several  colonies,  around  which  the  volunteer  about  8,600,  including  400  in  the  navy.   When 

forces  can  rally.    The  number  of  trained  men  her  re-organization  is  complete  she  will  possess 

or  regulars  in  Australia,  including  the  artillery,  thirteen  war  vessels,  including  four   cruisers 

militia,  and  torpedo  corps,  excels  2,600.  and  three  torpedo-boats.    New  Zealand  keeps 

The  qnestion  of  colonial  defense  enters  prom-  up  a  large  military  force,  not  less  than  6,000 
inently  into  the  federation  movement.  Three  men,  on  account  of  the  Maoris.  This  colony  has 
distinct  views  are  held  upon  the  subject  in  lately  purchased  four  torpedo-boats.  Queens- 
Australia.  One  party,  the  advocates  of  colonial  land  has  over  500  volunteers,  two  gunboats, 
federation,  is  in  favor  of  a  local  defense- union  and  one  torpedo-boat.  South  Australia  ia  build- 
between  the  colonies,  with  a  common  budget  ing  a  cruiser.  Tasmania  has  a  rifle  corps  and 
and  a  central  administration  for  military  and  an  artillery  corp^,  numbering  together  550  men. 
naval  affairs.  Another  party,  representing  the  Western  Australia  has  a  volunteer  force  of 
idea  of  Imperial  federation,  desires  to  merge  about  the  same  number, 
the  colonial  forces  into  the  British  army  and  Hie  lutnlfaui  CoBttngent  In  Ike  Statai. — ^The 
navy,  and  to  assess  upon  the  colonies  a  pro-  Australian  people  took  but  a  slight  interest  in 
portional  share  of  the  cost  of  the  entire  estab-  the  earlier  Egyptian  campaigns,  which  were 
lishment.  This  would  be  a  return  in  practice  supposed  to  be  the  sequels  of  an  interference 
to  the  system  that  existed  before  the  with-  in  Egypt  on  behalf  of  the  bondholders.  The 
drawal  of  the  Imperial  troops  in  1865.  with  Khartoum  relief  expedition,  however,  they  fol- 
the  important  difference  that  the  Britisn  tax-  lowed  with  watchful  att-ention.  When  tidings 
payer,  instead  of  feeling  burdened  with  the  came  that  the  heroic  Gordon  was  slain,  the 
expense  and  responsibility  of  defending  help-  shock  and  grief  gave  rise  to  a  sympathetio  iro- 
less  and  dependent  colonies,  would  look  upon  pulse  to  help  the  mother-country  to  wipe  out 
the  population  and  wealth  of  the  colonies  as  the  blot  on  British  honor.  This  feeling  was 
an  augmentation  of  the  military  resources  of  strongest  in  New  South  Wales,  where  there 
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vtt  the  letst  reseiitineiit  on  aocouot  of  New  for  actire  service.  Meetings  were  held  for  the 
Guinea.  Mr.  Dally,  the  acting  Premier,  tele-  formation  of  rifle  and  artUlery  corps.  More 
gnpbed  an  offer  to  send  a  body  of  men  at  the  than  five  thousand  men  were,  within  a  few 
iipeose  of  the  colony.  Mr.  Service,  Premier  weeks,  either  under  arms,  or  undergoing  pro- 
of the  rival  colony  of  Victoria,  tendered  aid  of  liminary  training.  A  larger  numhsr  volnn- 
ih»  game  kind.  Many  thousand  pounds  were  teered,  hut  the  G^ovemment  was  unable  to 
^abeeribed  bj  private  individuals  toward  the  supply  them  with  small  arms.  Fort  Lytton, 
eipeoMS.  Men  whose  wages  were  three  times  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brisbane  river,  was  im- 
tbe  soldiers' pa  J  of  2e.  6d,  per  diem  volunteered  proved  and  enlarged,  and  earthworks  and  re- 
eagerly  for  the  distant  expedition.  doubts  were  thrown  up  along  the  coast  near 

The  home  Groyemment  accepted  the  ofiPer  of  the  capital.    A  boom  was  placed  across  the 

tbe  colony  that  was  foremost  and  most  enthn-  river,  torpedoes  were  sunk  in  the  channel, 

iiastio  in  its  tender  of  assistance,  but  oonrte-  the  buoys  partially  removed,  and  the  beacon- 

oady  declined  that  of  the  Victorian  authorities,  lights  extinguished.     Gun-boats  were  exteni- 

Oa  the  8d  of  March,  sixteen  days  after  the  ao-  porized,  and  steamers  were  offered  as  dispatoh- 

eeptanee  of  the  offer,  the  New  South  Wales  boats  by  private  citizens.    Orders  were  given 

eoQtiagent  sailed  firom  Sidney  amid  the  cheers  to  sink  the  coal-ships  at  Townsville,  Cooktown, 

of  the  population.    It  was  composed  of  800  and  Thursday  Island  on  the  appearance  of  a 

Sen  of  all  arms  of  the  service.    The  artillery  suspicious  craft.      Private  owners  of  vessels 

v«s  taken  from  the  permanent  force  of  the  were  ready  to  follow  out  Admiral  Tryon^s  sug- 

eoiofij.    All  the  rest  of  the  men  were  volun*  gestion  to  destroy  their  property  in  order  to 

teers.  The  corps  was  fully  armed  and  equipped,  keep  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  ene- 

pronded  with  300  horses,  and  supplied  with  my.    At  the  principal  strategic  points  earth- 

lU  the  neceaaary  stores  that  could  be  ob-  works  were  constructed  and  mounted  with 

iiioed  in  the  oolony.    The  men  were  excellent  heavy  cannon.    After  the  fever  subsided  the 

ill  phjaique,  bat  had  no  opportunity  to  drill,  corps  maintained  their  drill,  and  the  Govern- 

A  coikflderable  proportion  of  them  were  old  ment  followed  up  a  plan  for  improving  the 

it^ars  who  had  served  in  the  British  army.  coast  defenses  by  connecting  the  points  of  ob- 

The  miniatera  exceeded  their  constitutional  servation  on  the  coast. with  Brisbane  by  tele- 
powers  in  making  the  offer,  in  enlisting  the  graph,  and  by  constructing  strong  fortifications 
iaaii«  and  in  spending  the  money.  They  as-  at  Thursday  Island,  the  strategical  key  to  Tor- 
Biaed  the  responsibility  in  reliance  on  popular  res  Straits,  and  laying  a  cable  to  the  mainland, 
ipproval .  and  a  parliamentary  vote  of  indem-  Thit  Aaericaa  Pwtal  KMte» — In  consequence  of 
xcj.  A  minority  censured  the  step  severely,  the  failure  of  Oongress  to  increase  the  subsidy 
>ir  Henry  Parkee,  the  retired  Opposition  leader,  for  the  Australian  mail-service,  and  of  the  refu- 
2d(de  himself  the  spokesman  of  the  party  that  sal  of  the  United  States  Executive  to  distribute 
^Ademned  the  quixotic  policy  of  a  colony  that  among  the  steamship-lines  an  appropriation 
?B4for  immigration  sending  away  its  best  men  made  available  by  act  of  Congress,  the  Pacific 
iad  impairing  its  defensive  resources  to  fight  Mail  Steamship  Company  gave  notice;  that  the 
^  &  qoarrel  in  which  it  had  no  immediate  con-  line  between  San  Francisco  and  Sidney,  via 
t«n,  and  aaerifioing  lives  and  money  without  New  Zealand,  would  be  discontinued  after 
3utenally  benefiting  the  mother-country.  Nov.  1,  1886.    This  line  has  been  supporteil 

The  Aoatralian  troops  were  only  six  weeks  since  it  was  started,  in  1874,  mainly  by  subsi- 

ii  the  Soudan  when,  in  accordance  with  the  dies  from  the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales 

^^:deion  of  the  English  Ministry  to  abandon  and  New  Zealand.    The  other  colonies  prefer 

^  campaign  announced  for  the  autumn,  they  to  send  their  mails  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good 

were  recalled.     They  suffered  severely  from  Hope  or  the  Suez  Canal.    The  two  colonies 

'■^KtX  and  fever,  but  only  eight  men  died.    The  have  long  complained  of  the  meagemess  of  the 

■^:iQiai  Miniatry  offered  their  services  for  Af-  allowance  contributed  by  the  United  States. 

xsaaiaian ;  bat  the  Engluh  Government  de-  At  last,  New  South  Wales  announced  the  dis- 

?Und  that  they  were  not  needed.  continuance  of  her  subsidy  after  Nov.  1, 1886. 

Iki  laalan  Wai^^caifb — ^The  Afghan  crisis,  New  Zealand  was  anxious  to  preserve  this 

hBtead  of  strengthening  the  separatist  senti-  mail  route^  which  is  much  quicker  than  the 

Scat  dev^oped  during  the  excitement  over  Cape  route,  and  offered  to  fumisli  two  thirds 

'Svw  Guinea,  had  the  effect  of  reawakening  of  the  necessary  subsidy  if  the  United  States 

4-wtniliin  loyalty  to  the  Imperial  connection,  would  pay  the  rest.    As  no  such  arrangement 

•'a  all  the  colonies  the  authorities  and  the  citi-  was  made,  the  Colonial  Government  gave  no- 

3»a  eo-operated  in  works  of  preparation  and  tice  of  the  termination  of  its  contract  with  the 

^^^£iue.     The  war  spirit  ana  the  animosity  Steamship  Company  on  the  same  date.    The 

v3isat  RoMa  were  as  strong  as  in  England,  cessation  of  the  Australian  steamship  service 

Tse  military  activity  was  greatest  in  Queens-  is  likely  to  have  an  unfavorable  effect  upon 

9^  the  most  expoaed  and  weakest  of  the  au-  American  trade  with  the  Australasian  colonies. 

•^Joioaa  colonies.    During  the  exciting  weeks  Since  the  organization  of  the  line  the  export 

1 A^  and  the  beginning  of  May,  the  defense  trade  has  increased  in  value  from  $3,785,098 

'  ^^  which  was  in  process  of  reorganization  in  1874  to  $9,225,459  in  1884.    There  was  an 

'*^^  a  new  act  of  Parliament,  was  called  out  excess  of  exports  in  the  latter  year,  exclusive 
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of  $8,664,844  of  specie  imported,  araoanting  orammed  into  the  hold  of  the  ship  were  vio- 
to  (4,848,994.    This  gain  was  lai^ely  due  to  lently  kidnapped.    Similar  practices  took  placo 
the  purchases  of  colonists  who  traveled  by  the  in  one  of  the  other  voyages.    In  the  other  cased 
American  route  and  visited  the  markets  and  the  natives  were  decoyed  away  on  the  pretense 
manufactories  of  the  United  States  on  their  of  employment  on  shipboard  or  in  the  beehe- 
way  to  or  from  Europe.    The  service  under  d^-mer  fisheries  for  a  few  days  or  weeks,  or  of 
the  Pacific  Mail  Oompany^s  contract  was  per-  a  pleasure-trip  to  '*  white  man's  island."    In 
formed  by  three  steamers,  one  belonging  to  no  instance  were  they  regularly  engaged,  as 
the  company,  and  two  to  John  Elder,  of  Olas-  the  law  prescribed,  for  time  years*  hard  and 
gow.    Although  the  American  companies  re-  continuous  work  on  the  sugar   plantations, 
fused  to  accept  both  sea  and  inland  postage,  a  When  they  reached  the  plantations  and  learned 
combination  was  formed  between  the  house  that  they  were  to  be  retained  in  practical  slave- 
of  Elder  and  that  of  Spreckels,  of  San  Fran-  ry  for  three  years,  many  of  them  sickened  and 
CISCO,  by  which  the  route  will  be  continued  died  from  grief  and  despair.     Their  average 
from  Nov.  21  by  two  English  and  one  Ameri-  rate  of  morality  during  the  first  year  of  service 
can  steamer,  as  before,  receiving  from  the  was  three  per  oent  a  month. 
American  Government  sea-postage  only,  about        As  the  result  of  the  revelations  brought  out 
$150,000  a  year.  in  the  inquiry,  the  Queensland  Government  de- 
Hie  Laber-TnlBc  tal  the  Srathmi  Padfe.— The  cided  to  return  to  their  native  islands  all  tlie 
Queensland  Ministry  represents  a  popular  party  Polynesian  laborers  in  the  colony  held  by  in- 
that^  is  opposed  to  any  kind  of  black  labor,  dentures,  at  the  pnblic  expense,  and  to  entbrco 
coolie,  Chinese,  Malay,  or  Kanaka.     One  of  against  the  owners  of  labor-ships  the  bonds  of 
their  first  enactments  was  a  measure  amend-  £600  each,  given  as  a  guarantee  that  the  regu- 
ing  the  Pacific  Islands  Laborers  act  of  1880.  lations  would  be  observed.    The  sugar  planters 
They  also  framed  more  stringent  regulations  raised  a  great  outcry  at  the  prospect  of  being 
for  the  labor  trade,  which  the  sugar-planters  suddenly  deprived  of  their  laborers  just  at  the 
named  the  ^^  cast-iron  rules,"  by  which  they  crushing  season.    They  denied  the  legality  of 
say  that  the  sugar  industry  has  been  ruined,  the  bold  course  taken  by  the  Government,  and 
The  capitalists  interested  in  the  sugar  planta-  threatened  to  bring  suits  for  damages.    Mr. 
tions  went  so  far  as  to  demand  the  separation  Griffith,  the  premier,  was  not  moved  from  his 
of  Northern  Queensland,  the  sugar-growing  pnrpose.    All  the  laborers  who  wished  to  re- 
district,  from  the  colony.    The  Hopeful  trials  turn  to  their  homes  were  released  and  returned 
of  1884  proved,  however,  that  the  system  of  to  their  islands  by  the  Government.    A  few 
Government  inspection  and  the  other  checks  elected  to  remain  in  the  colony, 
provided  in  the  new  regulations  were  of  no        The  Queensland    Government  decided    to 
avail  against  the  worst  iniquities  of  the  traffic,  compensate  the  planters  for  their  loss.     Of 
The  revelations  of  these  trials  induced  the  Gov-  the  626  islanders  brought  to  Queensland  by 
ernraent  to  appoint  a  commission  to  investi-  the  eight  vessels  whose  doings  had  been  in- 
gate  the  methods  pursued  by  recruiting  agents  vestigated  by  the  Commission,  97  had  died 
and^  masters  and  crews  of  labor-ships  in  re-  within  an  average  time  of  seven  and  a  half 
cruiting  the  natives  of  New  Guinea  and  the  months.     The  Polynesian  inspectors  in  the 
Luisiade  and  D^Entrecasteaux  groups  of  islands,  districts  where  the  *^bojs"  were  employed 
The  commissioners^  report  is  based  on  the  in-  visited  the  628  remaining  ones  and  offered 
vestigation  of  eight  voyages,  in  connection  with  them  the  opportunity  to  return  to  their  homes, 
which  nearly  five  hundred  witnesses  were  ex-  It  was  found  on   inquiry  that  not  a  ednglo 
amined.    In  all  these  voyages  recruiting  was  one  of  the  natives  understood  the  nature  of 
conducted  from  the  canoes  of  the  natives,  the  contract  into  which  he  was  supposed  to 
which  were  encountered  on  the  fishing-grounds  have  entered  voluntarily.    Most  of  them  had 
in  the  coral  reefs,  or  were  paddled  out  to  re-  been  engaged  by  the  labor  agents  for  three 
connoiter  the  labor-ships,  or  to  barter  fruits  moons.    Missionaries  reported  that  their  rela- 
for  tobacco.    For  the  latter  pnrpose  the  island-  tives  and  tribesmen  were  incensed  at  their 
ers  often  came  aboard  the  vessels.    For  toma-  non-return  at  the  end  of  that  period.    About 
hawks,  knives,  tobacco,  and  calico,  temptingly  70,  all  on  one  plantation,  elected  to  remain, 
displayed  by  the  recruiting  agents,  parents  or  More  than  400  were  coUected  at  Mackay  and 
relatives  were  persuaded  to  sell  youths  to  the  Townsville  and  shipped  on  a  steamer  which 
slave-dealers.    Their  authority  over  the  indi-  cruised  along  the  coast  of  New  Guinea  and 
vidnals  thus  recruited  was  not  inquired  into,  the  a4jacent  islands,  calling  at  49  places  to 
and  when  the  latter  resisted  they  were  com-  return  the  *^  boys ''  to  their  homes.    All  those 
pelled  to  go  by  force  and  threats.    The  terms  whose  cases  were  investigated^  and  who  were 
of  service  and  the  duration  of  their  exile  were  sent  back,  were  natives  of  the  lands  comprised, 
seldom  known  to  any  of  the  natives  concerned  in  the  new  crown  domain.    H.  M.  Chester, 
in  the  bargain.    In  the  voyage  of  the  Hope-  tbepoUcemagistrateof  Thursday  Island,  whom 
ful,  canoes  were  wrecked,  and  their  occupants  Sir  Thomas    Mcll wraith   intrusted  with   the 
captured  in  the  water,  raids  were  macie  on  duty  of  annexing  New  Guinea  to  Queensland, 
shore,  villages  burned,  and  many  persons  mur-  commanded   the   expedition,  and   Hugh    H. 
dered.     A  large  proportion  of  the  Kanakas  Romilly,  Deputy  Oommissioner  for  the  West* 
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em  Pacific,  aooomptnied  it  and  informed  the  4,845,487  bushels,  acreage  289,757 ;  the  yield 

Datives  that  the  reason  for  returning  the  labor-  of  maize,  4,588,604  bushels ;  of  sugar,  85,220,- 

en  was  that  thej  were  illegally  recruited,  and  640  lbs. ;   of   wine,  589,604  gallons.    There 

thtt  the  Qaeen  would  protect  them  from  labor-  were   in   October,    1684,    84,000,000   sheep, 

ihips  henceforward.    Each  laborer  was  given  1,646,758  cattle,  826,964  horses,  189,050  pigs. 

fmm  £3  to  £6  worth  of  *'  trade,^'  according  to        The  area  of  the  colony  is  about  207,000,000 

the  length  of  time  he  was  employed  in  the  acres.     Oc  Sept  80,   1888,  86,553,416  acres 

eoloay.   Bundles  of  trade  were  given  to  the  were  in  private  hands,  leaving  the  public  do- 

reiadres  ai  those  who  had  died  in  captivity,  main  still  170,446,484  acres.    When  the  land 

Presents  of  tobacco,  hoop-iron,  and    calico  bill  of  1884  was  presented  there  were  occupied 

vere  freely  diatribnted  among  the  rest    These  for  pastoral   purposes   148,880,005   acres,  of 

^  not  only  propitiated  the  natives  toward  which  129,688,006  acres  were  held  under  pas- 

the  newly -declared  British  sovereignty,  but  toral   leases,  16,058,869    under  pre-emptive 

iho  forefeoded  reprisals  for  the  deaths  of  the  leases,    and   2,561,180  under  auction  leases. 

hboren  and  the  ¥i<4ent  deeds  of  the  kidnap-  The  number  of  pastoral  runs  was  4,819,  of 

pera,  as  the  acceptance  of  presents,  according  pre-emptive  leases  17,685,  of  auction  leases 

tooatiFe  customs,  wipes  out  blood  feuds  and  8,542.    The  number  of  conditional  purchases 

ooBdooes  all  offenses.    The  bill  for  the  com-  up  to  Sept  80,  1888,  was  182,864.    In  1884 

peiuation  of  the  sugar  planters  deprived  of  there  were  121,975,  covering  15,416,007  acres, 

Hmt  laborers  provides  that  claims  for  loss  of  on  which  the  interest  and  installments  had  not 

terrioe  of  the  returned  £[anakas  must  be  pre-  been  discharged,  the  balance  due  the  Govem- 

»nted  before  Jan.  1,  1886,  to  be  adjadicated  ment  being  £11,562,005. 

spoD  bj  the  Judge  of  the  Southern  District       In  1888  there  were  1,820  miles  of  railway 

Coart,  assisted  by  two  assessors,  one  appointed  completed,  and  597  miles  under  construction. 

b;  the  Government  and  one  by  the  planters.  The  earnings  were  £1,981,464,  expenses  £1,- 

Inr  SMtk  Watos.^ — The  ministry  is  composed  177,788.   Of  telegraphs  there  were  17,272  miles 

o{  the  following  members :   Colonial  Score-  of  wire,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  £569,816. 

utt  aad  Premier,  Alexander  Stuart ;  Colonial        The  chief  source  of  revenue,  producing  more 

Treagorer,  George  B.  Dibbs ;  Minister  of  Jus*  than  half  the  total  receipts,  has  been  in  recent 

1^  Henry  £.  Cohen ;  Minister  of  Public  In-  years  the  sale  and  rentu  of  public  lands.    The 

scnictioo,  W.  J.  Trickett;   Attorney-General  sales  were  partially  stopped  in  1884  on  account 

sod  Acting  Colonial  Secretary,  W.  Beile  Dal-  of  the  new  land  act,  which  went  into  foroe  Au- 

^7;  Minister  of  Public  Works,  F.  A.  Wright;  gust  6,  1885.    Customs  duties  produce  usually 

Postmaster-Gkneral,  James  Norton ;  Minister  about  one  fourth  of  the  total  revenue.    The 

»f  Mines,  Joseph  P.  Abbott;   Secretary  for  revenue  for  1884,  including  loans,  was  esti- 

Iiad^  James  Squire  Farnell.    The  Aicent  Gen-  mated  at  £7,466,567,  and  the  expenditure,  in- 

«rtlfor  the  colony  in  London  is  Sir  Saul  Sam-  eluding  outlay  on  public  works,  at  £7,278,588; 

<^L  The  Governor  is  Lord  Oarrington,  who  the  revenue  for  1885  at  £8,695,929,  and  the  ex- 

^z-eeeded  Lord  Augustus  Loftus.  penditure  at  £8,420,575.    The  public  debt,  in- 

Of  the  751,468  inhabitants  in  1881,516,612  curred  mainly  for  reproductive  public  works, 

^e Protestants,  207,606  Catholics,  8,266  Jews,  amounted  on  Dec.  81,1884,  to  £80,182,459. 

'•'HS  Pagans,  1,042  of  other  beliefs,  and  186,-  The  expenditure  on  railways  and  telegraphs 

^1  QQspecified.     The  expenditure  on  the  pub-  amounted  at  the  end  of  1882  to  £17,654,079. 

^  schools  in  1888  was  £870,571.    The  total        The  new  land  act  is  intended  to  settle  small 

^dance  in  the  schools  of  all  classes  was  graziers  on  the  land  and  give  them  ample  time 

;^f 9S3  pupils,  with  4,548  teachers.  The  popu-  to  pay  for  their  farms,  but  to  discourage  and 

<^'ioQ  on  April    3,  1881,  comprised  411,149  prevent  the  acquisition  of  large  pastoral  estates. 

^-9  and  840,319  females.    The  increase  in  Out  of  17,000,000  acres  ^*  free-selected,"  under 

'4  jears  was  49  per  cent.    The  net  immi-  the  old  law,  only  8,000,000  are  in  the  hands  of 

2^^901)  in  1883  was  41,179  persons.    The  nnm-  hona  fde  OQiswp\eT%,    The  remaining;  14,000,- 

^  of  marriages  in  1888  was  7,405;  births,  000  have  been  the  means  of  enabling  the**  sheep 

^It^l ;  deaths,    12,249.    The  population  of  kings "  to  filch  from  the  Government  the  rest 

'^iaef,  ia  1884,  was  estimated  at  250,000.  of  the  public  domain.    By  having  all  the  favor- 

The  total  valae  of  imports  in  1888  was  £20,-  able  spots  that  give  access  to  water  free-select- 

^Xlor,  of  exports  £19,886,018.    The  quantity  ed  by  his  servants  and  tools,  the  squatter  be- 

'*  vool  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1888  came  practicidly  the  owner  of  his  run,  which 

*«  100,628,784  lbs.,  valued  at  £5,286,177.    Tin  he  could  extend  to  any  limit  in  the  same  way. 

^^  value  of  jS973,570,  copper  of  the  value  of  By  this  fraudulent  device  great  estates  of  tens 

^7.675,  tallow  of  the  value  of  £862,187,  and  and  hundreds  of  square  miles  were  acquired  in 

'^^erred  meat  of  the  yalue  of  £820,487  were  perpetuity  under  a  nominal  rent    The  new 

^^ted  to  Great  Britain  in  that  year.    The  law  requires  every  transaction  to  pass  under 

^"•iact  of  gold  in  1888  was  122,256  ounces,  the  scrutiny  of  a  local  land  court  and  be  sub- 

'^3ed  at  £841,124;   of  copper,  6,442  tons,  jected  to  ftiU  publicity.    A  large  portion  of 

^^'^  £368,409 ;    of   tin,   6,897    tons,   value  the  land  now  occupied  by  squatters  is  open  for 

^^1124;  of  coal,  2,521,457  tons,  value  £1,-  selection  under  the  new  act 

^Hi.    The  yield  of  wheat  in  1884  was       Tldirii.— The  ministry,  constituted  in  1882, 
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is  composed  as  follows:  Premier  and  Treas-  £6,267,881.  Tbe  amonnt  of  the  pablic  debt, 
urer,  James  Service;  Chief  Secretary,  Graham  incurred  in  the  construction  of  public  works. 
Berry;  Attorney-General,  George  Briscoe Ker*  was  £28,825,112  on  June  80,  1884. 
ford ;  Minister  of  Mines  and  Agriculture,  Jonas  A  reciprocity  treaty  with  Tasmania  was 
Felix  Levien :  Solicitor-Gteneral  and  Commis-  ratified  in  June,  whereby  all  exclusive  prod- 
sioner  of  Public  Works  and  Water  Supply,  Al-  nets  of  either  colony,  and  aU  manufactures 
fred  Deakin;  Minister  of  Lands,  Albert  Lee  that  contain  materials  of  foreign  mannfact- 
Tucker ;  Commissioner  of  Trade  and  Customs,  ure,  not  to  exceed  6  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
George  David  Langridge ;  Minister  of  Railways  the  finished  product,  are  entered  into  the  other 
and  of  Public  Instruction,  Duncan  Giliies ;  Min-  duty-free.  The  matters  dealt  with  by  Parlia- 
ister  of  Defense,  Frederick  Thomas  Sargood ;  ment  in  the  session  that  began  June  17,  1885, 
Postmaster-Greneral,  James  Campbell;  without  are  the  amendment  of  the  land  titlee  act  and 
a  portfolio,  Nathaniel  Thomley.  The  Governor  of  the  lunacy  law;  a  new  licensing  bill,  per- 
is Sir  Henry  Brougham  Loch,  appointed  April  mitting  local  option  ;  a  measure  for  the  sani- 
10,  1884.  The  Agent  General  in  London  is  tary  regulation  of  workshops  and  factories; 
Robert  Murray  Smith.  re-apportionment  of  the  electoral  districts ;  im- 

The  total  population  on  April  8, 1881,  was  provements  in  the  navigation  laws  and  in  the 
862,846,  comprising  489,754  males  and  409,-  administration  of  justice ;  and  the  important 
684  females.  The  number  included  12,128  subject  of  the  irrigation  of  arid  districts.  An 
Chinese  and  780  aborigines.  The  total  esti-  agitation  against  secular  education  and  "  god- 
mated  population  on  June  80,  1884,  was  945,-  less  schools  "  was  raised  among  the  Roman 
708.  The  number  of  marriages  in  1888  was  Catholic  and  other  denominations,  but  the 
6,771 ;  births,  27,541 ;  deaths,  18,006.  At  the  Ministry  ignored  the  subject  for  fear  of  com- 
date  of  the  census  of  1881,  499,199  of  the  in-  promising  their  popularity,  either  with  the 
habitants  were  born  in  Victoria,  89,861  in  migority.  who  are  in  favor  of  the  existing  piib- 
other  Australian  colonies,  147,458  in  England  lie  school  system,  or  with  the  large  and  excited 
and  Wales,  86,788  in  Ireland,  and  48,168  in  minority,  who  desire  to  sweep  it  away. 
Scotland.  About  one  half  the  population  live  8Mth  Awtralla. — The  ministers  at  the  head 
in  towna,  484,467  in  1881.  Melbourne,  the  of  the  six  departments  are  as  foUow :  Chief 
capital,  in  1888  had  804,409  inhabitants.  Secretary,  J.  Colton;  Attorney-General,  C.  C. 

The  total  value  of  imports  in  1888  was  £17,-  Kingston ;  Treasurer,  W.  B.  Rounsevell ;  Com- 

748,846,  of  exports  £16,898,868.    The  export  missioner  of  Crown  Lands,  J.  Coles;.  Com- 

of  wool  was  109,616,710  lbs.,  valued  at  £6,-  missioner    of  Public    Works,    T.    Playford ; 

054,618.    The  export  of  wheat  was  valued  at  Minister    of  Education,   R.  C.   Baker.     The 

£674,129.    The  gold  product  in  1888  was  810,-  Governor  is  Sir  William  C.  F.  Robinson,  ap- 

047  ounces,  valned  at  £8,240,188.    It  has  re-  pointed  in  November,  1882.    The  Agent  Gen- 

mained  nearly  stationary  for  the  past  four  or  eral  In  Great  Britain  is  Sir  Arthur  Blyth. 

five  years.    The  cultivated  area  m  1884  was  The  population  in  1881  was  279,665;  149,580 

2,215,928  acres.    The  wheat  product  was  15,-  males  and  180,885  females.    The  number  of 

570,245  bushels,  averaging  14  to  the  acre.  The  aborigines  was  6,846,  the  number  of  Chinese 

number  of  sheep  in  1884  was  10,789,021 ;  of  2,784.     The  population  at  the  end  of  1868 

cattle,  1,297,546;  of  horses,  286,779 ;  of  pigs,  was  estimated  at  804,615.    The  number   of 

238,525.    The  capital  value  of  manufactories  marriages  in  1888  was  2,589,  of  births  11,178, 

in  18b8  was  £8,519,486;  hands  employed,  45,-  of  deaths  4,485,  the  net  immigration  4,268. 

698.    The  number  of  miners  at  work  in  the  The  population  of  Adelaide,  the  capital,  excla* 

gold  fields  was  81,621,  of  whom  6,887  were  sive  of  suburbs,  was  88,479  in  1881. 

Chinese.    The  value  of  rateable  property  in  The  total  value  of  imports  in  1888  was 

1888  was  £95,610,959,  the  annual  value  £7,-  £6,810,055,  of  exports  £4,888,461.    The  wool 

692,706.  export  to  Great  Britain  of  1888  was  £2,007,- 

There  were  1,562  miles  of  railroad  completed  801  in  value.    The  shipments  of  wheat   to 

at  the  end  of  1888,  and  180  miles  in  progress.  Great  Britain  were  of  the  value  of  £1,025,077 

The  total  cost  was  about  £22,000,000,  or  £14,-  in  1880,   but  fell  off  to  £107,619  in  1883. 

100  per  mile.    The  borrowed  capital  was  £  17,-  Copper  was  exported  in  1888  to  the  amount 

621,400,  on  which  the  interest  was  £982,640;  of  £219,815.     The  product  of  wheat  in  1879- 

the  net  earnings  in  1888  were  £816,000,  88-82  '80  was  14,260,964  bushels,  and  in  1888>'84r 

per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts.    There  were  in  14,649,280  bushels.     Of  the  total  2,754,560 

the  beginning  of  1884  8,660  miles  of  telegraph  acres  cultivated  in  1888-^84  1,846,151  were 

lines  and  7,271  miles  of  wire.  under  wheat.    Of  the  total  area  of  the  colony 

The  revenne  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  908,690  square  miles,  or  578,861,600  acres, 

1884,  amounted  to  £5,984,240;  the  expendi-  10,601,000  acres  were  alienated  at  the  end  of 

ture  to  £5,786,918.   Of  the  revenue  £1,769,107  1888.    The  pastoral  leases  numbered  1,742  in 

were  derived  from  customs,  £446,847  from  1882  and  covered  228,092  square  miles.    The 

internal  taxes,  £719,812  from  land,  £2,227,577  wine  product  of  1888   was  480,520  gallons, 

from  public  works,  and  £216,679  from  posts  The  live  stock  in  1^84  numbered  6,677,067 

and  telegraphs.    Therevenue  for  1884-'85  was  sheep,   819,620   cattle,   and    164,860   horsest^ 

estimated  at  £5,968,720 ;  the  expenditure  at  Copper-ore  was  produced  in  1863  of  the  value 
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of  £140,645,  and  copper  of  the  valae  of  £284,-  principle  of  perpetuating  disguised  forms  of 

780.    The  yalaalion  of  real  property  in  the  slavery.    Tho  promoters  of  the  scheme  as- 

colony  in  1888  was  £50,000,000,  of  personal  serted  that  the  tropical  climate  of  Queensland 

£20, 000,000.  north  of  the  twenty-second  parallel  of  latitude 

The  nuleage  of  railroads  completed,  Dec  81,  rendered  the  conditions  of  labor  that  were 

1883,  was  990,  began  225  miles ;  the  length  of  adapted  for  the  older  portion  of  the  colony  im- 

telegraph  lines  6,278,  of  wires  8,824  miles.  possible ;  but  the  labor  question  they  reserved 

The  revenue  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  for  the  action  of  their  own  Legislature.   Their 

18^,  was  £2,009,484,  the  expenditure  £2,870,-  ostensible  grievance  was  that  the  Queensland 

212.     The  public  debt,  incurred  exclusively  Government  does  not  expend  on  public  works 

for  railroads,  telegraphs,  and  harbor  improve-  in  their  part  of  the  colony  sums  proportionate 

menta,  amounted  to  £16,511,000.  to  the  amount  it  extracts  from  it  in  the  way 

ttiftailMi — ^The  following  is  the  list  of  min-  of  taxes,  and  that  the  railroads  already  au- 
Uten :  Premier  and  Oolonial  Secretary,  Sam-  thorized  for  the  development  of  the  sugar 
ael  Walker  Griffith ;  Oolonial  Treasurer,  James  and  mining  districts  of  Northern  Queensland 
Kobert  Dickson ;  Postmaster-General,  Charles  are  scarcely  begun  after  years  of  delay. 
Stewart  Mein ;  Attorney-General,  Arthur  Rut-  Wealth,  profits,  and  wages  are  on  a  larger 
Ie<ige;  Secretary  for  Public  Works,  William  scale  than  in  the  older  settlements,  and  ex- 
Miles;  Secretary  for  Public  Lands,  Charles  penditure  in  proportion;  consequently  they 
BoydeU  Datton :  without  portfolios,  R.  Ring-  pay  a  large  share  of  tbe  customs  duties.  Rep- 
ham  Sheridan  and  J.  F.  Garrick.  The  Gover-  resentation  is  proportioned  to  the  population, 
nor  is  Sir  Anthony  Musgrave,  appointed  in  and  as  they  number  only  9,861,  they  have 
April,  1883.  The  Agent  General  for  Queens-  only  8  menjbers  in  the  Parliament  to  47  for 
land  in  Great  Britain  is  James  Francis  Gar-  the  50,664  inhabitants  of  the  southern  section 
rick.  of  the  colony.    If  they  were  a  separate  colony 

The   population  in  1881   was  218,526,   of  they  would  soon  build  their  own  railroads  and 

which  number  125,325  were  males  and  88,200  develop  much    more    rapidly  the   enormous 

females.     Included  were  11,229  Chinese  and  miner^  and  agricultural  resources  of    their 

<>,348  Polynesians.    The  number  of  aborgines  section.     The  same  considerations  precisely 

is  estimated  at  20,685.    The  total  population  induced  the  Imperial  Government  to  separate 

on  June  80, 1884,  was  computed  to  be  801,677.  Moreton  Bay,  the  present  Queensland,  from 

Brisbane,  the  capital,  contained  86,109  inhabit-  New  South  Wales  in  1859. 
nuts  in  1883.    The  net  immigration  in  1883        Westen  AvCralla* — The  Governor  of  the  eolo- 

w&s  34,871  persons,  including  1,887  Chinese  ny  is  Sir  Frederick  Napier  Broome,  appointed 

and  4^159  Polynemans     Tbe  number  of  mar-  in  December,  1882.     The  revenue  in  1888  was 

n:igQ3  in  1883  was  2,892,  of  births  9,890,  of  £284,868,  the  expenditure  £240,566.  The  value, 

deaths  6,041.  of  imports  in  1888  was  £516,846,  of  exports 

The  total  value  of  imports  in  1888  was  £6,-  £447,010.    There  were  65  miles  of  railway 

2^3.351,  of  exDorts  £5,276,608.    The  export  of  open  to  traffic  at  the  end  of  1888  and  68  under 

w«>ol  was  valned  at  £2,277,878;   of  sugar,  construction,  1,609  miles  of  telegraph  completed 

£.>39,288 ;  of  hides  and  skins,  £155,998.    The  and  a  line  of  750  miles,  from  Geraldton  to  the 

shipments  of  gold  in  1883  were  193,994  ounces  northwest  coast,  to  counect  with  the  ocean  ca- 

ot  the  Talae  of  £698,188.    The  value  of  the  bles,  in  course  of  construction.    Western  Au^ 

tin  product  in  that  year  waa  £588,012.  tralia,  retarded  in  her  earlier  development  by 

About  one  half  the  area  of  the  colony,  esti-  the  convicts  colonized  there,  and  still  relative- 
mated  at  568,224  square  miles,  is  covered  with  ]y  backward  because  the  valuable  natural  re- 
f'lreat.  More  than  two  thirds  is  leased  by  tbe  sources  of  tbe  country  are  not  so  immediately 
Government  to  squatters  for  pastoral  purposes,  available  as  those  of  other  parts  of  Australia, 
1  he  9.248  mna  ooTer  486,763  square  miles;  or  is  maldng  rapid  progress  under  tbe  energetic 
^11,529,820  acres,  and  yielded  in  1883  a  rent  administration  of  Sir  Napier  Broome.  A  rail- 
of  £238,067.  The  acreage  of  crops  in  1888  waa  road  from  Freemantle  to  York,  91  miles,  was 
157,243.  There  were  47,897  acres  under  sugar-  opened  in  June,  1885.  The  governor  signed 
raoe.  The  produce  of  36,667  acres  was  36,767  in  London,  in  1885,  a  contract  for  the  con- 
toos  of  sugar  valued  at  £997,029.  struction  of  a  railroad,  220  miles  long,  extend- 

At  tbe  end  of  1883  1,088  miles  of  railroad  ing  the  line  that  runs  from  Perth  to  Beverly 

w'ere  open  to  traffic  and  454  miles  in  process  to  the  town  of  Albany  on  the  south  coast.    It 

•>f  cooatmction  or  authorized.    The  amount  is  on  the  land-grant  system  pursued  by  the 

iaveated  by  the  Government  in  railroads  to  United  States  Government.    The  company  re- 

t!iat  date  was  £7,431,142.     The  earnings  in  ceive  12,000  acres  of  land  for  every  mile  of 

IS ^3  were  £548,116  and  the  working  expenses  railroad  built.    The  Government  were  treat- 

i2 11,847.     Tbe  mileage  of  telegraphs   was  ing  at  the  same  time  for  another  railroad,  200 

^.'>54,  with  10,617  miles  of  wire.  mUes  in  length,  to  run  from  Guildford  to 

The  movement  for  the  separation  of  North-  Geraldton.    Two  sjrndicates  contemplated  the 

rm  Qaeenaland  waa  started  m  1882  and  gained  building  of  other  railroads.    Another  impor- 

momentam  as  the  black  labor  question  became  taut  public  work  is  the  harbor  of  Freemantle, 

Mate.    It  waa  not  based  ostenaibly  on  the  near  Perth,  which  Sir  John  Coode  is  oon- 
XXV. — 5    A 
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stnxctmg  at  a  cost  of  £100.000.    Sir  Napier  014,211.    The  export  of  grain,  mainly  oata  and 

Broome  floated  in  London  a  loan'of  £525,000.  barley,  was  valued  at  £1,851,661 ;  skins,  mainlj 

There  are  several  singalar  features  in  the  sheep  and  rabbit,  £166,132 ;  gum,  £886,606 ; 

social  and  economical  conditions  of  Western  taJlow,  £238,557;   timber,   £149,256;  frozei: 

Australia.     The  German  settlers  are  nnmer-  meat,  £118,828.    Of  the  total  imports  65  pei 

ons.    North  from  the  oa|)ital,  among  the  fer>  cent,  came  from  Great  Britain,  19  per  cent. 

tile  plains  of  the  interior,  a  monastery  of  from  Australia,  and  5  per  cent,  from  the  United 

Spanish  Benedictines,  called  the  New  Norcia  Stites.    Duties  on  imports  yielded  £1,414,181 

Mission,  has  been  established  a  long  time.    The  The  gold  product  in  1888  was  222,899  onncea 

mission  rents  extensive  grazing  rights  in  the  value  £892,445  ;  the  coal  product,  421,764  tons 

Victoria  plains  from  the  Government    Among  The  area  of  the  colony  is  66,777,280  acres 

the  extremely  various  natural  resources  of  the  Up  to  the  end  of  1888  17,480,021  acres  hac 

colony  are  valuable  pearl-fisheries.    The  total  been  sold  by  the  Government,  and  11,638,56$ 

population  of  this,  tlie  largest  of  the  Austra-  acres  were  rented  by  the  Crown  for  pastora 

lian  colonies,  with  an  extent  of  975,920  square  purposes.    The  nnmber  of  occupied  holding 

miles,  is  only  82,500  souls.     The  finances  of  exclusive  of  Crown  leases,  was  80,882,  cover- 

the  colony  are  flourishing.    The  expenditures  ing  10,809,170  acres  of  freehold  and  4,827, 72*2 

are  increasing  rapidly,  and  the  revenue  stUl  acres  of  leasehold  property.    Three  qnarten 

more  rapidly.    There  was  a  surplus  of  £186,-  of  the  land  was  farmed  in  large  holdings  o 

000  at  the  end  of  March,  1885.  from  1,000  to  100,000  acres  and  over.     Tb< 

Tuaaaia. — ^The  Premier  is  Adze  Douglas;  the  acreage  under  grain  in  1884  was  678,567,  thi 
Governor,  M^j.-Gen.  Sir  G.  Cumine  Strahan,  product  of  wheat  9,827,186  bushels,  of  oatj 
appointed  in  August,  1880.  The  colony  of  9,281,889  bushels.  The  number  of  sheep  ii 
Tasmania  has  an  area  of  26,215  square  miles.  1884  was  12,985,085,  against  182884,075  ii 
The  population  is  estimated  to  have  increased  1888;  the  number  of  cattle  698,687,  of  liorsei 
from  114,762  in  1880  to  180,541  in  1844.  The  101,786,  of  swine  200,088. 
bank  deposits  increased  nearly  fourfold  in  the  There  were  open  to  trafl^o  469  miles  of  rail- 
same  period.  The  total  valuation  of  property  roads  in  the  North  Island  and  926  in  the  Sontl: 
increauBcd  in  ten  years  from  £604,847  to  £837,-  Island,  besides  91  miles  of  private  lines,  1,481 
916.  The  imports  in  1883  amounted  to  £1,882,-  miles  in  all.  The  outlay  of  the  Govemmenl 
687,  the  exports  to  £1,781,599.  Wool  was  ex-  on  railroads  up  to  March  81,  1884,  was  £12,- 
ported  of  the  value  of  £450,867 ;  tin,  £876,446 ;  057,972.  The  rate  of  profit  in  1888  was  about 
gold,  £173,561;  preserved  fruit,  £96,069;  green  2}  per  cent.,  which  was  less  than  in  fortnei 
fruit,  £80,155.  The  Government  has  sold  4,292,-  years,  owing  to  a  lowering  of  the  tarifif.  TIh 
757  acres,  and  leased  1,902,414  as  sheep-runs,  length  of  telegraph  lines  on  Jan.  1,  1884,  i^ui 
The  mileage  of  railroads  in  1888  was  167,  of  4,074  miles,  with  10,037  miles  of  wire, 
telegraph-lines,  1,278,  with  1,548  miles  of  wire.  The  revenue  for  1884-'85  was  £3,820,000 

The  revenue  in  1888  was  £562,189,  the  ex-  the  expenditure  £3,790,000.    The  revenue  Ibi 

penditure  £533,086 ;  the  public  debt  in  July,  1885-'86  is  estimated  at  £4,130,000,  the   ex- 

1884,  £2,885,600,  raised  mainly  at  6  per  cent  penditure  at  £4,100,000.  A  new  loanof  £872,. 

for  public  works.  875  is  to  be  raisied  to  meet  expenses  up  to  1887 

ITew  Zsahair— The  ministry  at  the  beginninir  The  debt  in  March,  1884,  was  £82,367,711. 

of  1885  was  composed  as  follows :  Premier  and  The  AmI  ^tuOlmu — In  1884  certain  Maor 

Colonial  Treasurer,  also  Commissioner  of  Cus-  chiefs  visited  England  and  presented  to    tb^ 

toms.  H.  A.  Atkinson;  Minister  of  Lands  and  Government  a  memorial  setting  forth  that  th^ 

Immigration,  William  RoUeston  ;  Minister  of  treaty  of  Waitangi  secured  them  in  their  cbie£ 

Native  Affairs,  John  Bryce;  Colonial  Secretary  tainship,  in  their  lands,  their  forests,  villages 

and  Minister  of  Education,  Thomas  Dick ;  Min-  and  fisneries,  and  promised  that  laws  were  t« 

ister  of  Public  Works,  E.Mitchelson;  Attorney-  be  given  to  them  in  like  manner  as  they  ar^ 

General  and  Minister  of  Justice,  E.  T.  Conolly,  given  to  the  people  of  England.    This  coveDam 

Postmaster-General  and  Commissioner  of  Tele-  they  alleged  has  been  trampled  upon  by   th^ 

graphs,  K.  Oliver.     The  Governor  is  Lieut-  Colonial  Government  in  numerous  partionlan 

Gen.  8ir  William  Francis  Drummond  Jervois,  enumerated  in  their  memorial.    In  a  separate 

appointed  in  Nov.  1882.    The  Agent  General  petition  Chief  Tawhiao  prayed  that  the  pro 

of  New  Zealand  in  Great  Britain  is  Sir  Francis  ceeding  of  the  colonial  land  courts  with  ro 

Dillon  Ball.  spect  to  the  lAnds  of  the  Maoris  might  not  l^ 

The  population  in  1881  was  534,082,  includ-  confinned  until  the  return  of  the  deputation 

ing  44,099  Maoris  and  5,004  Chinese.  The  pop-  Lord  Derby  answered  that  Her  M^esty's  GS^ov. 

ulation  on  Jan.  1, 1884,  exclusive  of  aborigines,  emment  was  unable  to  interfere  with  the  courts 

was  540,877,  comprising  294,665  males  and  of  law.    The  first  memorial  he  transmitted   t.4 

246,212  females.    The  number  of  marriages  in  the  governor,  Sir  William  Jervois.    The  reply 

1883  was  3,612;  births,  19,202;  deaths,  6,061.  containing  documents  bearing  on  tlie  sabjeo^ 

The  net  immigration  in  1883  was  10,029.  and  the  observations  of  the  Colonial  Govero 

The  total  value  of  imports  in  1883  was  £7,-  ment,  was  received  May  8,  1885.   The  colonic 

974,038,  of  exports,  £7,095,999.    The  export  ministers  in  their  memorandum  confined  theiKi.{ 

of  wool  was  68,149,480  pounds,  valued  at  £8,-  selves  to  the  period  since  1865,  when  Britiai 
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troops  vera  removed,  and  vhen  the  eolony 
began  to  fluuuige  natiTe  aifain  withoet  inter- 
f»«iiee.  They  deeleied  that  no  infiraetioo  of 
tlie  treaty  of  Waitangi  had  taken  plaoe  witii- 
ifi  tibat  period.  The  ntfoeA  that  the  nativeB 
s^oM  hare  a  separate  kgislalive  hod j  of  their 
own  ia  the  Norlli  Mand  they  pronouioed  on- 
reamnahle  and  absurd,  since  the  Maoris  were 
represented  by  able  ehiefr  in  both  branehes  of 
tile  Colonial  Legislatnre,  and  there  were  no 
locd  natiTe  alUrs  that  oonld  not  be  dealt 
with  by  th«r  eomndtteefli  A  proposition  made 
by  the  AbcMriipnes*  Protection  Society,  that  the 
powers  of  the  native  hmd  courts  should  be 
Cnnsferred  to  an  electire  body  of  natirea,  was 
dedsred  by  the  governor  to  bd  impracticable 
■ad  mdesirableu 

ll3SIlIjl4nJM€4BT,  a  doal  monarchy  in  Gen- 
tnl  Eorope.  Anstrin  and  Hungary  have  each 
its  own  Oonotitntion  and  laws,  psj^iament^  min- 
iitera,  and  government.  They  are  nnited  in 
Che  perKA  of  the  sovereign  and  in  having  a 
eomznon  army,  navy,  and  diplomacy.  Com- 
nioo  affiurs,  which  are  limited  to  matters  ap- 
perUining  to  foreign  relations  and  war,  are 
Icpalsted  npon  by  a  parliamentary  body  called 
tike  Delegations.  The  Delegations  consist  of 
60  members  chosen  from  the  Aostrian  Reicbs- 
mh  snd  60  from  the  Hangarian  Parliament, 
10  from  each  upper  and  40  from  each  lower 
house.  They  deliberate  in  separate  halbs  bat 
if  tbe^  decisions  are  different  they  meet  sim- 
plT  to  take  a  joint  vote. 

The  Emperor  of  Aostria  and  King  of  Hnn- 
zsrj  is  Franz  Josef  I,  bom  Aug.  18,  1830, 
saxeasor  to  his  ancle,  Ferdinand  I,  and  pro- 
dsiioed  Emperor  upon  the  abdisation  of  the 
litter,  Dec  2, 1848 ;  crowned  King  of  Hungary 
liter  the  restoradon  of  the  Hangarian  Goosti- 
tstion,  Jane  8,  1867.  The  heir-apparent  is  the 
Jbchdake  Kadolf^  bom  in  1858,  only  son  of 
the  Emperor. 

The  Miniater  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  the 
Imperial  House  for  the  whole  Empire  is  Ooant 
(t.  Kalnoky  de  K6r0spatak,  appointed  Nov. 
il  1891 :  the  Minister  of  War,  Lieut.  Field- 
Mirriial  Count  Bylandt-Rheydt,  appointed  Juno 
it,  1876 ;  the  ifenister  of  Finance,  Baron  von 
Eallay,  appointed  June  4, 1882. 

ina  and  PapniitlsBi  The  Aastrian  Empire 
\m  an  area  of  240,948  square  miles  and  a  popu- 
lation of  37,883,226,  as  returned  in  the  census 
d  Dec.  31«  1880.  The  area  of  Austria  proper 
s  115,903  aqoare  miles,  that  of  the  Hungarian 
BKHiarehT  125,089.  The  population  of  Austria 
m  1830  was  22,144,244,  against  20,874,974  in 
IS^;  that  of  Hungary,  15,642,102,  against 
I'5.509,415.  In  Austria  there  were  10.819,787 
^ssies  and  11,324,507  females;  in  Hungary 
:,70231O  males  and  7,989,192  ff-males.  The 
Q^ie^MMident  principality  of  Liechtenstein,  in 
Tyrol,  has  an  area  of  68  square  miles  and  a 
p^lation  of  9,124  souls.  The  official  estimate 
k  the  popnlation  of  Austria  on  Dec.  81,  1884, 
ai^es  the  total  22,864,106,  of  whom  11,170,468 
vg-d  malsA  and  11,698,688  females.    Tlie  num- 


ber of  men  aerring  in  the  army  and  naTy  was 
162,423. 

The  Torkish  proTinees  of  Bosnia  and  Herae* 
govina  and  the  Saigak  of  Non-Baxar,  occi^ied 
and  administered  by  Anstria-Hnngaiy  sinee 
1878,  ba^e  a  total  extent  of  24,247  square  miksi 
and  contained  in  1879  1,326,453  inhabitants. 
The  population  of  the  occupied  provinces  in* 
chided  448,613  Mohanunedana,  496,761  Greek- 
Orthodox,  209,391  Roman  Cath<4ics,  and  3,439 
Jews.  Within  two  years  a  large  portion  of  the 
Itoliammedan  p<^alation  has  emigrated. 

The  popolation  of  Aasdia  was  divided  in 
respect  to  nationality,  according  to  the  lan- 
goage  retnras,  aa  follows:  German,  8,008,864 ; 
Bohemian,  Moravian,  and  Slovak,  5,180,908; 
Polish.  3,238,534;  Ruthenian,  2,792,677;  Slo- 
vene, 1,140,304;  Servian  and  Croatian,  563,- 
615;  Latin,  668,653;  Roumanian,  190,799; 
Magyar,  9,887.  The  retuma  of  kngaages 
spoken  in  Hungary  show  the  following  ethni- 
<»l  division :  Magyar,  6,206,872 ;  Roumanian, 
2,325,838;  Servian  and  Croatian,  2,325,747; 
German,  1,882,871 ;  Bohemian,  Moravian,  and 
Slovak,  1,799,563;  Ruthenian,  345,187;  Wen- 
die,  83,150;  Gypsies,  79,393;  Armenian,  3,523; 
other  native  tongues,  33,668 ;  foreign  tongueSi 
56,892 ;  infanta,  499,898. 

The  following  percentages  of  the  population 
followed  the  various  creeds  in  1880: 


Boaum  OftthoBe 

Greek  and  Axmeniaii  Catliotto. 

Protectant,  ete. 

Bynntiae  Greek 

Jewish 


Total 


*-. 

HvHfllB^* 

TO» 

MO 

11 -ft 

9-T 

1-8 

80-6 

%'Z 

16*0 

45 

41 

100 

100 

10*6 
9*6 
T-9 
4*8 


100 


In  1880,  32*59  per  cent,  of  the  males  and 
86*08  per  cent  of  the  females  of  school  age 
and  over  in  Austria  could  not  read  nor  write ; 
in  Hungary,  44  per  cent,  of  the  men  and  53*5 
per  cent,  of  the  women. 

The  numher  of  marriages  in  Austria  in  1883 
was  176,016;  of  births,  882,654;  of  deaths, 
701,199;  excess  of  births,  181,455;  the  num- 
ber of  marriages  in  Hungary  in  1882  was  163,- 
839;  of  births,  708,011;  of  deaths,  571,814; 
excess  of  births  over  deaths,  186,157.  Of  the 
total  number  of  births  in  Austria,  14*5  per 
cent,  were  illegitimate,  and  in  Hungary,  8*3 
per  cent  The  emigration  from  Austria  in  1880 
was  10,145;  from  Hungary,  11,000. 

The  popnlation  of  the  largest  cities  in  1880 
was  as  follows:  Vienna,  including  suburbs, 
1,103,857;  Bnda-Pesth,  360,551 ;  Prague,  162,- 
828;  Trieste,  144,844;  Lemberg,  109,726; 
Grfttz,  97,791 ;  Brunn,  82,660 ;  Szegedin,  73,- 
676 ;  Cracow.  66,095. 

Of  the  total  popnlation  of  Austria,  2,275,117 
were  returned  as  engaged  in  agriculture  on 
their  own  lands,  90,036  on  rented  land,  and 
3,789,421  as  farm-laborers;  1,805  as  mine- 
owners  and  116,565  as  mining  operatives; 
575,811    as  manufacturers  and  1,541,287  as 
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operativeB;  and  185,406  as  merobanta,  with 
124,668  employes.  In  Uongarj  the  farm-own- 
ing agricnltural  class  nambered  1,461,707,  the 
tenant  farmers  28,898,  the  laborers  1,878,768; 
the  mining  proprietors  178,  employing  26,- 
782  miners;  the  manafaotarers  880,786,  with 
886,680  workers;  the  traders  V7,800,  with  79,- 
996  assistants. 

CMUieice  and  Indnstrya — The  Austro-Hanga- 
rian  customs  anion,  which  expires  in  1886,  in- 
dades  since  1880  all  the  lands  of  the  empire 
and  the  occapied  provinces  of  Turkey,  but  not 
the  cities  of  Trieste  and  Finme,  which  are  left 
free  porta.  The  total  valne  of  merchandise  im- 
ports in  1882  was  664,178,740  florins  (1  florin 
=  46*8  cents),  the  total  value  of  exports  78,- 
189,277  florins,  the  former  having  increased 
from  62,100,000  and  the  latter  from  65,470,- 
251  florins  in  1878. 

The  total  exports  in  1883  were  valued  at 
749,920,610  florins,  of  which  467,410,660  flor- 
ins were  shipped  by  land  across  the  German 
frontier,  66,160,410  florins  across  the  Italian, 
48,767,060  across  the  Roumanian,  28,818,910 
across  the  Russian,  17,229,920  across  the  Ser- 
vian, 6,992,790  across  the  Swis?,  262,280  across 
the  Turkish,  and  8,440  across  the  Montenegrin 
frontiers;  97,424,420  florins  by  sea  through 
Trieste,  and  88,866,880  through  Fiume  and 
other  ports.  The  values  of  the  chief  exports 
in  1888  were  as  follow : 

▲rClclM.  Florini. 

Ceroals 120,778,700 

Textiles  and  textile  materials 1 )  1,08.^74)0 

Anlmala  aod  animal  produce 97,(j8S,080 

Fuel 77,»5l),0-20 

Boffar 70,1 78,950 

Hardww« 41,778,130 

Olaaaaod  crockery. 27,978,0:20 

Wines  and  liqaor 2e,20.\e40 

Fralta,  plants,  and  roots 88,879,910 

Leather  and  leather  manothctares. 21,212,410 

Wood  manuractnres 17,609,620 

Iron  and  Iron  inannftictareB. 11,757,990 

The  valu^  of  the  specie  export  of  1883  was 
4,164,080  florins. 

The  special  trade  of  Hungary  in  1888  was 
divided  as  follows :  Imports  from  Austria.  186,- 
000,000  florius,  in  round  numbers ;  from  other 
countries,  64,000,000  florins ;  exports  to  Aus- 
tria, 220,000,000  florins;  to  other  countries, 
186,440,000  florins.  Of  the  imports  85  per 
cent,  consisted  of  textiles,  7*69  per  cent,  of 
cattle,  etc.,  6-96  of  iron  and  manufactures 
thereof,  and  the  remainder  of  grain  and  rice, 
machinery,  and  leather  goods.  Of  the  exports 
89*66  per  cent  consisted  of  grain  and  flour, 
12*67  of  animals,  6*68  per  cent  of  wine  and 
spirits,  and  6*81  per  cent,  of  wool  and  woolens. 
The  ^Bueral  commerce  of  1884  amounted  to 
484,489,887  florins  of  import^  and  893,694,- 
.  494  florins  of  exports,  showing  a  decline  in 
the  latter  of  nearly  forty  millions,  chiefly  in 
the  classes  of  cereals,  vegetables,  and  wine. 

The  value  of  the  mining  products  of  Austria 
in  1882  was  returned  as  69,835,480  florins — 
the  largest  product  being  coal  and  lignite,  the 
next  in  value  salt,  and  next  silver,  iron,  and 
lead  ores.   The  furnace  products,  not  included 


in  the  above,  were  valued  at  28,908,070  florins. 
The  total  value  of  manufactured  products  in 
Austria  is  estimated  for  1880  at  more  than 
1,000,000,000  florins.  The  product  of  mines 
and  reducing  works  in  Hungary  is  valued  for 
1882  at  19,918,460  florins,  not  including  salt, 
of  the  value  of  12,599,110  florins. 

Heavy  duties  were  laid  on  petroleum  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Oalician  oil-wells  and  the  en- 
couragement of  refining.  The  oU-springs  have 
not  heretofore  proved  productive,  but  large 
refineries,  using  Russian  crude  oil,  were  estab- 
lished at  Trieste,  and  the  import  of  American 
oil  rapidly  declined.  In  the  first  half  of  1885 
more  than  half  of  the  imports  of  petroleum 
came  from  the  Caucasus.  The  borings  at  Ko- 
lomea,  in  Gaiicia,  in  progress  for  several  years, 
finally  opened  up  in  1885  a  number  of  wells 
with  an  abundant  flow  of  petrolenm. 

Agricattut. — No  less  than  94  per  cent,  of  the 
totid  area  of  Austria- Hungary  is  productive. 
The  area  under  cultivation  in  Austria  is  46,- 
108,070  acres,  woods  28,280,412  acres,  meadow 
and  pasture  11,810,588  acres.  The  acreage 
and  produce  of  the  principal  crops  in  1883 
were  as  follow: 


CHOPS. 

▲cm. 

PiudocA. 

Oratai 

]6,68a,201 

S,r.7a.255 

560.628 

615,576 

9,826,877 

878,81&,S78  boAb. 

Potatoes 

280,fi60,687  buoh. 

Beet'SQgar 

82,440,600  cwts. 

Wine 

76,480,810  gals. 

Hay 

190,620,127  cwta. 

The  valuation  of  landed  property  in  1880 
was  7,721,349,000  florins;  the  value  of  the 
annual  production  was  estimated  at  1,750,442,- 
480  florins.  The  number  of  horses  in  1880 
was  1,468,280,  cattle  8,684,077,  sheep  8,841,- 
840,  swine  2,721,541,  goats  1,006,676. 

The  productive  area  in  Hungary  is  76,500,- 
000  acres,  of  which  21,600,000  were  cultivated, 
22,514,450  under  forest,  and  the  rest  under 
grass  and  pasture.  The  agricultural  retarna 
fur  1888  are  as  follow : 


CROPS. 


Grain 

PoUtoes 

Beet-sugar 

Wine 

Tobaoeo 

Flax  and  bemp. 


19,188,618 
872,958 
190,054 
899,75i 
147,605 
196,7S6 


Pradoct. 


807,714,079  bash. 

8^024,079  bnali. 

84,848,068  cwt. 

101,994,970  irala. 

1,088,856  cw^ 

924,118  cw^ 


The  animal  census  of  1880  gives  the  nnm'boi 
of  horses  as  1,819,508,  cattle  4,597,648,  she^^T 
9,252,128,  goats  286,852.  The  Hungariox 
wheat-crop  in  1885  was  17  per  cent  uettoi 
than  the  average,  and  with  a  smaller  acre&^ 
the  product  was  greater  than  that  of  1884. 

RaUrMAk — Tlie  state  lines  of  Austria  in  tH« 
beginning  of  1884  had  a  total  length  of  6^^ 
miles,  private  lines  leased  to  the  state  1,3^: 
miles,  and  private  lines  worked  by  companl^ 
6,628  miles,  total  7,635  miles;  state  lines  ij 
Hungary  1,983  miles,  private  lines  worked  1> 
the  state  139  miles,  by  companies  8,063  miloa 
total  5,185  miles;  total  receipts  in  1888,  24  3 
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366,940  florins.  A  short  line  connecting  Mos- 
ur,  the  capita]  of  Herzegovina,  with  the  small 
port  of  Emetkovic,  on  the  Dalmatian  coast, 
was  opened  Jane  18, 1885.  Mostar  is  to  be 
eooneeted  with  the  Aostrian  system  hj  a  line 
to  Sdrsjevo  as  soon  as  a  parliamentary  credit 
ii  granted. 

The  qoestioQ  of  nationalization  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad  was  decided  by  the  Reiohs- 
rath,  in  the  spring,  in  the  negative.  The  char- 
ter of  the  company  was  prolonged  upon  con- 
ditions arrangea  with  the  Government,  in  ac- 
cTrdance  with  which  the  company  redaoed  the 
UnSs  25  or  80  per  cent.,  and  engaged  to  in- 
vest 40,000,000  florins  a  year  in  extending  its 
Unas. 

M^paphb — ^In  1833  there  were  82,684  miles 
cf  tel^raph  lines  in  Anstria,  with  69,782  miles 
of  wire;  namber  of  messages  OfSSOfS'tS,  re- 
'^pts  4,053,360  florins,  expenses  8,646,400 
tmus.  The  length  of  the  Hangarian  lines  in 
Is^  was  9,894  miles,  of  wire  85,456  miles; 
the  namber  of  messages  8,415,640;  receipts 
1.609J70,  expenses  1,729,860  florins.  In  Bos- 
A's  and  Herzegovina  there  were  in  1882  1,560 
siles  of  telegraph-line,  and  the  namber  of 
oessages  was  878,852. 

ns  PasMMee* — ^The  Anstrian  post-office  in 
1^-^  forwarded  812,470,050  letterd  and  postal- 
«inl5,  44,987,650  ciroalars,  etc.,  80,573,400 
uT7§papera,  and  82,077,500  packages;  the 
Hangarian  post-office,  98,188,000  letters  and 
cirdi.  13,700,000  circnlars,  etc.,  and  41,310,- 
'■^i  paeka^i^es.  The  post-office  receipts  in  Ans- 
t-u  vere  19,150,650  florins,  while  the  expenses 
^efe  15,886,360  florins;  the  receipts  in  Han- 
nrr  were  7,860,080  florins,  and  the  expenses 
'^jU,140  florins. 

fnligtUmu  —  The  Anstro  -  Hnngarian  mer- 
'::aat  marine  In  1884  con^prised  66  ocean- 
s^aznera,  of  67,562  tons,  68  coasting-steamers, 
>f  10,717  tons,  and  9,040  sailing-vessels,  in- 
lading  coasters  and  fishing-smacbs,  of  248,128 
:«i  employing  collectively  28,971  seamen. 
The  Austrian  trade  with  the  East  is  carried  on 
b  tbe  Anstro-IIangarian  Lloyd  line  of  steam- 
^a  subsidized  by  the  Imperial  Government  at 
^  rate  of  1,730,000  florins  per  annnm.  This 
^^Qpany  had  in  1884  a  fleet  of  84  vessels,  of 
(9.^19  tons.  The  tonnasre  entered  at  Austrian 
>3ru  in  1883  was  6,774,677;  cleared,  6,784,- 
"%  The  tonnage  onder  the  Anstrian  flag  was 
•T  per  oent.  of  the  total. 

The  Mrmjm — Military  service  is  universal  and 
'^^'^atory.  The  annual  recndt  is  94,000  men. 
^  active  army  and  its  reserve  are  under  the 
^^"t^oQ  of  the  common  Minister  of  War,  the 
Ir^dvehr  of  the  two  monarchies  under  the 

mtrol  of  Austrian  and  Hangarian  Ministers 

<  Defense  in  times  of  peace.  The  Austrian 
'^ilsary  system  has,  with  some  modification, 

-^a  enforeed  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 
^^  period  of  service  is  three  years  with  the 
'"jn,  beginning  with  the  twenty-first  year, 
"'ffi  in  the  reserve,  and  two  in  the  I^mdwehr. 
'i^  effective  in  1888  was  as  follows: 


DESCRIPTION  Oy  TB00F8. 

tMUlaf. 

War 

fcotbg. 

108  reglmeDts  of  inftjitiy 

144,788 

8,848 

19,888 

49,971 

90,088 

7,088 

6.019 

9,899 

844 

9,856 

14,091 

400.690 

1  regiment  of  TrroJean  JS^ert 

89  iMttaUone  ofJigen 

19,118 
88.498 

41  regiments  of  caTsliy 

81,689 

ISregtmenteoffleld-artllleiy 

19  battalions  fortress-artillery 

58,474 
1&481 

S  engineer  iMlmenta 

18.800 

1  regiment  of  frioneers 

7,009 

1  raflwajr-and  telegraph  regiment 

Train 

4,659 
86,800 

btali;  medieal,  and  oth«r  establishments. . 

89,641 

966,084 

774,106 

Anstrisn  Ii«ndw«hr. ,,,,  ,. 

8,999 
7,640 
8,264 

189,089 

197,984 

Gendsrmerle,  etc 

6,164 

T^tal 

879.4M  l-MttJtttf 

«f«|«WW 

"^           » 

On  the  peace  footing  there  are  18,678  oflS- 
cers,  and  in  war  82,768;  in  peace,  62,176 
horses;  in  war,  205,816. 

Tke  Mavy. — The  naval  forces  in  1884  con- 
sisted of  18  ironclads,  11  crnisers,  16  coast- 
guards, 5  transports,  22  torpedo-hoats,  in- 
cluding 4  of  the  first  dass,  and  a  numher  of 
school-ships,  etc.  The  largest  ironclad  is  the 
Tegethoff,  with  14^inch  armor,  and  carrying 
6  27-ton  gnns.  The  crniser  Onstozza  has  9-inch 
plates  and  8  22-ton  gnns.  In  conrse  of  con- 
stmction  is  the  Kronprinz  Erzherzog  Rudolf, 
of  the  Tegethoff  class,  with  16-inch  steel  plates 
and  a  speed  of  16  or  17  knots;  also,  two  torpe- 
do crnisers  of  novel  construction  and  high  speed. 
The  navjr,  in  time  of  peace,  has  6,890  sailors. 

FtauuMM* — The  common  expenditures  of  the 
empire  are  home  hy  Austria  and  Hungary  in 
the  proportion  of  68*6  per  cent,  hy  the  former 
and  81*4  per  cent,  hy  the  latter.  The  surplus 
from  customs  is  applicable  to  common  expend- 
itures, and  the  excess  over  these  and  other 
receipts,  estimated  in  the  budget  for  1886  at 
97,862,860  florins,  is  assessed  on  the  two  mon- 
archies. The  total  budget  for  that  year  is 
119,468,610  florins,  of  which  4,880,700  florins 
are  assigned  to  tlie  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
102,235,186  florins  to  the  Mihistry  of  War  for 
the  army,  and  10.788,689  for  the  navy,  1,972,- 
670  florins  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  and 
126,616  florins  to  the  Board  of  Control. 

The  expenses  of  the  administration  of  the 
occupied  prorinces  in  1886  are  estimated  at 
7,892,680  florins,  of  which  6,860,000  florins 
are  the  cost  of  the  army  of  occupation. 

Heedngs  ef  the  EBpenrb— The  Czar  of  Russia 
met  the  Emperor  Franz  Josef  at  Eremsier,  in 
Moravia,  on  August  26.  The  conference  was 
attended  with  elaborate  ceremonial,  military 
display,  profhse  luxury,  and  various  pageants. 
Extraordinary  precautions  were  taken  to  guard 
the  life  of  the  Czar,  as  on  the  occasion  of  the 
meeting  of  the  three  Emperors  at  Skiernie- 
vice,  the  year  before.  The  whole  route  from 
Hullein  was  lined  with  troops,  and  all  the  sta- 
tions through  which  the  Ozar  passed  were 
plosed  to  the  public.  The  absence  of  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  from  the  present  conference  was 
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a  sabject  of  comment  Though  the  beginDiDg  cj  of  Prinoe  Bismarck  took  a  direction  so  di- 
of  the  conference  was  reported  to  have  been  rectiy  antagonistic  to  Austrian  productiTe  inter- 
formal  to  a  marked  degree,  a  more  cordial  man-  ests  in  1866  that  severe  reprisus  were  contem- 
ner was  noticed  after  an  interview  between  plated.  His  anti-Anstrian  policy  was  initiated 
Count  Kalnoky  and  M.  de  Giers.  A  motive  some  time  before  by  closing  Germany  to  Aus- 
for  a  rapproehsment  was  surmised  to  exist  in  tro-Hnngarian  cattle,  a  measure  that  web  fol- 
the  critical  relations  between  England  and  Rns-  lowed  by  a  war  of  railroad  tarifis.  In  1885  the 
sia.  If  the  war  that  was  with  difficulty  avoided  "  sound  egotism  "  of  his  commercial  policy  car- 
a  few  months  before  should  yet  ensue,  the  local-  ried  him  to  the  point  of  imnosing  a  sur-tax  of 
ization  of  the  conflict  in  Asia  would  lie  within  three  marks  per  one  hundrea  kilos  on  cereals, 
the  objects  of  the  league  of  peace.  Yet,  even  and  raising  the  timber  duties.  At  a  conference 
if  Germany  adhered  to  such  a  policy,  Austria  of  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  Ministers  in 
might  be  tempted  to  seek  to  cripple  her  rival  February,  it  was  decided  to  raise  the  grain, 
in  eastern  Europe,  and  to  form  new  combina-  flour,  and  malt  duties  to  the  rates  coDteni- 
tions  that  would  further  her  plans  at  the  cost  plated  in  Germany,  and  also  to  increase  the 
of  Russia.  If  Austria  and  Germany  have  duties  on  woolen  fabrics  and  a  great  number 
agreed  to  exert  pressure  upon  the  Porte  to  of  other  industrial  products.  By  the  subse* 
maintain  neutratity  and  keep  the  Dardanelles  quent  decision  of  the  legit^lature,  retaliatory 
closed  in  the  event  of  an  Anglo- Russian  war,  measures  were  given  up  for  the  present.  The 
then  Russia  has  a  motive  for  promising  to  object  of  the  tariff  war  inaugurated  by  Ger- 
give  room  to  Austrian  expansion  in  the  direc-  many  was  to  extort  concessions  from  Austria 
tion  of  the  ^Egean,  to  cease  crossing  the  aims  for  the  benefit  of  German  industry.  The  Hnn- 
of  Austrian  policy  in  the  Balkans,  and  to  abate  garians  desired  either  an  abatement  of  the 
her  pretensions  to  be  the  prot-ector  of  all  the  tariff  on  German  manufactures  or  heavy  duties 
Slavic  peoples — a  theory  that  has  ag^avated  on  grain  and  cattle  that  would  shut  out  the 
internal  troubles  as  among  the  Ruthemans,  the  products  of  Roumania  and  other  countries  and 
Czechs,  and  other  Slav  nationalities,  of  Aus-  render  the  Austrians  as  dependent  on  them 
tria,  and  even  in  Prussia,  lately,  among  the  for  their  food-snpply  as  they  were  dependent 
Wends  of  Silesia,  besides  creating  external  dif-  en  Austrian*  industry.  Uungarian  statesmen 
Acuities  in  the  path  of  Aostrian  development,  proposed  a  customs  union  with  Germany,  a 

Shortly  before  the  meeting  at  Kremsier  the  scheme  which  the  German  Chancellor  is  kus- 
Austrian  and  German  Emperors  came  together,  pected  of  harboring.  Since  the  immediate  bar- 
according  to  their  annual  custom,  at  Gastein,  raony  of  the  industrial  and  agricultural  inter- 
on  August  0,  amid  courtly  and  popular  festivi-  ests  of  the  two  empires  could  not  be  expected, 
ties.'  rheir  meeting  was  followed  by  a  con-  the  plan  was  suggested  of  maintaining  lesser 
f erence  at  Yarzin  between  Count  Ealnoky  and  protective  rates  between  one  another  and  a 
Prince  Bismarck,  who  communicated  with  the  nigh  common  tariff  against  the  world  outside. 
Austrian  and  Russian  Chancellors  at  their  sub-  Awtria* — The  legislative  powers  in  Austria, 
sequent  conference  in  Kremsier.  or  Cisleithania,  are  divided  between  the  Ceo- 

tfr»  KeUey* — Mr.  Keiley,  whose  appointment  tral  Diet  or  Reichsrath  and  the  17  Provincial 
as  American  Minister  to  Italy  was  oaoceled  on  Diets  representing  the  separate  states  compos- 
acoount  of  the  objectiona  of  the  Italian  Gov-  ing  the  monarchy.  The  upper  house  of  the 
ernment,  was  accredited  as  Minister  to  Vienna.  Reichsrath  is  composed  of  18  princes  of  the 
The  Austrian  Government  likewise  intimated  blood  royal,  58  territorial  nobles,  10  arcbbittb- 
that  it  would  prefer  not  to  receive  him,  partly  ops  and  7  prince-bishops,  and  106  life-members 
on  account  of  nis  hltramontane  views  that  were  appointed  by  the  Emperor.  The  lower  house 
offensive  to  a  friendly  government.  As  this  is  composed  of  S6  deputies  representing  landed 
ground  was  not  satisfactory  to  an  influential  proprietors,  116  representing  towns,  21  repre- 
circle  in  Austria,  and  touched  upon  a  delicate  senting  chambers  of  trade,  and  131  represcnt- 
question  which  all  desired  to  leave  at  rest,  ing  rural  communes.  The  deputies  are  elected 
another  reason  of  opposite  import  was  found  for  six  years.  If  the  house  is  dissolved,  new 
in  the  laxity  of  his  Catholicism  that  had  per-  elections  must  take  place  within  six  months, 
initted  him  to  marry  a  lady  of  Jewish  race  who  All  laws  relating  to  recruiting  and  military 
was  not  a  Catholic.  Secretary  Bayard  addressed  service  must  have  the  consent  of  the  Reichsratli ; 
a  note  to  the  Austrian  Government,  in  which  all  laws  relating  to  trade  and  commerce,  cus- 
he  commented  on  the  unreasonableness  of  race  toms,  banking,  posts,  telegraphs,  and  railroads 
or  religious  distinctions,  and,  intimating  that  a  require  its  co-operation  ;  and  estimates  of  rev- 
temporary  cessation  of  diplomatic  intercourse  enne  and  expenditure,  bills  relating  to  taxation, 
would  be  no  calamity,  he  Jet  the  appointment  loans,  and  conversion  of  the  public  debt,  and 
stand.  The  European  press  showed  no  sym-  the  general  control  of  the  debt,  must  be  subject- 
pathy  with  the  American  view,  and  commend-  ed  to  its  examination.  Either  house  can  \nU 
ed  the  usage  among  the  governments  of  Europe  tiate  legislation.  All  laws  must  pass  both 
of  first  ascertaining  whether  a  proposed  dip-  honses,  and  receive  the  approval  of  the  head  of 
lomatio  representative  is  a  permma  grata  before  the  state, 
making  the  formal  nomination.  The  Cabinet  of  Ministers  is  composed  as  f  ol- 

Tulff  War  with  fienuHiy. — ^The protective  poll-  lows:  Premier  and  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
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Count  £diiard  T^afe,  appointed  Ad^.  19, 1879;  tion  from  the  Reichsrath.    A  compromise  was 

Minister  of  Ednoation  and  Ecclesiastical  Af-  effected  with  the  Bohemian  lana-owners,  bj 

fairs,  Baron  8.  Conrad  d^Eybesfeld,  appointed  which  the  Czech  representation  was  increased. 

Feb.   17,  1880;    Minister  of  Finance,  Dr.  J.  A  combination  of  Czechs,  Poles,  and  German 

DaniOewaki,  appointed  Jane  26,  1880 ;  Minis-  Clericals  gave   the   ministry   a  mcgoritj,   in 

t«r  of  Agrioultare,  Count  Julias  Falkenhajn,  which  the  moderate  section  of  the  German 

appointed  Aag.  9, 1879 ;  Minister  of  Commerce  party  united.    The  Cabinet  was  composed  of 

And  National  Econumy,  Baron  F.  Pino  von  Slavs  and  Germans  in  about  equal  numbers. 

Friddenthal,  appointed  Jan.  14,  1881 ;  Minis-  The  moral  effect  of  the  Slav  success  and  cer- 

t^r  of  National  Defense,  Maj..Gen.  Count  S.  tain  changes  in  the  electoral  laws  gave  the 

Ton  Welsersbeimb,  appointed  Jane  25,  1880 ;  Czechs  a  migority  in  the  Bohemian  Diet,  a 

Minister  of  Joatice,  A.  Prazak,  appointed  Jan.  result  that  exasperated  the  Germans.    TheGer- 

14,  1881 ;  withoat  portfolio,  F.  Ziemialkowski,  man  Liberals  left  the  Cabinet,  and  the  two  fac- 

appointed  Aag.  12,  1879.  tions  of  the  party  joined  to  oppose  the  Gov- 


i — The  estimate  of  revenue  for  the  ernment  as  the  United  Left.    The  Cabinet  re- 

Tear  ending  March  31,  1885,  is   474,555,699  mained  a  coalition  ministry  only  in  name,  but 

florins,  of  which  95,202,000  florins  are  derived  the  Slav  tendencies  were  restrained  and  mod- 

from  direct  taxes  on  land,  houses,  industries,  erated  by  the  skillful  management  of  the  Prime 

and  inoomea ;  250,946,800  florins  from  excise  Minister.    The  late  Reichsrath  was  composed 

aad  coatoms  duties,  tobacco  and  salt  monopo-  of  145  German  Liberals,  54  Czechs,  57  Poles, 

lie^  stamps,  the  state  lottery,  and  other  indi-  and  57  other  Slavs  and  German  Clericals.    The 

rect  taxes ;  26,005,000  florins  from  posts  and  extravagant  demands  of  the  Poles  for  public 

telegraphs ;  17,3^5,450  florios  from  railways ;  works  in  Galicia  nearly  broke  up  the  minis- 

aui  the  remainder  from  mines,  forests,  and  terial  majority  by  driving  the  Clericals  over  to 

other  ordinary  sources  of  revenae,  except  16,-  the  Opposition.    The  ministry  passed  a  liberal 

458,681  florins  of  extraordinary  receipts.    The  electoral  law,  extending  the  town  and  county 

ordinary  expenditnrea  are  estimated  at  440,-  franchise  to  all  persons  paying  5  florins  in 

581,960  florins  and  the  extraordinary  expendi-  direct  taxes,  instead  of  10  florins,  as  formerly, 

tires  at  74,837,418  florins.    The  ordinary  ex-  This  was  counterbalanced  by  a  retrograde  edu- 

pc'nlitores  inolade  118,044,051  florins  on  ao-  cation  act,  lowering  the  standard  of  public 

coimt  of  the  pablio  debt,  100,860,790  florins  education,  that  was  passed  at  the  instance  of 

for  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  33,817,835  florins  the  German  Clericals.    Toward  the  end  of  its 

as  the  Cisletthan  onota  of  common  expendi-  period  the  Reichsrath  passed  for  the  Czechs 

tares,  41,420,110  florins  for  the  Ministry  of  two  acts  that  excited  the  jealousy  and  hostility 

(  ommeroe,  19,806,300  for  the  Ministry  of  Jus-  of  the  Germans  more  than  all  others,  and  in- 

tice,  16,679,250  florins  for  pensions  and  dota-  flamed  race  passions  on  both  sides.     These 

lioQs,  16,097,005  florins  for  the  Ministry  of  the  measures  were  a  cumpromise  that  failed  to 

Interior,  11,103,710  florins  for  the  Ministry  of  satisfy  the  desires  of  the  Czechs,  but  they 

.Vjrricaltore,  10,934,726  florins  for  education,  are  sufficient  to  encourage  their  aspirations 

9. 1 15,300  florins  for  the  Ministry  of  National  to  form  a  separate  state  with  its  own  Parlia- 

Ddfease,  4,650.000  florins   for  the   Imperial  ment  and  ministry,  and  to  see  the  Emperor 

Household,  4^253,870  florins  for  Pablio  Wor-  crowned  King  of  Bohemia  at  Prague.    The 

Biiip,  and  smaller  sums  for  central  establish-  more  important  of  these  two  acts  decrees  that 

mt.'nta,  management  of  the  debt,  eto.  the  Czech  tongue  shall  be,  equally  with  Ger- 

The  general  debt  of  the  empire  amoanted  on  man,  the  official  laogui^e  of  Bohemia.    The 

July  1,  1884,  to  2,683,944,438  florins  of  con-  other  creates  a  Czech  University,  besides  the 

9ij)idated  fands,  88,318,027  florins  of  floating?  German  University  existing  at  Prague, 
habilitiea,  and  13,917,407  florins  of  capitalized        The  GcMnl  fXecUaa. — The  result  of  the  elec- 

annnides.    The  interest  charge  in  1884  was  tions  for  the  new  Beichsrath  that  were  held 

1 15,008,860  florins,  of  which  Austria  bore  all  in  June  gave  the  Taafe  ministry  a  somewhat 

but  aboat  80,000,000  florins.    Austria  owes  larger  and  more  solid  majority,  but  failed  to 

l>€«ides  a  consolidated  debt  of  530,191,416  flor-  secure  the  two  thirds  that  the  Germans  feared, 

ins,  a  floating  debt  of  1,513,264  florins,  and  which  would  enable  a  revision  of  the  Constitu- 

1422,116,953  florins  of  land-redemption  annul-  tion  to  be  carried  through  against  their  votes. 

ti^^     The  paper  currency  in  forced  circula-  The  German  Liberals  lost  about  20  seats.    In 

ti<ia  amoanted  to  350,951,770  florins  besides.  Bohemia  they  lost  11.    In  Vienna,  which  they 

The  interest  on  the  general  and  special  debts  have  always  carried  without  opposition,  they 

amoanted  in  1884  to  about  114,670,000  florins,  were  defeated  in  four  out  of  the  nine  wards, 

Tfee  Blilitlw  af  the  Eakhirath. — ^The  Reichs-  through  tlie  votes  of  the  new  electors,  the 

rath  ekiaed  the  sixth  and  flnal  year  of  its  ses-  *•'  five-gulden  men,'*  who  returned  Democrats 

eions  in  April.     Count  Taafe  was  called  to  and  Anti-Semites  in  their  stead.    The  Demo- 

o^ce  in  1879.  daring  the  crisis  that  followed  crats  are  extreme  Liberals  who  are  antago- 

the  down&ll  of  the  Carman  Liberal  Cabinet  nistic  to  the  German  Liberals  on  the  question 

of  Prince  Aaers|»erg.     With  the  aid  of  the  of  favoring  the  aspirations  of  the  Slav  nation- 

pt:r90ttal  interposition  of  the  Emperor,  the  alities.     The  25  National  Germans  returned 

Czechs  were  mdnoed  to  oease  their  absten-  from  Bohemia  and  Styria,  on  the  other  band, 
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go  too  far  in  their  demands  for  German  ra-  joined  the  next  day  by  the  rest  of  the  opera* 
premacy  in  the  monarchy  for  the  German  Lib-  tivea,  and  fought  with  the  military.  The 
erals  to  act  with  them.  The  proper  strength  workmen  subseqnently  demanded  a  ten-hoor 
of  the  latter  is  thus  reduced  to  105  votes.  The  working-day ;  and,  after  causing  much  agita- 
Rathenian  agitation  in  Galicia  failed  to  secure  tion  throughout  Austria,  accepted  as  a  corn- 
more  than  a  single  seat.  In  Oarinthia  and  promise  ten  hours  for  half  the  week.  Fifty- 
Croatia  the  SloYcnes  wrested  several  seats  from  three  workmen  were  arrested  for  taking  part 
tiie  German  party.  The  Polish  representation,  in  the  riots,  on  thirty -four  of  whom  heavy  een- 
indnding  two  doubtful  Ruthenians,  numbers  62.  tences  were  inflicted,  and  on  the  remainder 

Ckedi  igttatlMi. — ^The  exasperation  shown  by  light  punishments, 
the  Germans  at  the  triumph  of  Czech  ideas  The  enforcement  of  the  new  law  against 
provoked  the  Czechs  to  demonstrations  as  Sunday  labor  affected  many  interests  injuri* 
angry  as  those  that  took  place  during  the  ously.  A  numl>er  of  trades  were  exempted  for 
heat  of  the  struggle  for  the  recognition  of  the  public  convenience,  but  the  newspapers 
their  national  language.  The  American  Gov-  were  obliged  to  discontinue  Monday  editions, 
ernment  was  drawn  into  an  inconvenient  po-  and  Jews  were  denied  the  exemption  claimed 
sition  in  connection  with  this  internal  Aus-  on  the  ground  of  having  another  holy  day. 
trian  question.  Mr.  Phelps,  the  former  Amen-  The  ianMr>Kifller  Fniiit  —  A  commercial 
can  consul  at  Prague,  was  obnoxious  to  the  scandal  in  Vienna  excited  great  interest  when 
Czechs  on  account  of  his  supposed  German  it  transpired  and  during  the  trial  of  the  par- 
sympathies,  and  when  a  report  was  transmitted  ticipants,  which  took  place  in  September.  The 
to  the  State  Department  at  Washington  by  most  important  of  the  swindlers,  Lucas  Jauner, 
Consul-General  Weaver  in  Vienna,  which  criti-  committed  suicide  when  detected.  He  was  a 
cised  the  extravagant  national  aspirations  of  director  in  the  South  Austrian  Escompte  Com- 
the  Czechs,  he  was  credited  with  its  author-  pany  and  manager  of  the  bank.  He  was  per- 
ship.  His  recall  by  President  Cleveland  was  suaded  by  Euffler,  a  Jewish  speculator,  to  ad- 
gratifying  to  the  numerous  citizens  of  the  vanoe  funds  of  the  company  for  the  latter's 
United  States  of  Bohemian  birth.  The  ap-  speculations,  nearly  2,000,000  florins.  That 
pointment  as  his  successor  of  Mr.  Carl  Jonas  amount  was  sunk  by  Kufler,  who  handled 
pleased  them  still  more.  He  formerly  edited  14,000,000  florins  of  the  company^s  funds  be- 
a  Czech  newspaper  in  Racine.  Wis.,  in  which  tween  1882  and  1886.  Amtschler,  a  clerk  in 
he  advocated  the  extreme  Bohemian  state-  the  employ  of  the  corporation,  was  implicated 
rights  doctrine  and  showed  Panslavistio  lean-  and  charged  with  making  false  entries.  Kuf- 
ings  and  hostile  feelings  toward  Austria.  On  fler  bought  up  bad  notes  and  had  them  dis- 
this  account  the  Austrian  Foreign  Office  dc-  counted  by  «fanner,  and  before  tliey  fell  due 
dined  to  issue  his  exequatur.  borrowed  money  from  the  bank  to  boy  them 

The  visit  of  an  American  deputation  of  158  back.    When  the  bank  accounts  were  audited 

Czechs  to  attend  a  performance  in  the  new  he  supplied  securities  and  money  to  cover  up 

National  Theatre  at  Prague  was  the  occasion  of  the  losses.    Kuffler  speculated  rashly  in  sugar, 

noisy  demonstrations  on  June  15.    An  assault  and  lent  money  to  Bohemian  sugar-refiners, 

was  committed,  August  24,  on  a  party  of  Ger-  notably  the  firms  of  Weinrich  and  Tschinkel, 

mans  who  assisted  at  the  dedication  of  a  gym-  that  afterward  failed.    His  operations  were  on 

nasium  at  Edniginhof.     In  the  autumn  ma-  an  enormous  scale.    He  was  convicted,  and 

noBuvres  at  Pilsen,  in  Bohemia,  quarrels  oc-  sentenced  to   seven  years*   penal   servitude, 

curred  between  German  and  Czech  soldiers,  while  Amtschler  was  acquitted, 
and  a  riot  broke  out  in  camp.  Hogary* — ^The  legislative  authority  resides 

Lakor  l^aMMt — In  May  four  men  were  sen-  in  a  Diet  composed  of  two  chambers,  Uie  House 

tenced  to  long  terms  of  imprisonment,  after  a  of  Magnates  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 

trial  without  a  jury,  under  the  new  law,  for  The  former  was  composed  in  1884  of  2  princes 

an  anarchist  conspiracy  in  Wiener  Keustadt.  of  the  blood,  50  archbishops  and  other  digni- 

In  Prague  twenty-four  Socialist  miners  were  taries  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  churches,  692 

tried  by  jury  and  most  of  them  convicted  of  peers  and  dignitaries,  5  regalists  of  Transylva- 

lesser  offenses.    Subsequently  a  store  of  dyna-  nia,  and  2  deputies  from  Croatia.    By  the  law 

mite  and  apparatus  was  discovered  in  the  wood  of  1885  the  composition  of  the   house  was 

where  they  met.    The  arrest  of  two  Socialists  greatly  altered.     Out  of  the  251  noble  families 

caused  a  serious  riot  at  Trebitsch,  in  Moravia,  in  Hungary,  206  held  seats  in  the  old  House  of 

on  July  18.  Magnates.   In  the  reformed  Chamber  the  8,000- 

A  serious  labor  riot  occurred  at  Brtlnn,  June  florin  qualification  clause  reduces  this  number  to 

16.    Some  of  the  work-people  claimed  that  91,  but  among  these  there  are  21  families  repre- 

the  new  law  fixing  the  working-day  at  eleven  sented  by  from  8  to  16  members  each  and  sev- 

hours  includes  the  pauses  for  meals  within  eral  others  by  2  members.    The  total  number 

those  eleven  hours,  or  at  all  events  the  half-  of  hereditary  seats  is  reduced  to  200.    The  new 

hour  for  the  afternoon  meal.    The  burgomas-  class  of  life-peers  numbers  80,  who  were  se- 

ter.  when  appealed  to,  decided  against  them,  lected  partly  from  the  ranks  of  science,  art, 

but  they  went  on  strike,  stoned  the  lights  in  industry,  and  commerce,  and  partly  from  po- 

the  factories  where  work  was  continued,  were  Htical  and  oflicial  circles.    Out  of  tlie  class  of 
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oigiutes  by  birth  are  retained,  besides  those  ordinary  ezpenditare  are  105,647,947  florins 

qo^ed  by  paying  land-taxes  of  8,000  florins  for  the  national  debts,  66,810,867  florins  for 

or  above,  50  others  who  are  elected  once  for  flnancial  administration,  28,680,079  florins  as 

&IL  The  Oatholio  prelates  and  the  heads  of  the  Hungarian  qaota  of  common  expenditare, 

Protestant  reKgioos  bodies  have  seats  in  the  28,771,260  florins  for  state  railways,  14,726,- 

relormed  upper  hoose.    The  old  house  nam*  238  florins  on  aooonnt  of  the  Ministry  of  Oom- 

Wred  900  members,  two  thirds  being  nobles  of  manioations,  and  18,757,869  florins  on  del>ts 

sBsil  property;  bat  in  the  reformed  Chamber  of  gnaranteed  railways,  10,168,429  florins  for 

of  Magnates  the  hereditary  principle  is  attached  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  10,918,688  florins 

to  the  great  landed  estates.  for  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  7,447,151  florins 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  elected  by  for  National  Defense,  6,011,408  florins  for  the 

i£reet  saffrage,  limited  by  a  small  tax-paying  administration  of  Croatia,  5,515,281  florins  for 

qiulificatioa,    from   which   certain    edacated  Pablio  Worship,  and  the  civil  list  of  4,650,000 

cUae»  are  reliered.    Members  are  elected  for  florins.    About  one  fourth  of  the  revenue  is 

coreejears.   The  hoose  consists  of  887  Hunga-  derived  from  direct  taxes,  the  house-tax   in 

lUQ  deputies,  75  Transylvanian,  84  delegates  1885  being  estimated  at  8,900,000  florins,  the 

from  Crottia  and  Slavonia,  and  1  from  Fiume.  land-tax  at  88,000,000  florins,  and  the  tax  on 

The  Oouneil  of  Ministers  is  composed  as  profits,  incomes,  etc.,  at  25,540,000   florins. 

foQovs:  President,  Ooloman  Tisza  de  Boros-  About  one  third  of  the  revenue  comes  from 

Teso,  appointed  Feb.  25,  1875 ;  Minister  of  indirect  taxes  and  monopolies. 

Faunce,  Count  G.  Szaparj,  appointed  Dec.  6,  The  special  public  debt  of  Hungary,  which 

1^8;  Minister  of  National  Defense,  Baron  has  grown  up  chiefly  from  the  large  and  in- 

&k  d'Orezy,  appointed  Deo.  26,  1883 ;  Min-  creasing  annual  deficits,  amounted  in  1884  to 

ister  near  the   King's   person,    Baron   Bela  1,278,850,000  fiorins.    The  value  of  the  pablio 

d'Oroj,  appointed  Aug.  12,   1879;  Minister  property  was  estimated  in  1888  at  1,816,100,- 

c^tbe  Interior,  Coloman  Tisza  de  Boros- Yeno,  000  florins. 

i?poiBted  Dec.  6,  1875:  Minister  of  Education  Haigariaa  fiddUltak — A  National  Hungarian 
lad  Pflblic  Worship,  August  de  Trefort,  ap-  Exhibition  was  opened  at  Buda-Pesth  on  May 
Panted  Feb.  26,  1877;  Minister  of  Justice,  2.  The  exhibits  were  not  confined  to  Hun- 
I^.Theodor  Panler,  appointed  Dec.  6,  1878;  garian  products.  Most  of  the  machinery  was 
l^Qi'ster  of  Oommnnications  and  Public  American  and  English,  exhibited  by  firms  hav- 
W(Ht3,  Baron  de  Kemeny,  appointed  Oct.  14,  ing  patents  in  Hungary.  Vienna  furniture, 
\^;  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Parisian  lewclry,  and  Bohemian  glassware 
Ajinmwce,  Connt  Szechenyi,  appointed  Oct.  were  displayed,  and  a  special  pavilion  was  de- 
li 1882;  Minister  for  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  voted  to  Roumanian  and  Servian  products. 
Ctjoai  de  Bedekovich,  appointed  Feb.  26, 1877.  The  specially  Hungarian  exhibits  show  the 

RuHK. — ^The  revenue  in  1884  was  810,858,-  considerable  development  that  the  young  in- 

i^  iorins,  including   6,800.000    florins   ad-  dustries  of  the  monarchy  have  made  sinc^  the 

'iatsd  on  a  loan,  and  the  expenditures  818,-  date  of  political  independence,  before  which 

'-^,S30   florina.     The  budget  estimates   for  pipes,  swords,  and  saddlery  about  completed 

1^)  give  the  total  receipts  as  826,817,695  the  list  of  Hungarian  manufactures.    There 

><niia,  including  12,402,678  florins  of  transi-  was  a  promising  assortment  of  woolen  cloths, 

t3rT  revenue.    The  total  expenditures  are  esti-  linens,  hosiery,  hardware,  leather  manufaot- 

3ited  at  837,993,528  florins,  including  transi-  ures,  furs,  furniture,  perfumery,  artiflcial  flow- 

:^  expenditures  amounting  to  2,000,677  flor-  ers,  canned  meata  and  preserves,  and  pottery 

^H  isvestmenta  to  the  amount  of  28,020,876  and  m^olica  of  strikingly  original  and  artistic 

»^S3,  and  4,195,805  florins  of  extraordinary  designs,  besides  vehicles,  harness,  and  saddlery 

flomon  expcNoditore.    The  principal  heads  of  in  the  ornate  national  taste. 
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liPimS.    L   Btgriw  Bipttsto  It  AflMriMr—  $4,702,882;  for  missions,  $661,166;  for  edu- 

^  fallowing  is  a  summary  of  the  statis-  cation,  $104,158;  miscellaneous  contributions, 

'^ts  of  the  regalar  Baptist  churches  in  the  $1,292,166;  making  an  aggregate  of  $6,579,- 

r&ited  States,  as  they  are  given  in  the  ^'Amer-  872.    The  statistics  of  the  edocatioufd  institu- 

•  u  Baptist   Year-Book "  for  1885 :  Number  tions  show  7  theological  institutions,  with  48 

/  nociatioiia,   1,178;  of  ordained  ministers,  instructors  and  467  students;  29  universities 

•1678;  of  ohnrohes,  28,599;  of  members  of  and  colleges,  with  286  instructors  and  4,858 

birches,  2,507,753 ;  increase  by  baptism  dur-  students ;  60  academies  and  seminaries,  with 

^'2  the  year,   135,740;    number  of  Sunday-  468  teachers  and  6,960  pupils ;  and  15  institu- 

''^ioh,  10.994,  with  82,247  officers  and  teach-  tions  for  the  colored  race  and  Indians,  with 

1%  and  792,780  pupils.  Value  of  church  prop-  111  instructors  and  2,292  pupils;  in  all.  111 

'^•7.  |26,685yd59.    Amount  of  contributions,  institutions,  with  908  instructors  and  14,077 

^hiu  reported:  for  salaries  and  expenses,  pupils.    The  total  value  of  the  grounds  and 
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baildings  of  these  iDstitntions  Ib  $8,170,449;  spices  189  ohurohes  had  been  oi^anused,  8,817 

and  the  amount  of  their  endowment  fondB,  so  persons  baptized,  and  740  Sunday-schools,  hsT- 

far  as  thej  are  reported,  is  $7,896,525.  ing   48,802  attendants,  sustained.     Aid  bad 

Including  the  United  States,  British  Anier-  been  given,  with  $29,799  of  gifts  and  $27,255 

ioa,  Mexico,  and  the  West  Indies,  the  Baptists  of  loans,  to  118  churches;  and  additional  sit- 

have  in  North  America    1,202  associations,  tings  haid  been  provided  for  81,188  persons. 

29,621   churches,   17,226  ordained   ministers,  Fifl^en  institutions  for  the  education  of  teach- 

and  2,607,899  members,  with  185,890  baptisms  ers  and  preachers  had  been  sustained  among 

during   the    year.     In  Brazil,    they   have  8  the  freedinen  of  the  South,  together  with  a 

churches,  8  ordained  ministers,  and  70  mem-  university  in   the  Indian  Territory,  and  an 

bers,  with  20  baptisms  reported ;  in  Europe,  "'  International  School "  at  Monterey,  Mexico. 

66  associations,  8,279  chtu-ches,  6,087  ordained  Eleven  of  these  institutions  were  incorporated, 

ministers,  866,691  members,  and  8,778  bap-  The  sum  of  $140,000  had  been  added  to  their 

tisms;  in  Asia,  5  associations,  765  churches,  endowment  funds.    They  returned  in  ail,  103 

486  ordained  ministers,  66,165  members,  and  teachers  and  8,241  students,  855  of  whom  were 

4,784  baptisms;  in  Africa,  2  associations,  94  studying  for  the  ministry.    With  the  assistance 

cnurches,  56  ordained  ministers,  7,251  mem-  of  the  John  F.  Slater  fund,  industrial  eduea- 

bers,  and  50  baptisms;  in  Australia,  5  associa-  tion  had  been  actively  carried  on  in  the  icsti- 

tions,  188  churches,  91  ordained  ministers,  and  tutions  for  the  colored  people,  in  some  or  all 

11,589  members;    in  all,   1,280  associations,  of  which  had  been  taught,  besides  the  literary, 

88,800  churches,   28,889  ordained    ministers,  scientific,  and  theological  branches,  carpenter- 

8,059,685  members,  and,  so  far  as  reports  are  ing,  furniture-making,  house-painting,  brick- 

given,  144,467  baptisms  during  the  year.  making  and  mason-work,  shoe-making,  print- 

PtkHcattM  Sidcly*"- The  sixty-first  anniver-  ing,  agricultural  and  horticultural  work,  aew- 
sary  of  the  American  Baptist  Publication  So-  ing  by  hand  and  with  machines,  dress-making, 
ciety  was  held  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  May  millinery,  laundry-work,  and  cooking. 
29,  80,  and  81.  Mr.  Edward  Goodman  pre-  MisBlMMry  fSwlam» — The  seventy-first  annual 
sided.  The  receipts  of  the  society  for  the  year  meeting  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary 
have  been:  in  the  business  department,  $400,-  Union  was  held  at  Saratoga  Springs,  K.  Y., 
277;  in  the  missionary  department,  $108,858 ;  June  1st.  The  Rev.  Edward  Jndson,  D.  D., 
and  in  the  Bible  department,  $18,241 ;  in  all,  presided.  The  Board  of  Managers  reported 
$526,876,  or  '$56,080  less  than  the  receipts  of  that  the  total  receipts  of  the  society  for  the 
the  previous  year.  Sixty-seven  new  titles  had  year  had  been  $895,699,  and  the  total  of  ap- 
boen  added  to  the  catalogue  of  publications,  propriations,  $446,815,  leaving  a  deficit  in  its 
Eighty-six  missionaries  had  been  employed  in  accounts  of  $50,616.  In  view  of  the  growth 
connection  with  the  missionary  department,  of  the' debt  of  the  Union,  which  was  accounted 
under  the  superintendence  of  which,  also,  127  for  by  the  statement  that  the  enlai^ement  of 
colored  ministers  and  students  for  the  ministry  its  work  had  exceeded  the  contributions  of  the 
and  98  Sunday-schools  had  been  furnished  churches,  a  resolution  was  passed  to  the  effect 
with  libraries,  besides  other  aid  given  to  min-  that  *^  as  the  special  and  primary  object  of  this 
isters  and  Sunday-schools ;  50  churches  and  society  is  direct  evangelization  by  the  preach- 
462  Sunday-schools  had  been  organized;  and  ing  of  the  gospel  and  the  circulation  of  the 
498  Sunday-school  institutes  had  been  held.  Scriptures,  the  Executive  Oommittee  be  ad- 
Reports  were  also  made  in  connection  with  vised  to  consider  the  expediency  of  diminishing 
this  department  from  the  German  Baptist  Pub-  the  unduly  large  amount  of  money  expended  in 
lication  Society  in  Germany,  and  the  Swedish  educational  work,  that  thereby  the  preaching 
Baptist  Publication  and  Tract  Society  in  Stock-  force  may  be  increased,  or  at  least  may  not 
holm ;  of  the  organization  of  a  Baptist  mis-  be  diminished  at  this  crisis ;  the  retrenchment^ 
sion,  with  a  school  of  47  pupils,  at  Erzeroum,  which  seems  to  be  imperatively  demanded,  be- 
in  Armenia;  and  of  publications  in  the  Ar-  ing  made  to  fall  so  far  as  possible  on  the  work 
menian  and  Turkish  languages.  The  Bible  of  education,  and  the  burden  of  this  work  being 
department  reported  concerning  its  work  in  thrown  more  and  more  on  the  native  conyerts 
distributing  the  Scriptures,  by  sales  and  grants,  to  Christianity."  A  snggestion  was  also  ap- 
in  the  various  States  and  Territories,  and  sev-  proved,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Woman's  Foreign 
eral  foreign  countries.  Mission  Societies,  of  "  the  importance  and  deair- 

Hene  Hsdsa  Satiety. — ^The  fifty-third  annual  ableness  of  diverting  some  considerable  portion 

meeting  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  of  their  increasing  contributions  from  the  work 

Society  was  held  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  of  education — to  which  they  are  almost  entirely 

May  27.    Mr.  John  B.  Trevor  presided.    The  devoted — to  the  support  of  direct  evangelistic 

Executive  Board  reported  that  the  receipts  for  work  for  the  conversion  of  the  men,  women, 

the  year,  including  conditional  or  annuity  funds,  and  children  in  heathen  lands."    The  reports 

had  been  $447,879,  and  the  expenditures  $858,-  from  the  mission-fields  showed  that  there  were 

126.    The  debt  had  increased  from  $54,881  to  in  the  Asiatic  and  African  missions — ^in  Bar- 

$117,988.     Seven  hundred  and  two  mission-  mah,  Assam,  the  Telugu  district  of  India,  amon^ 

ary  laborers  had  been  employed  in  the  United  the  Chinese  in  China,  and  at  Bangkok,  Siam, 

States,  Canada,  and  Mexico,  under  whose  an-  in  Japan,  and  among  the  Bassas  and  on  the 
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CoQi^,  in  Africa — 44  statioiia,  657  oat-stations,  sions  in  Mexico,  Brazil,  West  Africa,  Ohina, 

331  missionaries,  701  native  preachers,  and  572  and  Italy. 

Bible-women  and  other  native  helpers,  in  all  The  receipts  of  the  Home  Mission  Board  had 

1,594  missionary  laborers  ;  588  cbnrohes,  of  been  $69,480 ;  and  the  accoants  showed  a  bal- 

vhieh  835  were  self-eapporting ;  55,941  mem-  anoe  against  the  board  of  abont  $800.    One 

bersL  witJi  S,788  baptized  daring  the  year ;  144  linndred  and  eighty-five  missionaries  had  been 

^ondsy-schools,  with  5,748  papils;  785  schools,  employed,  who  had  supplied  4,260  oharohes 

of  which  863  were  self-sapporting,  with  854  and  baptized  2,981  persons.    Fifty-three  new 

futire  teachers  and  17,045  papils.    The  nurn-  oharohes  had  been  organized,  and  14  meeting- 

her  of  ehorch  baildings  ana  chapels  was  405,  hoases  had  been  bnilt.    Two  ministers  had 

the  valoe  of  which  was  estimated  at  $402,489 ;  been  employed  as  theological  instrootors  of 

aod  the  total  amount  of  contribntions  from  the  the  colored  ministry.    The  woman*s  mission- 

mision  stations,  so  far  as  was  reported,  was  ary  organizations  of  the  charches  represented 

t)9,212.      From  the  Eoropean  missions — ^in  in  the  convention  were  invited  by  resolution 

Sveden,  Germany,  France,  Spain,  and  Greece  to  appoint  annually  a  brother  of  their  own 

— vere  retamed  929  preachers,  572  charches.  State  for  each  one  hundred  dollars  they  may 

aa'i  61,560  members,  with '6,776  baptized  dnr-  have  paid  to  either  of  the  boanls,  to  represent 

Uz  tbe  year;  making  the  grand  totals,  for  all  them  on  the  floor  of  the  convention.    At  the 

fiemisnona,  of  1,720  preachers,  1,160  church-  meeting  of  the  Home  Mission  Board,  connected 

eitnd  117,491  members,  with  10,514  baptized  with  the  convention,  it  was  decided  to  take 

during  the  year.  measures  to  make  the  Indian  missions  self-sua- 

Istnntf  €m^W9mm — The  fourth  Autumnal  taining,  and  to  renew  the  appointment  of  a 

Bspdsit  Conference  was  held  in  New  York  competent  man  to  hold  theologicid  institutes 

city,   bes^nning    Nov.    10.     Papers    in    the  among  the  Indians. 

previously  arranged  programme  of   subjects  II*  8eYeath-Day  Baptlilb — The  Seventh-Day 

were  read,  aa  follow :  ^*  The  Indian  Question,"  Baptist  General    Oonference    met  at  Alfred 

b^  HL  U  Wayland,  D.  D. ;   **  The  Mormon  Centre,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  28.    The  Hon.  William  L. 

Qaestion,*'  by   the  Rev.  T.  A.  K   Gessler;  Olark,  of  Rhode  Island,  presided.    Statistical 

*'Sxnali9in,  False  and  True,"  by  President  D.  reports  were   received  from    65  of   the  94 

J.  Hill,  LL.  D. ;  ^*  Church  Finances  "  (a)  *'*'  Ten-  churches  of  the  denomination,  which  returned 

^Ti  of  Property,"  by  the  Rev.  Alfred  Taylor;  7,676  members,  and  a  gain  of  159  from  the 

r^) '^Current  Expenses  and  Benevolence,"  by  previous  year.    8izty- eight  Sabbath  -  schools, 

H.  H.  Lamport ;  ^^  Christian  Art  in  Relation  oeiog  two  thirds  of  the  whole  number,  re- 

to  Baptlam,'*  by  £.   Dodge,  D.  D,  LL.  D.;  ported  480  teachers,  869  officers,  and  4,907 

**  litorj^  in  Baptist  ChurchM,"  bv  the  Rev.  pupils.     The  Woman*s  Board  made  its  first 

Edvard  Braialin;   '^The  Revised  version  of  annual  report,  from  which  it  appeared  that 

the  Scriptares ;   its  Practical  Use,"  by  H.  F.  $2,500  had  been  raised  by  the  women  of  the 

Colby,  D.  D. ;  ^^  Tests  of  Admission  to  the  denomination  for  denominational  work.    The 

Cfanrch,"  by  Prof.  T.  Harward  Pattison,  D.  D. ;  treasurer  of  the  Memorial  Fund  reported  that 

**  The  Spiritoal  Life  as  affected^ '  (a)  ^'  by  In-  he  had  $82,000  in  his  hands,  the  greater  part 

teUdctnal  Problems,"  President  A.   A.  Ken-  of  which  had  been  devoted  to  denominational 

dr.ct,  D.  D. ;  (5)  *'  by  Social  Conditions,"  tbe  objects.  Several  bequests  and  gifts  of  property 

Eer.  Richard  Montague.    The  readings  of  the  had  also  been  made  for  the  fund,  the  value  ot 

pipers  were  followed  by  general  voluntary  which  was  not  yet  estimated.    The  receipts  of 

•liscosnons  of  tbe  subjects  to  which  they  ap-  tbe  Missionary  Society  had  been  $9,886,  be- 

p««rt8ined.  sides  a  gift  of  real  estate  which  was  worth  not 

WwlWw  WmgdM  CsamllMk— The  Southern  less  than  $500.    Of  this  sum,  $7,464  had  been 

Baptist  Convention  met  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  May  contributed  for  general  and  special  purposes, 

6.    The  Rey.  P.  H.  Mell,  D.  D.,  was  chosen  and  $2,422  for  the  Permanent  Fund.    The  ex- 

/resident.     A  qnestion  arose  on  the  organiza-  penditures  had  been  $9,524 :  $8,788  for  China 

f:  in  of  tbe  body  ooncemmg  the  admission  of  and  Holland ;  $4,586  for  domestic  work ;  and 

tvo  woman  delegates  who  bad  been  oommis-  $1,254  for  administration,  etc.    The  society 

^jtL<id  by  the  Scate  Convention  of  Arkansas,  was  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  $1,892.     In 

Toe  majority  report  of  the  committee  to  which  the  mission  at  Shanghai,  China,  were  report- 

tae  sabject  was  referred,  favored  the  admission  ed  one  missionary,  one  Sabbath-school,  day- 

cf  the  women,  while  the  minority  report  op-  schools,  and  18  church  -  members.    Twenty- 

yomtd  it  as  not  oontemplated  in  the  oonstitu-  one  agents  of  the  society  laboring  in  the  home 

tioa  of  the  convention.  A  motion  was  adopted  field  returned  92  additions,  58  of  which  were 

'•?  snfaatitate  the  minority  report  for  the  ma-  by  baptism.   The  Education  Society  submitted 

jvriry  report^  whereupon  the  women  with-  the  statistical  reports  of  Milton  College,  Wis- 

•frew  their  application.    The  Board  of  Foreign  consin,  and   Alfred    University,  New  York. 

Visions  reported  that  its  total  avaiUble  funds  Eighteen  thousand  copies  of  tracts  had  been 

f  If  the  year  had  been  $81,289,  and  that  it  had  published  by  the  Tract  Society.    The  first  vol- 

t  Salanee  in  the  treasury  of  $1,144.    Fifteen  ume  of  a  book  on  the  Sabbath  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 

Kw  missionaries  had  been  sent  out.    Special  A.  H.  Lewis  had  been  published,  and  the  second 

aention  was  made  in  the  report  of  the  mis-  volume,  in  press,  was  nearly  ready.   Six  regular 
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periodioaU  were  published  under  the  direction  report  of  228  sohoola,  with  an  aggregate  mem- 

of  the  society.    A  resolution  was  adopted  by  bership  of  25,915. 

the  Conference  to  the  effect  that  the  Seventh-  The  receipts  of  the  Home  Mission  Society 
Day  Baptists,  *^  believing  in  the  principles  of  (including  $1,548  contributed  through  the 
humanity  and  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  Woman's  Mission  Society)  had  been  $12,956, 
being  themselves  engaged  in  efforts  to  establish  and  the  appropriations  made  by  it  had  amount- 
Christianity  in  China,  desire  to  place  on  record  ed  to  $4,800.  The  sum  of  $2,084  had  been 
their  earnest  protest  against  the  unchristian  raised  in  the  Church  Extension  department, 
policy  of  our  Government  with  respect  to  the  The  receipts  of  the  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
immigration  of  the  Chinese,  and  their  abhor-  ciety  had  been  $19,268,  and  its  disbursements 
rence  of  the  recent  most  unlawful  and  inhuman  $17,940.  Its  permanent  fund  was  $8,700.  The 
killing  of  Chinese  by  miners  in  Wyoming  Ter-  mission  is  in  India,  and  its  returns  are  included 
ritory."  Euffrossed  copies  of  this  resolution  in  the  general  denominational  statistics  under 
were  orderea  sent  to  the  Chinese  legation  in  the  heading  of  the  Orissa  and  Bengal  Yearly 
Washington,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Unit-  Meeting.  It  includes  eight  churches,  with  which 
ed  Stat^  and  the  mission  in  China.  Besolu-  are  connected  a  Bible-school,  seven  common 
tions  were  adopteda  pproving  the  principle  of  schools,  and  sixty-three  iunde-schools  and  a 
prohibition  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors,  dispensarv.  The  Woman^s  Missionary  Society 
and  declaring  the  license  system,  high  or  low,  returned  $3,808  of  receipts — ^in  addition  to  those 
as  applied  to  that  traffic,  *^  wrong  in  principle,  of  the  former  society — and  co-operates  with  the 
and  a  crime  against  Gk>d  and  man.'^  society  in  the  supoort  of  schools  for  girls,  Ze- 

IIL  Fie^WIB  Baptist  Chiiclb — ^The  following  nana  missions,  and  a  Girls^  Orphanage,  in  con- 
is  a  Bummary  of  the  statistics  of  the  Free- Will  nection  with  the  Indian  mission.  The  miEsion 
Baptist  churches,  as  they  are  given  in  the'*  Free-  returned  in  all  666  communicants  with  40  ad- 
Will  Baptist  Register  for  1885  " :  Number  of  ditions  by  baptism  during  the  year,  8,185  Sun- 
yearly  meetings,  46;  of  quarterly  meetings,  day-school  scholars,  and  a  native  Christian  com- 
185 ;  of  churches,  1,496 ;  of  ordained  preach-  munity  of  1,004  souls.  The  contributions  by 
ers,  1,286 ;  of  Uncensed  preachers,  159 ;  of  native  members  amounted  to  600  rupees, 
members,  80,918.  In  addition  to  the  churches  I¥«  B^gilir  Vaptisto  fai  Great  Britali.— The  fol- 
represented  in  these  are  many  other  small  Free-  lowing  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the 
Will  Baptist  bodies  in  the  Southern  and  West-  regular  Baptist  churches  in  Great  Britain  as 
em  States,  substantially  agreeing  in  faith  and  they  are  given  in  the  *^  Baptist  Year-Book  ^^ : 
practice  with  this  Church.  The '^  Liberal  Bap-  Number  of  churches,  1,961;  of  chapels, 
tist  Year-Book,''  published  in  1884,  makes  the  2,894,  having  sitting  accommodations  for  882,- 
following  estimates  of  the  numbers  of  mem-  508  persons ;  of  pastors,  1,484 ;  of  teachers  in 
bersof  such  bodies:  Various  Free-Will  Baptist  Sunday  -  schools,  89,085;  of  Sunday-school 
associations  in  the  United  States,  13,190 ;  Gen-  pupils,  884,018. 

eral  Baptists,  18,225;  Separate  Baptists,  6,829;  The  regular  annual  (spring)  meetings  of  the 

United  Baptists,  1,400 ;  Church  of  God,  40,-  Baptist  Union  of  Eneland  and  Wales,  and  of 

000;   Free  Christian  Baptists  of  New  Bruns-  the  societies  affiliated  with  it,  were  held  in 

wick,  10,777 ;  Free  Baptists  of  Nova  Scotia,  London  in  the  last  days  of  April.    The  report 

8,415.    These,  added  to  the  numbers  recorded  of  the  Council  of  the  Union  showed  that,  on 

above,  would  make  169,249  members  of  church  the  81st  of  December,  1884,  accommodation 

of  similar  faith  with  that  of  the  Free-Will  Bap-  existed  in  8,900  chapels  for  1,1 60,000  nersons. 

tist  Church.  The  reported  membership  in  2,699  churches 

The  latest  reports  of  the  Free-Will  Baptist  was  812,460,  an  increase  of  7,600  from  the 
benevolent  societies  at  hand  are  those  of  1884,  previous  year.  The  sum  of  £71,000  had  been 
which  were  presented  in  October.  The  Edu-  expended  in  new  chapels  for  the  provision  of 
cation  Society  returned  for  that  year,  its  forty-  about  18,600  sittings,  and  the  sum  of  £85,000 
fifth,  a  total  income  of  $8,681 ;  while  the  amount  had  been  paid  toward  the  diminution  of  debt, 
of  expenditures  was  $2,227,  and  $6,225  had  been  The  ninety-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Bap- 
invested.  The  total  amount  of  invested  funds  tist  Missionary  Society  was  held  April  80tb. 
was  $10,616.  The  society  had  afforded  aid  to  Mr.  Joseph  Hoare  presided.  The  receipts  of 
twenty-one  students  in  the  Theological  and  the  society  had  been  £67,828,  and  the  expendi- 
other  schools  of  the  Church,  to  the  amount  of  tnres  £67,858,  the  largest  in  one  year  during 
$1,119.  The  educational  institutions  include  the  society *s  existence.  The  debt  of  the  pre vi- 
Hillsdale  College.  Mich.,  which  reported  an  ous  year  had  been  removed,  and  the  society 
attendance  of  867  students ;  Bates  College,  had  a  balance  in  its  treasury  for  the  first  time 
Lewiston,  Maine,  with  a  theological  school  in  thirteen  years.  Twenty-two  missionaries 
attached;  Storer  College,  Harper's  Ferry,  W.  had  been  accepted  by  the  committee.  The 
Va.,  where  special  attention  is  given  to  the  federated  colonial  churches  of  Australia  con- 
icstraction  of  freedmen  ;  Rio  Grande  College,  templated  raising  £22000  a  year  for  strengtli- 
Gallia  County,  Ohio ;  Ridgeville  College,  Ridge-  ening  the  mission  in  Eastern  Bengal, 
ville,  Ind. ;  and  five  seminaries  and  preparatory  The  mission-fieldsi— in  India,  Ceylon,  China, 
schools.  Japan,  Central  Africa  (the  Congo),  the  west 

The  Sunday-School  Union  made  an  imperfect  coast  of  Africa  (Cameroons  and  Victoria),  the 
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West  Indies^  Norway,  Brittanj,  and  Italy— re-  weight,  besides  which  smaller  hats  were  used 

t  irned  83  stations,  432  sub-stations,  130  mis-  iD  the  latter  game.    Ten  or  twelve  years  after 

sioQiiriea,  292  native  evaogelists,  and  3  female  the  organization  of  the  Olympic  Club  in  Phila- 

teachers  connected  with  the  West  African  mis-  delphia,  a  still  further  advance  in  the  devel- 

sioQ.    Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley  was  present  at  the  opment  of  base-ball  began  to  be  made,  two 

ADiiiversary  of  the  society,  ana  spoke  of  tlie  or  three  base-ball  clubs  springing  into  exist- 

i:>od  results  that  were  following  it^  work  in  ence  in  New  York  in  1845,  prominent  among 

tU  Congo  country.            ^  which  was  the  Knickerbocker  Club,  the  Nes- 

The  Baptist  Zenana  Mission  returned  receipts  tor  of  the  national  game  in  the  metropolis. 

aTTiouating  to  £6,209,  and  the  expenditure  of  The  organization  of  the  Knickerbocker  Club  in 

£~>,543  in  behalf  of  its  work  in  India.    It  had  itself  presents  a  brief  but  interesting  chapter. 

&jent3  at  15  important  towns  in  that  country,  As  early  as  1842  a  number  of  the  votaries  of 

ojnsUting  of  38  lady  zenana  visitors,  15  assist-  the  then  existing  game  of  baseball  used  to 

aiitd,  and  83  native  Bible-women  and  school-  meet  for  practice  on  the  vacant  lots  at  Twenty- 

t^uehers,  by  whom  960  homes  were  regularly  seventh  street  and  Fourth  avenue,  and  here  it 

viiiited  and  1,270  pupils  looked  after.      The  was  that  the  old  club  may  be  said  to  have  been 

society  supported  2  boarding-schools  with  80  born.    A  year  afterward  the  advance  of  the 

sttI  pupils,  and  30  day-schools  with  950  chil-  city's  boundaries  obliged  the  ball-players  to 

dren,  and  returned  7,000  dispensary  patients.  change  their  field  to  the  vacant  grounds  on 

1(16  autamnal  meetin$(  of  the  Baptist  Union  Murray  Hill.  When  this  latter  locality  became 

vai^  held  in  Swansea,  Wales,  beginning  Octo-  untenable  from  the  advance  of  residences  up- 

I'er  6ch.     The  Rev.  Dr.  Green  presided.    A  town,  the  players  emigrated  to  Hoboken,  and 

piper  was  read  on  the  progress  of  religion  in  prospecting  for  a  permanent  place  forsettlement 

Wdle^  which  was  claimed  to  be  due  chiefly  to  they  selected  the  southern  end  of  the  Elysian 

the  work  of  Nonconformists.     A  resolution  Fields,  and  in  1845,  after  playing  on  their  new 

was  passed,  calling  upon  all  members  of  Bap-  grounds  during  the  summer,  the  Knickerbocker 

list  churches  possessing  the  franchise  to  vote  Base-Ball  Club  became  a  permanent  organiza- 

in  the  coming  general  election,  ^*  to  be  loyal  to  tion,  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  its  olub-play- 

tbeir  conscience  and  the  Saviour  at  the  polling*  ing  rules  being  September  23  of  that  year. 

lxH>th,  and  so  to  recognize  the  responsibility  of  The  Original  Rales. — Bj  way  of  showing  tho 

Christian  citizens/*  contrast  between  the  old  rules  of  the  game  in 

BlS£-BAItLi     The  now  national  field-game  vogue  thirty  years  ago,  and  those  of  the  mod- 

of  the  United  States  known  as  base-ball  was  ernized  and  perfected  game,  we  give  below  the 

erolved  from  the  old  English  school-boy  game  first  code  of  rules  adopted  by  the  Knicker- 

of  -*  rounders,*'  which  is  almost  obsolete.    Be-  bocker  Club  in  1845 : 

•' w^^*?""^  *^  ^^"^  ^"5  ^^  —1  ^^^i  ''''  ^^<^^^  1.  The  ba^essbnllbo  fh)m  "home"  to  sec 

which  both  games  are  played  is  similar,  there  ond  base,  forty-two  paces;  fttmi  first  to  third  base, 

i$  scarcely  any  resemblance  between  them,  forty-two  paces  equidistant. 

t  .6  origimd  sport  being  a  mere  boyish  pas-  S^c*  2*  The  game  tooonsist  of  twenty-one  ooimts 

time,  while  the  American  game  of  base-ball  is  ^*^®'  ^^^^  \^^  ooncluaion  au  equ^  number  of 

a  ^port  requiring  the  tnuned  skiU  of  manly  SEo.rThe^dlmustbe  pitched  and  not  thrown  to 

arMetea  to  ezoel  in  it.     The  development  of  the  bat. 

liise-ball  in  the  United  States  has  quite  an  in-  Sbo.  4.  A  ball  knocked  outside  the  range  of  the  first 

tcresdng  history.    It  first  appeared  in  the  At-  **'i^i"^«^?  j?/??k 

!a!itic  coast  cities  in  the  form  of  an 

t'lii-jo  of  rounders  known  as  "  town- ^^ 

i'y>at  the  oldest  town- ball  club  in  the  country  '  6xo.  6,  A  ball  being  struck  or  tii^>ed,  and  caught 

«*»  the  Olympic,  of  Philadelphia,  which  was  either  flyiniif  or  on  the  first  bound,  is  a  band  out. 

a.  4t  organized  in  1833.     The  game  was  also  ,.  ^?f  s,^:  f  PL»y?»  nmmng  the  bases,  ahall  he  out  if 

irr.  «.-  ?•»  Vaw  'Qw>^\aw%a  4-rvnrno  ttK>rv.-.4-  ♦!.«♦  ^^  ^hc  ball  IS  111  thc  luindB  of  au  adversary  or  on  the  base, 

tn  >wn  in  New  England  towns  about  that  pe-  ^r  the  runner  is  touched  by  it  before  he  makes  hii 

r  nl,  bat  not  to  the  extent  of  its  being  played  base ;  it  being  understood,  however,  that  in  no  in- 

;>y  aay  gpooial  clubs.     Afterward,  however,  it  stance  is  a  ball  to  be  thrown  at  him. 

wi«!  moatfied  somewhat  and  beoame  a  recog-  Sec  8.  A  player,  running,  who  sliall  prevent  an  ad- 

Dz.^  Eastmi  States  field  sport  under  the  dis-  J^^  ^  S*a  h^d'off  ^  ^^^        *^^''"  °'*^" 

:  L^ti  ve  title  of  "  The  Massachusetts  Game  " ;  §«,. ».  If 'two  hands  i^'  already  out,  a  plaver  nin- 

t  e  (Jinereace  between  town-ball  of  the  Phila-  ning  home  at  the  time  a  ball  is  straok,  can  not  make 

'i .-'  '^hians  and  the  ^^  Yankee  game  "  lying  chief-  sn  aoe  if  the  striker  is  caught  out. 

.T  iQ  the  delivery  of  the  ball  to  the  bat  and  in  |«^-  J?-  J}^^  ^^^  out,  all  out.           ^ 

'..size  and  weight  of  the  ball  used.  The  pitch-  "  to™''  ^^'"  musttate  their  stnke  m  regular 

tr  in  "  town-ball "  was  only  allowed  to  toss  or  Sbc.  is.  No  aoe  or  base  can  be  made  on  a  foul  strike. 

;  it  .h  the  ball  to  the  bat,  while  in  the  ^^  Mas-  Seo.  la.  A  runner  can  not  be  put  out  in  making 

•ii  hunetta  game  "  throwing  the  ball  to  the  bat  one  base,  when  a  balk  is  made  by  the  pitcher. 

IT «  the  diatom;  the  ball  in  "  town-ball"  was.  ^„?!S\lt45?i^i?«^**?,^^^^^^                         ^''''^'' 

.       .        •'         r                  J        •  1.   ji     •  out  ot  the  fleld  wnen  strucs. 
irrii  inebea  m  eircnmferenoe  and  weighed  six 

'^n'ies,  while  in  the  ^'Massachusetts  game*'  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  this  simple  code  of 

t  <:  ball  was  not  more  than  half  that  size  or  rules  a  base-runner  conld  only  be  pnt  ont  if  he 
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was  hit  bj  the  ball  thrown  at  him  while  ran-  of  six  and  a  qnarter  ounoes  and  a  circumfer- 
ning  from  base  to  base.    The  New  York  Club  enoe  of  ten  and  a  Quarter  inches,  an  ounce 
rules  of  the  Knickerbockers  of  1845  governed  heavier  and  an  inch  larger  than  the  ball  now 
the  game  in  the  metropolis  np  to  the  year  1857,  in  use.    8ecoDdlj,  the  bat  was  nnlimited  as 
when  the  then  existing  dubs — prominent  among  to  its  length,  &  sixty-inch  bat  being  then  in 
which  were  the  Knickerbocker,  Gotham,  Eagle,  use  by  some  players.    The  pitcher's  position 
and  Empire,  of  New  York ;  the  Excelsior,  Put-  was  undefined,  except  that  he  was  not  to  Btep 
nam,  Atlantic,  Eckford,  and  OontinentcJ,  of  in  front  of  a  line  forty-five  feet  from  the  home- 
Brooklyn  ;  and  the  Harlem  and  Uuion  of  Mor-  base,  and  this  line  was  twelve  feet  in  length. 
risania — met  together  in  convention  in  May,  Then,  too,  while  the  batsman  was  subject  to 
and  organized  a  **  National  Association  of  Base-  the  penalty  of  called  strikes  for  not  hitting  at 
Ball  Players."    The  new  code  of  playing-rules  fair  balls,  the  pitcher  was  not  punished  at  all 
adopted  by  this  Association  in  1857  was  another  for  a  wild  delivery  of  the  bidL     The  boyish 
step  in  the  evolution  of  the  game  toward  a  per-  rule  of  the  bound-catch  of  fair  balls  prevailed^ 
feet  development.    The  '*  New  York  game  " —  and  base-running  was  checked  by  the  prohi bi- 
as the  game  as  iilaycd  under  the  Association  tion  of  taking  a  base  on  a  fly  ball-catoh  until 
rules  was  then  called,  in  contradistinction  to  the  the  ball  had  been  held  by  the  pitcher.    But 
Philadelphia  town-ball,  and  the  East<em,  Mas-  the  rules  were  amended  year  after  year;  and 
sachusetts,  or  New  England  game— made  rapid  the  game  approached  nearer  the  point  of  ])er- 
strides  in  popular  favor  during  1858  and  1859.  feet  play;  though  it  required  a  whole  decade 
But  it  was  left  to  the  Excelsior  Club  of  Brook-  of  yearly  revisions  before  base-ball  was  thor- 
lyn  to  give  an  impetus  to  the  increasing  popu-  oughly  nationalized,  and  a  really  new  method 
larity  of  base-ball,  and  this  was  done  by  the  of  playing  it  practically  developed, 
two  grand  tours  this  dub  made  in  I860,  the       Tke  TlMtry  ef  tke  fiaiM. — ^There  is  no  manly 
first  through  the  western  cities  of  New  York  field-game  in  existence  the  theory  of  which  is 
State,  and  the  second  through  Pennsylvania  so  easy  of  comprehension  as  that  of  base-ball, 
and  Maryland.    In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  our  and  hence  comes  much  of  its  great  populari- 
American  game  started  on  its  Toy  age  of  life  in  ty ;  and  yet  to  excel  in  the  game  as  a  noted 
1860,  for  its  previous  existence  had  only  amount-  expert  requires  not  only  the  possession  of  the 
ed  to  a  series  of  trial-trips,  as  it  were,  prepara-  physical  attributes  of  s^'ength,  endurance,  and 
tory  to  its  popular  invasion  of  the  American-  af^ty,  combined  with  good  throwing  and  run- 
ized  portion  of  the  Western  world.    What  the  ning  powers,  but  also  the  moral  and  mental 
Knickerbocker  Olub  did  in  the  earlier  period  forces  of  courage,  pluck,  and  nerve,  and  of 
of  the  history  of  the  game,  in  establishing  base-  Bound  judgment,  quick  perception,  thorough 
ball  on  a  permanent  basis,  the  Excelsior  Club  control  of  temper,  and  the  presence  of  mind 
followed  up  by  their  successful  eflfort  to  extend  to  act  promptly  in  critical  emergencies.     Tl.e 
its  popularity.    The  advent  of  the  then  noted  simple  theory  of  base-ball  is  briefiy   as  fol- 
Exceldor  Club  nine  in  the  cities  of  Albany,  lows:  A  tolerably  level  field  being  selected,  n 
Troy,  and  Rochester,  and  afterward  in  Phila-  space  of  ground  is  marked  out  in  the  form  of 
delphia  and  Baltimore,  not  only  spreading  the  a  diamond  with  four  equal  sides,  on  each  cor- 
fame  of  that  club  far  and  wide,  but  io  popu-  ner  of  which  diamond  field  are  placed  the  four 
larizing  the  sport,  accomplished  in  one  year  bases,  three  of  which  are  base-bags,  and  the 
what  a  whole  decade  of  ordinary  work  would  fourth — home-base — of  stone.     The  contest* 
not  otherwise  have  done.    One  result  of  this  ants  in  the  game  include  nine  players  on  each 
tour  was  a  large  addition  to  the  number  of  side,  who  occupy  the  nine  positions  in  the  fi<;ld, 
base- ball  clubs  outside  of   the  metropolitan  which  comprise  the  pitcher  and  catcher,  the 
home  of  the  game,  as  was  shown  by  the  in-  three  basemen,  the  short-stopi  and  the  three 
crease  of  the  list  of  members  of  the  National  out-fielders.    When  the  game  oegins,  one  nine 
Association  from  twenty-five  clubs  in  1858  to  take  up  their  positions  in  the  field,  and  tlie 
eighty-odd  clubs  in  1861,  the  year  following  other  side  send  their  men  to  the  bat    The  ol>- 
the  tours  of  the  Excelsior  Club.  The  officers  of  iect  of  the  field  side  is  to  put  out  three  of  their 
the  first  National  Association,  elected  in  1858,  batting  opponents,  in  which  case  the  latter  in 
were  as  follow:  President,  William  H.  Van  turn  go  to  the  field.    The  batting  side,  on  their 
Cott ;  First  Vice-President,  Dr.  J.  B.  Jones ;  part,  strive  to  hit  the  ball  pitched  to  them  in 
Second  Vice-President,  Thomas  S.  Dakin ;  Re-  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  them  to  rnn  t<t 
cording  Secretary,  J.  Ross  Postley ;    Corre-  bases  safely  without  being  put  out,  and  also  to 
spending   SecretaiT',    Theodore   F.*  Jackson;  score  runs,  a  run  being  scored  every  time  a 
Treasurer,  E.  H.  Brown.  base-runner  touches  the  home-base  after  bein^^ 
The  playing-rules  of  the  game  adopted  by  at  the  bat,  before  being  put  out,  this  bein^ 
the  National  Association  in  1856  were  crude  done  either  by  a  series  of  hits,  or  by  one  lon:r 
and  incomplete  as  a  whole,  though  they  suf-  hit  that  sends  the  ball  beyond  the  reach  of 
ficed  for  uie  purposes  of  the  hidf-ot^anized  the  out-fielders.    The  batting  side  send  their 
style  of  play  in  vogue  at  that  period.    In  the  men  to  the  bat  in  rotation  until  three  of  them 
first  place,  the  regulation  ball  was  too  heavy  are  put  out,  and  then  the  innings-play  emU 
and  too  cumbersome  for  really  skillful  field-  This  goes  on  until  nine  innings  on  each  s\\\\^ 
ing,  its  legal  dimensions  admitting  of  a  weight  have  been  played,  and  then  the  side  that  hai 
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scored  the  most  nins  wins  tfie  game.  In  case 
the  scores  are  equal  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  even 
inningB,  then  plaj  is  continued  until  one  side  or 
the  oSier  scores  a  inajoritj  of  runs,  or  until 
play  is  stopped  bj  darkness.  Unless  Hve  in- 
nings are  completed  on  both  sides,  however, 
there  can  be  no  game.  This  is  base-ball  in  its 
theoretical  form.  As  played  under  the  present 
code  of  rales  governing  it,  of  course  more  com- 
plex details  are  introduced ;  and  thoroughly  to 
interpret  the  professional  code  of  the  game,  as 
the  official  association  umpires  of  the  period 
sre  required  to  do,  demands  mental  powers  of 
no  mean  ability.  A  match-game  of  base-ball 
iTerages  not  over  two  hours  of  time  in  play- 
in^r,  even  at  the  hands  of  amateur  exemplars 
of  the  game,  and  still  less  when  trained  pro- 
feasionals  are  the  contestants. 

Ptsffiiisial  Playtigt — In  the  early  period  of 
tiie  history  of  base-ball  the  game  was  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  amateur  class  of  the  fhiter- 
nitj,  professionals  being  debarred,  under  the 
old  Association  rules,  f^om  participating  in 
match-games.  With  the  growth  of  base-ball 
in  popularity,  however,  came  the  opportunity 
to  make  money  out  of  it,  and  the  old  National 
Association  had  not  been  in  existence  ten  years 
bafore  professionalism,  in  a  disguised  form,  be- 
ran  to  find  a  foothold  in  the  Uistitution ;  and 
in  ISSO  and  1870  this  element  became  a  ruling 
poiver  in  the  Association,  and  its  aggressions, 
ealmloating  at  the  close  of  the  season  of  1870, 
led  to  a  division  in  the  ranks  of  the  fraternity 
at  large,  one  result  of  which  was  the  organi- 
zation of  two  National  Associations  out  of  the 
dabs  that  had  composed  the  first  Association 
—the  amateur  daas  organizing  the  ^*  National 
Amateur  Association ''  in  1871,  and  the  profes- 
sioaal  clubs  establishing  the  first  **  National 
A'«so<»ation  of  Professional  Base-Ball  Players" 
the  same  year.  From  this  time  forward  pro- 
fe&iional  clubs  increased  in  number  each  season, 
ind  fifteen  years  after  the  organization  of  the 
first  professional  association,  over  a  dozen  dif- 
f<drent  leagues  of  professional  clubs  were  in 
existence,  and  a  capital  reaching  into  hnn- 
drerls  of  thousands  of  dollars  was  invested  in 
the  husinesa.  This  growth  of  professionalism 
did  not  lessen  the  amateur  class  of  the  frater- 
nity at  all ;  on  tlie  contrary,  it  spread  the  growth 
^(  the  game  in  general  popularity,  though 
there  was  an  interregnum  when  sundry  evus, 
which  followed  in  the  train  of  professional 
pUjring,  temporarily  hail  a  damaging  effect  on 
the  good  name  of  the  national  game,  and  for  a 
time  retarded  its  advance  in  public  estimation. 
Bat  the  estiiblishmettt  of  the  National  League 
in  1S76,  which  was  the  successor  of  the  first 
profesnonal  National  Association,  introduced 
refijrm  measures  that  had  the  effect  of  purg- 
ing the  professional  clubs  of  the  ''cracked" 
dement,  which  had  worked  its  way  into  the 
irena,  and  t^e  war  the  League  made  upon 
pool-selling  in  connection  with  professional 
Ull- playing  —  the  greatest  curse  American 
iports  have  ever  suffered  from— did  much  to 


purify  the  ranks  of  the  fraternity.  Since  then 
the  National  League,  and  the  later  organized 
American  Association,  have  combined  their 
forces  in  support  of  stringent  laws  in  favor  of 
playing  the  game  in  its  integrity,  and  now 
honest  play  is  the  rule— enforced  by  strong 
laws — throughout  the  entire  professional  arena. 


His  Grand  Ttinb— From  the  period  of  the 
grand  tour  made  by  the  Excelsior  Club  in 
1860  up  to  1880,  three  events  occurred  that 
formed  noteworthy  chapters  in  the  records  of 
the  game,  and  these  were  the  tour  of  the  Na- 
tiomJ  Club  of  Washington  to  Oincinnati,  St. 
Loais,  and  Chicago  in  1867 ;  the  tour  of  the 
Oincinnati  Club  to  Maine  in  the  East,  New  Or- 
leans in  the  South,  and  California  in  the  West 
in  1869,  during  which  that  club  accomplisbed 
what  no  other  dob  has  since  done,  and  that 
was  to  go  through  the  entire  season  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  game;  and  the  visit  to 
Great  Britain  in  1874  by  the  Boston  and 
Athletic  Professional  Clubs.  These  tours  had 
a  great  effect  in  extending  the  popularity  of 
the  game,  the  trip  to  England  especially  giv- 
ing the  American  national  game  a  world-wide 
fame;  besides  which  the  remarkable  skill  in 
fielding  shown  by  the  American  base-ball  play- 
ers, while  playing  cricket  as  well  as  base-bi^l, 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  English  cricketers  to 
the  possibilities  of  the  American  game  as  an 
excellent  training-school  for  learning  to  excel 
in  fielding  for  use  in  playing  cricket.*  The 
ball-players  did  not  lose  a  single  game  in  which 
they  played  as  cricketers  while  in  England. 

Haw  t»  lean  the  Caae^ — There  are  two  ways 
of  learning  to  play  base-ball :  the  one  is  to  learn 
it  for  the  simple  object  in  view  of  recreative 
exercise ;  and  tiie  other  is  to  acquire  a  thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  the  game  in  order  to 
oecome  a  professional  expert.  The  former  in- 
volves but  little  time  or  trouble,  inasmuch  as 
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the  theoretical  knowledge  reqaisite  for  the  catch  the  ball  ^*on  the  flj'' — ^viz.,  before  it 
parpoee  can  be  readily  acquired  in  an  hour's  touches  the  ground — ^in  which  case  the  batsman 
study  of  any  standard  work  on  the  subject ;  must  be  put  out  at  first  base  in  the  regular  w&j, 
while  an  afternoon's  practice  on  the  field,  in  or  touched  while  off  the  base.    The  moment 
an  amateur  contest,  will  afford  all  the  practical  the  batsman  hits  a  '^  fair  ball ' *— that  is,  a  bnll 
information  necessary.    To  become  an  expert  that  strikes  the  ground  in  front  of  the  foul- 
professional  player,  however,  not  only  neces-  ball  lines — ^he  drops  his  bat  and  runs  for  the 
sitates  an  attentive  study  of  the  rules  of  the  first  base,  and  in  so  doing  he  is  privileged  to 
game,  and  of  those  special  applications  of  them  overrun  that  base  after  touching  it,  and  then  to 
known  as  ^'points,"  but  also  a  regular  course  return  to  the  base  without  being  put  out,  pro- 
of training  m  order  to  insure  the  highest  de-  vided  he  touches  the  base  in  the  first  place  be- 
gree  of  skill  in  each  of  the  several  departments  fore  the  ball  is  held  by  the  base-player  while 
of  the  game.    To  learn  the  game,  therefore,  for  touching  the  base,  but  not  otherwise.    In  the 
an  hour  or  two  of  recreation  is  a  simple  task,  case  of  the  batsman's  hitting  a  fair  ball,  not 
but  to  go  into  a  regular  course  of  systematic  held  on  first  base  as  above  referred  to,  which 
training  in  order  to  become  a  skillful  profes-  is  caught  on  the  fly,  he  is  out ;  or  if  a  foul  ball 
sional  player  is  like  everything  else  in  which  is  similarly  caught ;  or  if,  in  running  to  first 
any  special  standard  of  physical  skill  is  aimed  base,  he  runs  outside  the  path  of  the  base-lines, 
at,  viz.,  a  task  that  involves  steady  and  per-  or  if  he  hinders  a  fielder  from  catching  the  hit 
severing  application,  fatiguing  exertion,  plenty  ball,  he  is  out.    As  a  base-runner  he  is  also  out 
of  pluck,  thorough  control  of  temper,  and  con-^  if  he  runs  three  feet  beyond  the  line  of  the  bases 
siderable  powers  of  endurance;  and,  withal,  to  avoid  the  ball  while  in  the  hands  of  a  fielder; 
the  physical  aptitude  to  excel  in  one  or  the  or  if  he  be  forced  to  leave  a  base  by  the  act  of 
other  of  those  special  departments  of  the  game  the  batsman  hitting  a  fair  ball,  and  the  boll  is 
known  as  **  pitching,"  ^*  catching,"  *'base-play,"  held  on  the  base  he  is  forced  to  run  to,  before 
out-fielding,  batting,  and  base-running.  he  can  touch  it,  he  is  out.    When  the  batsman 

Tkt  Flayt^4talM* — It  would  be  beyond  the  hits  a  foul  ball — a  bail  touching  the  ground 

scope  of  this  article  to  occupy  the  space  with  back  of  the  foul-ball  lines — though  he  is  liable 

details  of  the  regular  code  of  playing-rules  to  be  put  out  on  such  ball  by  its  being  caught, 

of  the  game  that  now  govern  it,  and  there-  base-runners  are  not  forced  to  leave  tneir  bases 

fore,  in  place  of  the  elaborate  rules  of  the  on  such  balls,  as  in  the  case  of  fair  hit  balls, 

game,  we  embody  the  pith  of  the  roles  in  de-  and  in  case  they  run  bases  on  such  foul  balls 

scribing  the  playing  of  a  regular  match-game,  they  are  privileged  to  return  to  the  bases  they 

in  which  are  introduced  the  prominent  points  left  when  the  ball  was  struck,  provided  they 

of  play  as  developed  under  the  rules  of  the  ^a-  do  so  on  the  run.    On  a  foul  ball  caught  on  the 

tional  League,  the  professional  code  governing  fly,  however,  the  base-runners  are  privileged 

the  game  Siroughout  the  country.  to  run  a  base  the  moment  the  catch  has  been 

Supposing  the  diamond  field  laid  out,  con-  made.  There  are  two  classes  of  foul  balls, 
testing  nines  chosen,  an  umpire  selected,  and  one  class  comprising  balls  hit  high  in  the  air, 
the  choice  of  innings  tossed  for,  the  nine  cap-  and  the  other  balls  hit  directly  to  the  ground, 
tained  by  A  going  to  the  bat  and  that  by  B  go-  If  a  ball,  hit  up  in  the  air,  falls  on  fair  ground, 
ing  to  the  field,  the  umpire  calls  play,  and  it  becomes  fair ;  if  itlalls  on  foul  ground,  it 
the  contest  begins.  When  the  batsman  takes  becomes  foul.  But  if  the  ball  be  hit  direct 
his  position  at  the  bat,  the  umpire  asks  him  to  the  ground,  no  matter  if  it  first  strikes  the 
whether  he  wants  the  ball  delivered  to  him  ground  fair  or  foul,  it  only  becomes  a  fair  or 
*'  high  "  or  "  low,"  and  on  his  naming  the  char-  foul  ball  as  it  rests  on  the  ground  in  rolling 
acter  of  the  ball  he  wants,  the  pitcher  is  re-  from  foul  ground  to  fair,  or  vi^^  vema,  provided 
quired  to  deliver  the  ball  as  directed ;  and  on  that  it  so  rolls  "before  passing  first  or  third 
his  failure  to  do  this,  the  umpire  inflicts  the  bases.  Base-runners  are  each  given  one  base 
penalty  of  ^^  called  "  balls,  a  penalty  also  appli-  whenever  the  pitcher  mskes  a  *^  balk,"  and  this 
cable  to  the  pitcher^s  failure  to  deliver  the  ball  he  does  whenever  he  fails  to  deliver  the  ball  to 
over  the  home-base.  When  six  such  unfair  the  bat  after  making  any  one  of  the  motions 
balls  have  been  pitched — that  is,  "tossed,"  to  deliver  that  he  is  accustomed  to  make  in 
'^thrown,"  or  **  jerked" — to  the  bat,  tlie  bats-  pitching,  or  when  he  steps  outside  the  lines  of 
man  becomes  a  base-runner,  and  he  is  given  his  position  while  in  the  act  of  delivering  the 
one  base  on  the  six  called  balls.  If  the  bats-  ball  to  the  bat.  The  batsman,  too,  is  requin^d 
man  succeeding  him  is  similarly  sent  to  his  to  stand  within  the  lines  of  his  position  wlnlo 
base,  then  the  occupant  of  the  first  base  is  in  the  act  of  striking  at  the  ball,  or  he  will  be 
given  his  second ;  and,  in  case  of  four  men  be-  given  out  on  a  '*  foul  strike."  Then,  too,  base- 
ing  similarly  given  their  bases  in  succesnon,  runners  are  liable  to  be  put  out  for  allowing  a 
then  one  run  is  scored  on  balls  called.  If  three  fair  hit  ball  to  strike  their  persons  while  run- 
fair  balls — ^viz.,  balls  over  the  home-base  and  ning  a  base;  and  also  for  hindering  a  fielder 
at  the  height  called  for— are  delivered  to  the  from  fielding  a  ball.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
bat,  and  the  batsman  either  fails  to  hit  them,  the  batsman,  first  as  a  batsman  and  then  as  a 
or  refuses  to  strike  at  them,  the  umpire  decides  base-runner,  is  liable  to  be  put  out  in  eleven  dif- 
him  out  on  "  strikes,"  unless  the  catcher  fails  to  ferent  ways — ^first,  on  the  catoh  of  a  fair  h  1 1  ball ; 
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secoodly,  on  the  eatoh  of  a  foal  ball ;  thirdly, 
on  three  strikes;  foarthlj,  on  a  fool  strike — all 
of  these  chaDcea  oocnrring  while  he  is  the  bats- 
min ;  and  then,  as  a  baae-ronner,  from  being 
pat  out  at  first  base ;  or  when  touched  while 
off  ft  base ;  from  being  "  forced  "  off;  for  allow- 
iog  a  t>atted  ball  to  hit  him ;  for  not  avoiding 
a  fielder  while  catching  or  fielding  a  batted 
bill ;  for  going  beyond  the  base-line  to  avoid 
being  toached  by  the  ball ;  and,  lastly,  for  bat- 
ting oat  of  bia  regular  tnm  at  the  bat. 

tte  WitrriaJT. — The  size  of  a  ball-ground 
riQi^res  from  throe  to  four  hundred  fbet  in 
width  and  from  four  to  five  hundred  feet  in 
length,  and  the  upper  end  of  the  ground  con- 
t&i  OS  the  diamond  field.  The  home-base  comer 
of  the  diamond  muftt  be  at  least  ninety  feet 
from  the  boundary  of  the  ground.  The  mate- 
rials of  the  game  are  a  bidl  and  bats  of  the 
rei^alation  size,  and  to  these  are  added 
three  base-bags  and  a  stone  base,  two 
foul-ball  posts  and  flap,  and  iron  plates 
tor  the  pitcher's  position.  The  rules  de- 
tioiog  the  measurements  of  bats,  balls, 
and  bases  are  as  follow : 

The  in-fleld  must  be  a  space  of  ground 
thirty  yards  square. 

Tie' bases  ina-«t  be  four  in  number,  and 
de^i^zn&ted  as  first  base,  second  base,  third 
bi»e,  wad  home-base. 

The  home-base  must  be  of  white  rubber. 
rareke  inches  sqoaiv,  bo  fixed  in  the  ground 
A3  to  be  even  with  the  saiiaoe,  and  so  placed 
in  a  iTonier  of  the  in-field  that  two  of  its  sides 
«^:  1  form  part  of  the  bouodaries  of  said  in- 
fi  Id. 

The  first,  aeeood,  and  tlurd  bases  must  be 
eiavu  ba^  flfteen  inohes  square,  painted 
itfilte,  and  filled  with  Bome  eoft  matenal.and 
vi  plAoed  that  the  center  of  each  shall  be 
a!»n  a  sepamte  comer  of  the  in-field,  the 
lirvt  btie  at  the  risht  hand,  the  second  base 
oHoiitOf  and  the  ttdid  base  at  the  left  of  the 

All  the  bases  most  be  securely  fietened  in 
t^^ir  position,  and  ao  plaoed  as  to  be  distinct- 
ly vcn  by  the  ampin. 

The  fi>al  linea  must  be  drawn  in  stndght 
lines  from  the  outer  comer  of  the  home>Dase 
'iT'-fQ^h  the  center  of  the  positions  oi  the 
rr^t  and  third  bases,  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
r^>  md,  and  a  fine  shall  be  laid  down  from 
in  baaefotty-five  feet  In  length  toward  the 
'i^4ne-base  Mid  three  leei  oufeside  the  fool 

Tne  pttcfaei'a  lines  must  be  stnught  lines 
f-^-niiif  the  boundaries  of  a  space  of  ground 
in  the  m-field  tAx.  ftet  long  bylbur  feet  wide, 
i^^jiQt  fifty  ftet  fiom  tiie  center  of  the  home- 
l^^\  and  so  plaoed  that  the  six-foot  lines 
V'ald  each  be  two  feet  distant  from  and 
[i'iilel  with  a  straiffht  line  passing  through 
*  '  (XQter  of  the  nome  and  second  bases. 
i'i'h  oomer  cf  this  space  must  be  marked 

'  a  flat  iron  plate  or  stone  six  inches  square, 
t\^  1  in  the  i^roond  eren  with  the  sur&oe. 

l^vi  batsman^B  lines  must  be  straight  lines 
f  -^:n2  the  boundaries  of  a  Bpaoe  on  the 
rr.U  and  of  a  sinular  spoceon  the  left  of  the 
.  ue-baae,  six  feet  lon«?  by  four  feet  wide,  ,  , .    _ 
n:cndi]i2  three  feet  in  front  of  and  three  feet  belund 

•   xnter  of  the  home-base,  and  with  its  nearest  Ime 
-  '^fii  one  foot  ftx>m  the  home-base. 

T'je  ball  most  weigh  not  less  than  five  nor  more 
(Ua  five  Mid  a  outfter  ounoea,  aToirdupoSa.    It  must 
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measure  not  less  than  nine  nor  more  than  nine  and 
a  quarter  inches  in  drcumferenoe. 

The  bat  must  be  made  wholly  of  wood.  It  must 
be  round ;  must  not  exceed  two  and  one  half  inches 
in  diameter  in  the  thickest  part,  and  must  not  exceed 
foity-two  inohes  in  length. 

For  the  rules  of  the  game  in  detail,  see 
Spalding-s  '^League  Guide"  for  1886 ;  and  for 
special  instructions  in  the  four  departments 
of  the  game,  see  hand-books  on  *' Pitching," 
"Batting,"  "  Fielding," and  "Base-Running," 
by  Henry  Chadwick. 

The  appended  diagram  gives  the  figures 
showing  the  measurement  of  all  the  different 
lines  and  positions  of  the  diamond  field,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  the  National  League 
of  Professional  Base-Ball  Clubs  for  1886. 

Ite  fidsMS  oTthe  GoMr— Skill  in  the  art  of 
fielding  is  the  most  attractive  feature  of  base- 
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ball.  It  is  something  all  can  appreciate  and 
understand.  While  scientific  batting  is  only 
attractive  to  those  who  fully  understand  the 
difficulties  attendant  upon  it,  fine  play  in  the 
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field  can  be  enjojed  by  every  spectator,  ite 
beauties  being  as  plainly  apparent  as  is  tbe 
characteristio  blundering  in  the  field  of  a  mere 
novice  in  the  art*  In  batting,  however,  while 
the  great  majority  fully  eigoy  the  dashing  hit 
of  the  ball  that  yields  a  *' home-run,''  it  ib 
only  the  minority  who  have  sufiScient  knowl- 
edge of  the  batting  **  points ''  in  the  game  to 
appreciate  the  scientific  work  of  *'  facing  for 
position,''  **  timing  the  swing  of  the  bat,"  ob- 
serviog  '*  good  form  "  in  hitting,  and  other 
like  points  in  team-work  at  the  bat.  But  in 
fielding  every  one  in  the  crowd  of  spectators 
knows  when  a  fine  *^pick-up  "  of  a  "  hot  ground- 
er" is  made;  or  wnen  anard-hit  *' liner"  is 
handsomely  caught  '^  on  the  fiy  " ;  or  a  short 
high  ball  is  held  after  a  long  run  in  for  it  from 
the  out-field ;  or  when  an  apparently  safe  hit 
to  right  field  is  chansed  into  an  out  at  first 
base  by  tbe  active  fielding  and  swift,  accurate 
throwing-in  of  the  ball  to  the  first-base  man. 
Then,  too,  the  brilliant  catching  of  the  swift 
curved-line  balls  from  the  pitcher  by  the  catch- 
er, and  the  straight,  swift  throwing  of  the  lat- 
ter to  the  bases,  are  all  features  of  sharp  field- 
ing which  everybody  can  appreciate.  Hence 
it  is  that  fielding  is  the  most  orilliant  and  at- 
tractive feature  of  the  game.  Next  to  that  comes 
base-running,  which  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant essentials  of  succef^s  in  winning  games,  a 
greater  degree  of  intelligence  being  required  in 
the  player  who  would  elcel  in  base-ronning 
than  is  needed  either  in  fielding  or  in  batting. 
Of  the  four  departments  of  the  game  of  base- 
ball— pitching,  batting,  base-running,  and  field- 
ing— tne  delivery  of  tne  ball  to  the  bat  ranks 
as  the  most  important.  Indeed,  the  **  battery  '* 
of  a  club  team — viz.,  the  pitcher  and  catcher — 
is  the  main  feature  of  the  attacking  force  in  a 
contest,  and  it  is  chiefiy  on  the  excellence  of 
the  "  battery  "  work  that  success  in  a  match 
depends.  In  the  early  period  of  the  game's 
history  the  "  square  pitch  "  of  the  ball  to  the 
bat  was  the  invariable  rule;  but  since  the 
professional  rules  came  into  vogue,  overhand 
throwing  has  been  the  rule.  At  first  it  was 
disffuised,  but  afterward  it  was  openly  allowed 
under  all  the  codes  of  playing-rules.  and  now 
it  is  the  regular  rule  of  the  game  throughout 
the  country.  There  is  one  peculiar  feature  of 
the  method  of  the  delivery  of  the  ball  to  the 
bat  which  merits  special  notice,  and  that  is 
the  power  to  give  a  bias  to  the  ball  in  throwing 
it  to  the  bat  by  means  of  which  the  ball  is  made 
to  go  through  the  air  in  a  curved  horizontal 
line,  and  the  ball  is  made  to  carve  outward  or 
inward  toward  the  batsman,  at  the  option  of 
the  pitcher.  The  theory  of  this  curved  deliv- 
ery is  based  on  the  fact  that  a  retarding  ef- 
fect is  produced  on  one  side  of  the  ball  in  its 
passage  through  the  air,  caused  by  its  rotating 
on  its  own  axis,  by  which  means  it  deflects 
from  a  direct  line  on  the  side  of  the  ball  that 
passes  through  the  air  the  quickest.  The  ap- 
pended diagram  illostrates  the  lines  of  the 
curved  delivery. 


This  theory  is  practically  illustrated  in  every 
match-game  played  in  which  a  pitcher  who  i's 
well  up  in  the  curve-line  delivery  occupies  the 


pitcher's  position.  It  was  thoroughly  tested 
in  public  several  years  ago  in  Cincinnati  before 
several  college  principals.  The  first  practical 
exemplar  of  the  art  of  curving  the  ball  in  pitch- 
ing was  Arthur  Cammings,  we  pitcher  of  the 
Excelsiors  of  Brooklyn  in  1867.  But  it  had 
been  exhibited  in  actual  play  by  Richard  H. 
Willis,  of  the  Lone  Star  Club  of  Rochester, 
seven  or  eight  years  before  that  time. 

ne  SCUM  af  18M. — The  base-ball  season  of 
1885  saw  the  national  game  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  greater  degree  of  popularity  through  on  t 
the  united  States  and  Canada  than  ever  before. 
"While  amateur  clubs  could  be  counted  by  the 
thousand  in  the  most  populous  States  of  the 
Union,  the  professional  organizations  were  more 
numerous  than  ever.  The  game  never  flourish ed 
in  Canada  to  such  an  extent  as  in  1885,  while 
North,  East,  South,  and  West  in  the  United 
States  it  has  become  the  field-sport  of  the  peo* 
pie.  In  the  South,  during  the  past  year,  base- 
Dall  has  been  received  with  more  publio  favor 
than  ever  before,  the  Southern  Professional 
Association  having  become  a  permanent  organ- 
ization. The  contests  for  tbe  championship 
pennants  of  the  National  League  and  the  Amer- 
ican Association  during  the  season  of  1886  at- 
tracted hundreds  of  thousands  of  spectators  to 
witness  the  championship  games.  Especially 
was  the  struggle  for  the  League  pennant  a  note- 
worthy one,  &e  closeness  of  the  contest  be*ng 
exceptional  in  the  history  of  tbe  League.  The 
four  ffames  played  between  the  Chicago  and 
New  I  ork  Club  teams  in  Chicago  the  last  of 
September,  1885,  attracted  an  aggregate  of 
over  forty  thousand  people  to  the  Chicago  Club 
grounds,  and  the  receipts  were  nearly  twenty- 
five  thousand  doUars.  At  horse-races,  pedestri- 
an contests,  rowing-matches,  and  every  other 
Eublic  sport  in  vogue,  if  the  pool-selling  and 
ook-making  of  the  gambling  fhitemity  are 
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prereotod,  nearly  all  the  attraction  that  draws 
pQblie  patroDage  is  removed ;  bat  at  the  pro- 
fosoiul  ball-matches  for  championship  hon- 
orsk  especially  on  League  Olab  grounds — where 
pool-Klling  and  all  forms  of  open  public  bet- 
tiog  tre  prohibited  by  the  National  League 
kv^thoiuands  of  spectators  are  attracted  to 
the  groands  solely  by  the  excitement  incident 
to  the  game  itself. 

Ike  ClwptiMfclp  iMsHSi  —  In  the  amateur 
^.ffflch  of  Uie  base-bdl  fraternity  the  leading 
eiefflphra  of  the  game  are  the  players  of  the 
nrum  college  clubs,  which  are  goYemed  by 
tiieIiiterco]leg:iate  Association^  and  the  contests 
if  coOege  championship  honors,  especially  be- 
rw^ea  the  clubs  of  Harrard,  Yale,  and  Prince- 
toa,  iK  among  the  most  attractive  games. 

A«  a  matter  of  reference  we  give  below  the 
iwrda  of  the  championship  contests  of  1885, 
ia  which  the  dubs  of  the  National  League,  the 
American  League,  and  the  IntercoUegiate  Asso- 
^i^noDs  took  part,  these  being  the  leading  na- 
doQsl  lasociations  of  the  two  classes  of  the 
Ht«nutT,  the  professionals  and  the  amateurs. 
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By  these  records  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Chicago  Olnb  won  the  League  championship, 
the  St.  Louis  Club  the  American  champion- 
ship, and  the  Harvard  Olub  that  of  the  Inter- 
collegiate Association.  During  October  of  1886 
a  series  of  best  four  out  of  seven  matches  be- 
tween the  Champion  League  Club  of  Chicago 
and  the  Champion  American  Club  of  St.  Louis 
for  the  professional  championship  of  the  United 
States  resulted  in  each  club  winning  three 
games,  one  game  being  drawn ;  consequently 
the  question  of  supremacy  was  still  left  un- 
decided. 

NeCewartky  Efwtk — Among  the  noteworthy 
events  within  the  past  twenty  years  may  be 
named  the  game  played  in  Buffiilo  by  the  Ni- 
agara Club  of  that  city  with  a  local  nine,  in 
which  the  Niagara  nine  scored  over  two  hun- 
dred runs  in  nine  inning  play.  This  was  in  the 
days  of  the  lively  elastic  ball.  The  other  ex- 
treme was  reached  on  the  occasion  of  a  match 
between  the  Harvard  College  nine  and  the 
Manchester  Club  a  dozen  years  later,  in  which 
twenty-four  innings  on  each  side  were  played 
without  a  single  run  having  been  scored,  a 
dead  ball  being  used.  At  the  conventions  of 
the  League  and  the  American  Association, 
that  were  held  in  December,  1885,  no  amend- 
ments were  made  to  the  playing  rules  of  the 
ffame,  that  important  business  being  left  for  the 
March  meetings  of  the  two  Associations^  which 
are  to  be  held  in  1886 ;  that  of  the  League  in 
New  York  city,  and  that  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation in  Louisville,  Ky. 

BASDTOLAUD,  a  British  protectorate  in  South 
Africa,  formerly  an  appanage  of  Cape  Colony, 
but  since  1888  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction 
of  the  Imperial  Grovemment.  The  country  is 
the  home  of  the  semi-civilized  Basnto  tribe  of 
Caffres,  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Chnan  fam- 
ily, who  follow  agriculture  and  grazing.  The 
district  has  been  called  the  Switzerland  of  Af- 
rica, from  its  mountainous  character.  The  bot- 
tom-lands are  exceedingly  fertile,  and  the  up- 
lands contain  large  areas  of  pasturage  on  which 
cattle  and  especially  horses  thrive  weU.  Basu- 
toland  is  10,290  square  miles  in  extent,  and 
contains  128,000  inhabitants.  The  Basutos 
were  conquered  by  the  Free  State  Boers,  after 
many  years  of  warfare,  in  1868.  The  British 
Government  intervened  and  made  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  a  portion  of  the  territory  was 
absorbed  by  the  Orange  Free  State,  but  the 
mam  part  preserved  for  the  natives,  who  were 
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taken  nnder  the  protection  of  tbe  British  ezpendkare.  The  n&tives  agreed,  upon  being 
Crown.  Sabsequentljr,  without  the  consent  of  taken  over  by  the  Imperial  Government,  to 
the  natives,  the  district  was  incorporated  in  pay  a  hnt-taz  of  lOa.  This  they  have  gen- 
Capo  Colony.  The  Basntos  prospered  exceed-  erally  refhsed  to  pay.  Only  £5,000  was  col- 
ingly  until  the  Cape  Government  determined  lected  in  1886,  one  quarter  what  the  tax 
to  disarm  them,  and  attempted  to  carry  out  formerly  yielded  when  the  population  was 
the  measure  by  force.    A  war  ensued,  which  smaller. 

cost  Cape  Colony  £6.000,000,  while  the  Basu-  One  6hief  cause  of  the  demoralization  and 
tos  were  still  unsubaued.  Finally,  at  the  re-  anarchy  of  Basutoland  was  the  spread  of 
quest  of  Cape  Colony,  the  British  Government  drunkenness.  With  the  exception  of  three,  all 
took  over  the  administration  of  the  district,  the  chiefs  became  the  slaves  of  the  newly- 
The  policy  of  the  Imperial  Government  was,  acquired  habit.  The  ordinary  administration 
as  described  by  Lord  Derby,  not  to  make  Ba-  of  justice  was  consequently  entirely  neglected, 
sutoland  a  Crown  colony,  or  to  introduce  the  The  chiefs  began  to  seize  the  cattle  of  their 
costly  machinery  of  European  officers,  but  to  people  on  false  pretexts.  Quarrels  and  mnr- 
have  the  Basntos  employ  their  own  machinery  ders,  the  ordinary  concomitants  of  drunken  de- 
of  government  and  be  governed  according  to  bauches  among  Caffi*es,  grew  frequent  Crimes 
their  own  customs.  Col.  Clarke  was  appointed  of  violence  were  gratifying  to  the  chiefs,  be- 
Resident  Commissioner,  and  given  a  force  of  cause  they  afforded  an  excuse  for  imposing 
150  police  to  maintain  order  in  Basutoland  and  fines.  Col.  Clarke  did  his  utmost  to  stop  the 
on  toe  Free  State  frontier.  traffic  in  brandy,  but  with  his  small  police 
Until  their  unhappy  conflict  with  the  Cape  force  could  not  restrain  the  lawless  traders. 
Goyemment  and  the  attendant  disorders,  the  Prior  to  the  Basuto  war,  brandy-drinking  was 
Basntos,  who  have  always  been  considered  the  unknown.  The  English  authorities,  upon  as- 
finest  type  of  the  CaSre  race,  were  a  peaceful,  Burning  the  administration,  strictly  prohibited 
prosperous,  industrious  people,*  presenting  a  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors, 
shining  example  of  a  civiliMd  native  commu-  The  practice  of  ^*  eating  up,''  or  levying  fines, 
nity.  The  war  waged  upon  them  by  the  Cape  by  the  chiefs,  has  become  so  common  that  the 
Government,  which  transcended  the  resourced  people  have  no  desire  to  acquire  cattle  or  other 
of  the  colony,  and  which  was  aggravated  by  property.  Traders  complain  of  extortions  that 
pitting  jealous  and  ambitious  chiefs  against  one  render  business  difficult.  ■  Chiefs  do  not  hesi- 
another,  caused  wealth  and  civilized  order  to  tate  to  shut  up  the  store  of  any  merchant  who 
vanish,  and  produced  a  startlingly  sudden  re-  offends  them.  Most  of  them  impose  an  nn- 
lapse  into  indolence  and  savagery.  The  trans-  authoHzed  tax  of  £12  a  year  upon  the  traders, 
f  er  iVom  colonial  to  imperial  administration  who  pay  the  English  administration  a  license- 
did  not  arrest  the  process  of  disorganization  fee  of  £10. 

and  impoverishment.  Col.  darkens  efforts  Upon  the  restoration  of  the  imperial  control 
were  directed  mainly  to  the  preservation  of  the  Basutos  divided  into  two  parties.  Two 
order  on  the  Free  State  border.  The  Free  thirds  followed  Letsea,  who  claimed  to  be  para- 
State  Boers  were  subjected  to  annoyances  mount  chief,  in  accepting  the  proposed  regula- 
from  the  anarchic  condition  in  Basutoland,  tions.  Masupha,  the  other  great  cnief,  declared 
whion  were  magnified  in  their  minds  by  tbe  that  he  would  be  a**  Queen's  man,"  but  only 
desire  to  get  at  their  old  enemies,  whose  rich  to  rule  himself  in  the  Queen*s  name.  Yet  die 
lands  were  saved  from  their  greed  by  the  inter-  loyal  chief  was  not  more  willing  than  the  rebel 
ventlon  of  the  British  Gk>vernment  in  1868.  to  conform  to  the  regulations  and  sacrifice  his 
President  Brand  complained  of  a  band  of  naked  authority  as  chief.  Upon  the  rumor  that  Gen. 
and  starving  women  who  had  taken  refbge  in  Warren^s  force  was  to  be  sent  to  Basuto- 
Free  State  territory,  and,  later,  expressed  fears  land,  as  was  the  original  intention  that  it 
ofndds  into  the  Free  State.  In  December,  1884,  shotdd  be  after  the  pacification  of  Bechoana- 
Lord  Derby  replied  to  President  Brand's  com-  land,  loval  chiefs,  like  Lerothodl,  as  well  as 
plaints  with  the  assertion  that  the  obligation  the  rebel  chiefs,  called  out  their  fighting-men  to 
to  police  tbe  border  was  mutual,  and  that,  if  resist  the  invasion.  The  territory  of  Masnpha 
the  treaty  of  Aliwal  North  contemplated  the  lies  next  to  the  Free  State  frontier.  It  was  there 
maintenance  of  a  force  of  over  150  men,  the  that  the  Resident  Commissioner  was  obliged  to 
Orange  Free  State  was  eoually  bound  with  the  concentrate  his  small  force,  which  was  insuffi- 
British  Government  He  intimated  to  Sir  cient  to  secure  respect  for  his  authority,  and 
Hercules  Robinson  that,  if  Basutoland  could  that  outrages  to  traders  occurred  that  were 
bear  the  expense  of  a  larger  force  than  CoL  likely  to  lead  to  international  complications. 
Clarke's  160  men,  he  had  no  objection,  but  There,  also,  drunkenness  was  most  prevalent, 
would  promise  no  imperial  funds  for  the  pur-  for  the  Boers  pay  for  work  and  goods  in  bran- 
pose.  Tbe  estimated  revenue  of  Basutoland  dy,  and  could  not  be  restrained  by  their  own 
for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1885,  was  £20,-  laws  or  the  British  regulations  from  importing 
960.    The  budget  of  expenditures  disposes  ot  it  into  Basutoland. 

nearly  the  entire  sum  without  making  any  pro-  The  presence  of  Samuel  Moroko  on  the  Free 

vision  for  public  works,  education,  or  hospi-  State  border  was  an  additional  souroe  of  dan- 

tals,  £9,816  appearing  under  the  head  of  police  ger.     Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  chief  of 
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the  Baralonga,  whose  territory  is  inclosed  in  Oolony  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  east  of  the 
the  Orange  Free  State  and  was  protected  by  20th  meridian  of  east  longitade,  and  south  of 
treaty  with  Great  Britain,  he  quarreled  with  the  22d  parallel  of  south  latitude."  It  is  a  sa- 
his  brother  Sepinaar  for  the  succession.  They  lubrions  region,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of 
rtfferred  the  dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  Presi-  a  plateau,  with  an  elevation  of  from  4,000  to 
deQt  Brand,  of  the  Free  State,  who  decided  in  6,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Except  in  the  south- 
favor  of  Sepinaar.  In  consequence  of  the  mur-  ern  portion,  where  the  trees  have  been  cut  to 
der  of  the  latter  in  1884,  the  Free  State  an-  furnish  fuel  for  the  steam-engines  in  the  dia- 
neied  the  territory.  Samuel,  upon  his  expul-  mond-mines,  the  country  is  well  wooded.  The 
sion,  issued  a  proclamation  as  chief,  warning  bottom-lands  contain  rich  soil,  producing  good 
oif  all  intmders  from  his  territory,  and  then  crops  of  Indian  corn,  wheat,  and  millet.  The 
esUibliahed  himself  on  lands  granted  him  by  plains  are  generally  covered  with  grass,  and  are 
the  Basutoa.  said  to  be  the  best  pasture-land  in  South  Af- 

(n  June,  1885,  a  commission  of  the  Free  rica.    The  water-supply  is  deficient  at  certain 

SutQ  Yolksraad  reported  that  in  inter-tribal  seasons,  but  by  sinking  wells  water  can  always 

coDtiicts  Basutos  had  been  driven  across  the  be  obtained. 

Ixorder,  as  in  the  oases  of  Jonathan  and  Joel ;  EacrtadiMnlB  af  White  SetUenb — ^The  Beohn- 

that  cattle  belonging  to  burghers  had  frequent*  anas  were  formerly  rich  in  oxen  and  sheep, 

\j  been  stolen  by  Basntos,  and,  on  one  occa-  while  the  plains  furnished  them  an  unceasing 

sion,  openly  seized  by  Lerothodi;  that  Free  supply  of  food   in  the  enormous  droves  of 

Suite  traders  have  to  pay  double  licenses,  and  hartebeests,  giraffes,  wildebeests,  elsnds,  and 

that  the  danger  of  disturbances  on  the  border  various  kinds  of  deer.    The  invasion  of  white 

can  only  be  prevented  by  the  establishment  of  men,  and  inter- tribal  conflicts,  fomented  by 

British  authority  on  a  steadfast  basis,  or  the  wliites,  have  reduced   their  pastoral  wealth 

wiiiidrawal  of  the  British  protection,  leaving  and  diminished  their  own  numbers  by  famine. 

the  Orange  Free  State  to  regulate  its  relations  Freebooting  whites  have  robbed  them  of  their 

with  the  Hasato  olde&  directly,  aa  it  was  ao-  cattle.    For  many  years  fugitives  from  justice 

enjoined  to  do  before  the  Basutos  were  de-  and  lawless  adventurers  from  the  Dutch  re- 

cLired  British  snbjeota  by  the  treaty  of  Aliwal  publics  and  Cape  Oolony  have  found  a  refuge 

on  Feb.  ia>,  1869.  m  Bechuanaland.    Wars  between  the  chiefs 

HBCil1IAHAUJn>,  a  British   protectorate   in  were  instigated  by  these  adventurers,  who  en- 

Sinth  Africakf  the    country  of  the  western  gaged  on  the  different  sides  as  ^^  volunteers,^' 

Chuan  Gaffirea,  extending  along  the  western  receiving  for  their  services  each  man  a  "  farm  " 

frontier  of  the  Transvaal  from  Griqualand  West  of  from  4,000  to  6,000  acres.    Land  specula- 

to  Lake  Ngami,  and  separated  from  the  Hot-  tors   furnished  stores  and   ammunition,  and 

teutot  lands  on  the  Atlantic  coast  by  the  Kala-  took  the  farms  thus  acquired  by  tbe  freeboot- 

h:iri  Desert.    The  protectorate  extends  to  22°  ers.    An  exceptionaUy  protracted  and  relent- 

sonth  latitode,  and  includes  an  area  of  about  less  conflict,  in  which  Massouw  and  Moshette 

170,000  aqnare  miles.    The  southernmost  dis-  were  leagued  against  Montsioa  and  Mankaro- 

trict  is  the  land  of  the  Batlapin  tribe,  whose  ane,  was  coincident  with  a  new  wave  of  ex- 

( hief  is  Mankaroane,  with  his  capital  at  Taungs.  tension  among  the  trek- Boers.  Large  numbers 

North  of  them  are  the  Baralong,  with  Mont-  of  volunteers,  some  of  British   but  most  of 

9'oa  for  their  chief,  having  his  seat  at  Mafe-  Dutch-African  origin,  took  part  on  both  sides. 

k:n<^.     Beyond  them  are  the  Bangwaketse,  From  the  lands  of  the  defeated  Baralong  and 

oD<ier  tbe  aged  chief  Gasseitsiwi,  living  at  Batlapin  chieftains  were  carved  out  the  re- 

Xanya.    North  of  them  is  the  country  of  Se-  publics  of  Stellaland  and  Goshen.     Various 

chcle,  chief  of  tiie  Baqnena  tribe,  with  Molo-  reasons  for  British  intervention  were  given. 

jHHolo  for  hia  capital ;  and  farther  north  the  The  Transvaal  Government  was  taken  to  task 

B.\mangwato,  whose  chief,  Ehame,  resides  at  for  allowing  its  citizens  to  drive  the  natives 

^h•:i:»bong.     The  country  of  this  chief,  80,000  from  their  lands  and  set  up  states  across  the 

s-)>ure  milea  in  extent,  was  not  included  in  the  border  under  its  auspices  in  violation  of  the 

pr  itectorate  aa  finally  established.    The  Ba-  spirit  of  the  treaties  with  England.    Bnde  an- 

^•iU^  tribe,  ousted  from  the  Transvaal,  live  on  swers  were  returned  to  the  English  represen- 

tLe  lands  of  the  Bangwaketse  and  Baquena.  tations.    The  bitter  feelings  of  .the  Transvaal 

The  Oftpe  Government,  with  the  approval  of  war  were  revived  in  England,  and  between 
tiie  home  authorities,  proclaimed  a  protector-  the  two  white  races  in  South  Africa.  A  de- 
ate  over  Beohnanaland  in  1884.  Aa  difficul-  mand  was  raised  for  the  chastisement  of  the 
tiw  aroae  which  prevented  it  from  becoming  Boers,  to  wipe  out  the  defeats  of  the  Transvaal 
'-ri^'Ctive,  the  Imperial  Government  assumed  di-  war.  The  Boers  boasted  that  the  English 
:•:' t  authority  over  the  territory.  troops,  who  could  not  stand  up  against  their 

The  proclamation  of  imperial  protection  and  splendid  marksmanship  at  Majnba,  were  afraid 

Mt!<ih  jnriadiotioa  over    Bechuanaland  was  to  face  them  again.    The  expelled  Bechuanas 

;/.MiBbed  oa  Jan.  27,  1885.    The  limits  of  the  were  dying  from  starvation,  and  their  suffer- 

Q^7  coloDLj  were  oflSoially  defined  as  "that  ings   appealed,  not  only  to  English  phUan- 

:•  it  of  Africa  situate  west  of  the  boundary  thropy,  but  to  the  English  national  pride,  be- 

'yi  ihe  Sooth  African  Republic,  north  of  the  cause  the  chiefs  Montsioa  and  Mankaroane  had 
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giren  aid  and  snooor  to  the  English  troops  in  objects  to  Cape  Colon j.    The  English  Govem- 
the  Transvaal  war.    Their  quarrel  with  the  ment  was  unwilling  that  the  colony  should 
old  allies  of  the  Boers  dated  from  that  period,  carrj  them  out  unless  a  restoration  of  their 
It  was  therefore  their  adherence  to  the  English  lands  was  made  to  the  Beohnanaa,  but  was 
that  led  to  their  destruction.  The  British  party  willing  to  accomplish  the  task  at  its  own  ex- 
in  South  Africa  and  the  moneyed  class  wished  pense,  so  as  to  be  able  to  regulate  the  native 
to  have  Bechuanaland  opened  to  white  settle-  question.    The  Warren  expedition  was  fitted 
ment  in  a  more  regular  way,  and  not  seized  by  out  in  November  and  December,  1884,  and 
trekkers,  or  partitioned  out  among  filibuster-  entered  Bechuanaland  in  January,  1885.    This 
log  **  volunteers.''    The  question  of  the  trade  expedition  was  understood  in  Cape  Colony  and 
route  came  up  and  furnished  a  powerful  addi-  the  Transvaal  to  be  a  direct  menace  to  the 
tional  motive  for  interference.    The  best  route  South  African  Republic.    The  Rev.  Mr.  Mac- 
to  the  Zambesi  and  the  interior  of  Africa  from  kenzie,  who  was  first  sent  out  as  agent  for  the 
the  Cape  goes  through  Bechuanaland.    Exac-  Cape  Government  upon  its  proclamatiDn  of  a 
tions  of  £40  per  wagon  are  levied  along  the  protectorate  over   Bechuanoland,  bad  aggra- 
Transvaal  route.   If  Bechuanaland  fell  into  tlie  vated  the  situation  by  taking  a  course  hostile 
hands  of  the  Boers,  the  commerce  of  Cape  to  the  Boers  and  offensive  to  the  Dutch.    The 
Colony  with  the  interior  would  be  hampered  bankrupt  state  of  the  Cape  treasury  prevented 
by  tiiese  tolls.    The  settlement  of  the  Germans  the  Colonial  Govemmenti  which   was   con- 
on  the  coast  directly  opposite  created  appro-  trolled    by  the  Afrikander-Bond  or   Dutch 
hensions  of  a  greater  danger.     If  Germany  party,  from  taking  effective  steps  to  establish 
should  extend  her  annexations  inland,  and  per-  an  administration  in  the  annexed  territory, 
haps  form  a  political  combination  with  the  The  English  party,  which  went  by  the  name 
Transvaal  State,  and  purohaae  Delagoa  Bay,  or  of  the  Empire  League,  urged  the  transfer  of 
annex  St.  Lucia  Bay,  a  barrier  might  be  thrown  the  task  to  the  imperial  authorities.    Prepara- 
across  the  continent   that  would  effectually  tions  were  made  for  sending  an  English  force 
shut  out  England  and  Cape  Colony  from  the  to  establiah  order.    To  avert  thia,  or  secure 
trade  of  southern  Central  Africa.  The  railroad  possession  of  the  coveted  lands  beforehand, 
already  completed  brought  goods  a  distance  of  the  Boer  interlopers  in  Bechuanaland  attacked 
600  miles  from  the  coast  to  within  100  miles  the  natives  anew.    Mr.  BethelL  the  English 
of  the  frontier  of  Cape  Colony.     The   Be-  Resident  in  Stellaland,  was  kiilea  in  defending 
ohuanaland  route  is  remarkably  favorable  for  them,  and  Mr.  Mackenzie  fied  to  escape  a  simi- 
the  extension  of  the  railroad  in  the  direction  bur  fate.  The  Cape  Ministry  sent  out  Mr.  Cecil 
of  the  Zambesi.    Notwithstanding  the  risks  Rhodes  in  his  place.    The  latter  was  a  person 
and  losses  and  great  expense  of  wagon-car-  in  sympathy  with  the  Afrikander  party  and 
riage,  British  commerce  has  already  penetrated  agreeable  to  the  Boers.    Tlie  history  of  the 
as  far  as  Lake  Ngami    The  trade  of  Cape  disturbances  in  Bechuanaland,  of  the  establish- 
Colony  with  the  intoior,  before  the  incursions  ment  of  tiie  republics  of  Stellaland  and  Land 
of  whit-e  robbers  and  freebooters,  was  valued  of  Goshen^  and  of  the  olroumatances  leading 
at  about  a  million  and  a  half  pounds  sterling  to  annexation,  is  related  in  the  '*  Annual  Cy- 
per  annum ;  but  since  the  systematic  outrages  dopiedia "  for  1884. 

of  the  filibusters  began,  wide  tracts  of  fertile       Ike  Bhtdes  MIkmmL — ^While  Sir  Charles 

land  have  become  a  desert,  and  the  business  of  Warren  with  his  volunteer  force  was  on  his 

the  trade-route  has  greatly  dwindled.     The  way  from  England,  the  Cape  Government  ob- 

5 respect  is  the  more  inviting,  because  certain  tained  permission  to  settle  amicably,  if  pos- 

istricts  at  the  farther  confines  of  Bechuana-  sible,  tne  differences  with  the  Stellaland ers 

land,  and  in  Matabeleland  beyond,  are  known  and  Goshenitei^    Mr.  Upington  made  the  tonr 

to  be  rich  in  gold.    It  was  the  uncomfortable  of  Stellaland,  Goshen,  and. Bechuanaland.     By 

proximity  of  tibe  Grermans  that  gave  rise  to  the  promising  that  those  who  occupied  farms  of 

effective  demand  of  the  Cape  Colonists  that  which  they  held  titles  from  the  native  chiefs 

Bechuanaland   should   be   annexed    and   the  would   not  be  disturbed,  and  by  menacing 

trade-route  secured.    In  meeting  their  wishes  them  with  the  troops  under  way,  he  reassured 

the  British  Government  was  able  to  fulfill  its  the  Boers,  who  ceased  their  disorders  and 

duty  to  its  old  allies,  and  see  that  the  tribes  offered  their  submission  to  the  Cape   Gov- 

that  had  been  its  friends  should  not  be  wiped  ernment.      Order  was   restored  when    Gen. 

out  for  their  fidelity.    But  in  its  native  policy  Warren  landed  in  Cape  Colony.    In  Decern- 

it  found,  as  usual,  little  sympathy  at  the  Cape,  ber,  1884,  Mr.  Rhodes  negotiated  a  settlement 

The  Dutch  party  had  the  upper  hand  in  the  in  detail  with  Mr.  Van  Niekerk,  acting  on  be- 

Govemment,  and  they  were  not  willing  that  half  of  the  SteUalanders.    Sir  Charles  Warren 

their  Transvaal  kinsmen  should  be  punished,  approved  the  main  features,  according  to  which 

and  that  the  principle  of  imperial  intermed-  the  farmers  were  to  remain  in  possession  of 

dling  should  prevail.  The  annexation  of  Bechu-  their  land.    Not  satisfied,  however,  with  hav- 

analand,  with  the  certainty  that  it  would  ulti-  ing  come  out  on  a  useless  errand,  and  spurred 

mately  be  transferred  to  Cape  Colony,  the  im-  on  by  the  Empire  League,  an  element  in  Eng- 

provement  of  the  trade-route,  and  the  opening  land  that  was  hostile  to  the  Boers,  he  insisted, 

of  the  country  to  settlement,  were  desirable  on  the  ground  that  the  Cape  Government  was 
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without  the  means  to  administer  the  terri-  oooarred  between  the  Depaty  High  Oommia- 
lory  and  preserve  order,  that  the  protectorate  sioner  and  the  administrator  who  snooeeded 
should  be  pkced  under  the  direct  oontrol  of  Mackenzie,  Mr.  Rhodes,  the  nominee  of  the 
the  Grown,  and  completed  his  arrangements  Cape  Ministry.  Mr.  Rhodes  resigned  on  ao- 
to  march  a  force  of  10,000  men  into  Bechnana-  count  of  the  arrest  of  Niekerk.  To  the  pro- 
land  to  hold  the  country  and  chastise  disorder-  tests  of  Mr.  Kruger,  the  Transvaal  representa- 
ly  Boers.  tive,  on  behalf  of  the  Stellaland  and  Goshen 
He  WariM  EipeittiM* — Maj.-Gren.  Sir  Charles  republics.  Sir  Charles  Warren  replied :  *^  I  do 
Warren  was  appointed  to  lead  tlje  expedition  not  know  what  you  mean  by  the  government ; 
into  Bechnanaiand,  which  was  brought  under  I  only  know  of  a  band  of  robbers  who  call 
the  direct  administration  of  the  Crown,  "  to  themselves  administrators  of  a  country  belong- 
remove  the  filibusters  from  Bechuanaland,  to  ing  to  the  Queen."  In  the  same  tone  Sir  Uer- 
restore  order  in  the  territory,  to  reinstate  the  culee  Robinson  replied  some  time  before  to 
natives  on  their  lands,  to  take  such  measures  representatives  of  the  Transvaal  authorities, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  further  depre-  who  sought  to  have  the  new  republics  included 
dation,  and,  finally,  to  hold  the  country  until  in  the  terms  of  the  convention  of  1884 :  *^  If 
its  further  destination  is  kaiown."  A  part  of  the  British  Gk)vemment  were  to  amend  the 
hU  force,  which  consisted  entirely  of  volun-  convention  in  consequence  of  the  unprincipled 
teers,  was  raised  in  England,  and  a  part  in  Cape  action  of  freebooters,  which  the  Transvaal  Qpv- 
Colony  after  his  arrival  there.  The  English  emment  have  taken  no  pains  to  prevent,  we 
Parliament  voted  £750,000  for  the  expedition,  should  be  making  ourselves  consenting  parties 
As  soon  as  he  entered  Bechnanaiand  Gen.  War-  to  the  grievous  wrong  which  has  been  inflicted 
ren  proclainied  martial  law  and  assumed  the  on  our  allies  Montsioa  and  Mankaroane,  and 
direction  of  the  entire  administration  of  the  offer  an  encouragement  to  the  recurrence  of 
country.  The  persons  in  possession  of  the  such  disgraceful  proceedings  in  the  future, 
farms  of  Stellaland  were  friendly  to  the  Eng-  Once  let  it  be  seen  that  Transvaal  subjects 
lish,  and  desirous  of  annexation  to  Cape  Colo-  can,  unchecked  by  their  own  Gk)vemment, 
ny.  Those  hostile  to  Great  Britain  had  joined  plunder  the  natives  across  the  Transvaal  bor- 
the  Goshenites  in  the  north.  The  latter  were  der  of  their  lands,  and,  having  done  so,  then 
not  in  possession  of  the  farms  they  claimed  in  secure  by  annexation  salable  titles  for  their 
Montsioa's  territory.  Those  who  had  entered  stolen  farms  as  well  as  the  other  advantages 
upon  the  occupancy  of  the  land  were  most  of  of  a  settled  form  of  government,  then  free- 
them  afterward  driven  out  by  the  Baralong.  booting  will  become  a  trade  and  a  precedent 
They  kept  up  a  form  of  state  organization  the  efiFect  of  which  will  not  be  limited  to  the 
and  issued  their  edicts  from  Rooi  Grond,  on  four  Bechuanaland  chiefs  whose  cases  are  now 
the  confines  of  the  Transvaal,  whence  raids  under  consideration."  The  Cape  Premier,  Mr. 
were  conducted  against  the  Beohuanas.  The  Upington,  pleaded  the  case  of  the  volunteers 
British  were  prepared  to  recognize  the  titles  of  Massouw  and  Moshette  in  public  speeches, 
of  the  Stellaland  farms,  which  were  in  effect-  describing  them  as  ^^  mercenary  soldiers  "  such 
ive  possession,  many  of  them  acquired  by  pur-  as  the  English  had  often  employed  in  their 
chase,  and  a  considerable  proportion  owned  own  wars. 

by  English  or  Anglo-Dutch  people ;  hence  the  Tkt  Trial  ef  Niekerk* — ^The  arrest  as  a  common 
willingness  of  these  burghers  to  accept  British  murderer  of  the  head  of  the  Stellaland  Re- 
rule.  The  Goshen  Republic  it  was  intended  public,  who  had  been  recognized  as  such  by 
to  suppress,  and  to  cancel  all  land-tities  in  that  Mr.  Mackenzie  as  well  as  Mr.  Rhodes,  created 
district.  The  Stellalanders  agreed  through  a  great  excitem^it  throughout  South  Africa, 
their  constituted  authorities  to  offer  no  imped-  Tiucen  in  conjunction  with  other  acts  of  the 
iment  to  the  passage  of  troops  through  Stella-  Deputy  High  Commissioner,  it  was  supposed 
land  to  Goshen.  In  the  autumn  of  1884^  Mr.  to  mdicate  a  policy  strongly  antagonistic  to  the 
Van  Niekerk  and  the  other  Stellaland  leaders  Dutch  and  hostile  to  their  interests.  Mr.  Nie- 
urged  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  to  assume  the  ad-  kerk  and  Commandant  Colliers  were  brought 
ministration  of  their  district  at  once,  as  they  to  trial  for  the  murder  of  James  Honey,  an 
were  unable  to  carry  on  the  government,  for  Englisliman.  Honey  had  been  charged,  in  a 
lack  of  funds.  The  Government  of  the  repub-  proclamation,  with  treason,  cattie-stealing,  and 
lie  managed  to  contract  a  debt  of  £11,000.  other  crimes,  and  warned  not  to  re-enter  Stel- 
Sir  Charles  Warren  was  well  received  at  Vry  IsJand  on  pain  of  death.  He  braved  this  proc- 
burg.  He  entered  into  communication  with  lamation  of  the  head  of  the  Government,  and 
the  Transvaal  Government  which  professed  was  arrested  and  taken  into  the  Transvaal  for 
to  act  in  co-operation  with  nim.  Within  two  trial  The  Transvaal  court  refused  to  try  the 
months  an  organized  force  of  1,000  men  was  case,  on  the  ground  of  want  of  jurisdiction.  On 
collected  at  Vryburg.  The  Boer  farmers  were  the  way  back  he  was  shot  by  his  conductors, 
driven  out,  and  the  bead  of  their  government,  in  February,  1888.  During  the  trial  of  Niekerk 
Van  Niekerk,  was  arre^tted  on  a  charge  of  mur-  the  two  guards  were  found,  and  one  of  them 
der.  The  fbrroer  British  agent  in  Bechnana-  turned  state's  evidence.  Arrests  were  made 
land,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  was  taken  along  by  Sir  of  persons  to  be  tried  by  the  same  tribunal, 
Charies  Warren  as  his  adviser,   A  rupture  soon  composed  of  military  officers,  on  the  charge  of 
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the  murder  of  BetheU  and  Walker,  EDglislimen  Sonth  African  policy  that  was  a  heritage  of  the 
killed  in  the  war  against  Montaioa  and  Manka-  Transvaal  war.    The  financial  exigencies  of  the 
roane;  Mr.  Walker,  an  efficient  frontier  soldier,  Oape  Government  necessitated  the  transfer  of 
under  circumstances  indicating  that  he  was  the  responsibility  for  Ba8ntolan<L  Pondoland, 
shot  after  being  wounded.    At  this  point  Mr.  and  other  native  districts  to  the  Imperial  Go?- 
Upington  persuaded  the  High  Commissioner  to  ernment.    At  the  same  time  the  establishroent 
put  a  stop  to  these  summary  trials.    Sir  Her-  of  a  German  colony  on  the  coast  impelled  the 
oules  Robinson  accordingly  ordered  the  pro-  British  Government  to  extend  its  Jurisdiction 
ceedings  to  be  stayed.  over  Bechuanaland  and  other  native  districU. 
The  English  commander  was  susnicious  of  The  friends  of  a  vigorous  policy  proposed  to 
the  Transvaal  Boers,  and  governed  his  move-  maintain  permanently  all  these  native  districts, 
ments  with  reference  to  a  flanking  attack,  enlacing  tne  Boer  republics  and  Cape  Colony, 
To  guard  against  this  eventuality,  he  took  a  as  Crown  colonies,  to  be  governed  according 
much  larger  force  than  was  necessary  to  cope  to  English  ideas,  and  settled,  if  possible,  by 
with  the  Bechuanaland  settlers  alone,  and  es-  British  colonists.    Cape  Colony  had  originally 
tablished  fortified  posts  and  telegraph  commu-  resigned  the  task  of  establishing  the  protector- 
nioations  along  the  line  of  march.    The  Trans-  ate  of  Bechuanaland,  because  Sie  home  Gor- 
vaal  authorities  were  not  less  suspicious  of  the  ernment  required  the  expulsion  of  the  Boer 
English,  and  believed  that  the  object  of  so  settlers  and  the  carrying  out  of  its  views  of  na- 
large  an  expedition  must  be  to  invade  the  tive  policy.    After  the  pacification  of  the  conn- 
republic  and  hoist  the  British  flag  at  Pretoria  try  through  the  mere  presence  of  Sir  Charles 
and  Bloerofontein.    They  sent  a  large  force  to  Warren's  irregular  troops.  Sir  Hercules  Robin- 
the  frontier,  on  the  pretext  of  depredations  son  again  offered  on  behalf  of  the  Cape  Gov- 
oommitted  by  the   natives.    The  provoking  ernment  to  assume  the  administration  and  fur- 
course  of  action  taken  by  the  Special  Commis-  nish  the  small  body  of  police  that  was  ne- 
sioner— in  employing  Mr.  Mackenzie  in  face  oessary  to  preserve  order.    Shortly  before  re- 
of  the  protest  of  the  Cape  Government^  in  tiring  from  office,  the  Liberal  Government  in 
sending  for  Mr.  Fry,  an  official  publicly  dis-  England  intimated  their  willingneM  to  trans- 
missed  by  the  Cape  Government,  to  act  as  his  fer  the  administration  to  the  Cape  anthorities, 
legal  and  financial  adviser,  in  arresting  Van  and  informed  Gen.  Warren  that  the  volunteer 
Niekerk,  in  dismissing  Mr.  Rhodes,  in  enroll-  force  must  be  disbanded  at  the  end  of  the  six- 
ing  and  equipping  a  black  regiment,  etc. —  months  term  of  enlistment  and  the  heavy  ex- 
strengthened    these    apprehensions,  notwith-  penditures  stopped.    In  answer  to  his  proposal 
stanmng  the  friendly  assurances  of  Sir  Heron-  to  investigate  Stellaland  tides.  Lord  Derby  in- 
les  Robinson.  Sir  Charles  Warren's  course  ere-  structed  him  that  the  titles  must  be  generally 
ated  great  excitement  and  alarm  throughout  recognized  and  upheld,  and  the  Rhodes  agree- 
South  Africa.     Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  in  his  ment  maintained. 

capacity  of  High  Commisdoner,   exerted  his  When  Sir  Charles  Warren  started  onward 

authority  to  arrest  the  irritating  and  danger-  firom  Yryburg,  the  defiant  burghers  of  Goshen 

ous  course  of  the  Special  Commissioner,  but  became  suddenly  quiet,  and  the  bands  that 

the  latter  refused  to  be  guided  by  the  Gov-  threatened  resistance  disappeared  in  the  Trans« 

emor  of  Cape  Colony.    The  home  authorities  vaal.    When  the  troops  entered  Rooi  Grond 

were  then  called  upon  to  decide  upon  the  con-  the  representatives  of  the  republicf  of  Groshen 

flict  of  authority.  Lord  Derby  expressed  general  had  vanished,  and  no  protest  was  raised  to  the 

concurrence  with  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  and  declaration  of  British  sovereignty, 

directed  Sir  C.  Warren  to  refer  questions  of  civil  The  expedition  proceeded  northward  to  visit 

policy  to  the  High  Commissioner,  whenever  the  three  Bechuana  chiefs  who  had  not  yet 

Sracticable,  and  to  observe  special  precaution  appealed  to  British  protection.     They  were 

1  matters  affecting  the  susceptibilities  of  the  eager  for  a  protectorate,  and  were  willing  to 

Dutch  population.    Sir  Charles  Warren  pro-  sacrifice  the  best  part  of  their  land  to  secure 

tested  against  this  decision,  and  practically  dis-  English  rule,  but  begged  to  be  preserved  from 

obeyed  it.    All  his  arrangements  with  the  na-  the  control  of  the  Colonial  Grovemment.     The 

tive  chiefs  were  made  on  the  basis  of  a  perpet-  conditions  they  made  were  that  they  should  be 

ual  imperial  administration,  and  the  exclusion  protected  from  white  land-grabbers,  robbers, 

of  the  Dutch  from  Bechuanaland.    This  was  and  murderers,  that  gold-diggers  should  not  be 

in  accordance  with  a  new  development  of  the  free  to  overrun  the  country,  that  rum  should 

imperialistic  policy  that  found  favor  with  oer-  not  be  imported,  and  that  their  native  laws 

tain  sections  of  Liberal  opinion  in  England,  should  remain  in  force.    The  troops  opened 

represented  by  Mr.  Forster,  the  Aborigines  up  a  good  road  all  the  way  to  Shoshong,  with  a 

Protection  Society,  and  the  anti-Dutch  of  both  telegraph  line  and  convenient  watering-places, 

parties,  and  with  the  English  party  in  South  When  they  reached  Seobele^s  town,  that  chief 

Africa,  moved  both  by  sentiment  and  interest,  expressed  doubts  of  the  efficacy  of  English 

The  establishment  of  German  settlements  in  protection,  and  told  the  Special  Commissioner 

South  Africa,  and  manifestations  of  German  to  go  and  restore  to  Mankaroane  and  Montsioa 

sympathy  for  the  Dutch  race  in  South  Africa,  their  lands,  and  then  talk  to  him. 

quickened  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  vigorous  The  general  reached  Shoshong  May  12th. 
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The  great  chief  Khame,  who  claimed  that  hia  priao  nrged  by  Bir  Charles  Warren,  who  waa 

territory  extended  to  the  Zambesi,  offered  to  himself  spoken  of  by  imperialistic  enthusiasts 

cede  all  hia  land,  except  a  portion  reserved  for  for  the  position  of  High  Commissioner  for  all 

hi"S  people,  to  the  British  Government  on  con-  South  Atrica  outside  of  Cape  Colony  and  >la- 

dition  that  it  should  be  colonized  by  English  tal.      The  scheme  of  Crown  administration 

settlers.     The  London  authorities  concluded  would  consume  at  least  £100,000  a  month  for 

not  to  accept  this  offer,  which  came  up  for  Bechuanaland  alone  if  a  large  military  force 

consideration  after  the  change  of  government,  had  to  be  maintained.     The  divergence  be- 

The  agreement  made  with  the  chiefs  was  tween  the  High  and  the  Special  Commissioners 
that  in  return  for  the  protection  of  their  rights  continued.  The  troops  were  disbanded  and 
in  their  remaining  lands,  they  should  grant  to  replaced  by  a  frontier  police.  Nothing  oc- 
the  British  Government  70,000  square  miles  curred  to  disturb  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
of  land  in  the  most  fertile  districts,  about  one  country.  The  land  question  remained  to  be 
half  of  the  entire  area  of  Bechuanaland.  They  settled  for  Stellaland,  and  subsequently  the 
Btipnlated  that  this  land  should  be  held  forever  claims  for  farms  in  the  Land  of  Goshen  to 
as  a  Grown  domain  and  settled  by  Englishmen  be  considered.  Sir  Charles  Warren  asserted 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  Dutch,  and  only  such  that  the  Rhodes  agreement  could  not  be  car- 
persona  as  are  approved  by  themselves  as  well  ried  out  without  breaking  the  pledges  given  to 
as  by  the  British  authorities.  Sir  Charles  Montsioa,  Moshette,  andMankaroane,  becai^^e, 
Warren  accepted  the  gift  as  affording  the  according  to  his  maps,  there  were  more  titles 
meana  of  effecting  a  permanent  settlement  and  on  the  register  than  there  were  farms  in  the 
preserving  order,  withont  further  cost  to  the  district.  To  avoid  the  precipitation  of  fresh 
Imperial  Government.  The  lands  were  suffi-  troubles  with  the  finally  tranquillized  ^^  filibus- 
cient  to  provide  7,000  farms  of  6,000  acres  ters,"  the  land  question  was  taken  out  of  the 
each.  Settling  npon  these  men  of  English  hands  of  the  energetic  Special  Commissioner 
race  or  in  sympathy  with  English  methods  of  and  intrusted  to  a  land  commission  presided 
colonization,  would  render  the  blacks  safe  from  over  by  Judge  Shippard,  of  Cape  Town.  Be- 
seiznre  of  all  tbdr  lands  by  the  Afrikanders,  fore  the  1st  of  September,  Sir  Charles  Warren 
and  the  promise,  of  protection  would  be  kept,  was  recalled,  with  expressions  of  praise  and 
It  waa  propoaed  to  rent  the  farms  at  £9  each  per  satisfaction. 

annnm.  The  dominant  party  in  the  Cape  Par-  BELGHJH,  a  kingdom  in  western  Europe, 
liament,  however,  objected  loudly  to  a  aettle*  The  legislative  power  resides  in  the  Chamber 
meat  that  raised  invidious  distinctions  of  race  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  both  elect- 
sod  poUtioa  and  shnt  oat  the  Afrikanders  fronk  ive.  The  representatives  are  elected  for  four^ 
the  new  dependency.  In  accordance  with  the  the  senators  for  eight  years,  one  half  retiring 
request  of  nearly  all  the  chiefs,  Sir  Charles  every  two  and  four  years  respectively.  The 
Warren  recommended  the  prohibition  of  the  tax-paying  qualification  admits  to  the  franchise 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  He  presented  a  only  about  one  thirteenth  of  the  adnlt  male 
complete  plan  for  the  organization  of  the  new  population.  The  neutrality  and  inviolability 
territory.  In  order  to  deprive  the  Gape  Gov-  of  Belginm  are  guaranteed  by  the  great  pow- 
emmeat  and  the  Dutch  of  all  control  or  influ-  ers.  The  King  of  the  Belgians  is  Leopold  II, 
enoe  in  this  and  the  other  large  sections  of  South  bom  April  9, 1 886,  who  succeeded  his  father, 
Africa  recently  brought  under  the  immediate  Leopold  I,  Dec.  10, 1865. 
direction  of  the  Crown,  he  followed  the  snggea-  The  present  Council  of  Ministers,  constituted 
tion  of  the  extreme  anti-Dutch  faction  in ^uth  Get.  26,  1884,  is  composed  as  follows:  Presi- 
Africa,  find  their  English  supporters,  in  propos-  dent  and  Minister  of  Finance,  M.  Bernaert; 
ing  that  the  office  of  High  Commissioner  for  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  of  Public  Instruc- 
South  Africa  should  be  separated  from  that  of  tion,  M.  Thonissen  ;  Minister  of  War,  Gren. 
Governor  of  Cape  Colony.  The  government  Pontus ;  Minister  of  Railways,  Posts,  and  Tele- 
propoaed  for  Bechuanaland  waa  to  consist  of  a  graphs,  M.  J.  Van  den  Beereboom ;  Minister  of 
Lieuteiiai&t«Govemor,  under  the.  High  Commis-  Foreign  Affairs,  Prince  de  Caraman-Chimay ; 
sioner,  and  a  Legislative  Council,  partly  offi-  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Public 
cial  and  partly  elective.  South  of  the  Molopo  Works,  M.  Chevalier  de  Moreau. 
the  colonial  laws  were  to  be  applicable.  The  Ana  and  POpaiatlsB.— The  area  of  Belgium  ia 
budget  of  receipts  waa  estima^  at  £68,000,  11,873  square  miles.  The  estimated  population 
derivable  from  Cape  customs,  an  imperial  con-  In  the  beginning  of  1883  was  6,655,197,  com- 
tribation,  a  police  allowance^e  land  receipts,  prising  2,825,722  males  and  2,829,475  females, 
the  bnt-taz,  and  atampa.  The  estimated  ex-  The  average  density  of  population  is  497  per 
penditurea,  taken  at  £62,000,, provided  for  the  square  mile.  About  one  half  of  the  population 
official  eatablishmenta,  with  five  ma^stracies,  speak  Flemish  and  the  other  half  French,  with 
ludieial^  legialative.  and  hospital  expenses,  po-  a  small  proportion  of  German- speaking  inhab- 
lice,  telegraphai  ana  interest  on  a  loan  for  pub-  itants.  In  the  census  reports  244,808  persona 
lie  worka.  are  returned  as  employed  in  mining  and  metal 

§lr  Chflitas  Waffml  Itoodl— The  Conservative  industries,  236,744  in  agriculture,  64,996  in 

ministera  were  less  inclined  than  the  Liberals  stock-raising,  406,899  in  mixed  industries,  244,- 

Lad  been  to  embark  in  the  ambitious  enter-  247  in  commerce,  649,156  in  the  professiona 
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and  official  occupations,  018,841  in  Tarions  oo-  tenavelj  cultivated.    The  aagar  export  exceed- 

cnpations  and  independent,  and  2,884,985  with-  ed  the  import  in  1882  by  60,886  tons.    The 

oat  profeadon  or  condition.   The  land  is  divided  product  ot  the  coal-minee  in  1882  waa  17,590,- 

np  into  very  small  parcels;  in  1882  there  were  989  tons^  of  which  one  third  was  exported, 

1,160,149  individual  owners.    About  800,000  cliiefljr  to  France.     The  quantity  of  pig  and 

persons  are  engaged  in  the  various  agricultural  wrought  iron  produced,  mostly  from  imported 

pursuits.  ore,  was  1,668,977  tons. 

The  number  of  marriages  in  1882  was  89,214^  During  nine  months  of  1883  there  were  ex- 

of  births  176,846,  of  deaths  114,298,  natural  ported  to  the  United  States  window-glass  of 

increment  62,047.    Of  the  births  8*1  per  cent,  the  value  of  7,967,186  francs,  manufactures  of 

were  illegitimate.    There  is  a  yearly  excess  of  steel  of  the  value  of  8,280,649  franca,  raw  bides 

immigration,  which  in  1882  was  1,862.  of  the  value  of  1,678,119  frtmca,  iron  manofact- 

The  population  of  the  principal  cities  in  1888  nres  of  the  value  of  1,181,089  francs,  and  plate- 
was  as  follows:  Bmssela,  889,782;  Antwerp,  glass,  arms,  machines,  silk  goods,  jrinc,  and 
180,447;  Ghent,  186,284;  li^e,  129,206.  dotbea  of  over  600,000  francs  in  value  each. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  population  belongs  The  chief  imports  from  the  United  States  dur- 

to  the  Koman  Catholic  Ohurch.    At  the  hwt  ing  the  same  period  were  wheat  of  the  value 

census  there  were  1,669  convents,  218  with  of  61,746,946  franca,  rye  of  the  value  of  6,745,- 

4,027  male  inmatea,  and  1,846  with  20,646  fe-  946  francs,  com  and  oaU  of  the  value  of  1,979.- 

male  inmates.    £very  commune  is  obliged  to  698  francs,  cotton  of  the  value  of  17,898,686 

maintain  a  school  for  elementary  public  edu-  francs,  crude  petroleum  of  the  value  of  16,468,- 

cation,  one  third  of  the  expense  bemg  divided  000  and  refined  of  the  value  of  1,020,681  francs, 

between  the  Government  and  the  province,  and  tobacco  of  the  value  of  12,881,480  francs,  meat 

the  remainder  defrayed  by  the  commune.    In  of  the  value  of  9,264,807  francs,  lard  and  grease 

1880  the  proportion  of  totally  illiterate  persons  of  the  value  of  8,887,676  franca,  and  flour  of 

over  fifteen  years  of  age  waa  82  per  cent.,  but  the  value  of  4,948,988  fivnca. 

between  seven  and  fifteen  years  of  age  only  HavtptffiiL — ^The  merchant  navy  in  the  begin- 

29*4  per  cent.  ning  of  1888  consisted  of  46  steamers,  of  75,- 

CaanMrceaMtatalry. — ^The  special  commerce  879  tona,  and  16  sailing-yeasels,  of  6,760  tons. 

in  1882  waa  valued  at  1,607,600,000  francs  of  In  1888  the  tonnage  entered  at  Belgian  ports 

importa  and  1,826,900,000  francs  of  exports,  waa  4^278,728,  not  quite  one  fifth  of  which  was 

The  principal  imports  were  cereals  of  the  value  Belgian  and  about  three  fiftha  British, 

of  886,089,000 francs;  wool,  126, 170,000 francs;  Tie  FHt-OflbSi— The  number  of  private  let- 

fiax  and  hemp,  88,712,000  francs;  metals  and  ters forwarded  in  1888  waa 86,429,804;  official 

minerals,  70,286,000  francs ;  hides,  64,664,000  letters,  18,189,700;   postal-cards,  28,270,682; 

francs;    timber,  62,882,000  francs;  oil-seeds,  packeta,  46,670,000;   newspapers,  91,819,000. 

44,677,000  fhmcs;    live   animals,  48,890,000  The  receipta  were  18,846,818  francs;  expendi- 

francs;  cotton,  42,196,000  francs;  petroleum,  tures,  8,288,686  franca. 

88,682,000  francs;  coffi»e,  88,816,000  francs;  Mcfiiq^kb— The  number  of  messages  in  1883 

all  others,  618,798,000  franca.    The  hirgest  ex-  waa  7,089,868.    The  length  of  lines  8,718,  of 

ports  were  cereals,  of  the  value  of  184,016,000  wires  16.880  miles.    The  recdpts  amounted  to 

francs;  coal,  84,664,000  franca;  woolen  and  2,664,499  francs;  expenses,  8,461,670  francs, 

cotton  goods,  88,786,000  francs ;  machinery,  lillfsaii — ^The  length  of  lines  worked  by  the 

77,886,000   francs  ;    linen    yam.    69,677,000  state  was  1,916,  by  companies  786  miles  at  the 

francs ;  wrought-iron,  68,099,000 francs;  stone,  end  of  1888.    The  gross  receipts  in  1883  were 

62,092,000  francs;   glass,  62,916,000  francs;  162,069,160  franca,  the  expenaea  96,201,828 

flax  and   hemp,  62,688,000  francs;   woolen  fiimcs. 

yama,  41,961,000  francs ;    hides,  40,489,000  Tie  irayr— The  army  is  recruited  partly  by 

francs;  raw  sugar,  88,998,000  francs ;  raw  zinc,  conscription,  to  which  every  able-bodied  man 

81,989,000  francs;  all  other  exports,  490,461,-  is  liable  at  the  completion  of  his  nineteenth 

000  francs.  year,  and  partly  by  enlistment    The  period  of 

The  value  of  the  merchandise  imported  from  service  is  eight  years,  but  furloughs  are  usually 

France  was  817,692,000  francs ;  from  Germany,  granted  for  two  titirds  of  the  period.    The  ef- 

242,898,000  francs;  from  the  Netherlands,  288,-  fective  strength  provided  for  m  the  badget  of 

118,000  francs;  from  Great  Britain,  198,219,-  1886  is  8,062  officers  and  44,720  men,  with 

000  francs;  from  the  United  States,  186,848,-  9,000  horses  and  204  guns.    The  total  strength 

000  francs;  from  Russia,  188,677,000  francs,  on  the  war  footing  is  108,860  men,  besides  tlie 

The  valae  of  the  exports  to  France  was  441,-  civic  guard  of  82,108  men,  and  the  gendarmerie, 

868,000  francs ;  to  Great  Britain,  261,908,000  numbering  2,004  men. 

francs  ;  to  Germany,  226,868,000  francs ;   to  Ffaaacet — ^In  the  budget  for  1886  the  revenue 

the  Netherlands,  162,692,000  francs;  to  the  is  estimated  at  827,026,274  francs,  iiiclndiii<? 

United  States,  44,677,000  francs.  6,169,884  francs  of  extraordhiary  receipts,  and 

About  one  third  of  the  area  of  Belgium  ii  the  expenditure  at  874,880,424  franca,  includ- 

de voted  to  grain  cultivation.    The  imports  of  ing  extraordinary  disbursements  amounting  to 

cereals  in  1882  were  in  quantity  1,816,064  tons,  44,974760  francs.    Of  tiie  821,866,890  francs 

the  exports  622,668  tons.    The  beet-root  is  ex-  of  ordinary  revenue,  28,429,400  franca  are  set 
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dovn  as  derived  from  land-taxes,  18,628,000  King  Leopold.    To  the  school  already  e&tab« 

franca  firom  personal  taxes,  7,068,000  francs  lished  for  the  instruction  of  missionaries  to  the 

torn  trade-lioenses,  26,697,000   francs   from  Congo  was  added  a  new  African  seminary  con- 

customs,  40,163,800  francs  from  excise  duties,  nected  with  the  University  of  Lou  vain.  £mile 

19,010,000  francs  from  succeddon  duties,  22,-  de  Laveleye  elaborated  a  project  for  a  Congo 

300,000  francs  from  registration  duties,  6,000,-  railroad.  An  enabling  act  permitting  the  King 

m  francs  from  stamps,   122,600,000  francs  to  become  the  head  of  the  Congo  State  was 

from  railways,  8,000,000   francs  from    tele-  passed  by  the  Chamber  April  29,  and  by  the 

gnphs,  8,707,160  francs  from  the  post-office,  Senate  the  following  day.    The  authorization 

«ad  the  rest  from  domains  and  forests,  naviga-  was  limited  to  King  Leopold,  and  does  not  de- 

tioa  dues,  mines,  and  other  sources.    Of  the  volve  on  his  successors  in  the  dynasty.    The 

3^,905,674  francs  at  which  the  ordinary  ex-  bill  contained  the  reservation  that  the  connec- 

paoditores  are  estimated,  104,001,669  francs  tion  between  Belgium  and  the  new  Congo 

are  assigned  to  interest  on  the  public  debt.  State  is  of  an  exclusively  personal  nature,  in- 

i.748,675  francs  to  the  civil  list  and  dotations,  volving  no  national  responsibilities  of  a  politi- 

15,488,211  francs  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  cal  or  financial  character.    The  acceptance  of 

S,3^,210  francs  to  foreign  affairs,  22,686,166  the  sovereignty  of  the  Free  State  of  tne  Congo 

firtacs  to  the  Interior  Department,  21,710,961  was  announced  by  King  Leopold  in  August 

fnocs  to  pablio  instruction,  91,961,688  francs  laisitrial  £xpMltl«i  al  Mmtwfirp, — An  interna- 

fio  the  administration  of  public  worlcs,  46,068,-  tional  exhibition  was  opened  at  Antwerp  May 

800  francs  to  the  War  Department,  16.866,016  1.  llie  exhibition-grounds  were  280  acres  in  ex- 

friacs  to  the  administration  of  the  nuances,  tent;  tbe  number  of  exhibitors  was  1,200.  The 

t490,000    francs    to   the    gendarmerie,   and  United  States  was  scantily  represent^.    Can- 

1,686,500    francs  to  miscellaneous   expenses,  ada  displayed  the  resources  of  her  vast  unpeo- 

There  hare  been  almost  constant  deficits  in  pled  territories.    The  French  exhibit  was  the 

the  ordinary  bodgets  in  recent  years.    In  each  finest  and  best  ordered  and  much  the  largest, 

of  the  two  preceding  budgets  the  estimated  Grerman  industries  were  well  represented.  Rus- 

tiotsB  of  expenditures  was  in  the  neighbor-  sia  exhibited  all  the  products  of  her  anxiously 

liood  of  25,000,000  francs.  fostered  industries,  and  the  many  beautiful 

The  public  debt  in  1884  amounted  to  2,180,-  natural  products  and  the  gorgeous  artistic  hand- 

411,115  francs,  of  which  219,969,682  francs  of  iwork  of  Muscovy.    Italy  had  a  brilliant  dis- 

ibe  old  2i  per  cent,  debt  and  746,712,682  francs  play  of  her  art- work  and  of  her  manifold  cora- 

of  4  per  cent,  loans  issued  between  1871  and  mercial  commodities.    The  Austrian  exhibit 

IB79  represent  tbe  share  of  Belgium  in  the  was  large  and  fine,  and  those  of  Switzerland, 

^bt  contracted  before  separation  from  the  Sweden  and  Norway,  Spain,  and  Brazil  oom- 

Xetherlands  in  1832;  619,869,000  francs  are  paratively  so.    The  great  hall  for  metals  and 

9  per  cent,  bonds  of  1878  to  1882,  184,719,-  machinery  was  the  onief  glory  of  the  exhibi- 

%•)  francs  a  4  per  cent,  loan  issued  in  1880,  tion.    Tbe  German  exhibition  of  machines  was 

164,796,000  one  issued  in  1888,  884,064,266  the  most  varied.  The  Belgian  exhibit  of  motors 

tnacB  4}  per  cent,  railroad  annuities,  and  the  and  the  steam-driven  tools  for  a  multitudinous 

remainder  various  annuities.    Treasury  bonds  yariety  of  purposes  from  France  were  the  most 

tsB^ed  in  1882  at  4  per  cent,  constitute  a  float-  interesting  features.  In  electric  lighting  Ameri- 

iag  debt  of  60,800,000  francs.    The  debt  con-  can  inventors  took  the  lead ;  in  sugar-manu- 

ttoates  a  burden  of  876  francs  per  head  of  the  facture  and  chemical  industries  the  Germans. 

pQpalation,  bat  the  railroad  revenue  alone  cov-  lateiaatlssal  ^mtgnmm, — ^A  succession  of  sci- 

cfs  the  interest  and  amortization*  entifio  and  technical  conventions  took  place  in 

UgUHlM. — An  act  raising  tbe  import  duty  Brussels  during  the  year.    A  congress  of  rail- 

«Q  foreign  saaar  5  per  cent,  and  imposing  a  road  officials  from  all  countries  met  at  Brussels 

J3ty  of  fort j-nve  francs  on  cocoa  was  passed  in  in  August,  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 

*>iie  beginning  of  May.    The  sur^tax  on  sugar  opening  of  the  first  railroad  on  the  Continent, 

VIS  increased  in  July  from  10  to  16  per  cent,  the  one  running  from  Brussels  to  Mechlin.  An 

A  change  in  the  electoral  law  was  enacted  in  international  congress  to  discuss  internal  navi- 

Aognst,  tbe  efifect  of  which  was  to  extend  the  gation  assembled  at  Brussels  in  May.    In  Sep- 

truichise  in  the  rural  districts  and  thereby  tember  the  Institut  de  Droit  International  held 

£Qemeot  the  clerical  vote.    Leaseholders  and  its  sessions.    One  of  the  prominent  subjects 

dccapiers  of  rented  premises  were  admitted  to  discussed  was  that  of  international  marriages. 

»35rsge  on  the  land-tax  census.    Another  pro-  The  Institut  adopted  resolutions  recommending 

Tisian,  curtailing  the  liberal  vote,  counts  sala-  that  a  marriage  celebrated  in  due  form  should 

h46  only,  and  not  percentages,  as  the  incomes  not  be  assailable  in  other  countries  because 

■i  Mlesmen.  thefr  legal  forms  are  different ;  that  diplomatic 

Us  CngSb — In  the  early  part  of  the  year  and  consular  authorities  should  be  empowered 

:i«re  was  rejoicing  in  Belgium  over  the  results  to  perform  the  formalities  of  civil  marriage; 

•^  tbe  Congo  Conference  and  the  founding  of  and  that  foreigners  may  be  married  in  coun- 

'.^  new  state  (see  Congo  State),  mingled  with  tries  where  religious  marriage  is  required,  if 

idae  miagirings  at  the  assumption  of  the  title  they  belong  to  a  di£ferent  religion,  according 

'ji  sovereign  of  the  state  he  had  created,  by  to  the  legal  forms  of  their  own  country.  With 
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regard  to  conflicts  of  maritime  law  it  was  rec-  and  conducted  Italian  opera  tn  London.  Bis 
ommended  that  the  law  of  the  flag  should  rule,  mostnoted  operas  are  "The  GjpBy's  Warning," 
rather  than  the  territorial  law  or  the  law  of  "The  Brides  of  Venice,"  "The  Oruiadera," 
the  ooontry  where  the  contract  was  made.  A  and  "  The  Lily  of  Killamey."  The  libretU)  of 
report  was  adopted  suggesting  that  every  gov-  the  last  named  was  written  by  Dion  Bocci- 
erDmcnt  shonld  pabligh  promptly  treaties  made  caalt  and  John  Oxenford ;  it  was  brought  oat 
wich  other  powers.  A  conference  upon  com-  in  1862,  and  became  popular  In  Germany  ax 
mercial  law  was  held  later  in  Antwerp.  well  bb  in  Great  Britain.     His  other  works  in- 

BENEDICT,  Blr  JVUDS,  a  magician  and  com-  elude  the  cantatas,  "Richard  Ocenr  de  Lion," 
poser,  bom  in  Stuttgart,  Nov.  27,  1604;  died  "Undine," "St. Cecilia,"  and"6raziella,"  and 
in  London,  Jnne  6,  1686.  He  exhibited  moei-  the  operettas  "  Un  Anno  ed  an  Qiorno  "  and 
cal  talent  at  a  very  early  age,  and  ttndied  no-  "  The  Bride  of  Song,"  and  the  oratorio  of  "  Ht, 
der  Hummel  at  Weimar.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  Peter."  In  1B80  he  wrote  tbe  recitatives  for 
be  made  the  acquaintance  of  Weber,  who  was  Weber's  "  Oberon."  He  also  wrote  a  large 
so  pleased  with  Lb  musical  promise  that  he  set    amount  of  miaoellaneons  mnmo,  snd  mono- 

grqiha  on  Weber  and  MendetseoliD. 
He  waa  active  almost  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  and  was  to  have  conducted 
bit  fil^-nrst  annual  concert  on  the 
17th  of  Jnne.  Be  was  knighted  in 
1871,  and  received  nnroeroos  decora- 
tions from  OoDunenlal  sovereigns. 

BULK,  RETiaON  OF  TBE  EKC- 
USH  TElflKNI  OF.  Among  the  sig- 
nal events  of  our  time  is  the  n- 
Tision,  jnst  finished,  of  the  aotborieed 
version  of  tbe  English  Scriptures. 
It  was  a  work  whleh,  however  de- 
sirable it  might  be  deemed  by  iodi- 
viduala,  seemed,  until  very  recently, 
not  likely  to  be  speedily  accom- 
plished. So  widely  spread  and  deep- 
ly rooted  was  the  reverence  for  our 
recognised  version,  so  transcendent 
were  its  acknowledged  merits,  that 
even  the  partial  diBtnrbaiiceof  time- 
bnllowed  associations,  which  would 
be  involved  in  (he  most  oonservative 
revinon,  seemed  likely  to  be  resisted 
by  an  overwhelming  public  senti- 
ment. We  aball  trace  briefly  the 
steps  by  which  a  movement  eo  un- 
looked-for and  so  important  baa  been 
bronght  about,  and  tbe  eameet  desire 
of  many  become  an  accompliahed 
fkot. 
Tbe  first  translation  of  ttie  Scrlpt- 
na  nruva  muumir.  ores  into  Englisb  was  made  by  Joho 

Wydiffe,  the  English  martyr,  and 
aidde  bis  rule  not  to  take  pupils,  and  for  four  waa  finished  about  the  year  1860.  It  waa  made, 
years  taught  bim  and  treated  him  as  a  son.  In  not  from  the  original  tongnes,  but  from  the 
1S28  Benedict  became  the  leader  of  the  Vienna  Latin  Vulgate,  whose  errors,  therefore,  It  mnet 
Opera;  afterward  he  conducted  the  orcbes-  necessarily  perpetuate.  Wycliffe  wu  asdstcd 
tra  in  the  San  Carlo  at  Naples;  in  183S  he  in  his  work  by  Nicolas  of  Hereford,  a  pious  and 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  won  the  Aiendship  of  learned  monk,  snd  to  these  two  men  is  dne  the 
Meyertieer,  Rossini,  Auber,  Donizetti,  BerlioE,  Inestimable  service  of  putting  an  English  Bible 
and  Halibran;  and  a  year  later  he  settled  in  into  the  bands  of  an  English-speaking  people. 
London.  He  was  at  first  connected  with  tbe  About  a  oeutnry  later,  in  1480,  William  Tyn- 
Lyceum  Theatre,  and  afterward  was  mnaioal  dale  began  the  transladon  of  the  New  Testa- 
director  at  Drury  Lane.  Tbe  musical  festivals  ment  into  English  from  the  original  Greek, 
at  Norwich  snd  the  London  Monday  concerts  His  open  hoetility  to  Rome  drew  on  bim  per- 
and  Liverpool  Harmonic  were  for  many  years  secntion.  which  oomnelled  him  to  carry  on  his 
led  by  him.  He  became  known  to  Americans  work  out  of  England.  The  first  edition  of  liia 
when  be  accompanied  Jenny  Lind  to  this  conn-  New  Testament  was  printed  in  16&G,  probably 
try  in  1860  as  condootor  and  pianist  On  re-  at  Cologne.  He  had  translated  also,  from  the 
taming  to  England,  he  formed  a  ohoral  society    CHd  Testament,  the  Pentateuch  and  the  book 
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of  Job,  when  the  peraeoution  that  had  driven  year  1856  was  signalized  by  distinct  movements 
bim  from  Oxford  and  from  England  onlmi-  looking  to  this  end.  There  were  introduced 
nated  in  demanding  his  death.  Tyndale  is  7ir-  both  into  the  Convocation  of  Oanterbory  and 
taaUy  the  pioneer  of  English  Biblical  transla-  into  Parliament  proposals  to  petition  the  soy* 
tion.  His  scholarship,  fidelity,  and  ooarage  ereign  for  the  appointment  of  a  royal  com- 
combined  to  bring  npon  his  name  lasting  hon-  mission  for  *'  receiving  and  suggesting  amend- 
or.  The  great  vidae  of  his  work  is  proved  by  ments  in  the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible." 
the  fact  that  idl  ancceeding  yersions,  including  The  result,  indeed,  proved  that  neither  the 
that  of  King  James,  were  based  npon  and  large-  clerical  nor  the  lay  mind  was  yet  prepared 
ly  drawn  from  it.  These  successive  versions  for  a  step  of  such  grave  importance.  Tet 
— named  often  from  some  special  incident  of  private  enterprise  had  more  successful  results, 
translation  or  publication ^may  in  fact  be  re-  An  appeal  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Ernest  Haw- 
garded  as  but  a  series  of  revisions.  Cover-  kins,  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propa* 
cLiie's,  indeed,  published  in  1585,  has  the  dis-  gation  of  the  Qospel,  to  some  excellent  schol- 
tioction  of  attaining  that  completeness  which  ars;  and  five  clergymen — Henry  Alford,  C.  J. 
Tyodale's  work  failed  of  through  his  martyr-  EUicott,  John  Barrow,  W.  H.  G.  Humphrey, 
dom.  Matthew's  Bible  (a  nom  de  plume  for  and  G.  Moberly — ^met  at  his  request  for  a  ten- 
John  Rogers)  followed  in  1587;  Oranmer's  (or  tative  effort  in  revision.  They  published  suo- 
tiie  ^  Great  Bible")  in  1589 ;  the  Genevan  in  cessively  revisions  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  of 
1557-'60;  and  the  Bishop's  Bible  in  1568.  All  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  of  those  to  the  Co- 
of  these  were  revisions,  sometimes  bat  slight-  rinthians^  and  of  those  to  the  Galatians,  Ephe- 
ly  modified,  of  Tyndale,  who  thus  stands  the  sians,  Philippians,  and  Colossians,  with  schol- 
corjphflsns  in  Engliidi  Biblical  translation,  his  arly  prefaces  explaining  the  principles  and 
work,  in  its  time,  ranking  among  the  great  difficulties  of  the  work.  These  small  volumes 
works  of  the  greatest  reformers,  and,  in  its  introduced  the  subject  to  the  public  under  very 
quality,  judged  by  the  highest  modern  stand-  favorable  auspices.  They  gave  practical  proof 
ards,  a  model  of  simplicity  and  beauty.  All  how  scholarly  accnracjand  thoroughness  might 
these  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  work  that  be  united  with  the  most  reverent  conservatism, 
was  to  consticate  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  and  thus  at  once  stimulated  hope  and  allayed 
the  Engli^fh  Bible,  which  appeared  in  1611  prejudice.  The  work  was  warmlj  commend- 
under  the  anspices  of  King  James  I.  Uniting  ed,  passed  through  several  editions,  and,  as  a 
the  labors  of  forty  men,  it  was  made  with  a  familiar  book  in  the  hands  of  Biblical  stu- 
care  befitting  the  greatness  of  the  undertaking,  dents,  aided  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  a 
and,  as  the  "  Antborized  Version,"  has  for  general  and  decisive  movement, 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  held  In  America,  meanwhile,  the  publications  of 
its  plAoe  as  the  accepted  Bible  of  the  Eng-  the  American  Bible  Union,  organized  in  1658, 
luh-apeaking  race.  Its  high  excellenoes,  how-  were  giving  expression  to  the  popular  feeling 
ever,  were  not  unattended  by  many  imperfeo-  of  the  need  of  Biblical  revision.  Some  of  its 
*tion9^  dae  alike  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  tentative  publications  were  indeed  unfortunate, 
original  text  and  the  infancy  of  critical  and  scarcely  evincing  an  adequate  sense  of  the  deli- 
exegetioa]  soholarship,  to  the  lack  of  a  dear  con-  oacy  and  responsibility  of  the  work ;  but  oth- 
ception  of  the  exact  functions  of  translation,  era,  from  distinguished  scholars  like  Drs.  Go- 
to the  unsettled  and  fiuotnating  condition  of  nant  and  Hackett,  were  of  unquestionable  and 
our  langnage,  and  finally  to  a  failure  properly  acknowledged  excellence, 
to  adjust  and  harmonize  the  work  of  the  dif-  In  1859  Archbishop  Trench  published  a  small 
ferent  trauslatora— imperfections  which  only  but  important  work  "  On  the  authorized  ver- 
time,  a  maturer  soholarship,  and  riper  taste  sion  of  the  New  Testament  in  Connection  with 
could  remove.  Tet,  in  spite  of  defects,  the  some  Recent  Proposals  for  its  Revision."  This 
work  appealed  alike  to  tne  intellect  of  the  aided  to  prepare  the  way,  and  formed  an  intro- 
seholar  and  to  the  hearts  of  the  people.  It  duction  to  the  like  later  works  of  Bishop  El- 
rapidlj  supplanted  all  earlier  versions,  and  has  licott  in  1870  and  Prof.  Lightfoot  in  1871 ; 
contioued,  with  no  rival  claimant^  in  public  these  latter,  indeed,  accompanying  the  formal 
and  private  use  among  English  Protestants  un-  opening  of  the  revision  movement,  but  natu- 
tll  the  appearanoe  of  the  revision  just  oomplet-  rally  adding  force  to  the  current  that  alike  in 
ed  in  1881  and  1685.  the  Establishment  and  the  dissenting  churches, 
For  this  result  the  times,  especially  during  was  setting  powerfully  in  its  favor.  These  three 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  have  been  rap-  works  of  Trench,  Ellicott,  and  Lightfoot  were 
idly  ripening.  Critical  soholarship  has  been  published  together  in  New  York  in  1878;  un- 
setting  the  sacred  text  with  unhoped-for  ra-  der  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Philip  Schaff,  and 
pidity ;  grammatical  and  exegetical  labors  have  may  now  be  consulted  with  much  profit  by 
been  clearing  up  its  meaning ;  and  naturaUy  students  of  the  original  New  Testament  Script- 
a  growing  desire  has  been  felt  that  our  excel-  ures.  From  1857  to  1869  no  formal  steps  were 
lent  version  should  receive  the  benefit  of  this  taken  in  the  direction  of  revision.  But  the 
progress,  in  the  removal  of  errors  and  obscnri-  exegetical  study  of  the  Scriptures  was  pursued 
ties,  and  the  bringing  of  the  whole  up  to  the  with  great  diligence,  and  the  critical  labors  of 
level  of  our  best  modem  soholarship.    The  scholars  like  Tregelles  and  Scrivener,  and  espe- 
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oially  of  the  German  TtBchendorf,  were  bringing  and  a  committee  was  appointed  from  the  Up- 
near  the  time,  a  little  while  before  apparently  per  and  Lower  Hooses  to  consider  and  report 
so  remote,  for  edacing  order  oat  of  the  chaos  a  plan  of  revision  on  the  principles  above  laid 
of  New-Testament  varions  readings,  and  were  down,  and  was  aathorized  to  invite  the  co- 
middng  the  speedy  formation  of  a  sabstantidiy  operation  of  distinguished  Biblical  scholars  ont- 
reUable  Greek  text  an  object  of  reasonable  hope,  side  of  the  EstablishmenL    This  committee  at 

AboQt  >he  year  1869  matters  seemed  ripe  once  divided  itself  into  two  companies  for  the 

for  action.    Dean  Alford  and  Bishop  EUicotti  Old  and  New  Testaments  respectively,  complete 

unwearied  in  their  devotion  to  Biblical  (and  ed  the  list  of  working  members  by  careful  selec- 

especially  New  Testament)  studies,  procuring  tionti  from  the  dissenting  religious  bodies,  and 

the  efficient  support  of  Bishop  Wilberforce,  drew  up  the  general  and  specif  rules  that  were 

took  measures  to  inaugurate  the  work.    There  to  guide  their  labors.  The  two  companies  met  in 

was  doubt  at  first  about  the  best  mode  of  pro-  June,  1870,  in  the  Deanery  of  Westminster,  and 

oeeding.    They  contemplated  procuring  a  royal  held  their  sessions  four  d ays  every  month.    Th e 

commission,  in  accordance  with  the  precedent  New  Testament  Company  held  its  meetings  in 

substantially  fhmished  by  the  revision  of  1611,  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  (where  the  Westminster 

a  measure  which  it  was  especially  hoped  would  Assembly  had  met),  and  was  presided  over  by 

obviate  the  difficulty  naturally  attending  the  Bishop  EUicott,  who  held  the  chairmanship 

selection  of  the  members  of  the  revising  body,  during  the  ten  and  a  half  years  of  its  exist- 

For  various  reasons  this  plan  was  abandoned,  ence.     The  Rev.  J.  Troutbeck,  one  of  the 

and  it  was  decided  to  be  most  fitting  to  bring  minor  canons  of  Westminster,  was  the  secre- 

the  subject  before  the  church  in  whose  bosom  tair.    Arrangements  were  made  with  the  offi- 

the  existing  version  had  been  born  and  nurt-  cials  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  University 

nred.  Accordingly,  on  Feb.  10, 1870,  the  Bish-  presses,  by  which  they  received  the  exclusive 

op  of  Winchester  (Wilberforce)  moved,  and  the  right  of  publishing  the  completed  revision,  and 

Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  (EUicott)  see-  met  all  its  necessary  expenses.    Everything 

onded,  in  the  Conyooation  of  Canterbury,  the  now  proceeded  smoothly  and  with  due  rapid- 

foUowing resolution:  ity.    The  list  of  members  embraced  a  large 

That  a  oommittee  of  both  honaes  be  appointed,  number  of  those  who,  both  in  and  out  of  the 

with  power  to  confer  with  any  oommittee  that  may  be  Establishment,  were  reputed  among  the  most 

appointed  by  the  Convooation  of  the  Northern  Prov-  eminent  in  the  kingdom  for  Biblical  scholar- 

^f't'l^^'^F^^^^^'^^^^'^^i^nl'^^J^  8Wp.    Their  mode  of  proceeding- which  was 

the  Authorized   Version   of  the   New   Tefltament,  .    J|j.^„.«  a.«^w  ^w.a  ♦>wN.^»»ki«   ^kfi^  ^^*^a 

whether  by  marginal  notes  or  otherwise,  hi  all  those  ^  discuss  freely  Mid  thoroughly,  while  seated 

passages  where  plain  and  clear  errors,  whether  in  the  around  a  table,  the  questions  of  criticism  and 

Greek  text  originally  adopted  by  the  trsnslators,  or  in  translation  that  had  been  separately  oonsidered 

the  transUtion  made  from  the  same,  shall  on  doe  in-  during  the  intervals  of  the  meetings,  and  de- 

vestigation  be  found  to  exist.  ^j^^  ^^  ^  majority  vote-insured  in  the  main 

The  resolution  was  afterward  extended  to  ^  satisfactory  result    There  would  of  course 

the  Old  Testament,  and  passed  with  substan-  |^  ongee  in  which  the  law  of  ponderare  non 

tial  unanimity.    It  was  reported  to,  and  con-  numerare  would   have  been  preferable.    The 

cnrred  in  by,  the  Lower  House,  and  a  jomt  finui  yote  was  made  still  more  conservative  by 

committee  of  the  two  bodies  met  March  24,  ^Jie  requisition  of  a  minority  of  two  thirds  for 

1870,  and  drew  up,  as  their  report,  the  follow-  ^y  change  from  the  old  version.    No  existing 

ing  resolutions:  Greek  text  was  adopted  as  a  standard.     With 

1.  That  it  is  desirable  that  a  revision  of  the  Author-  critical  scholars  like  Tregelles,  Westcott,  Hort, 
5*^  J!«™??<>^th«  Holy  Soriptwes  be  undertaken.  ^^  Scrivener,  either  present  or  accessible, 

2.  That  the  revision  be  so  conducted  ss  to  comprise  ^x  ^-  ..^..i^  .»#Ji«.  A^4-^'mJA,*^  ^^k^i.  f  a»«>  #«-  *u^^ 
both  maivinal  renderings  and  such  emeudations'as  it  ^W  coaW  safely  detormme  the  text  for  them- 
may  be  round  necessary  to  insert  in  the  text  of  the  selves.  Tregelles,  maeea,  was  never  able,  from 
Authorized  Version.  illness,  to  attend  the  meetings,  and  Dean  Alford 

8.  That  in  the  above  resolutions  we  do  not  oontem-  ^^s  early  withdrawn  by  death  from  the  work 

of  the  most  oompSeit  scholam,  such  change  is  neces-  a  long  list  of  distinguished  names  in  the  two 

saiy.  companies — taken  m  connection  with  their  re- 

4.  Thatfinsuchnecessaiy  changes,  the  style  of  the  markable  punctuality  in  attendance — ^guaran- 

laneniw  employed  in  the  existing  version  be  closely  ^ees  the  fidelity  and  ability  with  which  their 

6°  T^  it  is  desirable  that  Convocation  should  ^^rk  was  prosecuted.    The  foUow ing  names 

nominate  a  body  of  its  own  members  to  undertake  comprise  the  entire  i>ntisn  committee  of  revis- 

the  work  of  revision,  who  shall  be  at  liberty  to  invite  ion,  as  finally  constituted,  excluding  those  who 

the  oo-operadon  of  any  eminent  for  scholarship,  to  declined  or  died,  and  including  the  eaxfffieio 

whatever  nation  or  reli^ous  body  they  may  belozig.  members : 

The  subject,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  dis-  old-testament  compaitt. 

cussed  m  the  Convocation  of  York,  but  had  ^  ,  ^         ^  , 

failed  to  meet  the  concurrence  of  that  body,  '^^^^^li^^^f'''^  ^^  ^™  ^  ^"^  ^^' 

of  which,  however,  individual  members  gave  rp^^j.  j,^  ^^  thTBishop  of  Ely,  Pslace,  Ely. 

it  their  cordial  co-operation.  The  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Llakdaff,  BLshop's 

In  May  following  the  report  was  presented,       Court,  Llandaff. 
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Hie  SS^  BoT.  the  Biahop  of  8t.  Dlyzd's  (Chair- 

Du),  Abei^^wili  Palnoe,  Carmarthen. 
T)»  \m  Bev.  the  Dean  of  CAXiTXBBiniT,  Deanery, 

CantenMuy. 
TtMt  Veil.  Archdeacon  R^rbisoh,  Canterbmr. 
J^  Veo.  Archdeaoon  Boas,  Houghton  Conqueat, 

Ainpthill. 
Tbe  Ber.  Canofi  SiLimr,  Cambridge. 
Tile  Rev.  Dr.  Kat,  Great  Leieha,  Chelmaford. 
Tb«  Eev.  Dr.  Axbxavdkb,  Ecunburgh. 
L  L  BsnLT,  Eaq.,  UniTeiBity  Library,  Cambridge. 
PniesMf  Chkhxbt,  Befoim  Club,  London. 


Tdc  Rev.  Profeaaor  Dayidboit,  Edinburgh. 

Tbe  Bev.  I>r.  Davixb,  Baptiat  College,  iSagenfa  Park, 

LoodofL. 
T^e  Kev.  Dr.  Dovolab,  Glasgow. 


ter. 


College,  Manehea- 


Tk  Bev.  Dn  GmBUBo,  Hohn  Lea,  Binlield,  Brack- 

sell,  Berks. 
Tee  iew.  J>t.  Gotcb,  Baptiat  College,  Bristol. 
Tbe  Bev.  Profiaaaor  Lbathb8,  King's  College,  Lon- 

dOQ. 

Vit  Bev.  Oanoo  PSBOwn,  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Tke  Bev.  Profeeoor  Plumftbb.  Plookley.  Ashford. 

T3t  Bev.  ProliaBaor  Wxm,  University,  Glaagow. 

W.  Au>iB  Wbioht,  Baq.  (Seoretary),  Trinity  College, 
Gaabridge. 

XKW'TBSTAMKNT  OOMPANT. 

Tbe  Et^  Beiv.  the  Biahop  of  WoroHianB,  Winohea- 

tff  Hooae,  London. 
TSe  Bight  Bev.  the  Biahop  of  Glovoxbtkb  and  Bbis- 

10L  (Chairman),  Palace.  Gloucester. 
r^  ^i^A  Bev.  the  Biaaop  of  Salububt,  Palace, 


alterationa  to  the  language  of  the  Authorized  and 
earlier  English  versions. 

Each  company  to  go  twice  over  the  portion  to  be 
revised,  once  provisionally,  the  second  time  finally, 
and  on  principles  of  voting  as  hereinailer  ia  pro- 
vided. 

That  the  text  to  be  adopted  be  that  for  which  the 
evidence  is  decidedly  preponderating ;  and  that,  when 
the  text  so  adopted  differs  from  that  from  which  the 
Authorized  VeKion  waa  made,  the  altemtion  be  indi- 
cated in  the  margin. 

To  make  or  retain  no  change  in  the  text  on  the  sec- 
ond final  revision  by  each  company,  except  two  thirds 
of  those  present  approve  of  the  same,  but  on  the  first 
revision  to  dedde  oy  simple  migorities. 

In  eveiy  case  of  proposed  alteration  that  may  have 
l^ven  rise  to  discussion,  to  defer  the  voting  thereupon 
till  the  next  meeting  whensoever  the  same  shall  be 
required  by  one  third  of  those  present  at  the  meeting, 
such  intended  vote  to  be  announced  in  the  notice  for 
tbe  next  meeting. 

To  revise  the  headings  of  chapters,  pages,  pai»- 
graphs,  italics,  and  punctuation. 

To  refer,  on  the  part  of  each  company,  when  con- 
aidered  desirable,  to  divines,  scholars,  and  literary 
men,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  for  their  opinions. 

That  the  woik  of  each  oompuiy  be  communicated 
to  the  other  aa  it  bi  oompleted,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  as  little  deviation  from  uniformity  in  language 
as  possible. 

That  the  special  or  by-rules  for  each  company  be 
as  follows :  X.  To  make  all  corrections  in  writing  pre-^ 
vioua  to  the  meeting.  8.  To  plaoe  all  the  oorrectionB 
due  to  textual  oonaidorations  on  the  left-hand  mar- 
gin, and  all  other  corrections  on  the  right-hand  mar- 
gfai.  8.  To  transmit  to  the  chairman,  in  case  of  being 
unable  to  attend,  the  ooireotions  proposed  in  the  por- 
tion agreed  upon  for  oonaideration. 

The  revision  enterprise  had  been  thas  far, 
alike  in  its  inception  and  prosecution,  confined 
to  Qreat  Britain ;  but  it  was  for  many  reasons 
desirable  that  the  American  churches  should 
become  connected  with  the  movement.  In 
I-e  Kcet  Bev.  the  Archbishop  of  l>imuir.  Palace,    July,  1870,  the  committee  were  authorized  by 

'•?^©^*  w^«   A^  n;.!,^  ^rom  A «,•—»-  Ti,-  ^^®  House  of  Convocation  "to  invite  the  co- 

^F«^Lfp;rS  ^  of  St.  Andbbw*.,  The  operation  of  some  American  divines";  and 

Vu  Bev.  J>r!  Asous,  Baptist  College,  Begent's  Park,  Bishop  Wilberfo^  and  Dean  Stanley  under- 

I/^kdon.  took  to  act  for  them  in  opening  communication* 

r-e  Bev.  Dr.  David  Bbowh,  Free  Church  CoU^,  In  August  following.  Dr.  Joseph  Angus,  Presi- 

rd  E^^rpioft«or  EABa,  GU««>w.  ^J"*  of  Regent's  Park  College,  London    one 

T^e  Bev.  F.  J.  A.  Hosr/CamMdge.  <>'  "^®  British  revisers,  arrived  m  New  York, 

The  Bev.  W.  O.  Hcmphbt,  Vicarage,  St  ICartin'a-in-  with  a  circular  letter  from  Bishop  EUicott,  em- 

^jeF^dds^  London.         -     ,  . ,  powering  him  to  take  tbe  requisite  steps  for 

r-  Bev.  C«ion  Kmhtot,  ^mbndge.  forming  an  American  committee  of  revision. 

i^^^.  uS^Si^^wSty  College,  Cam-  J?  consultation  with  Dr.  Philip  Schaff,  who 

trid^  from  the  first  entered  with  the  warmest  zeal 

T-Li  Eev.  Professor  Millioah,  University,  Aberdeen,  into  the  movement,  and  continued  to  its  close 

^  J  .^^/*^'****'  MouLTOH,  Wesleyan  College,  a  leading  and  most  efficient  supporter,  a  list  of 

'^^^:^^/if^wTB,J^ndon.  names  of  American  scholars  and  a  draft  of 

rje  Eev.  Piofea»r  Bobskts,  St.  Andrew's.  ^»V®"  ?^  co-operation  were  prepared  and  sub- 

T^  Bev.  Or.  G.  Vajtox  Smitb,  York.  mitted  to  the  British  committee  and  substan- 

T-i*  Ser.  Dr.  ScHvnnm.  Gerrans,  Grampound.  tially  approved.    It  was  naturally  the  wish  of 

-" 'S'^'^S^  ^'^^'^li  -      r*i.    rp      ,    T         the  English  body  that  tbe  Episcopal  Church  in 
.^Eev.  Dr.  Vauooax,  Master  of  the  Temple,  Ix>n-    j^^^^  ^j,^^,^  ^^  ^  leading  part  in  the 

TW  Bev.  Canon  WEercopr,  Peterborough.  ^o'k  of  revision.    To  their  disappointment, 

*^  Bev.  J.  TaoirrBKcx  (Secretary),  Westminater.        the  American  House  of  Bishops  declined  to 

r»  following  were  the  rules  adopted  for    commit  itself  fomri^^^ 

->if  gmdance  ii  the  work  of  revision :  ^Jf^^"*  "III^^'^^a^  ^!T  *^**^°,2'  ^J?  ^^^^■ 

w  r. i_         *       1*     *.-  .VI   4   *v      vidual  members.    About  two  months  after,  an 

'^-  T^aTh^^V^^  'S,IS^ay%tt   invitation  w«  «.nt  to  certain  BohoUirs  to  meet 

^g^loBm.  ^^ .  .  ®^  York,  preparatory  to  forming  the  re- 

I>  Bsit,  as  ftr  aa  possible,  the  ezpreasion  of  such    quisite  organization.    They  met  in  December, 


T^  Vo^r  Bev.  the  Dean  of  WxanoNBTSB,  Deanery, 

W  estmiiiflter. 
I:«  Very  Bev.  J>t,  Soott,  Dean  of  Bochester,  Boch- 


TSe  Yen.  the  Prolocutor,  The  Prabendid,  Ayleabuiy. 
Tar  Bev.  CaBDon  Blakxblxt,  Vicarage,  Ware. 
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1871,  Rev.  Dra.  Schaff,  Smith.  Green,  Hare,  Prof.  Jamem  H^lit,  LL.  D.,  Talo  College,  New 

Xrauth,  Oonant,  Daj,  and  Washburn,  and  Dr.  •J}?^®°' ^^"^^  „            ti  t>   tt  t^   »«.    i    . 

Abbot?being  prese/t!  and  letters  of  r'egret  be-  ^  ^^^fk^^J.fr  "^  ""''  ^"''^' 

Ing  received  from  others  unable  to  attend.  Prof.  Chablm  Hodob,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Theological 

Dean  Howson,  of  Chester,  was  present  by  in-  Bemioenr,  Prinoeton,  N.  J. 

vitation,  and  much  interest  was  expressed  in  Prof.  A.  c.  Keitobiok,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Univeniity  of 

the  movement    In  the  evening  a  large  meet-  rriS?p«!riIf'^b«;   at«,»..  t»  n  n    tm.i,««  «/  ♦!.« 
log  of  clergymen  and  laymen  was  held  in  Gal-  ^di^  of  MaiiJT         '         ''        ^ 
vary  Episcopal  church,  in  furtherance  of  the  Prof.  Mattbsw  B.  Biddli,  D.D.,  Theologiool  Semi- 
work,  at  which  addresses  were  made  by  Dean  nary*  Uarttbrd,  Conn. 

Howson  and  Dr.  Sohaff.    Owing  to  the  need  ^^  S"i"  ^*^>  ^-  ^-t  ^^- ^^ ^^^^  Theologi- 

ofproiidin^  means  for  meeting  the  expenses,  p^  SS'SHowriJL  D.  (Secretaiy),  Columbia 

and  other  hmdrances,  the  final  organization  Coll«^,  New  York. 

was  delayed  until  Oct  4, 1872,  when  a  meeting  Prof.  Huibt  Botvtos  Siotb,  B.  D.,  LL.D.,  Union 

was  held,  and  the  two  companies  fairly  entered  ^  Theologioal  Seminary,  New  York.  ^   ,  ,  ^    ^ 

on  their  labors,  nearly  two  years  after  the  work  The  Bev.  Edward  A.  wa^bubh,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Beo- 

was  begun  in  England    Omitting  unnecessary  ^'  °^  ^J?^'^  ^^^^i^^Zj^     .  n 

detoils,  we  give  t^e  i^^n^Z  of  the  committee  b/d^tTpSrf.  jSSX?^^^ 

as  finally  constituted.     The  choice  of  members  ton  Sum  (who  atteoded  one  aesiion,  and  resiffned  from 

had  to  be  determined  by  the  triple  considera-  g^^^gJi!^  eJUJ^d  ^S&™  ^  HAcnn.  d.  I8T« ;  and 

tion  of  scholarship,  the  different  religious  bod*  ^ 

ies  to  be  represented,  and  the  facility  of  their  The  English  committee,  having  had  nearly 

reaching  New  York,  the  natural  place  of  meet-  two  years  the  start  of  the  American,  were  able 

ing.  to  furnish  to  the  latter  printed  portions  of  their 

GBinEBAL  OFFiosBS  OF  THB  ooMXiTTiEB.  provisional  rcvision,  which  with  the  common 

Philip  Sohaff,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President.  version  and  the  original  text  formed  the  basis 

Gbobos  £.  Day,  D.  D.,  Seoretaiy.  and  starting-point  of  its  work.    The  two  oom- 

OLD-TMTAMNT  ooMPAKT.  panies  met  on  the  last  Friday  and  Saturday  of 

Prof.  William  Hbhit  Obkut,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  (Chaiiw  ^  month  from  SeDtomber  to  May,  in  adjoin- 

man),  Theoloaioal  Seminary,  Prinoeton,  N.  J.  u>g  rooms  of  the  Bible  House  in  New  York.  A 

Prof.  QxoBOB  £.  Dat,  D.  D.  (Secretary),  Divinity  summer  meeting  of  about  a  week  was  held  in 

Sdiwl  of  Yale  CoUe^e,  New  Haven,  Conn.  July,  usually  at    New  Haven,  Andover,   or 

"SL^Stot  nT"'          •  Theological  Semi-  PHnoeton.    The  members  sat  around  a  table, 

T^ev.  Talbot  W.  CHAioina,  D.  D.,  Collefliate  «^^  rmd»T  the  guidance  of  then-  chairman. 

Reformed  Dutch  Cfanieh,  New  York.  discussed  freely  and  fully,  verse  by  verse,  the 

Prdr.  Thoxas  J.  CovABT,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  portion  assigned  for  the  meeting,  which  they 

Prof.  JoHH  DjWiiT^  D.  D.,  Theologioal  Seminary,  \^  had  opportunity  to  examine  during  the 

Pi^roSSSSllS^iSH^^  f^^  preceding  Each  portion  when  fin- 
School,  Philadelphia.       »         »           »           -^  ighed  was  transmitted  m  print  to  the  English 

Prof.  Charlbs  p.  Kbaotr,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  Viee-Pro-  companies,  who  made  their  next  examination 

voat  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadel-  with  the  American  revision  before  them,  giving 

P^f^TATLBB  Lbwi^  LL.  D.,  Union  College,  Sche-  ^  the  American  suggestions  whatever  weight 

nertady  N  Y          *^^*"»  ^*"""  n^vi«b^.,  o^w-  ^j^^^  deemed  requisite.    Their  own  revision, 

Prof.  CHAittM  M.  Mbad,  Ph.D.,  Theological  Semi-  thus  revised,  was  sent  back  to  the  American 

nary,  Andover,  Main.  companies,  to  be  by  them  re-examined  in  the 

Prof.  HowABD  OsoooD,  D.  D.,  Theologioal  Semhury,  light  of  these  resulte,  of  which  fresh  examina- 

Kooheetcr,  N.  Y.  t»  r*  rpu  i  •  i  a  •  tion — the  differences  being  reduced  to  a  mini- 
Prof.  Joseph  Paokabd,  D.  D.,  Theologioal  Seminary,                 ~r  ^"*^*7"*'*^  ^/ *  * i**!^  *     *i 

Alexandria,  Va.       *          *          ^                  ^f  iDain — ^the  results  were  retransmitted  to  the 

Prof.  Calvot £.  Stowb,  D.  D.,Hartftnd,  Conn.  English  lK>dy.    Th^  entire  Old  and  New  Tes- 

Profl  Jambs  Stbovo,  S.T.D.,  Theologioal  Seminary,  taments  were  thus  twice  carefully  gone  over, 

Madijon,  N.J.            T.T^vr.i».*o-:  questions  of  text,  interpretation  (so  fiu*  as  this 

Prof.  C.  A.  Vak  DroK,  D.D.,  M.D.,  Beirut,  Syria  i^.  ««„^i«.^\  ««^  4«««i<.i«f;^«i  \^\rM»  aA»A«.oii^ 

(Advisory  Member  on  questions  of  irmbic).      ^  ^^  involved),  and  translation  being  severally 

Ko«.-The  American  Oid-Teatament  Comptnj  ln.t  by  oon«dered ;  and,  finally,  to  difiTerenccs  still  re- 
death  Prof  Tatlsb  Lvwn,  d.  iSTT;  Dr.  Kbauih,  Phiia-  maining  unadjusted  was  given  a  third  exaini- 
delphla,  d.  Jan.  9, 1668;  and  Dr.  flrowa,  bj  resignation,  nation.    The  work  was  thus  conducted  with  a 

KSW-TBSTAMsirr  OOMPAKT.  patience  and  thoroughness  befitting  its  tran- 

Ez-PreaidentTRBODOBB  D.  WooLaBT,  D.D.,  LL.D.  scendenUy  grave  character;   and,  among  the 

(Chairman),  New  Haven,  Conn.  numerous  criticisms  to  which  it  has  been  sub* 

Pro^  J.  Hewbt  Thatbr,  D.D.  (Secretary),  Thoo-  j^^^  ^^  y^^i^  ^^^  of  the  Atiantio,  few  ob- 

Pilf  eLI'TSSI^dTSl'd^  Divinity  School,  Jections  have  probably  been  raised  that  had 

Harvard  Dnlversity,  Cambridiw,  Maae.  not  received  m  the  revismg  bodies  as  full  a 

The  Rev.  Joxathait  K.  BubbJD.  D.,  Trenton,  N.  J.  share  of  candid  and  scholarly  attention  as  the 

Pros.  Thomas  Chabb,  LL.  D.,  Haverfoid  College,  Pa.  critics  have  bestowed  upon  them.    It  may  be 

Chancellor  Howabd  Cbosbt,  D.  D,,  LL.  D.,  New  p        ,  j^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  discusdona  (re^ 

Prof.  TnroTHT  DwioHT,  D.D.,  Divinity  School  of  fording  the  American  companies,  we  speak 

Tale  College,  New  Haven,  Coon.  from  personal  knowledge)  were  condaoted  with 
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wMiDg  harmony  and  good  feeling.    Secta-  donbtfnl,  and  the  American  oommittee  were 

riiB  differeocefli  were  menred  in  the  oommon  nnwilling  to  take  any  steps  that  would  either 

sjmpithifis  of  Christian  soholarship,  and  in  a  prevent  the  widest  diffusion  of  the  work,  or 

profoond  cooTiction  of  the  high  ends  and  wide  connect  their  labors  with  either  the  fact  or  the 

lad  eodariog  interests  that  the  revision  was  to  suspicion  of  seeking  any  pecaniary  emolament. 

nbjdnre.    If  any  thought  of  special  denomina-  It  was  decided  not  to  trammel  the  pablication 

tkMuI  interests  arose  in  any  mind,  it  rarely  or  of  the  work  in  this  country  by  any  attempted 

^m  foaad  utterance.  copyright ;  but  it  seemed  only  just  to  the  £ng- 

To  lettle  the  proper  relations  of  the  English  WA  University  presses,  whose  outlay  in  the  en- 
sad  American  bodies  was  a  matter  of  considera-  terprise  had  been  very  large,  that  the  American 
'4e delicacy.  The  English  companies,  as  having  committee  should  for  the  time  being  set  their 
odgioAted  the  enterprise,  and  having  through-  seal  upon  the  editions  ist>ued  by  these  presses, 
oit  led  the  way  in  the  revision,  as  well,  per-  as  those  for  whose  accuracy  they  held  them- 
kapa,  as  on  general  grounds  of  historical  prior-  selves  responsible. 

^j,  would  naturally  claim  the  right  of  ultimate  The  revision  of  the  New  Testament  was  fln- 

dddaon  in  dispated  cases*   On  the  other  hand,  ished  in  the  autumn  of  1880,  and  the  eagerness 

»  bige  and  reapeotable  a  company  of  Ameri-  with  which  it  was  sought  made  its  sale  a  phe- 

£»  scholars  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  de-  nomenon  in  English  literary  history.    The  Old 

Ti)(e  so  much  and  long-continued  labor  to  the  Testament  appeared  in  1884.    The  Old-Testa' 

vork  \a  the  character  of  mere  unauthoritative  ment  revisers  had  thus  the  advantage,  in  their 

3iiTisaf9.    Yet  their  admission  to  an  entire  later  labors,  of  the  criticisms  upon  the  New 

»]ulitj  in  voting  was  also  hindered  by  the  Testament,  which,  both  in  England  and  i^ 

ma^ments  the  British  companies  had  made  this  country,  were  made  very  freely,  and  were 

vltJ)  the  heads  of  the  Univendty  presses,  who,  of  the  most  various  character,  generally  can- 

i  retnm  for  the  right  of  exclusive  printing,  did,  sometimes  severe,  and,  on  the  whole,  fair- 

33dertook  to  meet  all  the  expenses  of  the  mem-  ly  favorable. 

Vrn;  and  the  difficulty  was  heightened  by  There  have  been  two  or  three  marked  ex- 
tie  vide  local  separation  of  the  two  revising  ceptions,  as  in  the  violent  onalanght  of  Dean 
«liefl.  The  matter  was,  on  the  whole,  sat-  Burgon  and  the  somewhat  magisterial  judg- 
s^^etorily  adjoated.  The  English  companies  ment  of  Prof.  Blackie,  who  designated  the  re* 
^trt  to  give  the  most  careful  consideration  vised  New  Testament  as  **  a  translation  largely 
:)tje  American  aoggestions;  points  of  differ-  disfigured  by  want  of  sense  and  want  of  taste, *^ 
«ce  frere  to  be  sabiects  of  mutual  discussion ;  which,  while  it  '^  has  done  good  «ervice  by 
^3ojdiffer«noea,nnallyremaining,  which  the  bringing  prominently  before  the  public  some 
L-frariean  companies  deemed  of  sufficient  im-  half  dozen — a  dozen  it  may  be — of  passages 
''^.AQoe,  were  to  be  noted  in  appendixes,  af-  either  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  or  whose 
^t?^i  to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  respect-  force  was  weakened  or  obscured  in  the  au- 
'^j'  Id  accordance  with  this  agreement,  such  thorized  version,"  yet  falls  in  great  part ''  into 
i(:>^Qdixe8  have  been  subjoined,  embracing  the  category  of  unreasonable  curiousness  and 
*^  of  the  chief  (though,  of  course,  by  no  unprofitable  minuteness."  Perhafis  the  gen- 
>«&3  til)  points  of  American  dissent.  In  eral  sentiment  has  been  that  the  work,  while, 
r^.'bibJTalarge  majority  of  the  changes  made,  as  a  whole,  unquestionably  scholarly  and  oon- 
^^  British  and  American  bodies  were  substan-  servative,  adhering  in  the  main  as  closely  as 
tilr  onaaimoua.  A  large  part  of  them  would  could  be  expected  to  the  principles  prescribed, 
'^  bden  made  by  either  body  without  hesi-  has  sometimes  departed  unnecessarily  f^om 
^^  In  very  many  oases  the  American  sug-  the  language  of  the  common  version,  and  sao- 
^^»Qs  were  in  whole,  or  with  modifications,  rificed  oci^onally  its  freer  movement  and 
^^B^trporated  into  the  work,  and  among  these  rhythmical  flow  to  an  unneeded  and  half-pe- 
^  a  few  of  decided  importance.  The  pub-  dantic  adherence  to  the  idioms  of  the  original. 
^  woric,  therefore,  gives  no  certain  clew  to  It  was  easy  to  lay  down  in  advance  the  gen- 
:.« rditive  amount  of  English  and  American  eral  principles  that  should  guide  the  revision ; 
^  that  eontribated  to  its  production.  The  the  aifficulty  of  uniformly  following  them  out 
.^^darts  of  English  Episcopal  and  dissenting  in  practice  could  be  learned  only  from  the 
^obnhip,  and  of  the  more  equal  and  less  actual  trial.  The  arguments  for  or  against  a 
'>i*p]j  distingoiahed  learning  of  the  Araeri-  given  change  will  range  through  every  oon- 
"^  dinrch,  repose  in  indistinguishable  bar-  ceivable  degree  of  strength  or  weakness.  A 
^^j  in  the  new  revision,  and  make  their  change  strongly  commended  in  a  particular 
-^  ippeal  to  English  Christendom.  passage,  if  carried  out  consistently,  may  lead 

^^  revinon  appears  in  England  under  the  to  others  that  occasion  lU  ultimate  rejection. 

'^;'ees  of  tiie  University  presses,  and  is  pro-  A  change  rejected  in  a  given  place  will  be 

•^M  by  copyright.     Efforts  were  made  to  finally  admitted  under  the  stress  of  passages 

^-t  a  ltb»  arrangement  with  some  publish-  where  its  admission  is  imperative.    The  pro- 

-:  )mae  in  this  country,  for  which  course  cess  of  revision  thus  becomes  at  almost  every 

%eiit  afgnment  was  found  in  the  purity  of  step  a  balancing  of  conflicting  considerations ; 

i.^  ?^>vanteed  by  this  restricted  publication,  and  this  all  the  more  as  the  work  is  a  revision 

^  tbdlegality  of  such  restriction  here  seemed  and  not  a  new  translation ;  as  it  is  a  revision 
?«•  xrv. — 7    A 
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made  in  one  stage  of  the  language,  of  a  version  the  best  soholarship  of  the  age  in  oonnection 

belonglog  to  a  stage  widely  different;  as  it  is  a  with  the  Book  of  God,  can  not  prove  in  Tain, 

revision  of  a  work  whose  sacred  character  de-  Its  beneficent  iconoclasm  has  forever  broken 

mands  peculiar  delicacy  of  handling,  and  which  the  spell  of  unreasoning  idolatry  that  rested 

in  its  progress  through  the  ages  has  at  once  on  a  single  version  of  the  Bible,  without  abat- 

greatly  modified  the  popular  speech,  and  iin-  ing  in  one  jot  or  tittle  tiie  reverence  for  the 

bedded,  and,  as  it  were,  colonized  in  its  bosom  Sacred  Book  itself ;  and  if  it  fail  to  prove 

a  large  body  of  specialized  and  conseorateil  the  ultimately  accepted  form  of  Scripture  for 

terms.    What  shall  be  done  with  multitudes  of  English  -  speaking   Christendom,    it    will,    at 

these  terms,  lying  on  the  border-land  between  least,  have  made  a  contribution  of  inestima- 

the  archaic  and  the  modem,  fluctuating  in  ble  importance   toward  that  future  version 

meaning  between  the  sacred  and  the  secular,  which  shall  be  so. 

can  best  be  determined  by  those  who  have  had       MKHAKA}  a  khanate  of  Central  Asia,  nomi- 

to  wrestle  with  the  problems  presented  by  the  nally  independent,  but  virtually  controlled  in 

unique  Biblical  diction,  and  to  reconcile  the  its  foreign  relations  by  Russia.    The  popula- 

claims  of  fidelity  to  the   original  with   the  tion,  including  nomads,  is  about  2,000,000.  The 

numberless  hallowed  associations  that  cluster  area  is  something  over  100,000  square  miles, 

around  the  version,  and  utter  tiieir  proeulpro-  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Tadjiks  and  Uz- 

(ani  to  any  rude  hands  that  may  be  laid  upon  becks,  mixed  with  Turkomans,  Arabs,  and  Jews, 

them.    The  Old-Testament  revisers  have,  per-  The  population  of  Bokhara,  the  capital  city,  is 

haps,  avoided  some  of  the  rocks  on  which  their  about  80,000.   A  large  trade  is  carried  on  with 

predecessors  may  have  stumbled,  and  possibly  Russia  by  means  of  caravans.    The  exports  are 

have  erred  on  the  side  of  over-conservatism.  To  cotton,  which  is  the  leading  article,  dned  fruit, 

sum  up  in  briefthe  purposes  and  work  of  the  re-  raw  and  dyed  silk,  indigo,  silk  sashes,  tur- 

viaion:  It  has  sought,  especially  in  the  New  Tes-  quoises,  shawls,  and  furs.    Trade  is  also  con- 

tament,  to  settle  the  original  text  which  lies  at  ducted  in  English  manufactures  with  Afghan- 

the  basis  of  aU  translation.    It  has  corrected  i!*tan,  and  in  Persian  produce  with  Meshed, 

innumerable  acknowledged  errors,  which  more  The  manufactures  are  cotton  fiftbrics,  silks,  car- 

or  less  disfigure  the  authorized  version,  and  pets,  leather,  swords  and  knives,  and  jewelry, 

darken  its  meaning.     It  has  removed  words  In  the  matter  of  education  and  leammg.  Bo- 

either  obsolete  in  meaning  or  used  in  obsolete  khara  ranks  first  among  the  Mohammedan 

senses.     It  has  arranged  the  text  into  para-  states  of  Central  Asia. 

graphs  demanded  by  the  sense,  abolishing  that  The  Afghan  imbroglio  and  Russian  war  prep- 
chopping  up  into  verses  which  so  impedes  the  arations  led  to  fresh  political  and  military  ac- 
continuous  flow  of  thought,  and  gives  to  the  tivity  in  the  three  khanates,  as  well  as  in  the 
narrative,  aiigument,  rhetoric,  and  poetry  of  the  Turkoman  country,  on  the  part  of  Russia. 
Bible  the  appearance  of  a  series  of  apothegms.  Mozaffer-ed-Dln,  the  old  and  sickly  Ameer  of 
It  has  given  to  the  Hebrew  verse  its  poetical  Bokhara,  avoided  giving  any  occasion  for  Mus- 
Btmcture,  alike  in  the  Old-Testament  and  in  covite  interference.  Presents  of  arms  from  St. 
tlie  New-Testament  citations.  It  has  removed  Petersburg  were  not  used,  and  the  service  of 
from  the  chapters  their  unauthorized  and  often  military  instructors  sent  from  Tashkend  was 
misleading  headings.  It  has  given  to  the  Script-  politely  declined.  When  the  Afghan  dispute 
ure  proper  names  uniformity  of  spelling.  It  has  reached  the  stage  of  belligerent  preparations, 
placed  on  the  margin  not  only  alternative  read-  he  was  warned  to  abstain  from  all  intercourse 
ings  in  text  and  translation,  but  a  large  body  of  with  his  son-in-law,  the  Ameer  of  Cabul,  on 
newly-selected  references  to  parallel  and  iUus-  pain  of  losing  his  throne.  The  decision  of  the 
trative  passages.  And,  what  perhaps  is  not  Kussian  Government  to  carry  a  branch  of  the 
tlie  least  of  its  services,  it  has  set  its  seal  on  Transcaspian  Railroad  from  Sarakhs  to  Merv, 
the  substantial  fidelity  and  reliableness  of  the  and  thence  into  Bokhara,  elicited  protests  from 
old  English  Bible,  and  dissipated  alike  the  the  aged  fatalist,  who  desired  simply  to  retain 
fears  of  friends  and  the  hopes  of  enemies  of  the  shadow  of  independence  he  still  enjoyed, 
the  Bible,  that  criticism  and  scholarship  would  The  Russian  Government  demanded  further- 
prove  fatal  to  its  authority,  and  undermine  the  more  the  cession  of  one  of  his  provinces.  Fi- 
loundations  of  our  evangelical  theology.  The  nally,  about  the  Ist  of  September,  the  Ameer 
system  of  evangelical  truth  emerges  with  fresh  resigned  the  throne  in  favor  of  his  second  son, 
luster  from  the  triaL  ^^Merteaprofundo^pttl-  the  heir-apparent  and  Governor  of  Chardjui. 
ehrior  m>eniV  The  eldest  son  of  Mozaffer-ed-Din,  the  Kette 
What,  finally,  shall  be  the  precise  outcome  Tore,  was  a  fugitive  in  India.  A  third  aon 
of  this  grand  international  recasting  of  our  was  brought  up  in  the  corps  of  pages  at  6t. 
English  Scriptures,  it  is,  perhaps,  too  early  to  Petersburg.  The  new  Ameer,  Turani  Khan, 
predict.  It  has  its  defects;  but  defects  cleave  is  described  as  a  voluptuary,  prematurely  aged 
to  all  things  human ;  and  we  feel  assured  that  by  indulgences.  The  Gk>vemor  -  General  of 
time  and  use  will  make  increasingly  apparent  Turkistan  gave  the  Ameer  to  understand,  in 
its  great  and  transcendent  exceUenoes.  At  all  his  negotiations  on  the  railway  question,  that 
events,  a  work  that  for  more  than  ten  years  any  hostile  act  on  the  part  of  the  new  Ameer 
has  tasked  the  conscientiona  labors  of  some  of  would  have  fatal  results. 


BOIJyiA.  M 

BOUTIA,  an  independent  repoblio  of  Sonth  tion  being  given  particnlarly  to  old  and  aban- 

America.     (For  particulars  relating  to  area,  doned  mines.    Many  of  these  have  been  on- 

territorial  division,  and  population,  see  **  An-  worked  for  over  sixty  years  for  the  lack  of 

Doal  Oyolopflsdta  "  for  1888.)  capital,  daring  and  after  the  war  of  independ- 

Q&ftnmfud, — ^The  President  of  the  Repnblio  ence,  and  the  period  of  continnal  tannoil  that 

is  Don  Gregorio  Pacheco.    His  Cabinet  is  com-  has  followed  up  to  quite  recently,  when  the 

po«ed  of  the  following  ministers:  Foreign  Re-  country  was  plunged  into  a  war  that  has  now 

laiions,  Dr.  Jorge  Oblitas ;  Justice,  Public  Wor-  virtually  excluded  it  from  the  Pacific  by  the 

ship  and  Instruction,  Don  Martin  Lanza;  Fi-  loss  of  its  only  port  there,  Gob\ja.    Besides  the 

nance,  Seflor  H.  Gutierrez;  Interior,  Dr.  M.  three  mining  aistricts  named,  there  are  now 

M.  D.  Medina;  War,  Col.  Severo  Zaphata.  the  Colquechaca,  Gallofa,  Guadalupe,  and  oth- 

The  Bolivian  Oonsul-Gkneral  at  New  York  ers  vigorously  being  taken  in  hand.  The  re- 
is  Sefior  Melchor  O barrio ;  the  Consul  at  New  vival  taking  place  is  clearly  noticeable  in  the 
Orleans,  Sefior  T.  P.  Macheca,  and  the  Consul  growing  prosperity  and  activity  of  the  cities 
at  San  Francisco,  Sefior  F.  Ilerrera.  of  Sucre,  Potosi,  Oruro,  and  La  Paz.    In  the 

The  United  States  Minister  Resident  at  La  south  the  capitalist  and  mine-owner,  Sefior 

Paz  is  Hon.  William  Seay.  AiUon,  has  formed  a  company  for  the  working 

Amy, — ^The  standing  army  compri:3es  8  gen-  of  the  Garci-Mendoza  mining  district,  which 

eraK  359  superior  and  654  subaltern  officers,  had  been  long  abandoned.    The  discovery  of 

and  2,000  men,  involving  an  annual  ezpendi-  good  coal  in  the  province  of  Lipez  promises  to 

tare  of  about  $1,400,000.  be  of  great  assistance. 

flamca* — ^The  national  indebtedness  amounts  €appcr. — W  hile  silver-mining  is  in  the  ascen- 

to  about  $10,000,000,  and  consists  of  a  war  dant  in  Bolivia,  copper-mining  has  of  late  years 

loan  cf  $4,000,000,  and  of  damages  amounting  been  on  the  decline,  through  lack  of  miners  and 

to  $6,000,000  allowed  by  the  Government  in  difficulties  of  exportation,  though  in  most  other 

the  treaty  with  Chili,  to  the  Chilian  holders  of  copper-producing  countries,  despite  the  low 

Bolivian  mining-stocks.     There  is  no  other  price,  larger  amounts  have  been  turned  out. 

outstanding  debt.  CbicheM-Raik. — Bolivian  cinchona  was  for- 

Tdegnqphs. — There  is  a  line  in  operation  be-  merly  gathered  by  the  Indians,  and  in  such  a 

twe?o  Chiliiaya,  on  Lake  Titicaca,  to  La  Paz  manner  that  large  forests  were  destroyed,  trees 

anil  Oruro,  measuring  183  miles,  thence  to  be  cut  down,  and  the  bark  taken  in  any  way, 

c  irried  to  Coobabamba  and  Sucre,  and  also  a  merely  to  make  up  large  quantities.    Now  the 

line  of  200  miles  from  Sucre  through  Potosi,  quinine-bark  plantations,  or,  as  they  are  called 

Tupiya,  and  other  cities  to  the  frontier  of  the  in  Bolivia,  quinales^  are  cultivated  and  noar- 

Ar^entine  Republic,  where  it  connects  with  ished    with  care  and  science;  the  principal 

lines  through  that  country.  planters  being  Mr.  Otto  Richt^r,  a  German, 

Expattb — The  export   of  silver  -  ore   alone  possessing  2,000,000  plants,  and  the  estate  of 

amounts  to  $21,700,000.     Other  exports  con-  John  Kraft,  lately  deceased,  2,000,000.     The 

^ist  of  gold,  copper,  tin,  lead,  bismuth,  cincho-  cultivation  of  **  quina'Mn  plantations,  system- 

na-bark,  coca-lea vea,  coffee,  and  cocoa,  which  atically,  has  been  carried  on  for  about  eight 

are  recognized  as  among  the  best  in  the  world,  years.     At  Mapire  there  are  under  cultivation 

Tne<]icinal  plants,  hides,   goat  and  chinchilla  about  4,500,000  plants ;  Yungns  has  1 .000,000 ; 

skins,   and  alpaca,  llama,   and  sheep   wools,  Longa,  500,000;  Guanay,  500,000.    Where  the 

which  amount  to  more  than  $10,000,000.   The  principal  quinales  are,  it  is  a  very  rough  and 

total  exporta  are  over  $33,000,000 ;  the  total  im-  broken  country,  the  Andes  being  seamed  and 

porta,  over  $12,200,000.     Nearly  seven  eighths  cut  into  deep  valleys  in  every  direction.    The 

i)i  the  imports  nnd  exports  of  Bolivia  pass  trees  are  planted  on  the  sides  of  the  valleys  or 

through  the  Peruvian  port  of  Arica,  owing  to  ridges,  at  altitudes  of  8,000  to  4,000  feet  above 

its  proximity  to  the  principal  cities  of  Bolivia ;  the  sea.    They  want  a  great  deal  of  sun,  heavy 

hv-nce  the  credit  of  this  trade  is  given  to  Peru  rains,  and  fresh  winds, 

in  the  usual  statistical  reports.  CramerM. — American  onstoras  returns  make 

SOfcr. — ^The  product  of  the  silver-mines  of  nonoteof  any  trade  with  Bolivia,  for  the  reason 

Holivia  is  estimated  at  $15,000,000  per  annum,  that  whatever  trade  we  have  with  that  republic 

The  introduction  of  new  machinery  is  adding  is  conducted  through  adjacent  countries.  Boll  via 

mach  to  this  production.      The    Huanchaca  having  no  seaport.     In  1884  England  exported 

mines,  in  the  southern  part  of  Bolivia,  about  to  Bolivia  cotton  goods,  iron  manufactures,  ap- 

latitude  20^  south,  and  longitude  67**  west,  in  parol,  woolens,  etc.,  to  the  amount  of  nearly 

b  ai>athwe8tem  direction  from  Potosi,  are  con-  $2,000,000.    There  are  more  than  fifty  first- 

8i<1ered  the  richest,  and  produce  about  6,500,-  class  importing  houses  in  the  repuhlic.   Twen- 

•K)ri  ounces.    Late  discoveries  there  promise  an  ty  of  these  are  Bolivian  firms,  fifteen  Ger- 

increased  yield.    Potosi  is  still  productive,  aft-  man,  six  French,  five  Spanish,  and  one  Dutch, 

er  being  worked  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  There  are  neither  English  nor  American  firms, 

yeara,  and  produces  about  2,800,000  ounces.  The  Bolivian  consul-general  at  New  York 

Oruro  yields  aa  much.     A  great  and  apparent-  has  urged  his  Government  to  establish  a  sys- 

ly  well-directed  revival  in  mining  enterprise  tem  of  minute  statistics  relating  to  commerce 

liaa  been  going  on  in  Bolivia  in  1885,  atten-  with  foreign  countries,  and  thus  demonstrate 
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that  Bolivia's  indostries  and  trade  are  moch 
more  important  than  most  people  DOt  familiar 
with  the  subject  suspect. 

Tie  BtBTliB  et(UmhTt9^ — A  new  alimentary 
substance,  the  seeds  of  the  Bolivian  cotton-tree, 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Paris  Acade- 
my of  Sciences.  It  is  rich  in  nitrogenized  sub- 
stances, and  contains  28  per  cent,  of  fibrin  and 
6  of  casein.  It  is  thought  that  flour  from  the 
seed  will  be  suitable  for  pastry  and  confection- 
ery. It  is  likely  to  be  used  in  sugar-making 
as  a  substitute  for  carbonic  acid. 

The  Ham  Chast  Expedlttta.— Early  in  June, 
1885,  an  expedition,  consisting  of  three  steam- 
ers and  several  sailing-vessels,  ascended  Para- 
guay river.  The  expedition  was  fitted  out  in 
grand  style,  having  on  board  a  complete  staff 
of  engineers  and  telegraphers,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Don  Miguel  Buarez  Arana,  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  a  suitable  Fpot  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  between  the  20th  and  21ftt 
parallels  of  south  latitude,  and  there  founding 
a  city,  to  be  called  Pacheco,  and  constructing 
a  highway  westward  through  the  Indian  terri- 
tory to  the  Bolivian  city  of  Sucre.  Don  Mi- 
guel Suarez  Arana  has  been  silently  prepar- 
ing this  enterprise  for  ten  years.  Since  1875 
the  Bolivian  Government  has  been  in  hopes 
that  a  similar  expedition  would  be  attempted  in 
response  to  the  liberal  concessions  whicn  Con- 
gress then  and  in  1878  .voted  to  those  who  should 
undertake  and  carry  it  out.  Being  anxious  to 
turn  the  valuable  trade  of  Bolivia  toward  the 
Atlantic,  the  Argentine  Government  has  ena- 
bled Don  Miguel  Suarez  Arana  to  bring  his 
long-nourished  scheme  to  a  solution.  The  ex- 
pedition was  expected  to  occupy  at  least  one 
year. 

BBAZILi  (For  details  relating  to  area,  terri- 
torial divisions,  population,  etc.,  see  the  *^  An- 
nual OyolopsBdia"  for  1884.) 

CefWi—nt. — ^The  Emperor  is  Dom  Pedro  II, 
bom  Dec.  2,  1825 ;  proclaimed  April  7,  1881 ; 
regency  until  July  28,  1840 ;  crowned  July  18, 
1841;  married,  Sept  4,  1848,  Theresa  Chris- 
tina Maria,  daughter  of  the  late  King  Francis 
I  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

The  new  Cabinet  was  formed  on  Aus.  20, 
after  the  resignation  of  the  Saraiva  Cabinet, 
which  had  held  office  since  May  7,  and  suc- 
ceeded the  one  of  Senator  M.  P.  de  Souza 
Dkntas.  It  was  compo§ed  of  the  following 
ministers :  President  of  the  Council  and  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs,  Senator  Baron  de 
Cotegipe ;  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
and  Public  Works,  Representative  Antonio 
da  Silva  Prado ;  Minister  of  Finance,  Repre- 
sentative Francisco  Belizario  Soares  de  Souza; 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  Senator  Baron  de 
Mamor6 ;  Minister  of  Justice,  Senator  Joaquin 
Delphino  Ribeiro  da  Luz;  Minister  of  War, 
Senator  JoSo  Jos^  de  Oliveira  Jnnqueira;  and 
Minister  of  the  Navy,  Representative  Alfredo 
Rodrigues  Femandes  Chaves. 

The  Council  of  State  comprised,  besides  the 
Princess  Imperial,  Donna  Yzabel,  and  Prince 


Gaston  of  Orleans,  Count  d*£u,  the  following 
members  extraordinary  (l^i^ited  to  twelve): 
Senators  Viscount  de  Muritiba,  Viscount  de 
Bom  Retire,  Admiral  Lamare,  J.  J.  Teixeira, 
M.  P.  de  Souza  Dantas,  Viscount  de  Parna- 
gu4,  J.  L.  V.  Canaansao  de  Sinimbri ;  Deputies 
Martin  Francisco,  Ribeiro  de  Andrade,  P.  J. 
Soarez  de  Souza,  J.  C.  de  Andrade  Pinto ;  and 
Senators  Affonso  Celso  de  A.  Figueiredo,  J.  B. 
da  Cunha  e  Figueiredo,  Lafayette  Rodrigues 
Pereira,  and  L.  A.  Vieira  da  Silva. 

The  Brazilian  Minister  at  Washington  is 
Baron  de  Itajuba,  late  Minister  Resident  In 
Madrid.  The  Consul-General  of  Brazil  at  New 
York  is  Dr.  Salvador  Mendonf^a.  The  United 
States  Minister  to  Brazil  is  Hon.  T.  A.  Osbom. 
The  United  States  Consul-General  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  is  Mr.  C.  C.  Andrews. 

FlianMSi — On  March  8,  1885,  the  national 
indebtedness  stood  as  follows : 

Mink. 

Lc»BoflS63 «2,488,5A0 

Loan  of  1879 ^S.TTrftoO 

Forel^debt 1S8J82.444 

Fimded  homo  debt SSMl^^o 

Dobt  anterior  to  18S7 142,(^6 

Borrofred  oat  of  the  orphan  ftind 10i,bSl,8O8 

Ihie  private  loanen 70o,(h>v 

Dne  to  dead  or  absent  partiea 2,2S8,8Si8 

Kmaadpatloii  ftind. S,78d,8M 

SaTln«»-bank  depoalta. 1M7NMS 

Depoaited  in  the  Bio  pawnbroker**  eatabUahmeota        790^S7 

BnndiT  depoalta. 11,161,108 

PabUc  fhnds 1,42:2,904 

Treaamy  notea 60,07^,5' 0 

Treaaury  notea  (bw  No.  8,229  of  1884) 10,7&2,0(X) 

Paper  monejr 187^848,725 

Total 869,n9,4&8 

The  balance-sheet  was  as  follows : 


mcMs. 

Ii««. 

OaUay. 

Actual  reTeane  and  expenditure 

of  the  OoTemmeot  in  lb81- 32. . 

Bodffet  for  1888-'*84,  eatlmate .... 

Badjrat  fa*  1885-*8S. 

lOnb. 

]81,98A,964 
182,115,400 
188,668,400 

MUivia. 

180.470.S4B 
180.1 6.V  0(1 
12S^,2:>S 

■ — The  following  is  a  table  of 
duties  collected  at  Rio  de  Janeiro: 


somtcB. 

On  importa 

On  clearaneea  of  veaaela. .  

On  ezporta 

Extra  dutlea  leTled 

BeTonne  drawn  from  bonded  atorea. 

TWal 


88,21^997 

185,991 

5,909,416 

29.284 

272^ 


89,612J97V 


18S4. 


88,25a.l95 

181,7r5 

«,96:,0<i6 

29,3>4 

266,i)52 


40.668,402 


SOUBOn. 


On  Imports. 

Onelearaaoeaofreaaela 

On  exports 

Kxtra  datiea  levied 

Beveniie  drawn  ftom  bonded  ware- 
honaea 


nmi 

of  laaa-'M. 


Total 


Ifflnb. 

18.974.6C6 

102,081 

8,180,757 

18,400 

181,828 


19,40l;4S8 


FlniamMwtltt 


Itflnk. 

15,12^,867 

87,^:86 

4^78,281 

16^245 

4S2aM4 


191,687,628 


The  duties  that  were  collected  at  the  other 
ports  of  entry  are  shown  in  the  table  at  the 
top  of  the  next  page. 
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AtBihfs 

At  Penttzabneo. 

At  Psiri. 

At  SuUm. 


Total 


Finis  oMn^ 

of  in*-***. 


MUntk 
5,000,572 
4,836,412 
8,188,488 
8,358,258 


18,978,675 


8moim16 
of  1888^84. 


MUi«b. 
6,019,150 
5,287,675 
4,8^5,687 
4,288,623 


20,475,990 


-The  prodaetfl  of  Brazil  are  more 
variooa  than  those  of  any  South  Ara^ican 
stste,  due  to  her  great  diversity  of  soil.  Thd 
hilly  laads  near  the  ooast  and  in  the  neighhor- 
bood  isi  the  provinoe  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  are  the 
center  of  the  ooffee  industry;  the  sugar  es- 
tates are  mostly  on  the  eastern  horder  of  the 
province  of  Pemambuoo ;  farther  north  and 
in  the  valley  of  the  Amazon,  where  the  soil  is 
aziQually  overflowed  to  a  depth  of  three  feet, 
India- robber  is  the  principal  product;  and  to 
the  soath,  in  the  province  of  Sao  Panlo,  where 
lie  the  more  elevated  lands,  and  where  the  soil 
isi  lighter  than  that  devoted  to  oane,  the  farms 
yield  cotton  as  their  almost  exclnsive  product 
A 11  along  the  coast,  from  Bahia  and  the  lake 
district  of  the  province  of  Alagoas  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  tobacco  is  the  leading  industry;  while 
on  the  vast  plains  of  the  interior  cattle-raising 
U  carried  on  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  the  val- 


leys of  the  Paraguay  and  the  Paran4  yield  the 
val uable  mat^  tea.  The  cities  of  Pari,  Pernam- 
bnco,  Bahia,  an^Rio  de  Janeiro  are  the  prin- 
cipal ones  from  which  these  various  products 
are  exported.  Due  to  the  immensity  of  the 
Brazilian  territory,  and  to  the  difficulties  of 
overland  communication,  almost  every  one  of 
these  staple  products  has  its  own  port,  lying 
in  its  own  district,  through  which  it  reaches 
foreign  markets. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  foreign  trade, 
expressed  in  milreis : 


YEARS. 


1881-'82 
1882-'88 
1888-'84 


Avenge, 


laporli. 


182,251,700 
185,861,900 
194,222,800 


209,861,400 
195,498,600 
202,484,800 


187,445,400        202,094,900 


The  recent  coastwise  trade  has  been  as  fol- 
lows : 

DIFORTS  AHD  EXPOBTS. 
TEARS.  MlNh. 

1881-^82 158,254,400 

lSb2-'88 189,497,100 

1888-'84 181<860,900 

Ayerage 148,088^ 

The  '*Diario  Official,"  of  July  1, 1886,  pub- 
lished the  figures  relating  to  coffee  exportation 
during  five  crop  years,  ended  June  80 : 


FBOM  RIO. 

DESrtNATION. 

1884-'85. 

1883-'84. 

1889>»83. 

1881-^88. 

1880.'81. 

To  United  Stetee : . .  .tons 

152,292 

75,081 

8,500 

118,729 
56,125 
12,100 

168,011 
97,818 
14,200 

1844)57 
78,449 
16^480 

128,587 

To  Eanme. • 

112,792 

To  ftthflr  eouBttiMa 

16,500 

Totals 

285,828 

166,854 

264«584 

828,286 

868,879 

raoic 

SANTOS. 

DESmfATIOir. 

1884-'85. 

1883-'84. 

1888-'83. 

1881-'88. 

1880-*81. 

T'>  ITnltfld  StateSa. tODS 

27,914 
100,568 

24,694 
87,618 

19,120 

88,6n 

18,777 
75,670 

18,917 

To  EoropSL 

66,068 

Totsls 

188^n 

112310 

107,797 

89,447 

68,970 

The  shipments  of  sugar  from  Pemambuoo       The  American  trade  with  Brazil  exhibits 
were  as  follow :  these  figures : 


UC  OctolMr  to  fSih  Sqplnbv. 

MLB  1  Ul  JITION* 

1884^85. 

1888-^84. 

1  O  ^[1VSD0 -  ........•>**««••> 

Tom. 

84,751 

47,708 

Tan. 
82.788 

To  the  United  States 

68,808 

Total 

72^454 

85,041 

1885 
1884 
1888 


lotlM 

UaltadSi 


845,26».660 
50,266,889 

44,488,469 


Bspofti  Ci  I 
Uajlid  StetM  to 


87.258.085 
8,645,261 
9,159,880 


The  eto^  of  1884-^85  was  short  The  total 
shipments  of  cotton  from  Pemambnoo  in  1886 
were  184,877  bales. 

The  hide  shipments  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
were  as  follow : 


DCBniTATIOir. 

DBT  nom. 

SALYSO  BIDSe. 

1884. 

1883. 

1884. 

1883. 

Tn  Etmipe 

To  ttelfalted  antes... 

108JM9 
267,978 

127,782 
174,848 

832,066 
84,696 

8451,540 
6^194 

Tobd 

87UI42 

808.404 

866,688 

849,784 

The  decrease  both  in  imports  and  exports  is 
due  chiefly  to  the  decline  in  prices ;  in  bulk 
the  trade  both  ways  has  been  rather  on  the  in- 
crease. 

€681. — A  mining  engineer  and  staff  have  gone 
to  Desterro,  Santa  Oatharina,  with  the  view  of 
developing  the  important  ooail- basin  in  the  lo- 
cality. It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  coal 
is  suitable  for  gas  and  for  burning  in  locomo- 
tive and  marine  engines,  while  the  mines  are 
in  proximity  to  districts  from  which  an  exten- 
sive domestio  supply  should  be  drawn.    The 
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whole  of  the  ooal  from  the  varions  seams  oau  be  omitted  in  Brazil's  floating  war  array  in 
be  worked  by  means  of  adits  driven  in  from  1886  is  the  group  of  five  fast  Yarrow  torpedo- 
the  face  of  the  hiils.  There,  is  on  the  spot  an  boats,  the  first  installment  of  a  fleet  of  twenty, 
abundant  supply  of  good  water  and  magnifi-  Fittal  S»vlee* — There  were  in  operation  in 
cent  timber,  and  there  is  a  well-built  railway  at  1888  throughoat  the  empire,  1,678  post-ofiSces, 
their  very  entrances.  dispatching  86.767,825  letters,  against  85,815,- 
Aniy«— Pursuant  to  the  law  of  Feb.  27, 1875,  869  in  1882 ;  the  receipts  being  1,647,959  mil- 
military  service  is  obligatory  on  Brazilian  reis,  and  the  outlay  2,154,440. 
subjects,  though  there  are  numerous  ezemp-  TelegraphSf — According  to  the  report  of  the 
tions  and  substitotions.  The  period  of  service  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Pub- 
in  the  regular  army  is  six  years,  and  in  the  lie  Works,  submitted  on  July  25,  1885,  there 
reserve  three  years.  The  actual  strength  of  were  in  operation  in  Brazil  at  the  time,  9,299 
the  army  in  1884,  including  1,900  ofiScers  of  all  kilometres  of  telegraph  lines,  with  15,268  kilo- 
ranks,  was  18,704 ;  in  time  of  war  it  is  raised  metres  of  wire  and  159  stations.  The  number 
to  80,000  men.  of  messages  sent  during  the  year  was  831,8^4, 
The  gendarme  corps  comprises  10,792  men,  for  which  there  were  collected  altogether 
1,068  of  whom  are  at  Hio.  The  National  1,089,082  milreis,  815,078  being  for  Govern- 
Guard  has  been  disbanded,  to  be  reorganized  meut  dispatches  and  724,854  for  private  tele- 
after  the  new  census  shall  have  been  taken.  grams.  The  expenditure  was  1,779,878  mil- 
Navy* — ^In  1885  Brazil  had  eleven  armored  reis.  United  States  Minister  Osborn,  acting  in 
vessels.  The  most  powerful  are  the  Ria-  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  State 
chuelo  and  the  Aquidaban.  The  latter  was  Department  at  Washington,  concluded  a  con- 
built  near  London,  and  launched  in  the  sum-  tract  securing  to  the  Central  and  South  Ameri- 
mer  of  1885.  '  She  is  the  sister  ship  of  the  can  Telegrapn  Company  a  concession  to  estab- 
former,  and  measures  280  feet  in  length,  lish  cables  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Kio  de 
having  a  width  of  52  feet,  and  a  draught  of  18  Janeiro,  and  land  lines  between  Buenos  A  jres 
feet,  with  a  displacement  of  5,000  tons.  The  and  the  Pacific  side,  tlius  securing  to  an  Ameri- 
enginea  have  an  mdicated  horse-power  of  4,600 ;  can  company  continuous  and  independent  tele- 
the  bunkers  are  large  enough  for  800  tons  of  graphic  communication  between  the  United 
coal,  and  the  speed  of  the  vessel  is  15}  knots.  States  and  Brazil.  The  Brazilian  Submarine 
The  armament  of  the  Aquidaban  consbts  of  Company  had  protested  against  this  privilege 
four  9-inch  20-ton  guns,  four  5}-inch  Arm-  being  conceded,  but  the  Imperial  Government, 
strong  guns,  and  fifteen  Kordenfeldt  guns,  by  a  decision  dated  Jan.  24,  1886.  rejected  the 
When  the  Biaohuelo  was  ready  to  sail  on  her  protest  as  not  h&ving  any  legal  foundation, 
first  trip,  she  was  pronounced  the  most  per-  The  minister  also  allnded  in  his  report  to  the 
fectly  constructed  ship-of- war  afloat,  possessing  popularity  that  telephones  were  gaining  in 
in  respect  to  speed,  coal,  endurance,  and  ar-  Brazil,  and  the  success  which  the  combining  of 
rangement,  as  well  as  fire  of  guns,  special  ad-  the  telegraphic  and  telephonic  services  in  the 
vantages,  such  in  fact  as  are  not  contained  in  country  has  been  attended  with, 
any  other  ship  except  the  Aquidaban.  The  BaOraaAb — In  1885  the  decree  was  issued  for 
Riachuelo  is  a  twin-screw  turret- vessel  of  6,000  the  construction  of  two  lines  of  narrow- gauge 
tons  and  6,000  horse-power,  built  of  steel,  805  railroad  in  the  province  of  Pernambuco,  Lav- 
feet  long,  50  feet  wide,  and  80  feet  deep.  She  ing  a  total  length  of  158  miles.  Thirty-two 
can  make  15  knots  an  hour,  and  run  at  that  locomotives,  valued  at  $296,118,  were  shipped 
speed  4,500  miles  without  re-coaling.  Her  to  Brazil  from  the  United  States  in  1888-^84. 
armor-plates  are  10  and  11  inches  thick,  and  the  In  accordance  with  the  statement  published 
armament  consists  of  five  9-inch  20-ton  breech-  at  Rio  by  the  Inspector-General  of  Lands  and 
loading  rified  guns  in  two  revolving  turrets,  Colonization,  the  Brazilian  railroad  system 
and  six  6-inch  breech-loaders,  besides  fifteen  stood,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1884,  as  given 
Nordenfeldt  machine-guns.  The  vessel  is  also  m  the  table  on  page  108 ;  the  capital  of  the 
provided  with  Whitehead  torpedoes.  The  Ria-  various  lines  being  given  in  thousands  of  mil- 
chuelo  reached  Brazil  in  1884.  There  were  in  reis,  and  the  length  of  each  in  kilometres, 
the  Brazilian  Navy,  in  1886,  five  sea-going  iron-  EaaaclpatiOB. — In  May,  1885,  the  condition 
clads,  of  which  the  two  most  noticeable  are  of  affairs  in  the  Parliament  of  Brazil  was  very 
the  Javany  and  the  Sotimoes.  These  are  *  much  like  that  of  the  British  Parliament  early 
double-turreted  monitors,  built  in  France,  in  August.  Premier  Saraiva,  chief  of  tlie  Lib- 
having  a  speed  of  twelve  knots,  with  thirteen  eral  party,  with  a  small  majority  in  the  lower 
inches  of  armor  on  the  turret,  and  each  carry-  honse,  was  depending  on  the  Conservative 
ing  a  battery  of  four  10-inch  Whitworth  rifles,  vote  to  carry  out  the  desired  reform  of  tho 
besides  Nordenfeldts,  and  there  are  three  other  emancipation  of  slavery.  The  more  advanced 
ironclads  of  speed  and  several  cruisers  build-  wing  of  this  party,  led  by  Senhor  J.  Nabuco, 
ing  in  BraziPs  own  yard  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  desired  immediate  abolition,  and  the 
The  largest  of  these  will  have  a  speed  of  15^  most  backward  wing  of  the  Conservative 
knots,  and  will  carry  four  very  heavy  Arm-  party,  which  was  opposed  to  any  step  toward 
strong  breech-loaders,  besides  ten  smaller  ones  emancipation,  refused  their  votes  to  the  Gov- 
and  a  dozen  Nordenfeldts.    A  feature  not  to  emment,  and  compelled  it  to  seek  the  Conserv- 
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ative  support  for  its  reform  bill.  As  soon  as 
the  sitaation  was  well  defined,  the  GoTemment 
was  defeated  on  a  motion,  the  Oonservatiyes 
preferring  to  have  the  honor  of  the  reform  in- 
stead of  giving  it  to  the  Liberals.  The  new 
Premier.  Baron  de  Cotegipe,  is  the  author  of 
the  well-known  saying  that  ^^the  Conserva- 
tives must,  can,  and  will  solve  the  eraanoipation 
question.*'  They  have,  in  fact,  the  distinotion 
of  having  carried  into  effect  the  most  impor- 
tant measures  against  slavery  in  Brazil,  the 
first  of  which  was  the  provision  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  new -bom  secured  by  a  Conserva- 
tive leader,  the  late  Viscount  de  Rio  Branco. 
On  September  24  the  Brazilian  Senate  con- 
cluded the  discussion  of  the  bill  providing  for 
the  gradual  extinction  of  slavery  as  it  came 
from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  the  law 
i^as  promulgated  on  the  28th,  the  fourteenth  an- 
niversary of  the  Free  Birth  law.  The  speech 
from  the  throne,  delivered  by  the  Emperor, 
dluded  to  the  emancipation  question  in  the 
following  sentences :  **  The  gradual  extinction 
of  slavery,  the  special  object  of  the  extraordi- 
nary session,  should  continue  to  deserve  your 
greatest  solicitude.  This  question  embraces 
the  highest  interests  of  Brazil,  and  requires  a 
solution  that  will  tranquillize  our  agriculture." 
The  character  of  the  bill  is  such  that,  from 
the  sole  operation  of  the  reduction  in  value  of 
the  slaves,  slavery  can  not  last  more  than 
seventeen  years,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
emancipation  fund  it  will  be  extinguished  in 
seven  years,  without  disturbance  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  state.  The  re^stration  of  slaves 
in  Brazil,  ui  1878,  showed  their  number  to  be 
1,540,796.  Thanks  to  the  emancipation  fund, 
created  by  the  law  of  Sept.  28,  1871,  aided 
by  the  contributions  of  private  associations, 
and  more  than  all  by  the  good  disposition  of 
the  slave-owners  themselves,  at  the  beginuing 
of  1884  the  number  of  slaves  bad  been  reduced 
to  1,160,000,  and  in  the  summer  of  1885^  now 
that  the  two  provinces  Cear&  and  Amazonas 
have  abolished  slavery  entirely,  and  that  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  has  decreed  the  gradual  eman- 
cipation of  a  large  number  every  year,  the 
"black  number,"  as  the  national  conscience 
calls  it,  was  reckoned  at  not  more  than 
1,000,000. 

IniMlgnitltfDft — In  1884  there  landed  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  17,999  immigrants,  against  26,798  in 
1888,  and  26,845  in  1882.  Among  the  new- 
comers in  1884  there  were  8,683  rortuguese, 
against  11,286  in  1888  and  9,269  in  1882; 
6,988  Italians,  against  10,689  in  1883,  and  10,- 
662  in  1882.  There  arrived  in  1884  only  1,240 
German  immigrants.  From  the  United  States 
there  landed  in  1884  only  29  immigrants, 
agfdnst  23  in  1883  and  20  in  1882.  The  de- 
crease was  due  to  the  cholera  in  Italy  and 
Spain,  and  the  severe  quarantine  measures  of 
the  Brazilian  Government  while  it  lasted.  In 
1886  large  numbers  of  emigrants  again  left 
Europe  for  Brazil  early  in  the  year,  so  that  in 
the  spring  no  less  than  twelve  steamers  landed 
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18,000  of  them  in  three  moDths  at  Rio,  6,000  received  a  report  from  Minister  Oabom  in 

in  the  Province  of  Paran&,  and  4,500  at  Rio  regard  to  a  matter  that  led  to  the  arrest  and 

Grande  do  SoL  imprisonment  of  Beolcford    Mackey,  United 

Daring  previous  years  the  numbers  of  im-  States  Consol  at  Rio  Grande  do  Sol.    It  ap- 

migrants  arrived  in  Brazil  were  as  follow:  pears  that  Mr.  Mackey  had  for  many  weeks 

1670,  9,128 ;  1871, 12,881 ;  1872,  18.441 ;  1878,  been  violently  assailed,  for  no  ascertained  cause, 

14,981;    1877,  29,029;    1878,   22,428;    1880,  in  a  newspaper  there.      The  editor,  named 

82,859 ;   1882,  25,845 ;  and  in  1888,  26,789.  Thadeo  Amorin,  sent  Mr.  Mackey  a  note  on 

Among  those  landed  in  1888  there  were  11,-  April  18,  proposing  that  if  he  subscribed  for 

286  Portuguese ;  10,698  Italians ;  2,848  Span-  the  paper  it  would  cease  to  attack  him ;   he 

iards;   1,690  Germans;   249  Auntrians;    158  declined  the  offer,  and  kicked  the  messenger 

British  subjects;  152  Frenchmen;  94  Swiss;  out  of  his  office.    On  the  next  day  the  editor 

and  119  belonging  to  other  nationalities.  made  a  scurrilous  attack  on  Mackey,  and  as- 

CtliBlzitlfa«----German  colonization  at  Join-  sailed  his  mother.    On  the  same  evening,  as 

▼ille  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  flagged  in  1885,  Mackey  entered  a  theatre,  he  was  confronted 

at  the  former  place  in  consequence  of  some  by  Amorin  with  an  uplifted  stick.    Mackey 

difficulties  between  the  Hamburg  Goloniza*  at  once  struck  him  a  neavy  blow  in  the  face 

tion  Company  and  the  Brazilian  Government,  wit^  his  walking-cane.    His  assailant  drew  his 

interfering,  it  was  thought  only  temporarily,  pistol,  but  before  he  could  fire  the  consul  shot 

with  the  prompt  payment  of  part  of  the  sea-  nim  twice,  and   he  fell  to  the  floor.      Mr. 

passage  of  colonists  from  Germany.  Mackey  then  surrendered  himself  to  a  police 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  G.  Stutyer  purchased  in  magistrate.    On  June  5  Mr.  Mackey  was  ab- 

April,  1885,  about  7,000  acres  for  settlement  solved  by  the  jury. 

by  German  colonists  at  Blumenau,  on  the  Ita-  BRITISH  COLVinilA*    The  completion  of  the 

jahy  river.    Blumenau  is  an  extensive  colony,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  1885  marked  the 

with  a  population  of  20,000,  15,000  of  whom  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  British  Columbia, 

are  Germans.    And  in  October  a  new  coloni-  Hitherto  the  province  has  been  completely 

zation  society  was  formed  in  Berlin,  to  direct  isolated.    It  has  had  more  interests  in  common 

emigration  especially  to  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  with  the  neighboring  States  of  the  Union  than 

£i|Mantl«i  ef  the  Xlagii — In  the  summer  of  with  the  Dominion,  of  which  nominally  it  has 
1885  Dr.  Charles  von  Heinen  returned  to  Par4  formed  a  part  since  1871,  but  from  the  rest  ot 
from  an  exploring  expedition  in  the  Matto  which  it  has  been  more  completely  separated 
Grosso.  This  immense  region,  more  than  four  than  the  Dominion  is  frpm  the  Britisn  Isles, 
times  the  size  of  France,  occupies  a  large  part  Its  interests  are  now  decidedly  Canadian.  Be- 
of  central  and  western  Brazil,  and  was  till  wen  sides  the  advantages  the  province  will  obtain 
hardly  known  to  geographers  except  in  the  from  being  a  great  trade-route  between  £ng- 
most  imperfect  manner.  It  is  divided  by  great  land  and  China  and  Japan,  it  is  expected  that 
rivers,  of  which  the  Madeira,  the  Tapajos,  ^e  there  will  now  be  a  rapid  development  of  its 
Xingu,  the  Araguaya,  and  the  Tocantins  flow  natural  resources.  The  imperial  and  Dominion 
northward,  and  the  Paraguay  flows  southward.  Governments  have  recognized  the  strategic  im- 
It  is  watered  by  innumerable  streams,  which  portance  that  British  Columbia  acquires  by  the 
unite  with  these  rivers,  along  whose  banks  live  completion  of  the  railway,  and  measures  have 
thousands  of  the  most  primitive  people.  There  been  taken  to  fortify  the  Paciflc  terminus, 
is  steam  navigation  on  the  Tapigos  and  Tocan-  GeTenHcnt — The  Lieutenant-Governor  is  the 
tins,  and  a  railway  is  constructing  along  the  Hon.  Clement  Francis  Oomwall,  B.  A.  Ttie 
banks  of  the  Madeira.  But  the  Xingu  is  al-  Executive  Council  is  composed  as  follows : 
most  unknown.  Previous  explorers  have  not  Premier,  Chief  Commissioner  of  Lands  and 
passed  the  fourth  degree  of  south  latitude,  be-  Works,  and  President  of  the  Council,  Hon. 
yond  which  were  supposed  to  be  fierce  tribes  William  Smithe;  Attorney-General,  Hon.  A. 
of  cannibals.  Th«  primitive  inhabitants  of  E.  B.  Davis ;  Provincial  Secretary,  Minister  of 
Brazil,  retiring  before  the  whites,  were  sup-  Mines,  and  Minister  of  Finance  and  Agricnlt- 
posed  to  have  concentrated  themselves  here  as  nre,  Hon.  John  Robson. 
in  a  hist  strongliold.  Between  the  Piranha-  Tht  ChlMse  fti«ttw#  —  Popular  excitement 
guara  and  Pnranatinga  the  river  is  absolutely  over  the  Chinese  question  reached  a  very  high 
unknown,  and  the  existence  of  a  water-way  pitch  in  1885,  and  in  British  Columbia,  as  in 
for  trade  to  Par&  is  of  the  utmost  importance  several  other  provinces,  threats  of  secession 
to  the  inhabitants  of  (he  Matto  Grosso,  now  were  made.  The  anti-Chinese  agitation,  as  a 
confined  for  commerce  to  the  Paraguay.  The  politicid  question,  began  in  this  province  about 
military  force,  commanded  by  Paulo  Castro,  1872.  Lately  there  has  been  a  rapid  immigra- 
worked  with  the  civilians  in  perfect  accord,  tion  of  Chinese,  on  account  of  the  construction 
They  left  Cayaba,  May  26,  1884.  crossed  the  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  at  pres- 
Paranatinga  on  July  6,  reached  Piranhaguara  ent  the  Chinese  population  of  the  province  is 
on  Oct.  18,  and  returned,  without  the  loss  of  a  roughly  estimated  at  about  25,000,  out  of  a  to- 
man, to  Cayaba  early  in  the  summer.  tal  of  about  60,000.    No  accurate  census  has 

iBprlsMaMt  if  an  JbMrim  Cmnl    On  May  ever  l)een  taken  of  the  Chinese  in  British  Co- 

26,  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington  lumbia.    Many  of  the  people  of  the  Pacific 
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province  were  irritated  at  the  action  of  the  efficient  aid  in  the  development  of  a  coantry, 
Dominion  Parliament  in  treating  the  Chinese  and  a  great  means  to  wealth ;  that,  as  the  (Jhi- 
question  as  a  Federal  one,  pure  and  simple,  nese  are  a  non-assimilahle  race,  their  presence 
Practically,  the  alleged  grievance  is  one  that  has  its  disadvantages ;  that  they  lower  wages, 
affects  British  Columbia  only.    In  Ontario  and  and  largely  engross  domestic  service ;  bat  that 
Quebec,  for  instance,  there  are  bnt  twenty-nine  a  sufficient  supply  of  white  girls  for  domestic 
Chinese  oat  of  a  population  of  over  three  mill-  service  is  not  obtainable ;  that  the  morality  of 
ions  and  a  quarter.     But,  if  the  presence  of  the  the  Chinese  is  not  lower  than  that  of  the  cor- 
Chinese  is  a  source  of  discontent  in  British  Co-  responding  classes  of  other  nacionalitie't ;  that 
lurnbia  only,  the  ezclasion  of  the  Chinese  from  their  custom  of  living  in  quarters  of  their  own, 
that  province  might  affect  the  whole  Dominion,  **  China-towns,*^  is  attended  with  evils,  which, 
and  even  the  empire,  in  their  foreign  relations,  however,  might  be  dealt  with  by  police  super- 
Huang  Sic  Chen,  of  the  Chinese  consulate  at  vision;  that  they  do  not  burden  charities,  nor 
San  Francisco,  in  a  letter  to  the  Canadian  Com-  unduly  swell  the  calendar  ^f  crime ;  that  they 
missioners  appointed  to  investigate  the  Chinese  show  no  desire  to  meddle  with  politics;  that 
q'lestion,  nrged  that  it  was  nnjust  in  principle  the  Chinaman  in  Victoria,  B.  C,  and  in  Port- 
for  Enropeans  to  insist  upon  the  right  of  nnre-  land,  where  the  hostility  to  him  is  not  so  great 
stricted  commercial  relations  with  China,  and  as  in  San  Francisco,  is  of  a  superior  type  to  the 
at  the  same  time  enforce  unequal  restrictions  Chinaman  of  the  latter  place,  and  the  inference 
upon   Chinese  merchants  and    laborers.     He  is  that  he  improves  according  as  be  is  treated 
then  went  on  to  argue  that  the  opium-traffic  well.    Judge  Gray  reports  that  he  found  three 
fostered  by  the  British  Government  consti-  phases  of  public  opinion  on  the  Chinese  ques- 
tated  a  grievance  to  China  that  sunk  the  im-  tion  in  British  Columbia:  lir8t,ofa  well-mean- 
asrinary  complaints  of  British  Columbians  into  ing  but  strongly  prejudiced  minority,  whom 
insignificance.    Forthermore,  one  of  the  main  nothing  but  absolute  exclusion  will  satisfy ; 
sources  of  revenue  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  second,  of  an  intelligent  minority,  who  con- 
Railway  is  expected  to  be  the  trade  with  China  ceive  that  no  legislation  whatever  is  necessary 
and  Japan,  and  thia  might  be  seriously  afifected  — that,  as  in  all  business  transactions,  the  rule 
bv  the  exclusion  of  the  Chinese  from  British  of  supply  and  demand  will    apply,  and  the 
Columbia.     The  legal  grounds  for  treating  the  matter  will  regulate  itself  in  the    ordinary 
Chinese  question  as  a  Federal  one,  there  could  course  of  events;  third,  of  a  large  minority 
be  no  mistake  about,  as  the  Canadian  Conisti-  who  think  tliat  there  should  be  a  moderate 
tfition  reserves  to  the  Dominion  Parliament  restriction  based  upon  police,  financial,  and 
the  right  to  legislate  on  all  matters  ofi^ecting  sanitary  principles,  sustained  and  enforced  by 
im^nigration.  foreign  nations,  trade,  and  com-  stringent  local  regulations  for  cleanliness  and 
merce,   or    Dominion  or   imperial    interests,  the  preservation  of  health. 
Under  any  one  of  these  heads  the  Chinese        A  summary  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  Federal 
question  might  be  classed.    The  Legislature  Parliament,  based  upon  this  report,  will  be 
of  British  Colnmbia  passed  a  series  of  resolu-  found  in  the  article  Canada. 
tions  denouncing  the  Chinese,  and,  when  it  be-        BULCrARIA,  a  principality  in  eastern  Europe, 
came  apparent  that  the  Provincial  Legislature  tributary  to  Turkey.    The  Constitution  of  1879 
had  no  power  to  do  more  than  express  its  vests  the  legislative  authority  in  a  single  cham- 
opinion,  it  was  expected  by  the  anti-Chinese  her,  called  the  National  Assembly,  elected  by 
party  that  the  Dominion   Parliament  would  universal  suffrage  for  three  years.    In  1888  the 
legislate  in  the  spirit  of  the  resolutions.    The  Assembly  assented  to  the  creation  of  a  second 
Dominion  GK>vernment,  however,  would  not  chamber.    The  executive  power  is  vested  in 
admit  that  the  question  was  a  provincial  one,  the  Prince,  subject  to  the  advice  of  a  responsi- 
and  appointed  a  commission  to  inquire  into  ble  ministry.    In  accordance  with  the  Treaty 
the  whole  subject  of  Chinese  immigration,  in-  of  Berlin,  by  which  the  principality  was  ore- 
eluding  its  trade  relations,  and  the  social  and  ated.  Prince  Alexander  of  Hesse,  cousin  of  the 
moral  objections  taken  to  it     The  oommis-  present  Czar  of  Russia,  bom  April  5, 1857,  was 
sioners  were  the  Hon.  J.  A.  Chaplean,  Secre-  elected  hereditary  Prince  by  the  Constituent 
tary  of  State  of  Canada,  and  the  Hon.  Jndge  Assembly,  April  20, 1879,  and  confirmed  by  the 
Gray,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  British  Colnm-  Porte  with  the  assent  of  the  powers.    In  case 
bia.    The  commission  met  at  Victoria,  B.  C,  of  a  vacancy,  the  Constitution  prescribes  tliat 
on  Ang.  9,  1884.    Evidence  was  collected  not  a  Prince  shall  be  elected  in  the  same  manner, 
only  from  British  Oolurabia  bnt  from  San  Fran-        Prince  Alexander,  at  the  instigation,  it  was 
Cisco,  Washington,  Australia,  and  China.    The  supposed,  of  his  Russian  advisers,  suspended 
commissioners    themselves    visited    Nanaino,  the  Constitution  in  May,  1881,  after  a  breach 
New  Westminster,  and  Tale,  in  British  Co-  with  the  National  or  Radical  party,  which  at 
I'lmbia,  and  also  San  Francisco  and  Portland,  that  time  demanded  the  union  of  the  two  Bui- 
The  commission  presented  a  voluminous  re-  garias,  and  objected  to  Russian  dictation.    In 
port  to  Parliament  this  year,  recommending  1888  the  anti-Russian  feeling  gained  ground 
iegisUtion  regulating  and  restricting  Chinese  after  the  formation  of  a  nominally  Radical  min- 
ini migration,  but  not  excluding  it    Mr.  Chap-  istry  under  the  Russian  General  Soboleff.    The 
lean  oonclodes  that  Chinese  labor  is  a  most  Conservatives  united  with  the  Liberals  to  re- 
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store  tbeConstitutioD,  in  order  to  olieck  Rnssiao  cated  in  the  Robert  College  of  Constantinople, 
enoroaohments.  Prince  Alexander  broke  awaj  founded  by  a  New  York  merchant,  and  pro- 
from  Rassian  inflaences  and  re-established  con-  vided  with  a  corps  of  American  instructors, 
stitational  government.  €ren.  Soboleff  and  his  Under  the  influence  of  ibis  training  a  demand 
colleagues  attempted  to  incite  the  army  to  re-  for  a  liberal  Constitution  was  developed  wben 
bel ;  but,  failing  of  the  support  of  the  troops,  the  principality  was  founded  in  1878.  The 
they  were  dismissed,  and  the  constitutional  con-  existence  of  a  class  of  men  qualified  to  fill  the 
trol  of  the  army  was  resumed  by  Prince  Alex-  public  poets,  educated  in  American  conceptions 
ander.  The  coalition  between  the  two  politi-  of  constitutional  liberty,  prevented  the  govern- 
cal  parties  broke  down  after  its  specific  pur-  ment  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  Russians, 
pose  was  accomplished.  In  1884  the  rivalries  as  did  the  army,  and  from  being  molded  into 
between  the  Conservatives  and  Radicals  result-  a  form  that  would  prepare  the  people  for  R us- 
ed in  violent  acts  in  the  Assembly  and  the  tor-  sian  annexation.  The  Government  supported 
cible  expulsion  of  the  Conservative  members.  students  at  Robert  College  until  recently,  when 

The  ministry,  constituted  July  18,  1884,  was  schools  were  established  in  Bulgaria.    The  peo- 

composed  as  follows :  President  and  Minister  pie  display  an  eager  spirit  for  education  and 

of  Finance,  and  Minister  (id  interim  of  Public  progress. 

Works  and  of  Commerce,  P.  Karavelofif ;  Min-  The  Amy  aad  Navy* — Military  service  is  ob- 

ister  of  the  Interior,  P.  R.  Slavickoff ;  Minister  ligatory.    The  peace  effective  in  1884  was  17,- 

of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  Worship  and  of  Posts  670  men ;  the  war  effective,  52,000,  of  whom 

and  Telegraphs,  J.  Tzanoff ;  Minister  of  Jus-  86,000  constitute  the  field-army.    luunediately 

tice,  V.  Radosiavoff ;  Minister  of  Public  Instruc-  after  the  Turkish  War,  while  the  Russians  still 

tion,  R.  M.  KarolefT;  Minister  of  War,  Miy.-  occupied  the  country,  the  army  was  organized 

Gen.  Prince  M.  Cantacnzdue.  on  the  Russian  system  by  Russian  ofScers.    The 

The  amount  of  the  annual  tribute  to  Turkey  high  pay — three  times  as  high  as  they  receive<l 

and  of  the  Bulgarian  share  in  the  Turkish  debt  in  Russia,  and  twice  that  of  the  Bulgarian  ofi>- 

is  to  be  fixed  according  to  a  stipulation  of  the  cers— attracted  a  class  of  broken-down  spend- 

Treaty  of  Berlin,  by  the  signatory  powers,  thrifts,  eigoying  court  patronage.     Many  of 

which  have  not  yet  settled  upon  the  amount.  the  Russian  oflicers  were  capable  soldiers ;  but 

The  budget  of  expenditure  for  1886  amounts  looseness  and  dissipation  amoitg  them  were  ob- 

to  87,000,000  francs,  showing  a  deficit  of  1,500,-  jectionable  to  the  steady  Bulgarian  farmers, 

000  francs,  to  be  covered  by  taxation.  and  their  characteristic  arrogance  of  demeanor 

Ana  aid  FtiHditlM. — The  area  of  the  princi-  and  the  infiuence  they  pretended  to  exercise  in 

?ality  is  estimated  to  be  24,860  square  miles,  political  affairs,  in  addition  to  the  costliness  of 
lie  population  was  ascertained  by  a  census  the  arrangement,  afforded,  strong  motives  to 
taken  Jan.  18,  1881,  to  be  2,007,910,  of  which  the  democratic  and  independence-loving  Bul- 
number  1,027,808  were  males  and  980,116  fe-  garians  to  free  themselves  from  the  dangerous 
males.  The  capital,  Sofia,  has  20,501  inhabit-  tutelage  of  their  liberators, 
ants.  The  great  mcgority  of  the  people  are  Bulgaria  was  divided,  by  a  decree  for  the 
engaged  in  agriculture  and  grazing.  In  re-  reoi^anization  of  the  army,  issued  in  October, 
spect  to  religion  70  per  cent,  of  the  population  1884,  into  4  districts,  each  with  its  brigade  of 
are  Christians  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  confes-  6  battalions  of  infantry,  armed  with  the  Ber 
sion,  28'79  per  cent  Mohammedans,  and  0*72  dan  rifie  of  the  Russian  army.  The  artillery 
per  cent.  Jews.  According  to  iJie  language  re-  consists  of  6  batteries  of  4  guns,  a  mountain- 
turns,  67  per  cent  are  of  Bulgarian  race,  26*26  battery,  and  a  battalion  of  fortress  artillery  at 
per  cent  Turks,  2*44  per  cent.  Wallachians,  Rustohuk.  A  corps  of  engineers  was  organ- 
1*87  per  cent.  Gypsies,  and  the  rest  Greeks,  ized,  consisting  of  railroad  troops,  sappers,  and 
Jews,  and  Tartars.  pontoniers.     The  cavalry  consists  of  2  regi- 

COTUMra.— The  principal  export  is  wheat,  of  ments  armed  with  Berdan  rifies.    The  strength 

which  1,500,000  tons  are  shipped  abroad  an-  of  each  duehina^  or  battalion  of  infantry,  is  700 

nnally.    Other  export  articles  are  wool,  tallow,  men  in  peace  and  1,000  on  the  war  footing, 

cheese,  butter,  hides,  flax,  and  timber.    The  Each  cavalry  regiment  contains  4  sotnias  of  600 

leading  imports  are  textiles,  iron,  and  coaL  The  horses;   there  is  besides  the  Princess  body, 

iron  and  coal  mines  of  the  country  are  undo-  guard  of  200  sabers.    The  period  of  service  is 

veloped.     The  value  of  the  exports  in  18^2  two  years  for  the  infantry,  and  three  years  for 

amounted  to  84,221,984  francs,  and  the  imports  the  cavalry  and  artillery.    When  the  reserves 

to  41,568,505  francs.  are  called  out,  the  number  of  battalions  is 

Bailrtaifl  aad  Ttiegrapltt. — There  is  one  line  ot  doubled.     Under  the  tuition  of  the  Russian 

railroad,  extending  from  Rustchuk  to  Varna,  officers  the  troops  acquired  the  Russian  tactics 

on  the  Black  Bea,  140  miles  in  length.    In  1888  and  discipline  to  perfection.    At  first  the  only 

there  were  1,825  miles  of  telegraph  lines.    The  native  officers  were  such  as  had  been  educated 

number  of  messages  was  811,185 ;  the  number  in  Russia  and  had  served  in  the  Russian  army. 

of  letters,  journals,  etc.,  that  went  through  the  A  military  academy  was  established  in  Sofia, 

post-office  was  2,588,172.  and  the  young  Bulgarians  trained  to  replace 

GdacatiM. — The  majority  of  the  public  men  the  Russian  officers  are  scarcely  inferior  to 

and  leaders  of  opinion  in  Bulgaria  were  edu-  them  in  attainments  and  efficiency.    In  July, 
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18S5,  all  the  lieatenanoies  and  one  half  of  the  renewed  their  activity,  which  has  abated  since 

captaincies  were  filled  bj  Bolgarians,  420  in  the  current  set  against  Russian  tutelage.    The 

number,   the  remaining   captaincies  and  the  Russians  are  credited  with  a  scheme  for  the 

higher  commands  in  the  line  and  all  the  staff  formation  of  a  Great  Bulgaria,  the-replace- 

appointments  being  still  held  by  Russian  offi-  ment  of  the  Battenberg  prince  by  Prince  Wal- 

cera,  180  in  nnmber.  demar  of  Denmark,  a  dynastic  revolution  in 

In  the  beginning  of  September  the  Bulgarian  Servia  and  the  establishment  of  Peter  Kara- 
Government  intended  to  dismiss  another  batch  georgevich  on  the  throne,  and  the  federation  of 
of  Russian  officers  and  replace  theui  with  sons  the  Balkan  states  under  the  headship  of  Servia. 
of  the  country.  On  this  point  a  oonilict  broke  The  people  in  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Ronmelia 
out  between  the  Russian  representatives,  the  were  assiduously  prepared  for  the  long-awaited 
ajeot  Kajander  and  Prince  Gantaouzdne,  the  union.  In  both  the  feeling  toward  Russia  was 
War  Minii^ter,  and  the  Bulgarian  Government,  that  of  gratitude,  but  of  anxiety  and  suspicion 
The  Minister  of  War  objected,  ostensibly  in  the  at  the  same  time.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
interests  of  the  service,  and  threatened  to  re-  reactionary  era  in  Russia  the  Bulgarians  dread 
sii^n.  The  Bulgarians  demanded  the  comple-  the  idea  of  Russian  annexation.  This  feeling 
tioD  of  the  change,  not  only  on  gronnds  of  has  much  to  do  with  the  spread  of  Austiian 
economy  and  for  the  sake  of  seeing  their  ooun-  influence  in  the  Balkan  countries.  When  Aleko 
trjmen  in  the  higher  posts,  but  in  order  to  pre-  Pasha  was  Governor-General  of  Eastern  Ron- 
vent  another  Russian  pronuneiamiento  like  that  melia  two  parties  formed  themselves,  one  called 
of  two  years  before.  Karavelow  declared  that  the  Conservative  and  attached  to  Russia,  and 
he  would  take  the  portfolio  of  Military  Affairs  the  other  called  Liberal  Aleko  Pasha  ideuti- 
iiirnsdlf,  and  intimated  that  if  a  military  coup  fied  himself  with  the  latter  and  curried  favor 
d'etat  were  attempted  he  would  not  hesitate  to  with  Austria,  going  so  far  as  to  insult  the  Rus- 
hans^  half  a  dozen  of  the  leaders.  This  conflict  sian  consul,  Kredel,  and  thus  bringing  about 
and  a  similar  one  in  Eastern  Roumelia  were  his  own  extinction.  He  refused  to  comply 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  Eastern  Roumelian  with  the  demands  of  the  Czar^s  Government 
revolution.  A  truce  was  struck  after  four  new  for  the  armament  of  the  militia  with  the  Rua- 
Balgarian  captains  were  commissioned ;  but  sian  rifle,  the  arm  that  had  been  introduced 
s'.ibsdquently  the  programme  of  the  ministry  in  Bulgaria  not  without  question,  and  the  or- 
was  carried  out,  and  40  Bulgarians  were  pro-  ganization  of  the  force  by  a  Russian  general, 
moted  to  captaincies.  Prince  Gantaouzdne  and  Sharp  reproaches  on  both  sides  and  a  diplo- 
m  Ht  of  the  Russian  officers  in  the  higher  posts  matic  rupture  were  the  result.  Gavril  Pasha, 
were  ordered  home  to  Russia  after  the  dec-  who  was  selected  by  the  Russian  Government 
larntion  of  nnion,  leaving  the  Bulgarian  army  to  follow  him,  diamissed  Liberal  officials  by 
without  staff-officera  or  commanders.  wholesale  to  make  room  for  Conservatives,  al- 

The  Eastern  Roumelian  military  establish-  though  under  Aleko  Pasha  both  parties  were 

m3nt  was  limited  by  the  organic  statute  to  a  fairly  dealt  with  in  the  distribution  of  offices, 

standing  force  of  6  companies.     On  the  war  These  changes  were  borne  with  as  long  as  they 

foi>ting,  however,  the  Roumelian  army  com-  were  confined  to  the  civil  service ;  but  when 

prises  12  battalions  of  infantry,  2  iotnicu  of  army  officers  began  to  be  dismissed  for  their 

horse,  and  2  companies  of  artillery  and  en^-  politics,  a  Major  Nikolaieff  and  other  Liberal 

neers  with  4  guns,  numbering  altogether  10,-  officers  banded  together  and  worked  upon  the 

8  )0  men.   In  the  militia  the  province  can  count  feelings  of  the  troops.    They  met  by  night,  and 

on  a  large  and  well-trained  force  that  brings  evolved  a  scheme  for  a  military  iusurrection, 

up  ita  strength  nearly  eqnal  to  that  of  Bulgaria,  having  for  its  object  the  nnion  of  the  two  Bul- 

The  militia,  which  numbers  40,000  men,  was  garias.     The  hope  of  a  nnion  under  Russian 

organized  originally  under  the  name  of  gym-  auspices  was  no  longer  encouraged  by  the 

naUic  societies.     These  volunteers  were  dis-  agents  of  the  Czar;   but  the  desire  was  awak- 

banded  by  the  Turkish  authorities,  but  they  ened  and  the  people  were  ripe  for  the  change, 

were  secretly  revived  and  trained  and  armed  which  appealed  not  merely  to  sentimental  and 

6o  a^  to  form  an  effective  reserve.  patriotic  impulses,  but  to  the  material  interests 

The  Bulgarian  fleet  consisted  in  1884  of  8  of  the  stolid  and  practical  Bulgarian  peasantry, 

ships  of  war,  4  steamers  armed  with  guns  of  The  customs  frontier  was  a  hindrance  to  trade, 

small  caliber,  1  steam  cutter,  and  3  transports,  aiid  the  expense  of  two  governments  was  felt 

and  had  12  officers  and  206  seamen.  to  be  a  needless  bnrden.     KaravelofiT,  when 

Us  BilgBriaa  Bevsliftsa. — Since  the  beginning  he  knew  of  the  disnflection  in  the  Roumelian 

of  1885  tha  Balkan  lands  have  been  agitated  army,  conceived  the  project  of  a  Bulgarian 

with  the  expectation  of  important  events.  This  nnion  without  the  help  and  countenance  of 

restlessness  was,  as  usual,  connected  with  the  Russia.    Russia  herself  could  not  well  repndi- 

exigendes  of  Rnssian  state-craft.    The  danger  ate  a  consummation  that  was  the  object  of  the 

of  a  Macedonian  insurrection  or  of  a  nnion  of  avowed  policy  of  her  Government  and  of  the 

the  two  Bnlgarias  became  imminent  whenever  earnest  wishes  of  the  Russian  people,  while 

an  Ansrlo-Tnrkish  alliance  seemed  likely,  and  the  other  powers  must  view  more  favorably 

even  Albanian  distnrbances  were  not  unrelated  independent  Bulgarian  action.     They  vetoed 

to  that  qaestlon.    In  Bulgaria  Slav  committees  the  Russian  plan  of  a  Great  Bulgaria  at  the 
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Berlin  Confess,  in  order  to  prevent  a  pro-  mented  by  Macedonians  in  Eastern  Roomelia 
longed  Russian  occupation  and  the  consequent  and  Bulgaria,  was  discouraged  by  the  Bulga- 
absorption  of  the  country  by  the  Muscovite  nans,  and  now  their  whole  influence  was  put 
Empire:  yet  they  constituted  a  separate  prov-  forth  to  prevent  a  Macedonian  rising,  with 
ince  of  Eastern  Roumelia  as  a  step  toward  its  which,  however,  they  threatened  the  Turks 
ultimate  amalgamation  with  an  independent  if  they  should  attempt  to  reverse  the  revolu* 
Bulgaria.  If  the  union  was  accompanied  by  a  tion  by  force  of  arms.  There  was  not  a  case 
completer  emancipation  from  Russia,  the  pow-  of  molestation  of  Mohammedans  in  Eastern 
ers  could  not  complain  at  the  infraction  of  the  Roumelia.  The  revolt  was  so  timed  that  the 
letter  of  the  treaty  to  accomplish  its  purpose,  religious  festival  of  Bairam  interfered  with 
The  Prime  Minister  convinced  Prince  Alezan-  Turkish  action.  A  division  of  troops  sent  into 
der  of  the  opportuneness  of  the  moment,  and  Eastern  Roamelia  the  first  day  might  have 
of  the  wisdom  of  strengthening  his  position  in  frustrated  the  coup  d'etat^  but  afterward  the 
the  affections  of  the  people  by  heading  the  na-  Porte,  though  it  might  easily  have  broken 
tional  movement,  and  of  seeking  a  European  down  the  resistance  of  the  Bulgarian  army 
sanction  in  place  of  the  good- will  of  Russia,  and  the  Roumelian  militia,  and  have  occupied 
which  he  had  already  lost  by  adopting  an  in-  the  Balkans  with  Turkish  garrisons,  could  not 
dependent  policy.  undertake  an  armed  intervention  withont  risk- 
Though  hastily  planned,  the  revolution  in  ing  insurrections  in  Macedonia,  Thrace,  Epirus, 
Eastern  Roumelia  was  accomplished  with  a  Albania,  and  Orete,  invasions  from  Servia, 
completeness  that  proved  the  unanimity  of  the  Greece,  and  Montenegro,  the  interference  of 
popular  desire  for  union  as  well  as  the  effi-  Austria  and  Russia,  and  the  loss  of  all  its  Eu- 
ciency  of  its  organizers.  On  the  18th  of  Sep-  ropean  provinces.  In  its  aspect  of  a  movement 
tember  the  whole  populace  of  Philippopolis  for  emancipation  from  Russian  control  the  Bul- 
rose  agfunst  the  Government ;  Gavrii  Pasha  garian  union  created  a  barrier  between  Russia 
was  seized,  and  during  subsequent  events  con-  and  Constantinople,  and  was  to  that  extent  an 
fined  as  a  prisoner  at  Sofia.  It  was  therefore  advantage  to  Turkey.  The  neglect  of  the  Turk- 
impossible  for  him  to  make  the  formal  appli-  ish  Government  to  erect  fortifications  and  main- 
cation  to  the  Porte  for  military  assistance  that  tain  troops  in  the  Balkans  and  on  the  Eastern 
the  treaty  prescribed.  A  provisional  govern-  Roumelian  sea-coast,  a  right  reserved  by  the 
ment  was  constituted,  under  the  head  of  M.  Treaty  of  Berlin,  indicates  how  little  iropor- 
Stransky.  The  oath  of  allegiance  to  Prince  tance  Turkey  attached  to  her  nominal  sover- 
Alexander  was  taken  by  the  militia.  Strategic  eignty  over  the  autonomous  province,  which 
points  on  the  frontier  were  occupied,  bridges  passed  as  completely  out  of  ner  control  and 
blown  up,  and  the  telegraph  lines  leading  into  jurisdiction  as  Bulgaria. 
Turkey  were  cut.  Prince  Alexander  issued  a  Prince  Alexander  issued  a  circular,  annonnc- 
proclamation  declaring  the  union  of  Bulgaria  ing  the  union.  He  declared  that  he  accepted 
and  Eastern  Roumelia,  and  proceeded  to  Phi-  the  election  of  the  people  in  no  spirit  of  hos- 
lippopolis,  where  he  recognized  the  provisional  tility  to  Turkey,  but  that  he  acknowledged  the 
government  and  appointed  Dr.  Stransky  com-  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan  and  held  himself  re- 
missioDcr.  The*  Bulgarian  army  was  mobilized  sponsible  for  the  public  security.  He  called 
and  a  corps  sent  to  the  Roumelian  frontier,  upon  the  powers  to  intervene  in  order  to  recog- 
Tbe  Porte  issued  an  identical  note  to  the  pow-  nize  the  union  as  an  accomplished  fact,  declar- 
ers protesting  against  the  violation  of  the  Ber-  ing  that  otherwise  the  people  were  determined 
lin  Treaty.  A  levy  in  mass  of  all  able-bodied  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  uphold  the 
Bulgarians  between  eighteen  and  forty  years  union.  He  telegraphed  to  the  Ozar,  begging 
of  age  was  ordered.  The  powers  admitted  the  him  to  grant  his  approval  to  the  union  and  to 
right  of  the  Sultan  to  intervene  with  his  army,  extend  his  protection  to  united  Bulgaria.  A 
Prince  Bismarck,  however,  warned  him  to  **  be-  deputation  was  sent  to  Constantinople  to  con- 
ware  of  casting  petroleum  on  the  fiames."  Gen.  cihate  the  Sultan,  and  anotlier  to  lay  the  ease 
Dragalski,  commander  of  the  Roumelian  militia,  before  the  Czar,  who  was  visiting  in  Oopen- 
was  arrested.  The  Governor -Genend,  Creft-  hagen.  The  emblems  of  Turkish  sovereignty, 
tovich,  oflicially  called  Gavrii  Pasha,  was  the  torn  down  by  the  people  of  Philippopolis  on 
only  other  officer  deprived  of  his  liberty,  but  the  day  of  the  cotip  dretat,  were  restored  by 
all  the  Russians  in  the  Roumelian  service  were  order  of  Prince  Alexander.  Bulgarian  troops 
dismissed.  One  of  the  principal  grievances  of  entered  Philippopolis  on  the  24tn  of  Septem- 
the  Eastern  Roumelians  was  the  costly  ofiicial  ber.  The  Bulgarian  Assembly  voted  125,000,- 
establishment  imposed  upon  them  by  the  or-  000  francs  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
ganic  statutes,  numerous  heads  of  departments  programme  of  unification.  Prince  Alexander 
drawing  high  salaries,  and  a  multituoe  of  sine-  addressed  a  telegram  to  the  Czar  in  which  he 
cures.  The  heavy  sum  paid  to  Turkey  yearly  offered  to  abdicate  the  throne  if  hk  person 
was  another  burden  they  wished  to  escape,  was  held  to  stand  in  the  way  of  Bulgarian 
and  the  debt,  which  had  grown  to  400,000  unity,  and  if  Russia  would  allow  the  Russian 
Turkish  pounds.  Their  attitude  toward  Turkey  officers  to  remain  in  the  Bulgarian  army  and 
was  studiously  conciliatory.  The  restlessness  undertake  to  effect  the  union  withont  him. 
in  Macedonia  earlier  in  the  year,  though  fo-  Afteor  meeting  the  Bulgarian  cavalry  at  Philip- 
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pojH>1l3«  on  the  34th,  he  proceeded  to  the  Tnrk-  of  the  Servians  was  lest  Bulgaria,  streDgtbened 

U 1  froDtier,  where  the  Roameliotee  had  estab-  b/  the  addition  of  50  per  cent,  to  her  territory 

li-ihdd  a  line  of  fortified  camps.    Armed  bands  and  population^  and  thus  overshadowing  Ser- 

(>f  Bulgarians  and  Serriaus  who  prepared  to  via  in  power  and  importance,  would  at  some 

iavade  Maeedonia  were  ordered  to  return  to  future  time  annex  Macedonia  and  the  Vardar 

their  homes.    Stringent  measures  were  taken  vaUej,  and,  by  shutting  Servia  off  from  the 

to  suppress  a  Servian  agitation,  and  the  jails  ^gean  Sea,  doom  her  to  a  state  of  dependence 

and  fortresses  were  fiUed  with  imprisoned  Ser-  and  decline.    The  population  of  Macedonia  is 

visaa.     On  Oct  2d  Bulgaritin  troops  ocoupied  in  race  more  Bulgarian  than  Servian.    Jn  the 

the  port  of  Boorghas,  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  south  the  sympathies  of  the  Slavic  and  Greek 

aanlv  torpedoes  in  the  harbor.  population  were  with  the  Porte  rather  than 

Prince  Alexander  addressed  an  autograph  with  any  of  the  three  aspiring  Christian  statet». 

letter  to  the  Czar  and  to  the  Emperor  of  Aus-  Servians  aim  was  not  so  much  the  acquisition 

trid,  in  which  he  assured  them  that  he  was  sur-  of  the  '*  holy  places  "  of  her  past  glories,  as  ot 

priced  bj  the  events  in  Eastern  Roumelia,  and  the  strategic  command  of  Salonic4i,  conferred 

hM\  felt  impelled  to  sanction  with  his  name  by  the  possession  of  the  mountains  south  of 

what  others  had  accomplished.    The  Czar  an-  Prisrend.     Compensation  in  the  form  of  the 

sw^ered,  through  M.  Kojander,  that,  without  cession  by  Bulgaria  of  the  district  of  Widdin  or 

rioabting  the  word  of  the  Prince,  he  regretted  of  part  of  the  Sandjak  of  Sofia,  districts  which 

tlie  adventaroos  policy  upon  wfajoh  the  latter  Servia  claimed  in  1878  and  on  account  of  which 

hat]  embarked,  and  that  the  Russian  Govern-  animosity  toward  Bulgaria  has  been  evinced 

meot  would  take  measures  to  prevent  the  re-  recently,  was  deemed  inadequate  and  unsatis- 

eurrenoe  of  such  surprises.  factory  at  this  stage  of  the  Servian  ferment. 

Ting  Milan  hastened  to  Vi-  Bj  the  dd  of  October  the  last  ten  annual 


eoQJi  and  declared  that  he  dared  not  remain  classes  of  the  army  were  under  arms,  r^pre- 

in^tive,  thai  his  people  would  rise  against  him  sented  on  the  rolls  by  68,000  troops.    The 

if  he  folded  his  arms  and  allowed  others  to  Government  possessed  100,000  stands  of  the 

p 'ize  Macedonia.     He  insisted  upon  a  new  new  infantry  arm — a  modification  of  the  Mau- 

eiailibrinm  being  established  in  the  Balkans  if  ser  rifie.    The  last  three  classes  only  were 

th?  Bulgarian  union  were  safiTered  to  remain,  trained  in  its  use.    The  military  preparations 

Or.Jers  were  issued  for  the  mobilization  of  the  were  completed  by  the  middle  of  October,  and 

s^rrian  aroay.    The  Austrian  ministers  warned  the  army  was  at  Nish  ready  for  action, 

birn  againat  precipitate  action,  and  declared  If  the  veto  of  Austria  restrained  the  Ser- 

th'it  the  powers  would  restore  any  territory  he  vians  from  breaking  into  Old  Servia  in  the  first 

m.^rht  seize;  but  they  promi.'<ed  that,  if  the  flush  of  patriotic  excitement,  the  presence  of 

a.^.^raodizement  of  Bulgaria  should  be  sane-  an  army  of  Turkish  veterans  in  Uskub  was 

t.oaed,  Servia  would  not  be  permitted  to  suffer,  an  equtuly  potent  restraining  cause  later.    The 

h;it  would  be  giyen  compensation.    By  the  warlike  ardor  of  the  Serbs  was  the  more  in- 

onier  of   Sept.  22   the  first  ban  of   60,000  flamed  againstt  the  Bulgarians,  who,  without 

tr(K>ps  was  mobilized.    The  Sknntschina  was  the  long  struggle  and  the  heavy  sacrifices  of 

c  mvoked  to  a  special  session.    The  liberty  of  the  Servian  nation,  but  by  a  series  of  lucky 

The  press  was  curtailed.    At  a  meeting  of  the  accidents,  capped  by  the  hardy  impertinence  of 

i.'i<lers  of  all  parties  in  Belgrade  it  was  re-  trampling  under  foot  the  treaty  that  was  the 

»'>lved  to  defend  by  force  of  arms,  if  neces-  charter  of  their  national  independence,  to  re- 


9iry,  Servia*8  daim  to  northern  Macedonia,  the  spect  which  Servia  had  stifled  her  aspirations, 

»ti]l  Torkiah  portion  of  the  old  empire  of  Ser-  now  threatened,  not  only  to  wrest  from  Servia 

VIA  that  had  its  capital  at  *  No  vi- Bazar.    An  her  hard- won  prestige,  but  to  doom  her  na- 

'i.Teement  was  entered  into  by  the  sovereigns  tional  life  to  slow  suffocation  and  final  extinc- 

of  Servia,  Greece,  and  Ronmania  not  to  per-  tion.     While  the  ambassadors  were  consulting 

rni^  Macedonia  to  pass  into  the  possession  of  in  Constantinople  and  seemed  likely  to  ignore 

l>a*^iria  in  any  case.  the  Servian  demand  for  compensation,  which 

i  iie  Sknptschina  was  opened  by  King  Mi-  wns  advocated  by  the  Austrian  representative, 

I  in  on  Oct.  1  in  a  speech  declaring  that  the  King  Milan  issued  a  circular  note  in  which  he 

4o?arity  of  the  Balkan  states  had  received  a  declared  that  he  could  not  restrain  the  martial 

^htx^k,  and  that  measures  to  preaerve  the  in-  impulses  of  his  people,  and  that  he  must  either 

tere^ts  of  Servia  would  be  presented  for  a  go  to  war  or  lay  down  his  crown.    This  an- 

•>'>eedy  decision.  The  sittings  were  secret.    The  nouncement  was  followed  by  the  breaking  np 

Sk-iptschina  separated  on  the  4th,  after  adopt-  of  the  camp  at  Nish  and  a  simultaneous  ad- 

ini;  all  the  measures  proposed  by  the  Govern-  vance  in  the  direction  of  Bulgaria  and  Old 

r.i^nt.    One  was  for  a  war  loan  obtained  by  Servia.    One  army  marched  toward  Pirot  un- 

pNi;nng  the  tobaooo  monopoly,  and  subse-  der  the  personal  command  of  the  King;  the 

«p*^ntly  faicreaaed  to  25,000,000  francs.    An-  other  concentrated  at  Leskovatz. 

other  was  the  immediate  extension  of  the  rail-  Greek  PrspifatiMM.  —  In    Greece   the   same 

ro!ii  to  the  Torkiah  frontier.  ground  was  taken  as  in  Servia  with  regard  ro 

Servian  aq>iratlons  were  directed  at  first  ex-  the  accession  of  territory  for  the  purpose  of  bal- 

i'[  isively  toward  Old  Servia.    The  chief  fear  ancing  the  addition  to  Bulgaria  and  of  restor- 
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Ing  the  eqailibriam  between  the  Balkan  states,  the  Snltan  on  the  24th  of  September.  Kiamil 
The  people  were  eager  for  action,  as  asual,  and  Pasha,  previously  Minister  of  the  Vakoufs, 
held  demonstrations  in  &vor  of  an  advance  became  Grand  Vizier  in  place  of  Said  Pasha; 
into  Thessalj  and  Macedonia.  The  warring  Munir  Pasha  was  transferred  from  the  Minis- 
parties  united  to  hold  np  the  arms  of  the  Gov-  try  of  Finance  to  the  Interior.  Snreya  Bey 
ernment  in  the  advancement  of  Hellenic  in-  was  made  First  Secretary  of  the  Palace ;  and 
terests.  A  recent  order  for  the  redaction  of  Ghazi  Osman  Pasha  was  dismissed  from  the 
the  military  establishment  was  recalled,  and,  War  Office,  which  was  placed  under  the  direc- 
as  soon  as  the  King,  who  was  returning  from  tion  of  Ali  Saib  Pasha,  of  the  artillery.  The 
abroad,  could  sign  the  decree,  the  reserves  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs'  was  given  to  Said 
were  called  out.  On  the  26th  of  September  a  Pasha,  previously  ambassador  at  Berlin, 
force  of  17,000  regular  troops  began  to  con-  About  the  6th  of  October  troops  be^n  to  be 
centrate  on  the  Thessalian  frontier,  and  a  corps  massed  on  the  frontiers  of  Eastern  Ronmelia 
of  5,000  reserve  troops  was  formed.  Reserve  and  Servia  and  Montenefpro.  Explanations 
forces,  besides,  were  collected  at  Larissa  and  were  demanded  of  the  warlike  preparations  of 
Arta.  A  circular  was  dispatched  urging  the  the  Servian  Government  and  frotn  the  Greek 
powers  to  enforce  the  Berlin  Treaty,  and  declar-  Government  respecting  the  collection  of  troops 
mg  that  otherwise  Greece  would  take  meas-  on  the  frontier,  the  Porte  declaring  that  it 
ures  to  protect  her  interests.  By  restoring  the  would  also  send  troops  to  the  frontier  if  the 
forced  circulation  of  paper,  the  Government  movement  of  Greek  troops  did  not  cease, 
raised  from  the  Greek  National  Bank  a  loan  The  Turkish  military  establishment  was 
of  24,000,000  drachmas  (francs)  and  6,000,000  found  to  be  in  a  sorry  state  of  nnpreparedness 
drachmas  from  the  Ionian  and  Thessalian  banks,  and  confusion.  Under  the  administration  of 
Large  orders  for  war  material  were  given  in  the  late  Minister  of  War,  Ghazi  Osman  Pasha, 
foreign  countries.  On  Oct.  4  the  Austrian,  the  distinguished  defender  of  Plevna,  large 
English,  and  Russian  ministers  had  an  inter-  sums  of  money  appropriated  for  the  army  were 
view  with  the  King,  and  iropresf^d  upon  him  diverted  to  other  purposes.  The  Adrianople 
the  necessity  of  moderation.  On  Oct  10,  in  army,  which  should  have  numbered  15,000 
spite  of  remonstrances  from  the  representatives  men,  was  discovered  to  have  only  one  half 
of  oil  the  powers.  King  George  signed  a  decree  that  strength,  and  was  unprovided  with  uni- 
for  the  partial  mobilization  of  the  reserves,  forms  and  poorly  shod.  The  cavalry  was  un- 
A  few  days  later  orders  were  given  for  mobil-  able  to  march  for  lack  of  horses  and  equip- 
izmg  all  classes  of  the  army  and  reserves.  ments.    The  available  ironclads  were  ordered 

Aftian  of  the  SnUlne  Porte.'-The  Turkish  Gov-  to  make  ready  for  sea,  but  the  coal-supply  was 
ernment,  pending  the  answer  by  the  powers  to  short.  Four  Austrian  Lloyd  steamers  were 
its  protest  against  the  rupture  of  the  treaty  engaged  as  transports,  and  four  war-vessels 
•  and  request  for  advice,  looked  after  its  neglect-  were  fitted  up  for  the  conveyance  of  trooi^s 
ed  armaments  and  called  out  the  redifs.  In  from  Smyrna  and  the  neighboring  ports  to 
the  circular  to  the  powers,  dated  Sept.  28,  Saionioa  and  Dedeagatch,  the  terminus  of  the 
the  Porte  expressed  the  intention  of  exercis-  Adrianople  -  Philtppopolis  Railroad,  whence 
ing  its  rights  under  the  article  of  the  treaty  they  could  be  forwarded  by  rail  to  the  Kou- 
that  empowers  Turkey  to  occupy  Eastern  Ron-  melian  and  Servian  frontiers.  Troops  were 
melia  with  Ottoman  troops  in  the  event  of  drawn  from  Crete,  but  the  excited  state  of  the 
external  or  internal  dangers,  after  first  notify-  island  moved  the  governor  to  ask  for  their 
ing  the  signatory  powers.  Troops  were  moved  return.  By  the  10th  of  September  180  bat- 
on to  Salonica  ana  to  other  posts  in  Macedonia  talions  of  700  men,  in  all  120,000  troops,  were 
and  on  the  Ronmelian  frontier.  The  Ronme-  mobilized.  The  second  ban  of  redifs  was  then 
lians  attempted  to  blow  up  a  bridge  over  the  called  out  and  two  other  steamers  of  the  Ans- 
Maritza  river,  but  were  prevented  by  the  ar-  trian  Lloyd  were  chartered.  Two  large  armies 
rival  of  a  body  of  Turkish  troops,  with  which  were  formed:  one  at  Adrianople,  ready  to  ad- 
they  had  a  skirmish.  vanoe  into  Roumelia  if  the  powers  failed  to 

On  the  29th  of  September  a  skirmish  took  secure  a  peaceful  arrangement ;  and  one  at 

place  at  Mustapha  Pasha,  a  town  on  the  Ron-  Uskub,  where  it  could  check  any  movements 

melian  frontier,  twenty  miles  northwest  of  of   the    Servians  or  Montenegrins  or  could 

Adrianople.    The  Turks  fired  upon  the  Rou-  march  upon  the  Bulgarian  capital,  about  ninety 

melian  outposts,  which  were  immediately  re-  miles  distant.    The  Seraskierate  was  supplied 

enforced,  and  the  attacking  party  retreated.  with  means  ftom  the  proceeds  of  the  tithes. 

When  the  two  Bulgarian  delegates,  who  were  The  troops  sent  into  tne  field  were  supplied 

sent  to  assure  the  Sultan  that  order  reigned  in  with  new  uniforms,  and  their  maintenance  and 

Eastern  Ronmelia  and  that  his  sovereignty  was  comfort  were  carefully  attended  to.     When 

secure,  applied  for  an  audience  at  the  Yilcliz  the  mobilization  of  the  first  ban  and  a  part  of 

Kiosk,  they  were  placed  under  arrest  and  sub-  the  second  ban  of  reserves  was  completed, 

jected  to  an  oflicial  examination.    They  were  about  Oct.  18,  200,000  men  were  under  arms 

subsequently  released,  and  their  message  was  and  500,000  livres  had  been  expended,  not 

received  by  the  Turkish  Government.  counting  the  contract  sum  for  the  transport 

The  Turkish  ministry  was  reconstituted  by  steamships,  amouuting  to  1,600,000  livres  more. 
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The  Minister  of  War  reported  that  6,000,000  that  she  would  be  held  responsible  in  case 

hrree  Tnrkiab  would  be  required  to  keep  the  peace  should  be  disturbed  through  her  men- 

srmj  in  the  field  nx  months.     A  loan  of  aoing  attitude.    The  final  outcome  of  their  de- 

£2,000,000  waa  negotiated  with  an  English  liberations  was  a  memorandum  presented  to 

ijndieate  that  had  before  applied  in  vain  for  the  Porte  on  Oct.  18,  in  which  they  said  that 

nllroad  conoeesions.    On  Oct.  81  the  Seras-  more  time  would  be  necessary  to  obtain  a 

kier  issaed  an  order  to  stop  all  further  mobili-  complete  European  understanding.    They  ad- 

zstion.     The  official  report  made  to  the  Sultan  vised  the  Porte  to  continue  its  peaceful  policy, 

stated  that  Turkey  possesses  under  arms  480,-  though    they  recognized  the  prerogative  of 

000  men,  all  well  «quipped,  armed,  and  clothed,  the  Sultan  to  send  troops  into  Eastern  Kou- 

ildtadB  if  tie  fiml  Fiwen.— Both  Russia  and  melia. 
Anstria  seemed  to  be  taken  by  surprise  at  the  This  reply  of  the  powers  to  the  original 
Bol^srian  revolution.  The  Russian  people  Turkish  note  was  answered  two  days  after  it 
manifested  great  exultation,  but  the  feeling  was  communicated  to  the  Porte.  The  Turkish 
was  damped  by  the  disapproval  shown  by  the  Government  expressed  itself  as  equally  desir- 
Sc  Petersbarg  authorities.  All  the  cabinets  ous  with  the  powers  to  avert  bloodshed,  and 
were  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  bringing  engaged  not  to  undertake  military  coercion  un- 
the  matter  before  the  European  Areopagus,  til  the  powers  should  try  to  re-establish  the 
and  of  preventing  the  spread  of  the  disturbance  status  quo  arUe^  yet  it  would  be  impossible  to 
over  a  larger  area  by  the  speedy  interposition  delay  active  proceedings  long,  owing  to  the 
oi  the  powers.  Russia  was  in  favor  of  an  iro-  heavy  military  expenditure, 
mediate  conference,  but  wished  the  proposal  In  the  conference  Russia  urged  the  deposi- 
to  emanate  from  the  Porte,  as  in  propriety  it  tion  of  Prince  Alexander  and  the  recognition 
should.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  of  the  union  as  a  fait  acoomplu  When  she 
views  taken  of  the  Bulgarian  events  by  the  found  no  support  for  the  first  proposition,  she 
different  cabinets  were  too  divergent  to  admit  joined  Turkey  in  demanding  the  restoration  of 
of  a  rapid  decision.  Russia  desired  to  recog-  the  %tatu»  quo  ante,  Germany  and  the  other 
sixe  the  aooomplished  fact  of  the  union  and  to  powers  accepted  the  Russian  idea  in  princi- 
ooodofie  the  revolutionary  exercise  of  the  Bui-  pie,  for  the  purpose  of  debarring  Servm  and 
garian  popular  will,  but  to  depose  Prince  Alex-  Greece  from  raising  claims  for  compensation. 
ander  as  a  contumacious  violator  of  the  treaty.  England  was  in  favor  of  a  formal  restoration 
The  Austrian  Government  was  inclined  at  first  of  the  %tatu9  quo  antCy  but  of  conceding  the 
to  favor  this  solution,  deeming  that  Prince  union  under  conditions  that  would  deprive 
Alexander  had  treacherously  broken  a  promise  the  act  of  the  character  of  a  condonation, 
recently  g^ven  to  M.  de  Giers,  at  Franzensbad,  France  sided  with  this  view,  while  Italy  stood 
t^iat  he  would  answer  for  the  tranquillity  of  by  the  triple  alliance.  Austria  insisted  on  giv* 
Bulgaria.  Count  Kalnoky  and  the  Emperor  ing  compensation  to  Servia  out  of  Bulgarian 
jodged  him  more  leniently  when  they  learned  territory.  The  Western  powers  were  wiUiug 
that  he  had  taken  his  decision  hastily,  and  that  to  agree  to  a  rectification  of  the  Bulgaro-Servian 
Minister  Karaveloff  had  presented  to  him  the  frontier,  but  Russia  set  her  face  against  the 
alternative  of  heading  the  popular  movement  smallest  cession  of  Bulgarian  soil,  and  Germany 
or  of  abdicating.  The  Berlin  Government  ex-  supported  Russia  in  order  to  preserve  the  triple 
preaied  stem  disapproval  of  the  course  of  the  alliance.  The  other  powers  objected  to  com- 
Prince  of  Bulgaria.  The  Western  powers  were  pensating  Servia  with  a  slice  of  Turkish  terri- 
lean  disposed  than  the  two  central  European  tory,  a  solution  that  was  also  repugnant  to 
empires  to  acquiesce  in  a  scheme  to  further  Austrian  desires.  As  Russia  stood  firm  in  her 
Kos^la^s  designs  on  Bulgaria  and  facilitate  her  contention  for  the  restoration  of  the  itatui  quo 
advance  to  the  Dardanelles ;  a  circumstance  ante,  Austria,  following  the  lead  of  Germany, 
that  seemed  to  indicate  that  in  the  conclaves  consented  to  this  proposal  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
of the  triple  alliance  a  delimitation  of  the  serving  the  Kremsier  compact,  though  the  in- 
Russian  and  Austro-Hungarian  spheres  of  in-  terests  of  the  German  powers  in  the  recognition 
tenets  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  had  been  of  the, /2it£  oM^^mpZi  were  direct,  and  those  of 
reached.  The  plan  for  a  conference  was  the  Western  powers,  who  subserved  their  in- 
abandoned,  at  the  suggestion  of  Prince  Bis-  terest  in  effectively  opposing  the  abrogation  of 
marck,  in  favor  of  a  preliminary  meeting  of  the  union,  were  principally  sentimental.  A 
the  ambassadors  at  Gonstantinople  for  an  ex-  compromise  in  favor  with  the  other  powers 
change  of  views.  The  informal  conference  of  was  the  personal  union  of  Bulgaria  ana  East- 
thepowers  held  its  first  meeting  on  Oct.  4.  ern  Roumelia,  Prince  Alexander  succeeding 

The  first  act  of  the  conference  was  to  send  a  Gavril  Pasha  as  Gk>vernor-G^neral.  The  Ser- 
meosage  to  the  Sultan,  saying  that  the  powers  vians  denounced  this  project  as  a  deception,  and 
oondeiimed  the  violation  of  the  treaty  by  the  the  Roumeliotes  raised  their  voice  against  the 
Prince  of  Bulgaria,  and  that  they  commended  restoration  ofthe  organic  statute.  Thesatisfac- 
the  pacific  attitude  observed  by  the  Porte.  On  tion  proposed  to  be  rendered  to  Turkey  by 
Oct.  15  the  ambassadors  sent  a  collective  note  Bulgaria  was  the  settlement  and  regular  pay- 
to  the  Bulgarian  Government,  warning  Bulga-  ment  of  the  tribute,  hitherto  evaded,  and  the 
ria    to  refrain  from  hostility,  and   declaring  assumption  of  the  aebt  and  contributions  due 
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to  Turkey  from  Eastern  Boamelia  withont  re-  useless  for  bim  to  expect  support  from  Austria, 

duotion.  At  the  same  time  the  transportation  companies 

When  Servia  threatened  to  begin  a  war  of  of  Austria  and  Hungary  were  directed  to  pre- 

annexation  in  the  north,  the  Porte  formed  a  pare  for  the  conveyance  of  troops.    A  large 

secret  understanding  with  Greece,  and  was  body  of  Turkish  troops  was  moved  to  the  Ser- 

thereby  relieved  of  apprehensions  of  an  inva*  vian  frontier. 

sion  of  Macedonia  from  the  opposite  quarter.  On  the  18th,  Servian  troops  occupied  the 
This  agreement  was  based  on  the  restoration  of  Eosiak  Pass  on  the  Jerma  River,  situated  on 
the  Btatus  quo  ante.  The  new  ministers,  like  the  Macedonian  frontier,  partly  in  Bulgaria 
those  they  had  displaced,  were  not  entirely  and  partly  in  Turkish  territory.  On  the  24th 
agreed  as  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued.  In  itself  they  crossed  over  into  Bulgarian  territory  near 
the  recognition  of  the/dttaAJ^m/^ZiinRoumelia  Widdin,  but  afterward  withdrew.  Skirmish- 
presented  advantages  to  counterbalance  the  ing  between  pickets  took  place.  The  defen- 
impairment  of  Turkish  prestige  and  the  loss  of  sive  positions  were  strongly  held  by  Bulgarian 
the  strategic  frontier  of  the  Balkans,  to  pre-  troops  when  the  Servians  advanced  to  the 
serve  which  was  the  ostensible  ground  for  frontier.  Servians  supposed  plan  was  to  aeize 
originally  dividing  Bulgaria;  yet  the  menaces  the  Widdin  district  and  the  territory  inhabited 
of  the  other  Balkan  states,  and  the  fear  that  mainly  by  Serbs,  extending  to  the  Isker  river, 
some  of  the  great  powers  aimed  at  ulterior  which  debouches  into  the  Danube  twelve  miles 
combinations,  convinced  the  Turkish  statesmen  west  of  Nokopolis.  The  second  ban  of  re- 
that  the  safest  course  would  be  to  insist  on  the  serves  was  called  out  on  Nov.  8.  While  King 
restoration  of  the  status  quo.  Montenegro  put  Milan  held  his  beadouarters  at  Pirot,  threat- 
her  army  in  a  state  of  preparation  also.  At  a  ening  a  blow  at  Sona,  another  column  was 
late  moment  Roumania  advanced  her  claim  for  formed  under  the  command  of  the  Prime  Min- 
compensation^  demanding  that  her  frontier  ister,  M.  Garachanin,  ready  to  cross  the  Timok 
should  be  shifted  south  of  the  Danube,  so  as  to  and  occupy  the  Widdin  district  The  Bnlga- 
indose  Silistria,  Batdajek,  and  Baltschuk.  rian  Government  concentrated  a  large  body  of 

In  the  note  of  the  powers  to  the  Bulgarian  troops  and  its  Danubian  fleet  near  Widdin. 

Government  they  invited  the  leaders  of  the  Notwithstanding  her   menacing   declarations 

Bulgarian  forces  to  avoid  all  concentration  of  and  warlike  movements,  Servia  did  not  suffer 

troops  on  the  Roumelian  frontier,  and  to  bus-  any  serious  results  to  grow  out  of  her  military 

pend  their  armaments.  demonstration   pending  the  decision  of   the 

The    collective  note   of   the   ambassadors  powers,  while  the  Bulgarian  authorities  were 

reached  Prince  Alexander  at  the  time  when  equallystudions  to  avoidacollisioa.    (SeeSsB- 

Servia  threatened  the  defenseless  frontier  of  via  and  Roitmsua,  Eastxbk.) 

Bulgaria,  and  when  signs  of  insubordination  BUUUfli,  a  kingdom  in  Farther  India.     Pre- 

and  discontent  appeared  among  his  troops  on  vious  to  1826  it  was  a  large  and  powerful  em- 

the  Roumelian  frontier,  who,  deprived  of  their  pire,  but  the  annexation  of  the  seaboard  prov- 

Russiancommanders,  were  subject  to  disorgan-  inces  and  the  mouth  of  the  Irrawaddy  by 

izing  influences.  He  dispatched  a  supplemental  Great  Britain,  and  the  encroachments  of  the 

note  to  the  powers,  saying  that  he  would  defer  semi- independent  Shan  states,  have  left  the 

to  their  advice,  and  then  ordered  the  with-  kings  of  Burmah  but  a  small  fragment  of  their 

drawal  of  the  Bulgarian  forces  in  Eastern  Rou-  former  dominions.  Most  of  the  tributary  states 

melia.    The  menacing  attitude  of  Servia  was  that  remained  in  the  last  reign  have  declared 

assigned  as  another  reason  for  their  recall.  themselves  independent  since  the  accession  of 

When  the  inconclusive  memorandum  was  the  present  King.  Burmah  has  an  area  of 
drawn  np  as  the  only  result  of  the  informal  about  67,000  square  miles,  including  the  de- 
conference,  Russia  proposed  a  conference  on  pendent  Shan  states.  The  population  of  Bnr- 
the  basis  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  was  sup-  mah  proper  is  estimated  at  1,075,000,  that  of 
ported  in  the  propoad  by  Austria  and  Ger-  the  nortnern  Shan  states  at  6()0,000.  The 
many.  Great  Britain  objected  to  the  fortn  of  eastern  Shan  states  are  more  populous.  The 
invitation  proposed.  When  an  agreement  was  population  is  composed  mainly  of  Burmese  and 
obtained  in  this  regard,  the  Porte  issued  a  call  Bhans,  but  with  them  are  mingled  a  great 
for  the  conference  on  Oct  20.  The  first  meet-  variety  of  other  race-s,  such  as  K  by  ens,  Ka- 
ing  of  the  plenipotentiaries  took  place  Nov.  5.  khyens,  Kathays,  Yinnees,  Yinnets,  Yinbons, 
(See  RomnEUA,  Eastsbn,  and  TtrnxsT.)  Karennees,  Paloungs,  and  Chinese  and  Hindus 

Ssrviai  mtary  MtTCMsath — On  the  15th  of  settled  in  the  towns.  The  soil  is  very  pro- 
October  the  Servian  troops  advanced  to  the  ductive,  and  the  people  are  happy  and  comfort- 
Bulgarian  frontier  near  Sharkhoi.  It  was  able,  extreme?  of  poverty  and  wealth  being 
feared  that  the  Bulgarian  capital  would  be  unknown ;  but  they  are  burdened  with  a  sys- 
taken  by  a  eoup  de  matn,  as  there  were  few  tem  of  government  that  makes  every  man 
troops  and  no  heavy  artillery  near.  Four  bat-  the  slave  of  the  monarch,  liable  to  be  called 
t4ilions  were  sent  to  hold-tiie  Dragoman  Pass,  upon  for  any  service,  and  also  with  the  sup- 
Prince  Alexander  issued  a  decree  calling  out  port  of  a  host  of  mendicant  Buddhist  monks, 
all  the  reserves.  The  Austrian  Government  There  is  a  large  class  of  slaves,  outcasts,  and 
admonished  the  Servian  King  that  it  would  be  debtor  bondsmen.    The  Government  is  an  ab- 
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jobte  moiurcfaj.    The  King  is  sdviMd  bj  a  estabUsh  a  rival  ronte  for  Britieh  trade.    Tho 

jubliii  conDdl  and  bj  a  prWj  coaacil,  tha  more  deeply  Frunce  became  iDTolred  by  her 

DUDbere  of  both  of  which  are  appoioUid  b;  exertions  and  sacriticea  in    Indo-Cbina,  the 

R's.  Tbe  capital,  Mandalay,  is  a  place  of  more  the  idea  gained  ^rouaJ  that  it  was  necea- 

tlnot  50,000    iahabitanta.     Bhamo,    at   the  aarf  to  have  a  "oasbion"  betireen  French  aod 

Ixtd  of   nangation   on   the    Irrawaddf ,   has  British  posaeaaiona  in  Aaia.     Thia  idea  was  not 

tbwtt  3,500  inhabitants.    Amaraptiora  baa  a  baaed  on  the  supposition  of  danger  to  Britiab 

inpuluton  of  nearly  BO.OOO.    Tbouf{b  less  fer-  rule  in  India,  as  in  the  Afghan  qaeation,  bat 

[ilflhui  British  Barmah,  the  oonntry  produces  on  the  ground  that  tlie  French  and  English 

rice,  maize,  wheat,  puti>e,  indigo,  cotton,  and  coramercial  systeus  differ  so  greatly  that  too 

U^iceo,  aud  many    frnita,   while  tbe  foreata  cloae  a  neighborhood   woald  lead  to  friction 

<itld  a  ;reat  variety  of  valnalle  timber.    Iron  and  disputes.  Sacb  a  cnsbion  wonid  t)e  formed 

aliani  \a  large  qoantities,  bendea  tin,  copper,  by  a  union  of  Siam  and  the  Shan  states,  lying 

|ilii(Dli*go,  gold,  nlver.  nitre,  bismuth,  jade,  between  the  French  colonies  and  protectorate* 

ud  Mher  minerala.     The  only  mineral  that  ia  and   British  Burmah  united  with  Upper  Bur- 

letked  to  a  large  extent  is  petroleum.    The  mab. 

■cHj  ire  a  strict  monopoly.    The  chief  ex-  A  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Burmah 

pirtt  m  petroleum,  nitre,  lacquer- ware,  bides,  expired  in  1S7T.    The  principal  grievance  of 

nub,  B«atme  seed  and  oil,  ootton,  sugar,  grain,  the  English  against  the  King  was  that  monopo- 


)it,  md  ttmarindH,  The  rirer-trade  is  mostly  lies  of  Internal  trade  were  granted  to  OliineM^ 

ia  British  hands.    Opprea^on  and  heavy  tasa-  Parsees,  and  other  foreignera,  not  Englishmeii. 

^  aon  a  steady  emigration  into  British  The  steamboat  traffio,  the  forest  industry,  and 

^(■niub,  which  has  received  an  aooesaioD  of  other  Important  monopolies  of  foreign  oom- 

U0,()Oi)  inhabitonta  from   Upper  Bprmah  in  meree  were  in  the  poMe#sIon  of  English  oom- 

^U  of  the  effbrta  of  tbe  Burmese  Oovemment  panics.    Tbe  chief  bindranoe  in  the  way  of 

''0  itop  the  tide  of  emigration,  conelnding  a  new  treaty  with  Thebaw  after  his 

Tba  BriiiBh  Besident  at  Mandalay  was  with-  accession  was  the  refusal  of  the  Indian  Qov- 

^■n  in  18S3  in  oonsequenee  of   a  qnarrel  emment  to  allow  the  importation  of  arms  into 

■^iti  the  Bunneae  OoTcrnment.    Ttie  King  is  Bnrmah.    The  new  Mandalay  Qovemmont  re- 

^Ww,  bom  in  186S,  who,  in  order  to  render  alsted  the  imperions  demands  of  the  English 

^  teoare  seonre,  attempted  to  assassinate  bis  Resident,  and  oblecCed  to  bis  interference  in 

^  relatives  npon  his  accession  in  1876.   Tbe  vsriona  internal  oonoerns  of  the  kingdom.    He 

Bntiih  in  India  desired  to  make  of  the  in-  flnallv  took  his  departure  on  the  ground  that 

twul  diiorders   of    Upper   Burmah   and   tbe  the  King  refused  to  receive  Mm  in  hia  boots, 

nt*  tad  cruelties  of  the  young  King  a  pre-  as  an  eqnal,  bat  expected  bim  to  pnt  on  slip- 

i   '■aitat  annexing  the  territory  in  order  to  de-  pars  in  the  antecliaraljer.    Tbe  rupture  did  not 

'tlop  a  trade-route  to  southwestern  China  ex-  lead  to  armed  intervention  and  annexation,  as 

Nwd  by  Mr.  Oolqahoun.    There  were  four  was  desired  by  the  local  British  authorities. 

^naaU  for  the  tlirone  livlni;  in  India,  The-  The  Eni^liah  Qoverament  beoanie  involved  in 

^''i  two    brothers,    tlie    Nyoungyan   and  difilpulties  elsewhere,  and  so  was  the  less  likely 

^^magnke  princes,    and    the  Hingoon    and  to  yield  to  pressure  from  Rangoon  and  Bom- 

j^^^ooQ  Kntba  princes.    The  efforts  of  tlie  bay  and  begin  another  "  little  war."     The 

'toti  to  open  the  Songkoi  mute  to  Tonnan  scheme  of  a  railroad  into  China  was  disansaed 

t^pted  the  Indian  anthorities  to  seek  to  I>efore  tbe  public,  and  every  fresh  sign  of  weak- 
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Dcss  Bod  disorder  in  Barmah,  every  Dew  oat-  rtateamen  favored  the  guarantee  b;  the  King 
break  ol  rage  or  follj  on  the  part  uf  t)ie  dis-  nf  the  Siamese  section,  provided  thecoDnecliDi; 
eipatvd  moQsrch,  evoked  repetitions  of  tiie  line  was  guaranteed  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
demend  for  the  aDoezacion  of  ttie  territory,    tuent, 

JfeaDwhile  English  commercial  interesU  were       The  Maodals;  authorities  ceased  conferring 
content  with  Qiaintaining  a  standing  quarrel    tradiog  and  industHaJ  privileges  upon  Engliiili- 
witb  the  Mandala;  Goveroment,   and  waited    men,  and  offered  ever;  inducement  to  capital 
for  the  exploitation  of  Upper  Burmah  and  the    and  enterprise  from  Continental  Earope,  oikI 
advantages  of  the  trade-route  until  matters    particularly  from  France.    In  the  latter  part 
should  come  Ut  a  head.    The  restrictions  placed 
upon  English  tradtrs  hy  the   establishment  of 
monopolies,  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  con- 
sols at  Mmdalay  and  Bbamo,  the  abolition  of 
mixed  oourts,  and  the  general  stagnation  re- 
sulting from  the  tyranny  and  misrale  of  The- 
baw,  caused  a  large  decline  in  the  trade  with 
British  Burmah,  thongh  an  improvement  has 
taken  place  since  1802.     In  1884  there  was  an 
increaae  in  the  exports  of  cattle,  hides,  jag- 
gery, timber,  and  silver,  but  a  decline  in  cutch, 
oils,  and  silk.     There  was  also  a  large  increase 
in  the  imports  of  rice  to  make  up  for  a  de- 
ficiency in  the  crop. 

Coonected  with  the  schemes  for  taking  in- 
dependent Bnrmah  under  British  administra- 
tion and  building  a  railroad  was  a  newly 
started  movement  for  the  separation  of  British 
Burmah  from  India.  The  chief  object  was  to 
Bet  free  for  tbeee  projects  the  surplus  revenue 
of  British  Burmah,  amounting  to  fuUy  a  million 
sterling. 

CtmUtt  with  Great  Britala^Tho  over-aonte- 
neaa  of  Thehaw's  advisers,  and  the  coloniz- 
ing zeal  of  M.  Thomson.  Governor  of  French 
Coohin  China,  hastened  the  blow  that  they 
Boaght  to  avert.  Thebaw's  strong-minded 
Queen  and  other  advisers  thought  they  could 
save  the  kingdom  by  creating  French  interesia 
to  balance  the  English.  The  French  ofSciala 
at  the  same  time  deemed  that  England's  per- 
pleiitios  in  Egypt,  and  subsequently  in  Afghan- 
istan, left  open  the  way  for  the  extension  of 
French  influence  over  the  Indo-Ohinese  penin* 
iulo,  and  ilie  advancement  of  the  prqject  of 
a  new  Frenclj  East  India.  The  beginning  waa 
made  by  the  high-handed  reduction  of  Cam- 
bodia to  French  control.  Overtures  wore  made 
to  the  King  of  Siam,  who  haa  equally  to  fear 
French  and  English  aggression.  Burmah  is 
separated  from  the  French  possesaions  by  600 
miles  of  territory  inhabited  by  independent 
Shan  tribes ;  but  Burmah  presented  the  una- 
snal  spectacle  of  a  native  state  desiring  French 
protection,  autl  offering  valuable  privileges  to 
French  enterprise  voluntarily.  The  Engbsh 
renewed  the  agitation  for  the  deposition  of 

Thebaw  and  the  annexation  of  Upper  Bnrmah. .  .  — 

Yet,  as  they  feared  to  be  antiripated  by  France,  a  avaaau  ooiatttL. 

not  BO  much  in  Burmah  as  in  Siam,  the  project  of 

a  railway  was  altered  so  as  to  carry  tbe  route  of  1894  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  friendship  wna 
into  China,  around  Burmah,  through  Bangkok,  negotiated  between  the  King  of  Burmah  and 
Tills  route,  surveyed  by  Messrs.  Hallett  and  the  colonial  authorities  cf  Cochin  China.  It 
Colqnhona,  is  less  difficult  than  those  passing  provided  for  the  establishment  ot  a  French 
through  the  mountainous  porta  of  Bnrmah  and  Consul  at  Mandalay.  M.  Ilaaa  was  appoint- 
Tunnan,  and  traverses  a  much  more  populous  ed  to  that  office,  and  he,  in  conjunction  witli 
tod  prosperoDB  country.    Influential  Siameae    M.  Thomson,  entered  eagerly  into  Thebaw's 
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scheme  for  escaping  from  his  dependence  on  erable  expenses  or  nnforeseen  complications. 
the  English  by  granting  concessions  and  mo-  An  ultimatam  was  sent  to  the  Mandalay  Gov- 
nopolies  to  French  syndicates,  and  thas  estab-  ernment  in  the  middle  of  October,  a  gonboat 
IMilog  large  French  commercial  interests  in  was  fitted  np  for  service  on  the  Irrawaddj,  and 
Burmah.  On  April  13,  1885,  a  concession  was  5,000  troops  were  collected  on  the  frontier  of 
granted  for  a  land  bank  that  should  have  the  Bormah.  Thebaw  concentrated  his  forces  on 
exclasive  right  of  advancing  money  on  crops  the  frontier,  prepared  to  resist  the  British  in- 
or  lending  on  mortgage,  and  of  receiving  de-  vasion,  and  prepared  to  sink  ships  to  block  the 
posits  at  interest.  The  King  desired  to  revoke  Irrawaddy.  No  satisfactory  answer  being  re- 
the  privileges  of  one  of  tlie  largest  English  turned  to  the  ultimatum.  Gen.  Prendergast 
monopolies,  the  Bombay  and  Burmah  Trading  invaded  Burmah  with  a  British  force.  After 
Company,  in  order  to  transfer  them  to  French  the  capture  of  Mandalay,  King  Thebaw  surren- 
coneesnonairea.  This  company  holds  leases  of  dered  himself.  At  the  end  of  December  the 
the  teak-forests  of  Upper  >  Burmah,  and  has  annexation  of  Upper  Burmah  was  announced 
been  in  the  habit  of  advancing  money  to  the  by  the  British  Government. 
King.  It  declined  to  make  an  advance  that  Hie  aiMse  Ocai|iitlm  of  Bluna.— In  the  early 
the  King  wanted  for  a  court  festival.  A  suit  part  of  the  year  1885  the  Burmese  Government 
was  brought  against  the  company  by  a  number  was  involved  in  a  conflict  with  China,  or  rath- 
of  Burmese  foresters  for  wages.  In  the  course  er  with  Chinese  filibusters.  The  Chinese  had 
of  the  trial  it  was  brought  out  in  evidence  that  taken  advantage  of  the  disorders  in  Burmah 
the  company  had  removed  over  50,000  teak-  to  take  possession  of  the  city  and  district  of 
lo?s  wiwout  paying  the  royalty.  The  cor-  Bhamo,  on  the  border  of  Yunnan.  The  Man- 
poration  was  ordered  to  pay  the  duties,  with  dalay  Government  was  not  disposed  to  submit 
a  penalty  added,  making  the  sum  of  nearly  quietly  to  the  loss,  but  sent  its  best  general 
$1,250,000.  The  Judgment  of  the  Court  was  with  a  large  force  to  recapture  Bhamo,  about 
followed  by  an  order  directing  the  confiscation  8,000  men  in  all,  but  baitly  provisioned  and 
of  the  company^s  property  to  the  extent  of  the  equipped.  The  Chinese  fortified  Bhamo,  and 
claim  npon  default.  The  company  denied  the  repelled  all  the  Burmese  attacks.  It  required 
accusation,  and  charged  that  the  entire  proceed-  the  whole  resources  of  the  kingdom  to  drive 
in:^  were  factitious^  and  the  evidence  forged.  It  the  marauders  over  the  border. 
a{)poaled  to  the  Indian  Government,  which  sent  BVENABT,  FREDERICK  GCSTATIJS,  an  English 
a  remonstrance  and  requested  the  suspension  soldier,  killed  in  the  battle  of  Abu  Klea,  in  the 
of  the  decree.  To  this  a  alighting  and  evasive  Soudan,  Jan.  17,  1885.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
reply  was  returned.  clergyman,  and  was  bom  at  Somerby-Hall, 
A  treatj  was  drawn  np  between  the  French  Leicestershire,  in  1842.  He  received  his  edu- 
representative  in  Mandalay  and  the  Burmese  cation  at  Harrow  and  in  Germany,  and  en- 
Government,  hj  which,  in  return  for  the  capi-  tered  the  Royal  Horse  Guards  as  a  comet  in 
tal  advanced  by  France  to  establish  the  bank  1859,  and  became  a  lieutenant  in  the  same 
at  Mandalay,  Burmah  was  to  grant  her  the  regiment  in  1861,  captain  in  1860,  migor  in 
control  of  Uie  cnstoms  revenue  from  the  tea-  1880,  and  lieutenant-colonel  in  1881.  He  first 
trade  and  the  working  of  the  famous  mby-  became  famous  through  a  ride  to  Khiva,  ac- 
miuea,  France,  moreover,  obtained  an  exclu-  oomplished  amid  g^eat  difficulties  and  perils,  in 
flive  conoeasion  for  the  construction  of  rail-  1875,  of  which  he  published  a  graphic  acoountb 
roads^  and,  as  security  for  the  capital,  received  Though  he  was  prompted  simply  by  a  love  of 
control  of  the  cnstoms  on  the  Irrawaddy.  The  adventure,  the  Russian  authorities  regarded 
interest  on  the  line  from  Mandalaj  to  Tonghoo,  him  with  suspicion  and  complained  to  his  sn- 
on  the  border  of  British  Burmah,  was  guaran-  periors,  who  called  him  home  before  he  could 
t«^ed  bj  the  King.  While  a  Burmese  envoy,  carry  out  his  intention  of  extending  the  jour- 
Tiiangyet  Woon,  was  on  the  way  to  Paris  with  ney  to  Bokhara  and  Samarcnnd.  In  1876  he 
tiji.-)  treaty,  the  British  made  preparations  to  made  another  trip  on  horseback  through  Asi- 
prooeed  to  the  long-deferred  armed  interven-  atic  Turkey,  into  Persia,  and  back  again  along 
lion.  The  dispute  with  the  timber  company  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  of  which  an  account 
a^jrded  as  good  a  pretext  as  any  other  for  a  was  published,  entitled  ^^  On  Horseback  though 
demonstration  intended  to  warn  France.  In  Asia  Minor.''  He  was  with  Don  Garios  in  the 
September  a  British  corvette  was  sent  to  Ran-  last  Oarlist  war  as  military  correspondent  for 
goon.  The  reasons  for  interposition  were  com-  the  London  ^^  Times.''  In  1880  he  was  a  Con- 
mercial  rather  than  politieaL  French  snprem-  servative  candidate  for  Parliament  for  Hirming- 
acy  in  Burmah  was  not  much  feared,  but  it  ham,  which  borough  he  had  prepared  to  con- 
was  considered  important  to  prevent  private  test  again  as  Joint  candidate  with  Lord  Ran- 
vested  interests  being  established  by  French-  dolph  Ohurchill  in  the  next  general  election, 
men,  which  would  deprive  the  political  rever-  In  March,  1882,  though  he  had  no  experience 
non  of  ita  lucrative  value  to  English  capital,  in  aeronautics,  he  ascended  alone  in  the  Eclipse 
In  Buofa  a  cause  the  British  Cabinet,  being  in  balloon  from  Dover  and  accomplished,  not  with- 
tbe  position  of  an  interim  Ministry,  were  not  oat  great  danger,  the  voyage  across  the  Chan- 
essily  persuaded  by  Lord  DufiTerin  to  initiate  nel,  descending  at  Envermean  in  Normandf. 
an  a^T^saive  policy  that  might  lead  to  oonsid-  His  love  of  adventure  led  him,  though  a  non- 
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combatant,  attached  to  Sir  G«ralil  Orstaam'a  while  bit  Mends  wannlj  praised  hiagallsotry. 
intelligeace  department,  to  enter  the  battle  of  He  volnnteered  for  the  Nile  expedition,  and 
El  Teb  with  a  shot-gaa,  and  be  was  severelr  overtook  GeD.  Wolseley  at  Eorti.  tie  wai 
woniided.    His  performances  were  mentioned    given  oliarge  of  a  oonvoy  of  grain,  and  sent  on 

in  baste  to  join  Gen.  Stewart 
at  GaLdul,  witb  secret  iostnic- 
tions  to  SQOceed  tiiat  officer  il 
a  misliap  left  the  ooromaad 
vaoant,  and  reached  tbe  camp 
on  Jan.  18,  jost  before  tbe 
colnmn  started  for  Metsm- 
meh.  He  commanded  tbe  cav- 
alry in  the  Abu  Klea,  and  or- 
dered a  mancenvre  in  the  earl; 
DBTt  of  tbe  fight  while  labor- 
ing onder  a  misapprebendoD. 
ThroQgh  hie  efforts  to  correct 
the  mistake  he  was  liilled  be- 
fore  the  commander  was  Hii- 
abled.  The  loss  of  Uieee  tffo 
experienced  and  energetic  of- 
ficers left  the  command  in  the 
hsiulH  of  men  unaccnstomed 
to  direct  militarj  affairs,  a  cir- 
enmetance  that  aecounU  for 
the  blnnders  at  Metammeh 
and  the  delay  in  bringing  snc- 
cor  to  Gen.  Gordon.  Cot. 
Fred.  Bumaby,  in  hia  vari- 
oos  qualities  of  a  daahing  oSi- 
rmiDiMicK  aoiTirm  nBHAn.  ^r,    an   entertaining   author, 

in  the  dispatches,  anil  gained  him  the  Khe-  a  political  aspirant^  a  lover  of  daring  adven- 
dive's  medaL  They  also  led  to  a  lively  dig-  tore  and  athletic  feats,  a  sportsman  and  conn- 
cnsaion  in  tbe  House  of  Commons,  in  which  try  gentleman,  and  a  genial  man  of  society, 
critics  inquired  what  right  he  bad  in  the  battle,    was  well  known  and  popular  in  England. 


, —The  toOow-  portMt  bilU  smothered  to  de«th  by  keeplDg  thna 

ing  were  the  State  offloers  at  tbe  beginning  of  '^^'  "  moimtaU.  of  chiJT  sod  trifle.. 

the  year:  Governor,  George  Btoneman,  Demo-  One  of  tbe  most  important  sabjeots  before 

orat;  Lientenant-Oovernor,  John  Daggett;  See-  the  Legislature  wae  that  of  irrigation,  hnt  no 

retary  of  State,  T,  L.  Thompson;  Tressarer,  act  was  passed.  Ei-Gov.  Leiand  Stanford  (Rt- 

W.  A..  January ;  Comptroller,  John  D.  Dnnn ;  pnblioau)  was  elected  United  States  Senator. 

SnperinUndent  of  Public  Instrnction,  W,  T.  Gcwnl  CsiMIm.— The  Governor,  in  hi*  mes- 

Welcker;  Attorney- General.  E.  C.  Hsrshall;  sage  to  the  Legislature  at  the  beginning  of  tl;« 

Surveyor-General,   H.  J.   Willey;   State  En-  year,  says: 

gineer,  William  H.  Hall.     Jndicisry,  Supreme  The  prodncta  of  tbe  xhI  have  been  aboDduit,  bnl 

Oonrt:    Chief-Jastine,    Robert    F.    Morrison;  tbe  selling  priow  therefor  «re  not »  remunerative  « 

Awociate  JuBtioes.  W.  H.  Myrick,  E.  W.  Mc-  f™"!?.    Owing  to  ™f^';*'7„  J^™!^™* 

tr;...«.>    L'     u    o«™     1    n    Ti,r™tn,.    i    u  homes  are  flUed  with  wool,  wine,  and  cenal  products. 

Kittstry,    E.    M.   Kosa,   J.  D.  Thornton,  J.  K.  .w^ting  an  Incressn  in  mtea.    While  hmdb  of  our  in- 

Sharpstein,  and  B.  B.  HcKee.  duatrie*  ue  in  a  iangulstilng  condition,  the  purchu' 

LegUatlTe   ifidaa.— The   Legislature   met  in  ina  po'er  of  money  for  nearly  all  Qe<wwry  aiticlei 

'January,  and  a^onmed  in  March.    Reviewing  0"*"^  in  our  markets  nppears  yrewer  thui  for  maoj 

the  sesrion,  a  San  Frandsoo  journal  says:  fbretSlf ,Jwo^''±'r^"f  h^S^tiSfwi"^ 

Tt  has  been  a  Legislature  of  jobs  »r»d  comhinationn,  "nd  ■  rsvlvai  of  the  mining  industry. 

ofextravaffantappropriBtiotM,  of  otter  Mnsdencelew-  Ftasaws.— The  reoeipta  of  the  Btat«  dnrinj 

Sd  i?bHnrd=rdT'lhrd!;drj^;^'^''n"t  the  thirty-fourth   and  thirty-fifth  ft«al  year 

by  the  wclehtieiitlniere.t«  of  the  Btale^hont  the  amoonted  to  a  sum  less  by  |8eO,il80.afl  thai 

onlv  iasdra  memoriil  of  ita  eiiatenoe  will  he  the  taxes  the  receipts  of  the  two  years  preceding.     Tb' 

it  liaa  imposed  on  the  people.    It  has  been  run  by  eipenditores  during   tbe  same   periods    ebov 

oilqoe.  and  cabals    A  fj-w  men  in  e«!h  houw  have  even  a  greater  ^fforenee  in  favorof  the  pres 

spent  their  time  and  their  talents  in  contriving  00m-       „.      ,     ._.^     ...  _       tl >  _j  >i. f_.  .1 

^nation*  wheKhy  certain  meatnrat  were  advanced  ent  adramlstrstion.     They  staiidthna:   For  th 

^  tying  tbem  Dp  with  MTtain  otheiB,  and  more  im-  thirty  -  second   and   thirty -third   fiscal    yean 
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$9,803,258.69 ;  for  the  thirtj-fourtb  and  thirty- 
fiftb  fiscal  years,  98,691,009.62.  In  addition 
to  the  ordinarj  expenses  of  the  government 
daring  the  two  years  past,  $168,000  was  appro- 
priated by  the  last  Legislature  tor  the  erection 
of  an  additional  building  for  the  insane  at 
Stockton ;  $40,000  was  appropriated  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  constmotion  fand  of  the  State  Agri- 
caltaral  and  Industrial  Exhibition  Building,  at 
Sacramento;  the  Horticultural,  Sericultural, 
and  Forestry  Oommissions  and  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  were  created,  and  money  was 
appropriated  therefor;  appropriations  were 
made  for  the  Veterans'  Home  and  the  Old 
People'a  Hotne^  and  the  number  of  orphans, 
insane  patients  m  the  asylums,  and  convicts  in 
the  State  Prisons  is  constantly  increasing. 

Keeping  step  with  a  decrease  in  the  expenses 
of  the  government,  there  has  been  a  decrease 
in  the  rate  of  State  taxation.  This  rate  in  1881 
was  65*5  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars 
valuation  of  taxable  property ;  in  1882  the  rate 
was  59-5  cents;  in  1888,  49*7  cents,  and  in 
1884,  45*2  cents,  showing  a  steadily  decreasing 
rate  for  the  past  four  years.  The  present  rate 
of  taxation,  45*2  oenta  on  each  one  hundred 
doUara,  is  the  lowest  reached  in  the  history  of 
the  State  government.  The  legal  proceedings 
sg^nst  certain  railroads,  instituted  for  the. 
coDeotion  of  taxes,  are  in  an  unsettled  and  un- 
satisfactory condition.  An  appeal  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  Supreme  Oonrt  was  taken  in  one 
case,  a  few  months  since,  it  being  stated  that 
the  one  case  presented  all  the  issues  necessary 
to  be  determined  in  order  to  decide  all  similar 
cases  pending.  But  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  declined  to  advance  the  case  men- 
tioned npon  its  calendar,  and  the  time  at  which 
it  will  be  heard  and  determined  can  not  be 
definitely  stated.  The  Grovernor  says :  '*  These 
corporations  should  be  made  to  obey  the  law 
in  its  entirety,  or  they  should  not  be  taxed  at 
alL  There  is  no  middle  ground  that  the  State 
can  take  on  this  important  question." 

The  State  debt  is  less  than  $2,500,000. 

In  September,  in  several  suits,  the  railroads 
made  an  offer  to  pay  to  the  Attomey-Generid, 
m  behalf  of  the  State,  the  sum  of  $329,520.68, 
a  stipalation  being  filed  that  such  payment 
shoQld  not  prejndioe  or  affect  any  right  of 
either  party  to  maintain  suits  to  recover  the 
balanoe  olalmed  by  complainant.  The  money 
offered  is  what  the  railroads  consider  just,  but 
what  the  Attorney-General  considers  a  part 
payment.  The  suits  and  the  amounts  offered 
to  be  paid  are  as  follow:  Oentral  Pacific, 
$169,685;  Southern  Pacific,  $124,720.81; 
Xorthem  Railway  Company,  $15,646.98 ;  San 
Pablo  and  Tulare,  $5,295.80;  California  Pa- 
cific, $14,172.09.  The  Attomey-Oeneral  ac- 
cepted the  offer,  and  the  oonrt  issued  an  order 
that  the  sum  specified  above  should  be  paid 
over  in  United  States  gold  coin  to  the  Attor- 
ney-Oeneral  of  the  State  of  California  within 
fire  days.  Subsequently,  during  the  day,  the 
railroad  companies  paid  to  the  Attorney-Gen- 


eral their  tender  on  the  taxes  of  1884.  The 
following  statement  illustrates  how  tax  mat- 
ters stood  in  September. 

Amount  of  taxes  paid  by  the  Central  and 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  system  on  account 
of  taxes  assessed  for  the  years  1888  and  1884: 

To  tb«  state  of  CUifondft $211.1T8  10 

TotikeoooDtlM 448,180  »6 

Total $654,299  05 

The  foUowing-named  companies  belonging 
to  the  same  systems  had  paid  in  fall  for  the 
years  1888  and  1884  the  following  sums: 

Slooktoo  and  CopperopoUa  Railroad  Oompaaj. . .  $SJS19  00 

Amador  Branch  Bailroad  Oompanj. 5,154  74 

Saccamento  and  PlaoerriUe  RMlroad  Company. .  9,186  85 

Yaoa  YaUej  and  Claar  Uke  Railroad  Companj.  5,015  98 

Santa  Cms  Railroad  Company 4,449  98 

127,685  05 
654,899  05 

$6814>a4  10 

Ailda  from  tb«  asieasment  mad«  br  tha  Btato 
Board  of  EqnaHzatton,  the  OantnU  PaeUo  and 
SoQtbam  PadfleCompantea  had  paid  in  aateaa- 
manta  noada  bj  county  aaaaaaora  Ibr  the  yeara 

1888  and  1884  thaaomof. $868,9»4  00 

6dil,9S4  10 

Grand  total $940,918  15 

Attomey-Qeneral  Marshall  then  had  in  his 
hands  $654,299.05  belonging  to  the  State  and 
conntiea  as  above  set  out,  and  about  $140,000 
belonging  to  the  State  and  the  counties  of 
Placer,  San  Joaquin,  and  Contra  Costa,  col- 
lected on  taxes  for  the  year  1882,  and  had 
paid  to  other  counties  on  the  taxes  of  1880, 
1881,  and  1882,  about  $800,000,  makmg  his 
total  collection  over  a  million  of  dollars.  Of 
the  taxes  assessed  by  the  State  Board  of  Eoual- 
ization,  the  railroad  companies  had  paia  in 
addition  to  what  passed  through  Gen.  Mar- 
shall's hands,  about  $800,000,  making  in  all 
over  $1,800,000,  exclusive  of  local  taxes,  which 
amounted  to  about  $700,000  more. 

SUtfatttti — ^The  following  table  gives  the  pro- 
duction of  wool  in  the  State : 


1871 22,187,188 

1872 24,255,468 

1878 8U5MS9 

1874 89,856,961 

1875 48,582,228 

1876 66,580,970 

1877 56,110,745 


1878 40.862,091 

1879 46,9004)60 

1880 ...46.074,154 

1881 45,076,680 

1882 40,527,119 

1888 48.848,600 

1884 87,415^880 


The  wine-product  of  1884  has  been  stated  at 
15,000,000  gallons. 

According  to  the  latest  reports  of  county 
assesflors,  the  area  planted  to  vines  in  Cali- 
fornia is  120,982  acres.  The  State  Board  of 
Viticulture  estimates  the  actual  area  of  vine- 
yards at  about  150,000  acres,  classified  as  fol- 
lows: One  year  old,  20,000;  two  years,  85,- 
000;  three  years,  85,000;  four  years,  10,000: 
five  years  and  over,  50,000.  The  average  yield 
per  acre,  according  to  the  assessors'  reports,  is 
about  three  tons  and  a  half.  The  product  of 
raisins  in  1884  reached  145,000  boxes.  There 
are  150  gallons  of  wine  to  a  ton  of  grapes. 

The  production  of  quicksilver  for  five  years 
has  been  as  follows: 
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CALIFORNIA. 


CAMBODIA. 


YEARS. 


1880 
IbSl 


NflwAlaadn. 

OthwBlaM. 

FlMka. 

Fladit. 

88,465 

86,461 

86,060 

84,791 

2{i,070 

84,669 

89,000 

17,726 

8Q,U0d 

11,918 

Total. 


Flaiki. 

69,926 
60,861 
68,788 
46,786 
81,918 


Daring  this  period  the  prices  in  San  Fran- 
cisco ranged  from  $26  to  $85  a  flask. 

IrrtgatliMk — On  the  sabject  of  irrigation  the 
Governor  says : 

Every  oommunity  has  interosts  more  or  lees  di- 
rectly stoked  upon  euooeee  in  applying  waters  to 
thirsting  lands.  It  is  clearly  evident  that  this  union 
of  lands  and  waters  can  not  be  aooomplished  under  a 
law  which  gived  every  dweller  upon  the  bank  of  each 
stream  the  ri^ht  to  have  the  waters  flow,  as  by  nature 
designated,  within  their  banks.  Our  Supreme  Court, 
by  a  recent  decision  ^  has  declared  such  law  to  exist ; 
and  while  this  decision  is  no  doubt  in  accordance  with 
the  law  as  it  now  stands  on  our  stotute-books,  it  ap- 
pears that  a  new  enactment  is  necessary  to  meet  the 
wants  of  our  people.  If  the  owners  of  the  stream- 
channels  own  the  waters,  then  there  should  be  a  law 
under  which,  after  due  compensation,  these  waters 
may  be  taken  and  used  in  irrigation.  Buch  legisla- 
tion is  necessary,  whether  the  irrigation  is  to  be  prac- 
ticed alone  on  bank-lands  or  on  tiioee  not  bordering 
the  streams.    For,  as  the  right  to  hold  the  water  in 


the  streams  is  an  individual  one,  appurtenant  to  each 
land-owner  on  the  bank,  it  is  evident  that  one  prop- 
erty-owner on  the  bank  has  it  in  his  power  to  defeat 
a  proposed  plan  of  irrigation  desired  by  the  entire 
community  in  which  he  resides.  The  issue  is  not  one 
between  riparian  claimants  and  apprvpriators  of  water, 
corporate  or  individual,  in  either  case,  but  between 
the  outstretched  plains,  from  river  to  river,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  lands  bordering  the  river-channels  on 
the  other.  Shall  the  waters  fructilV  our  plains,  or 
shall  they  he  lost  in  the  sandy  beds  of  the  stream- 
channels,  or,  flowing  onward,  be  lost  in  the  sea  Ir 

Charitable  InstttntloUi— The  condition  of  the 
Orphan  Asylums  is,  generally  speaking,  satis- 
factory. The  amoant  expended  daring  the 
thirty-foarth  fiscal  year,  for  the  support  of 
orphans,  half-orphans,  and  abandoned  chil- 
dren, was  $201,887.71.  During  the  thirty-fifth 
fiscal  year  there  was  expend^  on  the  same 
class  $205,511.49.  The  other  expenditares  for 
obaritable  purposes  comprise  the  sum  of  $7,- 
475.92,  paid  for  the  support  of  Old  People^s 
Homes,  and  $2,112.60  expended  upon  the  Vet- 
erans* Home,  making  a  total  of  $41 6,487.72. 

San  FraadsMt — The  principal  receipts  of  Cali- 
fornia produce  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco 
from  bay  and  coast  soorces  daring  1888  and 
1884  were  as  follow  : 


1864. 
1868. 


riMT. 

WlM^ 

BhIc7. 

OMi. 

Con. 

• 

Byt. 

WlM. 

QlMrUraeki. 
4,004.882 
6,816,118 

Ceatali. 
14,0T8,9T7 
18,641,866 

CeslaU. 
l,86^160 
1,6^,440 

Cnuli. 
880,758 
871,886 

CateU. 
168,478 

67,684 

CcatiOk 

66,760 
87,900 

Oalleni. 
4,461,841 
4,909,886 

Oftllent. 
102,788 
181,288 


89,80« 
46,666 


The  monthly  exports  of  wheat  cargoes  from 
8an  Francisco  from  July  1,  1884,  to  Jan.  1, 
1885,  were: 


XOKTHS. 

CMtak. 

VdM. 

July 

166^6 
1,487,097 
14^7,178 
1,788,168 
1,486,116 
1,888,168 

$846,716 

August 

2,077,067 

September 

October 

l,76^468 
2,167,690 

November 

1,684.906 

Dooerober. 

8,887,718 

Total 

7,970,696 

•10,476^496 

Seme  time,  1688 

7,21^496 

6.946,611 

12,604,978 

6,918,684 

112,868,887 
1M18,887 
80.840.669 

Same  timei  1S62 

Same  time,  16S1 

Same  time,  1660 

8,699,966 

Among  the  notable  and  increasing  indastries 
of  the  city  is  cod-fishing,  which  has  grown 
from  slight  beginnings  in  1864-^65  into  a  well- 
established  bnsuiess,  with  large  capital  perma- 
nently invested  and  employing  several  hundred 
men.  The  Pacific  fishing-groands  are  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Ohoamagin  Islands,  Alas- 
ka (about  2,000  miles  from  the  port),  in  the 
Behring  Sea  (500  miles  farther  north),  and  in 
the  Okhotsk  Sea  (a  4,000-mile  trip).  So  long 
a  voyage  necessitates  the  employment  of  larger 
vessels  than  are  used  in  the  East  or  in  Europe, 
and  as  it  is  necessary  to  carry  large  stocks  from 
one  season  to  the  next,  the  drying  and  curing 
establishments,  technically  known  as  fish-yards, 
are  the  most  extensive  and  costly  in  the  world. 

In  1884,  15  vessels  were  employed,  having 


an  aggregate  tonnage  of  8,840,  and  carrying 
429  men.  The  catch  was  1,622,000;  in  1888 
the  catch  was  1,720,000. 

CmmDll,  a  kingdom  in  Farther  India.  A 
French  protectorate  was  declared  in  1862. 
Norodom,  the  King  of  the  still  independent 
fragment  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Cambodia, 
signed  a  treaty  with  the  Governor  of  French 
Cochin  Chiaa,  accepting  French  sovereigBty, 
in  1884.  M.  Thomson,  the  energetic  official 
who  forced  him  to  accept  these  terms  by  a 
military  demonstration,  took  steps  to  consoli- 
date French  rale  in  the  country  without  wait- 
ing for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  He  acted 
as  sovereign  in  Cambodia,  compelling  the 
ministers  to  sign  decrees  without  even  under- 
standing them.  Notwithstanding  the  protest 
of  Norodom,  the  French  Government  save  its 
sanction  to  the  treaty,  and  the  King  submitted 
with  ill  grace  and  under  protest  The  area  of 
the  kin^om  is  88,861  square  kilometres,  the 
population  about  1,020,000  souls. 

The  OaaMUaa  IwamctlMU  —  Discontent  at 
the  establishment  of  French  rule  in  Cambodia 
took  the  form  of  open  insurrection  and  harry- 
ing guerilla  warfare  when  the  French  at- 
tempted to  carry  out  the  treaties  extracted 
from  King  Norodom.  In  January  a  band,  led 
by  Sivotha,  the  King's  brother,  appeared  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  French  post  of  Sam- 
baur,  garrisoned  by  marines  and  Annamite 
sharp-shooters.  The  commander  who  went 
out  to  reoonnoitre  never  returned.    The  post 
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was  shorUj  afterward  attacked,  and  the  gar-  not  committed  crimes.    Seyeral  of  the  govem- 

rUon  set  fire  to  the  baildings  and  retreated.  ors  and  insurgent  leaders  submitted,  and  bands 

The  insurrection  'was  an  organized  and  gen-  that  had  formed  dispersed.  Straw  for  rebuild- 
erai  rising  of  the  people  against  the  French,  inghouses  and  seed-corn  were  distributed  among 
and  against  King  Norodom  for  being  forced  them,  as  well  as  provisions, 
into  a  treatj  sacrificing  the  independence  of  The  Governor  of  Cochin  China  telegraphed 
the  kingdom.  The  King  had  remained  sullen-  in  the  beginning  of  September  that,  t^mks  to 
]y  in  his  palace,  refusing  to  stir  out  until  the  the  active  intervention  of  Norodom,  and  the 
pressure  placed  upon  him  was  removed.  The  second  King,  the  southeastern  provinces  were 
insurgents  made  his  voluntary  imprisonment  tranquillized,  but  that  the  province  of  Pursat 
au  involuntary  one,  and  kept  him  a  captive  in  was  still  kept  in  agitation  by  Sivotha. 
bis  palace.  The  Gk>vernor  of  Cochin  China  ^CAMEROONS.  The  German  Government  de- 
sent  troops  immediately  into  Cambodia,  and  dared  a  protectorate  in  1884  over  the  various 
started  himself  for  the  scene  of  the  troubles,  chiefs  on  the  Cameroons  river,  over  the  a^ja- 
Lieut.-CoL  Miraraond  led  a  column  by  forced  cent  district  of  Bimbia,  the  island  of  Nikol, 
marches  against  Sivotha,  and  surprised  his  and  subsequently  over  the  district  of  Malimbai 
cmmp  on  Jan.  21.  The  insurgents  were  dis-  Plantation,  and  Criby.  In  1886  the  protector- 
persed  and  their  baggage  captured.  ate  was  extended  over  the  Cameroons  Mount- 

A  small  French  detachment  captured  Fort  ain  district  and  over  some  of  the  Dualla  com- 

Angko  on  June  16  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  munities  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Cameroona 

after  four  nnsucoessfnl  attacks,  and  pursued  and  Mungo  rivers.    The  protectorate  of  the 

the  rebels  in  the  direction  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  Cameroons  anda^jaoentdistricts  stretches  along 

The  Cambodian  insurrection  spread  into  north-  the  coast  of  Hiafra  Bay,  on  the  west  coast  of  Af- 

em  Cochin  China.     French  flying    columns  rica,  from  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  British 

scoured  the  district  and  suppress^  some  of  Oil  river  territory  to  the  northern  limit  of  the 

the  bands.    A  fort  near  the  frontier  in  Cam-  French  colony  of  Gaboon. 

bodta  was  destroyed  by  a  column  advancing  OoHpUcatloDgwIthEmlMid. — On  April  19, 1884, 

from  Cbandoo,  on  July  18.    Commander  Col-  the  English  Government  was  officially  apprised 

bert  marched  against  a  body  of  insurgents  in  of  the  expedition  of  Dr.  Nachtigal,  Consul- 

Pursat,  headed  by  the  former  Governor  of  the  General    and  Imperial  Commissioner  to  the 

province,  but  met  with  so  severe  a  resiscance  West  Coast  of  Africa,  to  inquire  into  the  condi- 

thit  he  was  obliged  to  send  for  re-enforcements,  tions  of  German  commerce  and  to  '*  conduct  ne- 

On  July  11  a  Chinese  band  was  driven  from  gotiations  connected  with  certain  questions." 

intrenched  positions  in  the  province  of  Kam-  Consul  Hewett,  aided  by  the  English  traders 

pot,  sad  routed  with  heavy  loss.    For  more  and  missionaries  on  the  coast,  engaged  in  busy 

than  a  month  they  had  troubled  the  frontier  efforts  to  forestall  the  colonizing  designs  of 

rei^ion  between  the  Mekong  and  the  Gulf  of  Germany.    The  trade  of  the  Cameroons  dis- 

Siam.     In  the  Treang  district,  north  of  Chan-  trict  was  shared  by  German  and  English  mer- 

doc,  the  rebels  dispersed  after  several  reverses  chants,  the  former  having  more  recently  the 

near  Takeo.    The  dbtriot   immediately  snr-  larger  portion  of  the  trade.    For  five  years 

rounding   the  capital  was   the  only  one  in  the  leading  chiefs  had  repeatedly  asked  for 

which  tranquillity  was  preserved.    The  mill-  English  annexation,  but  had  received  no  an« 

tary  expeditions  against  the  rebels  in  different  swer  to  their  communications.     Mr.  Hewett 

parts  of  the  kingdom  had  no  sensible  effect  in  now  obtained  a  petition  from  a  number  of  the 

reducing  the  re^llion.    The  policy  of  concili-  chiefs,  and,  on  August  28, 1884,  Lord  Granville 

stion  was  tried  with  apparently  better  results,  notified  the  German  Government  that  the  diS' 

An  instrument  was  found  in  the  second  King,  trict  was  under  British  protection.    More  than 

or  Obbareach,  who  was  *'  devoted  to  France."  a  month  before,  Dr.  Nachtigal  had  secured  the 

This  inaportant  personage  made  a  tour  through  cession  of  the  district  by  treaty  with  all  the 

the  province  of  Banam  at  the  request  of  the  chiefs,  and  had  hoisted  the  German  flag.   When 

French  Resident.    Meeting  a  band  of  600  near  interrogated  as  to  their  change  of  attitude,  the 

Joule  Toit  he  addressed  their  chiefs,  and  the  chiefs  replied  that  they  had  waited  for  some 

neit  day  they  surrendered,  saying  that  they  time  for  the  English  answer  before  accepting 

had  only  taken  arras  through  fear  of  the  for-  the  German  offers.    The  accomplished  fact  was 

raer  Governor,  Preay  Vang.     Shortly  after-  accepted  by  the  English  Government,  and  cor- 

ward  this  prominent  rebel  leader  himself  came  dial  assurances  were  sent  from  the  English 

into  camp  and  made  his  submission  with  20  Foreign  Office.    At  the  same  time  the  British 

chiefs.    Inundations  hindered  French  opera-  Government  hastened  to  declare  a  protectorate 

tions  in  the  early  summer,  and  this  encouraged  over  the  whole  coast  north  of  the  new  Ger- 

th^  rebeb  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Pursat  man  colony  and  over  the  Niger  district  up  to 

and  Kompong  Thom,  and  m  the  districts  be-  the  confluence  of  the  Benne,  without  the  for- 

tween  Hatien  and  the  Mekong,  and  necessitated  mallty  observed  by  Germany  of  obtaining  the 

the  expeditions  in  Jnly.    The  Governor  of  Co-  consent  of  all  the  native  rulers  and  people.    A 

chin  China  traveled  with  the  second  King  and  *^  race  *'  was  begun  by  Jlnglish  agents  for  the 

his  Chief  of  Cabinet  through  the  central  prov-  possession  of  the  Cameroons  Mountain  district, 

moea.    Amnesty  was  promised  to  all  who  bad  as  is  described  below.    The  annexation  of  the 
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misflionaxT'  setUement  of  Victoria,  at  the  bead  Englisli  gnn-boat  arrived  for  the  pnrpoBe.  He 
of  Ambas  Bay,  had  been  decided  apon  the  year  aDdhis  associate  Janikowaki  acquired  proprie- 
before.  This  portion  of  the  GameroonaMoant-  tary  rights  over  a  portion  of  ue  fCameroons 
ain  district  was  formally  annexed  and  declared  Mountains,  and  worked  opon  the  tribes  to  con- 
a  British  colony  on  July  19,  1884,  before  the  clade  a  treaty  with  England.  At  this  stage 
German  protectorate  over  the  neighboring  coast  the  British  gnn-boat  Forward  entered  Cam- 
was  known.  On  Dec.  1  Prince  Bismarck  said  eroons  Bay,  and  her  commander  intimated  the 
to  Sir  £.  Malet  that  if  the  British  were  gradn*  readiness  of  Consnl  Hewett  to  agree  to  the 
ally  Borroanding  the  Oameroons  with  further  proposals  of  Rogozinski.  The  latter  placed  his 
annexations,  he  would  regard  it  as  a  very  un-  property  under  English  protection.  The  gun- 
friendly  act.  On  Jan.  20,  after  an  additional  boat  steamed  to  the  mountainous  part  of  the 
footing  had  been  obtained  on  the  coast  in  the  coast  with  Rogozinski  on  board.  There  a  treaty 
way  mentioned  further  on,  Lord  Granville  an-  was  signed  with  the  chiefs  by  which  the  whole 
nounced  that  the  British  Government  had  found  coast  region  between  Victoria  and  Calabar  was 
it  expedient  to  place  under  its  sovereignty  or  exemptMl  from  German  sovereignty.  This 
protection  the  territories  extending  from  Am-  was  scarcely  concluded  when  the  German 
bas  Bay  to  Lagos.  Bismarck  construed  this  as  cruisers  Leipziff  and  MOve  steamed  up  to  the 
'^intended,  in  spite  of  assurances  to  the  con-  coast  with  l)r.  Nachtigal  on  board,  just  as  the 
trary,  to  prevent  the  extension  of  our  posses-  English  war-vessd  was  leavmg. 
uons."  Prince  Bismarck  related  these  fiscts  to  the 

On  the  24th  of  November,  1884,  the  Ham-  Reichstag  in  asking,  June  10,  for  a  vote  for 
\mtf  Syndicate  of  merchants  trading  in  West  a  steamer  to  be  used  by  the  Governor  of  the 
Afnoa  complained  to  the  German  Government  Cameroona,  the  vote  carrying  with  it  the  sane- 
of  the  *^  peace-imperiling  *'  conduct  of  the  Eng-  tion  for  the  creation  of  such  an  ofSce.  The 
lish  Vice-Consnl  in  the  Oameroons,  Mr.  Buchan,  Chancellor  declared  that  he  was  in  titramatie 
and  of  an  English  trading-firm. .  Count  MOn-  paratuB,  whether  to  apply  his  hand  firmly  in  tuat 
star  requested  Lord  Granville  to  put  a  stop  part  of  Africa  or  to  withdraw  it  altogether. 
to  Buchan's  anti-Gkrman  machinations.  Earl  in  reply  to  l>r.  Windthorst,  who  expressed  mis- 
GranviUe  promised  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  givings  as  to  the  safety  of  colonial  expansion 
and  afl&ed  that  in  the  future  such  differences  while  Germany  was  surrounded  by  enemies, 
dionld  be  adjusted  between  tlie  German  s<^uad-  Prince  Bismarck  declared  that  Germany  had 
ron  commander  and  the  English  authorities,  around  her  only  friendly  governments  with 
liater  Lord  Granville  said  that  the  merchants  whom  she  stood  in  the  closest  trustful  relations^ 
complained  of  were  highlj  rei^)ectable,  and  that  The  league  of  Uie  three  empires  was  in  itseli  a 
Mr.  Buchan  would  soon  be  replaced  by  a  regu-  vaulted  arch,  which  could  bear  much  streea 
lar  official,  who  would  investigate  the  matter  from  other  quarters ;  with  Italy  and  Spain  in- 
further.  The  Hamburg  Syndicate,  declared  timate  friendship  subsisted;  and  with  France 
on  Dec  80  that  the  natives  were  disorderly  be-  Germany  was  on  a  better  footing  than  at  any 
cause  power  was  divided  between  the  Germans  time  since  before  1866.  "With  England,  Ger- 
and  the  English,  and  that  the  English  Consul,  many  was  on  good  terms,  though  certain  sec- 
Mr.  Hewett^  and  the  consular  agent,  Mr.  Bu-  tions  of  the  English  people,  accustomed  to  the 
ohan,  endeavored  to  thwart  and  hamper  Ger-  belief  that  Britannia  rules  the  waves,  feel  an 
man  authority  and  aimed  at  bringing  all  the  unwelcome  surprise  at  seeing  England's  *'lond- 
region  surrounding  Oameroons  under  British  lubberly  cousin ''  go  to  sea.  If  the  English 
sovereignty.  The  attention  of  the  English  Government  should  adopt  the  opinions  of  cer- 
Government  was  thereupon  called  to  the  cir-  tain  classes  of  English  subjects  regarding  the 
eumstance  that  complaints  of  efforts  of  British  German  colonial  policy,  then,  he  said,  '*  we 
officials  to  prevent  the  extension  inland  of  Ger-  should  scarcely  be  able  to  support  the  English 
man  possessions  and  to  injure  German  prestige  policy  in  other  questions  which  deeply  interest 
were  based  upon  facts.  The  natives  had  taken  England  without  incurring  the  disapproval  of 
prisoner  the  captain  of  an  English  vessel  and  the  (rerman  people.  We  should,  perhaps,  be 
killed  two  of  his  crew.  To  avenge  this  out-  forced  to  support,  without  wishing  it,  those 
rage  the  German  squadron  was  ordered  to  Cam-  who  are  adversaries  to  England,  and  to  estab> 
eroons.  lish  some  do^  ut  des.^^  Deprecating  the  thought 

A  Pole,  named  Rogozinski,  with  two  of  of  the  good  relations  with  England  being  dia* 
his  compatriots,  had  established  some  stations  turbed,  he  vaunted  the  military  power  of  Ger* 
before  the  coming  of  the  Germans  in  the  Cam-  many  in  the  following  words :  ^*  We  are  sur- 
eroons  Mountains.  Hearing  that  Dr.  Nachtig^  rounded  by  governments  which  have  the  same 
intended  to  extend  the  Carman  protectorate  interest  as  we  in  maintaining  peace.  There  is 
over  this  region,  he  did  all  that  he  could  to  no  Government  which  could  near  a  war  bet- 
turn  the  chiefs  agunstthe  Germans.  Eearing  ter  than  the  German  Government  can,  and  if 
energetic  action  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Nachtigal,  another  believed  itself  able  to  break  the  peace 
he  entered  into  communications  with  English-  of  Europe  Without  injury  to  other  of  its  mter- 
men  with  the  view  of  getting  the  English  Gov-  esta,  Germany  would  still  say,  '  We  can  do 
emment  to  forestall  the  Germans,  and  prom-  that  still  more  easily ;  only  we  are  more  con- 
ised  to  use  hia  influence  with  the  chiefs  if  an  acientious  and  more  considerate.'  "    Denying 
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the  neoessity  d  boilding  a  navy  that  could  be  erfnl  yassal.    Jim  Eqnalla,  the  first  chief  of 

matched  with  that  of  any  other  power  in  order  Dido  Town,  stood  io  the  same  rektion  to  King 

to  maintain  oolonial  establishments,  tbe  Oban-  Aqaa,  and  aimed  at  independence.    He  was 

cellor  asked :  **  is  it  really  impossible  for  as  to  partially  reeognixed  as  independent  in  the  Ger- 

attain  tbe  naval  strength  of  PortngaJ,  of  Uol-  man  treaties,  and  took  sides  with  the  Germans 

land,  of  Spain,  of  the  United  States,  of  Russia  daring  the  disturbances ;  but  Aqua  took  an 

e^en  t    Would  Germany  really  be  unable  to  equivocal  position.    The  uprising  started  with 

ke«p  a  navy  which  can  hold  the  sea  against  all  a  league  between  the  Joss  and  Hickory  people, 

other  powers  except  England  and  France —  which  was  directed  originally  against  King 

n-iv,  against  them  too— such  is  the  spirit  that  I  Bell  only,  and  not  against  the  Germans. 

know  is  in  our  seamen ?  *'    Brought  to  his  feet  On  tbe  20th,  21st,  and  22d  of  DecembiT,  1884, 

a?ain  by  a  reference  of  tbe  elerical  leader  to  the  marines  of  the  Bismarck  and  Olga  suppressed 

the  jealousy  with  which  England  in  particular  by  force  of  arms  the  bands  of  rebeUious  ne- 

viewed  the  colonial  expansion  of  Germany,  groes.    Several  chiefs  and  many  natives  were 

Prin^  Bismarck  declared  it  impossible  that  a  killed  and  others  captured.    The  Germans  lost 

breach  of  the  peace  should  occur  between  Ger^  one  killed  and  eight  wounded.    Before  the  ar- 

m%ny  and  England :  *^  Our  differences  of  opin*  rival  of  the  war-vessels  the  inhabitants  of 

ion  with  England  will  never,  within  the  limits  Hickory  Town  and   Joss  Town  had  driven 

of  hnman  foresight,  go  so  far  as  not  to  be  ca-  away  King  Bell,  threatened  tbe  merchants, 

pable  of  settlement  by  honest  good-will  and  and  burned  Bell  Town.    On  the  20th,  880  men 

Bkillful,  provident  diplomacy,  such  as  is  not  landed  with  four  guns.    Hickory  Town  was 

wanting  on  onr  part."  taken  with  slight  resistance  and  without  loss. 

The  oondnet  of  the  English  on  tbe  coast  gave  It  was  learned  that  Pant&nius,  Woermann's 

rise  to  fresh  oomf^nts  on  the  part  of  the  Ger-  agent,  had  been  earned  off  by  Joss  Town  peo- 

msn  OhanoeUor.    Oonsul  Hewett  treated  the  pie.    An  officer  of  the  Olga  hastened  with  a 

Germans  as  interlopers,  who  were  to  be  ousted  party  to  the  rescue.    The  men,  sixty  in  num- 

from  the  Oaraeroons,  and  summoned  a  Oourt  ber,  landed  under  fire  from  Bell  Town,  stormed 

of  Equity  on  German  territory.  Oaptain  Oamp-  a  height,  and  held  the  top  against  four  hundred 

bell,  of  the  British  war-ship  Rapid,  treated  the  negroes  firing  from  the  bush  until  support  ar- 

German  flag  with  such  discourtesy  that  Admi-  rived  from  the  Bismarck,  when  Joss  Town  was 

ral  Knorr,  commanding  the  German  squadron,  stormed  and  burned,  but  Pantftnius  had  been 

reported  that,  but  for  remarkable  forbearance  murdered.     On  the  22d  Hickory  Town  was 

on  hia  part,  a  collision  would  have  occurred  bombarded, 

between  the  veasels  of  the  two  powers^  The  British  Oonsul  and  Yice-Oonsul  appeared 

Ha  DMartaMMtai  the  CuurttMt— The  trouble  at  King  Aqua's  town  and  made  reclamations 
on  the  Oameroons  river  which  the  German  Gov-  for  the  property  of  English  merchants  and  mis- 
ernment  found  it  necessary  to  arrest  with  fire  sionaries  destroyed  by  the  bombardment.  A 
and  sword  was  a  revolt  against  the  German  Oourt  of  Equity  was  called  and  damages  award- 
protectorate  and  against  the  paramount  chief,  ed.  The  German  Government  afterward  con- 
king Bell,  who  had  made  the  treaty  by  certain  tested  these  claims,  saying  that  the  English 
of  his  under'Ohiefs  who  stood  under  English  houses  were  fired  upon  because  they  harbored 
influence  and  were  instigated  by  intriguing  the  assailants  of  the  Germans,  who  fired  from 
English  traders.  The  Englishmen  spread  all  the  shelter  of  the  buildings.  All  the  kinglets 
kinds  of  damaging  reports  against  the  "  Ger-  and  chiefs  of  the  Oameroons  river  attended  a 
m%n  roxnes.*'  They  incited  the  people  against  peace  palaver  on  bou^  the  Olga  on  Dec.  29. 
King  Bell  by  declaring  that  he  had  deceived  The  Joss  people,  who  burned  Bell's  Town  and 
them  in  various  particulars,  and  that  he  had,  menaced  the  German  factories,  fied  to  the 
instead  of  distributing  among  them  half  of  the  Quaqua  river,  and  the  Hickory  people  to  the 
sum  received  from  the  Germans  according  to  npper  course  of  the  Oameroons.  An  amnesty 
asrreement,  kept  the  greater  part  for  himself,  was  granted  to  the  Hickory  people,  and  Lock 
If  the  German  naval  squadron  had  not  been  on  Prisso  reconciled  himself  with  King  Bell  and 
the  coaat,  the  Germans  would  have  been  exter-  the  Germans. 

minated  in  their  pioneer  colony,  established  The  people  on  the  lower  course  of  the  0am- 

with  such  a  flourish  of  trumpets.    King  Bell  croons  and  Mungo  rivers  belong  to  tbe  Dualla 

was  helpless  against  his  rebellious  tribesmen,  tribe.    The  most  powerfol  chiefs  of  the  group 

Tbe  German  factories  were  threatened,  and  on  the  coast,  numbering  about  24,000  souls, 

the  merchants  pdd  a  heavy  ransom  to  induce  who  monopolize  the  trcide  with  the  interior, 

the  negroes  to  put  off  the  pillage  for  another  are  King  Bell  and  King  Aqua.    They  purchase 

dav.     Although  the  English  circulated  every-  palm-oil  and  ivory  from  a  second  tribe  of  na- 

where  with  entire  freedom,  every  German  canoe  tive  traders,  settled  on  the  Abo  and  Wuri  afflu- 

was  stopped.    The  leaders  of  the  revolt  were  ents  of  the  Oameroons  river,  and  on  tlie  Up- 

the  ehtefii  of  Joss  Town  and  Hickory  Town,  per  Mungo,  who  do  not  permit  them  to  deal 

who,  with  their  people,  were  entirely  won  over  directly  with  the  tribes  beyond,  while  they 

by  the  English.    The  English  Oonsul,  Hewett,  themselves  are  debarred  from  trading  with  the 

was  cognizant  of  the  movement.   Lock  Prirno,  factories  on  the  coast     King  Bell  overcame 

the  Hi^ory  Town  ofaief;  was  BeD's  most  pow-  the  second   line  of  traders  on  the  Mungo 
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river,  and  purchased  directlj  from  the  third  districts  took  place  between  Hago  Zdller,  a 
group  beyond.  The  prices  of  prodace  are  en-  German  journalist,  agent  for  the  Woermanns, 
hanced  sevenfold  by  the  two  classes  of  inter-  assisted  by  two  Swedish  elephant- banters  es- 
mediary  traders.  Admiral  Eoorr  ascended  the  tablished  in  the  roonntains,  and  Rogozinski, 
Oameroons  and  the  Abo  in  a  steam  pinnace  in  aided  by  the  black  Christians  of  Victoria.  The 
the  latter  part  of  January.  The  people  of  Abo  English  party  did  not  venture  to  carry  out  the 
rightly  suspected  that  the  object  sought  in  ex-  threats  of  the  Victoria  Oonrt  of  Equity,  to  stop 
tending  the  German  protectorate  over  them  the  goods  sent  to  the  German  agent  for  the  pur- 
was  to  break  down  gradually  the  barriers  to  pose  of  securing  treaties  with  the  local  chiefs, 
direct  trade  and  destroy  their  commercial  privi-  in  the  first  two  villages  beyond  those  controlled 
leges.  BelPs  son,  who  accompanied  the  Ad-  by  the  Victoria  Baptists  the  Swedes  were  ra- 
miral,  committed  the  indiscretion  of  buying  preme.  'The  first  was  secured  for  Germauy 
some  oil.  For  this  the  natives  barred  the  riv-  oy  a  treaty  with  the  chief;  but  before  they 
er,  but,  upon  the  imperative  demand  of  the  reached  the  second  village  Rogozinski  had  ar- 
Admiral,  let  the  steamboat  pass.  Accprding  rived,  and,  without  leave  or  authority  from  any 
to  a  non-official  account,  tbey  seized  the  per-  one,  hoisted  the  Union  Jack.  The  people  would 
son  of  the  Admiral,  and  did  not  release  nim  have  torn  down  the  flag  and  assaulted  the  Pole, 
until  his  men  resorted  to  severe  reprisals.    To  yet  tbey  refused  to  sign  a  protest,  having  be^n 

Sunish  them  for  their  audacity,  tne  Admiral  told  by  the  Victorians  that  they  would  die  if 
eclared  an  embargo  on  all  trade  with  Abo.  they  touched  a  German  pen.  The  next  village 
The  Abo  people  in  return  prevented  the  Ger-  was  taken  under  German  protection  in  due 
roans  from  entering  the  interior  by  the  Mungo,  form.  The  preliminary  proceedings  for  the 
where  they  had  a  settlement  at  M banjo.  The  establishment  of  a  German  protectorate  were 
refugees  from  Jo»  and  Hickory  towns  were  the  signing  by  the  chiefs,  with  the  consent  of 
settled  here  in  large  numbers,  and  they  kept  the  people,  of  a  petition  for  the  protection  of 
up  the  blockade  zealously.  Others  on  the  the  German  flag,  and  usually  the  cession  to  the 
Quaqua  creek  out  off  the  ordinary  means  of  German  agent  of  the  '*  unoccupied  ground.'^ 
communication  with  Malimbai  Batanga,  and  The  villages  were  politically  separate  and  in* 
the  rest  of  the  southern  Oameroons  district,  dependent  of  each  other.  A  bargain  was  struck 
There  were  about  800  rebels  who  kept  up  a  with  the  chiefs  of  a  large  district  far  up  in  the 
chronic  disturbance  throughout  the  district  mountains,  but  at  the  last  moment  messengers 
while  their  families  remained  on  the  Came-  from  Victoria  brought  a  tale  of  German  witch- 
roons  river.  Admiral  Knorr  proclaimed  mar-  craft  which  caused  the  negroes  to  break  up  the 
tid  law  and  arrested  Lock  Prisso,  who  was  meeting  and  flee  in  terror.  The  G^erman  and  his 
held  as  a  hostage.  The  embargo  on  the  Abo  Swedish  companions  were  at  this  point  desert- 
trade  was  non-effective.  A  small  steamer  with  ed  by  their  native  porters  and  forced  to  return 
twenty  men  was  anchored  in  the  Abo,  or  Ta-  to  Bimbia.  Mabinga,  farther  eastward,  at  the 
biang,  where  it  enters  the  Oameroons.  The  foot  of  the  mountain,  had  mean  while  been  taken 
traffic  was  not  stopped,  the  crew  was  incapaci-  under  German  protection.  Making  another  ex- 
tated  by  fever,  and  on  the  21st  of  Mardi  the  cursion  from  tliis  point,  while  the  Consul-Gen- 
blockade  was  discontinued.  Dr.  Nachtigal  and  eral.  Dr.  Nachtigal,  with  the  gunboat  Mdve, 
Admiral  Knorr  succeeded  in  making  treaties  was  in  the  harbor,  the  same  agent  raised  the 
with  some  of  the  kinglets  and  villages  on  the  German  flag  in  Bongandjo,  the  most  important 
Mungo  and  Wnri  rivers.  place  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  mountain, 

Caaertoas  MdutalBi — The  coast  of  the  Came-  and  made  treaties  with  a  number  of  chiefs 
roons  Mountain  district  was  not  included  in  beyond ;  but  when  he  came  to  Sopo  he  found 
the  German  protectorate  established  in  1884,  that  Rogozinski  had  raised  the  English  fia^, 
which  extended  only  to  the  Bimbia  district,  and  the  authorities  of  Victoria  had  announced 
the  eastern  spur  of  the  mountain,  abutting  on  by  proclamation  the  occupation  of  this  district, 
the  Bimbia  river.  West  of  Bimbia  on  the  coast  Dr.  Nachtigal  made  the  tour  of  the  places  in 
English  Baptist  missionaries  were  settled  at  which  territorial  rights  had  been  acquired, 
Victoria,  extending  to  the  fine  harbor  called  and  concluded  the  arrangements  by  officially 
Man-of-WarBay.  West  of  them  the  Pole,  Ro-  proclaiming  a  German  protectorate.  The 
gozinski,  had  acquired  proprietary  rights  in  Bismarck  sailed  to  the  Oameroons  Mountain 
the  negro  village  of  Bota,  and  placed  it  under  coast  to  raise  the  German  flag  over  several 
English  protection.  He  was  instrumental  also  other  places.  Before  Feb.  1  Bokonange,  Bo- 
in  enabling  the  commander  of  the  Forward,  natanga,  Boando,  Attome,  and  Basse  were  also 
Arthur  Furlonger,  to  extend  the  protection  of  included  in  the  German  protectorate.  Rogo- 
the  British  flag  over  the  Rum  by  river  and  the  zinski,  who  had  hoisted  the  English  flag  at  Ma- 
whole  coast  northwestward  as  far  as  Calabar,  paivja,  the  first  village  in  the  mountains  that 
Rogozinski  purchased  two  villages  back  of  Bota,  iiad  accepted  German  protection,  now  puUed  np 
and  the  Baptists  began  to  extend  their  author-  one  of  the  boundary-marks  set  by  the  German 
ity  over  a  row  of  villages  extending  far  into  the  officers  and  sent  it  with  an  insolent  note  to  the 
interior  and  cutting  off  the  connection  between  Consulate.  The  English  Vioe-Consul,  who  had 
Bimbia  and  the  attractive  mountain  region.  arrived  at  Victoria,  agreed  to  the  restoration 

In  January,  1885,  a  struggle  for  the  mountain  of  the  boundary-pole  and  the  lowering  of  the 
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Eo^Iiah  flag  at  Mapanja,  bat  refused  to  deliver  both  countries,  neither  having  vital  interests 

up  Kogozinski,  who  had  been  appointed  a  Civil  that  conflict  with  those  of  the  other." 

Coinmissiooer.  With  the  agreement  of  the  £ng-  In  his  note  of  February  21  Earl  Granville, 

lish  official  the  English  flag  gave  place  to  the  whose  proposal  of  a  local  commission  to  mark 

German  at  Bwassa  and  yarioas  other  places  out  boundaries  had  been  agreed  to  by  Prince 

where  it  had  been  rtdsed  by  the  Polish  Teuto-  Bismarck,  said  that  it  was  only  intended  to 

phobe  after  the  Germans  had  acquired  territo-  apply  to  the  boundaries  between  Bimbia  and 

riiil  rights.    A  large  portion  of  the  Cameroons  Ambas  Bay  Settlement,  and  could  not  be  ex- 

Moaotain,  a  chain  of  looalides  encircling  the  tended  to  the  west,  where  there  can  be  no 

English  protectorate  of  Victoria,  with  the  con-  question  as  to  the  frontiers.    As  at  the  time 

ti^aous  possessions  of  Bogozinski,  from  Boko-  when  the  German  relations  with  England  were 

nange  to  the  ocean,  was  acquired  for  Germany,  strained  on  account  of  Angra  Paquefia,  Count 

THelailB  District. — ^The  Germans  were  tempt-  Herbert  Bismarck  was  dispatched  to  London 
ed»  by  the  chicanery  of  Englishmen  on  the  to  conyey  his  father^s  views  to  the  English 
coast  and  the  *^raoe  for  the  Cameroons  Mount-  ministers  and  seek  a  settlement  of  the  disputed 
aia<s"  to  obtain  by  similar  tactics  a  footing  points.  As  before,  Prince  Bismarck  gained 
within  the  bounds  of  the  long  stretch  of  coast  what  he  desired.  The  special  envoy  took  back 
that  had  been  declared  £higlish  territory  by  to  Berlin  a  settlement  that  abandoned  to  Ger- 
proclamation.  Between  the  Benin  mouth  of  many  the  coast  of  Ambas  Bay  and  the  entire 
the  Niger  and  Lagos  were  the  petty  kings  of  Cameroons  Mountain  district,  including  the  do- 
Mahin  and  Itebn,  who  objected  to  the  customs  main  acquired  by  Bogozinski  at  Bota  and  pro- 
duties  and  other  burdens  of  English  adminis-  visionally  taken  under  English  protection,  but 
tration,  bot  were  persuaded  by  a  German  agent  not  including  the  English  colony  of  Victoria, 
to  accept  a  German  protectorate.  The  MOve  In  return,  Germany  agreed  to  relinquish  the 
steamed  op  to  the  coast  on  the  22d  of  January,  protectorate  over  the  Mahin  district  and  not 
and  Dr.  Nachtigal  concluded  treaties  with  the  to  take  advantage  of  any  failure  of  the  English 
King  of  Mahin  and  bis  brother  and  vassal,  the  authorities  to  secure  treaties  with  the  natives. 
Chief  of  Itebn.  but  to  leave  to  England  the  entire  coast  from 

ftwpiwfcifi  witk  BiglndL — ^A  controyersy  over  the  new  German  boundary  northward  to  La- 
colonial  anbjecta,  chiefly  the  Cameroons  qnes-  gos.    Germany  was  to  be  free  to  assert  sover- 
tion,  was  kept  up  for  several  months  between  eign  rights  without  interference  oyer  the  coast 
the  two  Cabinets  in  the  manner  inaugurated  region,  extending  from  the  French  boundary 
in  the  Angra  Paquefia  dispute.  The  diplomatio  of  Gaboon  to  the  Rio  del  Rey,  with  the  ezcep- 
dificolties  were  aggravated  by  recriminations  tion  of  Victoria,  while  Great  Britain  was  to 
uttered  by  the  ministers  in  explanations  to  the  establish  without  dispute  her  dpminion  over 
respectiye  Parliaments  and  conveyed  in  Blue  the  coast-line  reaching  from  Rio  del  Rey  to 
and  White  Book  reports.  In  a  speech  of  Prince  Cape  Three  Points,  beyond  Cape  Coast  Castle. 
Bismarck  in  the  Reichstag  on  March  2  he  com-  CANADA,  DOMIBflOll  OF.     CaMiet  Chaagis. — 
plained  that  confidential  conversations  were  At  the  beginning  of  1885  the  Cabinet  was 
made  public,  and  dispatches  published  before  composed  as  follows :  President  of  the  Priyy 
they  were  received.    He  objected  to  tbe  Eng-  Council,  Superintendent  -  General   of    Indian 
lish  method  of  diplomatic  intercourse  by  writ-  Affairs,   and    Prime  Minister,   Rt.   Hon.   Sir 
in?,  saying  that  he  had  received  from  the  John  Macdonald,  G.  C.  B. ;   Minister  of    Fi- 
English  Government  since  the  summer  of  1884  nance,  Hon.  Sir  Leonard  Tilley,  E.  C.  M.  G. ; 
as  many  as  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  notes,  Minister  of  Justice,  Hon.  Sir  Alexander  Camp- 
covering  seyen  hundred  or  eight  hundred  pages,  bell,  K.  C.  M.  G. ;  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Hon. 
which  was  more  than  he  had  received  during  Sir  Hector  Langeyin,  K.C.  M.  G. ;  Minister  of 
the  twenty-three  years  of  his  ministry  from  all  Railways  and  Canals,  vacant ;  Minister  of  Ag- 
the  other  goyemmento  together.     Lord  Gran-  riculture,  Hon.  John  Henry  Pope ;  Minister  of 
Tiile  aiud  tiiat,  in  respect  to  Egypt,  Prince  Customs,  Hon.  Mackenrie  Bowell ;  Minister  of 
Bismarck  had  advised  England  *^  to  take  it.^'  the  Interior,  Hon.  Sir  D.  L.  Macpherson,  K.  C. 
Tbe  Chancellor  decUred  that,  when  repeatedly  M.  G. ;  Minister  of  Militia,  Hon.  A.  P.  Caron 
asked  to  advise  or  hint  a  course  in  Egypt  that  (now  Sir  Adolph  Caron,  K.  C.  M.  G.) ;  Minister 
woold  not  be  opposed  by  Germany,  he  had  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  Hon.  A.  W.  McLelan ; 
refrained  on  account  of  the  responsibility  he  Postmaster-General,  Hon.  John  Carling ;  Min- 
fcit  toward  other  cabinets,  but  had  said  to  ister  of  Inland  Revenue,  Hon.  John  Costigan ; 
Lord  Ampthill  thatifhe  were  an  English  min-  without  portfolio,  Hon.  Frank  Smith;  Secre- 
irter  he  would  secure  the  English  position  in  tary  of  State,  Hon.  J.  A.  Chapleau.    In  Sep- 
Ezypt  by  agreement  with  the  Sultan  and  act/-  tember  several  changes   were  made   in  the 
ioq:  aa  bis  ^Measehoider,*^  thus  avoiding  the  set-  Cabinet.    The  portfolio  of  Minister  of  Justice 
iius^  aside  of  treaties  and  all  cause  of  offense  was  transferred  from  Sir  Alexander  Campbell 
to  other  powers.    He  closed  hia  explanation  to  Judge  Thompson,  who  resigned  his  seat  on 
hr  saying  that  he  would  endeavor  ^*  to  restore  the  bench  to  accept  the  appointment.    A  con- 
onr  relationato  that  footing  of  calm  and  friend-  stitnency  was  opened  for  Judge  Thompson  by 
I J  interconrse  which  has  always  subsisted  be-  appointing  Mr.  Mclsaac,  member  for  Antigo- 
tveen  ns  and  England,  and  which  is  natural  to  nish,  N.  S.,  an  opponent  of  the  Government, 
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to  the  bencb.  The  portfolio  of  Minister  of  past  the  half-breeds  had  been  pressing  their 
Bail  ways  and  Canals,  vacant  for  over  a  year,  grievances  upon  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
was  intrusted  to  the  Hon.  John  Henry  Pope.  ment.  The  half-breeds  had  certainly  made  de- 
Mr.  Pope  was  sncceeded  as  Minister  of  Agri-  mands  in  1878  (during  the  Mackenzie  regime) 
caltare  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Carling,  who  in  tarn  and  sabsequently,  which  the  Government  only 
was  succeeded  as  Postmaster-General  by  Sir  appointed  a  commission  to  investigate  in  the 
A.  Campbell.  Sir  David  Macpherson,  who  spring  of  1686.  In  1878  the  half-breeds  of  the 
resigned  his  portfolio  of  Minister  of  the  Inte^  Northwest  Territories  asked  for  a  distribution 
rii>r,  presumably  on  account  of  the  outcry  of  scrip  and  lands  among  themsdves  similar 
raised  against  his  administration  of  the  de-  to  that  already  made  among  the  half-breeds  of 
partment  in  connection  with  the  Northwest  Manitoba.  The  Council  of  the  Northwest  Ter- 
rebellion,  was  succeeded  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  ritory,  on  Aug.  2, 1878,  passed  resolutions  com- 
"White,  M.  P.  for  Card  well,  one  of  the  oldest  mending  these  claims  to  the  Dominion  Govern- 
newspaper  men  in  Canada.  The  Minister  of  ment  The  Council  advised  the  Government 
Militia  was  knighted  for  his  services  in  con-  **  that  it  would  be  injudicious  to  set  apart  re- 
nection  with  the  rebeUion.  In  October  Sir  servesof  land  for  the  lialf-breeds  of  the  North- 
Leonard  Tiliey  resigned  the  portfolio  of  Min-  west  Territory  or  to  give  them  negotiable  scrip; 
ister  of  Finance,  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  that  in  view,  however,  of  the  fact  that  grants 
was  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  of  land  or  issues  of  scrip  were  made  to  the  half- 
Brunswick,  breeds  of  Manitoba,  toward  the  eztingnishment 

lUuuuo.— On  June  80,  1884,  the  public  debt  of  the  Indian  title  to  the  lands  of  that  province, 
of  Canada  was  $242,482,416.21,  against  $98,-  there  will  undoubtedly  be  general  dissatisfac- 
046,057.78  in  1867.  By  May  81,  1885,  the  tion  among  the  half-breeds  of  the  said  Terri- 
debt  had  mounted  to  $258,711,088.  The  rapid  tories  unless  they  receive  some  like  oonaidera- 
inorease  in  the  public  debt  was  the  occasion  of  tton ;  that  this  consideration  would  tend  most 
many  ominous  prophecies  in  the  Dominion,  but  to  the  advantage  of  the  half-breeds  were  it 
the  credit  of  the  country  was  never  better,  given  in  the  form  of  a  non-transferable  location 
The  Minister  of  Finance^  Sir  Leonard  Tiliey,  ticket  for  say  160  acres  for  each  half-breed 
paid  a  visit  to  £ngland  in  June,  to  raise  the  head  of  a  family  and  eadh  half-breed  child  of 
money  to  pay  off  a  loan  made  in  1860,  which  parents  resident  in  the  said  Territories  at  the 
the  Government  had  the  option  of  maturing  in  time  of  the  transfer  thereof  to  Canada,"  etc. 
1885.  Sir  Leonard  plared  a  4  per  cent.  loan,  While  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  some 
at  an  average  price  of  £100  17«.  Bd, — ^the  most  of  the  grievances  of  the  half-breeds  had  been 
successful  loan  ever  floated  by  Canada.  The  frequently  brought  betbre  the  notice  of  the 
rate  of  interest  on  the  Canadian  public  debt  Government,  it  can  not  be  pretended  that  they 
has  steadily  decreased  from  5 '21  per  cent,  in  had  exhausted  all  constitutional  means  of  ob- 
1867,  to  8*98  per  cent,  in  1885.  The  Cana-  taining  redress  before  appealing  to  arms.  The 
dian  Pacific  loans  and  the  Northwest  rebellion  people  of  the  older  provinces  ox  Canada  hardly 
assisted  greatly  to  swell  the  debt  this  year.  A  knew  that  the  half-breeds  had  any  grievances 
grant  of  $5,000,000  was  made  to  meet  the  ex-  until  the  eve  of  the  rebellion.  In  the  sammer 
penses  of  the  latter.  The  customs  changes  in  of  1884  the  half-breeds  sent  a  deputation  to 
1885  were  unimportant,  but  the  customs  and  Louis  Biel,  the  leader  of  the  Red  River  rebel- 
excise  duties  on  spirits  and  tobacco  were  in-  lion  of  1869,  who  was  living  in  Montana,  to 
creased  for  revenue  purposes  in  consequence  invite  him  to  lead  them  in  a  constitutional  agi- 
of  the  rebellion.  The  fiscal  year  ending  June  tation  for  their  rights.  On  July  8,  1884,  Riel 
80,  1885,  closed  with  a  deficit  of  two  and  a  arrived  at  Duck  Lake  with  his  family,  and  im- 
half  million  dollars,  and  with  a  prospect  that  mediately  began  a  systematic  agitation  among 
about  a  third  of  the  revenue  of  tne  Dominion  the  half-breeds  and  Indians.  At  a  meeting  held 
would  now  be  required  to  pay  the  interest  on  at  St.  Laurent  on  Sept  6,  Riel  statc^d  the 
the  public  debt.  claims  of  hi?  followers  to  be :  *'  The  anbdi- 

BeMllMi — The  rebellion  of  the  French  half-  vision  of  the  Northwest  Territories  into  prov- 

breeds,  or  Metis,  of  the   Northwest   Terri-  inces;  for  the  settlers  of  the  Northwest  the 

tories  will  make  the  year  1885  memorable  in  same  advantages  as  those  granted  in  1870  to 

the  history  of  Canada.   The  insurrection  broke  the  settlers  of  Manitoba ;  a  grant  of  240  acres 

out  with  startling  suddenness.  There  had  been  of  land  to  the  half-breeds  who  have  not  yet 

vague  rumors  of  discontent  and  grievances  received  that  grant  from  the  Government ;  an 

among  the  half-breeds  of  the  Saskatchewan,  immediate  gratuitous  grant  by  letters  patent, 

but  that  they  would  attempt  to  obtain  redress  to  the  proprietors  who  occupy  them,  of  the 

by  an  appeal  to  arms  was  hardly  believed  until  lands  of  which  they  are  in  possession;   the 

the  first  shots  were  fired.    The  Hon.  Edward  offer  for  sale  by  the  Government,  of  half  a 

Blake,  leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  charged  the  million  acres  of  land,  the  products  of  this 

Government  with  ^'  grave  instances  of  neglect,  sale  to  be  placed  at  interest  and  applied  to  the 

delay,  and  mismanagement,  prior  to  the  out-  aid  of  half-breeds,  in  the  establishment  of  hos- 

break,  in  matters  deeply  affecting  the  peace,  pitals,  orphanages,  schools,  etc.,  or  in  snpply- 

welfare,  and  good  government  of  the  country,"  mg  the  poorer  persons  with  plows  or  other 

and  endeavored  to  show  that  for  some  years  a^cultural  implements,  and  in  distributing 
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seeds  in  the  spring ;  the  reservation  of  abont  and  the  settlers  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the 

100  townships,  chosen  in  the  swampj  lands,  barracks.     On  March  29  a  band  of  Indians 

which  are  not  likely  to  be  settled  before  a  long  murdered  their  farm  instructor  (Payne),  and  on 

time ;  these  lands  to  be  distributed  to  the  hair-  April  8,  Good  Friday,  some  of  Big  Beards  In* 

breed  children  of  the  coming  generation  and  dians  committed  a  horrible  massacre  at  Frog 

during  120  years;  each  child  to  receive  his  Lake,  killing  two  Roman  Catholic  missionaries, 

share  when  he  reaches  the  age  of  eighteen  Father  Marchand  and  Father  Fafard,  Indian 

Tears ;  a  subvention  of  at  least  $1,000  to  sus-  agent  Finn,  and  half  a  dozen  others.    They 

tiin  an  establishment  of  nuns  in  each  place  also  made  several  prisoners,  including  Mrs. 

where  a  great  number  of  half-breed  families  are  Oowanlock  and  Mrs.  Delaney,  whose  husbands 

established ;  an  amelioration  in  the  conditions  were  among  the  slain,  and  about  whose  fate 

of  labor  asked  from  the  Indians  and  a  greater  there  was  the  greatest  anxiety  during  their  long 

care  of  their  persons,  so  as  to  prevent  them  captivity. 

dying  with  hunger."  The  half-breeds  com-  On  March  24,  the  day  after  Sir  John  Mac- 
piaindd  greatly  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  donald  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  clergy  holding  aloof  from  tibe  movement,  that  the  Government  had  been  informed  of  the 
These,  while  sympathizing  with  some  of  the  outbreak,  Mig.-Gen.  Middleton,  the  officer  corn- 
aims  of  the  half-breeds,  would  not  counte-  manding  the  Canadian  militia,  started  for  Win- 
nanoe  their  methods.  BiePs  movements  were  nipeg,  ostensibly  on  the  ordinary  business  of 
closely  watohed  by  the  Northwest  Mounted  his  department.  On  the  25th  a  hundred  men 
Police.  On  Deo.  22,  in  conversation  with  Mr.  of  the  Ninetieth  Battalion  (Winnipeg)  left  for 
MiicdoweU,  memberof  the  Northwest  Council,  Qu^Appelle  to  keep  in  order  the  Indians  of 
Kiel  declared  himself  tired  of  Canada,  and  that  district ;  and  two  days  later  Gen.  Middle- 
orfered  to  return  to  Montana  and  remain  there  ton,  with  a  demi-battery  of  the  Winnipeg 
aod  to  guarantee  to  give  up  all  connection  with  Field  Battery,  followed.  On  the  28th  *^  A"  and 
the  Canadian  half-breeds  after  inducing  them  *^B"  Batteries  of  the  Regiment  of  Canadian 
t-)  drop  all  their  claims  iagainst  the  Govern-  Artillery  were  ordered  to  muster  a  hundred 
ment,  if  the  Government  would  give  him  some  men  each  to  proceed  to  the  front,  and  the 
pecuniary  assistance  and  settle  something  on  troops  left  the  same  morning.  The  Canadian 
bis  wife  and  family.  Mr.  Maodowell  thought  PacificRailwaynot  being  completed,  the  troops 
$5,000  woold  be  accepted.  However,  it  was  had  to  march  across  the  gaps  m  the  line,  north 
not  offered.  At  the  beginning  of  March  the  of  Lake  Superior,  a  distance  of  about  eighty 
moanted  polioe  reported  a  rising  imminent,  and  miles,  and  suffered  greatly  through  the  heavy 
daring  that  month  Biel  for  the  second  time  snow  and  severe  cold.  On  the  28th  also,  the 
established  a ''Provisional  Government"  in  the  Queen's  Own,  the  Tenth  Royal  Grenadiers, 
North  weat.  On  the  18th  the  rebels  made  pris-  *^C*^  Company  of  the  Infantry  School  Corps, 
oners  of  the  Indian  agent  at  Duck  Lake  and  a  all  of  Toronto,  and  the  Sixty-fifth  Mount 
nimber  of  teamsters,  and  on  the  25th  they  Royal  Rifles  of  Montreal  (a  French-Canadian 
seized  the  Government  stores  at  Duck  Lake,  battalion),  were  ordered  out  Subsequently 
The  following  day  a  oollision  ooourred  between  Lieut.-CoL  Williams,  M.  P.,  of  the  Forty-sixth 
the  rebels  and  a  party  of  sixty  mounted  police  Battalion,  was  authorized  to  raise  a  battalion 
and  forty  volunteers  under  the  oommand  of  consisting  ofa  company  each  fh>m  the  Fortieth, 
Mnjor  L.  N.  F.  Orozier,  Superintendent  of  the  Fifteenth,  Forty-fifth,  Forty-sixth,  Forty-sev- 
Northwest  Mounted  Police.  The  rebels  were  enth.  Forty-ninth,  and  Fifty-ninth  Battalions, 
seen  in  a  eouUs  abont  two  miles  from  Duck  to  be  known  as  the  Midland  Battalion.  Lieut- 
Lake.  M^for  Crozier  called  upon  the  half-  Col.  O'Brien,  M.  P.,  was  authorized  to  raise  a 
breeds  to  surrender.  Gabriel  Dumont,  the  provisional  battalion  by  taking  four  conipanies 
leader  and  the  oommander-in-ohlef  of  the  rebels  each  from  the  Thirty-fifth  and  Twelfth  Battal- 
throngfaont  the  subsequent  campaign,  asked,  ^^  Is  ions.  Lieut.-Col.  Scott  and  Lient.-Col.  Osborne 
it  to  be  a  fight?  '*  For  answer  Major  Orozier  Smith  were  each  authorized  to  raise  battalions 
irave  the  order  to  fire.  After  an  engagement  in  Manitoba  with  headquarters  at  Winnipeg, 
of  half  an  hour,  it  became  evident  that  the  and  known  respectively  as  the  Ninety-first  and 
rebels,  who  were  well  sheltered  in  the  eouUe^  Ninety-second  Battalions.  A  detachment  of 
were  masters  of  the  situation,  and  Crozier  *s  fifty  sharp-shooters  from  the  Govern  or- Gen* 
force  retreated,  having  lost  fourteen  killed  and  eraPs  Foot- Guards,  Ottawa,  was  placed  under 
nine  wounded.  The  rebel  loss  was  six  killed  the  command  of  Capt.  Todd.  The  Seventh 
and  three  wounded.  Orozier  retired  to  Fort  Fusiliers  of  London,  the  Ninth  Rifles  of  Que- 
Carleton,  where  he  met  Oolonel  Irvine' with  a  bee,  and  a  provisional  battalion  from  Halifax, 
hundred  mounted  police.  Fort  Carleton  was  consisting  of  detachments  from  the  Sixty-sixth 
immediately  evacuated,  and  either  by  accident  and  Sixty-third  Battalions  and  Halifax  Garrison 
or  design,  to  prevent  the  stores  falling  into  the  Artillery,  under  oommand  of  Lieut-Col.  Brem- 
hauda  of  the  rebels,  was  burned.  The  police  ner,  were  also  ordered  out.  There  was  consid- 
retired  to  Prince  Albert  erable  delay  in  getting  all  the  troops  to  the 
Enoooragedby  the  success  of  the  half-breeds,  front,  owing  to  the  time  lost  in  crossing  the 
the  Indians  now  became  actively  aggressive,  gaps  in  the  railway. 
Battleford  was  besieged  by  Ponndmaker's  tribe,       About  April  1  Gkn.  Middleton  went  from 
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Winnipeg  to  Qn^Appelle,  where,  on  bis  arrival,  were  pnsbing  throngh  a  aeries  of  wooded  bluffs 
he  had  only  the  Ninetieth  Battalion,  three  bun-  toward  a  deep  tmuee  (a  wide  ravine  with  a 
dred  and  thirty  strong,  and  the  Winnipeg  Field  small  stream  running  through  it)  intersecting 
Battery  (two  guns  and  sixty  men).    It  was  now  the  trail,  when  a  body  of  horsemen  dashed  over 
apparent  that  the  figbtiog,  if  any,  was  to  be  far  Ihe  edge  of  the  eouUe,  and,  after  firing  at  the 
up  the  counti*y,  and  the  general  set  to  work  to  advancing  irregulars,  retired  to  the  eovUe  and 
organize  a  transport  service,  as  hitherto  there  kept  up  a  heavy  fusillade.    The  extended  line  of 
had  been  no  transport  service  in  connection  Boulton's  men  dismounted,  and,  taking  cover- 
with  the  Canadian  militia.    Capt.  John  French  returned  the  rebel  fire.    The  enemy  were  roak- 
raised  a  troop  of  scouts.  ing  a  second  dash  from  the  eotiUe  on  horse- 
On  April  9  Gen.  Middleton  with  his  small  back,  when  the  reserve  troop  of  the  mounted 
force  moved  on  the  trail  to  the  half-breed  set-  infantry  rode  up  at  the  gallop  to  re-enforce  their 
tlement  at  !St.  Laurent.    On  reaching  Touch-  comrades  of  the  advanced  line,  and  the  half- 
wood  Hills,  where  the  first  opposition  had  been  breeds  again  took  cover  in  tlie  coulee.    Gen. 
expected,  Middleton  held  a  satisfactory  ^^pow-  Middleton,  who  was  riding  with  his  aides-de- 
wow  "  with  the  Cree  chiefe.     Here  he  was  camp  a  little  in  rear  of  the  advanced  line,  and 
joined  by  *'  A  "  Battery  and  half  of  "  C  "  Com-  well  in  range  of  the  first  volleys,  gave  orders 
pany.     With  these  troops  Middleton  crossed  for  the  infantry  advanced  guard,  consisting  of 
the  Great  Salt  Plain.    In  the  early  part  of  the  a  company  of  the  Ninetieth,  to  hasten  to  the 
march  the  troops  suffered  greatly  through  the  front.    He  also  ordered  ^'C"  Company,  ^^A*^ 
severe  cold,  and  the  trail  was  almost  impass-  Battery,  and  the  remainder  of  the  Ninetieth, 
able  througn  the  melting  snow.    The  first  halt  with  the  exception  of  one  company  held  as  a 
of  any  length  was  made  at  Clarke's  Crossing,  rear-guard,  to  get  into  action  immediately, 
on  the  South  Saskatchewan,  about  one  hundred  There  was  considerable  confusion  among  the 
miles  from  Qu^Appelle.     By  this  time  the  in-  volunteers  at  first,  and  it  was  not  until  '*  A  " 
sufficiency  of  the  transport  service  began  to  be  Battery  and  **  C  '*  Company,  which  had  been 
realized  ;   a  halt  of  nearly  a  fortnight  being  some  distance  in  rear  of  the  column,  had  passed 
necessitated  to  allow  of  provisions  overtaking  the  Ninetieth,  extended,  and  got  into  actioo, 
the  troops.     While  at  Clarke's  Crossing  the  that  the  Ninetieth  were  fairly  got  under  fire, 
force  was  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  the  One  of  the  guns  of  *^  A  **  Battery  opened  fire 
Royal  Grenadiers  and  an  irregular  mounted  with  shrapnel  shell,  with  fuses  timed  to  the 
infantry  corps  of  eighty  men  raised  by  M^or  edge  of  the  coulee^  and  after  three  rounds  the 
Boulton  in  the  Birtle  district,  who  were  known  rebels  withdrew  from  the  edge,  and  Boulton'a 
as  ^^Boulton's  Horse,"  and  proved  themselves  horse  advanced.    The  fight,  which  was  known 
invaluable  throughout  the  campaign.  as  the  battle  of  Fish  Creek,  lasted  all  day.    The 
The  forces  in  the  North  west  were  divided  in  to  half-breeds,  shielded  by  ingenious   rifie-pita, 
three  columns — one,  under  the  immediate  com-  honey-combed  in  the  edge  of  the  coulee,  seldom 
mand  of  Gen.  Middleton,  making  Qa'Appelle  its  showed  themselves.  A  number  of  houses  in  the 
railway  base ;  one,  under  Col.  Otter,  leaving  the  vicinity  which  sheltered  rebels  were  shelled, 
railway  at  Swift  Current ;  and  the  third,  un-  The  main  body  of  the  rebels  found  the  heavy 
der  Gen.  Strange,  at  Calgary — all  being  under  fire  of  the  artillery  too  hot  for  them,  and  re- 
the  direction,  as  far  as  circumstances  would  treated  from  the  eottUe  early  in  the  day.     A 
permit,  of  Gen.  Middletnn.  few  of  the  half-breeds,  who  could  not  get  out 
On  leaving  Clarke's  CroKdng,  Middleton  di-  of  the  pits  without  running  the  gantlet  of  ail 
vided  his  forces  into  two  columns,  one  on  either  the  troops,  held  the  position.    A  gallant  little 
side  of  the  river,  in  the  hope  of  preventing  the  charge  made  by  a  detachment  of  *^  A ''  Battery- 
escape  of  any  of  the  rebels  toward  the  frontier,  showed  that  a  determined  attack  would  have 
He  in  person  commanded  the  right  wing,  and  driven  them  out.    Gen.  Middleton,  however, 
Lieut.-Col.  Montizambert,  of  ^^  B  "  Battery,  R.  being  unwilling  to  waate  the  lives  of  the  vol- 
C.  A^  with  Lord  Melgund  as  chief  of  staff,  unteera,  withdrew  his  forces  out  of  range  of 
commanded  the  leil  division.    Every  precau-  the  rifle-pits  and  camped  oa  the  bank  of  the 
tion  was  taken;  but,  up  to  the  day  before  river,  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  acene 
Clnrke^s  Crossing  was  left,  there  seemed  to  be  of  the  battle.    The  losses  of  the  troops  on  this 
little  probability  of  meeting  any  opposition,  day  were  eleven  killed  and  forty-eight  wound- 
On  this  day  Lord  Melgund  and  a  party  of  scouts  ed.    Great  uncertainty  prevails  aa  to  the  losses 
were  fired  upon  by  some  half-breeds  and  Indi-  of  the  half-breeds  on  this  occasion, 
ans.     The  two  divisions  marched  down  the       The  forces  remained  camped  at  Fish  Creek 
river  toward  Batoche,  the  principal  settlement  until  May  7,  waiting  for  supplies  and  chiefly 
of  the  disaffected  half-breeds,  in  sight  of  each  for  ammunition ;  on  this  date  camp  was  atmck, 
other,  and  camped  on  the  night  of  April  28  and  the  troops  proceeded  as  far  as  Gabrit:! 
eighteen  miles  below  darkens  Crossing.    By  Bumont's  Crossing.    Col.  Montizambert^a  di- 
six  o^clock  next  morning  the  forces  were  again  vision  had  been  ferried  across  the  river,   so 
on  the  march,  one  troop  of  Boulton's  horse  that  the  whole  force  was  now  united  on  the 
being  extended  across  the  front  of  the  column,  right  bank.    Middleton  had  also  been  re^en- 
half  a  mile  in  advance.     About  five  or  six  forced  by  two  companies  of  the  Midland  Bat- 
miles  had  been  covered,  and  Bonlton's  men  talion,  nnder  command  of  Lieat.«CoL  WiUiamay 
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which  bad  come  from  Swift  Current  down  the  were  on  the  left,  had  to  wheel  round  an  ob- 
Norih  Saskatchewan  bj  the  steamer  North-  strnction  in  the  shape  of  a  high  bank  and  rush 
cote.  This  steamer  also  brought  the  much-  down  the  steep  bank  to  the  edge  of  the  river, 
desired  ammunition,  a  Gatling  machine-gun,  before  the  Grenadiers  could  advance  to  the 
and  Lient.-Ool.  Van  Straubenzie,  D.  A.  G.  front  without  running  the  risk  of  being  out- 
ot  the  Fifth  Military  District,  who  came  to  flanked.  The  Midlanders  successfully  accom- 
tbe  front,  at  the  special  request  of  the  gen-  plished  this  movement,  cheering  the  while,  and 
eral,  to  assume  the  rank  of  brigadier  com-  maintaining  a  heavy  Are  as  they  advanced, 
manding  the  Infantry  Brigade.  When  at  Fish  The  Midlanders  having  wheeled  round  the 
Creek,  Middleton  received  information  that  the  point  and  got  into  line  with  the  Grenadiers, 
rebels  were  intrenching  themselves  at  Ba-  the  latter  were  also  advanced,  and  reached  a 
t'>che.  AViih  a  view  to  turning  the  flank  of  point  much  in  advance  of  any  that  had  pre- 
their  position,  be  made  a  detour  from  GabriePs  viously  been  gained  by  the  troops.  The  Nine- 
Crossing  by  the  prairie,  striking  Batoche  at  tieth  Battalion  was  deployed  and  prolonged 
Th^ht  anglea  to  the  river-trail,  by  which  the  the  line  to  the  right,  while  Boulton's  burse 
half-bre^s  would  naturally  expect  the  forces  extended  the  line  still  farther  in  that  direc- 
to  proceed.  At  the  same  time  that  the  troops  tion,  outflanking  a  formidable  line  of  rifle-pits 
advanced  by  land,  the  Northcote,  which  had  commanding  the  river-trail.  The  troops  ad- 
been  barricaded  and  manned  by  '^  C  "  Company  vanced  by  a  series  of  rushes,  driving  the  half- 
of  the  Infantry  School,  dropped  down  the  breeds  from  the  pits  before  them.  Some  of 
river.  the  rebels  made  a  determined  stdnd,  and  sev- 
Tbe  troops,  in  fighting  trim,  were  advancing  eral  were  clubbed  to  death  in  their  pits  with 
on  Batoche  on  May  9,  when  the  Northcote  was  the  butt-ends  of  rifles.  That  night  the  attack- 
heard  whistling  in  the  direction  of  the  village,  ing  force  bivouacked  in  intrenchments  hastily 
and  loud  volleys  of  musketry  announced  that  constructed  in  the  village,  and  the  only  remain- 
the  half-breeds  were  making  a  stand.  After  ing  object  of  the  half-breeds  seems  to  have 
driving  back  a  few  straggling  rebel  marksmen,  been  to  save  themselves  by  flight.  All  of  the 
the  forces  advanced  to  the  high  land  on  the  white  prisoners  taken  by  the  rebels  during  the 
e^i^^o  of  the  river,  overlooking  the  settlement,  insurrection  were  found  in  the  cellars  of  the 
Lir^e  camps  were  seen  on  both  sides  of  the  houses  at  Batoche  and  released.  After  a  day's 
river.  The  guns  of  ''  A  "  Battery  opened  fire,  delay  at  Batoche  the  march  to  Prince  Albert 
and  while  the  cannonade  was  in  progress  the  was  continued.  The  third  day  after  the  con- 
rebels  saddenly  showed  themselves  at  close  elusive  engagement  Kiel  surrendered  himself 
qa.^rters,  and  began  a  fight  very  similar  on  to  some  scouts,  and  was  brought  a  prisoner 
iheir  part  to  that  at  Fish  Creek.  They  were  into  camp  at  Guardapuy's  Crossing,  where  the 
established  in  deep  rifle-pits,  from  which  they  forces  were  being  ferried  across  to  the  north 
kept  up  a  heavy  fire  on  the  troops,  while  they  shore. 

run  but  little  risk  themselves.    All  the  troops  Meanwhile,    the    Northcote   had   run   the 

were  engaged,  and  remained  extended  and  ex-  gauntlet  of  a  heavy  rebel  Are  from  both  sides 

changing  shot^  with  the  enemy  until  late  in  of  the  river,  and,  returning,  arrived  at  Ba- 

tlie  evening,  when  the  force  withdrew  a  short  toche  a  few  minutes  after  the  cessation  of  the 

•iistance  from  the  rebel  lines  and  formed  a  firing.    Two  or  three  of  her  crew  were  slight- 

roQ^h  redoubt.    The  rebels  followed  the  re-  ly  wounded,  and  the  steamer  sustained  some 

tiring   skirmishers  right  up  to  the .  fortified  damage  by  coming  into  collision  with  the  ferry 

encampment,  and   made  a  short  but  fierce  cable,  which  had  been  lowered  with  that  ob- 

^in^lau:i?bt    This  was  on  Saturday,  and  until  ject  by  the  rebels.    On  May  19  the  column 

Tuesday  the  forces  remained  in  the  same  posi-  reached  Prince  Albert,  which  had  been  cut 

tloo,  the  general  contenting  himself  with  ex-  off  from   communication   with   the   outside 

tending  skirmishers  around  the  camp  each  world  for  two  months.     Prince  Albert  was 

m  >ming,  and  keeping  them  there  all  day,  ex-  garrisoned  by  a  force  of  seventy -five  mounted 

changing  shots  with  the  rebels,  and  with  raak-  police,  under  command  of  Lieut.-Col.  Irrine, 

inz  occasional  reconnaissances  on  the  flanks  of  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Northwest  Mounted 

t  le  eoemy^s  position*.    On  Tuesday  the  usual  Police,  and  a  hundred  settlers,  formed  into  a 

iiaf^  of  skirmishers  was  not  extended  until  volunteer  corps.    The  loyal  settlers  from  the 

alter  dinner,  when  the  Grenadiers  and  Midland-  adjoining  country,  for  fitly  miles  round,  were 

ers  were  led  forward  by  Col.  Van  Straubenzie,  gathered  at  Prince  Albert, 

who  had  permission  from  Gen.  Middleton  to  On  May  25  the  advanced  guard  of  the  forces 

a-1  ranee  bts  men  as  far  as  he  could,  instead  of  set  out  by  steamer  for  Battleford,  and  the  re- 

tpcnpying  the  lines  to  which  the  skirmishers  mainder  followed  in  the  course  of  the  next 

had  been  extended  on  the  previous  day.    The  week.     Battleford,  about  which   there  had 

nie-plts  immediately  in  front  of  the  encamp-  been  considerable  anxiety  at  the  beginning  of 

tnent  appeared  to  be  deserted  at  the  time,  and  the  outbreak,  had  been  relieved  by  the  column 

:  he  troops  advanced  much  farther  than  usual  that   had  marched  across   the  prairie  from 

^x?tore  drawing  the  rebel  fire.    To  utilize  the  Swift  Current  under  the  command  of  Lieut.- 

nver  as  a  cover  for  the  left  flank  of  the  attack,  Col.  Otter,  commandant  of  *^C"  Company,  To- 

tsro  eompaniea  of  the  Midland  Battalion,  who  ronto  Infantry  School.    The  column  consisted 
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of  forty-five  men  of  the  Northwest  Moaoted  appeared  to  have  reached  Poandmaker,  as  an 

Police,  under  command  of  Lieat.-0o1.  Herch-  envoy  of  his  had  reached  Battleford  to  inquire 

mer ;  ^*  B  '*  Battery,  Koyal  Canadian  Artillery,  whether  Gren.  Middleton  had  yet  arrived,  and 

with  two  nine-pounders  and  a  Gatling ;   the  had  said  that  Poondmaker  waa  anxious  to  see 

Guards  sharp-shooters,  and  the  Queen's  Own  Middleton. 

Rides.    Owing  to  the  repeated  urgent  appeals  The  day  after  Middleton  arrived  at  Battle- 

for  assistance  from  LieuU-Col.  Morris,  the  ofB-  ford  the  information  of  his  arrival  was  com- 

cer  commanding  the  mounted  police  detach-  munioated  to  Ponndmaker,  and  on  May  26  the 

ment  at  Battleford,  Gen.  Middleton  ordered  chief  and  his  whole  tribe  came  into  camp,  and 

Col.  Oiter  to  conduct  the  advance  with  as  lie,  with  his  leading  men«  was  placed  under 

much  rapidity  as  possible.     To  carry  these  arrest.    The  whole  of  the  Indians,  aa  the  half- 

instructions  out,  wagons  were  procured  for  breeds  at  Batoche  had  been,  were  disarmed  as 

the  transport  of  the  whole  column,  and  the  far  as  practicable. 

march  of  166  miles  was  accomplished  in  five  The  only  direction  from  which  trouble  was 
days.    On  arriving  at  Battleford,  Col.  Otter  now  apprehended  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
found  that  the  Indians  of  Poundmaker's  and  Fort  Pitt,  where  Big  Bear's  nomadic  band  of 
Sweetgiass's  reserves  were  ravaging  the  neigh-  Creea  was  supposed  to  be.    M%j.-Gen.  T.  B. 
boring  counti^,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  carry*  Strange  waa  understood  to  have  reached  this 
ing  their  raids  to  within  musket-shot  of  the  point  about  this  time  with  his  column,  which 
barricade  in  the  center  of  the  village,  which  is  left  Calgary  late  in  April.    This  column  con- 
sit  oated  on  a  high  promontory  at  the  Junction  sisted  of  a  troop  of  mounted  police  under 
of  the  Battle  and  ^orth  Saskatchewan  rivers.  Maj.  Steele;  a  nine-pounder  gun,  manned  by 
A  building  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Battle  mounted  police;  the  Alberta  Mounted  Bifies, 
river  from  the  village  was  roughly  fortified  to  a  corps  raised  in  the  Calgary  district  by  Ubj, 
keep  the  marauders  in  check.    On  May  1  Col.  Hatton  and  Capt.  Oswdd,  and  comnoaed  large- 
Otter,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  Poundmaker  ly  of  cowboys;  the  Ninety-secona  Winnipeg 
and  his  subordinate  chiefs   into  subjection.  Light   Infantry,  and  the    Sixty-fifth   Mount 
left  Battleford  for  the  great  chief's  reserve  Royal  Rifles  (the  French  Canadians).    It  be- 
at Cut-Knife  Hill,  with  a  flying  column,  con-  ing  understood  that  Gen.  Strange  was  short 
sisting  of  drafts  from  all  the  corps  of  his  eol-  of  supplies,  a  steamer  was  dispatched  to  Fort 
umn.    Early  on  the  following  day,  while  the  Pitt  with  a  quantity  of  provUdona.     TVhen 
flying  column  was  toiling  up  the  steep  slope  near  Fort  Pitt  a  canoe  was  met  with  two 
on  the  west  side  of  Cut-Knife  Creek,  it  waa  scouts  from  Gen.  Strange,  conveying  the  in- 
suddenly  attacked  in  front  and  on  both  flanks,  formation  that  an  engagement  bad  been  fought 
simultaneously,  by  the  Indians,  who  had  per-  with  Big  Bear's  band,  and  that  Strange  had 
feet  cover  in  a  series  of  little  ravines  running  been  short  of  ammunition.    Gen.  Strange  had 
in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe  around  the  posi-  had  great  diflSculties  in  organixing  Lia  trans- 
tion  occupied  by  the  forces.    Hurried  disposi-  port,  the  distance  to  be  covered  being  much 
tions  for  defense  were  immediately  made.   The  greater   than   that  of  either   of   the   other 
wagons  were  formed  into  a  eareba,  and  the  columna.    The  first  objective  point  of  the  col- 
troops  extended  in  an  irregular  square.    The  umn  was  Edmonton,  a  post  194  miles  to  the 
Indians  fought  with  great  spirit,  and  made  north  of  Calgary,  which  was  threatened  by 
several  attempts  to  take  the  guns  of  *^  B  '*  the  Wood  Crees  resident  in  the  neighborhood. 
Battery,  but  were  repelled,  partly  by  the  ef-  Edmonton  waa  relieved  on  Uaj  8.     At  this 
fective  fire  of  a  Gatling,  and  partly  by  counter-  place  scows  were  constructed  for  the  advance 
charges  led  by  Mi^.  Short,  of  **  B  "  Battery,  of  the  column  to  Fort  Pitt  by  river.    A  garri- 
Short,  at  the  head  of  a  number  of  men,  inciad-  son  was  l^t  at  Edmonton,  and  on  May  18  the 
ing  some  from  every  corps  engaged,  drove  the  main  body  of  the  column  left  for  Fort  Pitt. 
Indians  out  of  the  ravines,  one  after  the  other,  On  the  way  down,  a  supply  post  waa  estab- 
and  had  advanced  close  to  the  Indian  tepiety  lished  at  Victoria,  seventy-four  uiilea  from 
which  were  a  considerable  distance  in  rear  Edmonton,  and  an  advance  party  was  pnahed 
of  the  position  first  occupied  by  the  Indiana,  forward  to  Frog  Lake,  about  ninety  miles  far- 
when  he  was  ordered  by  Col.  Otter  to  retire,  ther  on,  where  the  massacre  already  related 
The  whole  column  withdrew,  and  while  re-  had  taken  place.    Arriving  at  Frog  Lake,  the 
tiring  down  the  hill  was  desperately  assailed  mutilated  remains  of   the  murdered    whites 
by  the  Indians,  whose  fire  at  the  time  the  were  found  in  the  charred  ruins  of  the  church 
order  was  given  to  withdraw  had  been  almost  and  other  buildings.    On  May  24  the  Sixty- 
ailenced.    The  force  withdrew  to  Battleford,  fifth  Battalion  had  reached  Fort  Pitt  in  the 
and  was  followed  for  some  distance  by  the  In-  scows,  and  the   day  following  the   Kinety- 
dians.    The  troops  lost  on  this  occasion  eight  second  Battalion  and  the  mounted  men  joined 
killed  and  thirteen  wounded.    After  this  en-  them,  and  the  whole  force,  known  as  the  Al- 
gagement  Col.  Ottw  remained  in  Battleford^  berta  Field  Force,  was  onoe  more  united, 
and  the  Indiana  carried  on  their  old  depreda-  Fort  Pitt,  which  had  been  eTaonated  hy  lo- 
tions, but  to  a  less  extent    Thoy  were  in  this  spector  Dickens,  of  the  Northwest  Mounted 
condition  when  Gen.  Middleton  arrived,  al-  Police,  under  somewhat  remarkable  circum- 
though  news  of  the  rebel  defeat  at  Batoche  stances,  was  found  to  have  been  completely 
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raosacked,  and  onl  j  one  or  two  buildings  were  Lake  at  the  opposite  end  to  that  at  which  Mid- 
foand  standing.  Fort  Pitt  was  a  Hndaon  Bay  dleton's  force  was  subsequently  stopped  by  the 
Company ^s  post,  in  charge  of  an  agent  named  muMkeg  referred  to.  Three  of  Mi^ur  Steele's 
Williani  McLean.  As  it  was  a  trading-post  of  men  were  wounded,  but  the  loss  on  the  side 
considerable  importance,  a  strong  detachment  of  the  Indians  was  estimated  to  have  been  very 
of  moonted  police  was  always  kept  there  as  a  heavy.  Steele  on  retiring  met  Middleton's  force, 
pirriaon.  McLean  allowed  himself  to  get  into  and  the  two  commands  joined.  Two  days  aft- 
'  the  power  of  Big  Bear's  band,  and,  to  save  his  er  arriving  at  Fort  Pitt,  Gen.  Middleton  started 
life,  consented  to  write  a  letter  to  Inspector  out  with  his  mounted  men  for  Onion  Lake  and 
Dickens,  urging  him  to  evacuate  the  fort  and  the  Beaver  river,  where  Gen.  Strange's  force 
to  send  all  of  McLean's  family  and  the  other  was  encamped.  When  at  the  Beaver  river, 
whites  in  the  fort,  with  the  exception  of  the  Gen.  Middleton  learned  from  some  Chippe way- 
police,  to  join  him  with  Big  Bear's  band.  Al-  an  Indians,  who  had  been  unwillingly  forced 
though  the  fort  was  strongly  fortified  and  to  join  the  Crees  in  the  insurrection,  that  the 
well  provisioned.  Inspector  Dickens  yielded,  white  prisoners  had  been  released  by  Big  Bear 
and  with  his  police  effected  his  escape  by  the  and  were  on  the  way  to  his  camp.  The  gen- 
river  to  Battleford.  When  the  Alberta  Field  eral  retamed  to  Fort  Pitt,  and  a  few  days  later 
Force  arrived  at  Fort  Pitt  they  found  that  Big  the  white  prisoners  arrived,  having  been  re- 
Bear  was  taking  to  the  wooded  country  to  the  leased  at  the  instance  of  a  party  of  the  Wood 
north,  and  was  carrying  the  whites  as  prison-  Crees,  who  had  sympathized  with  them  through- 
ers  along  with  him.  Gen.  Strange  followed  him  out.  When  Middleton  saw  that  Biff  Bear  had 
with  all  expedition,  and  on  May  27  came  up  decided  on  attempting  to  elude  him,  be  ordered 
with  the  encampment.  A  little  skirmishing  took  Col.  Otter  to  march  hit  column  from  Battle- 
place,  but  the  lateness  of  the  hour  prevented  ford  to  Stony  Lake,  about  sixty  miles  north  of 
the  engagement  being  pressed.  The  following  Battlelbrd,  to  attempt  to  intercept  Big  Bear's 
day  the  Indians  were  found  to  have  retired  a  band  on  the  march.  CoL  Irvine  at  Uie  same 
short  distance  to  a  very  strong  portion  on  the  time,  with  his  mounted  police,  was  dispatched 
summit  of  a  high  bank  on  the  farther  side  of  a  to  Green  Lake,  to  the  north  of  Prince  Albert, 
mfuksg  ormcKjhog,  The  troops  wens  unable  with  similar  orders.  These  precautions  com- 
to  advance  through  this,  and,  after  a  fight  lost-  pletely  demoralized  the  Indians,  and  the  band 
iog  all  day, daring  which  four  men  were  wound-  dispersed.  About  the  end  of  June  Big  Bear, 
ed,  the  force  was  compelled  to  withdraw.  This  accompanied  only  by  one  of  his  tribesmen,  was 
was  the  engagement,  news  of  which  the  scouts^  captured  near  Fort  Oarleton  by  two  mounted 
met  bj  the  steamer,  were  conveying  to  Battle-  fK>]icemen,  in  attempting  to  make  his  escape 
ford.  The  steamer  immediately  returned  to  toward  the  American  frontier.  This  ended 
Battleford,  and  the  next  night  and  the  follow*  the  campaign,  and  Gen.  Middleton  maived  the 
ing  day  the  whole  of  Gen.  Middleton's  old  ccl-  whole  of  the  forces  at  Battleford,  where  they 
umn,  with  the  exception  of  two  nine-pound-  assembled  on  June  80,  and  left  by  steamer  for 
ers  and  *''  A  "  Battery,  which  were  deemed  use-  Selkirk,  whence  the  volunteer  regiments  pro- 
less  for  sncli  work  as  now  seemed  to  be  re-  oeeded  to  their  homes, 
quired,  bad  arrived  at  a  point  on  the  Sas-  The  losses  of  the  forces  during  the  campaign 
katchewan  about  twenty  miles  in  Strange'a  were  58  killed  and  129  wounded.  This  does 
rear.  The  Indians  after  the  engagement  ap-  notinoiude  the  murdered  and  wounded  settlers, 
peared  to  have  taken  to  the  woods  and  to  have  The  losses  on  the  rebel  side  are  not  known,  bat 
beaten  a  baaty  retreat.  Strange  remained  en-  were  nndonbtedly  much  heavier. 
camped  at  the  scene  of  his  engagement  at  Lit-  Gabriel  Dnmont,  whose  courage  had  won  for 
tie  Red  Deer  Creek  until  Middleton's  arrival,  him  the  respect  of  the  loyalists,  ewaped  to  the 
after  which  he  proceeded  with  his  column  to  United  States.  Kiel  and  the  other  prisoners 
the  Roman  Catholic  Mission  at  Onion  Lake,  were  conveyed  to  Kegina,  the  capital  of  the 
where,  it  was  understood,  Big  Bear  intended.  Northwest  Territories.  The  prisoners  were 
going.  Gen.  Middleton  with  all  his  mounted  tried  before  Col.  Richardson,  a  stipendiary 
men  followed  up  the  Indians'  trail,  and  sfter  magistrate,  and  a  jury  of  six.  Kiel  and  ten  ot 
overcoming  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  the  Indians  were  sentenced  to  death,  and  the 
(owing  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  there  be-  sentence  was  carried  out  upon  Kiel  and  upon 
ing  no  traib),  reached  au  encampment  at  Loon  eight  of  the  Indians  implicated  in  the  Frog 
Lake,  a  sheet  of  water  eighty  miles  north  Lake  massacre.  The  other  two  capital  sen- 
of  Fort  Fftt.  Here  it  was  found  that  the  In-  tences  were  commuted.  Twenty-seven  prison- 
diana  bad  crossed  a  mwikeg^  deemed  impassa-  ers  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  terms 
b!e  to  the  heavy  transport-wagons,  and  the  varying  from  two  years  to  seventeen  vears. 
force  in  consequence  returned  to  Fort  Pitt,  For  their  services  in  suppressing  the  rebel- 
where  the  infantry  brigade  was  encamped,  lion,  Mai-Gen.  Middleton  and  the  H(m.  A.  P. 
While  waiting  for  Gen.  Middleton  at  l^ittle  Oaron,  Minister  of  Militia,  were  knighted. 
Red  Deer  Creek,  Gen.  Strange  dispatched  Mcy.  The  yolunteers  were  rewarded  with  a  grant  of 
Steele  and  a  puty  of  sixty  mounted  men  to  land-scrip  of  820  acres  apiece,  or,  if  preferred, 
follow  the  Indians'  trail,  and  he  had  come  up  $80  cash. 
with  the  Indians  while  they  were  fording  Loon  Bsctonl  FhnchlNi— -The  parliamentary  sea- 
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sion  of  1685  was  the  longest  ever  held  by  the  mast  be  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  a  British 
Dominion  Parliament^  and  lasted  within  ten  sabieot.  He  must  also  be  either  the  owner  of 
days  of  six  months.  The  debate  on  the  Fran-  real  property  worth  $150 ;  the  tenant  of  real 
chise  Bill  occupied  the  Uonse  of  Commons  two  property  worth  a  rental  of  $2  a  month,  |6  a 
months,  determined  bat  nnsncceasfol  efforts  quarter,  $12  a  half-year,  $20  a  year  (the  rent 
being  made  by  the  Opnosition  to  talk  the  meas*  may  be  payable  in  money  or  in  kind,  except 
ore  out.  The  Liberals  made  no  effort  to  eon-  when  the  property  is  situated  in  an  incorpo- 
oeal  their  obstructive  tactics,  pleading  that  rated  village),  change  of  tenancy  during  the 
obstruction  was  justified  by  the  partisan  char-  year  not  disqnalifying ;  the  hcnajidt  occupant 
acter  of  the  bill.  The  British  North  America '  of  real  property  worth  $150,  and  enioying  the 
Act  (the  act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  by  profits  thereof  for  himself  or  his  wire ;  a  resi- 
which  some  of  the  British  North  American  dent  in  a  county,  enjoyiug  an  income  of  $400  a 
Provinces  were  united  as  the  Dominion  of  year;  a  farmer's  son,  resident  on  the  iim  of 
Canada  in  1867)  provided  the  electoral  fran-  his  father  (or  mother,  after  the  death  of  his 
chises  in  the  several  provinces  should  be  the  father),  or  son  of  any  owner  of  real  property 
franchises  for  the  Canadian  Parliament  in  those  other  than  a  farm,  if  the  farm  or  property  is 
provinces  respectively,  nntil  the  Parliament  of  of  sufficient  value,  if  divided  equally  between 
Canada  should  otherwise  provide.  An  excep-  the  father  and  all  his  sons,  to  qudify  them ;  if 
tion  was  nuide  for  the  District  of  Algoma,  in  the  farm  is  not  of  sufficient  value  to  qualify  all 
which  every  male  sut|{ect.  being  twenty-one  the  sons,  then  as  many  of  the  elder  sons  are 
years  of  age  and  a  householder,  was  to  have  a  enfranchised  in  order  of  seniority  as  the  value 
vote.  The  Dominion  Parliament  had  neglected  of  the  farm,  if  equally  divided,  would  be  suffi- 
for  so  many  years  to  assert  its  right  to  deter-  cient  to  qualify ;  a  fisherman,  and  the  owner 
mine  the  qualification  of  its  own  electorate,  of  real  property,  and  boats  and  tackle,  together 
that  the  advocates  of  provincial  rights  had  of  the  actual  value  of  $150.  Joint  tenants  or 
come  to  look  upon  the  privilege  as  one  that  Joint  owners  in  property,  whose  share  would 
ought  never  to  have  been  granted,  and  ought  be  sufficient  to  qualify  Uiera  if  held  in  their 
not  to  be  exercised.  The  Premier,  Sir  John  own  names,  are  qualified.  Judges  and  oertain 
Maodonald,  who  introduced  the  bill,  had,  how-  election  officers  and  election  agents  are  not 
ever,  repeatedly,  in  ^^speeohesfrom  the  throne,"  allowed  to  vote.  The  bill  was  also  framed  to 
promised  such  a  measure.  The  voters*  qnalifi-  enfranchise  unmarried  women  and  widows,  but 
cation  in  the  several  provinces  differing  so  the  Premier  declined  to  imperil  the  whole  bill 
widely,  the  effect  of  the  bill  was  not  the  same  for  the  sake  of  this  feature  of  it,  and  Parlia- 
ali  over  the  Dominion.  Thus,  in  Prince  £d-  nient  declined  to  grant  female  suffrage.  The 
ward  Island  and  British  Columbia,  where  man-  Government  was  attacked  by  the  Literals  for 
hood  suffrage  had  prevailed,  the  bill  was  only  introducing  such  a|i  important  measnre  late  in 
saved  from  being  a  disfranchising  bill  by  the  the  session,  but  the  most  serions  opposition  was 
expedient  of  giving  the  right  to  vote  to  any  made  to  the  great  powers  conferred  by  the  bill 
person  who  had  ever  voted.  Under  Sir  John^s  upon  the  revising  officers,  who  were  to  be  Gov- 
oill,  to  be  qualified  to  vote  in  a  city  or  town,  ernment  nominees ;  and  to  the  interpretation 
a  man  must  be  twenty-one  years  old,  and  a  clause  making  an  Indian  a  **  person  "  within  the 
British  subject  by  birth  or  naturaliaation.  He  meaning  of  the  act  The  bill  contemplated  the 
must  also  be  either  the  owner  of  real  property  appointment  of  a  revising  officer  for  each  eleo- 
worth  $800 ;  the  tenant  of  real  property  worth  toral  district,  whose  duties  would  be  to  prepare, 
$2  a  month,  $6  a  quarter,  $12  a  half-year,  or  revise,  and  complete  the  electoral  lists.  No 
$20  a  year,  and  have  been  in  possession  of  such  appeal  was  to  be  permitted  from  the  revising 
a  property  for  twelve  months  (not  necessarily  officer's  decisions  on  points  of  fact;  but  an  ap» 
the  same  property  for  the  whole  year);  tiie  pealmight  bemade  on  apobitof  law,  with  the 
hmafide  occupant  of  real  property  worth  $800,  consent  of  the  revising  officer.  A  revising  offi- 
in  enjoyment  of  the  revenues  thereof  for  him-  .cer  in  any  province,  except  Quebec,  was  to  be 
self  or  his  wife ;  a  resident  within  a  city  or  either  a  juage  or  a  junior  Judge  of  any  county 
town,  deriving  an  annual  income  of  not  less  court  in  the  province  in  whidb  be  was  to  act, 
than  $400  from  some  trade,  calling,  office,  or  or  a  barrister  of  five  years'  standing  at  the  bar 
profession^  or  from  some  investment,  or  charge  of  that  province.  In  Quebec  he  must  be  either 
on  real  property  in  Canada;  the  son  of  any  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  for  Lower  Can- 
such  owner  of  real  property,  and  resident  con-  ada,  or  an  advocate  of  that  province  of  at  least 
tinnonsly  with  his  father  (or  mother,  after  the  five  years'  standing.  To  the  Liberals,  the  re- 
death  of  his  father)  on  such  property,  provid-  vising  officer  was  a  most  objectionable  institn- 
ing  the  value  of  the  property  would  1m  suffi-  tion.  It  waa  taken  for  granted  that  the  revising 
cient,  if  divided  between  the  father  and  his  officers,  being  Government  nominees,  would  all 
sons,  to  qualify  them  all;  if  not,  as  many  of  the  be  Government  partisans.  Only  a  degree  less 
sons  are  enfranchised  in  order  of  seniority  as  objectionable  to  the  Opposition  was  the  pro- 
the  value  of  the  property,  if  equally  divided  posal  to  enfranchise  the  Indians.  It  was  argued 
among  the  elder  of  them,  would  qualify;  an  ab-  that  the  Indians  are  wards  of  the  Government^ 
sence  from  home  of  four  months  in  the  year  and  likely  to  be  influenced  by  the  Indian  De- 
doea  not  disqualify  a  son.    In  counties  a  man  partment.    In  disousnng  this  bill  the  House  of 
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Commons  sat  on  one  occasion  for  fifty-seven  considerable  hostility  among  the  representa- 

consecntive  hours.    The  most  important  amend-  tives  of  the  agricnitaral  districts.    Under  the 

ments  obtained  by  the  Opposition  gave  the  right  bill,  a  debtor  whose  estate  would  pay  66f  per 

of  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  revising  offi-  cent,  could  get  a  discharge  upon  obtaining  the 

c^r,  when  that  officer  is  not  a  county  court  consent  of  a  simple  majority  of  his  creditors 

jad^e,  to  the  county  court  Judge;  limited  the  in  number  and  amount  of  claims.    A  debtor 

Indian  franchise  to  the  Indians  living  on  the  whose  assets  would  only  pay  between  88^  per 

reserves  of  the  old  settled  provinces,  and  with  cent,  and  66f  per  cent,  would  require  the  con- 

the  aanie  property  qualification  as  white  men ;  sent  of  a  majority  of  his  creditors,  two  tiiirds 

prohibitea  revising  barristers  from  becoming  in  number  and  three  fourths  in  amount.    A 

c&ndidatfls  for  Parliament ;  and  excluded  the  debtor  whose  estate  would  pay  less  than  88^ 

Chinese  from  the  electorate.  per  cent,  would  require  the  consent  of  a  ma- 

ligiiillw — In  addition  to  the  Franchise  jority,  three  fourths  in  number  and  four  fifths 
Bill,  to  wbioh  reference  is  made  above,  many  m  amount.  To  qualify  a  creditor  to  vote  for 
other  important  measures  occupied  the  atten-  the  discharge  of  an  insolvent,  his  claim  must 
lion  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  this  year,  be  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars.  At  the 
The  Royal  Commission  appointed  in  1884  to  end  of  the  session  the  bill  was  dropped, 
inquire  into  the  subject  of  Chinese  immigra-  A  similar  fate  overtook  a  factory  bill  and 
tion,  indading  its  trade  relations  and  the  so-  Mr.  Charlcon^s  celebrated  bill  to  make  seduo- 
cial  and  moral  objections  taken  to  it^  made  a  tion  a  criminal  offense,  passed  in  previous 
report  to  Psrliament  (par^ulars  concerning  years  by  the  Honae  of  Commons,  but  nefla- 
which  will  be  fonnd  In  the  article  on  British  tived  by  the  Senate,  was  also  '^slaughtered.'' 
Columbia).  A  bill  based  upon  this  report  was  A  bill  to  prevent  Sunday  excursions  was  re- 
introduced by  the  Hon.  J.  A.  Chapleau,  one  jected  on  the  ground  that  such  legislation  ap- 
of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Commission,  and  pertained  to  Uie  provincial  legislatures,  and  a 
became  law.  The  act  imposes  a  duty  of  fifty  similar  bill  was  subsequently  passed  in  Onta- 
doUars  npon  every  person  of  Chinese  origin  rio. 

entering  Canada,  except,  first,  the  members  of  A  deadlock  was  brought  about  between  the 
the  diplomatic  corps  or  other  (Government  rep-  two  houses  of  Parliament  in  consequence  of  an 
resentatives,  their  suite  and  servants,  consuls,  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  temperance  advo- 
aai  consular  i^f^nts;  and,  secondly,  tourists,  cates  to  amend  tue  Scott  Act  (the  Canadian  lo- 
rn erchants,  men  of  science,  and  students  who  cal-option  law)  so  as  to  provide  better  ma- 
bear  certificates  of  identity  issued  by  the  Qov*  chinery  for  the  punishment  of  offenders  against 
eroment  whose  subjects  they  are,  and  indorsed  that  statute.  The  Senate  took  the  opportunity 
by  a  British  consul,  ehargA  d^affairet^  or  other  to  amend  the  act  iiirther  by  introducing  a 
accredited  representative  of  her  Migesty.  No  clause  permitting  the  sale  of  beer  and  light 
veiisel  carrying  Chinese  immigrants  to  carry  wines  in  Scott  Act  counties,  and  permitting 
more  than  one  for  every  fifty  tons  of  its  ton-  physicians  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors  for  me- 
nage; the  owner  to  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  fifty  dicinal  purposes.  The  Senate's  amendments 
dollars  for  every  one  carried  in  excess  of  this  provoked  much  indignation  in  the  temperance 
number.  Return  certificates  are  to  be  issued  ranks,  and  the  upper  house  was  accused  of  not 
to  Chinamen  residing  in  Canida  and  wishing  keeping  faith  with  the  counties  that  had  al- 
to leave  the  country  temporarily.  The  Chi-  reaay  adopted  the  Scott  Act.  The  House  of 
nese  are  forbidden  to  take  part  in  the  organi-  Commons  refused  to  concur  in  the  Senate 
zadon  of  conrts  or  tribunals,  and  the  penalty  amendments,  and  as  the  Senate  persisted  in 
incurred  by  any  Chinese  person  for  evading  upholding  them,  the  bill  to  amend  the  Scott 
any  of  the  providons  of  the  act  is  twelve  Act  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  act  consequently 
months'  Imprisonment,  or  a  fine  of  ^s^  hun-  remains  in  precisely  its  ori^nal  form.  The 
dred  doUars,  or  both.  Senate^s  course  was  denounced  at  indignation 

The  want  of  an  insolvent  law  having  been  meetings, 
pressed  npon  the  attention  of  the  Government  One  of  the  results  of  the  Northwef^t  rebellion 
by  deputations  of  English  merchants  that  wait-  was  the  pacing  of  a  measure  prohibiting  per- 
el  upon  the  Premier  while  he  was  in  Eng-  sons  in  the  Northwest  from  oaving  in  their 
Und,  by  representations  made  by  the  Domin-  possession  any  improved  firearms  requiring 
ioQ  Boards  of  Trade,  and  by  petitions  to  the  fixed  ammunition.  It  was  explained  that  the 
ifouse  of  Commons,  the  question  was  brought  law  would  only  be  enforced  in  certain  districts 
b-'fore  the  House  by  the  introduction  of  three  on  being  proclaimed.  When  a  district  is  pro- 
bills  for  the  distribution  of  in«olvent  estates,  claimed,  any  loyal  citisen  wishing  to  retun  his 
one  introduced  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Curran,  embody-  rifie  must  obtain  a  permit  from  the  Lieutenant- 
ins;  the  views  of  Uie  Montreal  Board  of  Trade.  Oovemor.  The  rebellion  also  led  to  the  pass- 
The  raeasores  were  referred  to  a  select  com-  ing  of  an  act  to  increase  the  mounted  police 
mittee,  with  instructions  to  draw  up  a  bill  tak-  from  three  hundred  to  a  thonsand  men. 
in  fir  Mr.  Cnrran's  measure  for  its  foundation.  The  Liquor  Licenses  Act  of  1883,  taking  away 
The  eomnittee  amended  the  bill  by  allowing  from  the  provincial  legislatures  the  right  of 
tiie  debtor  a  discharge.  The  bill  was  very  lib-  licensing  the  sale  of  liquors,  having  been  pro- 
eral  io  its  treatment  of  debtors,  and  provoked  nounced  unconstitational  by  the  Supreme  Court 
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of  Canada,  a  bill  saspending  its  operation,  The  Dominion  Government  proposed  to  extend 

pending  an  appeal  to  the  Privy  Coancil  in  until  Jane  1,  1886,  the  privilege  enjoyed  bj 

England,  was  introduced  by  a  member  of  the  American  fishermen  of  fishing  in  Canadian 

Opposition,  supported  by  the  Government,  and  waters,  and  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  Canadian 

passed.  fishermen  of  importing  their  fish   into   the 

The  assessment  system  of  life  insurance  was  United  States  free  of  duty.  Tbis  was  proposed 

hotly  discussed  in  consequence  of  a  bill  intro-  in  order  to  give  time  to  the  two  countries 

duced  by  Sir  Leonard  Tilley,  permitting  the  to   discuss  their  ooromerdal  relations.    Mr. 

assessment  companies  to  carry  on  business  on  Bayard  pointed  out  that  the  Executive  of  the 

becoming  registered,  without  making  the  de-  United  States  was  not  constitutionally  compe> 

posit  of  $50,000  wirh  the  Dominion  Govern-  tent  to  extend  the  reciprocal  privileges  of  the 

ment  required  by  the  Consolidated  Insurance  Washington  Treaty,  that  only  Congress  waa 

Act  of  1877.    The  assessment  companies  were  competent  to  do  this.    Finally,  the  Dominion 

victorious.  Government  agreed  to  allow  American  fishing- 

An  act  introducing  the  ^'  Torrens  land  sys-  vessels  to  continue  to  use  the  territorial  waters 
tern**  was  brought  into  the  Senate,  but  dropped  of  the  Dominion  from  July  1  to  the  end  of 
at  the  dose  of  the  session.  In  consequence  of  the  fishing  seastm  of  1886,  upon  the  under- 
the  Quebec  explosion,  and  of  threats  made  standing  that  the  President  ofthe  United  States 
against  the  Parliament  Buildings  and*  other  should  bring  the  whole  question  before  Con- 
public  buildings,  a  rigorous  measure  relating  to  greu  in  December,  and  should  recommend  the 
explosive  substances  was  passed  without  dis-  appointment  of  an  Intemationd  Commission 
oussion.  For  the  same  reasons  the  Parliament  to  settle  the  entire  fishing  rights  of  the  two 
Buildings  were  closely  guarded  throughout  the  Governments.  In  announcing  to  the  House  of 
session,  all  the  entrances  but  the  main  one  be-  Commons  the  arrangement  that  had  been  come 
iiig  closed.  The  first  Deputy  Spealcer  in  the  to.  Sir  John  Macdonald  intimated  that  nego- 
history  of  the  Canadian  Parliament  was  ap-  tiations  were  in  progress  between  the  two 
pointed,  Mr.  M.  B.  Daly,  M.  P.  for  HalifaXf  be-  Governments,  aiming  not  only  at  a  settlement 
ing  elected  to  the  office.  In  consequence  of  of  tlie  fishery  question,  but  at  an  arrangement 
the  great  length  of  the  session,  the  sessional  in-  for  the  interchange  of  natural  products  between 
demnity  of  the  members  was  increased  from  the  two  countries.  The  Government  was  se- 
$1,000  to  $1,600.  verely  criticised  for  making  a  one-sided  ar- 

Tke  ilshcrks. — The  fishery  clauses  of  the  rangement,  in  which  all  the  concessions  were 
Washington  Treaty  expired  on  June  80,  1886.  in  favor  of  the  United  States;  and  the  Caua- 
the  United  States  Government  having  availea  dian  fishermen  were  sreatly  dissatisfied  at  find- 
itself  of  the  right  to  determine  those  dauses  on  ing  their  fish  excluded  from  the  American  mar- 
giving  two  years*  notice.  This  was  done  in  ket  while  American  vessels  were  fishing  in 
the  belief  that  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  Ameri-  Canadian  waters. 

can  vessels  of  fishing  in  Canadian  waters  was  By  the  conditions  of  the  Convention  of  Lon- 
not  worth  the  amount  awarded  by  the  Halifax  don,  revived  on  July  1,  1886,  American  fisher- 
Commission  as  compensation.  The  expiration  men  have  the  privilege  of  fishing  within  certain 
of  the  fishery  clauses  of  the  Washington  Treaty  specified  limits  in  British  North  American  wa- 
revives  the  conditions  of  the  Convention  of  ters — on  part  of  the  southern  coast  of  New- 
London  of  1818,  with  regard  to  the  interprets-  foundland,  from  Cape  Ray  to  the  Bameaa  Isl- 
tion  of  which  there  are  serious  differences  of  ands;  on  the  western  and  northern  coasts  of 
opinion  between  the  United  States  and  Great  the  isUnd ;  on  the  shores  of  the  Magdalen  Isl- 
Britain.  For  instance,  an  important  question  ands;  and  on  the  coast  of  Labrador.  They 
arises  as  to  whether  the  three-mile  limit  of  the  also  have  the  privilege  of  drying  and  cnrinff 
Canadian  fisheries  is  to  follow  the  deviations  fish  in  any  of  tne  unsettled  bays, liarbors,  and 
ofthe  shore,  or  to  be  measured  from  hesdland  creeks  on  these  cossts;  but  on  any  of  these 
to  headland.  It  is  admitted  that  the  Canadian  places  becoming  settled,  American  fishermen 
fisheries  are  much  more  valuable  than  the  can  only  continue  to  make  use  of  them  on  mak- 
American  fisheries,  and  that  the  privilege  of  ing  terms  with  the  inbsbitants.  By  the  con- 
fishing  in  American  waters  is  nothing  like  an  ▼ention,  the  United  States  renounced  forever 
equivalent  for  the  privilege  of  fishing  in  Cana-  any  liberty  previously  enjoyed  or  claimed  by 
dian  waters.  Both  Governments  were  anxious  American  fishermen  to  take,  dry,  or  cure  fiah 
to  arrive  at  some  satisfactory  understanding  within  three  marine  miles  of  any  coast  of  her 
before  the  expiration  of  the  fishery  clauses.  It  Majeitty's  dominions  not| included  in  the  limits 
was  feared  that  the  revival  ofthe  conditions  of  above  mentioned.  They  are  permitted,  under 
the  Convention  of  London  would  lead  to  se*  certain  restrictions,  to  enter  bays,  harbors,  or 
rious  complioationa.  American  vessels  would  creeks,  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  damages  or 
be  seized  for  fishing  in  Canadian  waters,  and  obtaining  stores.  The  three-mile  limit  covers 
ill-feeling  would  be  created  between  the  two  eleven  hundred  miles  of  coast,  and  includes  an 
countries.  Along  correspondence  between  the  area  of  about  one  hundred  thousand  square 
Governments  of  the  United  Statea,  Great  Brit-  miles.  Shortly  after  the  Washington  Treaty 
ain,  and  Canada,  followed  the  giving  of  the  was  made,  the  Canadian  Government  issned 
notice  in  1883  to  determine  the  fishery  dauses.  licenses  anthorizing  Americsn  fishermen  to  fish 
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witbin  the  three-mile  limit,  and  in  the  first  ratified  bj  Parliament    The  construction  of 

year  about  eight  hundred  American  vessels  the  main  line  has  gone  on  at  a  manrelous  rate, 

were  thus  licensed ;  but  tbe  American  fishermen  but  the  company  ^s  financial  career  has  been  so 

soon  got  ont  of  the  habit  of  taking  out  licenses,  unfortunate  that   Parliament  has  repeatedly 

Teapenuitt. — The  Dominion  Alliance  for  the  had  to  come  to  its  assistance.    In  1883  the 

Total  Sappressiim  of  the  Liquor- Traffic  fought  Government  guaranteed  8  per  cent,  interest 

a  verj  vigorous  and  successful   campaign  in  for  ten  years  on  the  company's  stock  of  $65,- 

1SS3.     Between  January  15  and  September  24  000,000,  taking  a  deposit  of  (14,000,000  as 

the  Canada  Temperance  Act,  better  known  as  secnrity.     In  1884  Parliament    authorized  a 

tbe  Scott  Act,  was  submitted  to  twentf-five  loan  of  $22,600,000  to  the  company  until  1891, 

coQstitnenciee  in  Canada,  with  the  result  that  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  the  whole  property 

the  act  was  adopted  in  twenty  of  them,  in  of  the  company.    Five  years^  credit  was  also 

most  oases  by  large  majorities.    The  malori-  given  the  company  for  $7,800,000,  due  the 

ties  agalntt  the  adoption  of  the  act  in  three  Government  on  the  guarantee  fund.    This  year 

of  the  fire  oonstitnenoies  that  rejected  it  were  the  company  once  more  appealed  to  Parlia* 

odIj  seven,  ten,  and  twenty»five  respective-  raent,  declaring  itself  unable  to  raise  the  cap- 

Ij.    The  eoanties  and  cities  that  adopted  the  ital  to  equip  the  line,  because  of  the  Govem- 

aot  were  as  follow:  In  Ontario:  Kent,  Lan-  ment's  mortgage  upon  its  whole  property,  and 

ark,  Lennox  and  Addington,  Gnelph,  Oarleton,  asking  for  a  rearrangement  of  the  lien,  for 

Darham  and  Nortbnmoerland,  £lgin,  Lamb-  power  to  issue  first-mortgage  bonds,  and  for  a 

ton,  St.  Thomaa,  Wellington,  Frontenac,  Lin-  temporary  advance,  to  be  paid  from  the  sale 

coin,  ICiddlesez,  Ontario,  Victoria,  Peterbor-  of  part  of  the  bonds.    Parliament  authorized 

oagh;  ia  Quebec:  Brome,  Drnmmond,  Chi-  the  company  to  issue  $85,000,000  of  6  per 

eoatiini;   in  Nova  Sootia:    Gnysboro'.     The  cent,  first-mortgage  bonds;  cancelled  the  Gov- 

act  was  ngected  in  Kingston,  Perth,  Hastings,  emment  lien  upon  the  line ;  took  $20,000,000 

and  Haldimand,  Ont.,  and  in  Missisquoi,  Que.  of  the  first  -  mortgage  bonds  as  security  for 

The  provisions  of  the  act  have  not  yet  been  ex-  $20,000,000  of  the  loan ;  took  a  mortgage  on 

tended  to  British  Columbia.    In  Manitoba,  out  the  company's  unsold  lands  as  security  for 

of  five  counties  and  one  city,  two  counties  the  balance,  and  authorized  a  temporary  loan 

have  adopted  the  act     In  New  Brunswick,  of  $5,000,000  until  July  1,  1886.    The  bonds 

out  of  fourteen  counties  and  two  cities,  nine  realizing    a    much   higher   price    than    was 

eoanties  and  one  oitj  have  adopted  the  act.  expected  (95),  the   company   raised   enough 

In  Nova  Scotia,  out  of  eighteen  counties  and  money  to  repaf  the  temporary  loan  and  to 

one  city,  thirteen  counties  have  adopted  the  complete  the  line.    The  Cansdian  Pacific  has 

act.    In  Ontario,  ont  of  thirty-eight  counties  spent  about  $16,000,000  in  acquiring,  by  lease 

and  oiBona  of  counties  and  ten  cities,  twenty-  or  purchase,  the  control  of  branch  lines.    The 

three  counties  and  two  cities  have  adopted  the  main  line  is  8,025  miles  long,  running  from 

act.     In  Prince  Edward  Island  the  act  is  in  Quebec  to  Port  Moody,  and  it  hss  482  miles  of 

force  throughout  the  province.     In  Quebec,  branch  lines.    It  has  cost  the  country,  includ- 

out  of  fiftj-six  counties  and  four  cities,  Hve  ing  loans,  over  $140,000,000.    Early  in  Octo- 

coonties  have  adopted  the  act    The  Scott  Act  her  the  Canadian  Pscific  purchased  the  North 

baa  not  yet  been  abandoned  by  a  single  con-  Shore   Railway,  running   from  Montreal   to 

stitjeney  that  has  tried  it,  although  six  repeal  Quebec. 

votes  have  been  taken.  Huissa  Bay  EiptantlM. — The  second  explor- 

Bidwifb — In  the  autumn  of  1885  the  Cana-  ing  expedition  to  Hudson  Bay,  organized  by  the 

dian  Pacific  Railway  was  completed.    The  con-  Canadian  Government,  was  successfully  carried 

ftroetion  of  a  transcontinental  railway  by  the  out  in  the  summer  of  1885.    H.  M.  8.  Alert, 

Dominion  was  one  of  the  conditions  upon  which  formerly  one  of  Sir  George  Nares^s  vessels,  and 

Rriibh  Columbia  entered  the  confederation  in  subsequently  lent  to  the  United  States  for  the 

1871,  and  this  onerous  undertaking  has  ever  Greely  Relief  Expedition,  was  lent  to  the  Oana- 

ance  been  one  of  the  greatest  responsibilitiee  dian  Government  by  the  Admiralty  for  this 

uf  sucoessive  Governments.    The  work,  after  it  expedition.    The  primary  object  of  the  Alert 

was  began  by  Government,  was  handed  over  in  was  to  relieve  the  stations  established  in  Hud- 

1%S1  to  tbe  present  company,  which  undertook  son   Strait  in  1884,  by  the  Neptune,  for  the 

its  completion  by  May  1,  1891,  on  the  follow-  purpose  of  watching  the  movements  of  the  ice 

in^  conditions:  The  company  to  receive  as  and  of  taking  other  observations  to  test  the 

Kibsidies  25,000,000  acres  of  land ;  all  land  practicability  of  the  Hudson  Bay  route.    The 

required  tor  stations  and  workshops;  the  sec*  possibility  of  navigating  the  strait  was  not  in 

tions  of  the  railway  built  and  being  built  by  question,  the  Hudson  Bay  Company^s  vessels 

the  Government,  valued  at  $80,000,000 ;  ex-  having  demonstrated  this  for  msny  years.  The 

eruption  from  taxation  for  twenty  years;  tbe  problem  to  be  solved  was,  whether  the  season 

privilege  of  importing  materials  for  the  road,  of  navigation  is  suflSciently  long  to  enable  the 

duty  free;  no  rival  lines  to  be  authorized  for  produce  of  the  Northwest  to  find  an  outlet  by 

U'enty  years*    The  scheme  was  fiercely  op-  way  of  Hudson  Bay.    The  opening  of  this 

p->sed  by  the  Liberala,  on  the  ground  of  the  route   would  bring   the  wheat-fields  of  the 

price  being  too  high,  but  the  contract  was  Northwest  much  nearer  to  the  English  mar* 
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ket,  and  the  development  of  this  great  wheat-  mier  is  Mr.  Upington.    The  Agent-G«neral  in 

growing  oountrj  wonld  he  greatlj  accelerated  London  is  Capt.  Mills. 

if  it  coald  be  shown  that  the  constmction  of  a  Am  nd  PopilatiM*— The  area  of  Cape  Colo- 
railway  from  Manitoba  to  Fort  York,  and  the  ny  proper  is  199,960  square  miles.  1'he  popu- 
establishment  of  a  line  of  steamers  from  Fort  lation  in  1876  was  720,984,  comprising  869,628 
York  to  Liverpool,  were  praoticable.  Last  males  and  861,866  females.  Tbe  population 
▼ear  the  Neptune  left  observing  parties  at  six  was  divided  in  respect  to  race  as  follows : 
stations :  one  on  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  whites,  286,788 ;  Malays,  10,817 ;  Hottentots, 
to  the  strait,  one  on  either  side  half  -  way  98,661 ;  Fingo,  78,606 ;  Caffi^  214,188 ;  mixed 
through,  one  on  either  side  of  tbe  western  end  and  other,  87,184.  The  dependency  of  6ri(^na- 
of  tbe  strait,  and  one  on  the  northern  part  of  land  West  has  an  area  of  12,066  sqnare  miles, 
the  Labrador  coast.  The  Alert  found  that  one  and  had  a  population,  in  1877,  of  46,277.  The 
of  the  stations  had  been  deserted  the  day  be-  Frankeian  districts,  or  Caffreland  proper,  have 
fore  her  arrival.  The  officer  in  charge  of  the  an  area  of  12,066  square  miles;  population  in 
station  had  left  a  note  saying  that  his  fuel  and  1882,  260,907.    Directly  under  imperial  juris- 

Erovisions  were  running  short,  that  game  had  diction  are  Basutoland  (see  Basutolaivb),  with 
een  scarce,  the  Esquimaux  in  the  district  were  an  area  of  10,290  square  miles  and  a  popula- 
dying  of  starvation,  and  he  and  his  two  men,  tion  of  128,000  souls ;  Bechuanaland,  indud- 
to  save  their  own  lives,  had  left  in  an  open  ing  Stellaland  (see  Bbobuanaulko)  ;  the  pro- 
boat  for  Fort  Chimo,  in  Niagara  Bay.  The  tectorate  of  Pondoland ;  and  the  port  of  Wnl- 
party  were  under  the  impression  that  the  re*  fish  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  Namaqualand,  with 
lief  expedition  had  met  with  some  accident,  rayon  of  ten  to  sixteen  miles. 
It  was  subMouently  learned  that  the  three  men  The  minority  of  the  white  population  of 
had  been  picked  up  at  Fort  Chimo  by  the  Hud-  South  Africa  are  descendants  of  tne  original 
son  Bay  Company's  steamer  Labrador.  Tlie  Dutch,  French,  and  German  settlers — ^for  the 
other  stations  were  relieved,  and  from  these  most  part  pastoral  farmers.  Agricultnre  is 
it  was  learned  that  on  the  north  side  of  the  pursued  only  incidentally.  Most  of  the  gra- 
straits  the  ice  moves  continuously  westward,  ziers  own  tneir  farms,  which  are  often  from 
while  on  the  south  side  a  warmer  current  with  8,000  to  16,000  acres  in  extent, 
considerable  open  water  moves  eastward.  The  Wine  is  largely  produced ;  the  yield  in  tbe 
straits  apparently  are  never  entirely  frozen  census  year  was  4,484,666  gallons.  The  pro- 
over.  Tne  average  length  of  the  season  of  portion  of  English  to  Afrikanders  or  Cape 
possible  navigntion  is  still  a  matter  of  great  Dutch  in  Cape  Colony  is  nine  to  eleven,  in 
uncertainty  and  wide  difference  of  opinion,  liatal  one  to  one,  in  the  two  Dutch  republics 
Dr.  Bell,  the  geologist,  naturalist,  and  medical  one  to  eight,  in  all  South  Africa  three  to  five, 
officer  of  the  expedition,  estimates  the  average  The  Dutch  land-owners  have  not  been  prosper- 
at  between  four  and  five  months.  Captain  ous,  and  most  of  their  farms  are  heavily  mort- 
Grordon,  of  the  Alert,  thinks  the  average  much  gaged.  The  mercantile  and  capitalist  class  is 
shorter.  The  length  of  the  season  of  open  composed  of  Englishmen  and  otner  Europeans, 
water  varies  greatly  from  year  to  year,  and  so  The  lucrative  industries  of  diamond-digging, 
too  does  the  time  of  opening.  Without  signal-  copper-mining,  and  ostrich* farming  are  in  tbe 
stations  and  a  telegraph  system,  the  season  of  hands  of  the  English. 

navigation,  always  short,  would  be  still  further  Cshbow. — The  values  of  the  principal  ex- 
shortened  by  uncertainty  as  to  the  dates  of  ports  in  1888  were  as  follow :  Wool,  £1,608,- 
its  opening  and  olosinsr.  There  was  more  ice  140;  ostrich-feathers,  £981,880;  grease-wool, 
in  the  strait  than  usual  this  year.  If  there  is  £889,606 ;  hides  and  skins,  £486.050;  oopper- 
an  average  of  anything  like  four  or  five  months*  ore,  £464,118;  Angora  goat-hair,  £271,804. 
navigation,  the  railway  at  Fort  York,  for  which  The  total  exports  amounted  to  £4,408,898; 
surveys  are  now  being  made,  will  doubtless  be  total  imports,  £6,470,891.  The  export  of 
built.  diamonds,  which  is  returned  separately,  was 
CAPE  OF  €000  HOPE,  a  British  colony  in  in  1888  £2,742,470.  The  total  value  since 
South  Africa.  The  executive  power  is  vested  1867  was  £28,966,247. 
in  a  Governor  and  an  Executive  Council;  the  BaOrisds  aid  Tttegnpbs. — There  are  three 
le^slative  authority  in  a  Legislative  Council  of  aystems  of  railroads :  the  western,  startingfroro 
22  members,  elected  for  seven  years,  and  a  Cape  Town ;  tlie  midland,  starting  from  Port 
House  of  Assembly  of  74  members,  elected  for  Elizabeth ;  and  the  eastern,  starting  from  East 
five  years.  Suffrage  is  limited  by  a  property  London.  The  total  length  completed  in  the 
qualification.  By  a  law  of  1882  both  English  begiiming  of  1884  was  1,218  miles;  the  capital 
and  Dutch  can  be  read  in  the  Parliament  in-  outlay,  £10,487,417 ;  the  gn>s8  earnings  in 
stead  of  English  alone  as  heretofore.  The  1883,  £916,274;  the  net  earnings,  £266,726. 
Governor  is  Sir  Hercules  G.  R.  Robinson,  pre-  The  eastern  system  was  completed  to  its  ter- 
viously  Governor  of  New  South  Wales  and  aft-  minus  at  Aliwnl  North  in  August,  1886.  Tbe 
erward  of  New  Zealand,  whence  he  was  trans-  only  remaining  portion  of  the  lines  authorized 
ferred  to  the  Cape  in  1880.  Tbe  office  is  com-  by  Parliament  was  the  extension  of  the  west- 
bined  with  that  of  Hi«rh  Commissioner  for  em  line  to  the  Diamond  Fields.  While  the 
South  Africa.    The  Attorney-General  and  I^-  Bechuanaland  expedition  was  in  the  fidd,  ths 
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eolonj  obtained  a  loan  of  imperial  fands  for  narserieB.  Another  valuable  species,  tbe  ever- 
tbe  ooDstmotion  of  this  last  link  in  its  pro*  green  Cape  boxwood,  was  nscAi  for  fael  until 
jected  railway  system.  When  this  is  completed  it  was  discovered,  in  1884,  to  be  worth  two 
tbe  total  length  of  railroads,  including  branches  cents  a  cubic  inch  for  engraving.  Tbe  preserva- 
and  one  private  line,  will  be  1,642  miles,  rep-  tion  of  the  Transkei  forests,  and  the  redama- 
resenting  a  capital  expenditure  of  £14,788,600.  tion  of  the  arid  Karoo  region,  are  among  the 
During  six  months  in  1885  tbe  government  tasks  set  before  tbe  superintendent  and  the 
mi! roads  earned  a  net  profit  of  3^  per  cent,  staff  of  conservators  and  other  officials  witb 
The  British  Parliament  in  the  session  of  1885  which  he  is  to  be  provided, 
authorized  the  loan  of  £400,000  to  Cape  Colo-  FloaiicM. — The  revenue  is  mainly  derived 
nj  for  the  extension  of  the  Cape  Town  line,  from  customs.  The  estimated  revenue  for  the 
already  completed  as  far  as  Hope  Town,  to  year  ending  June  SO,  1888,  was  £8,672,110, 
Kimberley,  a  distance  of  74  miles.  The  Cape  the  actual  revenue  £8,806,588;  the  estimated 
Government  undertake  to  complete  the  line  in  revenue  for  1883-^84  was  £8,496,790,  the 
eight  months,  and  on  that  understanding  get  actual  receipts  £2,896,278.  The  expenditures 
the  money  at  8  per  cent. ;  but,  if  they  fail  to  have  exceeded  the  receipts  every  year  since 
build  the  road  within  that  time,  the  rate  will  1879.  The  revenue  for  1882-'8d,  including 
be  raised  to  5  per  oent.  It  is  expected  that  a  loans,  was  £5,448,486,  and  the  expenditures 
tramway,  to  be  replaced  in  time  by  a  railway,  £6,841,717.  The  estimated  ordinary  revenue 
will  be  bnilt  along  the  trade-route  through  the  for  1884-^85  was  £8,552,160,  estimated  ex- 
new  protectorate  of  Bechuanaland  (see  Bbohu-  penditure  £8,590,262.  The  public  debt 
▲nalahd).  The  oompletion  of  railroad  con-  amounted  on  Jan.  1,  1884,  to  £19,671,859. 
nectiona  with  Cape  Town  and  Port  Elizabeth  The  assessed  value  of  property -in  the  colony 
will  render  secure  tbe  position  of  tbe  distinctly  in  1882  was  £84,106,918. 
EnsHish  city  of  Kimberley.  This  thriving  town,  laftanal  Filitla^ — ^The  agricultural  population 
which  had  18,590  inhabitants,  has  labored  un-  of  tbe  central  districts,  mostly  belonging  to 
der  the  dread  of  the  extinction  of  the  diamond  the  African-Dutch  race,  formed  the  political 
indoatry.  Diamonds  are  found  in  four  or  five  association  called  the  Afrikander-Bond,  for 
of  the  60  or  more  dead  mud  volcanoes  scattered  the  purpose  of  defending  and  promoting  the 
about  tbe  district  The  discovery  of  similar  agricultural  interests  of  the  colony  that  were 
deposits  elsewhere  would  render  the  Kimber-  neglected  by  the  English-speaking  Parliament, 
]«y  mines,  now  buried  under  the  fallen  earth,  and  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  commerce 
unprofitable.  Tbe  decline  in  the  price  of  dia-  and  the  cities  to  such  an  extent  that  the  food 
monda,  oonourrently  with  increased  difficulty  of  the  people  was  imported  from  Australia, 
iu  working,  has  already  impaired  the  prosper-  America,  and  Europe.  Imported  flour,  cannea 
ity  of  the  place.  Healthfully  situated  on  the  fruit  and  vegetables,  salt  and  tinned  meat,  and 
central  table-land,  4,000  feet  above  tbe  sea,  it  condensed  milk,  were  cheaper  than  domestic 
is  insured,  as  the  distributing  point  for  the  in-  produce.  Three  years  after  the  organization 
land  trade  with  the  two  Boer  republics  and  the  of  the  Afrikander  party,  in  March,  1884,  the 
interior  to  the  north,  a  vigorous  development  Scanlen  ministry  gave  way  to  one  of  their  own 
mdependent  of  the  diamond  industry.  choice.  The  first  duty  of  the  Upington  rainis- 
Fanrib — ^The  colonial  forests  were  formerly  try.  was  to  ward  off  the  impending  state  bank- 
much  neglected.  A  license  system  for  cutting  mptcy.  The  expenses  of  the  Basnto  war,  and 
was  introduced  in  1875,  but  the  regulations  a  decline  in  the  receipts,  caused  by  a  general 
did  not  provide  for  ouldvating  a  succeeding  agricultural  and  commercial  depression,  left  a 
(growth,  or  protecting  young  trees.  An  earlier  deficit  of  £260,000,  in  addition  to  those  re- 
law  provides  against  incendiary  fires.  For  maining  over  from  preceding  years.  Retrench- 
several  years  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  ment  was  applied  with  an  unsparing  hand, 
the  Crown  Forests  has  been  held  by  the  Count  Officers  of  tne  army  were  rednced  to  sub- 
de  Vasseloi.  In  1888  new  regulations  were  alterns,  salaries  were  cut  down  15  or  20  per 
framed,  which  provide  for  cutting  the  forests  cent.,  and  work  on  railroads  and  harbors  was 
in  sucoeesive  sections  as  the  trees  mature,  and  stopped.  In  order  to  raise  a  larger  re  venae, 
for  replacing  them  by  planting  and  by  clearing  and  at  the  same  time  benefit  colonial  pro- 
away  follen  trees,  and  gnanling  the  young  diicers,  tbe  low  customs  duties  on  all  classes  of 
growth  from  the  depredations  of  the  natives,  goods  were  raised  to  high  figures. 
Trees  are  to  be  felled  only  m  the  season  when  The  troubles  in  Cape  Colony  were  anginent- 
the  sop  has  ceased  to  rise,  in  which  condition  ed  by  famine  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
they  make  durable  timber.  The  most  valuable  particularly  the  central  and  eastern  districts. 
Bpscies  are  the  stink  wood,  found  in  the  west-  There  was  a  deficient  harvest  in  1884,  and  in 
em,  and  sneezewood,  growing  in  the  eastern  1885  came  a  great  drought,  worms  ate  the 
dUtriots.  The  latter  is  an  imperishable  timber,  seed  in  tbe  ground,  and  hail  destroyed  the 
having  a  bitter,  pungent  taste,  like  greenheart,  standing  crops.  The  native  population  suffered 
and  resembling  it  in  being  proof  against  marine  starvation  in  some  districts.  In  Basutoland 
borers.  These  species  have  to  a  great  extent  cases  of  cannibalism  were  reported. 
disappeared  under  the  axe  of  the  wood-cutter,  P«iMaBd.^The  country  of  the  Amapondo, 
and  to  restore  them  it  is  proposed  to  establish  lying  between  Natal  and  Caffraria,  with  an 
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area  of  16,000  sqaare  miles  and  a  popnlation  state.  Humanitarian  motives  for  the  war  on 
of  about  400,000,  is  bj  natare  tUe  richest  land  behalf  of  the  Zulus  themselves  were  found  in 
in  South  Africa.  Owing  to  internal  disorders  the  barbarous  code  of  laws  practiced  bj  the 
and  the  fear  of  German  interference,  the  nomi-  capable  tyrant.  The  English  carried  off  the 
nal  protectorate  claimed  by  Cape  Colony  was  King  a  captive,  and,  after  setting  up  thirteen 
transferred  to  the  Imperial  Government  in  kinglets,  retired  from  the  country.  Phe  inter- 
1884.  The  native  Caffres  ooniine  themselves  tribal  quarrels,  tumults,  crime,  murder,  and  an- 
to  oattle-raising,  and  have  not  suffered  the  fine  ardiy  that  followed  constituted  an  annoyance 
soil  of  the  country  to  be  utilized  tor  agricult-  and  danger  to  Natal.  Consequently  the  Im- 
ural  purposes.  Cotton  grows  wild  in  the  ex-  perial  Government  determined  to  restore  the 
tensive  wooded  districts.  The  products  of  both  system  of  Cetewayo,  which  it  was  thought 
the  tropical  and  the  temperate  zones  can  be  could  be  accomplished  by  simply  setting  the 
cultivated.  There  are  two  excellent  harbors,  imprisoned  monarch  free  in  Zululand.  Cete- 
St.  John^s  Moutli  and  Port  Grosvenor,  through  wayo  was  welcomed  by  a  part  of  his  fcrmer 
which  a  considerable  trade  has  been  carried  subjects,  but  others  clung  to  their  new  chiefs, 
on  by  Natal  merchants,  but  it  has  suffered  of  the  most  powerful  of  whom,  Usibepn  or  Zi be- 
late  from  the  lawlessness  of  the  people  and  the  bu,  had  a  following  as  strong  as  Oetewayo^^ 
exactions  of  the  paramount  chief;  tlmquikela,  and  was  aided  by  Transvaal  Boers,  who  found 
who  levies  a  toll  of  6«.  on  every  wagon  and  in  anarchic  Zulnland  an  opportunity  for  acquir- 
£50  on  every  cargo.  This  chief  has  become  ing  land  and  loot  by  taking  sides  in  native 
brutalized  by  alcohol  and  insolent  to  an  in-  quarrels  according  to  thmr  old  practice.  The 
snfferable  degree  toward  the  white  people.  English,  in  restoring  Cetawayo,  assigned  to 
His  under-chiefs  have  taken  advantage  of  his  Usibepn  the  lands  he  occupied  in  the  north, 
slack  and  vicious  rule  to  assert  their  independ-  and,  in  order  to  prevent  an  influx  into  Natal 
ence  and  to  vie  with  him  in  rapacity  ana  bar-  of  natives  ousted  from  their  lands  in  the  course 
barity.  A  mining  company  that  worked  with  of  inter- tribal  wars,  and  provide  for  the  Zulus 
profit  the  copper-ore  that  is  abundant  in  the  who  preferred  English  administration,  annexed 
mountains  was  obliged  by  the  violence  of  the  a  broad  tract  called  the  Zulu  reserve  along  the 
natives  to  abandon  its  plant.  The  Amaxebes,  Natal  frontier.  The  reserve  is  the  moat  fertile 
who  were  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  district  in  Cetewayo^s  old  kingdom.  The  re- 
Cape  Government  in  1876,  have  been  hard  stored  King,  in  attempting  to  subdue  Uaibepa 
pressed  by  the  Pondos.  The  magistrate,  Capt.  and  re-establish  his  rule  over  the  rest  of  his  old 
O'Connor,  and  Mr.  Stamford  were  sent  by  dominions,  was  himself  *^  eaten  up "  by  Usibe- 
the  Cape  Government  to  treat  with  the  Pondo  pu  and  died  in  the  early  part  of  1884,  a  fugitive 
King  concerning  the  abatement  of  disorders,  in  the  reserve.  The  rightful  heir  to  the  king- 
such  as  the  plundering  of  merchants.  Mes-  dom,  acconlin^  to  Zulu  law,  was  Cetewayo's 
sengers  of  Umquikela  greeted  these  envoys  youthful  son  Diniznln.  On  May  21, 1884,  Lu- 
with  a  war-dan<*e,  and  cast  grass  and  dirt  at  cas  Meyer,  who  had  ooUected  a  party  of  fifty 
them,  to  show  that  their  master  despised  the  other  Boers,  convened  a  number  of  Znlu  chiefs 
white  people  and  challenged  them  to  fight  and  crowned  Dinizuln  King  of  Zululand.  The 
After  tnat,  robberies  and  outrages  grew  more  Zulus  with  the  Boer  contingent,  numbering 
frequent.  Drink,  crime,  and  disease  have  about  one  hundred  men,  attacked  and  defeated 
greatly  increased  among  the  Pondo  and  Fingo  Usibepn,  who  fled  for  his  life  to  the  reserve, 
tribes  of  this  region.  In  1885  their  condition  In  aocordanoe  with  a  previous  agreement,  Dini- 
waa  made  worse  by  famine.  There  is  some  zulu  signed  a  deed  of  gift  granting  the  white 
German  trade  with  the  independent  tribes,  volunteers  for  their  services  a  tract  of  land  in 
and  agents  have  approached  Umquikela  with  the  west,  bordering  on  the  Transvaal,  embrao- 
reference  to  obtaining  the  port  of  St.  John's  ing  nearly  one  third  of  what  was  lett  of  Zulu- 
river  for  a  German  settlement  On  June  6,  hind,  or  8,000,000  out  of  the  total  10,000,000 
1H85,  that  "paramount  and  independent  chief  acres.  Diniznln  afterward  denied  that  he  ceded 
of  Pondolana''  issued  a  proclamation  in  which  to  them  so  large  a  tract,  saying  that,  while  he 
he  denied  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  assume  spoke  one  thing  with  his  mouth,  the  Boers 
the  protectorate  that  had  been  proclaimed  over  wrote  another  thing  on  the  paper.  As  in 
the  coast  by  the  High  Commissioner,  and  de-  Bechuanaland,  since  treaties  with  Great  Brit- 
dared  his  willingness  to  negotiate  with  any  ain  forbade  the  direct  annexation  of  the  newly 
nation  with  reference  to  opening  up  the  ports  settled  districts  to  the  South  African  Republic, 
and  developing  the  commerce  of  his  country,  the  white  farmers  set  up  an  independent  state 
Zililuid. — Under  the  despotic  rule  of  Cete-  called  the  Republic  of  Western  Zululand.  The 
wayo,  Zululand  was  a  well-organized  and  well-  British  Government  complained  that  the  Trans- 
administered  state.  The  existence  in  South  vaal  authorities  in  allowing  these  proceedings 
Africa  of  a  native  government  so  powerful  was  infringed  the  stipulation  in  the  convention  cif 
considered  a  danger  to  white  civilization  in  that  February,  1884,  which  provides  that  they  ahall 
part  of  the  world,  and  when  the  Zulus  threat-  do  their  utmost  to  prevent  encroachments  by 
ened  to  conquer  the  Transvaal  Boers,  the  Brit-  the  burahers  on  land  outside  of  the  boundaries 
ish  Gh>vemment  intervened  and  with  a  great  of  the  South  African  Republic.  The  republic 
sacrifice  of  lives  and  money  cruahed  this  Caffre  agreed  to  appoint  oommissionera  on  its  eaa^ 
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ern  aod  weateni  frontiers,  and  the  British  thority  of  the  republic.  In  the  summer  of 
Giivernment  to  appoint  commissioners  in  the  1885  a  representative  of  the  republio  of  West- 
Dative  territories  outside,  to  prevent  trespass-  em  Zuhikiid  visited  England  to  confer  with 
\qz.  Neither  party  gave  practical  effect  to  this  the  authorities  with  reference  to  the  recog- 
ftrticle  at  the  convention,  nor  did  the  British  nition  of  the  new  state,  and,  more  particular* 
aatborities  prevent  Englisli  subjects  from  join-  ly.  of  the  land- titles.  A  considerable  number 
ii^  the  Boer  volunteers  in  their  enterprises,  of  the  settlers  were  British  subjects,  who  were 
Trie  community  of  Western  Zululand  included  predisposed  in  favor  of  the  annexation  of  the 
s  considerable  proportion  of  Natalians.  The  district  to  Natal.  In  July  the  Natal  Legis- 
new  republic  claimed,  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  lative  Oouncil  passed  resolutions  in  favor  of 
that  Dinizaln  repudiated,  a  protectorate  over  the  extension  of  the  imperial  jurisdiction  over 
Zdl aland,  and  betrayed  the  intention  of  absorb-  the  whole  of  Zululand  and  Amatongaland  up 
mi  other  dii^tricta  of  the  remnant  of  Zululand  to  the  Portuguese  frontier,  with  the  view  of 
tint  the  Zulus  declared  was  too  small  to  pro-  uniting  the  territory  to  Natal  '^  as  soon  as  ex- 
vide  food  for  the  people.  A  line  of  farms  along  isting  difficulties  shall  have  been  adjusted." 
the  edge  of  tho  reserve  was  marked  off  with  The  discovery  of  gold  in  northeastern  Trans- 
beacons,  and  sites  were  chosen  for  towns  and  vaal  may  be  the  cause  of  British  expansion  in 
seaporta,  by  the  Boers.  these  quarters.  The  population  in  the  new 
St.  LMte  lay* — Since  the  visit  of  Transvaal  gold-fields  is  increasing,  and  gold  is  sent  down 
delegates  to  Europe  in  1884,  Germans  have  the  country  in  larger  amounls  each  month.  If 
entertained  the  idea  of  a  commercial  andpo*  the  promise  ofthe  mines  holds  out,  the  influx  ot 
litical  connection  with  the  South  African  Ke-  American  and  English  miners  will  probably  re- 
pablic  Qerman  oapital  was  subscribed  for  a  suit  in  the  separation  of  the  district  from  the 
railroad  to  Delagoa  Bay,  but  the  concession  South  African  Republic,  and  its  eventual  an- 
from  the  Transvaal  frontier  to  the  port,  the  nexation  by  Great  Britain. 
Portuguese  section,  was  in  English  hands.  The  Zulus  were  reduced  to  severe  extremi- 
The  Aiaglect  of  the  Euglish  Government  to  ties  by  their  internal  strife  and  demoraliaation, 
pit  an  end  to  the  disorders  in  Zululand  and  the  loss  of  their  best  lands,  and  a  short  crop  in 
Pondolaod  suggested  the  scheme  of  establish-  1884,  which  compelled  them  to  buy  imported 
in$^  a  German  port  on  the  coast  The  German  food,  when  in  1885  they  suffered  a  harder  fam- 
Govemmant,  provoked  br  English  action  at  ine,  and  entered  Natal  in  oonaiderable  numbers 
the  Cameroons  and  in  the  Pacific,  was  not  in  quest  of  work  and  food, 
sv^erse  to  applying  here  its  colonial  doctrine  The  Hiwfliwfiti  Csiit  ff  Aflrfcit — After  prevent- 
that  not  proximity  nor  historical  claims,  but  ing  Germany  from  obtaining  a  footing  in  dan- 
eilective  jurisdiction,  confers  territorial  rights,  gerous  proidmity  to  the  two  Dutch  republics 
Dtaiznlu  had  as  adviser  a  German  named  Ein-  on  the  southeastern  coast,  and  thrusting  the 
w<Ud,  who  held  out  to  him  the  hope  that  Ger-  protectorate  of  Bechuanaland  between  the 
laany  wonld  extend  the  protection  denied  by  Transvaal  and  the  German  possessions  on  the 
Great  Britain,  and  save  his  people  and  their  re-  Atlantic  coast,  the  English  Government  was 
rnaioing  lands  from  the  rapacity  of  the  Boers,  less  anxious  about  the  development  of  German 
With  &ia  expectation,  Diniznlu  conveyed  to  colonial  interests  on  the  southwest  coast,  and 
Eiawnid,  acting  as  agent  for  the  Bremen  mer-  even  contemplated  the  cession  to  Germany  ot 
chant  Lftderitz,  whose  acquisitions  in  Nama-  the  new  English  colony  of  Walfish  Bay.  The 
qnaUmd  and  Damaraland  afforded  the  ground  Cape  Oolonists  were  not  of  the  same  mind,  for 
f  <jr  deolaring  German  sovereignty  on  the  south-  in  August  the  Gape  House  of  Assembly  passed 
west  ooaat  of  Africa,  the  port  of  St.  Lucia  Bay,  a  bill  to  admit  free  of  duty  all  goods  landed  at 
with  100s,000  acres  of  land.  The  German  squad-  Walfish  Bay,  the  object  being  to  prevent  the 
ron  oo  the  east  coast  was  under  way  to  hoist  trade  of  the  region  from  passing  entirely  into 
the  German  flag,  when  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  sent  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  whose  colonies  sur- 
tbe  English  ship  GhMhawk  to  forestall  the  Ger-  round  that  port. 

mana,  and  in  Deoeraber,  1884,  Commander  Notwithstanding  the  diplomatic  triumph  of 

M<x>re  raiaad  the  British  colors  over  the  port.  Prince  Bismarck  in  Uie  Angra-Paqaefia  con- 

Tbe  German  Gk>Temment  protested.   The  Eng-  troversy,  the  claims  of  Herr  Lflderita  to  the 

lish  Goyemment  Justified  its  action  by  a  prior  more  valaable  part  of  his  purchase — the  min- 

rizbt,  baaed  npon  the  cession  of  the  port  to  ing-lands  in  the  Herero  country— rested  on  so 

Great  Britain  by  King  Panda,  forty  years  be-  insecure  a  title  that  the  English  might  have 

fore.    After  the  interohange  of  several  notes,  restricted  German  colonization  to  the  barren 

t.'ie  Gennaa  Government  concluded   to  rec-  and  waterless  sands  of  the  beach.    Such  a  re- 

<»?niae  ttie  validity  of  the  English  occupation,  suit  was  actually  accomplished  by  the  Cape 

bat  not  withont  receivinff  important  oonoes-  Government,  with  whose  commissioner,  Mr. 

ftioDs  in  other  quarters.    The  citiaens  of  West-  Palgrave,  Maharero,  the  rightful  lord  of  the 

em  Zolulnnd  also  raised  a  protest  against  the  territory  behind  Sandwich  Harbor  and  Wal- 

sjsumpCioo  of  British  sovereignty  of  any  part  fish  Bay,  concluded  a  treaty,  acknowledging  a 

o:  the  kingdom  of  Diaiaulu,  all  of  which,  ao-  British  protectorate,  in  November,  1884,  after 

oirding  to  a  proclamation  of  the  acting  state  refusing  two  months  before  to  treat  with  a 

Preaideiit,  Loett  Meyer,  is  subject  to  Sie  an*  German  agent  who  came  on  the  same  errand. 
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He  was  forroerlj  fHend] j  to  the  Germaiifli  bat  ever,  are  formed  of  eoral  reefi,  incloBuig  la- 

was  angry  with  them  for  sapplying  his  rebel-  gooiis,  which  usually  have  channeis  connectiDg 

lious  vassals  with  arms.  The  Imperial  Govern*  with  the  sea.    These  have  a  thin  soil  and  a 

ment  in  London  disavowed  the  act  of  the  colo-  limited  rainfall.     Their  vegetation  is  scanty, 

nial  authorities,  and  left  the  whole  region,  ex-  and  the  only  useful  plants  are  the  oocoannt- 

oept  the  port  and  district  of  Walfish  Bay,  open  palm,  which  thrives  in  all  the  islands  of  the 

to  German  colonial  operations.    Forty  years  archipelago,  and  the  pandanns  or  screw-pi  oe, 

back  the  Herero  Caffres  were  subjugated  by  which  yields  a  juicy  fruit.    Thera  is  no  indige- 

the  Nama  chief,  Jonker  Afrikander.    Twenty  nous  fauna,  but  pigs  and  chickens  are  raised 

years  later  they  rose  against  their  masters.    In  by  the  natives. 

1670  peace  was  concluded  through  the  etforts  The  Caroline  Islands  proper  are  usually  cgd- 
of  the  missionary,  Dr.  Jahn,  on  terms  that  sidered  to  comprise  the  Central  Carolines  and 
made  all  the  Hottentot  tribes  vast^als  of  the  the  Pelew  group.  They  extend  from  181  "^  4' 
Herero  chief.  The  English,  in  treating  for  to  168^  6' east  longitude,  and  from  SO"*  6'  to  1" 
Walfish  Buy,  negotiated  with  Maharero  as  well  8'  north  latitude.  They  have  a  total  area  of 
as  with  the  local  Topnaar  tribe.  In  1876  the  about  1,200  square  miles.  They  have  the  La- 
British  Government,  by  agreement  with  the  drones  on  the  north  and  New  Britain  on  the 
Herero,  declared  a  protectorate  over  Damara-  south,  and  extend  nearly  to  the  Philipidnes  on 
land,  but,  when  the  Hottentots  began  a  new  the  west  and  the  Marshall  Islands  on  the  east, 
conflict  with  the  Herero,  in  the  autumn  of  Their  population  is  estimated  variously,  as  low 
1880,  withdrew  the  protectorate.  The  mount-  as  20,000  and  as  high  as  70,000.  The  inhsb- 
ain  tribes  have  not  yet  been  reduced  to  sub-  itants  are  of  the  brown  Polynesian  race,  with 
mission,  but  continue  tlie  war  by  means  of  straight  hair,  which  is  supposed  by  some  eth* 
depredations  on  the  Herero  cattle-herds.  In  nologists  to  be  related  to  the  Caucasian  fam- 
April,  1884,  Maharero  reconquered  southwest-  ily.  They  are  inteUectnally  superior  to  the 
em  Hereroland,  where  the  mines  are  situ-  woolly-haired  race  south  of  the  equator,  but 
ated,  to  work  which  a  large  German  company  they  are  savages  in  habits  and  nature,  except 
has  been  formed,  and  the  sandy  coast  district  where  they  have  been  elevated  by  the  efforts 
of  the  Topnaars,  driving  the  inhabitants  to  of  American  missionaries.  There  are  evidences 
take  refuge  with  the  Europeans  in  Sandwich  on  some  of  the  islands  of  sn  extinct  civiliza- 
Harbor  and  Walfish  Bay.  The  same  territory,  tion.  Their  own  religion  is  a  worship  of  spir- 
induding  the  mining-lands  in  Maharero's  he-  its.  In  several  of  the  islands  rites  are  per- 
reditary  domain,  were  purchased  of  the  Top-  formed  by  priests.  The  islanders  go  nearly 
naar  chiefs  by  Herr  LHaeritz  for  £20.  naked,  and  tattoo  their  bodies.  They  are  given 

CABOUNS  IBLAlfDS)  an  archipelago  in  the  to  licentiousness  and  intemperance,  and  have 

Pacific  Ocean.    Including  the  Marshid)  and  GU-  been  greatly  demoralized  through  intercourse 

bert  groups,  there  are  fi^m  500  to  800  islands  with  European  traders.    Feuds  are  frequent 

and  &ets.    Geographers  sometimes  apply  the  and  bloody.    Like  the  Maoris  and  Hawaiians, 

name  thus  to  all  the  islands  lying  along  the  with  whom  they  are  identical  in  race,  they 

e<^uator  between  the Philippinesand  the  Kings-  have  not  only  deteriorated  morally  and  phys- 

raiU  group,  dividing  them  into  the  Western  ically,  but  have  decluied  in  numbers  through 

Carolines,  or  Pelew  Islands,  the  Central  Caro-  contact  with  whites.    They  are  still  ruled  by 

lines,  and  the  Eastern  Carolines  or  Mulgrave  hereditary  chiefs. 

Archipelago,  comprising  the  Marshall  and  Gil-  The  islands  were  discovered  by  Saaredra, 

bert  groups.    Sometimes  the  latter  islands  are  who  sailed  through  the  Central  Carolines  in 

treated  as  geographically  distinct  from  the  1628,  and  by  Drake,  who  sighted  the  Pelews 

Carolines,  and  the  Pelews  are  considered  as  a  in  1679.    In  1686  the  Spanish  Admiral  Fran- 

oomponentpartof  the  archipelago  or  as  an  iso-  cesco  Lazeano  rediscovered  the  islands  and 

lated  group.  gave  them  their  name  after  Charles  II  of  Spain. 

The  Pelew  or  Pelau  Islands,  sometimes  called  Missionary  teaching  was  begun  by  the  Span- 

the  Western  Carolines,  have  an  area  of  about  iards  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but  was  soon 

846  square  miles.    They  are  almost  entirely  abandoned.    The  islands  were  visited  by  whal* 

encircled  by  a  coral  reef.    Their  population  is  ers  and  occasional  traders,  but  the  trade  until 

from  8,000  to  10,000.    The  Central  Carolines  recently  was  insignificant.    Strong's  Island,  the 

consist  of  about  48  groups,  containing  several  midmost  island  of  the  Central  Carolines,  was 

hundred  islands.    The  Eastern  Carolines,  or  discovered  by  the  American  Captain  Croner. 

Malgrave  Archipelago,  comprise  the  Marshall  American  missionaries  established  themselves 

or  Radick  and  the  Gilbert  groups.   Their  popu-  on  the  larger  islands  in  1861.    Through  their 

lation  is  supposed  to  exce^  100,000.  efforts  civilization  and  education  have  spread 

A  few  of  the  islands  are  of  volcanic  origin,  from  group  to  group  until  the  whole  archipel- 

Their  basaltic  masses,  rising  boldly  out  of  the  ago  has  been  brought  under  their  infinenco. 

water,  are  clothed  with  woods  and  covered  They  have  reduced  to  writing  five  of  the  dia- 

with  rich  soil,  yielding  bread-fruit,  cocoanuts,  lects,  and  printed  in  them  various  school-books 

sugar-cane,  oranges,  and  bananas.     Of  this  and  parts  of  the  Bible.    There  are  over  fifty 

character  are  Knsaie,  Ponape,  Ruk,  Pelew,  and  Christian  churches,  with  4,000  oomnranicantfi. 

Tap.    The  great  majority  of  the  islands,  how-  A  remarkable  change  in  the  character  and  man- 
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un  of  the  people  hM  been  prodaoed  through 
the  dbintereeted  labors  of  the  miMioDaries. 
The  Sptniards  in  the  Philippine  and  Ladrone 
I^mds  hare  bad  some  interconrse  and  trade 
vhh  the  Pelews,  Tap.  and  the  other  iskinds  in 
tbe  Testem  part  of  the  archipelago.  In  Yap 
i^psnuh  mission  was  establisned  in  1856. 

Until  the  development  of  the  trade  in  eapra^ 
or  dried  eoooannt,  there  was  little  to  attract 
tnden  in  the  Oaroline  Islands.  The  oil  of  the 
coeotnnt  is  exteosiTely  osed  in  soap-maktng.  It 
produces  the  only  soap  that  can  be  used  with 
ah  water.  The  oil  is  extracted  in  Europe  and 
tiie  residanm  is  used  to  feed  cattle.  There  is 
also  some  trade  in  M0Ad-<2e-in«r,  or  tr^^Mm^.  En- 
ropetns  settled  on  PonapCf  Y«i,  and  some  of 
tbeotiMT  islands,  do  considerable  bnsiness  with 
Tittlers.    The  principal  European  goods  bar- 


bark-strips.  What  is  called  monej  !»  aragon- 
ite-stone  in  disks,  weighing  often  two  or  three 
tons.  The  stones  are  brought  from  a  quarrj  in 
the  Pelew  islands.  These  stones  are  placed  as 
a  i^gn  of  weali^  around  the  mounds  on  which 
the  large  houses,  with  mats  for  walls  and  roofs, 
are  built  The  trepang-fisheries  of  Yap  are  ex- 
hausted. The  copra-trade,  amounting  to  650 
tons,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  English  firm  of 
O^Eeefe  &  Co.,  which  has  more  then  half  of 
the  whole  trade ;  Oapt.  Holcombe,  an  Ameri- 
can, associated  with  the  Germans;  and  the  Ger- 
man houses  of  Hemsheim  &  Co.,  and  the  South 
Sea  Trading  and  Plantation  Company.  The 
natives  will  drink  no  spirits,  but  are  eager  pur- 
chasers of  fire-arms  and  ammunition,  as  well  as 
of  pipes  and  tobacco,  axes,  saws,  and  other 
tools,  fish-hooks,  etc.    They  are  very  industri- 
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tared  widi  the  islanders  are  hardware,  tobacco, 
ipirita,  and  glass  bottles.  Pearl-shells  are  also 
exported,  and  from  the  Pelew  Islands  connd- 
erible  qnantitios  of  tortoise-shell  are  obtained. 
Yap,  the  westernmost  of  the  Gentral  Caroline 
Uiads,  is  tbe  name  of  a  group  of  small  vol- 
esnie  inlands  enoiroled  by  coral  reefs.  They  lie 
cioie  together,  and  are  usually  spoken  of  as 
fivm^di  tormina  a  single  islsnd.  Unlike  other 
■bods  of  the  western  Pacific,  Yap  is  densely 
popolited,  oootaining  several  tribes  number- 
a?  together  12,000  individuals.  The  inhab- 
itiDts  retain  traces  of  an  earlier  civilization. 
I^  coostmot  stone  piers,  and  their  canoes  are 
*ril  designed  and  graceful,  with  carved  oma* 
ttntt  St  either  end.  There  is  an  excellent  har- 
W,  called  Toinil  Bay,  in  the  southeast  The 
People  are  comparatively  light  in  color,  the 
■Deo  tall  and  well  formed,  elaborately  tattooed, 
*ith  their  l^mg  hair  tied  in  a  knot ;  the  women 
M^ter  of  hoe,  with  braided  hair  and  a  skirt  of 


ous,  and  simple  in  their  wants,  but  the  numer- 
ous chiefs  are  continually  at  war  with  one  an- 
other, and  exert  themselves  to  obtain  the  best 
weapons.  Their  residences  bristle  with  can- 
nons, among  them  large  Armstrong  guns. 

The  white  residents  on  the  islands  of  north- 
em  Micronesia  are  of  two  classes,  missionaries 
and  traden.  The  missionaries  are  sent  out  by 
the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  The 
principal  islands  of  the  Caroline  group,  besides 
X  ap,  are  Eussie  or  Strong's  Island,  Ponape  or 
Ascension  Island,  with  their  dependent  islets, 
and  Rnk  or  Hogolen,  a  collection  of  low  and 
high  islands  within  an  encircling  reef.  Traden 
do  not  reside  permanently  on  the  latter  group, 
nor  upon  Ulea,  Faralep,  Nuguor,  and  other 
small  islets  of  the  archipelago.  The  collective 
export  of  all  of  them  is  perhaps  200  tons  of  co- 
pra.and  a  few  tons  of  the  inferior  black-edged 
pearl-shell.  Ensaie  and  Ponape  are  high  isl- 
ands, consisting  of  masses  of  lofty  hills.    They 
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are  exceedingly  prodoctive,  and  abound  in  shoald  call  at  one  of  the  ports  declared  open 
traits,  such  as  bananas,  pineapples,  manii^es,  for  trade.  On  March  4  of  that  year  Mr.  Layard 
andlirnes.  Yams  are  grown  in  great  qnantities.  and  Ooant  Hatzfeldt  presented  simnltaneous 
The  land  is  covered  with  rich  vegetation.  On  notes  denying  that  Spain  had  any  jnrisdietion 
Knsaie,  the  smaller  island,  the  popnlation  does  over  the  islands.  Mr.  Layard*s  note  said  that 
not  exceed  400,  all  Christians.  Several  Amori-  her  Majesty'^  Government  refnsed  to  admit 
can  missionaries  reside  among  them.  The  ex-  the  right  claimed  by  Spain  over  the  Coro- 
portation,  amounting  to  48  tons  of  copra,  is  in  line  or  Pelew  Islands,  ^*  over  which  she  has 
the  hands  of  a  German  firm.  Ponape  is  the  never  exercised,  and  does  not  now  exercisef 
headquarters  of  the  American  missionaries,  any  actual  dominion.**  The  Crerman  note  wor 
There  are  II  of  them  on  the  island,  and  about  of  the  same  purport.  To  these  protests  no 
as  many  traders,  agents  of  an  English,  a  Ger-  answer  was  ever  returned  by  the  Spanish  Gov- 
man,  und  an  American  house.  The  exports  emroent.  In  the  German  note  Count  Hatz- 
are  about  40  tons  of  copra,  8  tons  of  black-  feldt  said  that  *^  in  accordance  with  the  princi* 
edged  pearl,  and  a  large  quantity  of  the  nuts  pies  of  modern  international  law  the  Imperial 
of  the  ivory- palm.  On  Ponape  are  the  ruins  Government  would  not  be  able  to  recognize 
of  a  city  built  up  out  of  the  water  on  stone  those  alleged  rights"  (of  sovereignty  and  power 
foundations.  In  Kusaie  are  ruins  of  artificial  to  levy  customs)  ^'in  so  far  as  they  are  not  sane- 
harbors,  small  canals,  a  paved  street^  and  a  tioned  by  treaty,  or  appear  to  have  been  (7tf/a<;^^ 
large  rectangular  stone  edifice.  exercised.*'    In  1876  Sefior  Canovas'  del  Cas- 

In  the  atolls  of  the  Marshall  group  American  tillo,  when  Prime  Minister,  said  to  Mr.  Lay- 
missionaries  and  German  and  English  trade-  ard  that  Spain  had  never  claimed  sovereignty 
agents  are  tlie  white  residents.  Ebon  Atoll,  over  the  Caroline  group.  The  following  year 
the  chief  station  of  the  missionaries,  and  Na-  the  Foreign  Minister,  Sefior  Calderon  Collantes, 
morik,  export  but  little.  Mill!  Atoll  produces  officially  declared  that  the  pretensions  of  Spain 
for  export  90  tons  of  copra.  The  exportation  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago  were  limited  tobalo 
of  Amho,  with  8,000  inbabitonts,  is  220  tons,  and  the  acUaoent  islands.  The  British  Govern- 
divided  between  the  Hernsheims  and  the  South  roent  sent  a  squadron  in  1882  to  punish  the 
Sea  Trading  and  Plantation  Company,  and  the  natives  of  the  northern  island  of  the  Pelew 
English  house  of  Henderson  &  Macfarlaoe.  group  for  on  outrage  committed  on  a  wrecked 
The  export  of  majuroy  860  tons,  passes  mainly  British  crew  two  years  before,  and  on  the  re- 
through  English  hands.  The  produce  of  both  port  of  outrages  on  the  natives  committed  bj 
islands  is  often  greatly  diminished  by  native  O'Keefe's  agents  in  Yap,  sent  a  man-of-war  to 
wars.  In  Jaluit,  which  produces  70  tons,  and  investigate  the  matter, 
exports  large  qnantities  collected  by  the  traders  In  the  spring  of  1885,  after  Germany  had 
from  the  other  islands  of  the  group  and  the  planted  her  flog  in  Papua  and  New  Britain, 
Caroline  Islands,  the  German  firms  alone  are  and  had  laid  down  the  doctrine  at  the  Congo 
represented.  conference  that  the  effective  exercise  of  sover- 

Si^aBldi  dotas  ef  Serenlgatyt— In  the  absence  eignty  alone  confers  sovereign  rights,  the  Span- 
of  any  contending  claims,  the  Caroline  Islands,  ish  governor  of  the  Philippines  published  a  de- 
er at  least  the  Central  Carolines  and  the  Pe-  cree  ordering  the  naval  authorities  to  make 
lews,  have  usually  been  considered  as  forming  arrangements,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  effect- 
a  part  of  the  colonial  empire  of  Spain.  They  ive  possession  of  the  island,  to  send  war-vessels 
were  discovered  by  Spaniards;  they  lie  near  to  Yap  to  hoist  the  Spanish  fiag. 
Spanish  colonies ;  until  recent  times  the  Span-  The  spring  and  summer  passed  away  without 
iards  alone  held  communication  with  the  isl-  this  intention  being  carried  out,  nntU  the  dis- 
auders ;  and  they  have  been  marked  on  the  patch  of  a  German  gunboat  for  the  purpose  of 
maps  as  Spanish  territory  since  their  discovery  occupying  them  in  the  name  of  Germany  im- 
in  the  days  when  Spain  and  Portugnl  were  the  pressed  the  Spanish  authorities  with  the  neces- 
only  colonizing  powers,  and  when  the  whole  sity  of  prompt  action. 

New  World  was  divided  between  them  in  a  In  August  naval  Lieutenant  Capriles  was 

bull  issued  in  1594  by  Pope  Alexander  VI,  commissioned  as  governor  of  the  Caroline  and 

who  drew  a  line  across  the  map  as  the  bound-  Pelew  Islands,  and  sent  in  the  steamer  Car- 

ary  of  their  respective  dominions.    The  Span-  riedo  to  take  possession,  with  an  infantry  lieu- 

ish  Government  has  exercised  authority  over  tenant  as  his  secretary,  28  soldiers,  and  26  con- 

the  islands  by  such  acts  as  carrying  off  the  en-  viots  to  build  stations.    He  was  accompanied 

tire  popnlation  of  some  of  the  smaller  ones  to  by  four  Spaniah  monks,  who  went  to  convert 

the  lAdrones.    Its  sovereignty  was  never  con-  the  natives. 

tested  until  the  question  was  raised  by  the  The  natives  of  Yap,  who  suffered  from  the 

English  and  German  Governments  in  1876  in  arbitrary  and  ni^ust  dealings  of  O^Eeefe  and 

connection  with  an  attempt  of  the  Spanish  the  other  Europeans,  and  who  wished  a  sto(i 

consul  at  Hong-Kong  to  perform  ofiicial  acts  to  be  put  to  the  endless  wars  among  them- 

with  reference  to  the  Carolines.    He  demand-  selves,  petitioned  the  Goveroor^General  of  the 

ed  that  certain  natives  of  the  islands  who  were  Philippines  for  a  Spanbfa  protectorate  in  Sep- 

rescued  at  sea  should  be  placed  in  his  care,  and  teraber,  1884.    Captain  Holcombe,  the  Ameri- 

that  a  German  vessel  clearing  for  the  isl^ids  can  trader,  prepared  and  presented  the  docu- 
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ment  on  tfadr  beliair.    In  Febrnu?,  1885,  th«  were  ordered,  before  the  news  reached  Spain, 

corvette  Vetatoo  Tiaited  the  ulaods,  bat  did  to  oomplete  the  SpaDish  occupstiuD  of  Yep  if 

sot  consamiuate  anj  form  of  aDDesatioD.    In  their  foroe  was  equal  to  that  of  the  Oermana. 

Juiv,  1886,  an  ippropriation  of  moDey  for  the  The  oraiser  Velasoo  left  Uanila  for  that  por- 

u'liiimigtratioii  of  the  islands  was  indaded  in  poM.    The  lltii  called  at  Maoila  to  report  bj 

lue  budget  of  the  Pbilippinea.  tel^rapb   to  the  German  Govaroment.     The 

Tie  FlMdag  ef  tke  Genaa  FUg,— The  SpanUh  troop*  on  tlie  Velasoo,  afterward  replaced  by 

Testis  Manila  and  San  Qnentin  arrived  at  Yap  the  Valiente,  took  possession  of  the  island. 

August  as,  and  b^an  to  make  preparations  EielHwiil  li  Bpik.— The  German  attempt  to 

lyr  taking  formal  possession  of  the   island,  annex  the  Caroline  Islands  snddenly  chiliad 

SeQor  Uaprilea,  as  gorernor,  aelected  a  site  for  the  cordial  feelings  existing  between  Spain  and 

>  8ag-etaff  and  made  a  formal  deokration  of  Qennanj,  and  roused  a  sentiment  of  animoait; 

tiie  act,  attcMvd  bj  bis  staff  and  the  trim  ao-  to  Oermanr  ao  strong  that  it  seemed  likely  to 


enmpanjing  the  expedition.     On  the  night  of  prodnoe  a  var  between  the  two  eonntriea. 

An^st  S4  the  German  gunboat  litis  steamed  The  effb^re  warmth  of  feeling  manifested  by 

into  the  harbor  and  landed  men,  who  hoisted  the  virit  of  King  Alfonso  to  Germany,  led  to 

ths  Oerraaa  war-fiag  and  took  posseeston  in  the  insnlt  of  the  Spanish  King  by  a  Parisian 

ihe  name  of  Germany.    The  imperial  flag  on-  mob  and  the  estrangement  from  Franoe  of  all 

etpeetedJy  met  the  view  oF  the  Spaniards  the  parties  botthe  Republicans.    The  cunse  of  the 

sett  morning.     The  newly  appointed  Spanish  intimate   relations  betireen   the   Spanish  and 

irnremor  wished  to  pnll  it  down  and  eneot  an  German  Govern m ants  was  tbe  service  rendered 

wvapation  by  foroe,  bot  was  reatrainad  by  the  by  Germany  in  introdacing  Spain  into  tbe  En- 

niv^  eommander,  to  whom  Gen.  Terreroe  had  ropean  oonoert  after  seventy  years  of  existence 

irivenordentoavoid  any  conflict  with  the  Ger<  as  a  second-rate  power.    Ju  log  Ferry,  during 

moos.     Tbe  Spanish  officers  delivered  to  the  bi^i  first  ministry,  suggested  the  idea  and  prof- 

'ieniuui  eommandera  formal  protest.   Csptiun  fered  his  servioea,  but  Count  de  la  Vega,  the 

E'pana  tban  re-erabarked  the  cattle  and  mato-  Spanish  Foreign  Minister  at  the  time,  preferred 

riiU  and  retamed  to  report  to  the  Governor-  to  accept  the  offices  of  Germany.    The  projeot 

General  at  MaotU.    The  Spanbb  oommandera  baa  not  yet  been  carried  onL    The  Carolina 
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inoident  was  now  made  the  most  of  by  the  era!  press  called  upon  the  GoTemment  to  de- 
Spanish  Republicaos,  and  was  also  used  bj  the  clare  war.  In  Valencia  the  German  flag  was 
Liberal  opposition  for  political  purposes,  while  insulted  in  the  same  way  as  at  Madrid.  In 
anti-German  sentiment  in  France  found  a  vent  Saragossa  and  other  towns  similar  demonstra- 
in  inspiring  Spanish  hostility  to  Germany.  The  tions  took  place.  Many  merchants  trading 
cities  of  Spain  became  the  scene  of  demonstrsr  with  Germany  countermanded  their  orders, 
tions  against  Germany,  which,  besides  express-  The  excitement  continued  for  weeks  at  Barce- 
ing  a  general  sentiment  that  the  Germans  had  lona,  Valencia,  and  other  republican  centers, 
presumed  upon  the  military  inferiority  of  Spain  Many  newspapers  were  confiscated  or  de- 
to  override  her  well-defined  and  substantial  nonnoed  by  the  authorities.  About  two  hun- 
rights,  were  the  cover  of  a  Liberal  assault  dred  persons  were  arrested  for  seditious  cries 
upon  the  ministry,  a  Republican  manifestation  in  different  towns. 

against  the  form  of  govemmenti  a  Carlist  at-  On  the  day  of  the  Madrid  outbreak  there 

tack  upon  the  dynasty,  and  an  outpouring  of  was  momentai^  danger  of  anarchy.    The  mio- 

the  French  spirit  of  revenge  inspired  by  the  isters  hesitated  to  employ  the  Civil  Guard  to 

strong  French  infiuences  m  Spain.  repress  the  demonstration,  and  after  they  were 

The  official  press  at  tirst  expressed  the  gen-  sent  they  began  to  fraternise  with  the  mob. 

eral  indignation,  and  no  steps  were  taken  by  Captain-General  Pavia  marched  to  the  spot  at 

the  Government  to  check  the  outburst  un-  the  head  of  his  troops ;  but  order  was  not  com- 

til  the  popular  mind  was  dangerously  excited,  pletely  restored  for  three  days.    It  is  said  that 

while  the  conciliatory  attitude  of  the  German  the  ministers  proposed  to  declare  war  against 

Government  gave  hopes  of  a  peacefdl  issue  not  Germany,  but  that  the  King  refused  to  sign 

derogatory  to  Spanish  honor.    When  the  Gov-  the  decree,  and  declared  that,  if  the  country  in 

ernment  began  to  frown  upon  the  demonstra-  the  end  insisted  upon  war,  he  would  abdicate 

tions,  they  were  taken  up  by  all  the  opposition  rather  than  share  the  responsibility  of  the  ruin 

elements  and  became  extravagant  and  furious,  of  Spain. 

The  German  Government  was  prepared  for  Count  Solms,  the  German  minister,  de- 
remonstrances  and  for  a  course  of  bickering  manded  satisfaction  for  the  insult  to  the  lega- 
nfter  the  manner  of  the  colonial  disputes  with  tion.  Sefior  Elduayen,  in  a  note  dated  Seot. 
England ;  but  it  was  surprised  at  so  angry  an  10,  informed  the  German  Government  that  the 
ebullition  of  national  ill-will,  and  was  impelled  police  officers  charged  with  protecting  the 
to  alter  its  policy  accordingly.  legation  and  the  German  consulate  at  Valen- 

A  demonstration  of  the  political  and  social  cia  had  been  dismissed,  and  that  the  supposed 

clubs  of  Madrid  took  place  on  August  28,  the  ringleader  and  fifteen  others  had  been  coni- 

Erevious  prohibition  of  the  Government  having  mitted  to  trial  for  the  Madrid  outrage, 
een  withdrawn.  A  procession  of  thirty  thou-  The  Ministry  of  the  Marine  was  authorijsed 
sand  persons  marched  through  the  streets,  to  purchase  two  fast  cruisers  in  England, 
cheering  Spain  and  the  army,  and  stopping  to  DIphMUille  Gemspoideicet — In  a  note  to  Spain, 
listen  to  patriotic  speeches  from  the  balconies  dated  Aug.  9,  Germany  made  known  her  in- 
of  the  political  and  military  clubs.  On  the  26th  tention  to  establish  her  sovereignty  in  the  Caro- 
demonstrations  were  held  in  Seville,  Santiago,  line  Islands  without  prejudice  to  the  claims  of 
Corunna,  and  other  towns.  The  Government  other  powers.  The  Spanish  Government  re- 
resorted  to  repressive  means  to  quell  the  ex-  plied,  claiming  sovereign  rights  over  the  islands, 
citement  A  military  officer  was  disciplined  and  declaring  the  intention  to  take  possession 
for  taking  part  in  the  demonstrations,  and  the  immediately.  The  German  commander  was 
Army  and  Navy  Club  was  closed  because  it  meanwhile  on  the  way  to  the  Carolines  and 
struck  all  German  names  from  the  list  of  hon-  beyond  the  reach  of  telegraphic  commnnica- 
orary  membership,  including  that  of  the  Prus-  tion,  and  the  Spanish  authorities  in  the  Philip- 
sian  Crown  Prince.  Gen.  Salamanca  and  other  pines  were  instructed  to  take  formal  possession 
officers  sent  back  German  decorations  with  of  the  islands  if  there  was  yet  time  before  the 
which  they  had  been  complimented.  German  flag  was  raised  over  them.  Immedi- 
On  the  evening  when  the  official  telegram  re-  ately  upon  receiving  the  news  of  the  German 

Sorting  the  German  occupation  of  Yap  reached  occupation  of  the  Caroline  Islands  the  Spanish 

[ad rid,  September  4,  a  concourse  of  people  Government  sent  a  protest  to  Germany.    The 

rushed  to  the  German  legation,  tore  down  the  German  reply  was  that  no  official  notice  of  the 

imperial  arms  and  flag-staff^  and  publicly  burned  occupation  had  been  received,  and  that,  if  it 

them  in  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  with  cries  of  '^  Down  had  taken  place,  the  German  Government  would 

with  Germany  I ''  and  then  gave  an  ovation  to  annul  the  act  if  it  was  found  that  Spain^a 

Gen.  Salamanca  on  account  of  his  declarations  claims  were  well  fonnded.    The  Spanish  roin- 

of  hostility  to  Germany.    The  police  arrested  istry  thereupon  sent  a  vigorously  worded  note 

sixty  of  the  demonstrants,  a  guard  was  placed  denying  that  the  Spanish  claims  admitted  of 

at  the  German  legation,  and  orders  were  given  discussion.    The  German  Government  replied 

to  suppress  riotous  demonstrations  by  force  of  by  telegraph,  Aug.  24,  that  it  was  prepared 

arms.  The  following  evening  a  orowd  gathered  to  consider  the  Spanish  claims  in  the  most 

about  the  royal  palace,  shouting,  ^'  Ix>ng  live  friendly  spirit,  and  added  that  the  German 

SpunT'  *^  Long  live  King  Alfonso  I ''  TheLib^  protectorate  was  established  after  an  investi- 
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ntion  of  lepd  ud  hUtoricn]  evMence  that  led  roeTDoraodom,  id  reply  to  s  note  from  Mr.  do 
lu  llie  belief  that  tbe  islandi  were  ownerless  BiinMn,  British  char^i  d'affaira,  rectitliii^  the 
UrniorT.npon  the  repeated  reqneat  of  Ueniiaa  disavowal  of  sovereignty  over  the  Caroline 
tnljecta  tradiDfj  in  the  Carolioe  Islands,  and  Islands,  in  which  he  explained  away  the  sig- 
wiili  no  intention  of  infringing  npon  prior  nificonoe  of  his  former  admiMion,  and  reasgert- 
ndita.  The  German  GoTernment  expressed  a  ed  the  sbaolute  sovereiflBlj  of  Spain  over  the 
niilinjrnesH  to  inbmit  the  question  t*>  arbitra-  whole  of  the  Caroline  Islands,  while  oSerinK 
tijn,  if  necesaary.  ^  to  make  oommercial  ooneesgions  and  signifying 

On  Aug.  81  Prince  Bismarck  addressed  a  a  willingness  to  accept  the  proposed  mediation 
noiK  to  the  Spanish  Government,  in  which  be    of  the  Pope  of  Kouie. 

ir2ued  against  the  Spanish  claim.    German        In  a  note  to  Connt  Benomar,  dated  Sept 
oii^rchanta,  he  ««id,  had  settled  on  the  iHlands,    10,  the  Spanish   minister  said  that  the  na- 
and  by  their  indastry  and  saoriflces  bad  de-    tivee  of  the  islands  recognized  Don  Alfonso  as 
teioped   trade  and  production,  in   the  belief    their   sovereign,   and   reminded   the   German 
that  the  islands  were  ownerless.    They  would    Government  of  the  royal  order  to  establish 
noi  Lave  established  themselves  there  if  they    looal  authority  at  Yap,  pnblished  in  March. 
apposed  tliat  the  islands  stood  under  Bpanish    He  pointed  ont  that  the  doctrine  of  effective 
e-jvereignty,  because  in  Span- 
L~li    colonie*    difficnities    are 
Uirown  in  the  way  of  foreign 
iraJi'.     There  were,  lie  said, 
no  indicAtiona  (if  Spanish  an- 
tliunty  in  the  islands.     Spain 
liiul  not  answered  the  German 
and  En^ish  note,  nor  had  she 
t:ier!'ised  the  sovereign  rights 
c!  limed  at  that  time,  nor  given 
nniiiCaaiacnstomary.at  any 
luvr  date  of  an  intention  to 
annex  the  ialanda.     He  closed 
B  iih  a  proposal  to  sobmit  the 
quesiion  to  tlie  arbitration  of  a 
[■•»er  friendly  to  both  claim- 
ani4.    Jo  the  German  note,  re- 
i'i^tvp<]  in  Madrid  Sept  8,  it 
vas  intimated  that,  if  Spain 
could  show  that  her  ships  bad 
lit  /oTto  taken  possession  of 
V.ip  before  the  arrival  of  the 
(rirman  vessel,  the  Oermao 
Giivemment.   guided   by  the 
rdle  it  bod  nnilorraly  upheld, 
wocld  abandon  Ita  claim  to 

tlie  island.     Connt  Hatzfeldt,  ™»  oiiies  aomi.  •rsoso'i  uu>d. 

I  he   German   Foreign   Seore- 

larv,  informed  Connt  Benomar,  Spanish  minis-  occupation  agreed  to  in  the  Berlin  Conference 
irr  at  Berlin,  that  the  Instructions  of  the  coin-  applies  only  to  Africa.  The  note  concluded 
rr^^inder  of  the  German  gunboat  were  not  to  by  offering  to  Germany  free  trade  with  the 
IiuUt  the  Gennnn  flag  if  he  fonnd  the  Spanish  Carolines  and  Pelews,  the  right  to  establish 
if^ir  already  nlaated  in  the  islands.  Count  factories  and  plantations,  anil  a  site  for  a  naval 
Sdms  in  Maarid  explained  that  if  the  German     station  in  the  islands. 

Iitirernnient  hod  been  awareof  Spanish  claims  The  Spanish  Government  at  first  rejected 
tHrfiire  dispatehiog  the  gnnboat,  it  wonld  have  the  proposition  to  arbitrate,  declining  to  admit 
y!^t  offtbe  oocnpation  until  an  understanding  that  there  was  any  material  for  arbitrxtion. 
uMiid  be  reached.  England  and  Italy  offered  friendly  counsel  to 

Uo  SepL  7  Connt  Bolms,  the  German  mtn-  Spain  to  aooept  this  mode  of  settlement,  and 
i^te^  at  Madrid,  oommnnioMed  to  SeDor  Oano-  France,  Kineia,  and  An'trio-Hungary  approved 
Ciis  the  intention  of  Germany  to  retire  from  the  advice.  The  Spanish  Govemueut  finally 
Yap  pending  the  arrangement  of  the  dispute,  agreed  to  accept  the  German  proposal  to  siib- 
The  Emperor  William  telegraphed  to  King  mit  the  dispute  to  the  Pope  for  his  mediation 
A]foo*o  that  he  hot)  no  intention  of  trenching  if  the  two  powers  were  onable  to  come  to  on 
Q^-in  Spanish  rigbta.  The  pnbUoation  of  the  nnderslandlDgby  direct  negotiation.  TheGer- 
'  invervatjon  held  between  8«flor  Canovas  and  man  Chancellor  was  willing  to  accept  any  so- 
'~ir  A.  H.  I^yard  in  18T9  placed  the  ministry  Intion  of  the  question  of  the  Carolines,  which 
in  on  awkward  predicament.  In  the  latter  had  plaoed  the  Spanish  crown  in  peril,  if  not 
yirt  of  Sefttentber  SeDor  Canovas  drew  up  a    the  European  peace,  and  led  to  tne  personal 
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interference  of  the  Emperor  William,  provided 
the  settlement  did  not  yield  the  principle  he 
upheld  requiring  substantial  settlement  or  ef- 
fective iarisdiotion  as 3  condition  of  recogniz- 
ing claims  to  a  sovereignty  or  protectorate. 
He  refused  to  admit  thnt,  if  the  prior  arrival 
of  the  Spanish  vessels  was  to  be  constmed  as 
effecting  a  title  to  possession,  the  other  islands 
were  affected  bj  tne  result,  and  gave  out  that 
Germany  would  not  recognize  any  claims  based 
upon  the  contiguity  of  the  islands  to  Spanish 
possessions  or  on  the  right  of  discovery,  the 
Papal  grant,  or  otlier  historical  grounds. 

The  Emperor  William  and  King  Alfonso  each 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Pupe,  asking  him  to 
consent  to  act  as  mediator.  He  signified  his 
willingness  on  Sept.  26.  Pope  Leo  was  grati- 
fied, because  he  has  considered  it  one  of  his 
duties  to  act  as  a  mediator  between  prince?, 
and  between  princes  and  their  people.  Ac- 
cording to  the  numerous  precedents,  both  par- 
ties are  required  to  submit  the  evidence  and 
documents  relating  to  their  claims,  which  are 
discussed  in  a  special  congregation  of  the  car- 
dinds,  and  their  conclusions  are  submitted  to 
the  Pope  for  his  final  decision. 

In  a  note  dated  Oct.  1,  Prince  Bismarck 
argues  against  Spain^s  historical  pretensions, 
and  denies  that  Germany  in  1876  disclaimed 
the  intention  of  ever  acquiring  colonies.  On 
the  18th  of  October  the  Spanish  Government 
forwarded  a  dispatch  definitely  accepting  the 
mediation  of  the  Pope,  who  formally  accepted 
the  task  on  Oct.  21. 

The  United  States  Government  addressed  a 
note  to  the  Spanish  Government  after  the  ref- 
erence to  the  rope  was  agreed  upon,  intimating 
that  if  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  over  the  islandls 
was  recognized,  it  expected  that  the  American 
Protestant  missions  would  be  respected,  and 
complete  freedom  of  religion  allowed.  The 
German  and  Spanish  Governments  came  to  an 
agreement  by  which  Germany  recognized  a  pri- 
or occupation  of  Yap  and  waived  all  claims  to 
the  islands,  with  reservations  as  to  the  Marshall 
and  Gilbert  Islands.  The  matter  was  laid  before 
the  Pope,  subject  to  this  understanding.  His 
office  was  thus  confined  to  recording  the  decis* 
ion  already  agreed  upon  on  the  main  question. 

CiEPENTIS,  WILUAM  BEHJAnH,  an  Eng- 
lish biologist,  bom  iq  Exeter,  Oct.  29,  1818; 
died  in  London,  Nov.  10,  1885.  His  father, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Lant  Oarpenter,  was  an  eminent 
Unitarian  minister  and  a  writer  on  theological 
subjects,  who  removed  to  Bristol  in  181 T,  and 
the  son^s  earlier  life  became  identified  with 
that  city.  Beginning  study  under  his  father^s 
persond  direction,  he  developed  a  special 
taste  and  aptitude  for  physics  and  chemistry, 
and  in  tlie  choice  of  a  profession  expressed 
a  preference  for  that  of  civil  engineer.  But 
no  suitable  opportunity  offering  in  that  di- 
direction,  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  medi- 
cine in  1828  under  Dr.  J.  B.  Estlin,  a  brother- 
in-law  of  Dr.  Pritchard,  the  ethnologist,  at- 
tending also  the  lectures  at  the  Bristol  liedioal 


School.  His  studies  were  interrupted  in  tho 
winter  of  1882  by  a  yisit  to  the  West  Indies  in 
company  with  his  tutor,  but  were  resumed  on 
his  return  to  Bristol ;  and  he  continued  tliero 
in  1884  at  University  College  and  Middlesex 
Hospital,  London,  and  afterward  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  where  he  received  the 
degree  of  M.  D.  in  1839.  In  the  mean  time  he 
had  been  appointed  Lecturer  on  Medical  J  oris- 
prudence  in  the  Bristol  Medical  School,  where 
he  continued  engaged  also  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  till  1844,  when  he  became  FulleriaD 
Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Royal  In^titn* 
tion.  In  1844  he  was  made  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society ;  in  the  next  year,  a  lecturer  in  the 
London  Hospital;  in  1847,  a  lecturer  on  geolo- 
gy in  the  British  Museum,  one  of  the  exami- 
ners of  the  London  Univertiity,  and  editor  of 
the  ^'British  and  Foreign  Medico-Ghirurgical 
Review  " ;  in  1849,  Professor  of  Medical  Juris- 
prudence at  University  College;  and  in  1852, 
Principal  of  University  Hall. 

Dr.  Carpenter  began  the  researches  with 
which  his  name  is  associated,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  results  upon  them,  while  still  quite  young. 
Among  his  earliest  contributions  was  a  paper 
''  On  the  Voluntary  and  Instinctive  Actions  of 
Living  Beings."  Before  he  was  twenty-tiTe 
years  old  he  had  published  articles  on  ^*  Vege- 
table Physiology  '^  and  "The  Physiology  of  the 
Spinal  Marrow,"  and  a  review  of  that  part  of 
Wheweirs  **  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences  " 
which  relates  to  physiology.  On  taking  ins 
degree  in  1889,  he  published  a  thesis  ''On  the 
Physiological  Infi'rences  to  be  deduced  from 
the  Structure  of  the  Nervous  System  of  Inver- 
tfcbrated  Animals,"  and  for  it  he  gained  a  gold 
medal.  He  selected  the  functions  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  as  the  special  branch  in  which  lie 
would  engage.  In  a  review  of  Noble's  '*  Phyn- 
ology  of  the  Brain  "  he  exposed  the  unscientific 
character  of  the  claims  of  phrenology,  extended 
the  idea  of  reflex  nervous  function  to  the  cen- 
ters of  sensation  and  ideation,  and  enunciated 
the  fundamental  notions  of  ^  consensoal "  and 
of  ideo-"  motor "  action  with  such  effect  that 
the  author  of  the  boolt  gave  up  the  chief  hy- 
potheses which  he  had  endeavored  to  enforce. 
In  "  Mesmerism,  Spiritualism,  etc..  Historical] j 
and  Scientifically  Considered,"  he  dasnfied  the 
phenomena  which  these  titles  cover,  and  other? 
related  to  them,  under  their  prtiper  heads,  and 
endeavored  to  explain  them  as  produced  ''  by 
the  automatic  action  of  the  mind  under  the 
influence  of  suggestion,  the  will  being  in  abey- 


» 


ance. 

His  appointment  in  1856  as  Registrar  of  the 
University  of  Ix>ndon,  securing  him  a  compe- 
tent support  without  the  drudgery  of  teaching 
and  lecturing,  gave  him  liberty  to  follow  the 
bent  of  his  own  genius  in  independent  investi- 
gation. In  this  year  he  published  ^^  The  Micro- 
scope and  its  Revelations,"  a  work  that  wns 
invaluable  to  the  students  of  his  day,  and  still 
presents  an  admirable  exposition  of  the  princi- 
ples on  which  the  instrument  dependa.     lie 
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engaged  in  apedal  itadlM  of  the  Autniljui  cftisen,"  and  took  the  highest  Interest  in  social 
mill  Philippiaa  ForaminUera,  the  results  of  qaestions,  on  which  he  threw  the  light  of  his 
which  were  given  ia  memoirs  to  the  Kojal  Boientifio  knowledge,  la  this  line  were  hiu 
Society  and  the  Ray  Society,  between  1968  leotarea  on  tempennca,  which  have  been  wide- 
Kid  I860.  Id  these  papers,  according  to  Sir  ly  circulated  in  many  oountries,  bnt  he  had 
B.  Brodie,  he  showed  the  fallacy  of  the  then  occasion  to  modify  some  of  the  views  expre'sed 
cnrrent  syetem  of  classification,  and  laid  the  in  them.  Hie  papers  were  oharacteriied  by  a 
foundation  of  a  natorat  system,  based 

on  thoee  characters  in  the  internal  — 

ftrnctore  and  conformation  of  the 
Kliell  which  are  most  oloeely  related 
lo  the  physological  conditions  of 
the  animnl.  Uore  recently  he  was 
prominmtly  connected  witli  tlie  in- 
re«-tigstion  of  the  reaalts  of  tlie 
deep-sea  dred^ng  expeditions  which 
tiure  been  sent  oat  from  tdme  to  time^ 
culminating  in  that,  of  the  Ohallen- 
(tpr,  in  which  he  was  aasociated  with 
Mr.  J.  Gwyn  Jeffreys  and  Sir  Wy- 
•ille  ThoDMon,  both  dead  before 
him.  These  inveedgatioiiB,  by  Dr. 
Carpenter  and  others,  have  added 
immensely  to  oor  knowledge  of  the 
phrsica  of  the  sea,  including  the 
phenomena  of  ooean-cDrrents,  and 
the  phennmena  and  conditions  of 
animal  and  v^etable  life.  As  asso- 
ci:kted  with   his  researches  in  these 

branchea  may  be  mentioned  also  hia  > 

ri:;>ortS  OD  the  microMopio  atractare 
of  shells,  presented  to  the  British 
Association  in  1844  and  onward ; 
Ih  part  in  the  disoossioDS  of  the  or- 
irmic  natnre  of  HoaoSn  Oatutdsnte; 
aii'i  hU  monograph  on  the  stroctnre 
•j[  the  feather-star.  Hia  most  im- 
portant works  were  the  "General 
and  Comparative  Physiology,"  the 
int  edition  of  which  was  pnblished 
in  18^  and  the  "Homan  Physiolo- 

ET."    which   was  first  published  in  wnuu  BiHAMor  ourssm. 

lAU.      The    former    work,    though 

line  oat  of  print,  ia  hardly,  even  now,  mach  remarkable  clearness  of  ezpression,  which  re- 
Wbind  the  times;  and  of  the  latter  and  the  salted  from  the  thoroDgb  mastery  he  poBeewed 
work  on  the  microscope,  it  may  be  said  of  every  subject  on  which  he  wrote.  ' 
thst  though  they  were  fint  published  long  In  1861  Dr.  Carpenter  received  the  Bojal 
Wfore  the  tnol4^cal  sciences  had  attained  Hedal  of  the  Boyal  Society;  in  IBTl,  the  de- 
(heir  present  magnitude,  they  were  ba<<ed  on  gree  of  LL.D.  at  Edinburgh ;  and  In  18T8  lie 
knowledge  so  wide,  and  were  so  thoughtfiilly  vsa  elected  a  corresponding  member  ot  the 
elaborated,  that  editions  of  both  are  still  called    Instttnte  of  France. 

for.  In  these  works.  Dr.  Carpenter  was  an  Dr.  Carpenter's  death  was  doe  to  bams 
eimeet  advocate  of  the  doctrine  of  develop-  caused  by  upsetting  a  gallipot  of  ignited  spir- 
mant  by  natural  cansea,  and  always  indsted  its,  with  which  he  was  taking  a  hot-air  bath, 
that  it  woa  compatible  with  theism  and  atimn-  CHiBITT  (KGAVlZiTIOK,  a  banding  togeth- 
Ijting  to  the  religions  emotiooa.  Bis  latest  er  of  the  varions  benevolent  iDstitutiona  iu  a 
'ork  in  the  physiological  seriea  was  the  "  Prin-  lai^  city,  for  mutual  protection  against  impo- 
ciplea  ot  Mental  Physiology,"  and  it  is  osed  as  sition,  for  more  effective  working  in  the  mat- 
s  text-book  in  some  of  the  higher  institutions  ter  of  relief,  for  the  economic  disbursement  of 
'if  learning.  He  has  delivered  lectures  in  the  alms-funds,  for  the  improvement  of  the  condi- 
faited  States  on  "  Eumaa  Antomatiam,"  and  tion  of  the  poor,  and  for  the  reform  of  abases, 
the  results  of  the  deep-sea  mvestigations.  lie  This  requires  the  co-operation  of  tbe  mayor, 
'XI  Preaident  of  the  British  Aasociation  in  the  chief  of  police,  and  all  who  are  concerned 
l"72,  and  was  a  member  of  the  principal  in  official  relief-work.  It  should  have  also  the 
Itsmod  aorietiea  ia  bis  own  and  other  coun-  co-operation  of  every  church,  every  asylum, 
tries.     H»  was,  moreover,  "  essentially  a  good    every  benevolent  society,  fraternity,  or  citizea. 
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so  far  as  private  relief-work  is  ooncerned.    The  society  in  regard  to  each  case  that  it  has 

New  York  State  Board  of  Charities  adopted,  helped.    A  number  on  the  card  shows  the  so- 

Oct.  11 1 1681,  the  following:  cietj  or  church  from  which  it  comes.    These 

»fA«'«i#,Th6reareinthecityofNewYorkBlwge  cards  are  arranged  alphabetical] j  in  locked 

number  of  independent  societies  encsLged  in  teaching  drawers.    When  it  is  found  by  this  means  that 

and  relieving  the  poor  of  the  city  in  their  own  homes ;  i^q  q^  more  societies  have  helped  the  same 

and  whereas,  there  is  at  present  no  system  of  «)-oper-  fomay,  a  notice  is  sent  to  each  society,  sho w- 

ation  by  which  these  societies  can  receive  definite  mn-  t        J/  "  "^      ^i!       X.         ^        owiwy*  ^*"'' 

tual  information  in  regard  to  the  work  of  each  other;  ^^  what  the  others  have  done  for  it.     These 

and  whereas,  without  some  such  system,  it  is  impos-  cards  are  shown  to  no  one  that  is  not  known 

slble  that  much  of  their  effort  should  not  be  wasted,  to  have  a  right  to  see  them,  nor  is  the  infornia- 

and  even  do  harm  by  encouraging  pauperism  and  im-  ^j^q  ^hev  contain  given  to  any  but  those  who 

^^lv^'T^?the  Commissionem  of  New  York  ^^^ve  a  right  to  it    A  street-register  has  been 

City  are  hereby  appointed  a  committee  to  take  such  made  by  takmg  all  the  names  from  the  alpha- 

steps  OS  they  may  deem  wise,  to  inaugurate  a  system  betioal  cards,  and  putting  them  on  other  cards, 

of  mutual  help  and  co-operation  between  such  socie-  according  to  streets  and  street-numbers.   Theso 

^^-  ,    ,  cards  are  arranged  by  the  street-numbers,  and 

Thereupon  those   commissioners  caused  a  each  street  is  kept  in  a  package  by  itself.    By 

constitution  to  be  prepared,  and  invited  cer-  looking  over  one  of  these  packages,  a  person 

tain  men  to  become  members  of  the  central  can  tell  how  many  families  in  a  street  have  re- 

coancil.    These  men,  and  some  ex^jffUio  mem-  oeived  charitable  relief,  or  have  had  members 

hers,  met  on  Feb.  8, 1882,  and  organized  the  in  the  penitentiary.     It  is  foond  from  this 

council  and  society.     The  constitution  pro-  street-register  that  alms-getting  families  tend 

vides  that  the  society  shall  be  conducted  upon  to  congregate.  A  dozen  such  families  are  often 

the  following  fundamental  principles :  reported  as  living  at  one  street-number.    Tho 

Every  department  of  its  work  shall  be  completely  greatest  number  of  families  reported  from  one 

severed  from  aU  questions  of  religious  belief,  politaoa,  bouse  is  eighty-three.     This  shows  that  the 

"^No'^^S^n'^presenting  the  «xietv  hi  any  capacity  J^^t  of  looking  to  charity  for  support  is  con- 

whatsoever  sfajUl  use  his  pontion  n>r  the  purpose  of  tagioUB. 

pro^elytism  or  npiritual  instruction.  IiftnUltiM* — ^The  central  office  receives  in- 

The  society  shall  not  directly  dispense  alms  in  any  formation  from  all  the  societies,  churches,  and 

^!JS:    ui..-*-  ip*i.--^.^-k.iik..^  individuals  that  wiU  furnish  it.    Two  hundred 

TM^ter  of^iSS!^^^^  between  the  and  one  wcieties  and  churches  have  agreed  to 

various  churches  and  charitable  affenoies  in  the  city,  send  to  the  society  the  name,  address,  and  all 

To  foster  harmonious  oo-operaoon  between  them,  they  know  of  those  that  receive  help  from 

and  to  check  the  cvUs  of ^e  ovwlapplngof  relief.  them,  or  apply  to  them  for  help.    The  cards 

JL°^;if^<^rS?'SiA1S?S&^  «^«™ngAh.botioallr.    Of  ooa«e,  where 

society  for  inquiry,  and  to  send  the  poisons  having  a  several  cards  beanng  the  same  name  and  ad- 

ie^tlmute  interest  in  such  cases  full  reports  of  the  re<-  dress  are  received  from  various  sources,  they 

suita  of  investigation.  come  together,  and  the  "  overlapping  of  chari- 

To  provide  visitors,  who  shall  personally  attend  ^^i^  j^^f  n  -^  ^j.  ^^^^  discovered,  and  each 

To  o^^^t^^^^ties  and  charitable  society  inte«)sted  is  told  of  all  that  the  others 

individuals  suitable  and  adequate  relief  for  deserving  have  reported  concemmg  that  individual  whom 

ca^s.  all  have  been  helping.    The  card  system  ren- 

To  prooMe  work  for  poor  persons  who  are  capable  ders  it  certain  that  the  information  received 

of  being  whoUy  or  Mrtlklly  Mlf-aup^^  1,^1  Y,     ^^     ^vate  wherever  the  person 

To  repress  mendioity  by  the  above  means  and  by  ,    ,     j        ,7*^     pii»»w    iiwu^jl^w^    i.uv   |#ctc»^u 

the  prosecution  of  fanpostors.  helped  applies  to  only  one  church,  or  society. 

To  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  poor  bv  social  or  individual;  for,  once  in  the  cases,  unless 

and  sanitary  reforms,  and  by  tibe  inculcation  of  habits  some  inquiry  comes  concerning  that  special 

of  providence  and  self-dependence.  person,  the  card  is  probably  never  looked  at 

There  is  a  central  office  at  No.  21  University  again,  as  it  is  one  among  96,496  that  are  now 

Place,  where  the  Oonncil  meets  and  the* gen-  filed  in  the  central  office.    One  of  the  results 

eral  business  of  the  society  is  transacted,  and  of  the  work  of  the  society  in  Boston  was  said 

where  record  is  kept  of  all  its  work.   At  the  be-  to  be  that  **  it  had  taught  the  poor  that  it  was 

ginning  of  the  active  work  of  the  society,  many  bad  policy  to  lie."    In  one  case  a  woman  was 

societies  and  churches  agreed  to  use  it  as  a  me-  arrested  whose  baby  of  two  months  had  been 

dium  through  which  to  exchange  information  four  times  baptized  in  as  many  weeks  I 
in  regard  to  their  mutual  beneficisries.    The       The  number  of  booses  registered  by  the  New 

Department  of  Public  Charities  and  Correction  York  society  as  occupied  by  the  dependent  or 

also  agreed  to  give  all  the  information  it  might  vicious  classes  reaches  21,410. 
have  about  those  who  received  city  coal,  and       ChartttUe  Wark* — In  snch  a  vast  city,  the 

money  appropriated  for  the  relief  of  the  adult  only  way  to  obtain  any  hold  at  all  upon  the 

blind,  and  about  those  persons  committed  to  poor  is  to  take  a  comparatively  small  area  and 

the  penitentiary  and  to  the  work-house.  confine  one^s  labors  to  that,  seeking  to  gain  the 

BcgtatradM* — Registration  is  done  by  means  same  sort  of  knowledge  concerning  it  and  its 

of  cards  upon  which  each  reporting  society  inhabitants  that  the  people  of  a  village  or  small 

transcribes  all  the  information  it  gives  to  the  town  have  of  one  another.    The  great  danger 
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of  a  citv  comes  from  the  absolute  independence  Southwest,  where  ample  work  waits  for  tens 
of  each  other  of  its  inhabitants.  There  is  no  of  thousands  of  roogh-and-readj  hands  willing 
human  tie,  no  relation  to  each  other;  local  to  brave  the  toils  and  privations  of  frontier 
public  opinion  has  no  inflnence  over  individu-  life.  Bnt  few  families  are  found  in  the  city 
als,  because  it  does  not  exist ;  each  family  lives  that  are  willing  thus  to  sunder  social  ties  and 
by  itself  and  for  itself,  and  is  lost  in  the  host  be  placed  where  they  must  work  or  starve, 
that  surrounds  it.  The  ideal  of  the  district  especially  if  they  have  had  a  taste  of  the  *'poi- 
ottice  is  s  place  known  to  the  poor  of  the  dis-  son  of  unearned  bread."  The  great  m^ority 
trict,  where  they  may  come  for  advice,  for  prefer  to  eke  out  a  precarious  existence  m  the 
help  in  every  kind  of  trouble ;  where  they  may  city,  and  fall  back  upon  charity. 
tiDd  a  friend  who  will  think  with  them,  work  Early  in  1884  the  Committee  on  Co-operation 
with  them,  struggle  by  their  side,  until  some  held  a  conference  with  several  relief  societies, 
means  have  been  found  to  lift  them  out  of  their  and  called  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  care- 
distress — a  place  known  to  the  well-to-do  of  ful  analysis  of  several  thousand  cases  showed 
the  district,  where  they  may  meet  together  that,  of  the  relief  given,  over  65  per  cent,  was 
and  may  discuss  plans  for  helping  all  their  apparently  to  able-bodied  men,  who  should  be 
Deighbors,  rich  and  poor,  as  well  as  themselves,  self-supporting.  The  outcome  of  the  conference 

For  purposes  of  convenience,  the  city  has  was  a  resolution  ^*  that  all  aid  given  to  able- 
been  divided  into  districts,  at  |>resent  covering  bodied  men  should  be  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
the  east  side  of  the  city  from  Houston  to  Sev-  abling  them  to  find  employment  in  or  out  of 
eDtj-ninth  Street,  and  on  the  west  from  Hous-  the  city."  A  second  conference  shortly  fol- 
ton  to  Fifty-third  Street  The  idea  is,  to  have  a  lowed,  at  which  the  establishment  of  a  ^^  Cen- 
place  where  the  poor  can  find  a  friend  without  tral  Labor  Exchange  for  Males  "  was  urged  upon 
a  weary  journey.  Each  district  has  its  own  the  constituents  of  the  society  by  a  circular  in 
committee.  These  committees  are  composed  which  the  several  relief  agencies  and  private 
of  men  who  give  time  and  labor  in  seeking  a  donors  were  asked  if  they  were  willing  to  join 
solotion  of  the  great  difficulties  that  surround  in  and  contribute  towax^  the  formation  and 
the  questions  of  poverty  and  charity.  Each  support  of  a  free  labor  exchange  ;  and  if  each 
committee  has  an  office,  located  oonyenient-  would  statedly  furnish  information  as  to  the 
It  in  its  district,  and  each  has  its  paid  agent,  number,  character,  trades,  and  employments 
whose  duty  it  is  to  meet  the  poor  of  the  dis-  of  the  able-bodied  men  occasionally  or  habitu- 
trict  who  call  or  are  reported  at  the  office,  to  ally  relieved  by  them.  But  tlie  difficulty  of 
iovestigate  each  case  and  confer  with  the  com-  getting  concerted  efforts  toward  the  desired 
mittee  as  Co  the  best  method  for  its  relief.  The  end  has  kept  the  matter  thus  far  in  abeyance, 
society  has  found  men  and  women  willing  to  Werk  aeeonplbhed* — The  whole  amount  of 
act  as  ^^  friendly  yisitors."  These  are  people  work,  so  far  as  it  can  be  shown  by  statistics, 
that  volunteer  to  viat  and  stand  by  the  poor  is  as  follows:  9,844  distinct  applications  for 
families  committed  to  their  care.  They  are  help  were  made  at  the  offices.  These  may 
pledged  not  to  ffive  relief,  except  in  extreme  be  counted  at  a  moderate  estimate  to  repre- 
cftjses,  as  the  families  are  apt  to  be  demoralized  sent  82,000  persons.  Of  the  9,344,  only  6,169 
if  they  receive  direct  aid.  The  main  idea  is,  were  found  to  be  such  as  could  be  taken  in 
to  help  people  to  help  themselves.  Employ-  charge  by  the  society;  tlie  rest  were  simply 
ment  fr^uently  solves  this  difficulty.  After  referred  to  some  probable  source  of  help. 
tliis  has  been  procared,  comes  the  need  of  some  Among  those  taken  in  charge,  but  827,  or  less 
one  to  teach  providence.  All  this  is  the  work  than  7  per  cent.,  were  found  to  require  con- 
of  the  friendly  visitor.  tinuous  relief,  and  of  these  288  were  put  into 

The  society  is  often  used  as  an  agency  for  hospitals,  asylums,  or  homes.    Less  than  one 

inquiry  concerning  the  standing  and  work  of  fourth  (1,2C9)  were  found  to  need  temporary 

the  various  charitable  enterprises,  by  those  relief,  and  relief  was  secured  on  1,468  oc- 

from  whom  they  solicit  contributions.    It  has  oasions  from  churches,  societies,  the  Depart- 

£i}80  been  useful  to  charity  organization  socio-  ment  of  Public  Charities,  or  private  individuals, 

tie^  of  other  cities  in  England  and  this  coun-  But  more  than  half  of  all  the  families  that 

try  in  investigating  cases,  and  verifying  state-  came  under  the  care  of  the  society  needed 

ments,  in  receiving  and  forwarding  beneficia-  work  rather  than  relief,  and  these  included 

rie^  seeking  for  missing  persons,  etc.  those  who  by  reason  of  infirmities  or  family 

Tte  Lsbtr  Hirkeli. — In  February,  1883,  the  cares  could  only  do  special  work,  and  those 

Council  appointed  a  committee  to  see  to  what  who  were  shiftless  or  intemperate,  but  who 

extent  the  society  could  avail  itself  of  the  vari-  might  be  educated  to  independence.    This  ar- 

oQd  labor  markets  of  the  United  States,  in  behalf  ray  of  people  needing  *^  work  rather  than  re- 

ofits  applicants  who  pleaded  for  self-supporting  lief  ^'numbered  2^698  (that  is,  the  number  of 

work  which  they  had  failed  to  find  in  this  city,  applicants).    Each  probably  had  two  or  tliree 

The  same  state  of  things  was  found  to  exist  in  others  dependent  on  him,  and  of  these  only 

all  of  the  twenty-five  large  centers  with  which  566  could  be  supplied  with  permanent  and 

The  committee  corresponded ;  and  the  only  regular  work,  while  temporary  or  occasional 

openings  that  were  found  were  along  the  lines  work  was  found  for  only  853,  leaving  more 

of  the  rail  ways  in  the  far  West,  ^uth,  and  than  half  without  the  one  thing  they  most 
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needed.  Besides  all  those  mentioned  above,  of  intercliange.  Hitherto  it  appeared  to  have 
there  were  875,  or  aboat  17  per  cent.,  who  been  assumed  that  action  took  place  directly 
conld  not  be  helped  becaase  of  their  own  vices ;  between  A  and  B,  producing  A  ]B,  or  between 
and  of  these  807  were  frauds  who  were  ex-  A  B  and  0  D,  producing  A  0  and  B  D,  for  exam- 
posed  or  suppressed  by  the  district  commit-  pie.  In  studying  the  chemistry  of  carbon  corn- 
tees,  while  1,153  begging  cases  were,  during  pounds,  they  became  acquainted  with  a  large 
the  same  year,  dealt  with  by  the  special  offi-  nutnber  of  instances  in  which  a  more  or  less 
oer  engaged  in  that  work.  Among  these  lat-  minute  quantity  of  a  substance  was  capable  of 
ter,  716,  or  63  percent.,  were  able-bodied,  and  inducing  change  in  the  body  or  bodies  with 
only  60,  or  5}^  per  cent.,  were  apparently  needy  which  it  was  associated  without  apparently 
and  worthy,  all  of  whom  were  almshouse  cases ;  itself  being  altered.  Bat  so  little  had  been 
and  157  were  not  destitute  and  had  the  means  done  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  influence  of 
of  self-support,  while  504  were  persistently  dis-  the  contact-substance,  or  catalyst,  as  he  would 
solute.  term  it,  that  its  importance  was  not  duly  ap- 

Reports  for  1885  show  572  cases  made  self-  predated.    Recent  discoveries,  however,  must 

supporting  by  employment,  loans,   removing  have  given  a  rude  shock,  from  which  it  could 

burdens,  etc.,  864  cases  adequately  helped  by  never  recover,  to  the  belief  in  the  assumed 

developing  their  own  resources,  156  cases  emi-  simplicity  of  chemical  change.    The  inference 

grated  where  they  could  be  self-sapporting,  or  that  might  be  drawn  from  Mr.  Baker's  observa- 

relatives  could  care  for  them ;  in  all,  1,092  fam-  tions  on  the  combustion  of  carbon  and  pbos- 

ilies  taken  off  the  relief  provision  of  the  oitv.  phorus— that  those  substances  in  purity  were  in- 

Stroe^'Beggan. — ^Experience  with  the  problem  combustible  in  pure  oxygen— was  indeed  start- 

of  street-begging  convinces  the  society  that  ling.    But  if  it  were  a  logical  conclusion  from 

there  is  absolutely  no  need  or  justification  for  it.  the  oases  now  known  to  us  that  chemical  ac- 

For  the  5  per  cent,  possibly  worthy  and  needy,  tion  was  not  possible  between  any  two  snb- 

there  is  abundant  provision,  which  may  be  stances  other  t nan  elementary  atoms,  what  wtis 

reached  by  application  to  any  relief  agency,  to  the  function  of  the  third  body,  the  catalyst, 

the  police,  or  to  any  office  of  this  society.  and  what  must  be  its  character  with  reference 

Daring  1885  the  Council  undertook  to  fulfill  to  one  or  both  of  the  primary  agents?  The 
its  pledge  to  the  public  to  make  every  effort  speaker  had  once  defined  chemical  action  as 
to  put  an  end  to  the  evils  of  street-begging.  A  reversed  electrolysis,  stating  that  in  any  case 
special  officer,  commissioned  as  deputy-sheriff,  in  which  such  action  was  to  take  place  it  was 
deals  with  this  class,  with  many  satisfactory  essential  that  the  system  operated  upon  should 
results.  It  is  his  duty  to  follow  up  all  persons  contain  a  material  of  the  nature  of  an  elec- 
found  soliciting  or  receiving  alms  upon  the  trolyte.  Prof.  Armstrong  agreed,  with  Lotbar 
street,  with  a  view  to  a  proper  and  speedy  Meyer,  that  the  negative  elements  tend  to  ex- 
provision  for  them  if  needy  and  worthy,  and  hibit  a  higher  valency  toward  each  other  than 
to  their  removal  from  the  streets  and  their  toward  positive  elements ;  and  that,  in  the  ma- 
proper  discipline  if  found  to  be  fraudulent  or  jority  of  so-called  molecular  compounds,  the 
professional  beggars.  The  society  has  pub-  parent- molecules  are  preserved  intact  by  be- 
lished  several  tracts  bearing  upon  the  general  ing  held  together  by  the  '^  surplus  affinity  "  of 
subject  of  organized  charity,  and  also  a  olassi-  the  negative  elements.  More  attention  ought 
fied  directory  of  the  charitable  resources  of  the  to  be  given  to  the  study  of  the  structure  of  bod- 
oity.  A  library  for  reference  and  information  ies ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that,  especially 
of  visitors  and  district  workers  has  been  began,  in  the  case  of  compounds  other  than  those  of 

There  are  at  present  forty-nine  charity  or-  carbon,  chemical  change  involves  change  in 

ganization  societies  in  the  United  States,  and  structure  more  frequently  than  we  are  apt  to 

there  is  one  in  every  large  town  in  Great  Brit-  believe. 

ain.    The  cost  of  maintaining  the  New  York        Oompldnts  are  not  unfrequently  made  that 

society  for  a  year  is  about  $25,000.    Its  prin-  a  large  proportion  of  published  work  in  chem- 

ciples  will  not  permit  it  to  receive  money  from  istry  is  of  little  value,  and  that  chemists  are 

public  funds ;  it  is  supported  entirely  by  pri-  devoting  themselves  too  much  to  the  stady  of 

vate  contributions.  the  carbon  compounds,  and  especially  of  syn- 

CHEMISIST.    Chenleal  PhllMiipky, — In  his  ad-  thetio  chemistry ;  that  investigation  is  running 

dress  as  Vice-President  of  the  Chemical  Section  too  much  in  a  few  grooves,  and  that  chemists 

of  the  British  Association,  Prof.  H.  B.  Arm-  are  gross  worshipers  of  formulsa.    But  the  at- 

strong  urges,  as  now  very  desirable,  a  more  tention  paid  to  the  study  of  carbon  oomponnds 

earnest  and  more  minnte  stndy  of  the  subject  may  be  more  than  justified,  Prof.  Armstroni? 

of  chemical  action.    He  defines  chemical  ac-  thinks,  both  by  reference  to  the  results  obtained 

tion  as  being  any  action  of  which  the  conse-  and  to  the  nature  of  the  work  before  us.    "The 

<^uence  is  an  alteration  in  molecular  oonstitu-  inorganic  kingdom  refuses  longer  to  yield  up 

tion  or  composition;  it  might  concern  mole-  her  secrets — new  elements — except  after  se- 

cules  which  are  only  of  one  kind-leases  of  mere  vere  compulsion.    The  organic  kingdom,  both 

decomposition,  of  isomeric  change,  and  of  po-'  animal  and  vegetable,  stands  ever  ready  before 

lymerization ;   or  it  might  take  place  between  us.    Little  wonder,  ttien,  if  problems  directly 

dissimilar  molecules — cases  of  combination  and  bearing  upon  life  prove  the  more  attractive  to 
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the  tinng.    The  phydoloffist  complains  that  gaage  and  figures  of  magnetism  might   be 

probably  95  per  cent,  of  me  solid  matters  of  used. 

IhiDg  stiDctores  are  pure  unknowns  to  us,  and  W.  W.  J.  Niool  has  proposed  the  theory  that 
tbit  the  fundamental  changes  which  occur  dur-  the  solution  of  a  salt  in  water  is  a  consequence 
iB|  life  are  entirely  enshrouded  in  aystery.  of  the  attraction  of  the  molecules  of  water  for 
It  is  in  order  that  this  may  no  longer  be  the  a  molecule  of  salt  exceeding  the  attraction  of 
cue  that  the  study  of  carbon  compounds  is  the  molecules  of  salt  for  one  another.  It  fol- 
Ulog  80  rigorously  prosecuted."  The  investi-  lows,  therefore,  that  as  the  number  of  dissolved 
gitioQs  now  being  published  show  great  im-  salt-molecules  increases,  the  attraction  of  the 
proTement  in  quality.  At  no  time  has  more  dissimilar  molecules  is  more  and  more  balanced 
itteslion  been  given  to  the  discovery  of  all  the  by  the  attraction  of  the  similar  molecules ; 
products  of  the  reactions  studied,  and  to  the  when  these  two  forces  are  in  equilibrium,  sat- 
detmnination  of  the  influence  of  changes  in  uration  takes  place.  Any  external  cause  tend- 
tbe  conditions.  The  great  outcome  of  the  la-  ing  to  alter  the  intensity  of  either  of  these  two 
bors  of  carbon  chemists  has  been  the  estab-  opposite  forces  disturbs  the  condition  of  equilib- 
B^oent  of  the  doctrine  of  structure ;  that  rium,  and  further  solution  or  solidification  en- 
doetrine  has  received  the  most  powerful  sup-  sues.  The  contraction  which  occurs  on  the 
port  from  the  investigation  of  physioal  prop-  solution  of  a  salt  in  water  has  been  regarded 
cftiea,  and  it  may  almost,  without  exaggera-  as  strong  evidence  in  favor  of  chemical  com- 
tioD,  be  Mid  to  have  been  rendered  visible  in  bination  having  taken  place,  but  the  author 
Abaej  and  Festing's  iniira-red  spectrum  pho-  finds  that  a  further  contraction  occurs  on  fnr- 
to^K  Some  of  ua  look  forward  to  the  ther  dilution,  even  when  the  number  of  water- 
eiteoflon  of  the  doctrine  of  structure  not  only  molecules  per  salt-molecule  is  far  in  excess  of 
to  eompounds  generally,  but  even  to  the  **  ele-  the  number  in  the  cryohydrates. 
peau"  The  relationships  between  these  are  In  a  paper  before  the  Chemical  Society  on 
b  BO  many  oases  so  exactly  similar  to  those  **  Chemical  Changes  in  their  Relation  to  Mi- 
wlueh obtain  between  carbon  compounds,  which  cro-Organisms,"  Prof.  Frankland  makes  a 
vd  are  persuaded  differ  merely  in  structure,  distinction  between  organized  ferments  and 
ihtt  it  ia  almost  impossible  to  avoid  such  a  con-  certain  bodies  which  brinff  about  analogous 
eluion,  even  in  the  absence  of  all  laboratory  chemical  changes,  but  which  are  not  only  not 
mdence.  organized,  but  exist  in  solution.  These  latter, 
OpenuigadiscussinnonvalenceintheChero-  or  "soluble  ferments,"  as  they  are  commonly 
Kal  Section  of  the  American  Association  last  termed,  are  said  to  act  by  contact.  They  pre- 
hear, Prof.  T,  W.  Clarke  remarked  that  the  duce  certain  chemical  changes  in  the  fermen- 
tl^eory  of  valence  was  an  attempt  to  explain  tescible  substances  without  themselves  furnish- 
tbe  arrangement  of  the  atoms  in  a  molecule,  ing  from  their  own  substance  any  of  the  prod- 
U  waa  especially  useful  in  explaining  isomer-  nets  of  change ;  and  the  effects  they  induce 
isfl  and  in  synthesis.  The  exposition  of  it  are  essentialiy  analytical.  The  micro-organ- 
^as  at  a  disadvantage  on  account  of  the  neces-  isms,  producing  also  analytical  effects,  were 
Btj  of  makiog  the  representation  on  a  plane  regarded  by  Pirof.  Frankland  as  of  animal 
"<>f^,  while  a  space  of  three  dimensions  was  nature,  because  that  is  one  of  the  properties 
'^j  demande<l  to  exhibit  the  true  state  of  of  animal  life,  while  plants  are  organisms  per- 
^^^  Prof.  W.  Bamsay  thought  that  a  study  forming  synthetic  functions.  The  changes  ef- 
of  the  beat  of  formation  of  many  compound^  f  ected  by  these  organisms  are  essentially  of 
voQldbea  key  to  the  valence  of  the  elements;  the  same  character  as  those  brought  about  by 
i»i  said  that  the  difficulties  of  conceiving  of  the  higher  orders  of  animals ;  that  is,  they  are 
^  motions  of  the  atoms  were  well  illustrated  all  changes  by  which  potential  becomes  actual 
^  Sir  WUliam  Thomson^s  efforts  to  explain  energy.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  these 
tbem  by  his  theory  of  complex  vortex  evolu-  changes  also — unlike  those  produced  by  solu- 
^Qi  The  discussion  then  turned  upon  the  ble  ferments — can  not  be  brought  about  by 
^od  of  teaching  valence.  Pro£  Ira  Renisen  other  means.  Observations  have  shown  that 
^Qght  the  student  should  become  well  ac-  micro-organisms  preserve  their  vitality  in  pres- 
luinted  with  the  properties  of  the  compounds  ence  of  a  variety  of  substances  which  rapidly 
^forebemg  introduced  to  the  theory;  and  in  prove  fatal  to  higher  animals;  but  the  unex- 
»>^  Mr.  A.  H.  Allen,  Prof.  Dewar,  and  Prof,  pected  fatal  effects  of  spongy  iron  seem  to 
^^Dttajf  substantially  concurred  •  with  him.  promise  that  there  are  substances  fatal  to  bac- 
l/of.  J.  W.  Langley,  Vice-President  of  the  Sec-  tehal  life  which  have  no  toxic  effect  on  the 
ton,  said  that  valence,  or  chemism,  may  be  a  more  highly  organized  animals.  No  degree  of 
'oree  emanating  from  the  atom,  or  it  may  be  cold  has  yet  been  shown  to  be  fatal  to  them, 
^'oree  outside  the  atom.  It  is  static,  or  dy-  With  regard  to  heat,  the  lowest  fatal  tempera- 
^ic,  and  a  knowledge  of  it  is  more  a  physt-  ture  recorded  is  40  C,  but  many  species  can 
^  than  8  chemical  problem.  From  the  edu-  withstand  much  higher  temperatures.  Prof. 
^^oal  Doint  of  view,  he  thought  it  better  to  Frankland  related  some  experiments  he  had 
^^e  theory  of  valence  in  connection  with  made  with  urine,  which  showed  how  closely 
^  history  of  the  theories  concerning  atoms  chemical  changes  going  on  in  the  fluid  were 
^  molecules.    As  a  further  step  Sie  Ian-  connected  with  the  development  and  growth 
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of  micro-organiBms  within  it  Prof.  Bardon-  already  daadfied  and  named ;  bnt,  in  applying 
Sanderson  spoke  of  the  difficnlty,  and  often  nomerical  designations,  it  is  important  to  select 
impossibility,  of  distinguishing  between  differ-  only  snch  as  are  free  from  hypothesis  and  at- 
ent  organisms  as  oonstitating  the  main  diffi-  ford  correct  information.  In  this  respect  cbem- 
calty  in  studying  them.  Prof.  Ray  Lankester  ists  appear  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  care- 
remarked  that  it  was  carions  that  the  nitrify-  fol  of  late  years.  In  employing  numerical 
ing  organism  had  never  yet  been  isolated;  its  designations  to  indicate  molecular  composition 
presence  had  only  been  inferred,  and  it  had  in  cases  where  this  is  established,  it  is  impor- 
never  been  satisfactorily  separated  and  iden-  taut  to  express  the  number  of  atoms  of  each 
tiHed.  Dr.  Brnnton  said  that  it  was  highly  constituent  element,  as  diearbon  hexachloride, 
probable  that  the  symptoms  occurring  in  cer-  OtCU.  But  in  the  case  of  solid  and  liquid 
tain  diseases  were  due  to  poisons  formed  by  bodies  of  which  the  molecular  weight  is  un- 
the  action  of  organisms,  and  not  directly  to  known,  cht  which  may  vary  with  temperature, 
the  organisms  themselves.  This  was  probably  the  name  should  merely  indicate  the  relative 
the  case  in  cholera.  Micro-organisms  may  proportions  in  which  the  constituents  are  asso- 
even  produce  substances  fatal  to  themselves^  dated ;  or,  more  explicitly,  the  name  should 
e.  g.,  phenyl  compounds.  This  is  also  ihe  case  indicate  the  proportion  of  the  radical  associ- 
with  higher  organisms,  the  retention  of  urine  ated  with  what  may  be  termed  the  character- 
in  man  being  often  attended  with  fatal  results,  istic  element  of  the  compound.  No  difficulty 
Pepsin  converted  albuminoids  into  peptones,  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  chlorides  or  analogous 
but  it  was  important  to  note  that  Brieger  had  compounds  of  the  monad  elements  generally, 
observed  that  an  alksdoid,  having  an  action  which  may  be  termed  mono-,  di-,tri-,tetra-,  pen- 
similar  to  curare,  was  formed  during  peptic  ta-,  or  hexa-chloride,  etc.,  according  as  oombi- 
digestion,  and  an  alkaloid  having  a  similar  nation  is  in  the  proportion  of  1, 2,  8, 4^  5,  or  6 
action  had  been  obtained  from  human  urine,  atoms  of  chlorine  to  one  atom  of  the  charac- 
These  facts  rendered  it  probable  that  alkaloids  teristic  element.  The  application  of  this  sjs- 
might  be  formed  in  the  intestinal  canal  and  tem  would  involve  the  use  of  the  names  tin  di- 
absorbed  into  the  general  circulation.  chloride  and  iron  trichloride  (not  sesqnicblo- 
IfMiMiclatnc* — ^The  Oommittee  on  Ohemical  ride)  for  stannous  and  ferric  chlorides  respect- 
Nomenclature  of  the  British  Association  reo-  ively,  names  which  accurately  express  the 
ommend  the  retention  of  the  terminations  ou9  relative  proportions  of  metal  and  of  chlorine  in 
and  ic  and  ate  and  Ue  and  the  prefixes  hypo  those  compounds,  without  any  hypothesis  as  to 
and  hyper^  as  they  are  ordinarily  used,  as  being  their  molecular  composition.  It  will,  however, 
fixed  terms,  with  well-understood  meanings  involve  a  slight  departure  from  the  existing 
not  liable  to  be  misunderstood.  In  case  a  practice  when  applied  to  oxides,  sulphides,  and 
metal  whose  two  salifiable  oxides  are  repre-  other  compounds  of  polyad  elements ;  thus  ox- 
sented  by  names  terminating  in  oub  and  io  ides  of  the  type  (Bs)''0  would  be  termed  hemi- 
forms  also  an  acid-forming  oxide,  the  distinc-  oxides,  since  they  consist  of  the  oliaraoteristic 
tion  is  made  sufficiently  clear  by  designating  element  and  oxygen  in  the  proportion  of  one 
the  last  as  an  anhydride  (or  acid).  Indifferent  atom  of  the  former  to  half  an  atom  of  the  lat- 
oxides  may  be  classified  and  named  by  regard-  ter.  Oxides  of  the  type  (Rfl)^Ot  would  be 
ing  them  as  compounds  of  salifiable  with  acid-  termed  SM^Kt-oxides,  smoe  the  characteristic 
forming  oxides,  as  when  OriO*  is  called  chro-  element  and  oxygen  are  present  in  the  propor- 
mio  chromate.  Of  the  prefixes  hypo  and  mh^  tion  of  one  of  the  former  to  one  and  a  half  of 
custom  applies  the  former  to  acids  and  acid-  the  latter;  oxides  of  the  type  RtOf  would  be 
forming  oxides,  and  the  latter  to  salifiable  and  termed  Mt ^t»-oxides  as  they  contain  oxygen 
indifferent  oxides.  The  termination  oiit  should  and  the  characteristic  element  in  the  propor- 
be  written  ioui  or  eovu  as  seldom  as  possible,  tion  of  two  and  one  half  atoms  to  one  of  the 
In  the  names  of  salts  of  which  only  one  class  latter;  oxides  of  the  types  RO,  ROa,  R0»,  and 
is  known,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  much  difference  RO4,  would  be  termed  respectively  moiu>',  dir, 
whether  we  say,  for  instance,  magnsHum  tul-  tri-^  and  fo^-oxides. 

phats  or  fnagrugU  iulphate  except  in  the  case  The  subject  of  nomenclature  was  also  con- 

of  carbon  compounds,  when  neglect  to  affix  io  sidered,  particularly  with  reference  to  organic 

to  the  names  of  the  positive  radicals  in  ethereal  compounds,  in  a  paper  by  Prof.  Odling.    The 

{■alts  maylead  to  confusion  in  the  spoken  name,  author  held  that,  notwithstanding  many  rec- 

Thns  the  ear  can  not  distinguish  between  ethyl  ognized  advantages,  structural  names  are  un- 

phenylacetate  and  ethylphenyl  aeetate ;   but  suitable  for  general  use,  more  especially  as  ap- 

all  ambiguity  is  removed  by  saying  «tAy/»0j9A^  plied  to  fundamental  hydrocarbons,  alcohok, 

nylaeetaie  and  ethyl  phenylieaeetate.    In  com-  and  acids — ^by  reason  of  their  length,  oomplexi- 

plex  cases  where  the  modes  of  naming  by  otu  ty,  and  want  of  ready  indicativeness;  by  the  cir- 

and  ie  termiDations,  etc.,  prove  inadequate,  re-  cumstanoe  of  their  being  based  on  conceptions 

sort  maybe  had  to  numeral  designations,  which  of  chemical  constitution  of  a  kind  pointed  out 

appear  especially  admissible  in  cases  where  an  by  experience  as  eminently  liable  to  change; 

oxide  occurs  which  is  intermediate  between  and  by  the  farther  circumstance  of  l^eir  repre- 

the  oue  and  the  ie  stage,  and  at  the  same  time  senting  a  one-sided  and,  so  far,  an  untruthful 

can  not  be  classed  as  a  compound  of  oxides  notion  of  the  bodies  designated.     Stmotural 
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names,  expressing  other  than  a  distorted  view  gen  bromide.    The  action  of  light  npon  the 

ot  the  constitution  of  all  bat  a  few  of  the  most  bromination  of  ethjlbenzine  is  of  partioalar 

Bimple  of  organic  bodies,  are  impracticable  by  interest,  because  not  only  is  this  hydrocarbon 

ifa-son  of  their  length  and  complexity.    Hence,  under  these  conditions  highly  sensitive  to  the 

to  avoid  the  distortion  inseparable  from  the  use  action  of  light,  but  it  yields  different  substitu- 

of  any  single  structural  name  for  an  organic  tion  products  according  to  the  intensity  of  the 

\u^dYj  the  only  expedient  is  the  assignment  to  light  acting.     If  ethylbenzine  is  slightly  col- 

ench  body,  in  proportion  to  its  complexity,  of  ored  with  bromine,  no  decolorization  takes 

an  indefinite  number  of  structural  names — a  place  in  the  dark ;   but  it  loses  its  color  at 

proceeding  almost  tantamount  to  not  assigning  once  in  daylight,  or  when  exposed  to  burning 

it  any  particular  name  at  all.    With  a  view  to  magnesium.    If  a  molecule  of  bromine  be  made 

the  prompt  mental  association  of  object  with  to  act  on  a  molecule  of  ethylbenzine  in  diffused 

Dame,  brief  empiric  names,  based  on  the  origin  light,  a  colorless  liquid  product  is  obtained  which 

and  properties  of  bodies,  are,  wherever  prac-  does  not  solidify  at  —20°.  On  distillation,  HBr 

licable,  to  be  preferred  to  structural  names.  is  evolved,  and  a  distillate  is  obtained  at  be- 

ChMdod  Pkyrfo. — ^Berthelot  and  Vieille  have  tween  140''  and  190",  a  dark-brown  residue  re- 
experimented  to  obtain  the  specific  h^at  of  gas-  maining  in  the  retort.  No  bromine  product 
es  at  high  temperatures.  Their  experimental  of  constant  boiling-point  could  be  isolated, 
data  were  obtained  by  the  combustion  of  cyan-  When  the  ethylbenzine  is  treated  with  a  mo- 
o^n  mixed  with  sufficient  oxygen  to  convert  lecule  of  bromine  in  direct  sunlight  the  reaction 
it  into  carbon  monoxide  and  nitrogen,  two  gas-  is  violent,  and  the  final  product  is  a-phenyl- 
e^  which  have  sensibly  the  same  specific  heat,  bromethyl ;  if  in  full  sunlight,  phenyl-brom- 
From  the  pressure  developed  in  the  explosion,  acetene ;  if  in  diffused  daylight,  dibromstyrene. 
the  temperature  referred  to  the  air-thermome-  It  has  been  noticed  that  mixtures  of  salts 
ter  was  calculated;  and,  from  the  total  quantity  may  often  have  a  fusing-point  lower  than  that 
of  beat  produced  and  tbe  temperature,  the  spe-  of  either  of  the  constituent  salts ;  and  a  like 
eiDc  heat  (at  constant  volume)  of  the  resulting  property  having  been  observed  in  certain  metal- 
gaseous  ndxture  was  derivea,  and  hence  the  lie  alloys.  Dr.  Guthrie,  who  has  been  making 
Hjtecific  beat  of  either  of  the  resulting  gases,  the  phenomenon  a  subject  of  special  researches, 
The  results  of  tbe  experiments  showed  that  the  has  given  it  the  name  of  Eutexia,  and  desig- 
»{»ecifio  heat  increases  rapidly  with  the  tern-  nates  a  substance  exhibiting  such  a  property  as 
perature  at  such  a  rate  that,  in  passing  from  a  eutectic  mixture  or  alloy.  A  entectic  sub- 
0"^  G.  to  4,500°  C,  the  mean  specific  heat  of  stance  may  be  defined  as  a  body  composed  of 
the  elementary  and  simple  gases  nearly  doubles,  two  or  more  constituents,  present  in  such  a 
There  is,  however,  another  group  of  elementary  proportion  to  one  another  as  to  give  to  the  re- 
and  of  compound  gases  to  be  considered.  Re-  sultant  compound  body  a  lower  temperature 
grianlt  showed  that  the  specific  heats  of  chlo-  of  liquefaction  than  that  given  by  any  other 
rine,  bromine,  and  iodine  were  higher  than  that  proportion.  This  temperature  of  lique&ction 
of  the  other  elements :  and  this  specific  heat  is  must,  therefore,  be  lower  than  that  of  any  of 
closely  the  same  as  that  of  the  compound  gases  the  constituents  of  the  compound ;  and  it  is 
which  are  formed  with  a  contraction  of  one  plain  that  those  substances  only  can  be  eutec- 
third  in  Tohime,  as  water,  nitrogen  monoxide,  tic  which  we  can  obtain  both  as  liquid  and 
and  carbon  dioxide.  The  mean  specific  heat  solid.  When  a  dilute  aqueous  saline  solution 
of  cblorme  at  constant  volume  was  found  to  is  cooled  below  the  freezing-point  of  water,  a 
be,  at  1,800°,  nearly  three  times  that  of  hy-  point  will  be  reached,  if  the  cooling  is  contin- 
drogen.  Farther  experiments  showed  that,  ued,  where  ice  will  be  formed.  If  the  ice  is 
the  mean  specific  heat  of  water-vapor  between  removed,  and  pressed  or  carefully  drained,  it 
\'i*y  0.  and  280"  0.  being  0*66  at  constant  vol-  will  be  found  to  consist  of  nearly  pure  water, 
nme,  it  is  more  than  doubled  at  2,000°  and  the  liquid  which  has  drained  away  being  a 
tripled  at  4,000°.  On  comparing  the  element-  strong  saline  solution,  which  had  become  me- 
arv  specific  heat  of  the  vapor  of  water  with  chanically  entangled  among  the  crystals  of  ice 
that  of  its  constituent  elements,  it  appears  that  during  solidification.  As  the  brine  which  re- 
tiie  former  value  is  in  excess  of  the  latter  at  mains  is  ftirther  cooled,  ice  will  continue  to 
2.«v>o°  C.  by  7,  and  at  4,000°  0.  by  5*1.  This  form  tiD  a  point  is  reached  at  which  the  tem- 
ei^-ess  represents  a  double  work,  that  of  the  perature  refuses  to  fall  until  the  whole  of  the 
m*lecalar  disaggregation  of  the  compound  gas,  remaining  mother-liquid  has  solidified.  The 
and  that  of  its  chemical  dissociation.  Of  car-  solid  result  of  this  process,  called  a  cryohy- 
hoQ  dioxide,  the  mean  specific  heat  was  found  drate,  possesses  physical  properties  different 
i*>  more  than  triple,  and  the  elementary  specific  from  those  of  either  the  ice  or  the  salt  from 
heat  to  qnadruple  between  0°  0.  and  4,800°  0.  which  it  is  formed.    If  the  solution  is  saturated 

Schramm  has  studied  the  infiuence  of  light  when  we  begin  to  cool  it,  a  deposit  of  sarplus  salt 

on  the  reactions  of  certain  bromine  compounds,  takes  place  till  the  mother-liquor  has  reached  a 

If  tbe  solution  of  bromtolaene  in  chloroform  is  condition  of  normal  density ;  but  the  tempera- 

f'^bly  colored  with  bromine  and  then  placed  in  ture  of  the  formation  of  the  cryohydrate  is  the 

'he  dark,  no  action  takes  place.    But  light  de-  same  as  in  the  former  case.    This  temperature 

oAorizeB  it  at  once,  with  evolution  of  hydro-  is  identical  with  the  lowest  temperature  that 
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can  be  prodaoed  on  employing  a  miztnre  of  ioe  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  water.  These  re- 
and  the  salt  as  a  freezing  mixture.  The  pro-  salts  show  the  existence  in  solution  of  the  an- 
oess  is  an  example  of  eatexia*  Entectic  salt  hydrous  salt  in  contradistinotion  to  the  view 
alloys,  or  fused  mixtures  of  salts,  closely  re-  that  a  hydrate,  definite  or  indefinite,  is  formed 
semble  oryohydrates  in  behavior.  If  tbey  are  in  solution.  2.  Saturation  is  reached  when  the 
present  in  any  other  proportion  than  the  euteo-  further  addition  of  salt  would  produce  dimioa- 
tio,  the  thermometer,  on  cooling  them,  will  fall  tion  of  the  mean  molecular  volume  of  the  mole- 
steadily  till  that  salt  which  is  in  excess  of  the  cules  already  present  8.  The  so-called  super- 
proportion  required  for  a  eutectic  mixture  be-  saturated  solutions  are  simply  saturated  or  non- 
gins  to  separate.  When  this  is  removed,  and  saturated  solutions  of  the  anhydrous  salts,  the 
the  process  is  continued,  the  whole  will  be  only  truly  supersaturated  solutions  being  those 
found  to  solidify  at  a  point  which  is  fixed«  resulting  from  the  fact  that,  when  a  hot  sola- 
Raoult  has  studied  the  effect  produced  upon  tion  is  cooled,  a  finite  time  is  required  for  the 
the  point  of  solidification  of  a  solvent  by  dis-  excess  of  salt  to  crystallize  out. 
solving  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous  substances  in  M.  L.  Oailletet  approves  of  liquid  ethylene 
it,  and  has  reached  the  following  conclusions :  as  affording  the  best  agency  for  effecting  the 
That  all  bodies,  whether  solid,  nquid,  or  gas-  liquefaction  of  oxvgen.  When  boiliuR  in  the 
eons,  when  dissolved  in  a  definite  compound  free  air  it  gives  a  degree  of  cold  such  that  oxy- 
liquid  capable  of  solidifying,  lower  the  point  gen  if  compressed  and  cooled  to  the  same  tem- 
of  congelation ;  that  there  is  for  each  solvent  a  peratnre  presents,  on  diminishing  the  presfr- 
maximum  molecular  depression  (or  depression  ure,  a  tumultuous  ebullition  which  lasts  for  an 
corresponding  to  the  solution  of  one  molecule  appreciable  time.  On  quickening  the  evapora- 
of  tiie  dissolved  substance  in  one  hundred  tion  by  means  of  the  pneumatic  machine,  the 
grammes  of  the  solvent)  of  the  freezing-point ;  temperature  is  lowered  so  far  as  to  bring  the 
and  that  with  all  solvents  the  molecular  de-  oxygen  to  a  liquid  state.  The  author  had  tried 
pression  of  the  freezing-point,  due  to  the  dif-  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  working  with  ethy- 
ferent  substances  dissolved,  approximates  to  lene  in  a  vacuum  by  using  liquid  formene,  bat 
two  mean  values,  differing  with  the  character  he  found  that  ethylene  was  so  easy  to  prepare 
of  the  solvent,  one  of  which  is  double  the  and  manage  as  to  be  on  the  whole  preferable, 
other.  A  number  of  special  experiments  in  He  then  sought  a  method  for  obtaining,  by 
the  application  of  the  last  principle  seemed  to  means  of  ethylene  boiling  in  ^>en  vessels,  a  re- 
Justify  the  generalization  that,  for  a  constant  duction  of  temperature  sufficient  for  the  com- 
weight  of  a  given  solvent,  all  physical  molecules  plete  liquefaction  of  oxygen.  For  this  purpose 
of  whatever  nature  produce  the  same  depres-  ne  now  employs  a  simple  process  consisting 
sion  of  the  freezing-point.  When  the  bodies  of  intensifjring  the  evaporation  of  the  ethylene 
Resolved  are  completely  disaggregated,  as  for  by  forcing  into  it  a  current  of  air,  or  of  hydro- 
example  when  they  are  in  a  state  of  vapor,  so  gen  cooled  to  an  exceedingly  low  temperature. 
that  each  physical  molecule  contains  only  a  Under  these  circumstances  the  temperature 
ain^e  chemical  molecule,  the  molecular  de-  may  be  reduced  to  quite  below  the  critical 

Eression  is  at  a  maximum,  and  is  the  same  for  all  point  of  oxygen,  and  the  gas  most  distinctly 
odies.  When  the  chemical  molecules  are  united  liquefied, 
in  pairs  to  form  the  physical  molecule,  the  de-  Prof.  Dewar,  in  reporting  on  his  experiments 
pression  has  only  one  half  its  former  value,  with  liquefied  oxygen,  states  that  at— 180^  liquid 
since  the  double  molecule  produces  no  more  oxygen  loses  the  active  characters  poeaessed  by 
effect  than  the  single  one.  If  the  maximum  the  element  in  the  gaseous  state.  It  is  without 
molecular  depression  be  divided  by  the  mo-  action  on  phosphorus,  sodium,  potassium,  solid 
lecular  weight  of  the  solvent,  the  quotient  ex-  sulphureted  hydrogen,  and  solid  hydriodio  acid. 
presses  the  depression  produced  when  one  Other  substances  appear  to  undergo  similar 
molecule  of  the  substance  is  dissolved  in  one  changes  at  very  low  temperatures.  Thus  liquid 
hundred  molecules  of  the  solvent.  In  subse-  ethylene  and  solid  bromme  may  be  brought  in 
quent  papers,  Baoult  considers  the  application  contact  without  any  action  taking  place,  where- 
of this  law  to  the  study  of  the  distribution  of  as  gaseous  ethylene  and  liquid  bromine  unite 
acids  and  bases  in  solution,  and  of  the  freezing-  directly  at  the  ordinary  temperatures.  Haute- 
point  of  acid  and  alkaline  solutions.  feuiUe  and  Chapuis,  by  subjecting  a  mixture  of 
Dr.  W.  W.  J.  Nicol,  of  the  Committee  on  So-  carbonic  anhydride  and  ozone  to  great  pressure, 
lution,  ofthe  British  Association,  reports:  1.  obtained  a  blue  liquid,  the  color  of  which  is 
That  the  results  of  a  series  of  experiments  show  due  to  the  ozone.  If  ozonized  air  be  passed 
the  molecular  volume  of  a  salt  in  dilute  solu-  into  carbon  disulphide  at  —100^,  the  liquid 
tion  to  be  a  quantity  composed  of  two  con-  assumes  a  blue  color,  which  disappears  if  the 
stants ;  one  for  the  metal  and  the  other  for  the  temperature  be  allowed  to  rise,  and  at  a  cer- 
salt  radical.  Hence  the  same  volume  change  tain  point  a  decomposition^  resulting  in  the 
is  produced  by  replacement  of  one  metal  or  production  of  sulphur,  takes  place.  The  best 
salt  radical  by  another  metal  or  salt  radical,  solvent  for  ozone  is  a  mixture  of  silicon  tetra- 
Water  of  crystallization  is  not  to  be  distin-  fluoride  and  Russian  petroleum.  These  solu- 
guished  from  the  solvent  water,  but  the  water  tions  of  ozone  are  without  action  on  metallic 
of  oonstittttion  possesses  a  volume  different  mercury  or  silver. 
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Sfv  flitrtiUMi — ^The  panolastiteB  is  the  name  it    Different  Bpecimens  of  the  same  color  also 

of  a  new  olass  of  ezplosivee  to  which  M.  £u-  gave  sometimes  quite  different  results. 
g^ne  Tnrpin  has  directed  attention,  and  with        Nilson  has  succeeded  in  preparing  pure  me- 

which  he  haa  been  experimenting  since  1878.  tallio  thorium  and  in  determining  its  properties. 

Thef  are  formed  by  the  association  of  peroxide  The  metal  was  obtained  from  potassium-tho- 

of  nitro^n  or  hyponitric  acid  (NO4)  wiUi  some  riura-chloride  by  rednoing  it,  at  a  moderate 

combustible  base,  and  have  properties  varying  red  heat,  in  a  tube  of  wrought-iron,  with  dry 

with  the  character  of  the  base.    They  explode  sodium  diloride.  The  reduction  was  completed 

with  more  force  than  either  gun-cotton  or  ni-  in  fifteen  minutes,  after  which  the  contents  of 

tro-glyoerine,  but  at  the  same  time  require  a  the  tube,  having  been  allowed  to  cool,  were 

moch  stronger  shock  to  produce  the  explosion ;  treated  with  water,   which  left  the  reduced 

so  that  they  are  safer  to  handle  than  even  gun*  thorium  undissolved.   It  appeared  as  a  shining 

p<^>wder.    6ome  of  the  compounds  are  unin*  gray  powder  which  under  the  micro8co{>e  was 

tlammable,  while  the  others,  more  or  less  in-  seen  to  consist  of.  small,  thin  six-sided  plates, 

Hammable,  will  not  explode  by  fire  alone  in  an  the  larger  ones  of  which  had  the  luster  of 

open  veaed,  but  burn  quietly ;  some  of  them  nickel  or  silver  and  were,  in  some  oases,  aggre- 

with  so  bright  a  flame  that  M.  Turpin  has  gated  together.    The  crystals  are  brittle,  and 

thought  of  using  them  in  luminous  telegraphy,  in  an  agate  mortar  g^ve  a  silver  streak.    The 

A  new  explosive  powder  has  been  prepared  metal  is  permanent  in  the  air  up  to  100°  or 

by  Mr.  J.  D.  DougaU,  of  St.  James,  England,  102°.    Heated  above  that  temperature,  it  ig- 

which  is  claimed  to  be  superior  for  general  use  nites  even  below  redness,  giving  a  brilliant 

in  guns  and  artillery  to  any  other.    There  are  light  and  forming  a  snow-white  oxide.    Its 

claimed  for  it  all  the  attributes  of  what  *^  Iron  "  attraction  for  oxygen  is  very  great,  and  it  is 

stjlea  the  ideal  powder^  which  briefly  stated  therefore    extremely  difficult    of    fusion.    It 

are:    capability  of  retaming  its  granular  or  bums  when  heated  in  chlorine,  bromine,  and 

other  form  during  much  journeying  either  by  iodine,  but  sulphur  does  not  attack  it  at  its 

liind  or  by  sea;  uniformity  in  its  rate  of  com-  boiling-point;  and  it  does  not  decompose  water 

bustion  and  in  the  development  of  its  energy ;  at  any  temperature.    Its  speciflc  gravity  is  cal- 

liTely  action,  but  not  too  much,  on  the  gun  oulated  at  10-9178. 

when  discharged;  not  corroding  or  injuriously        W«  £.  Hidden  has  identifled  a  new  mineral 

affecting  the  inner  surface  of  the  gun-barrel ;  which  is  found  with  salt,  thenardite,  tincal,  etc., 

leaving  a  minimum  of  residue ;  power  of  resist-  at  the  works  of  the  San  Bernardino  Borax 

ing  damp.    The  ingredients  may  be  fairly  as-  Company,  in  San    Bernardino  County,  Cal. 

somed  to  be  much  the  same  as  those  employed  It  is  an  anhydrous  sulphato-carbonate  of  so- 

in  the  Schultze  powder,  the  basis  of  which  is  dium,  and  crystallizes  in  hexagonal  crystals, 

tioely  comminutM  wood  treated  with  an  oxy-  transparent  to  semi-opaqueu  with  a  white  waxy 

geaixing  agent,  but  with  additions,  the  char-  color  inclining  to  yellow.   Sometimes  the  crys- 

acter  of  which  is  at  present  kept  secret.    This  tals  are  confusedly  grouped  as  from  a  common 

powder  has  been  suooessfully  deflagrated,  after  center,  much  like  a  certain  variety  of  aragonite. 

having  been  immersed  in  water  several  daya,  The  density  of  the  new  mineral  is  2*562,  and 

and  dried.  It  is  made  of  various  qualities,  suit-  its  hardness  df.    It  is  readily  soluble  in  water 

able  for  sporting  guns  and  military  rifles,  for  and  effervesces  with  acids.    Mr.  Hidden  names 

field  artillery,  for  diarging  shells,  and  for  min-  it  Hanksite,  after  Prof.  Henry  G.  Hanks,  of 

ing  purposes.  California,  in  whose  collection  it  first  attracted 

Mr.  iL  Carey  Lea  has  observed  in  silver  notice, 
chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide,  the  property       Robert  Saohsse  isolates  three  cdoring-mat- 

of  entering  into  chemical  combination  with  ters  from  ohlorophyl,  which  differ  from  one 

many  coloring-matters  much  in  the  same  way  another  in  composition  and  in  the  degree  of 

tLat  alamina  does,  though  not  to  the  same  their  solubility  in  alcohol.    The  one  which  is 

eitent,  and  of  forming  what  may  be  called  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol  he  calls  a-phsochlo- 

lakes.     It  is  only  necessary  to  brin^  freshly  rophyl;   that  which  is  sparingly  soluble,  0- 

precipitated  and  still  moist  silver  salt  mto  con-  pbiBochlorophyl ;  and  the  third,  which  is  easi- 

tact  with  coloring-matter,  or  to  make  the  pre-  ly  soluble  in  alcohol,  y  nh»ochlorophyl.    /3- 

«ipitation  in  the  presence  of  the  coloring-mat-  phfleochlorophyl,   when   ory,  appears   nearly 

ter  if  the  latter  is  not  precipitated  by  silver  black.    It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 

C'trate,  when  the  combination  takes  place  and  hot  alcohol,  from  which  it  separates  on  cool- 

the  coloring-matter  can  not  be  .washed  out.  ing,  in  the  shape  of  an  amorphous  precipitate. 

Not  all  coloring-matters  are  capable  of  uniting  The  formula  or  its  composition  is  CtTHttNtOi. 
with  the  mlver  salts,  but  the  number  of  those       Sorabj^  haa,  by  means  of  Wurtz^s  reaction  of 

that  do  so  unite  is  considerable.    The  color  treating  the  iodide  of  a  radical  with  sodium, 

fe&^amed  by  the  silver  salt  is  not  always  l^at  prepared  some  of  the  higher  members  of  the 

of  the  dye,  but  may  differ  from  it  considerably.  parafiBne  series  hitherto  unknown.    By  adding 

Also  the  tliree  silver  salts  may  be  differently  finely  divided  sodium  to  cetyl  iodide  dissolved 

Colored  by  one  and  the  same  coloring-matter,  in  six  times  its  weight  of  ether,  he  obtained 

Bat  more  frequently  coloring-matters  impart  glistening  crystals  of  dioetyl,  which  after  re- 

their  own  shade  or  something  approaching  to  crystallization  fused  at  70°  and  distilled  with* 
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oat  decomposition  at  a  mach  higher  tempera-  nesiam  chloride,  and  not  at  all  attacked  thereby 

tare.    From  heptyl  iodide,  treated  in  the  same  in  the  cold,  it  is  decomposed  bj  pore  water, 
way,  was  obtained  diheptyl,  a  colorless  mobile        A  new  process  for  the  paritication  of  sewage 

oil,  boiling  at  245°,  and  solidifying  at  6''.    From  has  been  tried  at  Baxton,  England,  with  mnch 

a  miztare  of  ethyl  and  cetyl  i^ides  was  ob*  snccess.    It  consists  in  applying  as  a  precipi- 

tained  ethyl-cety],  as  a  colorless  oil  boiling  at  tant  a  mineral  water  derived  from  the  lower 

about  812°.    Octane  was  prepared  by  reducing  coal-formations  near  the  town.   This  water  con- 

the  iodide  by  concentrated  iodine  solution  in  tains  a  small  proportion  of  ferrous  carbonate 

presence  of  phosphorus,  and  by  digesting  the  held  in  solution  by  carbonic  acid.    On  exposure 

iodide  with  zinc  and  hydrogen  chloride.    It  is  to  the  air  the  carbonic  acid  escapes,  and  the 

an  oil  which  boils  at  278°,  and  solidifies  at  from  iron,  taking  up  more  oxygen,  subsides  in  the 

18°  to  20°.  state  of  ferric  hydroxide  in  combination  with 

Mr.  J.  T.  Brierley  described,  at  the  British  a  considerable  part  of  the  organic  impurities. 

Association,  a  series  of  new  vanadium  com-  suspended  and  dissolved.    By  this  method  of 

pounds-— of  which  he  defined  the  sodium,  po-  treatment  the  amount  of  free  ammonia  in  the 

tassium,  and  ammonium  salts — as  being  well-  sewage  is  reduced  from  11*74  to  4  parts  per 

defined  crystalline  salts  of  a  purple  or  dark-  million,  and  the  albuminoid  ammonia  from  1*60 

green  color,  possessing  a  metallic  luster,  and  to  0-80.    The  only  unsatisfactory  point  noticed 

containing  both  the  oxides  V«04  and  YsOt,  in  the  report  of  the  results  is  that  the  efflueot 

and  which  may  be  regarded  as  vanadate  vana-  is  stated  to  be  .'distinctly  alkaline." 
dites.    Tiiese  salts  are  formed  by  adding  hypo-        Berthelot  and  Yieille  have  adopted  an  im- 

vanadio  sulphate  to  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  proved  method  for  determining  the  heat  of 

metavanadate.  combustion  of  carbon  and  other  organic  com- 

Munz  and  Marcano  have  described  a  new  pounds,  in  which  the  difficulties  arising  from 

sugar  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  Launu  the  length  of  time  required  and  from  the  in- 

Fenea^  from  which  it  is  extracted  by  boiling  completeness  of  the  oxidation  are  obviated, 

alcohol  and  cooled,  when  it  crystallizes.     Its  They  effect  the  combustion  in  oxygen  com- 

compoaition  is  represented  by  the  formula  Oit  pressed  to  about  seven  atmospheres,  in  a  calori- 

Hi40it,  and  it  is  isomeric  with  mannite.     A  metric  bomb,  using  a  weight  of  combustible 

mixture  of  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  such  that  the  oxygen  consumed  by  it  does  not 

with  it  gives  a  trinitro-perseite  which  deto-  exceed  from  80  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole 

nates  violently  by  a  blow  and  spontaneously  quantity.    The  operation  does  not  require  more 

decomposes.  than  three  or  four  minutes,  and  is  applicable 

Hew  PrMMMSi — ^Morton  Liebschntz  has  de-  to  all  substances  whose  vapor  tension  at  the 
scribed  a  process  of  saponification  which  may  ordinary  temperature  is  inconsiderable, 
be  applied  with  advantage  to  the  examination  L^Hote  recommends,  for  the  purification  of 
of  butter  and  the  detection  of  oleomargarine,  arseniferous  zinc,  the  projection  into  the  melt- 
After  the  glycerine  has  been  extracted,  dried,  ed  metal  of  1^  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  mag- 
and  the  constant  weight  noted,  it  is  heated  nesium  chloride.  On  stirring,  white  fumes  of 
and  burned.  The  weight  of  the  ash  is  de-  zinc  chloride,  mixed  with  arsenious  chloride, 
ducted  from  the  total  weight.  The  difference  are  evolved.  If  now  the  metal  be  poured  into 
is  pure  glycerine.  The  percentage  of  ash  com-  water  to  granulate  it,  the  zinc  obtained  is  free 
pared  with  the  percentage  of  glycerine  is  of  from  arsenic.  The  same  process  will  free  zinc 
itself  an  important  factor,  as  glycerine  derived  from  antimony. 

by  this  moae  of  treatment  from  pure  butter        Ville  and  Engel  have  proposed  two   new 

gives  6  per  cent,  of  ash,  whereas  the  glycer-  indicators  for  alkalimetry,  which,  not  being 

ine  of  oleomargarine  and  other  similar  fata  affected  by  carbonates,  are  available  for  the 

leaves  only  from  0*8  to  0*6  per  cent.    By  this  volumetric  determination  of  the  free  bases  in 

method  the  author  has  found,  after  deduo-  the  presence  of  alkali  carbonates.     One  of 

tion  of  the  ash,  8*75  per  cent  of   glycerine  them  is  sulphindigotic  acid,  which  is  prepared 

in  pure  butter,  and  7  per  cent,  in  oleomar-  by  neutralizing  with  calcium  carbonate  the 

garine.  solution  of  indigo  in  fuming  snlphnrio  acid. 

Prof.  Engel,  of  Montpellier,  France,  has  de-  It  is  turned  yellow  by  canstic  alkalies,  while 

vised  a  new  process  for  the  manufacture  of  upon  being  neutralized  its  color  changes  back 

carbonate  of  potash,  which  is  based  on  the  dis-  to  blue,  passing  through  an  intermediate  green, 

covery  that  if  one  takps  a  solution  of  potassium  The  other  substance  is  the  soluble  blue  0.  4 

chloride  holding  in  suspension  either  magnesia  B.  of  Poirier,  the  solution  of  which  is  even 

or  magnesium  carbonate,  and  treats  it  by  car-  more  sensitive  than   the  sulphindigotic  acid, 

bon  dioxide,  with  constant  agitation,  he  will  It  becomes  red  under  the  influence  of  the 

obtain  a  solution  of  magnesium  chloride  hold-  free  bases. 

ing  in  suspension  a  double  carbonate  of  mag-        AtMilc  WetghtR* — ^Prof.  T.  8.  Humpidge  has 

nesium  and  potassium.    This  double  carbonate  computed  the  atomic  weight  of  glucinum  from 

is  a  crystallme  powder,  capable  of  being  sep-  determinations  of  its  specific  heat,  and  fixes  it 

arated  from  its  mother-liquor  readily  and  com-  at  9*1,  or  at  the  figure  required  by  the  peri- 

pletely  by  any  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  filtra-  odic  law.    This  conclusion  was  confirmed  by 

don.    While  quite  insoluble  in  solution  of  mag-  the  author's  determinations  of  the  vapor-densi- 
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ties  of  glaeiDuro  chloride  and  bromide.    The  object-slide  a  drop  of  2  per  cent,  eolation  of 

(let^nnination  places  glacinum  in   the  same  sodiam  bicarbonate,  and  allowing  the  liqnid 

class  SB  carbon,  boron,  and  silicon.    It  also  to  evaporate ;  if  1  per  cent,  of  sodium  bicar- 

affords  a  striking  argument  in  favor  of  the  bonate  is  added  instead  of  2  per  cent.,  the 

value  of  deductions  drawn  from  the  periodic  flower-forms  are  not  obtained,  but  polarized 

law  in  regard  to  the  atomic  weight  of  an  ele-  spheres  appear  under  the  Nicol  prism.    The 

ment,  and  shows  that  such  deductions  will  in  most  minute  traces  of  silica  can  be  readily  de- 

tuture  form  one  of  the  most  important  factors  tected  in  a  mineral  by  this  means.    Aluminum 

in  fixing  a  doubtful  atomic  weight.  oxide,  glucina,  and  boric  acid,  are  also  easily 

llalberstadt  has  determined  the  atomic  detect^.  The  alkalies  possess  optic  proper- 
weight  of  platinum  after  Heubert^s  experi-  ties,  by  which  they  can  be  definitely  and  cer- 
nients  from  the  double  chlorides  of  potassium  tainly  distinguished  with  the  microscope.  Their 
and  of  ammonium  respectively,  and  also  from  sulphates  are  most  suitable  for  examination. 
the  corresponding  bromides  and  platinum  te-  Ammonium  sulphate  assumes  peculiar  shapes 
trabromide.  Two  methods  of  analysis  were  that  can  not  be  contbunded  with  those  of 
employed,  in  one  of  which  the  platinum  was  any  other  salt.  Lithium  sulphate  forms  clus- 
determined  by  igniting  the  compound  in  a  cur-  ters  of  prismatic  needles  that  exhibit  striking 
rent  of  hydrogen ;  in  the  other  by*  electric  pre-  polarization  effects.  Barium  assumes  mossy, 
cipitation.  Ninety-seven  determinations  were  glistening,  colorless  dendritic  forms,  while 
m^uie — 59  by  ignition,  and  88  by  electrolysis —  strontium  nitrate  takes  the  form  of  radiating 
the  mean  result  of  all  of  which  was  197'57692.  needles,  with  colors  changing  under  the  po- 

Thorpe  has  determined  the  atomic  weight  of  larizer.     Magnesia   may  be  detected   by  its 

titaniom,  in  one  series  of  experiments  from  the  colorless  clusters  of  needles,  even  when  pres- 

tetrachloride,  and  in  a  second  series  from  the  ent  in  the  most  minute  quantities.     Cadmi-* 

tetrabromide.     The  reagent  used  was  water  um  assumes  more  characteristic,  and  uranium 

or  nlver.    The  mean  result  gave  48,  which  more  beantifol  forms,  than  any  others  of  the 

corresponds  with  the  number  in  Mendelejeff 's  metals.    The  cadmium  sulphate  produces  large 

table,  as  the  most  probable  atomic  weight.  spheres  containing  ellipsoids,   which   radiate 

iMlytkal  Ckodslii*  —  For  both  the  qualita-  Irom  the  center,  and  are  marked  by  regular 
live  and  quantitative  determination  of  silver  transverse  depressions,  and  which  present  most 
in  lead-ores,  Jean  Krutwig  decomposes  from  brilliant  and  remarkable  effects  under  the 
twenty  to  twenty -five  grammes  of  the  lead-ore  Nicol  prism.  The  formation  assumed  by  the 
in  an  iron  crucible  with  borax,  soda,  and  cream  uranium  sulphate,  which  can  readily  be  rec- 
of  tartar.  The  lead  thus  obtained,  which  con-  ognized  by  the  pocket  lens,  resemble  beau- 
tains,  besides  iron  and  sulphur,  all  of  the  silver,  tifully  colored  asters,  or  corn-flowers.  Less 
is  dissolved  in  concentrated  nitric  acid,  water  frequently,  the  salt  appears  in  the  form  of 
19  added,  and  the  lead  sulphate  is  filtered  off.  envelopes  with  velvet-blue  narrow  and  purple- 
The  filtrate  is  then  treated  with  an  excess  of  colored  broad  triangles,  which  also  may  be 
caustio  soda  and  allowed  to  stand  for  some  recognized  without  the  Nicol  prism.  Other 
time,  after  which  the  brownish-yellow  precipi-  characteristic  forms  have  been  described  for 
tate,  containing  iron,  lead,  and  silver,  is  fil-  lime,  potassium,  copper,  manganese,  iron,  mer- 
tered.  This  precipitate,  which  consists  of  lead  cury,  and  silver  sulpnates. 
and  iron  hydroxide  and  a  so-called  plumbite  of  The  fatty  oils  differ  so  little  from  one  an- 
silver,  is  then  treated  on  the  filter  with  a  some-  other  physically  that  their  examination  is  dif- 
what  concentrated  solntion  of  ammonia,  which  ticult.  MM.  Doumet  and  Thibaut  indicate  a 
dissolves  the  plumbite  of  silver.  The  ammonia  method  of  spectrum  analysis  for  which  the 
id  expelled  from  the  filtrate  by  evaporating  on  oils  are  divided  according  to  their  absorption- 
the  water-bath,  and  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  spectra  into  four  groups :  (1)  those  which  have 
nitric  acid.  The  silver  is  then  detected,  either  the  spectrum  of  chlorophyl,  among  which  are 
by  treating  with  caustio  soda  solntion,  and  thus  included  olive,  hemp,  and  nut  oils ;  (2)  those 
obtaining  the  characteristic  precipitate  of  sil-  which  transmit  all  rays  equally,  and  have  con- 
ver  plumbite;  or  by  precipitating  the  lead  as  sequently  no  spectrum— of  these  are  castor  oil, 
snlphite,  filtering,  and  treating  the  filtrate  with  and  the  expressed  oils  of  sweet  and  bitter  al- 
hydroofaloric  acid.  monds ;  (8)  oils  which  absorb  all  the  **  chemi- 

H.  Reinsch  has  called  attention  to  the  use  cal "  or  more  refrangible  rays,  and  have  a 

of  the  microacope  as  affording  an  important  characteristic    spectrum.    In   this  group  we 

means  of  qualitative  chemical  analysis.    It  re-  find  rape,  colza,  mustard,  and  linseed  oils.    In 

qnirea,  however,  great  skill  in  manipulation,  the  fourth  group  the  absorption  extends  in 

for  the  effects  are  liable  to  vary  according  to  bands  over  the  more  refhingible  part  of  the 

the  degree  of  concentration  of  the  solutions  spectrum,  but  is  not  complete.    In  it  are  the 

n^.    Silica  yields  the  most  Taried  and  bean-  oils  of  sesame,  earth-nuts,  and  poppy* seed, 

tifol  forma,  resembling  plants  and  ferns,  and  llie  processes  heretofore  in  use  for  the  sep- 

often  presents,  in  the  most  glowing  colors,  *  aration  of  resin  from  the  fats  and  the  quanti- 

fine-leaved  flower  forms  in  infinite  varieties,  tative  estimation  of  the  substance  are  defective, 

The  forms  are  obtained  by  adding  to  a  drop  of  because  the  solvents  for  oleic  acid  and  its  salts 

a  4  per  cent,  solution  of  potasdum  silicate  on  an  and  for  the  resins  are  to  a  considerable  extent 
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the  same.    Mr.  Thomas  S.  Glailding  has  adopt-  an  iron  plate.    When  the  sarfaoe  of  the  indigo 

ed  with  saocess  a  process  depending  apon  pre-  is  oovered  with  a  shining  layer  of  crystals,  a 

oipitation  with  silver,  the  fatty  salts  of  which  flat  arch  of  Rassia  iron  is  turned  over  the  tray, 

are  almost  perfectly  insoluble  in  ether,  while  The  purple  vapors  of  indigotin  which  are  now 

the  resinate  is  readily  and  abundantly  soluble  given  off  condense  on  the  under  surface  of  the 

in  it.  arch.    When  all  the  crystals  ot  indigotin  have 

J.  Ejeldahl  offers  a  new  method  for  deter-  disappeared  from  the  powdered  sulistaoce,  its 

mining  nitrogen  in  organic  compounds  which  loss  in  weight  gives  the  amount  of  indigotin  the 

depends  upon  the  fact  that  when  a  nitrogenous  specimen  contained. 

substance  is  heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  S.  L.  Penfield,  having  observed  csdsium  and 
and  then  oxidized  with  permanganate  of  potas-  other  alkalies  in  a  specimen  of  beryl  from  Nor- 
slum,  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  is  converted  way,  Maine,  analyzed  a  number  of  beryls  from 
into  the  sulphate  of  ammonium.  It  is  applica-  different  places  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Vir- 
ble  to  all  nitrogenous  compounds  except  those  ginia,  and  Siberia,  to  find  to  what  extent  be- 
containing  the  nitrogen  in  an  oxidized  con^-  ryllium  was  replaced  in  them  by  alkalies.  The 
tion,  or  in  the  form  of  cyanogen.  It  is  simple,  result  was  the  discovery  that,  so  far  as  tested, 
accurate,  and  expeditions,  and  is  said  to  have  beryls  always  contain  dkalies,  although  some- 
given  excellent  results  in  all  cases  in  which  it  times  only  in  small  quantities.  Somam  and 
has  been  tried  by  the  author  and  by  various  lithium  were  always  present,  and  ossinm  oo- 
other  experimenters.  oasionally,  while  potassium  and  rubidium  were 

The  determination  of  nitrogen  in  nitro-  and  never  detected, 

azo-compounds  is  effected  by  the  addition  of  The  director  of  the  Ck>nnecticut  Agricultural 

some  reducing  material  to  the  soda-lime,  by  Experiment  Station  has  reported  favorably  of 

•which  the  nitrogen  is  yielded  as  ammonia,  the  results  of  using  simple  calcium  hydroxide 

The  existing  methods — ^Tamm-Guyard's  with  ^slacked  lime)  instead  of  the  mixture  of  so- 

sodium  acetate,  Ruffler^s  with  sodium  thiosul-  dium  hydroxide  and  calcium  hydroxide,  or 

phate,  and  Goldberg's  with  stannous  sulphide  oxide  proposed  by  Will  and  Varrentrapp,  as  a 

and  sulphur — being  somewhat  unsatisfactory  reagent  for  converting  organic  nitrogen  into 

as  general  methods,  Arnold,  after  experiment-  ammonia  for  the  purposes  of  analysis, 

ing  with  various  substances,  has  used  sodium  SyatMle  OMiitotrj. — ^The  efforts  which  have 

formate  with  sodium  thiosulphate  and  soda-  been  prosecuted  during  much  of  the  present 

lime  with  excellent  results.  century  to  obtain  by  artificial  means  the  min- 

A.  Grandval  and  H.  Ligonx  describe  a  new  erals  occurring  in  nature  have  been  attended  by 

process  for  the  detection  and  rapid  determina-  marked  success,  especially  in  France,  where 

tion  of  small  quantities  of  nitnc  acid  In  air,  well-nigh  all  the  known  mineral  species  have 

water,  and  soils.    It  depends  on  the  transfer-  been  reproduced  by  methods  often  of  the  most 

mation  of  phenol  into  picric  acid,  and  on  the  diverse  character.    MM.  F.  Fouqud  and  A. 

intensity  of  the  coloration  of  ammonium  pic-  Michel-Levy  have  been  working  In  this  field 

rate.    To  determine  a  nitrate  in  solution  it  is  since  1878,  and  have  not  only  reproduced  the 

converted  into  ammonium  picrate,  and  the  tint  minerals  as  individual  species,  but  have  aJso 

obtained  is  compared  with  that  of  a  standard  sought  to  combine  them  in  their  natural  asso- 

solution  by  means  of  a  Dubos^  colorimeter,  ciations,  and  thus  to  imitate  in  the  laboratory 

By  this  process  the  quantity  of  nitric  acid  con-  the  processes  of  nature  in  the  formation  of 

tained  in  a  liquid  may  be  determined  with  cer-  the  earth  ^s  crust    These  authors  state  a^  the 

tainty  to  the  fifth  decimal ;  and  the  process  is  five  conditions   which   an  artificial  mineral 

applicable  to  very  minute  quantities.  product  must  fulfill  in  order  to  be  a  successful 

Oleve  separates  the  new  earth  Samaria  by  synthesis,  that  (1)  it  must  be  identical  in  its 
fractionally  precipitating  the  mixed  nitrates  by  chemical  composition  with  the  natural  mineral 
a  dilute  solution  of  ammonia.  Samaria  con-  imitated ;  (2)  the  two  must  also  be  orystallo- 
centrates  in  the  first  fractions,  from  which  graphically  identical ;  (3)  their  internal  stmct- 
didymium  is  separated  by  repeated  precipita-  ure — i.  e.,  cleavage,  inclusions,  etc. — must  be 
tions,  yttria  by  precipitation  with  potassium  the  same ;  (4)  the  artificial  minerals  must  fol- 
sul phate,  and  terbia  by  repeated  precipitations  low  the  same  laws  of  association  as  the  natural 
with  ammonia.  The  final  fractions  are  nearly  ones;  (5)  the  conditions  of  the  artificial  opera- 
white.  The  atomic  weight,  as  determined  from  tion  must  be  compatible  with  the  circumstances 
the  weight  of  the  sulphate  yielded  by  a  known  under  which  the  natural  products  were  formed, 
weight  of  the  oxide,  is  150.  Thaldn  has  The  crystalline  constituents  of  the  earth^s  crust 
mapped  198  lines  in  the  spectrum.  The  are  arranged,  for  purposes  of  the  synthetic  stud- 
metal  samarium  has  not  yet  been  isolated.  ies,  in  four  categories :  1.  The  minerals  of  vol- 

Oharles  Tennant  Lee,  of  Boston,  employs  for  oanic  rocks — i.  e.,  basic  rocks;  (2)  the  minerals 

the  determination  of  indigo-blue,  or  indigotin,  of  acidic  rocks,  i.e.,  quartz  and  orthodase  rocks ; 

in  indigo,  a  method  by  sublimation,  which  has  (8)  the  nunerals  of  the  crystalline  series,  gneiss 

been  uniformly  satisfactory.    The  operation  is  and  mica-schist,  for  example ;  (4)  mineral  veins, 

best  effected  in  a  shallow  platinum  tray,  in  The  minerals  and  their  associations  of  the  firnt 

which  dried  and  pulverized  indigo  is  evenly  of  the  four  categories  have  nearly  all  been  arti- 

and  thinly  spread,  and  heat  applied  through  ficially  reproduced  by  simple  fusion ;  those  of 
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the  last  by  Mlntion  or  volatilization.    Those  of  washing  oat  with  water,  and  determined.    The 

tlie  two  remaining  categories  liave  not  yet  been  citrate-insolnble  phosphoric  acid  is  then  sepa- 

artiticiaUj  reproduced.  rated,  after  washing  the  residue  of  the  treat- 

Uorbaozewski   has   synthetically  produced  nient  with  water  with  strictly  neutral  ammo- 

nric  acid  by  heatinff  a  mixture  of  glycocoil  with  nium-citrate  solution,  filtering,  and  treating  the 

ten  times  its  weight  of  urea  to  a  temperature  filter  audits  contents  with  fuming  hydrochloric 

of  from  200*  to. 280**.    After  separation  from  acid.    The  total  phosphoric  acid  is  then  deter- 

t)]e  resoltant  yellow,  turbid,  and  pasty  liquid,  mined  by  succcbsive  treatments  of  the  sub- 

&Q(1  purification,  a  yellowish  crystalline  pow-  stance  with  solution  of   magnesium  nitrate, 

(ier  was  obtained,  which  poisessed  all  the  prop-  fhming   hydrochloric  acid,  ammonium  nitrate, 

crties  of  nric  acid.  and  molybdio  solution,  and  magnesia  mixture. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  success  that  The  sum  of  the  water-soluble  and  citrate-in- 

has  attended  many  experiments  in  artificial  soluble  subtracted  from  the  total  gives  the  ci- 

svQthesis  of  organic  compounds,  it  appears  to  trate- soluble. 

he  still  an  open  question  whether  the  natural  B.  Warrington  regards  the  experiments  made 

robstanoes  are  actually  duplicated.    Several  of  at  Rothamsted  during  the  last  few  years  as  al- 

the  vegetable  acids  have  the  power  of  turning  most  decisive  of  the  theory  that  nitrification  is 

the  plane  of  polarized  light  either  to  the  right  produced  by  an  organism.    The  process  may 

or  left     Some  similar  substances  have  been  be  started  at  will  in  any  suitable  solution  by 

prepared  artificially,  and  the  products  thus  oh-  the  addition  of  a  nitrified  material,  while  with- 

tAioed  have  been  shown  to  have  all  the  prop-  out  this  the  solutions  would  remain  sterile  for 

erties  of  the  oorresponding  natural  substances,  years.    Phosphoric  acid  is  essential  to  the  con- 

with  the  exception  of  the  optical  activity.  The  tinuance  of  the  process,  as  it  is  to  the  existence 

conclusion  has  been  drawn  that  artificially  pre-  of  life.    The  nitrifying  organisms  are  found  to 

pared  substances  can  not  act  upon  polarized  exist  in  the  soil  mainly  within  nine  inches, 

lUrbt,  and  that  in  order  to  get  an  optically  act-  rarely  to  extend  below  eighteen  inches,  and 

ive  substanoe  we  must  have  the  intervention  never,  so  far  as  the  experiments  show,  below 

of  the  life-process.     Recently,  however,  Per-  three  feet  from  the  surface.    The  rate  at  which 

kia  and  Dupra  succeeded  in  making  racemic  nitrification  proceeds  depends  also  on  the  vig- 

aeid  from  bibrom-succinic  acid,  and  Jungfieisch  or  of  the  organism.     Organic  carbon  is  neces- 

and  Pasteur  showed  that  this  artificially  pre-  sary  only  as  it  is  required  for  the  nourishment 

pared  racemic  acid  could  be  split  up  into  dex-  of  the  organism,  and  excess  is  rather  prejudi- 

tro-  and  lavo-tartaric  acids.   Thus  the  artificial  cial.    Urine  contains  sufficient  organic  carbon 

preparation  of  one  optically  active  substance  for  its  own  nitrification ;  but,  since  nitrification 

was  certainly  accomplished,  and  some  chemists  is  limited  by  excetssive  alkalinity  of  the  medi- 

believed  that  the  rule  hitherto  found  prevailing  um,  strong  urine  is  unfit  for  it.    This  fact  has 

was  broken.    Pasteur  reviewed  the  question  an  important  bearing  on  the  use  of  liouid  jmbt 

before  the  Paris  Chemical  Society  in  Decern-  nures.    Experiments  reported  by  E.  Duclanx 

ber,  1888,  and  reiterated  his  principle  of  the  alf^o  indicate  that  plants  are  incapable,  without 

existence  of  a  fundamental  difference  between  the  aid  of  microbes,  of  utilizing  the  organic 

▼ital  and  lifeless  substances,  which  was  defined  matters  in  the  soil. 

by  their  asyrametry  or  symmetry  in  optical  Prof.  F.  H.  Storer  has  described  experiments 

function,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  producing  that  he  made  to  ascertain  the  importance  of 

an  asymmetrical  substance  without  the  inter-  the  nitrogen  constituents  of  the  soil  to  plants 

vention  of  life;  and  he  denied  that  it  was  dis-  growing  in  it.     He  prepared  four  sets  of  five 

tnrbed  by  Perkin  and  Dupra^s  synthesis  of  Jars  each,  and  filled  them  variously  with  gar- 

raoenrio  acid.     On  the  contrary,  he  claimed  den-soil  from  which  the  organic  matter  had 

that  the  distinction  was  confirmed  by  his  own  been  removed  by  calcination,  Berkshire  sand, 

eiperiments  and  those  which  M.  Jung^eisch  and  vegetable  loam  from  ^ve  different  fields. 

and  M.  Le  Bel,  who  contradicted  him,  had  per-  The  jars  were  graduated,  assayed,  and  marked, 

formed  with  it.  so  as  to  distinguish  between  the  qualities  of  the 

AnscbQtz  and  Eltzbacker,  experimenting  on  soils  contain^  in  them  severally,  and  three 

the  action  of  aluminum  chloride  upon  tetra-  grains  of  buckwheat  were  planted  in  each.  The 

bromide  acetylene  dissolved  in  benzine,  ob-  resultant  crops  were  harvested  on  the  same 

tained  a  hydrocarbon,  hardly  soluble  in  the  day,  and  examined  and  measured  under  pre- 

oniinary  solvents,  which,  instead  of  the  sub-  cisely  the  same  conditions.     The  size  and  vigor 

ptanre  expected,  proved  to  be  anthracene.   The  of  the  plants  were  found  to  be  almost  exactly 

synthesis  affords  the  first  experimental  evidence  in    proportion  to  the    amount   of   vegetable 

for  the  assumption  generally  made  that  the  mold  that  had  been  placed  in  the  Jars.     Other 

middle  carbon  elements  in  anthracene  are  di-  experiments  showed  that  mixtures  of  calcined 

rectly  united.  loam  and  sand  were  capable  of  bearing  abnn- 

Mciltml  dWlBtij. — The  Association  of  dant  crops  when  supplied  with  nitrogenized  fer- 

Official  Agricultural  Chemists  publishes  the  tilizers,  such  as  the  nitrates  of  potash  and  lime. 

processes  it  has  adopted  for  the  determination  The  result  of  the  experiments  as  a  whole  in- 

of  phosphoric  acid  in  fertilizers.    The  water-  duced  the  conclusion  that  the  nitrogen  of  the 

solable  phosphoric  acid  is  first  separated  by  soil  is  of  very  great  value  as  plant-food  under 
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the  ordinary  conditions  of  warmth  and  moist-  This  test  depends  npon  the  fact  that  olein  and 
are  that  are  proper  for  the  growth  of  agricult-  oleic  acid  in  contact  with  peroxide  of  nitrogen 
nral  plants ;  bat  it  was  not  snoh  as  to  encour-  yield  a  crystalline,  solid,  fatty  body  soluble  at 
age  the  idea  of  instituting  a  test  or  assay  of  82^  0.,  to  which  Bondet  has  given  the  name 
the  nitrogen  value  of  any  given  soil.  That  is  elaidin.  The  nitrous  vapors  made  by  the  ac- 
dependent  on  other  conditions  than  chemical  tion  of  nitric  acid  on  copper  are  passed  through 
composition,  among  which  may  be  those  that  the  oil,  or  it  may  be  shaken  with  a  fresh  sola- 
are  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  the  develop-  tion  of  mercurous  nitrate,  which  has  the  prop- 
ment  of  the  organism  on  which  nitrification  eriy  of  retaining  nitrous  acid.  Non-drviug 
depends.  In  the  experiments  made  with  ref-  vegetable  oils  and  most  animal  fats  coutain 
ereoce  to  this  point,  the  jars  were  variously  oleic  acid.  The  following  oils  contain  a  hi!:li 
watered  with  rain-water  and  solutions  of  sul-  percentage  of  olein :  Olive,  almond,  rape,  ara- 
phate  of  potash,  phosphate  of  potash,  sulphate  chis  (earth-nut),  castor,  and  the  oils  from  lard 
of  lime,  chloride  of  potassiam,  nitrate  of  lime,  and  tallow.  These  oils  form  with  nitrogen 
and  nitrate  of  ammonia.  The  results  of  the  peroxide  solid  elaidin  of  a  white  or  yellow 
experiments  showed  that,  while  a  method  of  color,  which  in  some  cases  is  firm  and  reso- 
assay  of  this  kind  could  readily  distinguish  a  nant.  The  drying  oils,  such  as  linseed,  hemp- 
true  garden-soil  from  a  mediocre  loam,  it  was  seed,  and  poppy-seed  oils,  do  not  form  solid 
incapable  of  exhibiting  any  definite  practical  elaidin  with  nitrous  vapors,  but  remain  liquid 
distinction  between  ordinary  loams.  for  more  than  two  days  and  become  slightly 

A.  B.  Griffiths  has  drawn  the  conclusion  colored.  The  elaidin  test  was  applied  to  the 
from  repeated  experiments  that  ferrous  sul-  lard-oils.  The  elaidin  produced  by  the  pare 
phate  is  good  plant-food  when  sparingly  ap-  oil  was  more  firm  and  coherent  than  that  of 
plied.  A  solution  containing  as  much  as  one  the  adulterated  oil,  and  was  of  a  lighter  col- 
fifth  per  cent,  of  it  is,  however,  fatal  to  most  or,  and  the  nitrous  fumes  rose  more  rapidly 
plants.  A  fairly  large  proportion  of  soluble  through  the  pure  oil.  The  adulteration  of 
iron  in  the  soil  is  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  oil  was  aJso  shown  by  the  fact  that  it 
plants  developing  a  large  amount  of  ohloro-  could  not  be  completely  saponified  with  caustic 
phyl.  Iron  is  regarded  by  the  author  as  soda,  while  such  saponification  is  one  of  the 
closely  related  to  the  production  of  ohloro-  characteristics  of  pure  lard-oil.  Pure  lard-oil 
phyl,  and  the  increased  production  of  soluble  gives  with  nitric  acid  a  yellow  color,  approach- 
oarbo-hydrate?,  woody  fiber,  and  fat  in  certain  ing  orange,  while  the  adulterated  sample  with 
oases,  is  a  direct  consequence  of  the  increase  nitric  acid  of  the  same  strength  gave  a  distinct 
in  chlorophyl.  Nitrogen  is  also  increased  by  brown  color  on  standing.  That  portion  of  the 
the  use  of  ferrous  sulphate,  and  the  salt  acts  oil  which  resisted  saponification  with  caustic 
as  an  antiseptic  agent  in  the  soil  to  prevent  soda  gave  a  much  darker,  deep  cofiee-brown 
parasitic  diseases  of  the  plant.  color.    The  determination  of  the  specific  gravi- 

IiiulrUd  Oheabtryt — ^The  oils  most  in  demand  ty  is  the  most  important  of  the  physical  tests. 
and  highest  in  price  are  exceedingly  liable  to  The  history  of  the  development  of  the  coal- 
adulteration  with  inferior  or  cheaper  oils ;  but,  tar  colors  has  been  reviewed,  and  the  colors 
unfortunately,  in  the  absence  of  any  charac-  themselves  and  the  processes  for  producing 
teristio  test  for  each  oil,  such  as  we  have  for  them  have  been  carefully  described,  by  Dr.  W. 
each  metal,  the  determination  of  the  adulterant  H.  Perkin  in  a  president's  address  to  the  Soci- 
is  extremely  difficult  if  not  quite  out  of  the  ques-  ety  of  Chemical  Industry,  which  is  published 
tion.  When,  however,  we  examine  an  oil  sup-  in  full  in  "  Nature "  of  July  80  ana  August 
posed  to  be  adulterated,  much  can  be  accom-  6.  At  the  close  of  his  address.  Dr.  Perkin 
plished,  says  Mr.  Oscar  0.  S.  Garter,  in  a  paper  invites  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  coal- tar 
on  the  subject,  by  procuring  a  sample  of  per-  industry,  to  which  none  other  can  be  com- 
fectly  pure  oil  and  subjecting  both  to  the  same  pared  for  its  rapid  progress,  is  the  offspring  of 
tests  and  observing  tbeir  behavior.  According  chemical  research,  and  that  in  return  it  has  in 
to  Prof.  Bichi,  of  Florence,  cotton-seed  oil  can  many  cases  given  a  fresh  impulse  to  research 
be  certainly  detected  in  olive-oil  by  the  test  of  by  opening  up  new  subjects  of  theoretical  in- 
a  one-per-cent.  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  terest  for  consideration,  and  from  the  fruits 
absolute  alcohol.  If  there  be  cotton-seed  oil  thus  resulting  reaping  further  benefit.  This 
present,  even  in  the  most  minute  quantity,  tlie  linking  together  of  industrial  and  theoretical 
mixture  will  begin  to  darken  to  a  tint  depend-  chemistry  has  undoubtedly  been  the  great  cause 
ing  on  the  amount  of  the  adulterant  present,  of  its  wonderful  development.  We  have  now 
Mr.  Garter,  applying  the  same  test  to  lard-oil,  not  only  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  but 
found  that  a  specimen  known  to  be  pure  was  we  have  also  the  more  somber  but  not  less 
not  affected  at  all ;  while  a  specimen  of  the  useful  colors,  and  great  varieties  of  products 
ordinary  commercial  oil  began  to  darken  when  of  similar  colors  possessing  different  proper- 
it  had  been  heated  for  a  few  minutes,  and  final-  ties  which  fit  them  for  special  uses.  This  in- 
ly became  quite  black.  The  elaidin  test  is  dustry  is  also  one  of  no  mean  dimensions,  and 
sometimes  very  satisfactory,  especially  in  de-  the  value  of  its  annual  output  Is  estimated  by 
tecting  a  mixture  of  a  drying  and  non-drying  Dr.  Perkin  to  be  not  less  than  £3,600.000. 
oil,  and  in  detecting  adulteration  of  olive-oiL  W.  French  Smith  has  made  investigation:!  to 
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ascertain  tbe  maximom  and  minimnm  percent-  the  ooating  of  deposited  metal  will  be.    Sac- 

ages  of  aloobol  and  acetic  acid  wbicb  genuine  cess  in  plating  depends  very  largely  upon  the 

ftpple-juice  will  produce.    £ight  specimens  of  perfect  cleansing  of  the  articles  before  they  are 

cider  made  under  tbe  supervision  of  the  author  immersed  in  the  bath ;  and  tills  is  more  im- 

from  his  own  selection  of  apples,  from  the  best  portant  in  case  of  plating  with  nickel  than  with 

"'  August  sweets  "  down  to  the  poorest  green-  other  metals,  for  which  the  solutions  are  gen- 

ings,  were  examined.    The  best  specimen  gave  erally  more  alkaline. 

9*40  per  cent,  of  alcohol ;  the  poorest,  8  per  Mr.  Jacob  Baynes  Thompson  has  devised  an 

cent.     The  average  of  all  the  determinations  improved  process  for  bleaching,  in  which  the 

was  5  per  cent.,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  time  usually  required  for  that  operation  has 

proportion  of  alcohol  a  good  cider  should  con-  been  greatly  shortened.    The  main  feature  in 

tain,  while  none  should  fall  short  of  4  per  cent,  the  process  consists  in  the  modes  of  chemicking 

Tbe  two  lowest  grades  of  the  cider,  containing  and  souring  under  which  the  two  operations 

respectively  8*86  per  cent,  and  8  per  oeut  of  are  performed  simultaneously.    Oarbonic*acid 

alcohol,  oould  not  be  protected  from  putrefao-  gas  is  employed  as  the  decomposing  or  souring 

tive  decomposition  during  the  summer.    The  agent,  and  a  solution  of  triethylroseaniline  and 

six  grades  of  cider  higher  than  these  two  yield-  oxalic  acid  is  employed  to  remove  the  faint 

ed  of  acetic  acid,  the  best  10*10  per  cent,  and  natural  yellow  tinge  of  the  cotton.    In  carry- 

the  poorest  4*45  per  cent    The  average  was  ing  out  the  Thompson  process,  the  goods  are 

6*18  per  cent    The  actual  amounts  of  acetic  first  boiled  in  an  alkaline  solution  and  washed, 

acid  found  were  lower  than  the  alcoholic  per-  They  are  tlien  placed  in  an  air-tight  kiln  con- 

centagee  in  the  original  ciders  would  demand,  nected  on  the  one  hand  with  a  vessel  coutain- 

This  is  explained  by  imperfect  acetification.  ing  the  bleaching  solution,  and  on  the  other 

'^  Nickel-plating,*'  says  Mr.  William  H.  Wahl,  hand  with  a  gaa-holder  containing  carbonic-acid 

in  a  paper  read  before  the  Franklin  Institute  last  gas.    After  the  bleaching  solution  has  remained 

year,  ^^  is  an  American  industry,  in  the  sense  long  enough  in  the  kiln  to  enable  the  material 

that  it  was  first  practiced  on  a  commercial  scale  to  be  thoroughly  soaked,  about  five  minutes, 

in  the  United  States,  and  here  received  that  the  liquor  is  drawn  off  and  the  gas  is  let  in,  to 

practical  demonstration  of  its  usefulness  that  remain  in  contact  with  the  moistened  material 

has  ainoe  made  it  the  most  successful  and  till  it  has  decomposed  the  whole  of  the  chloride 

most  widely  practiced  branch  of  the  art  of  of  lime  in  the  bleaching  solution  on  the  fiber 

electro-plating.*'    Its  growth  has  been  favored  of  the  cloth,  or  for  about  forty-five  minutes, 

by  the  success  which  Mr.  Joseph  Wharton  The  bleaching  -  liquor  is  again  run  in,  to  be 

has    attained  in  the  production  of  metallic  succeeded  again  by  the  carbonic  acid,  till  the 

Dickel  of  suitable  purity  at  a  reasonable  price,  material  is  of  sufficient  whiteness.    Then  the 

Mr.  Wharton  was  one  of  the  first  to  work  the  material  is  thoroughly  washed,  after  which  it  is 

metal  snooesafuUy,  and  exhibited  at  Vienna,  slowly  passed  through  the  solution  of  triethyl- 

in  1878,  samples  of  axles  and  axle-bearings,  roseaniline,  when  the  process  is  complete.    The 

and  at  Philadelphia,   in  1876,  a  remarkable  time  required  ranges  from  eight  to  twelve  hours, 

series  of  objects  of  wrought-nickel.    He  pro-  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fabric  under 

duced  in  his  works,  between  1876  and  the  dose  treatment 

of  1882,  1,466,765  pounds  of  the  metal,  the  Dr.  L.  Ehrlich  has  for  the  first  time  suc- 
prindpal  source  of  supply  of  which  was  from  ceeded  in  isolatiug  gallium  by  an  industrial 
the  ores  at  Lancaster  Qap,  Pa.  The  ear-  process.  He  followed  the  method  of  M.  L.  de 
liest  practical  process  for  nickel-plating  in  the  Boisbaudran  of  extracting  it  from  zinc-blende. 
United  States  was  patented  by  Isaac  Adams,  with  a  few  modifications.  When  operating  on 
Jr.,  in  1869.  He  devised  a  bath  of  the  double  several  hundred- weight  of  blende,  he  succeeded 
sulphate  of  nickel  and  ammonium  and  the  in  simplifying  the  process  so  that  it  became  pos- 
double  chloride  of  nickel  and  ammonium,  with  sible,  within  two  or  three  days  after  lixiviation 
anodes  of  metallic  nickel,  in  which  iron  was  of  the  zinc  sulphates,  to  concentrate  the  gal- 
combined,  to  obviate  the  bad  effects  of  copper  Hum  of  six  hundred-weight  of  blende  in  a  rela- 
aod  arsenic  impurities.  The  eartensive  appli-  lively  small  quantity  of  a  mud  containing  fer- 
cation  of  this  process  was  facilitated  by  the  ric  oxide.  On  the  electrolysis  of  the  galliferous 
production  of  nickel  of  improved  qualities  of  alkaline  solution,  the  metal  was  deposited  on 
purity,  and  the  introduction  of  dynamos  for  the  negative  electrode  in  fine  needles  of  from 
producing  the  electric  currents,  they  taking  two  to  three  millimetres  in  length.  After  wash- 
tbe  place  of  the  expensive  galvanic  battery,  ing  the  electrode  with  water  and  alcohol,  the 
Edward  Weston,  in  1878,  prepared  a  solution  metal,  when  being  dried  near  a  flame,  could  be 
containing  borio  add,  with  the  double  sulphate  melted  into  small  globules  at  a  temperature  of 
of  nickel  and  ammonium,  the  superionty  of  dO-S"*  C,  or  about  87°  Fahr.  The  luster  of  gal- 
which  is  generally  recognized.  The  deposited  lium-globules  is  greater  than  that  of  mercury, 
metal  is  umost  silver-white,  dense,  homogene-  MM.  Brin,  of  Passy,  are  producing  oxygen 
oils,  and  tenacious,  while  the  solution  main-  on  a  large  scale  by  the  barium-oxide  process 
tains  a  nniform^  excellent  working  quality,  and  applying  it  to  the  purification  of  water. 
Other  things  being  equal,  tbe  slower  tne  rate  For  this  purpose  filtered  water  is  placed  in  a 
of  deposition,  the  more  adherent  and  tenacious  cylinder  and  saturated  with  oxygen  gas  at  three 
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hundred  ponndB  pressnre  to  the  inch.    All  or-  oas  methods  of  treatment  which  secnre  a 

ganic  matter  is  destroyed,  and  the  water  is  large  redaction  in  the  number  of  organisms 

made  perfectly  pare.  present. 

DMMstte  ChenlBlry. — ^Dr.  Percy  F.  Frankland  Sir  Frederick  Abel,  after  investigation  of  a 
records  the  results  of  experiments  he  has  made  number  of  accidents  arising  from  explosions  of 
with  a  view  to  discover  whether  and  to  what  petroleum-lamps,  has  arrived  at  several  defi- 
extent  micro-organisms  may  be  removed  from  nite  conclusions  respecting  the  causes  of  such 
water  by  submitting  it  to  some  of  the  various  explosions  and  certam  circumstances  that  may 
processes  of  treatment  which  are  in  vogue  for  tend  to  favor  their  production.  If  a  lamp  of 
its  purification.  The  number  of  organisms  which  the  reservoir  is  only  partly  full  of  oil  be 
present  in  the  waters  was  determined,  both  carried  or  rapidly  moved  from  one  place  to  an- 
bef ore  and  after  treatment,  by  the  method  of  other,  a  mixture  of  vapor  and  air  may  escape, 
Koch.  The  organisms  developed  in  diluted  and,  becoming  ignited  in  tlie  fiame,  determine 
urine  were  made  the  objects  of  the  experi-  the  explosion  of  the  mixture  contained  in  the 
ments.  Filtration  through  fresh  greensand,  reservoir.  A  sudden  cooling  of  the  lamp,  by 
highly  ferruginous,  completely  sterilized  the  its  exposure  to  a  draught,  or  by  its  being  blown 
water.  After  thirteen  days  of  continued  ac-  upon,  may  give  rise  to  an  inrush  of  air  which 
tion,  the  original  power  of  the  greensand  was  will  increase  the  explosive  properties  of  the 
found  to  have  broken  down ;  but  the  filter  was  mixture  contained  in  the  reswvoir,  and  the 
still  arresting  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  flame  may  at  the  same  time  be  drawn  or  forced 
organisms.  With  spongy  iron,  sterilization  was  down  into  contact  with  it.  The  glass  may  also 
complete,  both  at  the  beginning  of  the  filtra-  be  cracked  by  the  sudden  cooling,  and  let  the 
tion  and  after  twelve  days  of  continuous  action,  oil  escape.  These  effects  may  sometimes  bo 
With  animal  charcoal,  perfect  sterilization  was  produced  by  blowing  down  the  chimney  to  ex- 
effected  at  the  beginning,  and  after  twelve  days  tingnish  the  light.  If  the  oil  be  low^test,  the 
of  oontinuous  filtration ;  but  at  the  end  of  a  explosion  may  take  place  the  more  readily,  bat 
month  the  filter  delivered  water  more  highly  is  relatively  feeble,  because  the  air  will  have 
impregnated  with  organic  life  than  that  with  been  largely  expelled  from  the  reservoir  by 
which  it  was  supplied.  Brick-dust  failed  to  the  generation  of  petroleum-vapor.  If  the 
wholly  remove  the  organisms.  Ooke  was  found  fiashing-point  of  the  oil  is  high,  the  vapor  will 
to  possess  filtering  powers  second  only  to  those  be  less  readily  or  copiously  produced,  but  tlie 
of  spongy  iron.  At  the  outset  the  result  was  mixture  of  vapor  and  air  in  the  reservoir  ruay 
equally  perfect  with  both,  and  even  at  the  close  be  more  violently  explosive,  because  the  proper- 
of  five  weeks*  continuous  work  the  coke  re-  tion  of  air  in  it  will  be  greater.  Eicperiments 
moved  a  large  proportion  of  the  micro-organ-  have  also  shown  that  a  lamp  containing  an  oil 
isms  present  in  the  unfiltered  water.  The  ob-  of  a  high  flashing-point  is  more  likely  to  become 
ject  of  a  second  class  of  experiments  was  to  heated  than  one  containing  a  comparatively  light 
ascertain  whether  the  organisms  might  not  be  and  volatile  oil,  in  consequence  of  the  much 
removed  by  agitation  with  the  same  sabstanoes  higher  temperature  developed  by  the  combus- 
nsed  in  the  fliters,  and  then  allowing  them  to  tion,  and  of  the  comparative  slowness  with 
subside.  An  ''  exceedingly  marked  "  reduction  which  the  heavy  oil  is  conveyed  by  the  wick  to 
was  obtained  by  shaking  with  spongy  iron,  and  the  flame.  It  therefore  follows  that  safety  in 
greatest  when  the  agitation  was  continued  for  the  use  of  mineral-oil  lamps  is  not  to  be  secured 
only  a  minute ;  with  chalk,  *^  a  very  large  re-  nmply  by  the  employment  of  oils  of  very  high 
duction."  The  efficiency  of  animal  charcoal  flashing-point,  and  that  the  use  of  very  heavy 
was  *'  very  markedly  greater "  than  that  of  oils  may  even  give  rise  to  dangers  which  are 
chalk.  Simple  agitation  with  coke  for  fifteen  small,  if  not  entirely  absent,  with  oils  of  cow- 
minutes  was  sufficient  to  remove  all  organisms,  paratively  low  flashing-points.  From  these 
As  in  the  agitation  experiments  the  water  for  principles,  and  as  the  result  of  his  experi- 
examination  was  always  taken  from  the  clear  ments,  the  author  derives  the  following  sug- 
npper  layers.  Dr.  Frankland  tried  experiments  gestions,  attention  to  which  may  serve  to  re- 
to  ascertain  whether  the  micro-organisms  would  duce  the  risks  of  accidents  in  the  use  of  petro- 
not,  by  subsidence  alone,  separate  from  these  leum  and  paraffine  oil :  The  reservoir  of  the 
layers  without  the  influence  of  solid  particles,  lamp  should  be  of  metal,  and  tiiere  should  be 
The  result  showed  that,  so  far  from  any  tend-  no  opening  or  channel  of  communication  with 
ency  of  this  kind  existing,  the  tendency  was  it  at  or  near  the  burner,  unless  it  be  so  guarded 
for  a  very  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  or  so  small  that  it  can  not  be  permeated  by 
micro-organisms.  From  Clark's  process  of  soft-  flame.  The  wick  should  be  of  soft  texture  and 
ening  water  by  means  of  lime,  results  were  ob-  loosely  plaited,  should  fill  the  entire  space  of 
tained  showing  that  in  it  we  possess  a  means  the  wick-holder  without  being  jammed  in  it, 
of  greatly  reducing  the  number  of  suspended  should  be  thoroughly  dried,  should  be  but 
organisms.  Dr.  Frankland's  general  conclo-  little  longer  than  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the 
sion  is  that,  although  the  production  in  large  reservoir,  and  should  never  be  immersed  to  a 
quantity  of  steriiiz^  potable  water  is  a  matter  less  depth  than  about  one  third  of  the  total 
of  great  difficulty,  involving  the  continud  re-  depth  of  the  reservoir.  The  reservoir  or  lamp 
newal  of  flltering  materials,  there  are  numer-  should  always  be  almost  filled  before  use.    If 
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it »  desired  to  lower  the  flame  of  the  lunp  for  dissoked  oxygen  and  ttee  from  oarbonic  acid. 

the  time,  care  shonld  be  taken  not  to  lower  it  Prof.  Dewar  spoke  of  the  effect  of  organic 

below  the  metal-work  deeper  than  ia  ahsolate-  matter,  particiuarly  of  peat,  in  ver j  email 

\j  Deceflsary.    When  the  lamp  is  to  be  eitin-  qnantities,  in  preventing  action  npon  lead. 

^i^hed,  the  flame  should  be  lowered  till  there  Prof.  Frankland  said  the  public  shonld  be 

is  onljr  a  flicker;  the  month  shonld  then  be  warned  against  the  use  of  tin-lined  lead  pipes, 

brought  to  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  chimney,  nnless  they  knew  how  they  were  mannfact* 

Bud  a  sharp  pnff  of  breath  should  be  projected  nred,  as  an  alloy  of  lead  and  tie  was  some- 

a^ram  the  opening.  times  produced  which  w/is  more  acted  upon 

Mr.  A.  H.  Allen,  of  Sheffield,  in  the  British  by  water  than  lead  alone. 

AHsociatioD  took  notice  of  the  fact  that  cases  CHILI9  an  independent  republic  of  South 

of  lead-poisoning  do  sometimes  occur  through  America.    (For  details  relating  to  area,  popu- 

people  drinking  water  conveyed  in  lead  pipes:  lation,  etc.,  see  **  Annual  CyclopSBdia"  for  1888 

and,  though  only  one  person  in  a  thousand  and  1884.) 

might  be  affected  from  this  cause,  tHe  matter  GeTenuMnt — The  President  of  the  Kepublic 
deserved  the  attention  of  chemists.  The  most  is  Don  Domingo  Santa  Maria,  whose  term  of 
discordant  statements  are  made  as  to  the  cause  office  will  expire  on  Sept.  18,  1886.  The  Cab- 
of  lead-poisoning,  some  saying  that  soft  and  inet  was  composed  of  the  following  officers: 
others  that  hard  water  is  most  likely  to  pro-  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Don  J.  M.  Balmaceda 
duceit;  but  the  author  thought  it  might  de-  (April  12,  1882);  Foreign  Affairs  and  Coloni- 
pend  not  only  on  the  presence  of  salt  in  water,  zation,  Don  A.Vergara  Albano  (Jan.  18, 1884) ; 
bat  on  the  character  of  the  salt.  Two  cases  Justice,  Public  Worship,  and  Public  Instruc- 
vers  mentioned  in  which  water  which  had  tion,  Don  J.  I.  Yergara  (1888);  Finance,  Don 
prerionsly  behaved  in  a  neutral  manner  had  R.  Barros  Luca  (Jan.  18,  1884);  and  War  and 
bejTun  to  act  on  lead,  and  in  one  of  them  the  the  Navy,  Don  C.  At^ez  (May  6, 1884).  The 
water,  coming  from  a  ferruginous  spring,  was  Chilian  Minister  to  the  United  States  is  Don 
foand  to  contain  a  free  acid,  which  was  neu-  Joaquin  Godoy.  Tlie  Chilian  Consul  at  New 
tralized  and  the  poisonous  action  removed  by  York  is  Don  B.  R.  de  Fspriella ;  and  the  Con- 
filtering  the  water  through  limestone.  Prof.  snl-Generai  at  San  Francisco,  Don  J.  de  la 
Brazier,  of  Aberdeen,  had  pointed  out  to  the  Cruz  Corda.  The  United  States  Minister  to 
aothor  that  water  would  act  on  lead,  particu-  Chili  is  Hon.  William  R.  Roberts.  The  United 
larlj  when  it  was  mixed  with  snow-water;  States  Consuls  to  Chili  are:  D.  M.  Dunn,  at 
and  his  own  experience  fully  bore  out  that  Valparaiso ;  J.  Qrierson,  at  Coquimbo ;  and  J. 
oli^rvation.  The  late  Dr.  Angus  Smith  con-  F.  Van  lugen,  at  Talcaguana. 
sidered  that  even  one  fiftieth  of  a  grain  of  lead  Tin  Petttical  8yifHi«^The  Chilian  President 
per  gallon  of  water  shonld  not  be  allowed ;  serves  for  five  years,  and  a  presidential  elec- 
and  it  might  be  admitted  that  one  tenth  of  a  tion  will  be  held  in  1886.  llie  Congress  con- 
pain  of  the  metal  per  gallon  of  water  was  ob-  sists  of  two  houses.  The  Senators  serve  for 
jeccionable,  and  when  the  quantity  rose  to  half  six  years,  and  the  Deputies  for  three.  Chili 
a  grain  it  was  very  dangerous.  Sulphate  of  is  not  a  federal  republic.  Its  Government  is 
lead,  which  had  sometimes  been  regarded  as  centralized,  and  the  President  has  almost  ab- 
insoluble,  was  soluble  in  water  to  the  extent  solute  power,  for  he  appoints  the  intendants 
of  about  three  grains  per  gallon,  and  hence,  of  provinces,  governors  of  departments,  and 
for  the  purpose  in  question,  was  capable  of  other  officials.  The  war  has  given  to  Chili 
prodaoing  highly  poisonous  effects.  Carbon-  more  of  a  military  character  than  it  had  be- 
ate  of  lead  was  soluble  in  water  to  the  extent  fore.  ChUi  thus  far  has  been  exempt  from 
of  about  two  grains  per  gallon;  but  basic  car-  those  forcible  over  turnings  that  have  been  tre- 
bonate  was  highly  insoluble,  sixty  g^ons  of  quent  in  other  Spanish-American  republics. 
water  being  required  for  the  solution  of  one  Revolutions  have  been  attempted  several  times, 
^^in.  The  mysterious  **  fits  "  water  occasion-  but  always  quickly  extinguished.  The  Chili  of 
allj  took  in  acting  npon  lead  rendered  the  to-day  is  a  strongly  organized  and  centralized 
^abject  one  of  great  practical  importance,  oligarchy;  and  the  fact  that  the  country  forms 
Prof.  Frankland,  speaking  of  nitrates  and  ni-  a  comparatively  narrow  strip  of  land  between 
trit^  in  water,  said  that  the  fact  that  salt  was  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Andes  does  not 
present  did  not  affect  the  action  of  water  on  leave  scope  for  any  revoluti<m  to  gather  and 
lead,  as  experiments  had  shown  him  that  the  recruit  its  forces  in  the  interior. 
^Its  were  absolutely  inert.  Two  essential  con-  BectlfMi — The  election  for  Senators  and  Rep- 
dicions  to  the  action  of  water  on  lead  were  the  resentatives  took  place  on  March  29,  and  re- 
preeenoe  of  dissolved  oxygen  and  the  absence  suited,  as  anticipated,  in  the  complete  triumph 
of  free  earbonic  acid.  It  was  almost,  if  not  of  the  Liberal  party.  This  election  was  not 
qnite,  impossible  to  get  a  solution  of  carl>on*  considered  the  expression  of  the  popular  will. 
ate  of  lead  in  water.  The  two  kinds  of  action  There  were  wholesale  intimidation  and  fraud 
^>f  water  on  lead — ^the  deposition  of  salts  of  by  both  parties,  and  an  insolent  interference 
lead  and  the  production  of  dissolved  salts —  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  which  stifled 
oaght  to  be  distinguished.  Snow-water  is  a  f^  expression  of  oninion. 
(laogerona  in  lead  pipes  because  it  is  rich  in  Armj$ — ^Ilie  strengtn  of  the  army  in  1885 
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was  7,046  men,  commanded  by  478  officers. 
The  total  number  of  officers  is  1,004;  but  this 
n amber  will  be  reduced  gradually.  During 
the  most  actire  period  of  the  war  (end  of  1880 
and  bennning  of  1881)  the  effective  strength 
of  the  National  Guard  was  89,000  men.  The 
number  of  men  that  served  in  the  mobilized 
National  Guard  during^  the  war  was  51,888, 
and  2,174  officers. .  The  sedentary  National 
Guard,  ft'om  Pisagna  to  Magtillanes,  consists  of 
47,600  men  and  2,047  officers.  For  years  to 
come  the  pension  list  will  absorb  at  least 
1400,000  a  year.  Daring  the  war,  150  can- 
non   and    25    machine-guns    were   captured. 


which  have  all  been  put  in  good  repair,  and 
are  ready  for  senrico.  The  Minister  of  War 
recommends  the  further  fortification  of  Val- 
paraiso, and  the  erection  of  defensive  works  at 
three  northern  ports,  in  order  to  insure  pos- 
session of  the  coal-fields,  fie  says  the  arsenals 
contain  arms  and  ammunition  enough  to  put 
80,000  men  in  the  field  with  a  full  complement 
of  artillery,  without  drawing  on  the  arms  in 
the  hands  of  the  militia. 

Havyt — According  to  the  report  of  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Navy,  dated  April  25,  1884,  the 
Ohilian  Navy  was,  on  that  date,  composed  of 
the  following  vessels: 


IronoM 

Ironclad 

Monitor 

Corrette 

Oorrette 

Corvotto 

Onnbottt.  ... 

Ganboat 

Cnd8«r 

TniMport . . . 

Pontoon 

Eaeampavii.. 
£se«iD|Mv1«., 
EflOimpavbL, 


Total. 


MAMK. 


Bkooo  EnoaUda 

Aimlxvnte  Cochrane 

HoAflcar 

Ohaeabaoo 

O'HIggins 

Abtao 

Magallonea 

Plloomajo 

Annmoa 

ToUAn 

ValdiTla 

Lantaro 

Oravfota 

Toro 

Talpanlao 


DIuMtar 

▲IMAMXHT. 

Dh|>UM- 

•r 

platM. 

Mlinll- 

Oaaiof 

UaUn 

eldi^la. 

artlll«7. 

Tvn, 

Ifm. 

8«600 

8-95 

6 

5 

8.000 

8,430 

9-95 

•  • 

10 

9,880 

1J68 

119 

0 

9 

900 

1,490 

5 

9 

l,10tl 

1,490 

s 

8 

1,100 

1,000 

•  ■ 

6 

8l»0 

950 

4 

•  • 

•  ■ 

1,040 

800 

•  • 

4 

1,060 

1.900 

•  • 

1 

1,4S5 

HI 

4 

•  • 

8 

•  • 
.  ■  * 

1 

970 

ft  •  •  • 
•  •  •  • 

•  • 

1 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■  •  • 

•  •  «  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

1S.640 

•  >  •  • 

81 

89 

81 

18,595 

Cmw. 


949 

9H8 

lU 

lilt 

168 

179 

105 

19S 

110 

66 

5) 

81 

10 

B 

19 


1,606 


Portal  SerflMt — ^The  number  of  post-offices  in 
operation  early  in  1884  was  848;  of  letters 
dispatched,  10,204,097;  sample  packages,  19,- 
950 ;  law  notifications,  18,786 ;  Government 
dispatches,  498,572;  newspapers,  11,046,584; 
aggregate  number  of  items  of  mail  matter, 
2U77,989.  Receipts,  $878,749.  By  decree 
of  the  President,  dated  May  27,  1884,  the  post- 
offices  of  Ohili  were  authorized  to  sell  literary 
and  scientific  books  of  Ohilian  authors.  The 
books  are  addressed  by  mail  to  a  larger  central 
post-office,  which  charges  5  per  cent,  com- 
mission for  the  sale  of  ul  it  sells  direct  within 
its  district,  and  at  the  same  time  distributes 
hooks  among  the  smaller  offices  in  outlying 
districts,  where  the  commission  charged  is  10 
per  cent.  The  Joint  post-offices  received,  dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  1884,  88  different  works, 
numbering  together  10,079  volumes,  and  liad 
sold  thereof  at  the  close  of  the  year  8,850. 

BaHraUs. — There  were  in  operation  early  in 
188i  602  miles  of  €h)vernment  lines  of  rail- 
way, and  790  miles  belonging  to  private  com- 
panies— together,  1^892  miles.  In  1885  the  re- 
public was  still  owing,  on  account  of  her  rail- 
ways, $22,470,000.  In  1883  these  railways 
earned  a  revenue  of  $5,516,049,  on  a  capital 
originally  less  than  $60,000,000,  which  is  now 
reduced  to  the  sum  mentioned.  Good  manage- 
ment and  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment have  brought  about  tnis  result  In  Sep- 
tember, 1885,  the  Government  was  pressing 


the  fulfillment  of  the  contract  for  the  Aranco 
Railway.  The  contractor  for  the  San  Javier 
and  Tom6  Railroad  at  the  same  time  informed 
the  President  that  the  $5,000,000  reqnired  for 
the  project  had  been  raised  in  London.  The 
number  of  locomutives  shipped  from  the  United 
States  to  Ohili  during  the  fiscal  year  1883-'84 
was  19,  worth  $282,569. 

The  street-car  managers  of  Ohili  have  added 
another  occupation  to  the  list  of  those  in  which 
women  may  engage,  and  use  them  as  conduct- 
ors upon  their  cars.  The  experiment  was  first 
tried  during  the  recent  war,  when  all  the  able- 
bodied  men  were  sent  to  the  army,  and  proved 
so  successful  that  their  employment  has  be- 
come permanent,  to  the  advantage,  it  is  said, 
of  the  companiea,  the  women,  and  the  public 
The  conductresses  belong  commonly  to  the 
mixed  race  of  Spanish  and  Indian  blood.  They 
wear  a  neat  uhiform  of  blue  fiannel,  with  a 
jaunty  Panama  bat,  and  a  many-pocketed 
white  pinafore,  reaching  from  the  breast  to 
the  ankles,  and  trimmed  with  dainty  frills.  In 
these  pockets  they  carry  small  change  and 
tickets:  while  hanging  to  a  strap  over  their 
shoulders  is  a  little  portmanteau  or  satchel,  in 
which  is  a  lunch,  a  pocket-handkerchief,  and 
surplus  money  and  tickets.  Their  wages  are 
$25  a  month. 

Tekgnphfl. — ^In  1884  there  were  in  operation 
181  offices,  115  of  which  belonged  to  the  €k)v- 
emmen t    The  length  of  lines  was  6,895  miles ; 
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5,635  were  goremment  property.  The  total 
Dumber  of  meMages  forwarded  was  423,700, 
and  the  receipts  amoonted  to  $878,749.  The 
new  telegraph  line  recently  established  to  Lota, 
Coronel,  eta,  by  the  American  Telegraph  Oom- 
pan  J  was  opened  for  traffic  at  Santi^o  on  Aug. 
21, 1885. 

FtaiMtb — ^The  report  of  the  Chilian  Minister 
of  Finance,  made  on  Oct.  1,  1885,  shows  that 
the  pablic  income  in  1884  amoonted  to  $39,- 
910.183,  and  the  ezpenditore  to  $89,226,118; 
that  on  January  1  of  the  present  year  there 
was  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $14,611,682, 
a^inst  which  there  were  payments  ta  be  made 
amoonting  to  $7,606,468,  the  net  balance  on 
January  1  being  $6,902,164.  The  estimated 
expeoditnre  for  the  present  year  is  $86,084,905 : 
but  it  is  calottUted  that  the  real  expenditure  will 
not  exceed  $88,600,000.  The  estimated  reve- 
nue for  1885  is  $86,580,000.  December,  1888, 
the  foreign  debt  amounted  to  $84,870,000, 
wiiile  in  December,  1884^  it  stood  at  $83,848,- 

000.  The  home  debt  was  reduced  to  $383,- 
dt«4  in  1884.  The  total  national  debt  (home 
and  foreign)  amounted,  with  interest,  on  Jan. 

1,  1885,  to  $50,430,829.  The  mint  oomage 
in  1 884  was  $1,992,894,  or  $478,908  in  excetv  of 
the  coinage  of  1888.  The  budget  for  1885  was : 

nrcoMi. 

Cnstomi  reT«DiiM |M,000.000 

OoTormneDt  railrcMda. S,000,000 

FostHiAM  And  tolflgnpiif 500,(K)0 

Land-tax 1,100.000 

PatestduM <OO.flOO 

ItMsome-Ux 800,000 

Tax  on  InheritesoM S0u,000 

Exdt» 800.000 

8taiiip-tuc 600.000 

»ai«  and  roodog  of  Oovemment  luda. . .  8o8,0uo 

Interest  eoU«cted 400,000 

Gnaiio-MlM 1^00,000 

Boadiy  TCCilpU 8S,000 

Total 185,846,000 

OUTLAY. 

Toterlor. $10,408,178 

Foreiirn  AflUrt  and  CoknlBition 727,674 

Jotttter  PBblic  Worthlft,  a&d  lastniotioa     3,889.600 

TreaaiiiT  and  Agrlcattim 9,994,287 

AnBfaadNavy 9,008,680 

Total $84^17,414 

On  Sept  9, 1885,  the  Government  concluded 
in  London  negotiations  for  a  4^  per  cent,  loan 
of  £806,900,  at  89,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting the  payment  of  the  balance  of  the  1866 
7  per  cent  loan.  There  were  among  European 
capitalists  three  times  as  numj  applications  to 
subscribe  to  this  Chilian  loan  as  could  be  satis- 
fied, the  amount  applied  for  aggregating  £2,- 
5<X>,000. 

Fipcr  Umtf  ht  1hdles»— There  not  being  sil- 
ver in  drculation  to  pay  the  duties,  the  Gov- 
ernment charged  a  premium  in  accordance 
with  tiie  current  degree  of  depreciation  of  the 
paper  dollar,  and  in  August,  1885,  charged  64 
]ver  cent  extra.  In  order  to  do  away  with 
rhifl  inconvenience  to  the  extent  of  his  ability, 
the  Minister  of  Finance  fixed  the  premium  for 
S^'ptember  at  60  per  cent. ;  for  October  at  45 ; 
November  at  40;  December  at  85,  and  from 


January  to  June,  1886,  at  20  per  cent,  in  the 
settlement  of  duties. 

The  ItoUTt — The  tariff  was  being  studied  dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  1885  by  the  Valparaiso 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  it  is  expected  that 
they  will  soon  report  the  result  of  their  de- 
liberations. The  following  table  shows  the  in- 
crease of  revenue  from  customs : 


1888 11.086,885 

1848. 1,780,488 

1666. 8,806,040 


1868 |4,2fl9.S88 

1878. 8.140,868 

IbSa. 20,210,400 

,— The  total  trade  of  Chili  with  for- 
eign  countries  reached  in  1884  $125,287,895, 
against  $183,959,114  in  1888.  The  import  in 
1884  was  $52,888,846,  reduced  to  silver  coin, 
and^the  export  $72,851,049,  calculated  in  paper 
money.  On  reducing  the  latter  to  silver,'  it  is 
found  that  it  amounted  in  coin  to  $59,625,401, 
or  $6,788,565  more  than  the  import  Silver 
was  exported  to  the  amount  of  $8,581,868,  be- 
ing $457,016  in  excess  of  the  amount  shipped 
in  1888.  Copper  exportation  was  represented 
by  43,878  tons  of  2,240  pounds,  being  2,788 
tons  more  than  in  1888.  The  import  decreased 
$1,889,706;  the  export,  $7,381,604;  there  hav- 
ing been  shipped  $4,180,086  worth  less  guano, 
and  $1,176,466  less  nitrate  of  soda.  The  in- 
crease in  copper  production  was  due  solely  to 
the  depreciated  paper  money. 

The  ensuing  tsbular  statements  show  the  ex- 
port of  nitrate  during  the  calendar  years  1882, 
1888,  and  1884,  and  the  first  half  of  1885 : 


DESTIXATIOW. 

1889. 

1888. 

1884. 

1888. 

Qtb. 

QUa. 

QUi. 

QIU. 

To  the  north  of 

Europe 

9,106,800 

11,449,217 

10,890,810 

8,214^76 

To  tbe  M«diter- 

raoean  

108^180 

200,805 

186,176 

26,588 

To   tbe    United 

8Utea  on  the 

Atlantic. 

1,»7<S08 

067,867 

1,211,714 

670,670 

To   the    United 

BtateB  on  the 

Piclflc...  .... 

906,468 

157,890 

49,078 

48,788 

Tot»l 

10,703,026 

12,794,299 

11,888,178   8,960.867 

The  extraordinary  expansion  which  Chili's 
foreign  trade  has  experienced  is  best  under- 
stood by  referring  to  the  following  statistics : 


YKAR. 

Import. 

bporl. 

RrrmM 

TSUUA 

froB  cmtwnii 

Eat«r«d. 

ToaiMft. 

1870.. 
ISfiO.. 
1881.. 
1883.. 

$28,224,189 
80,184,421 
89,564,814 
60,999,217 

126,975.819 
51,648,549 
60,526,S59 
71,209,604 

$6,488,1H2!    5.091 
10.645,949      6.000 
22,425,046     7.4()9 
92,896,279,    8,289 

2,510,000 
4,020,588 
5,484,123 
6.616,880 

During  the  forty  years  from  1844  to  1888, 
both  inclusive.  Chili  imported  from  abroad 
merchandise  to  the  amount  of  $928,858,184, 
and  exported  products  aggregating  $1,076,- 
797,569;  excess  of  export,  $147,989,885. 

Out  of  a  total  foreign  trade  of  $2,005,666,- 
753,  the  share  of  £ng1and  was  $1,018,824,821, 
or  57  per  cent. 

The  American  trade  with  Chili  has  been  as 
follows: 
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FISCAL  YEAR. 


1884 

IdJS, 


Import  fr«MCUll 
iato  Ui« 


$604,626 
68T,986 
486,584 


of  guano  were  to  be  sold  at  pablic  anotion,  oat 
ftomtiMUniMd  ^'  which  Peravian  bondholders  were  to  re- 
sutai  to  Chin.      oeWe  50  per  cent,  of  the  net  prboeeds. 

Nttnli  if  fleia^    The  oombined  nitrate-pro- 

$2a»2,«T8         dnoers  on  the  West  Ooast  resolved  early  in 
l^^         1^^  to  (areata  a  common  fand  of  £5,000,  out 

of  which  £1,000  were  to  be  appropriated  to- 


2,887,561 


There  were  on  April  80,  1884^  navigating  ward  paying  a  preniiom  to  the  author  of  the 

under  the  Chilian  flag,  80  steamers,  with  an  ag-  best  treatise  on  **  the  analysis  and  most  profit- 

gregate  tonnage  of  14,896 ;  4  ships,  with  4,457  able  application  of  nitrate  in  agricnltore,"  such 

tons  capacity ;  84  barks,  having  a  capacity  to-  pamphlet  to  be  translated  into  the  leading  kn- 

gether  40,615 ;  8  brigs,  with  2,188;  6  schooner-  gnages,  and  circnlated  thronghont  Europe  and 

brigs,  with  1,552;  10  schooners,  1,166 ;  and  16  America.    The  remaining  £4,000  of  the  fand 

sloops,  916 ;  together,  158  craft  of  all  sizes,  ag-  were  to  be  used  toward  establishing  entrepots 

gregating  a  joint  capacity  of  65,790  tons,  of  nitrate  in  Europe  and  America,  from  which 

The  deTenuMBt  CrBiM  ffsarigiwfit— The  con-  samples  for  experiments  were  to  be  delivered 
fldence  that  even  the  most  cautious  European  gratis  to  agriculturists.  In  February  a  general 
and  American  bankers  place  in  the  honesty  meeting  was  held  by  nitrate  -  producers  at 
and  fair  dealing  as  well  as  financial  soliditj  of  Iqui<jue,  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to 
the  Ofailian  Government  was  best  shown  on  restnct  production  to  7,000,000  quintals  per 
the  occasion  of  the  contract  for  a  great  guano  annum  in  1885  and  1886,  and  not  to  increase 
consignment  of  400,000  tons,  which  it  made  their  capacity  during  these  two  years,  nor 
with  the  Oompa^ie  Oommerciale  Fran^aise,  found  any  new  establishments, 
and  the  money  advanced  thereon  by  Messrs.  During  the  excitement  about  the  Anglo- 
Seligman  Brothers  &  Co.,  and  the  Banque  Russian  Afghan  frontier  dispute,  the  German 
d^  An  vers,  jointly  in  the  spring  of  1885.  This  Government  was  asked  by  thirty-three  Ham- 
contract  involved  advances  in  the  shape  of  a  burg  ship-owners  whether  nitrate  of  soda  would 
deposit  of  £200,000,  and  the  two  banking  be  liable  to  be  considered  contraband  of  war 
establishments  named  on  behalf  of  the  con-  and  seized  as  such,  while  in  transit  at  sea,  by 
signees  of  the  guano  made  it  in  blank,  that  is  belligerents.  The  answer  was  that  ''  no  gen- 
to  say,  without  having  in  their  possession  bills  erally  acknowledged  international  rules  had  as 
of  lading  or  any  security  whatever  beyond  the  yet  been  laid  down  as  to  what  merchandise 
signature  of  the  Minister  of  Finance.  The  con-  should  at  all  times  and  everywhere  be  con- 
ditions of  the  contract  itself  were  mutually  ad-  sidered  contraband  of  war;  that,  on  the  con- 
vantageons.  The  Government  enfiraged  to  con- '  trary,  whenever  there  is  war  belligerents  desig- 
sign  guano  during  three  consecutive  years,  nate,  guided  by  the  locality  and  their  interests, 
150,000  tons  each  the  first  two  years  and  the  such  merchandise  as  they  intend  to  treat  as 
remaining  100,000  tons  the  third  year,  to  the  contraband.  This  being  the  case,  the  question 
Oompagnie  Oommerciale,  in  Europe,  allowing  has  not  yet  arisen  whether  nitrate  ought  to  be 
it  a  commission  on  sales  of  2^  per  cent,  while  the  subject  of  international  discussion  becanse 
rematnkig-under  instructions  from  the  Grovern-  liable  to  be  viewed  as  contraband.  But  the 
ment  as  to  tbe  prices  the  latter  is  willing  to  Government  coincides  with  you  in  the  opinion 
accept  for  its  guano.  The  Oompagnie  Oom-  that  the  former  treatment  of  nitrate  as  con tra- 
raerciale  engages  to  advance  all  expenses  of  band  is  hardly  applicable  to  the  times  we  live 
12*.  6^.  a  ton  on  the  guano,  and  furthermore  in,  inasmuch  as  it  can  not  be  applied  at  once 
advances  £1  10«.  a  ton  on  the  shipments  from  to  the  purposes  of  war,  but  can  only  be  pre- 
Tarapac^  and  £1  a  ton  on  those  from  Lobos,  pared  for  the  same  through  a  tardy  process/* 
on  which  money  advanced  the  Government  CtalMi  agateit  €irillr-— On  March  18  it  was  of- 
pays  the  same  5  per  cent,  per  annum  interest,  ficially  announced  at  Santiago  that  tbe  com- 
These  advances  tlie  Oompagnie  will  be  reim-  plaints  made  by  the  Ohilian  Gkyvemm^nt 
bnrsed  for  oat  of  the  proceeds  of  sales  at  the  against  Sefior  Netto,  President  of  the  Inter- 
rate  of  10«.  a  too,  the  balance  which  the  Grov-  national  Arbitration  Oourt,  on  the  Peruvian 
ernment  will  owe.  During  the  first  six  months  war  claims,  had  been  admitted  as  well-founded, 
of  1885  no  guano  arrived  in  England  from  the  -and  that  Dom  Pedro  II,  the  Brazilian  emperor, 
West  Ooast,  but  there  were  stocks,  and  con-  had  deposed  Netto  from  his  office.  Ohili  ac- 
sumption  was  decreasing.  On  the  Oontinent  cased  Netto  of  systematically  judging  against 
the  stock  on  July  1  was  90,000  tons,  but  there  her  with  an  utter  disregard  of  all  precedents 
was  a  lack  of  demand  there  likewise.  The  of  international  jurisprudence.  But  it  was 
price  asked  on  July  1  was  15#.  per  unit  of  understood  at  the  time  that  his  withdrawal 
ammonia  contents  in  the  guano,  and  1#.  10^.  from  the  arbitration  court  would  not  affect  tbe 
per  unit  of  phosphate  per  ton,  but  there  would  decisions  of  the  arbitrators  already  made,  not 
have  had  to*  be  an  abatement  from  these  con-  even  those  made  under  his  direct  influence, 
ditions  to  effect  a  sale,  both  ammonia  and  These  decisions  altogpether  assess  Ohili  for 
phosphate  being  obtainable  from  25  to  80  per  $29,000,000  damages  in  &vor  of  Peru, 
cent  cheaper  from  other  raw  material.  The  fStfemMnt  and  tte  anitlir-*The  organ- 

Bj  decree  of  Nov.  29, 1884,  one  million  tons  ized  opposition  of  the  Ohurch  to  the  civil  mar- 
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ria^  law  of  1888  htm  produced  a  Benflation  series  of  propositions  was  submitted  to  him. 

tljroaghoQt  the  countrj.  The  Government  will  It  continued : 

not  allow  a  clerical  marriage  any  force  in  law,  The  ilwt,  that  the  old  treaty  of  amity,  oommerce, 

Dor  will  the  Ohuroh  allow  any  force  in  religion  and  navigation  between  the  United  States  and  Chili, 

to  a  civil  marriage.     As  most  of  the  women  ^l^ich  long  ttinoe  was  tenninated,  mitfbt  be  renewed 

are  on  the  clerical  side,  and  moet  of  Uie  men  tT.%2?aTH«i^a5?tfcf^hi^H*'5^^^^^                 ^  .'^^" 

,  1       /-,        J.     ^      XI-          •                     1  the  rresident  i«aid  that  he  did  not  see  any  advantage 

00  the  Government  aide,  there  la  a  general  to  Chili  in  such  a  treaty,  and  was  not  disposed  to^- 
fruspension  of  marriages,  except  among  the  ter  into  any  liiitfaer  oonventions  with  foreign  ooun- 
very  poor,  who  are  content  with  the  clerical  tnea.  While  he  perbonally,  and  the  people  of  Chili 
rite  alone,  or  indifferent  to  any  ceremony  at  "^  general,  abounded  in  the  most  cordial  feelings  to- 
ol! TkA  «»*A«wv»*;^M  ^4  ;iix>»:44«..^«r  ««  ki-^-k.  '^'^Td  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  its 
'nJr'  P^^Pjr*?^"*  *'  llle^timaoy  m  births  people,  and  endeavored  to  imitate  us  as  closely  as 
in  Chill  18  prodigioofl,  exceeding  28  per  cent,  possible,  he  could  not  see  any  necessity  for  a  treotv, 
The  clergy  affix  conditiooa  to  the  bestowal  of  and  thought  the  two  nations  could  get  along  just  as 
the  sacrament  of  marriage  to  which  men  of  lii^oll  without  one. 

-       -  The  second  proposition  involved  the  idea  of  a  re- 


luty 

ot  discord  by  prohibiting  the  clergy  from  mar-  the  flag  of  either  nation.    Thia  did  not  meet  with  any 

rying  any  peraona  who  have  not  a  certificate  «^^^  <»^?r  with  President  Santo  Maria,  who  was 

of  civU  n^rri.^    Th*  clergy,  on  the  olJber  rre'"^nS2^r^«uTh^'t'^,^'^S-g^1hrbll? 

h;!nd,  threaten  that  m  case  this  is  done  they  prices  and  buy  where  goods  were  the  cheapest.    In 

will  refoae  to  marry  any  who  have  been  pre-  nis  opinion  oommeroe  waa  not  aided  by  oommieroial 

vioasly  married   by  civil  law.     The  political  treaties,  and  Chili  neither  asked  from  nor  gave  to 

L-«ae  in  Chili  has  thoa  become  the  repeal  of  P^fl  '^^^T  ^^.u"^it^  v"""]?*  c  J/*^®  ^°'^'*  regulate 

rK^  i.«*    *»#   ifiaa      TU^  .wJkM.k^^  :„^!..^  -«  l^l^-    °^  iar  as  the  Umted  States  were  concerned, 

the  law   of  1888.     The  archbiahop  issn^l  an  there  could  be  very  little  trade  with  Chili,  owing  xi 

(Kiict  excommuucating  the  President  of  the  the  ftct  that  the  products  of  the  two  countries  were 

RepnbliOi  the  members  of  hia  Cabinet,  and  the  almost  identiod. 

members  of  Congress  who  voted  for  the  atat-  T**«  *^®*'  ^<^P"^  M«ni«d  to  be  received  with  decided 

ut*,  and  directing  that  a  dmilar  penalty  be  ^^^'or.    Itwas  touching  the  establishment  of  a  com- 

-^  •«««  «>u«v«u«|^  iwmi  •  muuiw    |/vuwv/   w  j^^^  Bilvcr  com  of  the  value  of  the  United  States  gold 

Ti>.ited  opon  every  communicant  that  obeyed  dollar,  to  be  coined  by  each  of  the  American  repub- 

it  and  neglected  to  recognize  the  Church  as  the  hcs^  of  an  equal  degree  of  linenesa,  and,  to  an  amount 

only   antLority  competent  to  solemnize  mar-  which  should  be  agreed  on,  to  be  legal  tender  in  all 

ririge  vowa.    In  Chili  the  clergy  now  insist  on  ???^®"*^iV'^'?°?!f5»??5^*'!!J?_^^»fi^?,^^ 

ve  pa 

le  cauL 

political  morality  now  prevalent, 
for  during  the  electiona  of  March,  1886,  abso-  *^J|?"'  ^  ^  c,^.^,. 
iution  ;S  «liglou.  privilege,  were  the  price.  Jtv^;S.r^cQL'"^'i™?^^^^^^^^^ 
paia  lOTTOCea.  ^^^^  ^^  hol<tin^  a  congress  of  delegates  from  all  the  American 
AttiapC  Ml  tht  FMUmI?!  Ufeb  On  Jan.  24  the  republics,  to  luiopt  meaaures  to  secure  peace  and  pro- 
President  received  through  the  mail,  while  at  mote  prosperity  amoncr  the  nationa  of  this  hemisphere, 
Lia  residenoe  in  the  eapitd,  a  package  contain-  ^f^  "^'^  UiBfavor.  His  Exceliencv  could  not  see  the 
:««  ««  s»#^.«.i  <».««i.T..T^  A  A.^.  V!.,M4«.^  *u«  advantage  of  puch  a  gathenng.  Cnih  had  learned  by 
m«  an  infernal  machine.  After  cutting  the  experience  that  nothfng  could  be  gained,  and  that  the 
strmgB  of  tne  package,  be  became  auspicioua.  general  welfare  was  not  promoted,  by  intcnational 
The  contents  were  aubsequently  carefully  ex-  conventions, 
amined,  and  it  waa  found  that  tiiere  was  olock-  ^^^  ^^  ^d  last  proposition  was  a  general  one.  and 

piQ-cotton  and  ordmary  powder,  sufficient  to  states.    The  Prerident  repeated  what  he  had  said  pre- 

biow  lum  and  hia  family  to  pieces.  viously  about  the  impossibility  of  securing  a  large 

EinMltnr— A  practical  agricultural    school  trade,  but  thought  that  if  there  could  be  duect  com- 

waa  opened  at  Santiago  on  July  2.    The  bud-  munica^on  by  steam  from  the  porta  of  one  countrv  u> 

...♦  ^rZ  iaafe_>fiA  »*^uL  ^^^^^w^wJL.^a^4^^»,  ^*  ♦k-^  tho{»e  of  another,  commerce  would  be  greatly  aided. 

L  a  for  1885-86.  at  the  recommendation  of  the  j^  ^^  steamship  company  in  the  Unitelstates  would 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  provides  for  an  establish  auch  communication,  he  believed  the  Con- 

."irtpropriation  of  f^OJOOO  for  achoola  at  Anto-*  groas  of  Chili  would  give  it  a  aubsidy  such  as  waa 

tiiniAta;  tlO,000  at  Taena;  $8,000  at  Arica;  ff^^^  to  the  Faoifio  Steam  Navigation  Company  of 

;r  1.5,000  in  Tarapae4;  and  $8,000  for  the  de-  A^^eipool- 

partraent  of  Piaagua.  A  Hattaal  EildUttaa«--On  Aug.  20,  1885,  the 

On  June  80,  the  new  school  named  for  the  Jntendant  of  Valparaiso  preaid^  at  a  meeting 

late  Franoisco  Arriar%n9  who  endowed  it,  waa  held  in  that  city  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 

cfpened  at  Santiago.  arrangementa  for  holding  an  annual  exhibition 

AamKlamTtnittUmmUtmB — The  South  Ameri-  of  the  industries  of  the  country  and  a  cattle- 

c^n  Commiaaion,  mder  date  of  Santiago,  May  show.    A  committee  was  appointed,  and  waa 

I  ^.  made  ita  report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  at  expected  aoon  to  present  details  for  the  fur- 

Wasbington  on  the  result  of  its  visit  to  Chili,  therance  of  the  project. 

The  report  deaoribea  the  meeting  of  the  Presi-  tkt  Candtfw — ^The  Chilian  Government  haa  ia- 

dent  of  Chili  by  Uie  commisaionf  and  aays  a  sued  a  proclamation  declaring  the  condor  to  be 
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an  enemy  of  the  repoblia    Oondon  have  in-  kin  has  its  own  gOTemment,  eabordinate  to  the 

creased  ho  rapidly  within  the  past  few  years  all  Board  of  Works. 

.along  the  entire  western  slope  of  the  great  The  Emperor  Kwangsn  is  the  ninth  in  sue- 
moontain-ohain,  that  they  hare  become,  by  cession  from  Aisin  Gioro,  the  Manohn  conquer- 
their  fonl  habits,  a  scoarge,  inoreamng  the  al-  or,  who  founded  the  dynasty  in  1644.  He  wva 
ready  anwhoiesome  character  of  the  country,  bom  Aug.  16,  1871,  and  proclaimed  Emperor 
With  the  hope  of  exterminating  them,  or  at  Jan.  22,  1875,  on  the  deatli  of  Tongche.  The 
least  greatly  diminishing  their  namb^  the  Empress-Begent  is  Tee  Hi,  mother  of  ToDgcbe. 
Government  offers  a  bounty  of  five  dollars  for  During  the  uiinority  of  the  Emperor  the  tinal 
every  condor  killed.  Hunting  for  condors  has  decision  in  matters  of  state  has  rested  with  the 
become  a  resalar  business  in  the  Andes  mount-  Empress-Regent,  and  has  been  largely  intlu- 
ains ;  but,  like  all  the  vulture  family,  the  con-  enced  by  the  prinoes  of  the  imperial  family, 
dor  grows  suspicious  and  wary  from  contact  who  preside  over  the  important  boards  and  are 
with  mankind,  and  it  has  grown  to  know  and  guided  by  the  counsels  of  the  men  who,  in  tlie 
fear  a  gun,  so  that  it  is  now  next  to  impos-  competition  for  preferment,  in  which  koowl- 
Bible  to  get  within  gunshot  of  one.  Poison-  edge  and  education  are  the  most  important  ele- 
ing  has  been  tried,  but  is  not  satisfactory  to  ments  of  success,  have  risen  to  the  highest  ad- 
hunters,  ministrative  posts  and  are  called  to  tlie  Granil 

CHUffA,  an  empire  in  Asia,  officially  called  Council  and  related  consultative  bodies.  Prince 
Chung  Kwoh  (*'The  Middle  Kingdom'*).  The  Eung,  uncle  of  the  Emperor,  was  for  twenty- 
G^vemment  is  organised  on  patriarchal  prin-  three  years,  with  slight  intermissions,  the  bead 
oiples  laid  down  in  the  books  of  Confucius,  of  the  Tsung-li-Tamen  and  the  director  of  the 
Mencins,  and  other  ancient  sacred  writers,  foreign  policy.  Great  viceroys  and  general 
The  Emperor  has  supreme  despotic  power,  but  like  Tseng-£wo-f|m,  Tso-Tsnng-Tang,  and  Li- 
for  more  than  twenty  years  there  nave  been  Hung*Chang,  have  at  times  exercised  a  power- 
minors  on  the  throne,  and  during  this  period  a  ful  influence,  but  the  main  course  of  the  state 
regency  has  directed  affairs.  The  Grand  Sec-  policy  was  directed  by  Prince  £ung.  This 
retariat  is  the  highest  official  body  in  rank,  but  policy,  the  natural  result  of  the  last  ChiDe<ie 
no  longer  guides  the  policy  of  the  Government  war,  was  one  of  seclusion,  evasion,  and  timid 
Another  body,  called  the  Grand  Council,  per-  compliance,  under  threats  of  military  oompul- 
forms  the  duties  of  a  privy  council,  and  exer-  sion.  When  the  Tonquin  question  aroee.  Prince 
cises  a  greater  influence  in  the  conduct  of  af-  Eung  had  become  old  and  infirm.  When,  after 
fairs.  There  are  six  boards  of  administration  declaring  that  an  attack  on  Sontay  would  be 
which  have  charge  respectively  of  the  civil  serv-  regarded  as  a  ea»u$  helli^  he  remained  inactive 
ice,  finance,  ceremonies,  the  army,  justice,  and  after  the  capture  of  the  Chinese  posts  in  Ton- 
public  works.  There  is  a  Court  of  Censors,  quin,  and  finally  agreed  to  the  Fonmier  conven- 
which,  in  conlanction  with  the  Board  of  Jus-  tion,  not  only  the  general  public,  but  Chinese 
tice,  or  Punishments,  constitutes  the  highest  statesmen  who  had  studied  the  military  prol>- 
judicial  tribunaL  The  doctors  of  the  Hanlin,  or  lem,  and  knew  the  difficulty  that  France  would 
Academy,  draw  up  important  state  papers  in  experience  in  conducting  a  campaign  in  the  f  fir 
classical  form,  and  collect  the  records  of  the  East,  were  dissatisfied.  The  controlling  minds 
dynasty.  The  Li  Fan  Yuen,  an  important  min-  in  Chinese  politics  demanded  new  men  and  a 
istry,  always  filled  by  Manchus  and  Mongols,  new  and  positive  foreign  policy  when  Franco 
attends  to  the  relations  with  tributary  states,  demanded  a  heavy  indemnity  for  the  Langson 
The  Tsung-li-Tamen,  founded  in  1861,  has  affair.  Prince  Chun  was  called  to  the  direction 
charge  of  foreign  aflfairs.  of  the  foreign  policy.    He  prepared  for  a  long 

The  provinces  of  Pechili  and  Szechuen  are  war.    Three  armies  were  thrown  into  Tonquio, 

each  governed  by  a  governor-general,  or  vice-  numbering  nearly  150,000  men.    A  stubborn 

roy.   There  is  a  viceroy  ovec  the  Liang  Kwang,  defense  was  made  in  Formosa,  the  ports  were 

or  two  Kwang  provinces  of  Kwangtnng  and  fortified,  and  great  efforts  were  put  forth  to 

Kwangsi ;  one  over  Kiangsi,  Kiangsu,  and  An-  organise  an  army  and  a  navy  that  wonld  prove 

whui,  called  the  Viceroy  of  the  Liang  Eiang;  equal  to  the  contest. 

one  over  Fnhkien  and  Chekiang,  the  Viceroy  ArBaaiPepaiatlin«-~The  area  of  the  eighteen 
of  Min  Cheh ;  one  over  Yunnan  and  Ewei-  *  provinoes  of  China  proper  ia  1,688,050  square 

chow ;  one  over  Eansuh  and  Bhensi ;  one  over  miles,  and  their  population^  accordiitg  to  the 

Hupeh  and  Hunan,  the  Viceroy  of  Houkwang.  most  recent  official  estimate,  is  849,885,380, 

Each  of  these  provinces,  except  three,  is  admin-  according  to  a  computation  of  Bir  Richard  Teni- 

istered  by  a  governor,  suboroinate  to  the  vice-  pie  only  282,161,928,  and  according  to  a  recent 

roy.    The  provinces  of  Sliansi,  Honan,  and  Russian  authority,  862,450,000.    The  immedi- 

Shantung  are  directed   by  independent  gov-  ate  dependencies  are :  Manchuria,  with  an  area 

emoTs.    In  1875  Manchuria  was  placed  under  of  862,810  square  miles,  and  an  estimated  popn- 

a  viceroy,  called  the  Viceroy  of  Shenking.    In  lation  of  8,000,000  persona ;  the  Mongolian 

1884  Chinese  Turkistan  was  also  organhsed  as  steppe,  wiUi  an  area  of  1,288,000  aquare  mWes, 

a  province.     Since  1877  Formosa  has  been  a  ana  a  population  of  2,000,000  nomads;  Thibet, 

governorship.    The  Admiral  of  the  Tangtsze-  with  an  area  of  about  651,500  square  miies, 

Kiang  has  the  rank  and  title  of  a  viceroy.   Pe-  and  a  population  of  6,000,000  souls ;  Soongaria, 
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or  the  district  of  Eoldja,  with  an  area  of  147,-  was  18,510,712  Haikwan  faels,  224,000  more 
950  square  miles,  which  has  been  almost  de-  than  in  1883,  bat  below  1881,  the  year  of  the 
popalated  daring  the  recent  wars;  and  £ast-  largest  collection,  by  1,000,000  taels.  The  cas- 
ern Tnrkistan,  including  KaHhgar,  with  an  area  toms  duties  bear  more  he&vily  apon  exports 
of  431,800  sqnare  miles,  likewise  nearly  de-  than  apon  imports.  The  other  receipts  of  the 
naded  of  inhabitants.  The  total  area  of  the  Goveniment  are  not  pablished.  They  are  de- 
empire,  not  including  Corea  and  Annam,  is  rived  from  taxes  on  land,  grain,  and  licenses, 
about  4,419,150  square  miles,  and  the  aggre-  The  land-tax  in  the  north  does  not  exceed  75 
gate  population  not  over  876,000,000.  cents  per  acre ;  in  the  sooth  it  rises  to  $8.25. 

TtoAffsy. — Official  statistics  give  the  strength  Agricultare  contributes  abont  $45,000,000  of 

of  the  Eight  Banners  as  828,800  men,  and  of  the  imperial  revenue.   The  total  revenue  is  esti- 

the  Ting  Fing  or  National  Army  as  6,459  offi-  mated  at  about  $125,000,000.    Only  about  half 

cers  and  650,000  rank  and  file.    Oaptain  Nor-  of  it  is  actually  sent  to  Pekin.    The  average 

man  divides  the  efiective  forces  into  the  Army  expenditure  on  the  army  is  $75,000,000  per 

of  Manohnria,  numbering  70,000,  armed  to  a  annum;  that  on  canals  is  about  $6,000,000. 

large  extent  with  Manser  rifies  and  with  many  The   foreign    debt,    contracted    since    1874, 

6-oentimetre  Kmpp  field-guns;   the  GentrflJ  amouuted  m  1884  to  $17,865,000,  including  a 

Army,  stationed  near  Pekin,  numbering  50,000  loan  of  $7,500,000  raised  in  that  year.    The 

in  time  of  peace  and  twice  as  many  in  time  of  internal  debt  is  about  $48,000,000. 

war,  recruited  from  the  strong  and  brave  Tar-  The  Imperial  Government  made  arrange- 

tar  race  of  northern  Ghina,  and  armed  with  ments  in  1885  to  float  a  new  foreign  loan  of 

K^ningtons ;  the  Army  of  Turkistao,  which  is  100,000,000  florins  in  Germany  and  Holland, 

permanently  required  for  the  defense  of  the  CMiacne. — The  crops  of  1884  were  exoep- 

westem  borders ;  and  the  *'  Braves,"  or  terri-  tionaliy  good  throughout  China,  yet  the  conse- 

torial  troops,  kept  at  a  strength  of  200,000  in  quences  of  the  recent  financial  crisis,  the  French 

peace  time,  and  capable  of  being  raised  to  hostilities,  and  low  prices  for  silk  and  tea  in 

thrice  that  nnmber  in  case  of  war.    In  a  few  Europe,  were  unfavorable  to  foreign  trade.  The 

of  the  great  cities  near  the  coast  there  are  per-  total  value  of  the  exports  was  67,148,000  Haik- 

manent  Manchn  garcisons.    European  officers,  wan  tads  (1  tael  =  $1 .88),  a  falling  off  of  8,584,- 

roostly  Germans,  have  been  employed  largely  000  taels  as  compared  with  1888,  and  very 

as  instmotors  and  organizers  since  the  begin-  nearly  the  same  as  the  total  for  1882.     The 

ning  of  French  hostilities,  and  in  the  armies  decline  in  the  estimated  value  of  the  black  tea 

near  the  seaboard  German  drill  and  tactics  are  export  was  8,584,000  taels,  and  in  raw  silk  about 

used.  1,000,000  taels.    The  principal  articles  entered 

Ha  Mary. — China  has  armored  vessels  of  the  into  the  total  value  iu  the  following  propor- 
most  modem  types.  The  northern  squadron,  tions:  Raw  silk,  2*5  per  cent.;  refuse  silk,  2*5 
for  the  defense  of  the  capital,  was  organized  per  cent. ;  silk  piece-goods,  6*5  per  cent. ;  black 
by  an  English  officer.  German  officers  have  tea,  84*5  per  cent. ;  green  tea,  6*5  per  cent. ; 
since  introduced  European  drill  in  the  other  brick-tea,  2*2  per  cent. ;  sugar,  5*7  per  cent. ; 
sqaadrons.  The  military  and  naral  arsenals,  straw  braid,  8  per  cent.;  hides,  1*4  per  cent, 
under  the  supervision  of  Europeans,  turn  out  The  quantity  of  raw  silk  exported,  which  was 
arms  and  ammnnition  in  large  quantities.  There  78,000  piculs  in  1880,  has  varied  but  littie  frona 
were  bailt  at  Kiel  two  ironclads  with  steel-  60,000  piculs  for  the  past  four  years.  Four, 
faced  armor,  the  Teng-Tuen  and  Chen-Tuen,  fifths  of  the  raw  silk  went  from  Shanghai,  and 
sister  ships  of  7,400  tons  displacement  and  a  the  remainder  from  Canton.  The  price  of 
speed  of  15  knots.  They  are  plated  with  14|-  black  tea  per  picul  (188^  pounds)  fell  from 
inch  armor,  and  each  carries  four  12-inch  Erupp  17*60  taels  in  1880  to  14*80  in  1884,  and  the 
breech-loaaers  in  two  turrets.  These  were  de-  quantity  exported  decreased  from  1,661,000  to 
tained  in  Germany  until  the  cessation  of  the  1,564,000  piculs.  The  largest  quantity  is  ex- 
Frenoh  reprisals;  but  two  armored  crnisers,  ported  from  Foochow,  Hankow  coming  next, 
each  oarrymg  two  8-inch  Armstrong  guns,  be-  and  then  Shanghai,  Amoy,  Canton,  and  Tient- 
^ides  40-poanders  and  machine-guns,  were  dis-  sin.  The  green  tea  export,  nearly  all  coming 
patched  from  Kiel  in  1884.  Another  armored  from  Shanghai,  was  202,500  piculs,  an  excep- 
crutser,  carrying  two  84noh  Erapp  guns  in* a  tionaliy  large  amount.  The  straw-braid  ex- 
barbette,  was  launched  at  the  same  place  in  port  increased  from  86,000  piculs  in  1879  to 
1883.  The  North  China  squadron  has  also  two  78,000  in  1884.  The  export  of  sugar  was  larger 
swift  anarmored  cruisers,  steaming  16  knots,  than  in  1888,  in  which  year  there  was  a  great 
carrymg  two  26-ton  Armstrong  guns  and  four  increase  over  preceding  years.  White  sugar  is 
iO^imders  each,  and  abont  a  dozen  gunboats,  sent  mainly  from  Swatow,  and  brown  sugar 
each  armed  with  a  amgle  26-  or  28-ton  gun.  from  Takow. 

The  Loo-Choo,  Shanghai,  and  Canton  squad-  The  net  imports  in  foreign  vessels  were  of 

rona  are  made  np  of  40  or  50  unarmored  steam-  the  total  value  of  72,760,000  Haikwan  taela, 

vessels.    Several  torpedo-boats  of  high  speed,  nearly  1,000,000  taels  less  than  in  1888.    The 

carrying  Whitehead  torpedoes,  have  been  ao-  value  of  the  opium  import  was  abont  the  same 

quired  recency.  in  both  years,  and  the  imports  of  cotton  good& 

revenue  from  cnstoms  in  1884  woolen  goods,  and  other  pieoe-goodai  varied 
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bot  little.  In  metals  there  waB  a  falling  off  of  manafactarea  apon  the  opening  ap  of  the  oonn- 
12  per  cent.  As  compared  with  1882  there  trj  to  steam  commonication,  tUej  have  sent 
was  a  decline  in  the  total  yaloe  of  imports  agents  with  models  and  patterns  all  over  China, 
amounting  to  abont  5,000,000  taela,  mostly  in  They  were  the  first  in  the  field  in  soliciting 
woolen  gDods,  metals^  and  sundries.  In  the  orders  for  railroad  materials.  A  society  has 
opium  import  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  been  founded  for  the  promotion  of  German 
the  Malwadrugin  five  years,  and  a  consider-  trade  in  China  and  in  other  parts  of  Asia  and  the 
able  decrease  in  the  quantities  imported  from  Mediterranean  ports.  Imitations  of  American 
Patna,  Benares,  Persia,  and  Turkey.  The  re-  drills  and  other  cotton  goods  have  lately  been 
turns  of  the  kerosene  imports  indicate  that  its  fraudulently  put  into  the  market  as  American 
use  is  extending  into  the  interior  rapidly.  The  goods  by  European  manufacturers.  The  Chi- 
Imports  of  dotton  manu&ctures  have  remained  nese,  with  whom  commercial  probity  is  a  na- 
at  nearly  the  same  amount,  a  little  above  22,-  tlonal  virtuK  are  inclined  to  break  off  dealing 
000,000  Haikwan  taels,  for  four  years ;  but  the  upon  the  slightest  suspicion  of  sophistication 
total  has  only  been  kept  up  by  increased  im*  and  fraud,  a  circumstance  that  accounts  for 
ports  of  yarns  and  thread,  while  cotton  piece-  the  decline  in  the  cotton  piece-goods  trade, 
goods,  discredited  through  the  adulterations  of  Consul  Seymour,  of  Canton,  recommends  Amer- 
English  manufacturers,  have  declined  from  21,-  ican  firms  to  co-operate  in  sending  out  quar- 
800,000  taels  in  1880  to  16,500,000  in  1884.  teriy  or  oflener  small  assorted  cargoes  to  be 
Gray  and  white  shirtings  and  T-doths  find  a  delivered  to  retailers  from  the  vessel,  chartered 
steady  demand,  which  does  not  vary  much  by  half  a  dozen  or  more  firms  for  the  purpose, 
from  year  to  year.  Drills  are  not  imported  in  Frequent  shipments  of  provisions,  ana  also  of 
half  the  quantities  sold  before  1882 ;  but  for  cloths  and  similar  goods,  which  become  dam- 
sheetings  the  demand  has  grown  steadily,  and  aged  during  the  rainy  season,  would  prevent 
the  same  is  true  for  prints,  chintzes,  and  mis-  the  losses  that  must  be  taken  account  of  in 
cellaneous  fabrics.  American  cottons,  though  sending  large  consignments  of  perishable  goods, 
twice  as  dear  as  the  loaded  Manchester  fabri«*s,  Uitirj  aad  Agitcattue* — Industry  is  extreme- 
are  imported  in  increasing  quantities.  The  ly  fiourishmg  throughout  the  whole  of  central 
market  would  be  better  if  the  public  had  not  China.  The  use  of  machines  and  other  tech- 
been  prejudiced  against  all  foreign  cottons  by  nical  appliances  is  unknown.  Small  farms 
flimsy,  sized  Lancashire  goods.  The  clearances  form  the  bulk  of  the  agricultural  distribution ; 
of  American  cottons  at  Shanghai  were  1,848,-  each  plot  of  land  is  manured  like  a  kitchen- 
600  pieces  in  1884,  against  974,900  in  1883  and  garden.  Vegetables  are  generally  cultivated, 
985,000  in  1882,  the  increase  being  chiefly  in  as  also  are  rice,  wheat,  and  barley.  Tea,  oot- 
sbeetings,  which  are  used  for  clothing,  drill-  ton,  silk,  and  sugar  represent  important  arti- 
ings  being  used  partly  for  clothing  and  partly  des  of  commerce.  Industry  yields  place  to 
for  tents  and  other  purposes.  At  Hankow  the  agriculture,  although  roaoufactures — silks,  por- 
import  of  American  driUs  increased  from  89,-  celain,  various  kinds  of  carved  wood- work,  as 
645  pieces  in  1888  to  43,177  in  1884,  while  well  as  mats— enjoy  a  generally  high  reputa- 
£nghsh  drills  fell  off  from  79,878  to  89,991  tion.  Agriculture  and  industry  are  mainly  con- 
pieces.  The  value  of  American  cottons  im-  fined  to  the  thickly  peopled  provinces  along 
ported  at  Newchang  in  1884  was  $920,157,  the  seaboard  and  the  Tang-tse  river.  The 
.two  thirds  of  the  amount  of  the  total  import,  neighboring  countries  of  China  are  much  be- 

The  European  residents  in  the  seaports  of  hindhand  in  point  of  industrial  prosperity. 
China  in  1884  numbered  5,297.  Of  these,  2,468  Salliiadi  aad  Cs—nliattsi.— Internal  corn- 
were  natives  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  433  merce  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  water  routes. 
of  the  United  States,  532  of  Germany,  and  332  Many  thouaands  of  boats  navigate  the  rivers 
of  France.  There  are  840  foreign  commercial  and  canals.  The  trouble  that  would  result 
firms,  more  than  one  half  of  them  located  at  from  displacing  this  industry,  and  the  oppoei- 
Shanghai.  The  Russian  trade,  since  the  estab-  tion  of  the  people  on  that  account  and  on  re- 
lishment  of  the  Russian  patriotic  fieet,  has  ligious  gp*oonds,  deterred  the  authorities  from 
been  carried  on  by  steamers  running  to  Odes-  constructing  railroads,  until  their  strategic, 
sa,  as  well  as  by  the  overland  route.  The  im-  political,  and  economical  importance  was  im- 
ports from  Russia  are  only  one  third  in  value  pressed  upon  them  during  the  French  war. 
of  what  they  were  before  1855,  while  the  Li-Hung-Chang,  the  progressive  Viceroy^  then 
exports  of  tea  to  Russia  are  four  times  as  persuaded  the  central  (Government  to  sanction 
great.  the  introduction  of  railroads  in  principle,  and 

The  British  merchants  are  commonly  young  even  to  begin  the  construction  of  certain  lines, 
men,  well  prepared  by  previous  training,  with  In  the  prospectus  of  the  last  Chinese  loan  spe- 
ample  credit  and  connections  with  strong  Brit-  oial  mention  was  made  of  these  undertakings, 
bh  houses.  German  manufifcotnrers,  by  co-op-  A  line  is  proposed  to  run  from  Pekin  to  Tient- 
erating  with  each  other,  by  testing  the  market  sin,  another  from  Tientsin  southward  to  Chin- 
with  small  shipments,  and  by  watchfulness  on  Kiang-fu,  another  to  connect  Nanking  with 
the  part  of  consular  officials,  are  rapidly  ex-  Hangchow  or  Shanghai,  and  a  fourth  to  con- 
tending their  trade  in  Chinese  markets.  An-  nect  Canton  with  Nanning,  near  the  aputbem 
tidpating  an  increased  demand  for  European  frontier.    China  possesses,  besides  tbaiwater- 
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ways,  80,000  imperial  roads^  roost  of  them  eign  qaarter  of  Sha&glid  had  not  saved  them 

badly  kept,  bat  haTing  an  enormous  traffic.  from  suppreBsion  by  Chinese  officials.    Satiri* 

In  December,  1884,  the  Government  tele-  cal  squibs,  pasquinades,  and  placards  have  been 

grmph  lines  were  &,089  miles  in  length,  with  the  medium  of  political  criticism.    The  me- 

6,483  miles  of  wire.  ohanical  means  of  printing  native  newspapers 

l8f%illifc — ^Dnring  1888  tlie  number,  of  ves-  have  existed  for  many  years  through  the  enter- 
^ek  entered  and  cleared  at  Chinese  ports  was  prise  of  American  and  English  missionaries,  who 
23,868,  tonnage  17,689,914;  the  number  of  have  had  fonts  of  admirable  metallic  type  in 
British  Tessela,  14,205,  of  11,008,296  tons;  of  considerable  variety  manufactured  for  the  print- 
ChiDeae  Teasels,  6,265,  of  4,941,728  tons;  of  ingof  their  missionary  publications.  The  news- 
German,  1,610,  of  774,017  tons;  of  Japanese,  papers  lately  started  are  made  up  of  abstracts 
256,  of  191,861  tons;  of  American,  693,  of  160,-  of  the  contents  of  the  Pekin  and  provincial  ga- 
703  tons ;  of  French,  177,  of  181,056  tons.  zettes,  news  and  comments  relating  to  national 

Ika  iMMT  tliM  MliHii — Rich  deposits  of  gold  and  local  affairs,  articles  on  foreign  relations, 

were  disoovered  in  1888  in  the  desert  tract  of  and  translations  from  the  foreign  press.    Dur- 

Maneharia  wedged  in  between  Cores  and  the  ing  the  Franco-Chinese  war  these  latter  feat- 

Rnsnan  possessions  around  Yladivostock,  with-  ures  were  the  most  prominent,  and  greatly  in- 

in  fifteen  miles  of  the  Eossian  frontier.    Chi-  creased  the  vogue  of  the  native  press.    The 

neae  and  Coreans  flocked  to  the  new  mines,  accounts  of  the  military  actions  of  the  war 

and  tbej  were  soon  joined  by  Russian  min-  were  fantastic  inventions,  and  the  grossest  ig- 

erSb   The  Siberian  authorities  warned  Russians  norance  of  foreign  affairs  and  of  tlie  art  of  war 

against  orossing  the  frontier,  and  at  first  con-  pervaded  all  these  articles,  which  were  char- 

fitieated  the  gold  of  those  who  returned.    The  acterized  by  a  rabid  ehauvinitm.    In  criticisms 

prohibition    was,  however,  disregarded,  and  on  the  acts  of  officials  and  the  domestic  policy 

a  large  community  of  foreigners  was  in  the  of  the  Government  the  native  press  took  a 

eoiirae  of  time  congregated  in  the  gold-field,  much  higher  tone.    The  censures,  cloaked  in 

Siberian  newspapers  gave  fanciful  accounts  in  an  ingenious  and  polished  style,  were  often 

which  the  miners  were  described  as  Califor-  bold  and  severe.    The  ^*  Shen  rao  ^'  of  Shang- 

nian  and  Anstralian  gold-diggers,  who  set  up  hai,  the  leading  native  paper,  which  has  been 

an  organized  elective  government,  with  a  presi-  in  existence  twelve  years,  has  succeeded  in 

dent,  and  twenty-two  administrative  districts,  having  decrees  of  the  provincial  authorities 

and  a  system  of  taxation.     The  adventurers  reversed  by  the  Pekin  Government    Prince 

were  said  to  be  well  armed  and  determined  to  Kung,  when  at  the  head  of  the  ^*  Tsung-li- 

defend  themselves  in  their  possession  of  the  Yamen,^'  refused  to  suppress  this  paper  at  the 

diggings,  which  they  looked  npon  as  their  prop-  request  of  the  Governor  of  the  Chekiang  prov- 

erty.     The  newly  discovered  gold-mines  are  sit-  ince,  whom  it  had  attacked, 

uated  in  the  district  opposite  the  town  of  Ig-  MisglsisriWi — ^The  general  awakening  of  the 

naschitt.    The  Chinese  prefect  of  Aigun,  who  Chinese  Government  and  people  to  the  value  of 

aecording  to  the  Rusnan  press  was  not  aware  European  science  and  inventions  has  smoothed 

of  their  existence  till  January,  1885,  went  to  the  path  for  the  missionaries,  who  are  pen- 

Blagovestchensk  to  complain  to  the  Russian  etratmg  the  interior  in  increasing  numbers. 

governor.     The  latter  declined  to  interfere,  and  Except  for  occasional  outbreaks  of  anti-foreign 

recommended  the  Chinese  authorities  to  settle  fanaticism,  which  are  always  due  to  some  gall- 

the  matter  with  the  trespassers.   A  force  of  600  ing  provocation  given  by  the  consular  authori- 

Chioese  was  sent  to*  oust  them.    The  miners  ties  or  some  aggressive  act  of  foreign  govem- 

rrfoaed  to  leave,  bnt  offered  gold  to  the  sol-  roents,  the  missionaries  have  been  treated  wifii 

diers.     The  Chinese  authorities,  anticipating  kindness,  though  their  teachings  are  regarded 

ccimpfications  with  Russia  and  the  probable  with  contemptuous  indifference.    The  unsym- 

Kizore  of  the  mining  district  by  the  Russians,  pathetic  attitude  of  the  Calvinistic  missiona- 

irho  collected  troops  on  the  frontier  at  that  ries  toward  what  they  regard  as  idolatrous  an- 

point^  sent  a  large  body  of  Manchurian  troops,  cestor- worship  caused  them  to  be  regarded  by 

ssid  to  niunber  10,000  men,  to  guard  against  the  generality  of  the  Chinese  as  the  teachers 

RnsBJan  encroachments.  of  a  repulsive  and  inhuman  religion.    The  Jes- 

JsaniMHk — ^The  Chinese  native  press  is  an  nit  and  Lazarist  friars,  who  dressed  in  the  na- 

institation  that  has  sprang  up  within  a  few  tional  garb  and  taught  a  kindlier  religion,  were 

Tears,  and  first  became  an  important  feature  of  more  successfhl,  and  were  often  on  the  best  of 

the  nationfll  life  during  the  French  hostilities,  terms  with  the  provincial'  authorities  ;  but 

The  Grovemment  has  maintained  an  official  wherever  attrition  occurred  it  was  often  ag- 

gaxette  at  Pekin  for  ages,  in  which  its  decrees  gravated  by  the  misguided  interference  of  the 

and  annonnoements  are  published ;   yet,  not-  French  diplomatic  representatives.    The  serv- 

vitbstanding  the  literary  tendency  of  the  Chi-  ices  of  the  missionaries  during  the  recent  fam- 

nese,  newspapers  for  news  or  criticism  never  ine  in  northern  China  greatly  elevated  them 

existed  formerly,  nor  would  they  have  been  in  the  respect  of  the  authorities  and  the  peo- 

nffered  to  grow  up  at  the  present  time  if  the  pie.    A  number  of  Protestant  missionaries  of 

protection  of  for^gn  capital  invested  in  them  a  novel  class  have  lately  entered  the  field — 

and  the  security  of  Uong-Eong  and  the  for-  Anglicans  educated  in  the  English  universities, 
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many  of  them  athleteA*  and  some  of  them  men  three  years  before  with  the  Ohineee  ministers, 
of  fortune.  The  improvements  begun  in  the  and  returned  to  Rome  in  July  with  the  sug- 
military  organization  giye  a  new  importance  gestions  of  the  Chinese  Gk>vemment.  The 
to  the  class  of  medical  missionaries,  who  in  Vatican  and  the  Pekin  authorities  are  said  to 
their  work  of  organizing  hospitals  become  an  have  both  agreed  to  the  plan  of  the  Chinese 
adjunct  of  the  Chinese  army.  The  number  of  statesman.  This  solution  of  the  missionary 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries  scattered  through-  question  transfers  the  control  of  the  interests 
out  the  empire  was  estimated  in  the  beginning  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Roman  Catliolic 
of  1885  at  700  Europeans  and  560  natiyes ;  the  Church  from  the  French  minister,  whose  rela- 
number  of  converts  was  variously  estimated  at  tions  with  them  were  bn^en  by  the  French 
from  500,000  to  1,000,000.  The  number  of  war,  to  an  accredited  legate  of  the  Pope,  who 
Protestant  missionaries  was  about  860,  with  will  permanently  res^ide  at  Pekin,  and  will  be 
22,000  nominal  converts.  treated  on  the  same  footing  as  the  ministers  ot 
MlMlM  flrwi  the  Vattcaa* — ^Wnile  the  French  the  powers.  All  complaints  of  Roman  Catho- 
war  was  still  in  progress.  Pope  Leo  endeav-  lie  miasionariee,  of  whatever  nationality,  are 
ored  to  enter  into  re&tions  with  the  court  at  to  be  addressed  to  him,  and  he  will  be  at  lib- 
Pekin  and  secure  protection  for  the  mission-  erty  to  address  any  representations  he  may  see 
arles  and  Christians  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  fit  to  the  Chinese  Gk>vemment. 
China.  During  the  eighteenth  century,  Roman  The  War  with  Iraace* — At  the  beginning  of 
Catholic  missionaries  were  honored  with'tlie  1885  the  Chinese  had  won  successes  in  Ton- 
intimacy  of  Chinese  emperors,  and  aided  in  quin,  and  were  better  prepared  to  cope  with 
their  efforts  to  make  converts.  At  the  present  the  French  in  Formosa  and  the  China  seas, 
time  missionaries  are  regarded  with  aisfavor  so  far  as  concerned  oirmaments  and  defenses! 
by  the  officials,  and  their  converts  are  outcasts  There  was  also  a  strong  war-feeling  among 
among  the  people.  Whenever  any  occasion,  the  masses.  The  wealthy  and  official  classes, 
such  as  the  French  war,  prompts  an  outbreak  however,  who  had  been  forced  to  contribute 

.  of  mob  violence,  they  become  the  victims  of  to  the  military  expenses,  were  desirous  of 
bloody  persecution.  In  the  early  part  of  1885  peace.  The  backbone  of  the  Chinese  resist- 
the  Canton  populace  was  infiamed  against  the  ance  was  broken ;  but  the  situation  was  so  en- 
Christians  by  the  native  press ;  Shamien  was  tirely  analogous  in  France,  that  there  was  a 
burned  and  plundered,  and  all  the  Catholic  motive  on  both  sides  to  continue  the  oooflict 
and  Protestant  chapels  in  the  at^acent  prov-  in  the  hope  of  the  other  €K)vemment  yielding 
ince  were  destroyed.  The  eztra-territonality  first  to  the  exigence  of  finance  and  internal 
which  France  secured  for  missionaries  by  the  politics.  Moreover,  the  proposals  of  the  French 
treaty  of  1860,  and  the  endeavors  of  the  latter  Government  before  the  Tsung-li-Tamen  re- 
to  extend  their  privileges  to  their  conv^pt^,  has  quired,  in  addition  to  the  ratification  of  the  con- 
been  a  fertile  cause  of  difficnUie'SlnlEofficials  vention  of  Tientsin,  the  payment  of  a  heavy  war 
in  the  interior.  The  interference  of  mission-  indemnity,  which  would  strain  the  financial 
aries  in  the  native  judicial  administration  on  resources  of  the  Imperial  Government  more 
behalf  of  Chinese  Christians  has  been  the  cause  than  providing  a  larger  sum  for  defense,  be- 
of  frequent  diplomatic  disputes.  The  success-  sides  the  sacrifice  of  honor.  Prinoe  Chnn  and 
f  ul  intervention  of  the  diplomatic  representa-  the  other  ministers  in  power  were  anxious  to 
tives  of  France,  wlio  assume  to  be  the  protect-  end  the  dangerous  state  of  things;  but,  like 
ors  of  all  Roman  Catholics  in  the  East,  and  the  the  French  ministers,  they  were  fettered  by 
political  powers  thus  secured  to  the  mission-  their  previous  declarations.  At  a  meeting  of 
aries,  only  rendered  Christianity  tronblesome  the  new  Council,  called  to  consider  the  French 
and  obnoxious  to  the  authorities.  In  May,  1882,  proposals,  the  Empress  commanded  the  irreso- 
a  leading  Chinese  statesman  made  an  official  lute  ministers  to  consult  their  predecessors, 
proposition  to  the  Holy  See  for  a  change  in  the  Prince  Rung  and  Pao-Chung-Tang ;  and,  when 
political  relations  of  the  missionaries,  intended  the  latter  declined  to  advise  because  they  did 
to  remove  the  causes  of  constant  friction  be-  not  have  the  threads  of  the  negotiations,  she 
tween  them  and  the  officials.  On  the  outbreak  punished  the  ex-ministers  with  disgraee. 
of  the  war  with  France,  orders  were  given  by  A  national  spirit  and  feeling  of  patriotism 
the  Gk>vernment  not  to  molest  Frenchmen,  that  the  Imperial  Government  had  not  before 
Nevertheless,  persecutions  of  missionaries  and  been  able  to  enlist  was  now  kindled  against  the 
native  converts  took  place  in  all  parts  of  the  French.  Chinamen  in  America,  Australia, 
empire.  Pope  Leo  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Em-  Java,  and  Ceylon  setit  oontributtons  to  a  war 
peror,  dated  Feb.  1, 1885,  in  which  he  thanked  fund.  Private  contributions  were  liberally 
him  for  the  edict  for  the  protection  of  the  given  In  China.     Official  pecnlatora  emptied 

*  Christians,  and  implored  him  to  extend  his  tiieir  hoards,  though  not  always  wilUngly. 

patronage  so  that  they  suffer  no  harm.    The  German  military  and  naval  officers  out  of 

missive  was  intrusted  to  Father  Giulianelli,  service  volunteered  in  large  numbera,   and 

who  had  been  a  missionary  in  China.    He  was  fiocked  to  China,  in  all  kinds  of  disguises,  to 

accorded  a  reception  upon  his  arrival  at  Pekin  serve  aa  military  instmctora  and  commanders 

such  as  is  never  given  to  a  diplomatic  repre-  for  the  Chinese.    They  were  secretly  engaged 

sentative.    He  discussed  the  proposition  niade  in  Euroi>e  by  li-Fong-PaOi    In  answer  to  a 
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protest  from  the  French  Government,  the  becanse,  if  they  helped  repair  the  ships,  their 
German  authorities  declared  that  they  had  families  would  be  subjected  to  severe  penalties 
no  power  over  the  actions  of  private  individ-  by  the  Chinese  authorities  on  the  mainland, 
uals.  The  Gennans  introduced  their  own  drill  Although  tbey  demanded  that  France  should 
and  tactics  in  the  camps  at  Shangbai,  Tientsin,  be  treated  as  a  belligerent,  the  Chinese  were 
and  elsewhere.  By  the  beginning  of  March  not  entirely  willing  to  be  deprived  of  the 
there  were  150  German  officers  in  the  Chinese  privilege  of  purchasing  arms,  ammunition,  tor- 
service.  The  energy  of  Chinese  administrators  pedoes,  vessels,  and  other  materials  of  war 
and  the  knowledge  and  efficiency  of  the  Euro-  and  supplies  in  British  markets.  In  December 
pean  experts  soon  wrought  a  change  in  the  the  Marquis  Tseng  urged  his  Government  to 
character  of  the  .Chinese  army.  Torpedoes  protest  against  the  purchase  of  transports  by 
were  planted  in  the  harbors  at  Canton  and  the  the  French  in  England,  at  the  same  time  re- 
other  principal  ports.  The  navy  was  improved  serving  China^s  right  to  purchase  arms  and 
at  so  rapid  a  rate  that  the  authorities  expected  munitions  everywhere.  The  Governor  of 
soon  to  be  in  a  position  to  meet  the  French  Kong-Kong  issued  a  proclamation  on  January 
tieet  in  an  open  sea-fight.  Li-Hung-Chang  had  28,  announcing  the  enforcement  of  the  act. 
two  of  the  German  officers  commissioned  as  The  action  of  the  English  Government  im- 
generals,  and  intrusted  them  with  120,000  men.  pelled  the  French  to  exercise  all  the  rights  ot 
They  b^gan  by  arming  the  whole  force  with  naval  belligerents  against  neutrals,  alUiough 
the  Manser  rifle.  In  the  navy  the  Germans  they  as  well  as  the  Chinese  still  refrained  from 
had  Armstrong  guns  discarded  for  Krupns.  a  formal  declaration  of  war.    The  blockade  of 

The  Btoflmie  af  the  Coast  efFarBMa. — The  so-  Formosa  was  a  failure.    It  was  constantly  be- 

called    ^* pacific   blockade"  of  Formosa  the  ing  forced  by  Chinese  junks,  and  later  by  Eng- 

English  Government  contended  was  illegal,  lish  and  American  blockade-runners.    \¥ith- 

it  was  prepared  to  admit  that  there  was  a  out  injuring  the  Chinese,  it  exasperated  neu- 

state  of  war  in  Chinese  waters ;  but,  if  France  trals,  and  was  likely  to  lead  to  complications, 

insisted  that  peace  existed,  it  denied  the  right  In  the  land  operations,  the  French  command-, 

of  French  cruisers  to  seize  English  vessels  that  er  retired  before  the>  victorious  Chinese,  and* 

attempted  to  force  the  lines  of  the  irregular  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  plan  of  operations 

blockade.    Other  governments  were  prepared  against  Tamsui  for  the  time  being.    He  then 

to  admit  the  principle  of  a  blockade  in  a  ^'  state  conceived  the  idea  of  starving  the  capital  prov- 

of  reprisals,"  but  only  so  long  as  it  was  effect-  inoe  by  intercepting  the  rice-supply  that  is 

ive.     For  several  weeks  the  blockade  was  bus-  brought  into  the  Gulf  of  Pechili  after  the  ice 

pended,  but  without  notice.    The  renewal  of  breaks  up  in  March.  He  sailed  away  from  For- 

the  blockade  between  the  South  Cape  and  mosa  witn  seven  of  his  ships  in  quest  of  the  Chi- 

Ejka  was  announced   to  begin  January  7.  nese  fieet,  and  with  the  object  of  blockading 

After  the  French  vessels  were  most  of  them  theTang-tse-KiangandtheGulf  of  Pechili,  and 

called  away  from  the  coast  of  Formosa  there  intercepting  junks  and  other  vessels  laden  with 

was  no  blockading  vessel  at  some  of  the  ports,  rioe  for  Pekin.    His  squadron  consisted  of  the 

and  the  Chinese  seized  the  opportunity  to  send  ironclads  Bayard  and  Triomphante,  four  cruis- 

over  large  quantities  of  provisions  to  the  island,  ing  frigates,  and  a  gunboat.    On  the  15th  of 

Prtchi»stliWi  af  tte  Mtfaih  FarelgB  blMacat  February  he  encountered  a  Chinese  squadron 

Artr— In  January  the  British  Government  issued  in  the  roads  of  Sheipoo.    Torpedo-boats  with 

instnictiona  to  the  governors  of  its  Eastern  spar  torpedoes  were  sent  against  the  Chinese 

colonies  to  enforce  the  foreign  enlistment  act  ships.    They  were  driven  off  several  times  by 

of  1870,  thus  depriving  both  belligerents,  espe-  the  machine-guns.    At  length  they  crept  up 

cially  France,  of  the  advantages  of  carrying  on  in  the  night  under  cover  «of  a  thick  fog  and 

war  withont  a  formal  declaration  of  war.    The  planted  torpedoes  in  two  of  the  five  Chinese 

act  had  been  gazetted  in  Hong-Kong  several  vessels.    The  crews  escaped  from  the  sinking 

months  before,  but  no  steps  had  been  taken  to  ships  in  boats.    The  vessels  destroyed  were  the 

enforce  it    It  not  only  prohibits  the  enlist-  frigate  Zu-Yuen,  with  twenty-six  guns,  and 

ment  of  men  to  lerve  against  a  friendly  state,  the  corvette  Chinching,  with  seven  guns,  both 

but  makes  it  an  offense  to  equip  a  ship,  or  add  slow,  unarmored,  wooden  vessels.   Some  weeks 

to  the  equipment  of   a  ship,  by  furnishing  later  the  Pingon,  carrying  dispatches  to  For- 

tackle,  apparel,  fhmiture,  provisions,    arms,  mosa,  was  captured.    No  other  Chinese  war- 

mnnitions,  or  stores,  or  anything  that  is  used  vessel  was  destroyed  or  taken  until  just  before 

to  adapt  a  ship  for  the  sea.    The  Chinese  com-  the  arrival  of  the  notice  of  the  conclusion  of 

plained  that  the  French  ships  were  allowed  to  peace,  when  the  cruiser  Estaing  captured  a 

coal,  revictual,  and  refit  at  Hong-Kong,  that  ship  with  750  men,  officers,  and  three  manda- 

t  hey  were  subjected  to  no  quarantine,  and  that  rins  on  board.    On  March  1  a  cannonade  was 

English  pflots  were  supplied  for  the  navigation  exchanged  with  the  fortress  of  Chinghai.  at  the 

of  the  Mm.    A  cause  of  bitter  complaints  was  mouth  of  the  Ningpo  river.     The  Chinese 

that  Chinese  laborers  were  punished  by  the  naval  vessels  there  escaped  beyond  the  range 

British  authoridea  for  refusing  to  work  on  the  of  the  French  guns. 

French  men-of-war  docked  for  repairs.    The  Before  his  departure  from  Formosa  the  com* 

ooolies  were  in  an  unfortunate  plight,  mander  of  the  French  naval  forces  received 
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orders  from  Franca   to  ezerciM   belligerent  what  is  not  contraband  of  war,  regardless  of 

rights,  inolading  that  of  searching  neutr^  ves-  the  well-established  rights  of  neutrals."    The 

sels  for  contraband  of  war,  and  the  capture  of  French  Government,  in  support  of  its  posi- 

vessels  on  which  such  should  be  found.  tion,  cited  the  arguments  used  by  the  English 

Bice  dedarsd  CMtrakaM  if  War.— A  circular  Attorney-General  in  1870,  with  reference  to 
note  was  sent  to  the  European  powers  on  the  treating  coal  as  contraband  of  war,  while  Lord 
10th  of  February  in  which  it  was  said  that  Granville  now  took  the  position,  then  maln- 
**  the  French  Government  has  found  itself  tained  by  the  French  Gk>vemment,  in  favor  of 
compelled,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  con-  keeping  down  the  list  of  contraband  articles, 
ditions  under  which  the  hostilities  between  and  disturbing  as  little  as  possible  the  corn- 
France  and  China  have  developed,  to  regard  merce  of  neutrals.  Another  point  raised  by 
rice  as  contraband  of  war,  and  has  accordingly  the  British  minister  was  the  exemption  of  ves- 
instructed  the  commanders  of  French  vessels  sels  that  had  sailed  previous  to  the  announce- 
of  war  to  treat  the  transport  of  rice  as  the  ment  by  the  French  Government  of  the  inten- 
transport  of  contraband  of  war,  on  and  after  tion  to  exercise  the  rights  of  search  and  of 
February  26."  In  the  Paris  Congress  of  1856  seizure.  M.  Ferry  contended,  on  the  contrary, 
the  laws  of  naval  warfare  and  the  rights  of  that  liability  to  capture  accrued  at  the  time  of 
belligerents  and  neutrab  on  the  sea  were  dis-  the  official  announcement, 
cussed,  and  the  new  regulations  were  recog-  The  blockade  of  the  rice-traffic  of  the  Gulf 
nized  afterward  by  all  the  European  powers  of  Pechili  was  more  injurious  to  foreign  ship- 
aud  by  many  of  the  powers  outside  of  Europe,  ping,  which  is  mostly  British,  than  to  the 
The  articles  that  were  to  be  considered  contra*  Chinese  junk  trade.  Numbers  of  rice- junks 
band  of  war  were  not  defined.  During  the  were  captured,  yet  they  formed  but  a  small 
Franco-German  War  the  French  Government  fraction  of  the  total ;  but  no  larger  vessel  could 
protested  because  Germany  declared  coal  ex-  evade  the  French  cruisers, 
ported  ft'om  England  to  France  to  be  contraband  The  Fsnuoa  Caapalgn* — ^In  the  befdnniuff  of 
of  war.  The  English  Government  then  took  the  year.  Admiral  Courbet  was  established  at 
a  middle  ground,  contending  that  coal  was  or  Kelung,  and  was  engaged  in  operating  against 
was  not  contraband  according  to  its  destina-  Tamsui,  the  capture  of  which  would  complete 
tion.  In  his  dispatch  giving  notice  to  the  the  second  blow  in  the  programme  of  repris- 
powers,  dated  February  21,  M.  Ferry  said  als,  to  be  followed  by  the  occupation  of  Taiwan 
that,  having  information  that  large  quantities  and  Takow.  On  Jan.  6  the  transport  Cholon 
of  rice  were  about  to  be  forwarded  to  the  arrived  at  Kelung  with  troops  and  munitions, 
north  of  China,  the  stoppage  of  which  would  Block-houses  were  built  around  Kelung,  where 
exercise  an  efficacious  influence  on  the  Pekin  the  French  commander  was  awaiting  re-en- 
Government,  the  French  authorities  decided  forcements  to  ad vance  upon  Tamsui.  This  place 
to  interdict  the  trade  in  rice,  in  preference  to  was  fortified  with  a  fort  of  concrete  mounted 
blockading  Shanghai  and  the  other  treaty  with  antiquated  cannon  and  an  earthwork 
ports.  In  the  first  energetic  protest  of  Sir  battery  with  a  single  Krupp  gun.  Gens.  Liu- 
Henry  Parkes^  the  British  minister  in  China  Ming-Chuan  and  Tsun  had  in  the  autumn,  be- 
conveyed  the  impression  that  his  Gk>vernment  sides  a  body  of  hill-men  or  civilized  Formosan:>, 
would  resist  seizures  of  rice  by  physical  force,  some  8,000  Chinese,  about  the  same  number 
Lordi  Granville  explained  that  the  legality  of  of  troops  as  Admiral  Courbet  landed  at  Kelung. 
the  seizure  would  be  left  to  be  determined  by  Subsequently  re-enforcements  eluded  the  block- 
the  French  prize  court  under  the  reservation  ade  and  joined  the  Chinese  commanders.  After 
of  ulterior  diplomatic  action.  In  March  the  the  arrival  of  French  re-enforcements  Admiral 
French  Government.gave  notice  that  lead  would  Courbet  began  the  long-deferred  advance  upon 
be  treated  as  a  contraband  article.  Tamsui.    During  the  period  of  delay  the  Chi- 

Objections  were  raised  by  the  neutral  gov-  nese  had  added  to  their  strength  a  much  more 

ernments  against  the  new  doctrine  now  enun-  than  equivalent  force,  and  now  greatly  out- 

ciated  by  France  that  food,  without  distin-  numbered  the  French.    Between  the  10th  and 

guishing  whether  it  is  destined  for  the  military  the  25th  of  January  the  French  made  five  attacks 

or  naval  forces  of  the  belligerent  or  for  the  on  the  Petao  forts,  situated  about  ftmr  miles 

support  of  the  population,  could  be  treated  as  from  Kelung.    Though  fighting^ against  double 

contraband.     The  measure  was  subsequently  or  treble  their  numbers,  the  French  marines 

modified  so  as  to  apply  only  to  rice  shipped  displayed  the  highest  degree  of  bravery,  and 

to  Chinese  ports  lying  north  of  Canton.    Earl  inflicted  severe  losses  on  the  Chinese ;  but  the 

Granville  protested  that  articles  of  food  are  latter  stood  their  ground  valiantly,  and  finally 

presumptively  destined  for  popular  consump-  forced  their  assailants  to  retire.    After  the  1st 

tion,  and  that  it  rests  with  a  belligerent  to  ofFebruary  they  took  the  offensive  themselves. 

?rove  that  they  are  intended  for  military  use.  The  French  sailors  began  to  murmur  against 

he  French  Government  replied  that  it  was  their   commanders  for  needlessly  sacrificing 

for  the  prize  court,  sitting  in  Paris,  to  decide  their  lives  in  repeated  attacks  against  vastly 

ui>on  the  legality  of  the  seizure.    The  British  superior  numbers.    Their  rations,  moreover, 

minister  protested  against  the  doctrine  "  that  began  to  fail,  an  epidemic  of  sickness  raged 

it  is  for  tne  belligerent  to  decide  what  is  and  among  them,  and  the  Mck  and  wounded  were 
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obliged  to  suffer  and  peruh  for  lack  of  proper  bore  gtmR,  and  stores  of  arms  and  ammonition. 

medical  relief.    At  last  a  mntinj  broke  oat  on  In  the  three  days  that  the  assaolts  lasted,  from 

board  the  Bayard,  and  twelve  men  were  shot  800  to  400   Chinese   were  slain,  while  the 

by  sentence  of  conrt-marti^.  Admiral  Coorbet  French  loss  was  small. 

at  this  point  gave  up  his  plan  of  operations,  The  CsMhnlaa  ef  PMse. — The  withdrawal  of 

and  departed  for  the  coast  of  the  mainland  to  the  French  demand  for  indemnity  gave  the 

cruise  against  any  Chinese  naval  vessels  that  Imperial  Grovernment  a  welcome  opportunity 

ventured  awaj  from  the  safe  refuge  of  the  riv-  to  embrace  without  dishonor  the  proffered 

ers  and  the  ports,  and  to  capture  rice-Junks  peace.     (The  history  of  the  negotiations  and 

bound  for  northern  China  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace  are  gi?en  in 

the  new  doctrine  of  international  law  that  the  the  article  on  Annam.)    China,  in  the  improved 

French  Government  advanced  to  suit  his  pur-,  state  of  her  army  and  coast  defenses,  was  better 

pose.     He  telegraphed  to  France  that  5,000  able  to  continue  the  struggle,  notwithstanding 

freali  troops  would  be  required  for  the  con-  the  emptiness  of  the  imperial  treasury,  than 

quest  of  Formosa.    On  board  the  Cachar  and  was  the  French  Government,  taking  account 

the  Annamite  1,434  men  were  sent  out,  and  of  the  temper  of  the  French  nation,  which  for- 

preparations  were  made  to  send  2,500  more,  bade  the  expenditure  of  the  military  strength 

Admiral  Conrbet  left  Rear- Admiral   Lesp^s  of  France  in  colonial  adventures.    The  aristoc- 

with  five  of  the  ships  to  hold  Eelung.    The  racy  of  China,  who  influenced  the  counsels  of 

first  Chinese  attack  on  the  French  positions  the  Tsung-li-Yamen,  were  the  first  to  grow 

occurred  Jan.  81,  in  the  direction  of  the  Ke-  tired  of  the  conflict,  because  those  of  them 

lung  minesw    The  Chinese  force,  said  to  nuni-  who  were  wealthy  were  mulcted  in  war  con- 

ber  from  1,000  to  2,000,  was  repelled,  leaving  tributions  now  that  the  imperial  treasury  was 

2(K)  dead  on  the  field,  including  several  man-  exhausted.    The  people  became  more  and  more 

darins  and  one  European.     On  Feb.  10  the  inflamed  with  the  spirit  of  war  as  the  temper 

Chinese  were  again  repelled  in  the  attack  on  of  the  ruling  class  grew  cooler.    The  French, 

the  French  lines.    The  blockading  squadron,  demoralized  by  being  pitted  against  soldiers 

though  unable  to  prevent  the  landing  of  troops,  whose  civilization  and  modes  of  warfare  are 

munitions,  and  supplies,  patrolled  the  coast  and  different  from  their  own,  conducted  the  repris- 

de$troyed  great  numbers  of  small  craft,  carry-  als  with  a  rnthlessness  not  usual  in  the  fiercest 

iog  ofiT  the  crews  that  were  not  killed  to  Ke-  military  conflicts  between  European  nations, 

lung,  where  they  were  forced  to  work  on  the  Admiral  Courbet,  chafing  under  the  inaction 

earthworks.  to  which  he  was  doomed  by  the  decisions  of 

The  distance  between  Kelung  and  Tamsui  is  his  Government,  permitted  a  barbarous  war- 
only  sixteen  miles,  but  the  road  was  exceed-  fare  against  innocent  junkmen  and  fishermen 
ingly  difiicult,  lying  along  the  bed  of  a  stream  that  horrified  the  people  of  Japan  and  roused 
with  steep,  wooded  hill-sidea,  affording  cover  the  spirit  of  revenge  among  the  Chinese  troops 
for  the  hill-men,  who  are  good  sharp-shooters  and  the  people  of  the  seaboard  provinces.  The 
and  expert  in  jungle  warfare,  whUe  at  many  Chinese  were  angry  against  the  English,  who 
places  the  Chinese  troops  were  stron^y  posted,  aided  the  French  in  various  wajs  that  were 

On  the  4th  of  March  Colonel  I)ucheBne,  not  warranted  by  international  law,  idthough 

the  military  commander  at  Kelnng,  undertook  they  received  similar  aid  wherever  profits  could 

another  attack  on  the  Chinese  positions.    He  be  earned  from  it    There  were,  however,  in 

advanced  with  1,800  men,  and  after  fighting  the  treaty  ports,  or  even  in  Formosa,  no  savage 

five  days  carried  the  last  of  the  Chinese  forts  outbreaks  against  foreigners,  such  as  have  oc- 

on  the  Tamsui  road,  forcing  the  Chinese  to  cured  in  former  Chinese  wars. 

fall  back  upon  Tamsui.    The  French  losses  ntviiMis  la  Kariigaria  and  IIL — ^Intheprov- 

were  400,  the  Chinese  losses  1,100  men.  ince  of  Hi  from  2,000  to  8,000  Chinese  soldiers 

In  March  the  French  had  24  war- vessels  mutinied  and  killed  their  offSoers  on  the  ground 

with  6,000  men  in  Chinese  waters,  and  40,000  that  their  pay  was  withheld  from  them,  the 

land-forces  in  Tonqnin  and  Formosa.  governor  having  kept  it,  as  was  alleged,  for 

Otm^ttttm  if  tte  Piwiiswo  Uaads*— On  the  his  own  use.    Soon  afterward,  in  the  begin- 

29th  of  March  AdmirsI  Courbet  with  a  squad-  ning  of  March,  Hakim  Beg  Torch,  the  third 

ron  of  six  ships  and  several  landing  companies  son  of  Takoob  Beg,  who  had  been  living  i^ 

of  troops  undertook  the  occupation  of  the  Pes-  Bokhara  on  a  pension  of  7,200  rubles,  paid 

cadore8»    The  operations  began  with  the  bom-  by  the  Ameer,  but  furnished  probably  by  the 

bardment  of  the  forts,  provided  with  four  bat-  Russian  Government,  left  Bokhara  on  the  pre- 

teries^  that  guarded  the  entrance  to  the  harbors  tense  of  assisting  exiles  from  Kashgaria.    Ac- 

of  Ponghn  and  Makung.    The  town  of  Makung  companied  by  several  hundreds  of  bis  expelled 

was  set  on  fire.    The  obstacles  in  the  harbor  countrymen,  he  proceeded  to  Eegul,  on  the 

channel  were  destroyed.     The  troops  were  Chinese  frontier,  and  from  there  issued  a  proc- 

hmded  the  some  day,  and  on  the  80th  they  lamation,  declaring  that  he  had  returned  with 

marched  upon  Makung.    On  the  81  st,  after  a  the  help  of  the  Czar  to  deliver  his  brethren 

succeaeion  of  assaults,  the  fort,  which  was  de-  from  the  yoke  of  idolaters  and  to  set  up  in 

fended  by  2,500  Chinese,  was  captured,  with  Eashgar  the  empire  of  God  and  his  Prophet. 

14  rifled  cannon,  a  large  number  of  smooth-  Among  the  acts  of  tyranny  the  Chinese  Vice- 
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roy  was  said  to  have  been  guilty  of,  was  that  anti-Rosdan  allianoe.    The  oocapation  was  in- 
of  compelling  Mohammedans  to  sacrifice  pigs  tended  to  be  definite.   All  the  entrances  to  the 
to  the  God  of  War  and  to  eat  their  flesh.  From  harbor,  except  one,  were  closed  by  permanent 
Kegiil  he  proceeded  to  Yarkand,  where  several  obstnictions ;  forts  were  erected,  and  other 
thousand  insargents  gathered  aroand  his  ban-  measures  of  defense  carried. out;  and  in  tlie 
nor.    The  Dungan  revolt  was  not  suppressed  summer  a  large  force  of  marines  left  Hong- 
until  April,  when  the  rebels  were  defeated  Kong  to  garrison  the  place.  The  establishment 
and  dispersed  near  Shiho.  of  another  British  naval  station  off  their  coast 
Foreign  PeHqr* — The  effect  of  the  unofficial  was  an  unpleasant  fact  to  the  Chinese.    But, 
war  with  France,  though  neither  power  could  fearing  that  Russia  would  take  possession,  its 
record  a  positive  success,  was  to  produce  in  occupation  by  Great  Britain  was,  under  tiie 
China   a  sense    of   national    coherence  and  .circumstances,  not  unwelcome.    The  Anglo- 
strength  that  was  lacking  before.    China  pre-  Chinese  understanding,  for  which  Sir  Henry 
pared  herself  for  a  resistance  that  could  be  Parkes  labored,  is  said  to  have  been  arranged 
kept  up  indefinitely,  and  the  French  could  ex-  after  his  death.    In  the  event  of  an  Anglo- 
haust  all  their  resources  in  winning  local  ad-  Russian  war  China  would  render  England  as- 
vantages  without  vitally  iqjuring  an  empire  so  sistance  and  facilities,  and  would  strike  a  simul- 
large  and  rich  and  populous.   The  English  and  taneous  blow  at  Russia  in  the  north,  with  the 
other  foreign  residents  of  the  open  ports,  who  object  of  recovering  the  rich  districts  east  of 
have  frequently  found  their  advantage  in  the  the  Amoor,  between  the  Ussuri  and  the  sea, 
arrogant   and  bullying   policy  of   European  while  in  case  of  fresh  Russian  aggression  upon 
governments,  were  anxious  that  the  Chinese  Chinese  territory  England  would  give  China  in 
should  be  kept  cowed  and  intimidated,  and  certain  ways  material  aid  in  a  war  of  defense, 
that  the  French  should  therefore  be  victori-  In  settling  the  Corean  difficulty  with  Japan, 
ous.    The  effect  of  the  war  on  China,  was  to  and  arranging  a  definite  peace  witli  her  east- 
lead  her  to  seek  the  aid  of  European  knowl-  em  neighbor,  China  prepared  the  way  for  a 
edge  in  developing  her  material  resources  and  more  frank  and  vigorous  policy  toward  Euro- 
no  longer  to  shun  contact  with  Western  oivili-  pean  powers.    The  Russians,  to  further  their 
zation.     On  other  nations  the  effect  was  to  own  designs  in  Corea  and  the  China  seas,  tried 
alter  materially  their  estimation  of  the  power  to  sow  strife  between  the  sister  powers,  and 
of  China.    GreatBritain,  when  involved  in  her  to  stir  up  Japanese  pride  and  ambition.    The 
difficulty  with  Russia,  courted  an  alliance  with  counsels  of  li-Hung-Chang  finally  prevailed, 
China.    According  to  rumor,  an  offensive  and  and  the  Imperial  Government  embraced  the 
defensive  allianoe  has  actually  been  formed  chance  of  concluding  an  honorable  peace  with 
against  Russia.    From  France  China  expects  France,  and  composed  the  differences  with  Ja- 
no  further  trouble.    Li-Hung-Chang  has  been  pan,  in  order  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  prepa- 
commissioned  to  construct  a  line  of  fortifica-  ration,  to  organize  the  military  resources  and 
tions  along  the  southern  frontier.    Russian  en-  defenses  of  China,  so  as  to  enable  her  to  assert 
oroachmentS)  however,  must  be  guarded  against  herself  as  one  of  the  great  powers  of  Asia, 
along  the  entire  8,000  miles  of  common  frontier.  The  ilptu  CMveattea*  —  The  rapprochement 
The  sons  of  Yakoob  Khan  menaced  Kashgaria;  between  England  and  China  cleared  away  a 
the  Kulcya  difficulties  were  renewed  in  a  seri-  controversy  between  the  two  governments, 
ous  form  by  a  recent  outbreak  on  the  Hi  front-  which  the  Chinese  have  looked  upon  as  one  of 
ier ;  on  the  side  of  Manchuria  the  Russians  were  their  chief  foreign  difficulties.    The  conditions 
preparing  to  create  a  complication  out  of  the  imposed  upon  China  by  Great  Britain  in  re- 
border  troubles  that  arose  from  the  discovery  spect  to  the  importation  and  taxation  of  Indian 
of  gold  on  the  banks  of  the  Tieumen  river,  opium  prevented  the  Chinese  Government  frorn 
The  troubles  fomented  by  the  Russians  in  adopting  police  measures  for  the  restriction  of 
Kashgaria  impelled  the  Imperial  Government  the  use  of  opium,  and  diverted  to  the  Indian 
to  ac^e  readily  to  the  appointment  of  a  Brit-  Government  a  large  part  of  the  revenue  that 
ish  consul  to  reside  in  Kashgar.    In  Corea  the  might  be  collected  from  the  drug.    After  the 
danger  of  a  virtual  Russian  protectorate  had  murder  of  Margary  in  Yunnan  in   1876,  Sir 
only  been  averted  by  the  vigilance  and  decis-  Thomas  Wade  drew  up  the  Chefoo  convention, 
ion  of  Chinese  officials.    Mollendorf,  the  Ger-  in  which  the  area  of  the  treaty  ports  in  which 
man  who  guided  the  foreign  policy  of  Corea,  foreign  merchandise  could  circulate  without 
supported  a  Russian  diplomatist  in  a  proposal  paying  U-kin,  or  transit  dues,  was  greatly  ex- 
for  a  treaty  placing  the  gendarmerie,  which  is  tended.    Great  Britain  could  not  obtain  the 
to  be  established  in  acco^ance  with  the  treaty  consent  of  the  other  powers  to  any  particcflar 
with  Japany  under  the  command  of  Russian  limits,  and  for  that  reason,  and  because  the 
officers,  and  giving  the  Russians  authority  to  provisions  with  regavd  to  opium  were  found  to 
construct  telegraph  lines  and  post-roads  in  cer-  be  impracticable,  the  Chefoo  convention,  signed 
tain  parts  of  the  peninsula  that  were  important  by  Sir  Thomas  Wade  and  Li-Hung- Chang,  in 
to  them.    This  treaty  the  King  at  the  last  mo-  September,  1876,  was  never  ratified.    A  ne^ 
ment  refused  to  sign.    The  occupation  of  Port  instrument  was  signed  by  the  Marquis  of  t>a- 
Hamilton  by  Great  Britain  was  effected  before  lisbury  and  the  Marquis  Tseng  on  ifnly  19,  in 
Sir  Henry  Parkes  broached  the  subject  of  an  which  all  the  provisions  of  the  Chefoo  oonven- 
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tioii  were  repeated,  excepting  the  elanaes  re-  Britain  on  aoconnt  of  noo-fiilfillment,  or  upon 
kaag  to  opiam.    Under  the  limitation  on  the  twelve  months'  notice  hy  either  party  luter 
Chinese  tariff  hitherto  id  force,  China  derived  foor  years,  the  other  clauses  of  the  ChcKtoo 
bat  $5,000,000  from  the  doty  on  Indian  opiam,  agreement  will  still  remain  in  force. 
while  the  Indian  Government  netted  eight  CHMjERA*    See  Ztmotio  Disxaseb. 
tiiDes  tiiat  amount.    The  new  settlement  of  COLFAX.  SCHITVLESy  an  American  statesman, 
the  opiam  question  was  the  proposal  entirely  bom  in  New  York  city,  March  28,  1828;  died 
of  the  Chinese  Government,  except  in  nnim-  in  Mankato,  Minn.^an.  18,  1885.    His  grand* 
portant  details.    Under  the  old  arrangement  father  was  Gen.  William  Colfax,  who  com- 
opimn  pej8  a  oostonis  dnty  of  thirty  taels  per  manded  the  lif e-gnards  of  Washington  through- 
ch^^  When  forwarded  from  the  port  of  entry  ont  the  Revolutionary  War.    His  father  dic^  a 
into  the  interior  it  pays  li-bin^  or  transit  dues,  short  time  before  the  son's  birth,  and  his  moth- 
to  the  loeal  authorities,  and  in  every  district  er  some  years  after  married  again.    His  early 
fresh  dnee  are  collected.    Only  a  fraction  of  education  and  training  were  obtained  in  the 
these  taxes  reaches  the  imperial  treasury.    The  public  schools  of  the  city,  which  he  attended 
new  convention  with  Great  Britain  provides  until  he  was  ten  years  old.    The  next  three 
for  the  payment  to  the  customs  oflScials,  be-  years  he  served  in  his  step-father's  store.    In 
sdes  the  former  duty  of  thirty  taels,  of  eighty  1886  the  family  emigrated  to  Indiana,  and  set- 
tads  in  iien  of  all  transit  duesi    By  this  ar-  tied  in  New  Carlisle,  St.  Joseph's  Co.    During 
raogemeot  the  Chinese-  Government  saves  the  the  five  years  following  he  was  occupied  with 
krge  Sams  lost  through  the  extensive  system  the  duties  of  a  clerk  in  a  country  store.    In 
cfsmogigling  at  the  Zt-£>i»  barriers  and  through  1841  his  step-father  (Matthews)  was  elected 
the  peculation  of  the  provincial  officials,  as  County  Auditor,  and  removed  to  South  Bend, 
well  as  the  cost  of  collection.    The  importing  Schuyler  was  appointed  Deputy  Auditor,  and 
merchant  will  not  lose,  because,  although  pay-  devoted  all  his  leisure  time  to  reading  and  tiie 
ing  nearly  four  times  the  Ibrmer  customs  duty,  acquisition  of  knowledge.     He  also  studied 
be  can  get  a  correspondingly  higher  price  from  law,  and  for  two  years  was  Senate  reporter  of 
the  Chinese  merchants,  who  are  relieved  of  the  proceedings  for  the  Indianapolis  *'  State  Jonr- 
Urtin  dues.    The  Government  will  establish  nal."    In  1845  Mr.  Colfax  established  a  week- 
booded  warehouses  for  opium,  and  give  a  cer-  ly  paper  at  South  Bend,  the  **  St.  Joseph  Val- 
tificate  with  erery  package  of  opium  that  has  ley  Register."    Under  his  management,  despite 
f^id  the  doty  of  110  taels  per  chest  that  will  numerous  mishaps   and  business  losses,  tlie 
exempt  it  from  all  transit  dues.    Under  an  ar-  **  Register ''  became  the  most  influential  jour- 
rangeaaent  already  in  force,  an  importer,  by  nal,  in  support  of  Whig  politics,  in  that  part 
paying  a  snm  equal  to  half  the  customs  duty,  of  Indiana. 

eoold  obtain  a  transit  pass  for  cotton  or  other  At  the  Whig  National  Convention  held  in 

merdiandise,  but  only  to  a  specified  place.  The  Baltimore  in  1848,  he  appeared  as  a  delegate, 

Cfainese  Government  agrees  in  the  new  con-  and  was  appointed  secretary.    Gen.  Zachary 

ventioii  to  lery  duties  on  the  home-grown  Taylor  was  nominated  for  President,  and  this 

opram,  equal  ad  wUorem  to  the  eighty  taels  nomination  was  xealouriy  supported  by  Colfax. 

it  imposes  on  the  Indian  article   after  the  The  next  year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 

regular  eostoms  duty  has  been  paid.    If  it  is  convention  to  revise  the  Constitution  of  the 

found  that  the  transit  certificate  does  not  se-  State  of  Indiana,  and  in  his  place,  both  by 

core  immunity  from  all  local  dues,  the  British  voice  and  vote,  opposed  the  clause  that  pro* 

Government  has  the  right  to  withdraw  from  hibited  free  colored  men  from  settling  in  that 

the  aipreement.    The  convention  remains  in  State.    He  was  also  offered  a  nomination  for 

force  for  four  years,  and  then  continues  by  the  State  Senate,  but  declined  it.    In  1861  he 

tsdt  consent  from  year  to  year.    A  commis-  was  a  candidate  for  Congress,  and  came  yery 

noQ  is  to  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  best  near  being  elected  in  a  district  that  was  strong- 

aeibod  to  stop  the  large  smuggling  trade  from  ly  Democratic.    The  next  year  he  was  again  a 

Hong-Kong  that  is  highly  detrimental  to  the  delegate  to  the  Whig  National  Convention. 

ChliMe  revenue.    This  has  been  another  point  Mr.  Colfax  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1854, 

of  difference  between  Great  Britain  and  China,  by  the  recently  formed  Republican  party,  and 

The  British  Government  would  agree  to  no  was  re-elected  for  six  terms  in  succession.    In 

amngemeiit  that  the  Chinese  authorities  pro-  1856  he  supported  Fremont  for  President,  and 

posed  to  pnt  a  stop  to  the  illicit  traffic,  in  which  during  the  canvass  made  a  speech  in  Congress 

the  Hong-Kong  merdiants  found  their  profit,  on  the  extension  of  slavery  and  the  aggressions 

tad   consequently  the   Chmese  Government  of  the  slave-power.    This  speech  was  used  as 

idopted  a  preventive  system  so  stringent  that  a  campaign  document,  and  over  half  a  million 

it  was  termed  ^*  the  blockade  of  Hong-Kong.'^  copies  were  circulated  throughout  the  country. 

The  agreement,  concluded  in  July,  1885,  re-  He  was  chairman  of  several  important  com- 

Tives  all  the  provisions  of  the  Chefoo  con-  mittees  of  Congress,  especially  that  on  post- 

netion,  except  as  modified  by  the  new  ar-  offices  and  post-roads,  and  proved  an  able  and 

riBgements  respecting  the  opium -traffic.    If  active,  member  of  the  national  legislature.    In 

ibe  opiam  agreement  should  terminate  after  December,  1868,  he  was  elected  Speaker  of  the 

ntiikation,  through  the  withdrawal  of  Great  House  of  Representatives,  and  he  was  twice 
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re-elected,  each  time  with  an  increased  major-  Goyemment,  which  lasted  from  the  beginning 

itj.    In  the  spring  of  1865  he  made  an  excar-^  of  the  year  till  the  middle  of  Angnst,  thoroughly 

sion  with  a  party  of  friends  to  Oalifornia,  and  disorganized  the  administration  of  most  of  the 

after  his  return  delivered  an  interesting  lecture  individnal  States,  each  of  which  had  its  own 

entitled  *'  Across  the  Continent."  President    Only  a  few  of  the  States  remained 

In  May,  1868,  the  Republican  National  Con-  loyal,  and  it  has  become  evident  that  some 
yention,  assembled  in  Chicago,  nominated  on  thorough  organic  reforms  will  be  necessary  to 
the  first  ballot  Schuyler  Colfax  for  Vice-Presi-  prevent  in  the  inture  ^gaotic  armed  conspira- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  with  Gen.  Grant  as  cies  against  the  authority  of  the  nation, 
candidate  for  Ihresident.  The  Republican  ticket  The  United  States  Minister  at  Bogot4  is  Mr. 
was  elected  by  a  large  m^ority,  and  Mr.  Col-  Jacobs,  and  the  Colombian  Minister  at  Wash- 
fax  took  his  seat  as  President  of  the  Senate,  ington  Sefior  Beoerra.  The  Colombian  Consal 
March  4,  1869.  At  the  convention  held  in  at  New  York  is  Sefior  C.  Calderon,  and  the 
Philadelphia  in  1872,  his  name  was  dropped  American  Consal  at  Panam4  Mr.  T.  Adamson. 
as  candidate  for  Vice-President,  Mr.  Wilson,  iniy. — In  time  of  peace  the  Federal  army, 
of  Massachusetts,  taking  the  place  with  Gen.  previous  to  the  late  rebellion,  did  not  ezceecl 
Grant  for  the  next  term.  In  1878  he  was  im-  2,000  rank  and  file ;  but  in  fhture  the  strength 
plicatedinchargesof  corruption  brought  against  of  available  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  Gen- 
certain  members  of  Congress  who  had  received  eral  Government  will  be  considerably  increased, 
shares  of  stock  in  the  Credit  Mobilier  of  Ameri*  Navy* — ^The  absence  of  all  war  -  steamers, 
ca.  A  long  investigation  took  place,  and  the  properly  speaking,  except  the  Boyac4  and  a 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Honse  'Was  direct-  snuul  coasting-steamer  on  the  Atlantic  side, 
ed  to  inquire  whether  the  evidence  taken  called  necessarily  prolonged  the  civil  war.  Rather 
for  the  impeachment  of  any  officer  of  the  Gov-  tardily,  when  the  rebellion  was  about  collaps- 
ernment  This  committee  reported  that  there  ing,  the  Government  purchased  the  American 
was  no  ground  whatever  for  the  impeachment  steam-yacht  Utowana  in  August.  This  vessel 
of  Schuyler  Colfax,  inasmuch  as  the  alleged  was  built  by  Messrs.  John  Roach  &  Sons,  at 
offense,  if  committed  at  all,  had  been  committed  their  Chester  ship-yard,  in  1888.  She  b  an 
before  he  became  Vice-President.  iron,  flush-deck,  schooner-rigged  vessel,  of  257 

The  latter  years  of  Mr.  Colfax^s  life  were  tons.  Her  dimensions  are — ^length  over  dl,  1 38 
spent  mostly  in  retirement  at  his  home  in  In-  feet;  on  water-line,  121^  feet;  breadth,  20^ 
diana.  He  took  pleasure  in  delivering  public  feet;  depth,  11  feet  7i  inches;  draught,  8  feet 
lectures,  which  he  did  quite  fre<][uently  before  2  inches.  She  is  fitted  with  compound  invert- 
large  audiences.  He  was  also  actively  engaged  ed  engines,  15-inch  high-pressnre  and  28-inch 
in  the  cause  of  Odd-Fellowship,  and  was  one  low-pressnre  cylinders,  18-inch  stroke.  She 
of  the  most  useful  and  valued  members  of  that  has  a  horizontal  tnbular  boiler  of  100  horse- 
organization.  He  was  twice  married,  his  sec-  power,  and  steams  about  14  miles  an  hour, 
ond  wife  being  a  daughter  of  Senator  Wade,  of  IlaanMi  —  Considering  the  population,  the 
Ohio.  She  and  one  son  survive  him.  His  death  magnificent  and  manifold  resources  of  the 
was  caused,  as  was  supposed,  by  disease  of  the  country,  and  its  unrivaled  geographical  posi- 
heart,  aggravated  by  exposure  to  the  intense  tion  between  two  oceans,  the  foture  highway 
cold  in  January.  Public  honors  were  paid  to  of  commerce,  the  national  indebtedness  of  Co- 
his  memory  both  in  Congress  and  in  Indiana,  lombia,  as  it  stood  early  in  1884,  was  a  mere 
His  character  as  a  man  is  regarded  by  those  trifle,  the  total  indebtedness,  home  and  foreign, 
who  knew  him  intimately  as  irreproachable.  not  exceeding  at  the  time  $19,911,888.    If  the 

COLOMBIA)  an  independent  feaeral  republic  country  had  remained  at  peace  internally, 
of  South  America.  The  Union  is  composed  of  nothing  would  have  been  easier,  under  an 
nine  States  and  ten  Territories.  The  names  of  economical  administration,  than  to  defray  the 
the  States  are :  Panam&,  Cduca,  Anti6qnia,  interest  thereon  and  establish  a  solid  credit  in 
Bolivar,  Magdalena,  Santander,  Boyao^  Cnn-  the  United  States  and  Europe  for  public  works, 
dinamarca,  and  ToHma.  The  Territories  are :  such  as  harbor  and  river  improvements,  rail- 
San  Andres,  -  Providencia,  Caquet4,  Go%jira,  roads,  and  telegraphs.  Unfortunately,  the  po- 
Nevada,  Motilones,  Bolivar,  Casanare,  San  litical  conspirators  threw  back  tiie  country  at 
Martin,  and  the  Eastern  Cordillera.  The  re-  least  a  decade  and  compelled  the  Government 
public  covers  an  area  of  586,600  square  miles  in  its  financial  distress  to  levy  forced  loans  in 
and  has  a  population  of  8,500,000,  including  the  interior,  and,  when  the  rebellion  had  col- 
50,000  wild  Indians.  lapsed,  to  confiscate  the  property  of  the  insur- 

CevoBBMt — The  President  of  the  republic  gents  so  as  to  indemnify  the  people  at  large  for 

is  Don  Rafael  Nufiez.    His  Cabinet  was  com-  the  ruin  they  had  caused.    These  confiscations 

posed  of  the  followingministers :  Secretary  of  have  raised  a  nice  point  of  law.    Many  of  the 

State  and  Minister  of  War,  Oen.  Campo  Serra^  rebels  were  merchants  and  hdd  stocks  of  goo<ls 

no;  Public  Instruction,  N.  Barrero;  Interior,  obtained  abroad  but  not  yet  paid  for.    The 

M.  Castro ;  Commerce  and  Communications,  F.  Colombian  laws  consider  all  the  stock  a  mer- 

Angulo ;  Finance,  J.  M.  Caro ;  Foreign  Affairs,  chant  holds  his  property,  whether  paid  for  or 

E.  Salgar;  Public  Works,  J.  J.  Vargas.    The  not;  and  thus  \arge  amounts  of  goods  have 

formidable  insurrection  against  the  Federal  been  seized  and  sold  for  Qovernment  aoconnt 
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which,  from  a  commercially  legal  point  of  view, 
were  still  English  or  American  property,  be- 
eaase  Bold  on  credit  and  not  paid  n>r.  This 
bt^ing  the  case,  all  merchants  residing  abroad 
and  selling  goods  to  Colombians  on  credit  are 
&ti vised  to  pot  a  clause  into  their  invoices 
with  the  reservation, PropiM2a<2  retervada  hoftta 
el  pcbgo  ("property  reserved  till  paid  for"), 
which,  according  to  section  760  of  the  Colom- 
bian Statnte-Book,  exempts  such  property  from 
^eizore  daring  or  in  consequence  of  political 
tronbles.  The  annual  income  and  expenditure 
of  the  Federal  Govemment  in  time  of  internal 
pKfaoe,  and  before  the  late  rising,  was  about 
$0,000,000  per  annum. 

BallMdsc — ^There  were,  besides  the  Panama 
Railway,  in  1884,  the  following  lines  in  opera- 
tion: Sabanilla-Barranquilla,  28  kilometres; 
Cocuta-YiUamizar,  86;  Buena  Ventura-C6r- 
duba,  20;  Puerto  Barrio-Zabaletas,  Z2\',  Ji- 
rardot-Tocaima,  29,  and  Honda-Magdaleua,  5. 
Adding  thereto  the  75  kilometres  across  the 
Isthmus,  we  arrive  at  a  total  not  exceeding  225 
kilometres,  or  142  miles. 

Tflcgnipk8i — ^The  lengUi  of  lines  in  operation 
in  1883  was  8,771  kilometres,  and  the  number 
of  messages  forwarded,  288,876. 

CtuuMJUk — ^The  total  foreign  trade  of  the 
republic  was  as  follows : 
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$2,842,077 
8,891.848 
6,171,456 

$5,897,412 
^174,674 

1^ 

^719,787 

The  foregoing  statement  shows  the  sudden 
der:Uoe  that  American  trade  with  Colombia 
eiT)erieneed  in  consequence  of  the  political  dia- 
torhanees. 

There  entered  Colombian  ports  in  1888,  alto- 
?^ther,  988  sailing-vessels,  of  a  total  tonnage  of 
4^^>.462,  and  688  steamers,  aggregating  668,718 

Tie  ffteOM  €Bal«— The  report  of  American 
navsl  officers  on  the  condition  and  prospects 
TOL.  zxr. — 12    A 


of  the  Panama  Canal,  published  in  April,  1885, 
clearly  showed  that  the  canal  could  not  be  com- 
pleted within  the  time  originallj  set,  nor  at  any- 
thiug  near  the  estimated  cost.  When  the  com- 
pany was  formed  it  was  calculated  that  the 
amount  of  excavation  to  be  made  would  be  76,- 
000,000  cubic  metres.  In  March,  1886,  it  was 
officially  stated  at  11 1,000,000,  and  the  Director- 
General  of  the  work  expressed  the  opinion  that 
it  would  be  120,000,000.  The  estimates  of  cost 
were  much  further  out  of  the  way.  The  limit 
set  was  600,000,000  francs,  or  $120,000,000.  A 
vast  amount  had  been  expended  in  prepara- 
tions. The  outlay  already  made  in  April, 
1885,  was  $74,000,000,  and  lees  than  one  tenth 
of  the  excavation  had  been  made.  The  un- 
completed contracts  would  call  for  an  expen- 
diture of  more  than  $50,000,000.  The  parts 
not  yet  contracted  for  would,  according  to 
Lieut.  McLean,  call  for  over  $50,000,000  more. 
This  took  no  account  of  the  great  Gamboa 
dam,  the  cost  of  which  is  estimated  at  $20,000,- 
000.  This  is  of  itself  a  gigantic  project,  the 
difficulty  of  which  has  not  been  accurately  cal- 
culated, and  the  cost  of  which  will  unques- 
tioDably  far  exceed  the  estimate,  even  if  it  can 
be  successfully  carried  out.  Lieut.  McLean, 
who  shows  an  inclination  to  be  careful  in  his 
calculations,  expresses  the  belief  that  the  total 
cost  of  the  canal,  even  if  the  work  does  not 
extend  far  beyond  the  limit  of  time  set  by  the 
managers  of  the  company,  will  not  fall  below 
$350,000,000.  The  condition  of  the  work,  the 
appliances  on  hand  and  in  expectation,  the 
force  employed  and  likely  to  be  employed,  in- 
dicate, from  the  report  alluded  to,  that  the  en- 
terprise could,  if  ample  funds  were  at  com- 
mand, be  carried  to  completion  in  less  than 
five  years  from  April,  1885.  But  the  financial 
element  in  the  problem  is  the  most  important. 
The  company  secured  its  original  subscriptions 
to  stock  by  estimates  that  have  already  proved 
fallacious,  by  the  most  glowing  representations 
and  promises,  and  by  the  payment  of  interest 
at  5  per  cent,  on  the  shares  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  work.  Further  funds  to  be  rais^ 
by  the  issue  of  bonds  will  bear  interest;  and 
long  before  an  income  can  be  counted  upon, 
the  company  will  be  carrying  a  load  of  interest 
amounting  to  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 

Two  interesting  questions  were  raised  at  the 
time  by  the  financial  outlook.  Can  the  money 
necessary  to  complete  this  vast  enterprise  be 
raised  on  the  credit  of  the  company  f  Is  there 
any  probability  that  the  business  of  an  inter- 
oceanic  canal  at  Panama  will  pay  a  profit  on  the 
enormous  investment  ?  One  of  the  numerous  ex- 
perts employed  to  work  up  tbe  scheme  in  Paris 
in  1880  calculated  on  a  traffic  of  6,000,000 
tons,  and  15  francs  a  ton  for  transit  was  thought 
low  enough  to  attract  vessels  to  the  Isthmus 
route.  This  Would  give  a  revenue  of  76,000,- 
000  francs.  Five  per  cent,  would  go  to  the 
Colombian  Government,  and  the  cost  of  man- 
agement was  estimated  at  6,000,000  francs. 
This  would  take  out  nearly  10,000,000,  leaving 
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still  A  liberal  dividend  for  the  amount  of  o)>li-  aggregate  amount  of  866,308,686  francs.    The 

gations  originally  contemplated,  placed  bj  the  expenditure  for  administration  and  the  work 

writer  mentioned  at  800,000,000  francs.    Bat  done  at  Panama  reached  73,008,670  francs, 

it  is  likely  to  be  at  least  doable  the  amount.  while  purchase  of  material  cost  52,201,104 — 

A  series  of  articles  relating  to  the  canal,  together,   125,200,873  francs.     The  available 

which   originally   appeared   in   the   London  balance  on  Jane  80,  1684,  was  consequently 

*^  Financial  News,*'  was  published  in  the  sum-  241,008,664  francs,  but  this  amount  included 

mer  in  a  rolume  of  248  pages.    The  author  is  the  147,500,000  francs  of  assessments  to  which 

Dr.  J.  0.  Rodrigues,  who  states  that  the  amount  shares  are  liable,  but  which  had  uot  been  called 

of  earth  removed  has  at  no  time  even  approxi-  in.    Dedaoting  these,  there  were  08,508,664 

mately  reached  2,000,000  cubic  metres   per  francs  of  assets  actually  realized.    Since  the 

month,  but  has,  on  the  contrary,  never  exceed-  company  was  formed,  and  up  to  June  SO, 

ed  800,000  cubic  metres,  and  that  in  May,  1885,  1884,  the  expenditure  was  altogether  854,009,- 

it  was  not  over  12,876,000  cubic  metres  alto-  100  francs  for  the  following  items:  (1)  08,878,- 

getber.     Meanwhile,  the  amount  to  be  re-  225  francs*  worth  of  Panama  Railway  shares, 

moved  had  swelled  in  an  astonishing  manner,  which  produced  during  the  fiscal  year  5,708,- 

In  the  beginning  M.  de  Lesseps  estimated  it  882  francs;    (2)  75,630,418  francs  spent  for 

at  46,000,000  cubic  metres;  later  at  75,000,-  real  estate  in  Paris  and  Panama;  (8)  184,401,- 

000;  now  the  enmneers  estimate  it  to  be  120,-  561  francs  outlay  for  administration  and  work 

000,000.    He  adds  that  at  the  time  of  his^  re-  on  the  Isthmus. 

Sort  only  about  one  tenth  of  the  work  to  be  M.  de  Lesseps  maintains  the  figure  of  exca- 
one  had  been  performed,  and  this  the  easiest,  vation  at  120,000,000  cabic  metres.  He  has 
in  the  alluvial  plain,  where  the  ffigantic  dredges  made  a  contract  for  tbe  removal  of  62,601,695 
could  find  full  play ;  whereas  uie  cuts,  and  es-  cubic  metres  for  the  sum  of  210,205,074  franc$>, 
pecially  the  controlling  of  the  Chagres  river,  and  contracts  with  two  other  parties  who  will 
will  present  extraordinary  difBculties  to  be  excavate  the  remainder  for  a  payment  of  480,- 
overcome.  Mr.  Rodrigues  remarks  that  in  the  000,000  francs.  The  report  recommends  that 
beginning  M.  de  Lesseps  estimated  the  cost  of  a  600,000,000-francs  loan  be  made  through 
the  canal  at  658,000,000  francs,  that  he  sabse-  the  issue  of  lottery  bonds,  of  which  a  certaiu 
quently  ev^i  lowered  his  estimate  to  530,000,-  amount  is  to  be  drawn  for  every  year,  the 
000  francs,  while  the  International  Committee  lucky  nnmbers  to  obtain  premiums.  A  por- 
fixeditin  1880  at  848,000,000  francs ;  that  so  tion  of  the  French  financial  press  subjected 
far  shareholders  have  been  assessed  147,600,000  the  report  to  severe  criticism,  urged  the  call- 
francs;  that  the  loan  of  1882  amounted  to  ing  in  of  the  assessments  on  sharee  due,  and 
125,000,000,  that  of  1888  to  800,000,000,  and  condemned  the  lottery  form  of  the  proposed 
that  of  1884  to  108,700,000,  together  766,200,-  loan.  Both  shares  and  bonds  sufiTered  a  seri- 
000  francs ;  and  that  now  a  lottery  loan  of  ous  decline  on  the  Paris  Stock  Exchange. 
600,000,000  francs  is  to  be  floated.  In  September  Seflor  de  Harola,  a  Mexican 
The  following  statements  concerning  the  engineer,  sent  to  the  Isthmus  to  report  to  the 
financiid  situation  of  the  company  and  the  Government  at  Mexico,  acknowledged  the  en- 
progress  of  the  work  are  extracted  from  the  ergy  and  science  of  the  French  engineers,  and 
annual  report  of  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  and  expressed  confidence  in  their  success, 
the  board  of  managers  submitted  to  the  share-  When  in  the  autumn  unfavorable  rumors 
holders  of  the  company  at  their  general  meet-  had  been  spread  in  financial  circles  in  New 
ing  at  Paris  on  July  20,  1885.  York  with  reference  to  the  progress  of  work 
The  general  inventory  on  June  80,  1884,  on  the  canal,  they  were  emphatically  denied  by 
showed  the  ensuing  items:  Mr.  0.  Coln6,  secretary  of  the  American  com- 

miraion,  who  declared  that  work  on  the  canal 


EzpeodituTC  for  work  pcoper  oo  the  etad i88,84fi,4S7  ^^^  DOt  been  stopped,  but  was  progressing  as 

Bjj^^lBliii^SrtiiSS^     '"'^ wmsu  "P^^^y  ■■  ®^®'  *^^°^  *^®  ^^\^^^  ^"^®  ^'  ^® 

AMBMrneau  thftt  may  b«  Miicd  In  on  thm! ! ! .'  UTiwMoo  <^*^^'    Seven  dredges  were  being  operated  by 

CMb  ud  doo  tho  oompftay i20ji98^KB  #  New  Tork  firm,  and  another  American  firm 

ip^^                                               "sniisTOii  ^ft^J<u^o^<^^  &<^i>^''<2t  for  dredging 8,000, 000 

LiABiLiTiis '  cubic  yards  on  the  Pacific  side.    Sesides,  an 

Ontatudinff  •hiNt. 800,000000  Anglo-Dotch  company  had  taken  a  contract 

OototaDdiDKboDdt. .'.'.'!.'.'.'!.'.'."..'.'.'!.!!'. .'.'!!.'!.".  28Q,8TB^ooo  for  25,000,000  cubic  yards  at  Culebra,  the 

J^V"^*^;;:;-;;;;;-; limm  highest  cut  of  the  canal.    The  chief  engineer 

— I! — 1 —  of  the  canal  had  jast  gone  to  Paris  to  perfect 

■^^0*^ «2i,8«T,oi9  the  plan  of  operations  for  next  year,  and  to 

It  was  furthermore  stated  that  on  June  80,  saperintend  the  shipment  of  a  large  quantity 

1888,  the  available  assets  represented  a  sum  of  of  machinery.     The  ensuing  statement  was 

187,046,484  francs;  that  during  the  ensuing  made  on  Dec.  11  by  officiala  of  the  company  at 

twelve  months  60,000  8  per  cent,  bonds  were  Panama :  **  Operations  are  under  way  on  two 

sold  on  Oct.  8,  1888,  producing  171,000,000  thirds  of  the  entire  length  of  the  proposed 

francs;    and  that  the  resources  from  other  canal.    The  other  third  will  be  Uie  easiest  of 

items  reached  7,862,108  francs,  constituting  an  all  to  excavate,  as  it  is  composed  of  soft  earth 
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oiily.    Preparations  are  being  made  fcr  begin-  Sabanilla.  and  Oolon-Aspinwall  on  the  Atlan- 

ning  work  in  this  section,  and  the  erection  of  tic,  and  Baenaventara  and  Panama  on  the  Pa- 

machinerj  is  now  in  progress.    The  company  cific,  by  the  rebels.  Cartagena,  held  by  the  Gov- 

h^  jast  completed  a  contract  for  the  ezcava-  emment  troops,  was  besieged  by  the  rebels,  bnt 

ti<  )Q  of  all  that  portion  which  lies  in  the  high  the  assaults  *ipon  it  were  repelled  with  great  loss 

Ch^i^es  valley.    The  price  stipulated  for  the  to  the  assailants.    Bnt  for  the  loyalty  of  the  few 

wurk  Taries  according  to  the  natnre  of  the  nble  generals,  the  timely  interference  of  the 

Tcaterial  to  be  excavated.    The  lowest  amount  United  States  naval  forces  on  both  sides  of  the 

is  thirty-four  centimes  per  cubic  metre,  the  Isthmus,  and  the  landin^^  of  marines  for  the  pro* 

hijhest  two  dollars  and  tifty  centimes,  Colom-  tection  of  American  citizens  and  property,  the 

MaD  fiilver.    The  latter  price  is  to  be  paid  only  revolution  might  have  proved  successful,  the 

for  the  excavation  of  rock  that  lies  nine  metres  finances  of  the  Colombian  Government  being 

below  sea-level.    The  average  price  of  excava-  crippled  by  the  loss  of  revenue.    While  Ameri- 

tiun  under  this  contract  will  probably  not  ex-  can  intervention  at  Panama  counteracted  and 

ceed  one  dollar  per  cubic  metre,  as  rock  ap-  discouraged  the  rebel  Gen.  Aizpuru,  and  enabled 

{Hrars  io  this  portion  of  the  route  only  by  way  the  loyal  forces  to  recapture  Buenaventura  in 

of  exception.     Excavations  are  in   progress  the  State  of  Cauca,  and  then  use  the  only  steam- 

alvng  the  line  of  the  canal  proper,  and  also  for  er  at  their  disposal  to  land  troops  at  Panama, 

changing  the  obstractive  water-courses.    The  the  burning  of  Colon- Aspin wall,  by  the  rebel 

amoant  of  machinery  in  use  is  considerable,  Prestan,  toward  the  close  of  March,  could  not 

ai]d  is  constantly  increasing.    If  the  excavators  be  prevented.    Meanwhile  the  Colombian  Gov- 

in  practice  prove  to  possess  only  one  fourth  emment  had  declared  BaranquUla  and  Sabanil- 

the  power  they  have  aisplayed  when  on  trial,  la  blockaded,  but,  as  it  was  a  mere  paper  block- 

ilvj  w\\\  be  sufficient  to  excavate  the  bulk  of  ade,  the  American  Government  protested.  Aft- 

ti.e  Culebra  section  in  less  than  three  years,  er  a  desultory  warfare  in  the  interior,  the  main 

The  company  and  the  engineers  are  straining  bodies  of  tlie  contending  forces  came  to  a  de- 

every  nerve  to  bring  the  work  to  a  speedy  cisive  encounter  at  Calamar  on  July  1,  in  which 

conclasion.    The  number  of  laborers  now  em-  the  rebels,  though  not  defeated  outright^  were 

p  ojed  is  12,000,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  so  crippled  that  this  engagement  proved  the 

{'(•mpany  to  double  this  number  during  the  dry  finishing  stroke,  its  importance  being  enhanced 

^enK>n.    Work  will  then  proceed  upon  all  sec-  by  the  capture  of  the  river  fiotilla  of  the  rebels 

tions.    The  inundations  of  Chagres  river  this  on  the  Magdalena.    In  August  all  the  leading 

^ason  have  caused  only  slight  damage  to  the  chiefs  in  arms  against  the  Government  surren- 

work  in  progress.    The  number  of  canal  ofii-  dered,  and  on  Sept.  6  an  extra  number  of  the 

f\'^h  contractors  and  the  like,  is  between  800  "  Gaceta  Oficial "  was  issued  by  order  of  Gen. 

and  900.    There  are  in  the  hospitals  at  Pana-  Montoya,  at  Panama,  announcing  the  restora- 

ma  and  Colon  about  460  canal  employes.    This  tion  of  peace. 

is  not  far  from  8  per  cent,  of  the  wfiole  num-  In  November  trouble  was  again  apprehended 
b^r  employed  on  the  canal,  and  is  not  consid-  on  the  Isthmus,  on  account  of  the  contemplated 
t^red  an  excessive  proportion.  In  spite  of  the  creation  of  certain  custom-houses,  a  very  un- 
extraordinary  rains  and  freshets  of  Chagres  riv-  popular  measure,  and  the  American  Govern- 
or, daring  November  the  excavations  amounted*  ment  felt  called  upon  to  re-enforce  the  North 
to  700,000  cnbio  metres."  Atlantic  squadron  m  Colombian  waters. 

Pttaaa  Bailway.— Since  Aug.  14,  1884,  the       COLORiDO.     SUte  CoTenoMitr— The  follow- 

company  has  been  running  thirty-four  trains  ing  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year: 

over  the  line  daily,  as  long  as  the  transit  re-  Governor,   Benjamin  H.  Eaton,   Kepublican ; 

ciajned   ondistnrbed    by   the   local    political  Lieutenant-Governor,  Peter  W.  Breene;  Sec- 

trouhles,  and  after  these  had  ceased  the  daily  retary  of  State,  Melvin  Edwards;  Treasurer, 

C'lmber  of  trains  was  to  be  raised  to  forty.  George  R.  Swallow ;  Auditor,  Hiram  A.  Spru- 

Itje  traffic  over  the  line  has  been  as  follows :  ance ;  Attorney-General, Theodore  H. Thomas; 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Leoni- 
das  B.  Cornell ;  State  Engineer,  £.  S.  Nettle- 
ton;  Railroad  Commissioner,  William  B.  Fel- 

^IsThSS  ^®''  ♦  Forest  Commissioner,  E.  T.  Ensign.    8u- 

2,811^  preme Court:  Chief- Justice,  William  £.  Beck; 
Associates,  Joseph  C.  Helm  and  W.  F.  Stone. 
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[n  the  celebrated  Muzo  emerald-  Legidattve  ScsbIob* — The  Legislature  met  on 

Y^n^S  at  Boyaca^  an  emerald  was  found  in  Jan.  7  and  adjourned  in  April.     Henry  M. 

i^ecember,  1884,  weighing  in  the  rough  over  Teller,  Republican,  was  chosen  United  States 

I'^e  pound.    This  splendid  specimen  was  be-  Senator.    Among  the  acts  of  the  session  were 

iiered  to  be  the  largest  ever  discovered.  the  following : 

E»«rti  af  1 88S* — The  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Concerning  apprentices. 

CMmtitational  government  m  Colombia  spread  Creating  the  counter  of  Archaleta  fiiom  the  west- 

in  lanaary  to  five  States.    What  appeared  most  1"^^*''^^'^  ®^  Conejos,  with  county-eeat  at  Pogosa 

[hreateuing  was  the  speedy  occupation  of  the  ^i^ktion  to  i«»ignments  for  the  benefit  of  creditore. 

lower  Magdalena,  of  the  ports  of  Baranquilla,  To  provide  for  tSe  punishment  of  a  person  reoeiv- 
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fixft  deposits  in  or  creatins^  indebtedness  b^  any  bank 
or  banking  instLtution,  with  knowledge  ofthe  insolv- 
ency tibereof. 

In  relation  to  banks,  bankers,  and  banking,  re- 
stricting loans,  etc. 

To  provide  lor  the  erection  of  a  State  Capitol  buUd- 
inff  atl)enver. 

Frovidinff  for  a  census  of  the  State  to  be  taken  on 
the  1st  of  June. 

Consolidating  and  revising  the  charter  and  amend- 
ments of  Denver. 

To  prevent  and  punish  wrongs  to  children. 

Conoeming  referees  appointed  by  courts  of  record, 
and  the  practice  before  tnem. 

To  protect  all  citizens  in  their  civil  rights. 

Submitting  to  the  people  at  the  next  general  elec- 
tion for  members  ofthe  Legislature  several  amend- 
ments to  the  judiciaiy  article  of  the  Constitution. 

To  provide  for  the  amendment  of  articles  of  incor- 
poration, except  of  railroad  companies. 

To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  persons  guilty  of 
a  willral,  malicious,  or  negligent  use  of  firo. 

To  punish  the  commission  of  willful  trespass  ufK>n 
dams,  dikes,  or  embankments  upon  improved  or  in- 
dosed  lands. 

To  punish  seduction  as  a  crime. 

To  punish  the  fraudulent  giving  of  checks  or  drafts 
upon  banks. 

To  punish  as  a  crime  the  enticing  of  unmarried  fe- 
males under  twenty  years  of  age  to  dance-houses,  etc 

Concerning  ofiTenscs  against  publio  morality. 

To  prevent  ii^ury  to  caves. 

To  prevent  the  sale  of  intoxicating  or  malt  liquors 
to  minors  or  habitual  drunkards,  and  to  prevent  their 
frequenting  saloons,  houses  of  ill-fame,  etc. 

Relative  to  contested  elections. 

Hepealing  the  act  of  1888  regulating  primary  elec- 
tions. 

To  provide  for  the  appointment  of  guardians  of  non- 
resident minors. 

Declaring  that  shareholdersin^banks,  sa  vinsp-banks. 
trust,  deposit,  and  security  associations  shall  be  hela 
individually  responsible  for  debts,  contracts,  and  en- 
gagements of  said  associations  in  double  the  amount 
ofthe  par  value  ofthe  stock  owned  by  them. 

Making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  destroy  or  remove  any 
fence  or  covering  erected  around  or  over  shafts  or 
other  openings  upon  mining  claims. 

To  regulate  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleomar- 
garine, etc 

For  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  females  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing,  mechanical,  and  mercantile 
establishments. 

Creating  a  Forest  Commis.«ioner  for  the  State. 

Creating^  a  Railroad  Commissioner. 

To  provide  a  system  of  reoording  grants. 

To  prevent  the  introduction  of  infectious  or  con- 
tagious diseases  among  the  cattle  and  horses  of  the 
State. 

In  relation  to  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
jurisdiction  thereof.  To  facilitate  the  construction  of 
t6legnq>h,  telephone,  and  eleotrio  light  lines. 

BallrMd  iSMnenti — The  assessed  valne  of 
railroad  property  in  1884  was  $19,928,425.06. 
Of  broad-gauge  road,  there  were  assessed  1,294 
miles  of  main  and  117i  miles  of  side  truck; 
of  narrow-gaage,  1,699  miles  of  main  and  246 
miles  of  side  track. 

EdieatlMi. — The  pablio-school  system  ofthe 
State  consists  of  ungraded  district  schools, 
town  and  city  graded  schools,  with  high-school 
courses ;  the  University  at  Boulder ;  the  School 
of  Mines  at  Golden :  the  Agricultural  College 
at  Fort  Collins ;  and  the  Mute  and  Blind  Insti- 
tute at  Colorado  Springs.  There  is  a  State  In- 
dustrial School  (Reform  School  for  Boys)  at 
Golden.    The  State  University  has  in  operation 


a  preparatory,  a  normal,  a  dasncal,  a  scientific, 
and  a  medical  department. 

The  Constitution  of  the  State  provides 
*'  that  no  person  shall  be  denied  the  right  to 
vote  at  any  school-district  election,  or  to  hold 
any  school-district  office,  on  account  of  sex.^' 

No  district  is  entitled  to  any  portion  of  the 
State  or  county  fund  unless  it  maintains  a 
school,  taught  by  a  licensed  teacher,  for  at  least 
sixty  days  in  each  year.  In  the  country  dis- 
tricts, schools  are  maintained  from  60  to  150 
days,  sometimes  prolonged  even  to  200  day:*. 
In  cities  and  towns  the  schools  are  from  120 
(in  a  few)  to  200  days  in  length;  those  in 
which  is  enrolled  a  majority  of  the  pupils  of 
graded  schools  are  in  session  at  least  190  days; 
while  those  in  which  is  enrolled  a  miyority  of 
the  pupils  of  ungraded  schools  are  in  ses^iion 
about  100  days.  A  tax  of  one  fifth  of  one  mill 
is  levied  by  the  State  for  the  support  of  each  of 
the  three  higher  institutions  (the  University, 
Agricultural  CoUege,  and  School  of  Mines). 

The  public-school  revenue  is  derived  almost 
exclusively  from  taxation.  In  common  with 
other  new  Western  States,  Colorado  has  a  land 
grant  of  sections  sixteen  and  thirty-six  in  each 
surveyed  township,  but  so  large  a  portion  of 
these  fall  upon  arid  lands  that  the  grant  is  of 
little  aid  to  the  school  fund.  The  statute  pro- 
vides for  the  annual  levy  of  a  county  tax  for 
school  purposes  of  not  less  than  two  nor  more 
than  five  mills;  this,  with  the  proceeds  of 
penal  fines,  constitutes  the  county  school  fund. 
To  this  is  added  whatever  may  be  receive<i 
from  the  State  fhnd.  The  State  fund  will  be 
materially  increased  hereafter  by  the  amount 
received  from  the  Insurance  Department. 
School  districts  may  tax  themselves  for  mainte- 
nance or  building  purposes. 

The  amount  of  the  State  school  fund,  on 
Nov.  80,  1884,  was  $114,220.  This  is  kept  in- 
vested in  State  warrants  at  6  per  cent,  interest. 
This  interest,  and  the  rental  from  leased  land 8, 
is  distribute<l  semi-annually  to  the  countiefi 
that  have  made  a  legal  report  for  the  preced- 
ing year,  per  capita  of  school  population. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  school  statis- 
tics for  two  years : 


DEScRipnoir. 


Males  of  school  nae 

Femalee  of  sohooT  agv. . 
Total  school  popalation 
Avenge   daily  attcDd- 

aaoe 

Per  cent,  of  school  popn- 

lation  enrolled 

Kumber  of  school* 

houses 

Value  of  property 

Male  teachers  In  graded 

schools 

Female  teachers  In 

ffradod  schools 

Expended  tor  teachers* 

wages 

Expended  for  cnrrent 

expenses  

Expanded  fbrbnlldlngs, 

•to.  

Total  expendltnre 


1883. 

1884. 

9<l,909 
8«,5S7 
68»4S6 

8S,488 
27,909 
6«,24S 

88,009 

98;B07 

S3 

70 

4fl9 
$1,S61,0S0 

5^5 
•l,«7ft,180 

M 

66 

295 

817 

$807,856 

1482,256 

iin,iM 

$140,828 

I26T.A11 
«1,744.3S0 

$287,821 

$8W,81>S 

Deo. 
Deoi 


1.564 

2,^16 

229 

3 

M 

15 

52 

$64,^^99 

$2^m 

$981,8^ 
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k  Sum  cenMi*  was  taken  tbis  yeu-.  Tlie 
I'xUawiDK  Uble  shons  the  population  by  ooan- 
-.irik  ud  the  mortalitir  for  the  oetUDs  year 
ending  Ha;  31,  188S: 


M8,»I0    1,081 


Taku  tram  CoikJm  C< 


Fst  to  AidinlcU  Co.  In  1930. 
Tttro  ftom  QaBDlMli  Co.  Id 


t  DalU.   HeH,   ind 


the  heavy  shipments  of  the  Sovereign  mine 
and  renewed  aotivit;  in  placer  and  stamp-mill 
Operotione.  TheSan  Juan  conntry  will  f^ve  im- 
mense additions  to  last  year's  large  yield,  es- 
peoiaUy  from  Red  Mountain  mines  and  Sen 
Uignel  properties.  Gilpin,  Clear  Oreek,  and 
Bonlder  Ooantiea  will  also  show  steady  gains. 
BO  that  the  entire  yield  of  the  State  will  closely 
approximate  that  of  1688." 

PaOtlMl. — ^I'be  only  general  election  in  the 
State  waa  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
This  oconrred  on  Nov.  S,  and  resulted  fn  the 
snoceaa  of  Samuel  H.  Elbert,  the  Bepnblican 
candidate,  over  Judge  Stone,  Democrat. 

OOHMEKCE  HID  NATIGITKHI.  AMEUCAK.  The 
aggr^te  Tolnme  of  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  l^ited  States  in  the  year  ending  Jnne  BO, 
1B8Q,  was,  exclusive  of  the  movement  of  ooin 
ond  bullion,  |l,Sia,6ei,TSS,  against  |1,408,- 
811,809  io  1884,  tl,fi4T,020,81S  in  1863,  and 
$1,476,181,881  in  1683.  The  annual  values  of 
the  exports  and  imports  of  merchandise  for  ten 
years  ore  exhibited  in  tiie  following  table : 


TikfB  {Mm  OoBBlMra  Co.  In 
Tikan  from  OmuiIaDn  Co.  In 
Wt  to  Bm  Ulgtul  Co.  Id  1B8S. 
Tikan  from  I^ks  Co.  In  ISSL 


Tikan  frmn  Ooimr  Co.  In  IBSS. 


The  total  value  of  gold  and  silver  coin  end 
bnllion  imported  and  exported,  and  the  annaal 
net  exports  or  imports  of  specie,  were  u  fol- 


The  total  population  in  1880  was  194,82T ; 
giin  in  five  yeara,  49,688,  or  over  26  per  cent. 

llitag, — A.  Denver  jonmal,  near  the  close  of 
the  jear,  makes  the  following  statement  rela- 
tive to  the  mining  intereata  of  the  State :  "The 
(.'iilorBdo  output  of  predoDS  metals  for  1666 
"ill  exceed  wiat  of  1884.  The  low  price  of 
lead  reduced  the  production  of  silver-lead  ores 
'«I7  materially  the  first  half  of  the  year,  and 
>'iii,  tosether  with  the  sharp  compelition  be- 
tween U)e  valley  and  Leadvule  smelters,  kept 
manj  of  the  Leodville  stacks  out  of  blast  for  a 
lengthened  period ;  but,  notwithstandioR  these 
l^ravhacka,  Leodville  will  show  little  shrinkage 
in  the  gioK  yield  of  her  mines.  To  compen- 
sate for  loBsea,  the  ore  of  the  Carbonate  Camp 
lii^  in  many  instances  greatly  enhanced  in 
'line,  and  eapeclaliy  iu  gold  contents.  Iron- 
"n  hi»  been  marketed  in  enormous  quantities, 
•nl  many  new  prodnoers  have  been  added  to 
i^e  liK  of  shippers.  Pitkin  County  nde-line 
'^otLlroTernea  have  retarded  production,  bat 
till  there  will  be  a  lam  increase  of  totals  over 
'^  jear.  Summit  Connty  will  show  large 
Bjins  in  gold  from  placer  operationa  and  the 
s'lmp-ailfts  ereotecl  there  during  tlie  year. 
fark  Connty  will  double  its  output,  owing  to 
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Exnu  of  Impoftk. 

The  total  value  of  Imports  exempt  from  dnty 
in  1884-'6S  was  1198,181,078,  ae  compared 
with  $909,884,184  in  1883-'84.  The  value  of 
articles  admitted  f^ee  of  duty  under  the  reci- 
procity treaty  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  in- 
clnded  in  the  above,  was  $8,978,681  iu  1689, 
OB  compared  with  $7,748,817  in  the  preceding 
fiscal  year.  The  total  valae  of  imports  snbject 
to  daty  in  1886  was  $884,296,777  duringlB64- 
'86,  against  $467,618,609  during  the  year  pre- 
ceding. Of  tbe  total  vatne  of  imports  for  1886, 
those  entered  for  immediate  consumption  are 
represented  by  $466,309,016,  against  $490,869,- 
867  in  1864;  those  entered  for  warehouse  by 
$129,197,286,  againat  $146,913,984.  In  1834. 
Importa  valued  at  $37,901,899  were  entered 
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for  immediate  transportation  to  interior  porta, 
without  appraisement ;  in  1885  the  imports  en- 
tered direct  from  foreign  coontries  were  val- 
ued at  $551,814,887;  those  entered  through 
exterior  ports  without  appraisement  at  $25,- 
661,963.  The  value  of  imports  hrought  in 
cars  and  other  land-vehicles  was  $21,146,585, 
against  $20,140,294  in  1884 ;  brought  in  Ameri- 
can steam- vessels  $54,162,886,  against  $60,- 
995,710 ;  in  American  sailing-vessels  $58,668,- 
925,  against  $74,050,497;  in  foreign  steam- 
vessels  $881,212,888,  against  $485,866,768;  in 
foreign  sailing-vessels  $62,291,616,  against 
$77,144,424. 

Of  the  total  exports  of  domestic  merchan- 
dise in  1885,  articles  of  the  value  of  $21,108,207 
were  carried  in  cars  and  other  land-vehicles, 
against  $22,444,040  in  1884;  $88,127,950  in 
i^erican  steam- vessels,  against  $41,477,897; 
$45,678,871  in  American  sailiug-vessels,  against 
$54,558,857;  $485,785,872  in  foreign  steam- 
vessels,  against  $468,074,068;  $141,022,680  in 
foreign  sailing-Tessels,  against  $188,409,990. 
Of  the  total  exports  of  foreign  merchandise, 
$2,992,290  was  the  value  of  merchandise  ex- 
ported overland  in  cars  aud  other  vehicles, 
against  $4,129,748  in  1884;  $2,451,575  of  the 
exports  in  American  steamers,  against  $1,528,- 
996  in  1884 ;  $828,464  of  the  exports  in  Ameri- 
can sailing-vessels,  against  $1,092,078;  $8,- 
298,654  of  the  exports  in  foreign  steamers, 
against  $8,008,981 ;  and  $940,826  of  the  ex- 
ports in  forei^  sdling-vessels,  against  $798,- 
968.  Of  the  total  foreign  exports,  the  arti- 
cles shipped  from  warehouse  were  valued  at 
$7,024,267,  and  the  articles  not  shipped  from 
warehouse  at  $8,482,642,  against  the  sums  of 
$6,900,172  and  $8,648,585,  respectively,  in 
1884.  The  value  of  imported  merchandise  re- 
maining in  warehouse  on  June  80,  1885,  was 
$88,288,460,  against  $418,665,692,  on  June  80, 
1884. 

The  values  of  the  total  exports  of  merchan- 
dise, domestic  and  foreign,  for  each  month  of 
1884-^85,  compared  with  the  monthly  move- 
ment of  the  preceding  year,  were  as  follow : 


was  a  monthly  excess  of  specie  imports  up  to 
December,  1888.  In  that  month  an  export 
movement  began  that  reduced  the  net  impor- 
tation, amountinff  to  $8,892,874  on  the  Ist  of 
December  to  nothing  in  March,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  month  left  a  net  excess  of  exports  of 
$9,881,909,  which  was  increased  to  $28,914,025 
in  April,  and  $80,918,687  in  May,  and  then  re- 
duced by  an  excess  of  imports  in  June  to  $29,- 
707,121  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  import 
movement  continued  in  1884-*85,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  small  excess  of  exports  in  Septem- 
ber, up  to  the  dose  of  November,  when  the 
net  imports  from  the  Ist  of  July  amounted  to 
$10,567,887.  In  December,  1884,  an  outward 
movement  began  again,  which  continued  to 
the  dose  of  the  fiscal  year,  reducing  the  net 
importation  for  the  entire  year  to  $1,010,798. 
The  shipments  each  way  of  coin  find  bullion 
for  each  particular  month  of  1884-'85  were  &s 
follow : 


MONTHS. 


Jnijr 

AufniAt.... 

September. 
October.... 
NoTember , 
December., 
Janiuuy . . . 
Febmuy.. 

March 

Ai 


AprU, 

MilT.. 


June.. 


Total. 


$8,019J64 
2,6T4,n4 
8.4«)7yBM 
2,76«,]8& 
2,S«8,480 
4,092,088 
8,674,968 
4,148^0 
8.961,991 
4,896.660 
8,668,884 
4«868^ 


$49,881,686 


ImporU. 


$8,488,181 
4,006,467 
8.482,117 
6.194,589 
9,666.149 
8,e08.2t« 
8,167.!>98 
8,892,044 
8,Se2.M6 
8,721.6^7 
1,201,979 
1488,676 


$48,248,828 


IfOMTIIS. 


July 

Aturoat . . . . 
BepCember, 
October.... 
November . 
December.. 
Jaooary.... 
February.. . 

liarefa 

ApiU 

May 

Jane 


Total 


iSM-'sa. 

1888-'84. 

$61618^499 

$68,884,084 

64,208,624 

61,426,7^ 

66.829,490 

64,471,268 

71,660,689 

72.60a818 

78,804,670 

79.996,788 

91,844,166 

76,611,418 

80,689,684 

78,989,607 

68,940,422 

61,246.686 

514»9,266 

66,210.464 

68,909,672 

49,898.6<^ 

49,011,878 

4a841,687 

48,468,164 

68,880,677 

$748,174,880 

$740^18,600 

The  excess  of  exports  for  the  twelve  months 
of  1884-^85  was  $164,698,089,  as  compared 
with  $72,815,916  for  1888-'84.  Including  ship- 
ments of  coin  and  hulHon,  there  was  an  excess 
of  exports  amounting  to  $168,687,241  in  1884- 
'85,  against  $102,623,087  in  1888-'84. 

Ike  SofOMBt  0f  Specie.— In  1888-'84  there 


Of  the  total  imports  of  coin  and  bullion  dur- 
ing the  twelve  months  ending  June  80, 1885, 
$26,691,696  consisted  of  gold,  asainst  $22,881,- 
817  in  1884,  and  $16,550,627  of  silver,  against 
$14,594,945.  The  gold  imports  were  made  up 
of  $8,849,287  of  bullion,  against  $4,997,571  in 
1884 ;  $8,852,090  of  American  gold  coin,  against 
$8,824,962;  and  $14,490,869  of  foreign  gold 
coin^  against  $14,008,784.  Of  the  total  imports 
of  silver,  $4,580,884  were  of  bullion,  against 
$2,910,451  in  1884;  $678,926  of  American 
coin,  against  $686,182;  and  $11^6,317  of 
foreign  coin,  against  $10,998,812.  The  ezporU 
of  foreign  gold  for  the  twelve  months  were 
$5,786,888,  consisting  entirelj  of  foreign  gold 
coin,  against  $5,787,758  in  1884,  consisting  of 
$5,785,858  of  foreign  coin  and  $2,400  of  bullion. 
The  exports  of  foreign  silver  coin  and  bnllion, 
in  1885,  amounted  to  $12,119,082,  against  $Ur 
119,995  in  1884,  and  consisted  of  $12,060,612 
of  foreign  coin  and  $58,470  of  bullion,  against 
$10,625,755  and  $494,240  respectively.  The 
exports  of  domestic  gold  and  silver  amonnted 
to  $24,876,110  in  1885.  against  $50,225,685  in 
1884.  The  exports  of  aomestio  gola  were  $2,- 
741,559  in  amount,  against  $36,294,204  in 
1884,  and  consisted  of  $807,772  in  bars  of  tljo 
Hint  or  Assay-Office,  against  $22,961,856,  $87,- 
978  in  other  bullion,  against  $90,827,  and  $2,- 
845,809  in  ooin  of  the  United  States,  against 
$12,242,021.  The  exports  of  domestic  silver 
amounted  to  $21,684,551  in  1885,  against  $U,- 
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931,431,  and  comprised  $1,547,400  in  Mint  or 
Assay-Office  bars,  against  $7,622,671  in  1884, 
$18,876,624  in  other  bnilion,  against  $6,718,- 
379,  $1,073,150  in  trade-dollars,  against  $225,- 
500,  and  $138,477  in  other  American  coin, 
against  $464,881. 

lapOTtai — A  ftirtber  decline  in  the  import 
trader  in  sjrmpathjr  with  the  diminished  de- 
mand for  American  products  in  Europe,  is 
noted  in  1885.  An  arrest  of  borrowings  in 
the  £aroi)ean  money-market,  and  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  momentary  impulse  for  railroad 
coDstmction  that  started  in  1884,  account  for 
a  part  of  the  decrease,  and  a  continued  declen- 
sion In  the  average  prices  explains  a  part.  A 
diminished  consninptiye  capacity,  resulting 
from  the  falling  off  in  the  national  income 
tlirongb  /dnking  prices  and  contracted  trade, 


is  revealed  in  a  diminution  of  the  imports  of 
many  articles  of  luxury  and  consumption,  in 
quantities  as  well  as  in  values.  The  decrease 
due  to  this  cause  is  not,  however,  general,  nor 
is  the  average  decrease  in  quantities  very 
marked.  In  some  raw  materials  there  was  a 
considerable  decrease  in  quantities,  but  in 
many  kinds  there  was  an  increased  importa- 
tion, showing  an  increased  demand  in  various 
branches  of  the  textile,  metal,  and  chemical  in- 
dustries, with  a  net  result  not  varying  greatly 
from  that  of  the  previous  year. 

The  quantities,  when  given  in  the  reports  of 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  and  the  values  of  the 
specific  articles  of  merchandise  imported  into 
the  United  States  in  1884-^85.  compared  with 
the  importations  of  the  foregoing  year,  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  following  table : 


ABTICLBS. 


Fbu  or  Dutt: 

AolxBAte : 

Catila No.. 

Horses No.. 

Sh«ep No.. 

AlioihOT 

PrDdacts  of  tbo  United  States  returned 

Pajo  tings,  ete^  of  American  artlatd 

AcpbaltnmorUtiimea,  emde , Iba.. 

B<u-k,  bamtock eotda. . 

Holtiog-doths 

Bc^ka.e«c 

Cbemkab,  drnga,  and  dyea : 

Aliaclne. lbs.. 

Arfal,  or  erode  tartar lbs.. 

Bark,  dndiooa,  etc Iba.. 

CochlaeaL Iba.. 

logwood. tons.. 

Other  dyewood  In  atleks 

Giun-enble Iba.. 

C  rndo  oamphor lbs . . 

Catch  and  gambia lbs. . 

bheOM Iba.. 

Otber  gnnaa and  reaina .Iba.. 

Lodlgo Iba.. 

CUoridaofUme Iba.. 

Lioorlee-root lbs.. 

Mineral  waters,  nataral gala. . 

Potaak,  moHato  of Iba.. 

Qolntat  anlphnte  oC  ete oa.. 

SodA,nttn2ecC. Iba.. 

Balpbar.  erode tone. . 

Yanflia  beans Ibe.. 

AU  oCfaer  dragi,  ate. 

Cocoa,  omde lbs.. 

1  ofEse..... Ibe.. 

Cork -bark ... .«... 

Cotton,  mnnannfoctared. ...Iba.. 

Dfamnada,  rough 

E^^ doc.. 

K&rineesoaa  sobstaneea 

fertiltaers: 

Goaao tone. . 

Fhoepliates tona.. 

ABoCliw 

Flak: 

Vrtih^  except  sabnon .lbs.  ■ 

Ood,  beddoek, eta,  Knoked  and  pickled Iba.. 

HerHns.  dried Iba.. 

Herring;  pickled bbls.. 

LobateiB,  canned  or  praaerred 

Maekei^  piflkJed bbla.. 

SafanoQ,  freah Iba. . 

fiefaBoa.  pickled bbla.. 

AMotber 

Prilta.  nata,  etc : 

A«  otber. .  V.'.  V.  V.V.V.V.*.  V.  V.  V.  !!!!!!.*!!!!!!!!!.'!! 

fare  and  Itar-akSDSt  vndreaaed. 


qaAsxrmm. 


1885. 


2d,166 


87,64a,9H0 
78,988 


1,470,864 

17,694t8S« 

8,618,891 

7S8.882 

6«,281 


1884. 


1,895,1.7 

8,688.178 

2,228,088 

2,047,788 

80.457,886 

83,867,981 

8.468,591 

2,860,768 

16,004,828 

14,782,099 

8,084,600 

2,64&,88S 

94,697,816 

99,768,875 

86,406,008 

89,066,608 

1.644,468 

1,626,011 

40,617,944 

48,706,014 

1,871,600 

1,671.088 

111,004,186 

121,202,798 

96,841 

106,148 

97,0M 

7&»681 

10300,180 
678,599,668 

"6,116,680 

'  i6,C08^466 


19,688 
84,114 


17,888,081 

82,789,828 

10,218,066 

106,748 

"*"9Y,6»6 

1,366,541 

5,878 


41,081 

18,271 

4,487 


TALinM. 


1885. 


78,076,403 

78,248 


669,548 

19,691,089 

8,580,058 

081,996 

66,987 


18.285304 
584,785,548 

"'7,019,498 

"i6,487,204 


87,668 
81,910 


17,521,419 

86,219,608 

8,786.479 

186,519 

"■"sisii 

1,016,987 
6,408 


$1,177385 

1,916,874 

87367 

844,108 

6,688,814 

878,081 

97,608 

847,944 

887,076 

785,699 

404,008 

8,960,661 

914,908 

806308 

904,287 

870,946 

801,284 

811,884 

87^000 

606.784 

1,958,768 

8,004,869 

1,468,980 

669,766 

898,871 

610,947 

1,618,808 

1,696,064 

1341348 

418,678 

8.806,418 

1JS82390 

46,728318 

880,954 

954,760 

888,805 

,  8,476,678 

596,441 

891,789 

288349 
815,058 

67534T 
945,280 
180,188 
814,188 
429,700 
698,888 
158,828 
76389 
188,149 

8.095,884 

714,618 

906,655 

1,829,948 

1368,014 


1884. 


$2309300 

8,212301 

74,668 

66a,5<9 

6,188,960 

861,406 

145,571 

406,878 

896,158 

808,785 

889,917 

8,866315 

717,614 

160,868 

876,695 

820,824 

584,048 

824318 

1,148,690 

546376 

1,946,746 

8,254,044 

1,681,114 

799,454 

809,081 

781,888 

1,774,920 

1,988376 

8,242,678 

857,821 

8318,699 

1,044.766 

49,686,706 

789,986 

1,879,860 

891,068 

2,677,860 

697,188 

586,984 
248,848 
986,680 

678,084 
962376 
189,840 
492,461 
874,088 
878,567 
119,660 
100,668 
186^194 

1380,178 

747,880 

874,616 

832&576 

1,688,918 
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AKTIOUB. 


Oott-aUnt 

AU  other  hides  Mid  akliii 

PenoDAl  etteciM  of  Immignnts. 

Indfai-rabber  and  gutto'iMrdiA,  crade Ibt. . 

Iwory: 

Aataial lU.. 

Tegetable Ihi.. 

Oils: 

Fixed  or  eocpnised lbs.. 

YoktUe  or  essential lbs.. 

Whale  and  flih gals.. 

Baca,  other  than  woolen Iba. . 

All  other  pmr-stock 

Plaster  of  Fans,  onground tons . . 

Pfartiiiiiin,  nnmann&itnrsd lbs. . 

Plumbago , ewts. . 

Seeds,  not  mediefaul 

Bilk,  onmaniilbctiiTed : 

Cocoons Iba.. 

B«« 

Baw lbs.. 

Waste Iba.. 

Spieea,  onground: 

Katmegs lbs.. 

P*PP«r lbs.. 

All  other lbs.. 

Tea lbs.. 

Tln,bafa,etc Iba.. 

Wood,  wnmannflMTtnred 


QVAjnmi 


1885. 


1884. 


TAi.ini4. 


Aitlclea  admitted  free  nsder  redprodty  treaty  with 
Hawaiian  Islands: 

Bfcse lbs. 

Sngar,  brown lbs. 

Another 

All  other  flf«e  artldes 


Total  ftee  of  duty 


BUBJIOT  TO  DUTT  : 

Animals: 

Cattle No., 

Horses No.. 

Sheep No.. 

AU  other 

Art- works 

Books,  maps,  enmrlngs,  eto 

Brass,  and  mamubctarea  of 

Breadstnlb: 

Barley. bnah.. 

Bye bosh.. 

AD  other 

Bristles 

Brashes lbs.. 

Bnttons,  and  button  materials. 

Cement bbls. . 

Chemicals,  drags,  dyes,  and  medicines : 

Coal-tar  colors  and  dyes 

Glycerine Iba . . 

Loarwood  and  other  dye-woods,  eztraota  and  deooe- 

nonsof lbs.. 

ppiam— 

Crude lbs. . 

Prepared  for  smoking lbs. . 

Potash,  nitrate  o^  or  saltpeter,  erode lbs. . 

Soda— 
Carbonate,  including  sal-soda  and  8oda*a8h .  .Iba . . 

Canstie lbs.. 

AU  other  satta  or. Iba.. 

Bomae,  ground. lbs.. 

Another 

Clays  or  earths  of  all  klnda,  inclading  ehina-«lay,  or 

kaolin tcMis. . 

Clocks  and  watches,  and  parts  of: 

Clocks,  and  parts  of 

Watche^  and  parts  oi;  and  watch  materials  and 

raoTementa. 

Coal,  bttaminoos tons. . 

CopperM>re lbs.. 

Plga,  bars,  and  other  copper lbs. . 

Kannfhctaree  of  copper 

Corsets 

Cotton -manaihctares : 
Cloth*— 

Not  bleached,  dyed,  or  printed sq.  yards. . 

Bleached,  dyed,  etc aq.  yards . . 

Clothing,  not  inclndlng  knit  goods 

Embrolderlea,  taoea,  ete 


8,801,421 

22,498,849 

1451,»0 

224,080 

184,591,202 

**iiL220 

2,612 

110,762 


228,121 

661,T11 

t089,412 

9,108,669 

11,842.081 

72.108,856 

28,960,608 


8,291,860 
169,662,608 


78,788 

21,715 

881,104 


9,986,494 
289,014 

"riojm 


678,141 

"  7,678,084 

2,402,964 

884,169 

60.265 

12,418,229 

267,28],2U 

69,774,100 

9,912,966 

18,690,612 

24,846 


817,600 

8,.^78.752 

481,690 


866,218 
24,274,281 


24,574,026 

220,879 
7,891,952 

12,869,886 

969,082 

429,561 

167,566,100 

'"ViMiieo 

2,862 
144,749 


446,629 

"8,222,646 
616,718 

1,864,478 
18,881,079 
16,079,896 
67,666,910 
26,018,972 


12,87S,488 
125,168,677 


1888. 


68,748 

27.889 

298,848 


8,696,122 
666,118 

"988^786 


582,628 

"'6,a{2,826 

2,64^269 

826.589 

4,688 

10«897,261 

812,264,728 

77,661,649 

8,186il70 

16,816,614 

27,716 


820,266 

1269,888 

861,606 


1,667.618 

19,604,784 


16,888,904 
2,168.ni 
9,09^256 

498.816 
194,046 

1,289,860 
88^6^9 
220,168 
8,098,627 
2,729,246 
119,648 
286.289 
207,229 
701,966 

196,760 

89,208 

12.421,789 

268,780 

451J08 
1,209,867 

888,021 

14,047.228 

4,288.460 

8,626,698 


404,478 

8,198,164 

70,989 

4,662,812 


$198,181,078 


$1,186,682 

1,870,764 

860,447 

86,010 

1.888,697 

2;862,444 

424,787 

8,682,080 
181,948 
888,961 
926,749 
474,645 

8,828,422 
908^1 

1,880,444 
458,}^ 

210464 

870,740 
447.681 
844,619 

8,266,050 

1,680,684 

108,841 

448,161 

2,778,529 

193,192 

882,948 

1,144.109 

2,692,646 

841,881 

87,210 

119,710 

908,847 


108,200 

2,668,820 

408,804 

10,128,284 


1884. 

$6,167,198 

17,198,708 

2,249,172 

18,786,004 

726,^60 
241,248 

784,189 

989,647 
248.209 
4.027,»67 
l,606,8bO 
168,028 
2S9.b98 
286,868 
$97,815 

456,198 

49,8.'» 

12,4<- 1.496 

288,485 

666,066 
1.606,540 
1,062,941 
18,686,068 
6,480,064 
4,848,476 


666,476 

•    7,10»,292 

81,549 

4,166,262 

$269,664,184 


8798,881 
1^18,048 

810,682 
67.^2 

680,601 
2,682,644 

486^787 

0,922.144 
466,015 
8283^4 

1,201,786 
601,788 

8,480,174 
829,098 

1,701  JSU 
679,618 

860,067 

817,760 

48.998 

$21,788 

8,706,568 

1,7*1.7^ 

92,686 

066,026 
$,026,654 

822,894 

420.298 

2,062,804 

8J666,164 

226,189 

88,748 

261,766 

848,109 


174j8tt 

8,187.044 

792,402 

10,012,894 
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CottoD-mniiflietiuM : 

Knit  soods , 

Thre^  fuxn,  etc Rm.  . 

Ail  other  mannthcitaw  of 

Earthen  and  china  ware,  not  deoonted 

Deeontad  or  omamentod 

All  oCbar  crockery. 

Bi-&ds  and  bead-omameAta.. 

IkolJs  and  other  toj* 

F&na.  except  pafan*leafl 

Feathera,  omameotal,  natoral 

reubera  and  flowera,  artlfleUI 

Ptfrf^uneiiea  and  toilet  preparations. 

Pipea«  and  amokera*  arttdea 

All  otha*  Adct  arUdea 

Aneboriea  and  lardtnea 

Herrini;, pickled  or  Bailed bbla.. 

AJi  otJg^flab 

>\xc  hemp,  |ote,  eC&  : 

F'-VK tOUB.. 

Hcntp,  and  anbatitntea  for  hemp tons. . 

Jato tona.. 

frieal-tpBaa,  and  other  TCgetable  aubatanceB. . .  tooa . . 

Ba^and  banking 

Bnri^a 

Brown  or  Meacbed  ttnena,  etc 

Thread,  twine,  and  pa^ 'thread 

Tama lbs.. 

All  other  maimflMtnrea  ct. 

F!fs  lbs.. 

Li^mona 

Orsutgea 

Pnines Ibe.. 

KaULoa lbs. . 

P^e««rTed  froita 

AQ  other  fhilta ... 

Almo&da     Iba.. 

All  other  nnta 

Fur»,  dieased,  aDdmanolhotiireafrfftir. 

Br>al«a,  liala,  carboya,  aod  Jara 

( yUitdcr,  crown,  and  window  glaaa,  unpollahod.  .Iba. . 

P'ate-fiaaa,  onallrered. aq.  feet . . 

MWerei  platff  giaaa  ,. aq.  feet.. 

Ad  other  gbaa 

H  ate.  and  manaftctarea  ot 

1  i  ata,  boaaeCa,  and  materlala  for 

Hjt tODB.. 

n«r>p9 Iba. . 

Icdia-mbber  and  gutta-percha,  manufacturea  of. 

Iron  and  ateel : 

Ore«lroo tonB.. 

Pig-iron tons.. 

B<Ta»-lnm tons.. 

Bar-Iran,  rolled  or  hammered Iba . . 

Bera,  TaQway— 

Of  Iron ton  s . . 

Ofateel^orlnpertofateel tons.. 

CottoB-tlea Ibe.. 

logota,  bkM»na«  and  bara  of  steel Iba. . 

fitaieet^  plate,  and  taggera*  Iron lbs. . 

Tin  piatea»  or  taggers*  tin Iba.. 

Wire  rode lbs.. 

Wire,  and  wire  rope lbs.. 

Cotlery 

flre-emaa 

Mei'liiiieiy » ...«..» ...«.,..  .....••..■•.•■«..••.... 

Veedlea 

All  other 

Jewelry,  and  maaalhctarea  of  gold  and  fiUrer 

Prodooa  atooea,  and  Imltatlona  of. 

Lead,  and  manngMtorea  of. 

LeatJuer,  and  mannftrtnrse  of: 

Calf-sktna,  tanned,  or  tanned  and  dreaeed 

B  Una  fcr  moroeoo. 

Upper-leather,  and  ahtna,  dreaaed  and  flnlahed 

Gk»7«fl,  kid  and  leather. 

All  other  maaulhctarea  of.  

Malttlqaora gals. . 

^Llrbie  and  atone,  and  manofaetarea  of. 

Brr^nze  maanbeoirea 

AH  other  metal  compoaltiona 

Mosieal  inatnuMDta 

ow 

Pkiata  and  eolots 

P>per,  and  mannthrtnrea  of 

Chf^ae , Iba.. 

All  other  proriaiona  and  dairy  prodacta 


QUAirrTTna. 


18g5. 


1884. 


TALUBB. 


1886. 


909,480 


49,618 


82,468 
9a,848 
86,897 


12,115,289 


67,681,820 
88^19,787 


4,782,269 


67,615,698 
2,622,622 
8,876,808 


160,951 
1,612,086 


49^S70 

151.959 

19,840 

78378,128 

M 

4,177 

88,09.S626 

42.594,087 

13,560,888 

607,154,986 

859,680.746 

8,866,605 


8,059,180 


1.895,699 


81,008 


5.ns6 

85.926 
64,889 
82,08-i 


7,41^4aO 

■  •••■-       "  * 

7.945,977 


60.600,288 
68,702,220 


8,828,104 


n,878,268 
2,651,976 
8,924,881 


118,9M 
701,104 


658,806 

888,178 

46.506 

86,482,889 

687 

7,884 

85,068,808 

50,247,680 

18.4661896 

607.894,756 

19^782,888 

7,185,246 


8,078,759 


6,847,498 


6,248,014 


$6,807,889 
652.2(13 

6,949,286 
995,226 

8)828,858 

1,014,208 
4u8,017 

1,451,981 
385.802 

1,936,481 
415,711 
855,689 
815,281 
415,789 
679,707 
649.789 
822,588 

1,718,994 
4.988,842 
8,082.447 
8,628,716 
1,191,788 
8,794.641 
11,586,718 

614,748 

6U6.860 
8,717,826 

610,788 
8,510,426 
8,088,804 
8,147,506 
8,661,699 

770380 
1,176,186 

607,946 

558,978 
8,408,846 

690,079 
1,680,844 

900,461 
1,198,147 
1,948,580 

212,079 
4.670,429 
1,517.840 

488.706 

281,166 

966,596 
8,689,268 

242,116 
1,486,999 

890 

108.604 

66^861 

1,040,196 

6S4.658 

16,666,789 

8^848,756 

879,240 

1,488,587 

1,169,293 

961,661 

834  499 

8,26^,827 

1,115.469 

^704,018 

486,486 

1.984,110 

1.632,889 

8,180.474 

8.014,676 

7(V4.690 

1,097.184 

895u990 

647,»54 

1,4«4,607 

1,425.047 

1,018,683 

1,142,018 

1,592,890 

964,5S0 

865,819 


1884. 


$6,994,841 

1,889.777 

7,674,845 

1,317,6(« 

8,771,864 

86^846 

607,484 

1,408,888 

841,101 

8,718,214 

844,988 

465,840 

869,086 

687,448 

1.010,668 

865,582 

446,884 

1,410,678 

4,227,876 

8,855,484 

8,800,419 

1,548,855 

4,067,084 

18,696,806 

668,786 

446,894 

8358,161 

612,068 

8,686,747 

8,901,888 

8,688,888 

8,890,160 

686,048 

8,400*064 

647,619 

687,185 

6,648,548 

681,787 

8,481,068 

959,817 

1,887,788 

8,852,098 

487,784 

8,776,00) 

999.144 

801,297 

828,187 

1317,546 

4,982,508 

668,106 

1,748,066 

17,749 

884,697 

687,160 
1,457,187 

681,668 

18,188,687 

8,848,328 

462,781 
1,917,900 
1,855.886 
1,281,848 

871,986 
8,879,616 

910,827 
8,854,016 

141,784 

8,505,670 

1,687,805 

8,115,764 

8,099,871 

954,054 

1479.111 

967,769 

761,592 

1318.887 

1,749.849 

1,174,477 

1318.980 

1,714.419 

961,588 

881,870 
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Bloe lbs.. 

8»lt Ib«.. 

liiM6«d,  or  flazBeed bush . . 

All  other  aeede  not  medieliuU 

Bilk,  numaftetiires  of: 

CioUiingr,  readx-madc,  and  other  wearing  apparel.. 

Dreas  and  piece  gnKMla 

Bibbona '. 

Ailother 

Soap. 


Brandy proof  gala.. 

AU  other  spirlta proof  gala. . 

Bpongea 

Sogar: 

Jiolaaaea gala. . 

Sogar,  not  above  1ft,  Dutch  atandard Iba!. 

AHotner augar,  candy, and  oonfeciionery 

Tobacco: 

Leaf 1b§.. 

Cirara,clgarettea,andcheroot8 Iba.. 

AU  other  mannfhctnrea  of 

Beana  and  peaa .'baah. . 

Other  TegeUUea,  in  the  natoral  atate,  pickled,  pra- 

aenred,  etc 

Ghanmagne  winea doc.. 

Sttllwineajtneaaka gaJa.. 

StUl  winea,  in  bottlea dos.. 

Boatda,  and  other  aawed  faunber. M  feet . . 

An  other  wood  and  mannfhcturaa  of. 

Wool,  and  Tnannfacturea  of: 

Clothing-wook Iba.. 

Oomblng-woola Iba. . 

Oarpet-woola,  etc Iba . . 

Garpeta. aq.  yarda.. 

Clothing .7. 

Clotha Iba.. 

Dreaa-gooda....  aq.  yards.. 

Knitgooda 

Baga,  ahoddy,  and  waate Iba. . 

Shawls 

Taraa Iba.. 

Mother 

All  other  datiable  artlclee 


Total  Talne  of  datiable  meiehandlae 


Total  merehandlae,  free  and  dutiable. 


qcAwnriMB, 


1885. 


78,6861,000 

867,680,072 

«,M8,S64 


508,946 
l,01i,8c6 


814)21,241 
i,U8,2iO,S88 


12,922,810 
928,174 

»•  ••  ••  •••• 

284,770 


288.680 

8,419,475 

289,298 

66fi,fld2 


11,475.869 

2.780,751 

66^,580 

799,617 

69,598,880 
'"  700^281 


1884. 


94,262,090 

927,122,484 

2,848,226 


t0«i,681 
1,171,961 


88.965.208 
2,630^662,807 


12,966,017 
891,769 

"860^ 


201,414 

2,774,771 

251,489 

600,762 


21,175,228 

4,414,208 

62,761,170 

968,675 

'i6JM0,622 
69,482,486 

"1,47X868 


▼ALUli. 


1888. 


$1,528,866 

'lj5ia,998 

S,817,n5 

877,in 

618,294 

14,661,iS88 

1,687,789 

1478,022 

9,412,875 

401.150 
1,227.666 

778,^80 

888,774 

4.190,248 

C4,820,1T0 

21,088 

61801,222 

8,187,689 

88,688 

862,8»6 

1,589JM9 
2.884316 
8.841,686 
1,198,670 
6l814,248 
8,288,785 

8,268,824 

669.604 

6,947,496 

1,127,492 

1,902,667 

10,102,848 

18.464,647 

8,908«466 

896.686 

1,047,188 

684,680 

6,007,618 

6,198«688 


$884,896,777 


$677,476,860 


1884. 


$1,918,961 

1,668,881 

8,079,648 

660,466 

718,811 

18«866,8!4 

8,6761,890 

8,6n,689 

11,842,898 

487,966 

1,868,808 

847,876 

891,86$ 

6,677,788 

91,080.968 

94,844 

6,988.168 

8,188,226 

87.184 

1,180,796 

1.616.878 
84888,187 
1.979,958 
1318,748 
7,757.166 
8,676^484 

4,807.686 

1,017311 

6360,762 

1308,085 

8,160,899 

12,991,840 

183061,468 

2366,962 

664.694 

968.648 

1,054376 

6,086,081 

6,482361 


$467318309 


$667,697,698 


EqMrtB. — ^The  returns  of  domestic  exports  in 
1894-*85  pbow  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
exports  of  cereals,  bnt  at  lower  prices,  making 
the  aggregate  valne  somewhat  less ;  a  slight  in- 
crease in  the  aoantity  and  value  of  the  cotton 
export,  a  smaller  export  of  live  animals,  and  a 
slightly  increased  export  of  provisions,  but  at 
lower  prices,  reducing  the  aggregate  value  by 
about  the  same  percentage  as  the  quantities 
were  increased ;  a  larger  export  of  mineral  oils, 
but  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  value ; 
a  decrease  in  the  timber  export ;  an  unprece- 
dented export  of  manufactured  sugar,  an  in- 
creased export  of  tobacco  at  higher  prices,  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  export  of  cotton 
piece  goods,  though  scarcely  any  in  the  value ; 
an  increased  export  of  leather,  of  whisky,  and 
some  other  articles,  but  diminished  exports  of 
agricultural  implements,  sewing-machines,  iron 
and  steel  manufactures,  except  fire-arms  and 
builders'  hardware,  and  most  of  the  minor 
manufactures  that  enjoy  a  reputation  in  foreign 
lands.  The  commissioners  who  visited  the 
countries  of  Central  and  South  America,  in 

?nrsuance  of  the  congressional  resolve  of  July 
,  1884,  to  study  the  means  of  promoting 
American  commerce,  reported  in  favor  of  es- 


tablishing regular  and  direct  steam  communi- 
cation with  those  countries,  and  of  improving 
the  consular  service  bv  appointing  American 
citizens  who  shall  be  allowed  to  act  as  agents 
for  American  manufacturers.  They  recommend 
sending  young  men  familiar  with  the  Spanish 
language  as  commercial  traveling  agents.  The 
conclusion  of  new  treaties  of  commerce  is 
urged.  American  hardware,  axes,  knives, 
spades,  and  other  agricultural  implements,  now 
find  a  ready  sale  in  Spanish  America.  Ger- 
man and  other  European  manufacturers  imi- 
tate American  trade-marks.  American  locks, 
sewing-machines,  unbleached  cottons, oil-cloths, 
furniture,  and  many  other  articles,  are  fast  su- 
perseding those  of  European  make.  The  ex- 
tent of  American  commerce  with  the  neigh- 
boring republics  is,  however,  insignificant  as 
compared  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  moch 
less  than  that  of  Germany  or  France.  English 
exporters  are  able  to  give  long  credits,  chaziging 
6  per  cent,  interest  per  annum.  The  foUowing 
table  g^ves  the  quantities,  as  far  as  they  are  pub- 
lished by  the  Treasury  Department,  and  the  val- 
ues of  all  the  larger  articles  of  export,  the  prod- 
uct of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  vear  1864- 
*85,  compared  with  the  previous  twelvemonth : 
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ARTICLES. 


Xowen  and  reapers 

Other  agrlealtiml  implem^nta 

Animals: 

CatxiB No.. 

Hogs No.. 

Horsea.... ■•■•......  .No.. 

Molea. No.. 

Sheep No . . 

Other  antmals  aod  finrls 

Pahitfags  and  statnarr 

Bark,  and  oztraet  of,  for  taonlng. 

Bookai  mapa,  eDgxariDga,  and  other  printed  matter. . . 

Bcaa^  and  mannflwtnrea  of. 

BrcadBtoffli: 

Bariflj bosh.. 

Bread  and  blicalt lbs.. 

iBdlan  com bush. . 

lDdiaa-«oni  meal bbk.. 

Oata bush.. 

OatoMal Iba.. 

^re boah.. 

wheat bush.. 

Wbeat-floar bbls.. 

AO  othar  breadatnlBi,  and  preparatlooa  ot  na«d  as 

Ibod 

Candles lbs.. 

(.Carriages  and  horao-cars 

Can  fbr  ataam  railroads. No . . 

CuAtKB  for  saosaifea.  

Ohemkala,  drags,  dres,  and  medicines : 

Adds 

Ashea,  pot  and  pearl Iba.. 

Draa  and  djestolb 

Omseof lbs.. 

ICedfeinaB.  patent  or  proprietary 

Kouta,  berba,  and  harss,  n.  e.  s 

AU  other 

docks,  and  parts  of. 

Watehaai  and  parts  of 

Gnl: 

Anthracite tons . . 

Bitiiminons tons.. 

Copper: 

Ore.. tons.. 

Infota.  bara, and  old lbs.. 

Manolhetnrss  of 

CoctML  and  manoihotnrea  of : 

Sealafamd. lbs.. 

Othernnmaaaftatiired lbs.. 

Colored yards.. 

TTooolared yards. . 

Wearlnir-appsr^ 

All  other  mannflMstnres  of. 

Earthen,  stone,  and  ehina  ware 

Effs doi.. 

Fancy  srtlelsa : 

Permmery  and  eosmetlos 

Aflothor. 

FartfliMn tons.. 

Fish: 

Codfish,  dried,  smoked,  and  cored lbs.. 

Kaekeval,  pickled bbls.. 

Salinoa,  canned 

Other  tteh,  dried,  smoked,  and  cared,  n.  e.  s. . . lbs. . 

Oysteia 

Otter  shaU-flsh 

Fhx,  hemp,  and  Jnte,  mannbctares  of: 

Ba^ 

Cordate^ Iba.. 

Twine  

All  other. 

FMta: 

Apples,  dried lbs.. 

Apples,  green  or  ripe bbls.. 

Fnilts,  canned 

Other. 

AH  other. 

Fan  and  Aussktns ! 

0taaa  and  glaiewsra 

GfaMoaa,  or  grape-annr Iba.. 

6r«aaeandsoap-ttoek 

Ganpowder 

AflotberesplosiTM 

Hair,  and  manoihetaraa  of 

Hay tons.. 

Huea  and  sUaa,  other  than  ftars 


QVAKTITUta. 


vAim. 


18SS. 


185,S95 

65,0*25 

1.943 

284,509 


029,180 

1M71,9T8 

61,884,416 

860,510 

4,191,698 

861806,418 

8.960,558 

S4,6C8,714 

10,647,971 


8,946,468 
663 


77^688 
877^816 


688,481 
688,487 

41.616 
44,678,498 


7,764,088 

1,884,896,444 

88.788,118 

114,806.696 


840,768 


186,976 

18,178,987 
84,680 

■'6,*617,847 


7,290,887 


IMI'^^66 
676,867 


1,886,796 
'i,89ii576 

"11,169 


1884. 


190.518 

46382 

8,781 

8,748 

878,874 


784^66 

17,660,740 

4^247,490 

868,779 

1,760,876 

87,856.487 

6,880,806 

70,849,019 

9,168,860 


1,907,409 
""8*6fe9 


744,769 


649,040 
646,'2ti6 

19,807 
16,989,080 


o,>i9S^866 

1,868.978,664 

86,441,296 

99,760,460 


896,484 


161,868 

14,989,188 
18,108 

"7,174,883 


6,976,;76 


6,566,746 
105,400 


188ft. 


6,778,116 


16,908 


$1,848,888 
1,818^496 

19,908,146 
679,188 
876,887 
187.580 
612,668 
68,868 
887,146 
846,818 
1,889.860 
688,118 

846,808 

708,087 

88,008,868 

816,459 

1,689,708 

1,086.011 

8,000,894 

78.988,097 

68,166,608 

786,771 
866,719 
l,49^496 
869,058 
648,861 


666,148 

761,168 

1,817,488 

"*9.b6ll887 

1,809,048 

186,898 

8,586,481 
1,980,641 

4,789,601 

6,828,908 

118,620 

1,685,686 

800,876,888 

2.880,567 

7,919,670 

867,876 
1,418,579 

185,886 


986,881 
608,604 
910,778 

784,868 
189,663 
2,860,567 
864,196 
716,619 
411,984 

898,616 
684,878 

891,i68 

1,068,589 

1,578,126 

478,944 

*' 406.720 

4,162,088 

788.916 

60,078 

n3.855 

18%868 

1,181,468 

671,198 

804.705 

1,888,068 

884,219 


1884. 

$8,096,898 
1,846,469 

17,865,496 
627,480 
424317 
490,809 
850,146 
46,888 
176,889 

,    898,861 

1,414,961 

801,014 

408,688 

847,671 

87,648,044 

618,789 

700,694 

771,471 

4383,106 

75,086,678 

61,189,696 

864396 

84U3(i0 

1,688,469 

1,444,089 

499,184 


676,498 

614,996 

1340,668 

1,168,484 
191,806 

8,068.660 
13n,959 

2,980,896 

2,606.279 

160,686 

1,160,678 

196,864,681 

8,679,866 

7308,861 

849,970 
1,468,714 

886,847 


408,206 

744,976 

1,^)96,021 

784.946 
107,960 
8388,026 
41^006 
673,487 
888,060 

629,817 
678,148 

•  •  •  •  ■  ■  • 

196,418 

894,8.'H> 
422,447 
496,148 

"484^478 

8,996,163 

889,766 

918.628 

716,650 

894,630 

8S8309 

640,989 

809.781 

13<H329 

68,764 
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HoM. lb«.. 

Inatft-rabber  and  gutU-jMirohA,  mjumfactiireB  of 

IjutrameotA,  ncleutlflc  telegmph,  telephone,  and  other 
Iron  and  eteel,  and  mannlkotnrea  of: 

Caatinga 

Flre-anna. 

Lo^a,  hlngea,  and  other  boUdera^  hardware 

Maehlnerr 

Naila  and  apikee tba.. 

Printing-preMoa,  and  parte  of 

8teelraila tone.. 

'    Bawa  andtoola 

Bcaloa  and  Iwlanoea 

Bewlng-maehinea,  and  parte  of. 

Steam-englnea,  and  paitaof— 

LooomotlTe-enii^ea No. 

Btationaiy  enginea. No.. 

Bollera  and  pwta  of  englnea 

Btorea  and  rangea,  and  parte  ot 

Wire Iba.. 

All  other  manoftctnrea,  ore,  eto 

Jewelry,  and  manaliMtaraa  of  gold  Mid  aOver. 

liunpa  and  appUanoea  Ibr  Ulamlnatlng 

Leatner,  and  mannfhrtnrea  of: 

Bof^  grain,  BpHta,  and  nppera 

Patent  or  enameled. 

Bole Iba.. 

Allother. 

Bootaand  ahoea palra.. 

Hameae  and  aaddlea 

All  other  mannflirtnraa  of 

Halt  liqnora : 

In  bottlea dnc. . 

Notlnbottlea gala.. 

Marble  and  atone,  and  mannlkctorea  of 

Oneana No.. 

Plano-fartca No. . 

All  other  moaieal  tnatramenta 

Boain bbla.. 

Tar,  turpentine,  and  pitch bbla.. 

dl-cake  and  oU-eake  meal Iba. . 

OUa: 

lArd gala.. 

Sperm gala.. 

Whale  andflah gala.. 

Other  animal gala . . 

Mineral,  erade gala . . 

Naphthaa gala. . 

IDnmlnatlng. gala . . 

LnbHcating  and  heavy  paxafflne  oQ gala. . 

Beeidaom bbla . . 

Cotton-aeed gala.. 

Volatile  or  eaaentlaL 

Other  Tegetable 

Ore,  rold-  uid  allTer'bearing 

Parafflne  and  parafllne-wmx Iba.. 

Pain  ta  and  paintera*  oolora 

Paper,  and  mannlhctarea  of. 

PUted  ware 

Prarlalona  (oomprlaing  meat  and  dairy  prodaeta): 

Beei;  canned 

Beef,  freeh Iba.. 

Beef,  aalted  or  pickled. Iba. . 

Beet  other  cored Iba. . 

Tallow Ibe.. 

Mntton Iba. . 

Imitation  bntter Iba. . 

The  oil Iba. . 

Bacon. Iba.. 

Hama Iba . . 

Poi%:,  aalted  or  cored Ibe . . 

Lard Iba.. 

A II  other  meat  prod  acta 

Bntter Ibe.. 

Cbeeae Ibe.. 

Milk 

QnlckailTer Iba.. 

Becds: 

Clover lbs. . 

Timothy Iba.. 

Other 

Bilk,  manniiwtiirea  of 

Soap: 

Toilet  or  fkttcy 

All  other lbs.. 

Alcohol proof  gala.. 

Bom proof  gala.. 


QVAJITITLIB. 


TALvaa. 


1880. 


1884. 


1880. 


7,0fi&,289 


8,afi2,&08 

'""im 


65 
109 


M18,784 


87,818,711 


888,816 
170,118 


6,SM 
915 


1,860,286 
'48i,6H84i 


916,167 

809.S46 

977,768 

106,798 

81.087,999 

lfi.692,8fi8 

468,848,019 

18,008,488 

166,280 

6^,879 


94^877,488 


11^78ft,8«0 

48,143,705 

572,427 

60.481,769 

8365,660 

761,988 

87,120,217 

84.\980,606 

64,201  JB81 

70,6G0J66 

888,215,979 

'  *8i.'6e2J88 
111,998,990 

***  blKsCT 

17.667.925 
8,880,787    I 


18,804,988 

4.711,094 

876,688 


18,616,648 


9^66,977 

'""isoi 


882 
186 


6,678,668 


82,481,&98 

""ioiiit 


288.288 
886,896 


8,868 
1,080 


1,645,211 
'094347^1 


712,f96 

848.069 

468.916 

159,486 

67,186,889 

16,045,411 

416,616,608 

10,516,686 

126,128 

8,60^946 


17,089,817 


180,784.064 

42,879,911 

641,168 

68,091,108 

8,982,856 

1,587,688 

87,786,169 

841,679,410 

47,919.968 

60,863  j)l  8 

866,094,719 

''86,'627;874 
112,869,676 

"iimjim 

27,404.787 
6,886,804 


14,169.484 

8,897,088 

667,847 


$1,891,864 

•  686,166 

449,687 

886,179 

1,700,666 

1,166,654 

8,7iM,790 

946,866 

177.111 

806,401 

1,106,474 

878,961 

8,808,608 

788,408 
187,676 
109,086 
809,808 
848,948 
8^189,870 
880,690 
688^7 

8,678.991 
891,948 

6,416,880 
861,616 
608,161 
178,411 
376,467 

486,881 

66,097 

618,605 


112,788 

8,809,816 

96,196 

6,674,466 

666,486 

188,499 

821,287 

76,886 

6,908,888 

1,872,890 
40,074,887 

8,688,888 
874,114 

8,614,698 

84.%878 

n,808 

188.629 

1,725,844 
851,607 
972.498 
609«878 

4,814,780 

11,189,481 

8,619,146 

78.896 

8,882,476 

824,099 

92,779 

4,858,858 

81,058,767 

6,080,600 

6,177,186 

82,606.171 

961,296 

8,648,608 

10.444,409 

881.114 

806,680 

1,586,414 

167,6M 

488,947 

74.610 

607,894 

821.296 
860,868 


|8.26\211 

686,046 
667,484 

871,608 

l,866,b81 
920,888 

6,856,481 
806,626 
208.465 
119,284 

1,290,448 
884.665 

8,668,814 

8,619,946 
171,040 
861,907 
907,180 
868,866 

4,825,644 
668,885 
490,491 

8,068.651 
116,B1T 

4,618,106 
880,906 
602,985 
816i760 
468«684 

461,661 
78,069 
608,860 
611,168 
800.686 
187,804 

8,909,074 
810,126 

7,116,168 

604,218 

825^6 

190,704 

160,118 

6^12,974 

1.078,661 

88,196,840 

8,179,695 

858,679 

1,670,671 

196,910 

64,748 

1,058,841 

1,868,197 

477,460 

989,681 

468,768 

8,178,767 

11,987,881 

8,908,875 

67,758 

4,798,875 

888,087 

171,110 

4,671,848 

£8,797,480 

6,867,415 

4,749,668 

86,80^9fi8 

646,885 

8,760,771 

11,668.718 

808,006 

427,219 

8,780,615 

870,411 

876,157 

80,578 

740,486 

764,988 
888,887 


y 
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ARTICIXS. 


BoorboD  wb  Iskj proof  g»1 8 . . 

Bye  wtilakj. proof  gals. . 

AJ!  other  flfdrlU proof  gate.. 

Spirits  of  tnrpootlDe..... gate.. 

Starch. Iba.. 

6  utkioerT,  otoept  of  pap«r 

bagar  aod  molaaaea : 

MolaB««  tad  Binip g>l8. . 

Bogar,  biuwii... lbs.. 

Sogai^  refined lbs.. 

Caodf  and  eonfeetioDory 

Tobaeoo: 

Leaf lbs.. 

Cisarettea M.. 

Btama  and  trim oif nga lbs . . 

Ail othermaoufiMSturea  of. 

Tarabh gals.. 

P«aa  and  beaaa bash.. 

Potatoea bash.. 

Ali  other  Tegetables,  inclndiDg  canned 

Bteaxnera  a^  to  foreigners tons. . 

6aiRag>TeaselA  sold  abroad tons. . 

Whalaboae lbs.. 

Wiae 

Wood,  and  msoalkctares  of : 

Bouds,  deala.  and  planks M  feet. . 

Hoops  and  hoop-polea 

tibooks — 

Boz-abooks 

Other  shooka / 

Btavea  aod  headings 

AH  other  wood  and  lamber 

Bawed  timber M  feet. . 

Hewed  timber enbic  feet. . 

Logs,  aod  other  timber 

Doonk  sash  and  blinds,  and  boose  finishings 

Hi^gaheada  and  barrela,  empty 

Hoaaahokl  Atraitura. 

Wooden-ware 

All  other  maonlbetnres  of. 

Wool.  Bad  mannfkcCorea  of: 

W«utDg  apparel 

Other  maaulhotares  of  wool,  and  raw  wool 

AH  other  namanaftietnred  articles 

AJl  other  manolhetnred  artidea. 

Total  Talae  of  exports  of  domesdc  merehandise. 


Qir  Aim  TIBS. 


1680. 


6o^ln 

61,S73 
8,987,816 
«,S51,968 


6,749,859 

169,0&9 

Sd2,67i,885 


819,821,907 

102,679 

11,866,489 

ao',899 

871,024 
880,857 

1,698 

4,889 
188,488 


418,115 


l.'»,84S 
8,815,168 


18S4. 


8,595,991 

884,087 

88,991 

11300.789 

6,787,W)9 


6,906,005 

202,079 

75,980,784 


198,180,680 

7y,0.32 
16,026,b67 

""106^888 
201,106 
554,618 

1.498 

5.VW 
98,658 


414,980 


901,257 
10,615.065 


▼ALinEfl. 


188A, 


$3,890,108 

550,128 

44,288 

8,680,281 

876,274 

895^188 

858.894 

9,089 

16,071,699 

88,098 

81,799,851 
817,668 
226,585 
8,488,866 
184,108 
522,292 
865,887 
8(18,186 
261,265 
126,195 
470.089 
95,899 

6,fS48,115 
846,698 

8n.\886 
l,466i465 
1,950,744 
1,546,128 
1,609,485 
1,889,281 
1,691,780 

415.508 

884,206 
8,128,698 

821,464 
1,580,714 

688,726 

268.776 

1,186.968 

8,179,608 


$786,668,080 


1884. 


$2,236,617 

b6e,728 

56,489 

8,88^500 

8n5;515 

842,989 

898,966 

14,665 

5,402,198 

118,046 

17.405,284 
248,890 
860,526 
2,281,567 
809,715 
409,074 
874,588 
829,517 
800,200 

81,140 
819,508 

94,283 

7,079,701 
856,470 

186.858 
1,586,487 
8,686,478 
1,898,665 
2,247,828 
1,785,888 
1,704.685 

468,608 

820,184 
8,429,881 

406,264 
1,784,888 

682,658 

174.588 

1,188,288 

8,816,544 


$784,964,858 


The  retains  of  the  exports  of  foreign  mer- 
chaadise  show  an  increase  in  the  shipments  of 
coffee  from  26,152,679  pounds,  valned  at  $2,- 
731,311,  to  83,885,146  pounds,  valued  at  $8,- 
334,048 ;  a  decline  in  the  transit  trade  in  tea 
from  7,603,966  to  5,730,591  pounds,  or  in  value 
from  $1,822,853  to  $911,801;  a  falling  off  in 
timber,  rice,  in  rails,  in  other  iron  manufact- 
ures, in  Sisal  grass  and  similar  textile  mate- 
rialB,  and  in  various  manufactured  products, 
with  an  increase  in  some  finished  manufact- 
ures and  in  lead,  tobacco,  wool  and  woolen 
manafactnrea,  silk  manufactures,  etc.  The 
trade  with  Canada  has  suffered  from  the  gen- 
eral depression  and  from  the  continued  effects 
of  the  Canadian  tariffl  The  Pacific  and  over- 
land trade  in  Asiatic  products  has  also  de- 
clined. But  the  returns  indicate  an  improv- 
iug  trade,  to  some  extent,  witii  Mexico  and 
certain  other  parts  of  Spanish  America. 

COMOy  FUEB  STATE  OP  THb  The  conclusions 
of  the  Berlin  Conference,  embodied  in  a  gener- 
al aot^  left  King  Leopold  and  the  International 
AsKMnation  free  to  organize  an  independent 
state  for  the  exercise  of  the  sovereignty  over 
the  Congo  region  which  Europe  and  America 
conceded  to  the  Association.  The  territory 
awarded  to  the  Association  bj  the  Conference 


has  an  extent  of  1,100,000  square  miles.  The 
population  is  computed  by  Mr.  Stanley,  who 
found  the  river-banks  between  the  cataracts 
and  Stanley  Falls  inhabited  by  from  800,000  to 
900,000  souls,  to  be  about  40,000,000. 

BMaitBtftlie  ilHcai  Ctaference. — ^The  confer- 
ence of  powers  interested  in  Africa,  which  met 
on  the  invitation  of  the  German  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  French  Government,  assembled 
in  Berlin  Nov.  15,  1884,  and  separated  Feb. 
26,  1885.  The  powers  represented  by  pleni- 
potentiaries were  Germany,  Austria- Hungary, 
Belgium,  Denmark,  Spain,  the  United  States 
of  America,  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  the 
I^etherlands,  Portugal,  Russia,  Sweden  and 
Norway,  and  Turkey.  The  purposes  .of  the 
Conference  were  to  introduce  freedom  of  com- 
merce into  the  basin  and  the  embouchures  of 
the  Congo,  to  extend  to  the  Congo  and  the  Ni- 
ger the  principles  of  freedom  of  navigation 
adopted  in  relation  to  various  international 
rivers  at  the  Vienna  Congress,  and  to  decide 
upon  the  formalities  to  be  observed  by  the 
powers  in  taking  possession  of  new  territory 
on  the  coasts  of  Africa.  The  decisions  of  the 
Conference  were  embodied  in  an  acU  gSnSrale. 
On  the  motion  of  the  Italian  representative, 
who  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Kasson,  representing 
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the  United  States,  it  was  decided  that  in  case  tones  proclaim  themselves  neutral  and  observe 
ofaserions  misonderstanding  arising  between  the  obligations  of  neutrality.  If  a  power  poe- 
any  of  the  powers  in  relation  to  territories  sessed  of  territorial  rights  in  the  Congo  basin 
lying  within  the  neutralized  Congo  district^  a  becomes  involved  in  war,  the  treaty  powers 
resort  to  mediation  must  always  precede  mill-  promise  to  lend  their  good  offices  with  both 
tary  action.  Since  the  political  institutions  of  belligerents  to  induce  them  to  abstain  from 
the  United  States  precluded  the  ratification  of  extending  hostilities  to  territories  lying  within 
the  Mte  genSrale  by  that  power,  at  an  early  date  the  free-trade  district.  Mr.  Kasson  proposed 
it  was  agreed  that  the  International  Commis-  the  absolute  neutralization  of  the  conventional 
sion,  which  was  to  meet  within  six  months  Congo  bann,  but  the  objections  of  some  of  the 
atter  the  ratification  of  the  act  of  navigation,  delegates,  especially  of  Baron  de  Courcel,  the 
should  be  nominated  by  lave  of  the  powers.  French  representative,  led  to  the  adoption  of 
The  eastern  limit  of  the  neutralized  Congo  dis-  this  compromise.  The  articles  binding  the 
trict  was  altered  so  as  to  follow  the  watt^r-shed  powers  to  appeal  to  mediation  before  appeal- 
of  the  eastern  afiluents  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  ing  to  arms  in  case  of  a  serious  disagreement 
The  northern  and  southern  limits  were  left  as  with  regard  to  territories  within  the  free-trade 
proposed  in  behalf  of  the  International  Asso-  district,  was  added  afterward  in  committee, 
elation,  as  was  the  Atlantic  coast-line  made  free  The  fourth  chapter  contains  the  act  of  naviga- 
to  the  commerce  of  all  nations.  The  general  tion  of  the  Congo.  The  International  Corn- 
act  of  the  Berlin  Conference^thns  termed,  to  mission  for  the  Navigation  of  the  Congo  will 
distinguish  it  from  the  Berlin  Treaty  of  1878  draw  up  navigation,  river  police,  pilot,  and 
—consists  of  six  chapters.  The  first  con-  quarantine  rules,  which  are  to  be  submitted  to 
tains  a  declaration  of  freedom  of  trade  in  the  the  powers  for  spproval,  as  well  as  the  tariffs, 
basin  of  the  Congo,  and  provisions  connected  The  International  Commission  is  empowered 
therewith.  The  conventional  basin  of  the  Con-  to  ordain  the  construction  of  works  necessary 
go  comprises  all  the  regions  drained  by  the  to  assure  the  navigability  of  the  Congo  in  ac- 
Congo  and  its  affluents  and  by  Lake  Tangan-  cordance  with  the  needs  of  international  trade 
yika  and  its  tributaries,  the  littoral  of  the  At-  on  sections  where  no  power  exercises  sovereign 
lantic  Ocean  from  Sette  Camma  to  the  river  rights,  and  in  concert  with  the  riparian  power 
Loge,  and  the  region  lying  between  the  rivers  on  other  sections :  to  fix  pilot,  general  naviga- 
flowing  into  the  ocean  and  the  Loge,  and  lines  tion,  and  harbor  dues ;  to  administer  the  reve- 
running  from  the  sources  of  those  rivers  to  the  nue  derived  therefrom ;  to  superintend  a  quar- 
northem  and  the  southern  water-shed  of  the  antine  establishment  at  the  mouth  of  the  Con- 
Congo.  The  littoral  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  be-  go;  and  to  appoint  officials  for  the  general 
tween  the  fifth  degree  of  north  latitude  and  service  of  navigation  and  its  own  employes, 
the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi,  is  declared  free  to  The  riverain  fK>wers  appoint  sub  -  inspectors 
commerce  as  far  as  the  contracting  powers  are  on  sections  of  the  river  occupied  by  them, 
concerned,  but  without  undertaking  engage-  They  are  also  expected  to  construct  wharves, 
ments  with  reference  to  the  governments  es-  warehouses,  etc.,  on  those  sections.  All  harbor 
tablisbed  on  the  shore,  such  as  Portugal  and  dues  for  the  use  of  these  local  establishments 
Zanzibar,  except  to  use  their  good  offices  to  must  be  in  proportion  to  tlieir  cost.  I  ilot 
secure  from  these  governments  the  most  favor-  dues  must  not  exceed  the  value  of  the  service 
able  conditions  to  the  traffic  of  all  nations.  The  rendered.  The  general  navigation  dues,  in- 
other  articles  of  this  chapter  relate  to  the  free  eluding  lighthouse  dues,  must  be  based  on  ton- 
access  of  all  fiags  to  the  streams  and  lakes  of  nage,  following  the  rules  adopted  for  the  Dan- 
the  Congo  basin,  the  free  import  of  all  wares,  ube.  The  Commission  may  call  for  the  assbt- 
snbject  only  to  dues  necessary  in  the  interest  ance  of  the  war- vessels  of  any  of  tlie  signatory 
of  trade,  without  paying  import  or  transit  powers.  War-vcFsels  of  the  signatory  powers 
dues,  the  prohibition  of  monopolies  or  trading  are  exempt  from  the  payment  of  general  navi- 
privileges,  the  equal  rights  of  foreigners  with  gation  dues.  The  International  Commission  is 
those  of  subjects  of  the  sovereign  states,  the  empowered  to  contract  loans  on  the  vote  of 
protection  of  natives,  travelers,  and  mission-  two  thirds  of  its  members.  The  Congo,  its 
aries,  and  freedom  of  worship,  the  introduc-  affluents,  and  all  the  works  and  means  of  com- 
tion  of  .the  rigtme  of  the  Postal  Union,  and  the  munication  in  charge  of  the  Commist'ion,  are 
surveillance  of  the  Navigation  Commission,  declared  neutral  and  open  to  all  traffic  in  time 
The  second  chapter  contains  a  declaration  bind-  of  war,  the  same  as  in  time  of  peace,  except 
ing  the  powers  exercising  sovereign  rights  in  for  the  transit  of  contraband  of  war  destined 
the  Congo  basin  to  employ  all  the  means  at  for  a  belligerent.  Roads,  milwayb,  or  lateral 
their  disposal  to  put  an  end  to  the  slave-trade,  canals  constructed  for  the  special  purpose  of 
and  to  punish  those  who  engage  in  it.  The  obviating  tlie  innavigability  or  correcting  the 
third  chapter  contains  the  long-debated  pro-  imperfections  of  the  river  route*  shall  be  oon- 
visions  with  reference  to  the  neutralization  of  sidered  as  dependencies  of  the  river,  and  open 
the  Congo  basin.  Each  of  the  signatory  pow-  to  the  trade  of  all  nations  equally  with  it  The 
ers  binds  itself  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  general  act  c<»ntains  the 
territories  if  the  powers  exercising  the  rights  act  of  navigation  for  the  Niger.  The  sixth 
of  sovereignty  or  protectorate  over  those  terri-  chapter  contains  a  declaration  of  the  essential 
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conditions  to  be  obeerved  in  order  that  new  oo-  of  tlie  Oongo  estaarj,  with  a  ooast-f rontage  of 
cupations  on  the  coast  of  Africa  maybe  held  thirtj-eight  miles,  extending  to  Red  Point. 
effective.     These  require  that  a  power  occupy-  By  this  arrangement  the  Association  secured 
ing  new  territory  or  establish injic  a  protectorate  a  river  terminus  to  the  projected  railroad,  to 
shall  notify  the  other  signatory  powers  in  be  built  along  the  cataract-broken  stretch  from 
order  that  they  may  advance  any  claims  of   Stanley  Pool  to  Yivi,  as  well  as  a  short  coast- 
their  own  over  the  tract    Tiie  powers  occu-  line  and  a  position  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oongo. 
pnng  territoriee  on  the  coast  are  expected  to  England  and  France  united  with  Germany  in 
io^are  the  establishment  of  authority  sufficient  exeroiaing  pressure  upon  Portugal  to  secure 
TO  protect  existing  rights,  and  free  trade  and  this  oompromise,  and  France  contributed  a 
transit,  if  the  power  has  bound  itself  to  secure  territorial  sacrifice,  ceding  to  Portugal  a  strip 
them.    The  seventh  chapter  contains  general  of  the  coast  north  of  the  Ohiloango  river,  the 
dispositions  with  reference  to  the  ratification  limit  of  the  ooast-Une  claimed  by  Portugal, 
and  amendment  of  the  general  act  and  its  adop-  about  equal  to  the  strip  ceded  to  the  Associa- 
tioQ  by  any  other  power  at  any  time.  .  tion  at  the  month  of  the  Oongo.    Portugal 
The  PsrtttlM  tf  the  Ltwer  Coiiga*— The  Inter-  was  thus  secured  in  possession  of  the  coast- 
national  Association  was  unable  to  secure  the  region  north  of  the  Oongo,  including  the  dis- 
sapport  of  the  powers  to  its  claim  to  the  whole  tricts  of  Kabinda,   Molembo,  Landana,   and 
of  the  lower  Oongo  and  Atlantic  coast-line  Massabe,  where  a  liu^  trade  has  long  been 
from  the  Logo  to  the  Niadi-  Kwilu  river.    The  carried  on  without  any  organized  administra- 
eDtire  district  was  placed  under  the  free-trade  tion  except  that  supplied  by  the  traders.    The 
sv.^iem,  but  in  respect  to  sovereign  rights  it  Association  obtained  Banana,  the  most  impor- 
was  obliged  to  come  to  a  comprombe  with  tanttrade-center  on  the  west  coast  of  equatorial 
Portagal  and  France,  and  divide  the  territory  Africa,  with  the  exception  of  Loando. 
with  those  powers.    Portugal  claimed  both  Before  the  arrival  of  the  decisions  of  the 
banka  of  the  estuary  of  the  Oongo  and  the  Berlin  Oonference  on  the  Oongo,  and  as  late  as 
littoral  north  of  Ambriz,  as  far  as  latitude  5^  March,  1885,  the  Portuguese  naval  authorities 
12'  south.    This  claim,  based  on  traditional  and  mercantile  agents  in  the  lower  Oongo  re- 
rights  of  sovereignty,  was  recognized  in  the  gion  were  busy  making  treaties  with  natives 
provisional  Anglo -Portugueee  treaty,  which  on  both  banks  of  the  Oongo.    The  Portuguese 
was  rejected  by  the  other  powers,  led  by  G^r-  flag  was  hoisted  at  various  places  on  the  coast 
manj.     Since  then  Portugal  had  attempted  between  Banana  Point  and  Kabinda. 
to  perfect  her  title  to  sovereignty  by  effect-  The  compromise  arranged  with  France  left 
m  occupation  of  certain  places  in  the  dis-  the  Association  undisputed  master  of  the  left 
pated  district.    North  of  6"*  12f  south  latitude  bank  of  the  Oongo  around  and  above  Stanley 
tliere  were  spots  along  the  coast  under  the  PooL    It  was  obliged,  in  retnm,  to  abandon 
protectorate  of  France,  and  others  under  the  to  France  the  whole  of  the  Kwilu  district 
protectorate  of  Portugal.    At  Rudolfstadt,  at  lying  north  of  the  Ohiloango,  and  to  evacuate 
the  month  of  the  Niadi  Kwilu,  began  the  the  line  of  stations  along  the  Kiadi-Kwilu 
chaia  of  stations  of  the  International  Associa-  river,  fourteen  in  number.    The  boundary  be- 
tioa,  extending  to  Leopold ville.     Along  the  tween  the  French  territory  of  the  Gaboon, 
Coni^o,  beginning  at  Vivi,  on  the  north  bank,  thus  extended,  and  the  territory  of  the  Free 
another  fine  of  stations  follows  the  road  built  State,  follows  the  Ohiloango  river  from  where 
by  Stanley  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river,  it  enters  the  Portuguese  endaze  up  to  its 
France  daimed  the  coast  from  where  the  coast*  source,  thence  runs  in  an  easterly  and  south- 
Hne  claimed  by  Portugal  ended  to  the  river  easterly  direction  till  it  joins  the  Oongo  at  a 
that  flows  into  the  ocean  at  Sette  Oamma,  point  just  above  Manyanga,  and  thence  follows 
thus  depriving  the  Association  of  all  frontage  the  channel  of  the  Oongo  to  a  point  Just  north 
on  the  Atlantic.    France  claimed  also,  in  vir-  of  the  eanator  and  east  of  the  Likona  river, 
tae  of  treaties  concluded  with  native  chie&  by  where  it  leayes  the  Oon^o  for  the  Junction  of 
^  Brazza,  the  whole  interior  north  of  the  the  Likona  water-shed  with  tiie  17th  meridian, 
^oogo,  except  a  strip  on  the  Oongo,  and  at  and  then  follows  that  meridian  northward. 
Stanley  Pool  laid  claim  not  only  to  the  right  luCltitlM  ef  the  €Mge  Fiee  State.— A  constitu- 
bank,  which  was  conceded  to  her,  but  to  the  tion  for  the  new  state  was  devised  by  Prof. 
left  bank  also,  where  the  International  Asso-  Ahn,  and  the  work  completed,  since  his  death, 
'iation  was  established.    The  French  claim  to  by  Ool.  Strauch  and  Sir  Travers  Twiss.    It 
both  hanks  of  the  Oongo  extended  from  below  followed  the  principles  of  an  English  colonial 
Stanley  Pool  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kwango.  administration.    At  the  head  of  the  state  was 
Bj  the  arrangements  concluded   between  to  be  a  governor,  with  the  title  of  chrfd'eitat^ 
Portugal  and  the  Association,  the  Portuguese  and  under  him  three  deputy-goyemors,  presid- 
cUim  to  the  sea-ooast  up  to  sonth  latitude  6^  ing  over  different  districts.    The  headquarters 
13'  was  recognized,  and  her  right  to  the  south-  of  the  administration  were  to  be  in  Brusiels. 
cm  bank  of  the  Oongo  as  far  as  Kokki  and  to  The  King  of  the  Belgians  had  expended  on  the 
the  ooontry  south  of  a  line  running  due  east  Association  25,000,000  francs   down  to  the 
from  Kokki  to  the  Kwango.    In  return.  Port-  close  of  the  conference,  and  promised  to  en- 
^f^  ceded  to  the  Association  the  right  bank  dow  the  state  with  an  income  of  1,000,000 
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francs  a  year.    The  flag  of  the  Assooiation,  a  their  way,  the  coast  and  interior  would  have 

golden  star  on  a  hlae  ground,  already  r«oog-  remained  a  no-man's-land  over  which  their 

nized  hy  several  governments^  heoame  the  flag  own  resources  were  sufficient  for  the  protec- 

of  the  ^ee  Oongo  State.  tion  of  their  interests.    In  financial  means, 

King  Leopold,  with  the  approval  of  the  Bel-  men,  and  munitions,  and  power  and  Influence 
gian  legislature,  assumed  the  title  of  Sovereign  over  the  natives,  some  of  these  great  mer- 
of  the  Congo  State,  and  appointed  a  Cabinet  cantile  houses  were  not  inferior  to  the  new 
for  the  new  kingdom.  Col.  Strauch,  previous-  state,  while  their  organization  was  more  com- 
ly  President  of  the  International  African  As-  pact  and  efficient.  Besides  the  160  white  em- 
sociation,  was  made  Premier  and  Minister  of  ploy^  of  the  new  state,  it  has  in  its  service 
the  Interior  and  of  War.  M.  van  Eetvelde,  2,200  blacks,  including  800  Zanribaris,  800 
late  consul-general  at  Bombay,  was  appointed  Eroomen,  800  Hanssas,  and  800  Eabindas. 
Minister  of  Commerce.  M.  van  Neuss,  a  high  There  have  been  sent  out  to  the  Congo  5,000 
Belgian  official,  became  Minister  of  Finance,  rifles  and  a  number  of  cannon  and  machine- 
Brussels  was  declared  to  be  the  seat  of  govern-  guns.  The  import  of  European  fire-arms  for 
ment.  Arrangements  were  made  for  the  en-  sale  to  the  natives  has  been  interdicted  by  the 
trance  of  the  Free  State  into  the  Universal  new  Government,  but  not  that  of  flint-lock 
Postal  Union  on  Jan.  1, 1886.  guns,  which  are  so  common  an  article  of  trade 

The  SetdsMeitB  ef  the  Cs^go/  Stanley  left  the  as  to  constitute  the  unit  of  account  in  barter- 
Congo  in  October,  1884.  His  successor  in  the  ing  with  the  natives  in  some  places.  In  Au- 
chief  command  was  Col.  Sir  F.  de  Winton.  In  gust  the  death  was  reported  of  the  Marchese 
the  summer  of  1885  reports  reached  Europe  of  Bonfanti,  a  naturalizea  American  citizen,  and 
the  breaking  down  of  the  organization  of  the  M.  Casman,  a  Belgian,  two  prominent  officials 
Association  on  the  Congo,  of  privations,  sick-  of  the  Congo  State. 

ness,  and  death  among  the  employes,  of  con-  The  plan  of  establishing  a  line  of  stations  be- 
flicts  with  the  natives,  of  the  falsity  of  official  tween  Lake  Tanganyika  and  the  upper  Congo 
reports  of  the  climate  and  resources  of  the  was  abandoned,  and  the  expedition  sent  for 
country.    The  Congo  State  was  represented  as  that  purpose  to  Zanzibar  was  recalled  in  March, 
a  swindle,  which  was  prevented  irom  being  The  following  stations  have  been  established  by 
eicposed  by  the  secrecy  with  which  its  adOfairs  the  Association  in  the  valley  of  the  Oongo : 
were  conducted.    Mr.  Tisdell,  who  ascended  Mpozo,  Banza,  Manteka,  Yoondah,  Lnknngo, 
to  the  middle  Congo,  made  an  unfavorable  re-  South  Manyanga,  Lutete,  Leopoldville,  Kin- 
port  to  the  United  States  Government  on  the  chassa,  Kimpoko,  Msouta,  Eouamout,  Bolobo, 
productiveness  and  salubrity  of  the  country.  LoukoleliL  and  Equator,  situate  on  the  south 
The  officers  of  the  Association  answered  these  bank  of  the  river,  and  Boma,  Ikungula,  Yivi, 
charges  by  admitting  that  the  climate  of  the  Issanghila,  North  Manyanga,  Bangala,  Aru- 
lower  Congo  was  unhealthfiil,  and  that  of  the  wimi,  and  Falls  station  on  the  north  bank, 
country  about  Stanley  Pool  was  still  more  so.  Of  these,  Falls  station  and  Aruwimi,  the  most 
but  asserted  that  danger  could  be  avoided  by  remote,  were  abandoned  in  1885  on  account  of 
sanitary  precautions  and  a  careful  regimen,  the  repeated  attacks  of  Arabs  and  native  trad- 
The  regions  visited  by  Mr.  Tisdell  they  ao-  ers.    Bolobo  was  besieged  for  a  long  time  by 
knowledged  to  be  only  moderately  productive,  several  hundred  natives.    Preparations  were 
The  Upper  Congo  region  was  that  from  which  made  for  abandoning  it  and  Eouamout,  where 
they  expected  most.    This  they  declared  to  be  the  hostility  and  thieving  habits  of  the  Amazon 
very  salubrious  and  one  of  the  richest  regions  tribes  rendered  the  station  dangerous  and  val- 
on  the  globe  in  natural  wealth.    The  unfkvor-  ueless.    All  the  stations  on  the  Niadi  Ewilu 
able  reports  of  the  working  of  the  Association  and  the  Ogow6  were  surrendered  to  the  French 
came  from  discharged  or  dissatisfied  employes,  according   to  treaty.     At  Boma,  Ikungula, 
or  from  trading  establishments  in  the  Congo  Yivi,  Issanghila,  and  Leopoldville^  the  houses 
regions  that  looked  upon  the  Belgium  enter'  are  substantially  constructed  of  wood.     At 
prise  as  a  rival  concern.     Mr.  Stanley  said  Yivi  and  Leopoldville  there  are  from  ten  to 
that  150  men  had  been  discharged,  and  that  a  twenty  white  men,  at  the  other  stations  two 
large  proportion  of  the  European  recruits  were  or  three.     The  chief  of  each  station  has  a 
found  Incapable  or  became  dissatisfied.     Up  guard  of  from  ten  to  thirty  Bjoussas.  negroes 
to  the  middle  of  August  850  men  had  been  irrom  the  English  Colony  of  Lagos.    His  duties 
sent  out,  and,  down  to  March,  24  had  died  from  are  to  employ  carriers,  to  protect  caravans,  and 
sickness  and  five  from  accidents.    There  were  to  furnish  couriers  for  mails  and  dispatches, 
in  the  Free  State  28  stations,  with  two  or  more  Whenever  a  station  is  attacked  or  a  caravan 
white  men  at  each  station.    The  great  Dutch  stopped,  a  force  of  Houssas  is  concentrated 
trading  corporation  and  the  Engliui  firms  and  rapidly  and  the  natives  are  punished.     The 
those  of  other  nationalities  established  on  the  natives  have  great  dread  of  the  Houssas,  who 
coast  have  viewed  the  development  of  the  Free  are  excellent  marksmen.    From  Mpozo  to  Stan- 
State  with  hostile  eyes,  though  when*  the  ques-  ley  Pool  all  goods  are  carried  on  the  heads  of 
tion  arose  between  coming  under  its  lurisdic-  Loango  or  Kabinda  carriers,  each  manV  load 
tion,  or  that  of  Portugal  or  France,  they  pre-  being  seventy  pounds.    On  the  north  shore 
ferred  the  former.    If  they  could  have  had  whaleboats  are  used  for  84  of  the  250  miles. 
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Tfeeo«t  of  tranaportation  per  ton  from  Ea-  without  contradicting  these  assertions,  hold 

ra^  to  Laopoldville  is  aboat  $25  to  Banana,  the    belief  ttiat  a  railroad  to  Stanley  Pool 

t*9  op  the  riTor  to  Vivi,  and  $300  from  Vin  wonld  open  up  a  trade  seven  times  greater 

to  Stenlej  Pool.     The  oonntrj  supplies  fowls  than  that  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  from   the 

isd  goat-meat,  and  mandiooa,  ground-nuts,  ba-  Gambia  to  St.  Paul  de  Loando,  which  amounts 

aiBsa,  and  com,  but  most  of  the  food  and  all  to  about  $160,000,000  per  annum.     They  base 

ocb^  anppliea  are  brought  from  Europe.    In  their  estimate  on  the  length  of  open  river  navi- 

Jfimarr,   1885,   the  British  Government  re*  gation  on  the  Congo  and  its  main  tributaries, 

Toked  the  permission  to  enlist  Houssas  and  which  is  over  11,^0  miles.    The  climate  and 

Um  men.     The  supply  of  Zanzibar  boatmen  resources  of  the  upper  Congo  valley  are  de- 

&9d  porters  was  cut  off  in  April.  clared  to  be  much  superior  to  those  of  the 

Ihrinaites  «■  the  Cwige*— In  the  wake  of  lower  part  of  the  valley  visited  by  the  critics 
Hanley'a  progress  in  the  establishment  of  sta-  of  the  enterprise.  The  character  and  habits 
:»Qs  OB  the  middle  and  upper  Congo  the  Bap-  of  the  people  are  said  to  be  more  favorable  for 
^  of  England  and  the  Livingstone  Inland  trade.  The  total  population  of  the  region  that 
Congo  Society  founded  missions.  Comber,  would  be  opened  up  to  commerce  is  estimated 
GrenfeU,  Sims,  Craven,  P^res  Carr6  and  Au-  at  over  80,000,000.  The  products  that  would 
eosord,  settled  at  various  places  along  the  river,  bear  transportation  comprise  not  only  palm- 
th«  American  Baptists  undertook  later  to  share  oil  and  the  other  common  exports  of  the  coast 
the  task  with  the  English  Livingstone  Congo  districts,  but  also  rubber  in  inexhaustible  qnan- 
Mianonary  Society,  and  sent  out  missionaries  titles,  spices,  medicinal  herbs,  drags  and  dye- 
of  both  sezes^  In  the  lake-region  the  field  is  stuffs,  valuable  woods,  and  a  variety  of  other 
Prided  between  the  Scotch  Free  Kirk,  the  tropical  produce.  The  healthful,  elevated  re- 
London,  the  Ohnrch,  and  other  British  socio-  gions  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  commercial 
Ues  and  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  Roman  basin  of  the  Congo  contain,  moreover,  bottom- 
CadM^c  Chnrch,  as  well  as  the  Livingstone  lands  of  extraordinary  fertility  and  rich  grassy 
Caopp  Society,  afterwards  establifihed  missions  plains,  affording  an  attractive  prospect  for 
on  the  Congo.  There  were  in  the  Congo  region  European  colonization. 
m  the  aammer  of  1886  fourteen  Protestant  and  €ONGRiS6ATIONAU8TS.  L  CtBgres»tlOBallsts  la 
iaar  Catholic  missions.  tlie  Halted  States* — ^The  following  is  a  summary  of 

CManve  af  the  Ooagiw — ^The  trade  of  the  the  statistics  of  the  Congregational  Churches  in 
Congo  region  has  increased  but  little  since  the  .  the  United  States,  conopiled  from  the  *'  Ameri- 
estj^lishment  there  of  the  International  Asso-  can  Congregational  Year-Book  "  for  1885  : 
riitioa.  The  commercial  houses  founded  un-  Number  of  churches,  4,01)2,  of  which  8,080 
(ter  the  aaapices  of  the  Association  have  not  are  designated  as  **with  pastors''  and  1,012 
been  sooceasfhl.  The  trade  remains  principally  as  *^  vacant";  number  of  ministers,  8,889,  of 
ia  the  hands  of  the  New  African  Trading  Com-  whom  2,769  are  designated  as  "  in  pastoral 
psay,  of  Amsterdam,  and  th^  English  houne  of  work"  and  1,126  as  **not  in  pastoral  work  " ; 
Bitton  A  Oookson.  The  remainder  is  divided  number  of  members,  401,549 ;  of  additions 
between  a  Frenoh,  a  Portuguese,  and  an  Eng-  during  the  year  by  profession,  17,928 ;  of  bap- 
Eah  hooae.  Numerous  small  Portuguese  firms  tlsms,  8,290  of  aldults  and  5,801  of  infants ; 
•et  as  middle-men.  The  leading  exports  are,  of  persons  in  Sunday  schools,  478,857 ;  of 
ia  the  order  of  their  importance,  palm-oil,  pea-  families  represented  in  the  churches,  196,106. 
GQta^  palm-kernels,  caoutchouc,  and  ivory.  The  Amount  of  contributions,  so  far  as  reported : 
development  of  the  trade  of  the  upper  Congo  for  benevolent  objects,  in  which  are  included 
ddpeoda  on  the  construction  of  the  railroad  to  the  contributions  for  foreign  missions,  for  col- 
Stanley  Pool.  Mr.  Stanley  endeavored  in  1886  lege  and  educational  fhnds,  for  the  Congrega- 
to  eaUat  capital  in  the  construction  of  this  rail*  tional  Union,  for  home  missions,  for  the  Amer- 
Toad.  The  trade  prospects  of  the  Congo  va1«  ican  Missionary  Association,  and  for  the  Con- 
^T  and  the  profitableness  of  the  railroad  were  gregational  Publishing  Society,  $1,528,924;  for 
tike  sol^set  of  controversy  between  the  agents  home  expenditures,  $8,884,105.  The  figures 
of  the  Free  State  and  various  critics.  Mr.  N.  show  net  gains,  during  the  year,  of  82  churches, 
P.Tiadell,  Agent  of  the  United  States  to  the  5,340  members,  and  11,220  persons  in. Sunday 
Congo  statea,  reported  that  the  low  country  schools.  They  show,  however,  a  considerable 
vithln  one  hundred  miles  of  the  coast  fur-  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  collections,  but  so 
Biahed  snbetantially  all  the  exports,  and  that  many  of  the  churches  failed  to  report  that  it 
these  were  brought  by  the  long-established  is  difficult  to  make  a  fair  comparative  estimate 
caravan  rontea  to  Ambriz,  St.  Paul  de  Loando,  on  this  point.  The  seven  theological  semina- 
BengaeUk  Ambrizette,  Banana,  and  other  posts  ries  of  Andover,  Bangor,  Chicago,  Hartford, 
Bora  and  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Congo,  Oberlin,  Pacific,  and  Yale,  return  44  profess- 
ssd  to  stations  on  the  Coanzo  river  in  Angola,  ors,  18  instructors  or  lecturers,  16  members  of 
Irory  ia  brought  from  the  far  interior,  but  in  graduating  classes,  and  822  students, 
dimiatahtng  quantities.  The  natives  on  the  AMrioa  Ctagngitknal  ValaiL — ^The  thirty-sec- 
lower  and  middle  Congo  are  described  as  ond  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Congre- 
treadieroiu,  cruel,  thievish,  lazy,  and  drunk-  gational  Union  was  held  in  New  York,  May 
ea.  Hie  promoters  of  the  Congo  Association,  14.  The  Rev.  J.  S.  Roberts,  D.D.,  presided. 
VOL.  zxv. — 18    A 
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The  Treasurer  reported  that  his  receipts  for  cational  work  South :  Kuinber  of  chartered  in- 

the  year  had  been  $106,798.    The  receipts  fur  stitulions,  6 ;   of  normal  and  graded  schools, 

the  parsonage  fund,  which  had  been  instituted  14;  of  common  schools,  86;  of  instructors,  250 ; 

three  years  before,  had  been  $26,656,  and  the  of  pupils,  8,823.    Several  new  buildings  had 

total  receipts  from  the  beginning  had  been  been  secured.    A  boarding-school  for  girls  had 

$37,855.    Tlie  purpose  of  this  fund  is  to  pro-  been  started  at  Quitman,  6a.    IndnstruJ  teach- 

vide  for  loans  upon  mortgage  security,  without  ing  had  been  made  prominent  in  many  of  the 

interest,  to  churches,  in  sums  averaging  $250  schools.    It  had  been  given  at  16  schools  by  10 

each,  for  not  more  than  five  years,  to  aid  in  special  industrial  teachers,  and  21  teachers  who 

building  parsonages.    During  the  year,  grants  combined  industrial  with  other  work.    The  iu- 

amoonting  to  $37,025  had  been  voted  to  61  dustrial  exhibit  of  the  pupils  at  the  Exhibitiou 

churches ;    grants  amounting  to  $71,361  had  in  New  Orleans  was  considered  very  gratifying. 

been  paid  to  91  churches ;  loans  to  aid  in  the  It  included  examination  papers  and  specimens 

erection  of  parsonages,  of  $6,350,  had  been  in  considerable  variety  of  mechanical  and  ar- 

voted  to  29  churches,  and  of  $6,845  had  been  tistic  work  and  agricultural  products.     The 

|mm1  to  19  churches.     During  the  last  three  ''mountain-work"— chiefly  among  the  white 

jears  the  Union  had  built  284  churches,  or  an  population — in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  had 

average  of  95  each  year.  been  successfully  prosecuted.    The  Williams- 

isericam  Hmm  lIMtiiaiT  Sedety* — The  fifty-  burg  Academy  returned  an  enrollment  of  203 

Binth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Home  white  and  colored  pupils.     Eleven    Sunday 

MissionarySociety  was  held  in  Saratoga  Springs,  schools  were  maintained,  with  a  total  enroll- 

N.  Y.,  June  2.    The  Rev.  Dr.  Julius  fi.  Seelye  ment  of  1,200  and  an  average  attendance  of 

was  chosen  President.    The  total  resources  of  750  pupils. 

the  society  for  the  year  had  been  $462,188.  'Workamongthelndians:  Number  of  cburch- 
The  number  of  ministers  in  service  was  1,447,  es,  5 ;  of  members,  801 ;  of  ministers,  7 ;  of 
and  they  had  been  employed  in  41  States  and  schools,  15 ;  of  teachers,  53 ;  of  pupils,  706 ;  of 
Territories,  fully  or  partly  supplying  2,990  Sunday-school  scholars,  776.  This  work  was 
congregations.  Eighty  of  the  ministers  had  carried  on  chiefly  in  Nebraska  and  Dakota, 
preached  in  foreign  languages,  viz.,  80  to  among  the  Sioux,  with  the  principal  statioDs 
Welsh,  20  to  German,  18  to  Scandinavian,  at  Santee,  Oahe,  and  Fort  Berthold^  on  Mis- 
4  to  Bohemian,  1  to  Hungarian,  1  to  Arme-  souri  river.  A  mission  was  also  sustained  at 
nian,  1  to  Spanish,  1  to  Chinese,  8  to  In-  .  the  Skokomish  agency,  Washington  Territory, 
-dian,  4  to  French,  and  2  to  Mexican  congre-  and  a  school  at  Santa  F6,  New  Mexico, 
gations.  The  number  of  Sunday-school  and  Work  among  the  Chinese  (in  California): 
Bible  scholars  was  ''not  far  from  116,000.^'  Number  of  schools,  18 ;  of  missionaries,  38 ;  of 
The  organization  of  806  new  schools  was  re-  pupils  enrolled,  1,457;  average  attendance,  310. 
ported,  and  the  number  under  the  special  care  These  figures  show  8  more  missions  and  12  more 
of  missionaries  was  2,085.  The  number  of  missionaries  than  were  returned  in  the  previous 
additions  on  confession  of  faith,  so  far  as  re-  year.  Four  new  schools  had  been  opened ;  1 1 
ported,  was  4,848.  One  hundred  and  fifby-five  Chinese  helpers  \^ere  included  in  the  mission- 
churches  had  been  organized  in  connection  with  ary  force.  One  hundred  and  seventy- one  of 
the  labors  of  the  missionaries ;  50  churches  had  the  pupils  were  returned  as  having  ceased  I'roin 
assumed  their  own  entire  support ;  124  houses  idol- worship. 

of  worship  and  25  chapels  had  been  built,  40  ABericao  Board* — The  seventy  -  fifth  annual 

parsonages  had  been  provided,  and  79  young  meeting  of  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 

men  in  connection  with  the  missionary  church-  sioners  for  Foreign  Missions  was  held  in  Bos- 

es  were  preparing  for  the  ministry.     Thirteen  ton,  Mass.,  beginning  Oct  18.    The  Rev.  Mark 

State  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Societies  were  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  presided.    The  entire  receipts 

in  action,  and  co-operating  with  this  body.  of  the  board  for  the  year,  from  gifts  and  ordi- 

AflMriaaMMMaryinMlitiMk — The  American  nary  legacies,  had  been  $517,693,  showing  a 

Missionary  Association  held  its  thirty-ninth  slight  increase  over  the  receipts  of  the  previous 

annual  meeting  in  Madison,  Wis.,  beginning  year.    The  sum  of  $462,588  had  been  paid  into 

Oct.  27.     £z- Governor  W.  B.  Washburn,  of  the  treasury  from  the  beouest  of  Sanmel  W. 

Massachusetts,  presided.    The  total  ordinary  Swett,  of  Jamaica  Plains,  Mass.,  and '*  set  apart, 

receipts  of  the  society  for  the  year  had  been  to  meet  special  calls  for  a  brief  period  of  years 

$290,894,  and  the  expenditures  had  been  $806,-  in  the  evangetistic  and  educational  departments 

345.    The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  re-  of  onr  missionary  work  abroad,  emphasis  being 

port  of  the  missionary  and  educational  work  placed  upon  the  present  emergency  in  Japan, 

of  the  Association:  Church  work  South:  Nam-  and  upon  the  great  opportunity  in  China*'; 

ber  of  churches,  112;  of  mtssionarieB,  119,  of  and  of  this  sum  $52,992  had  been  applied,  of 

whom  89  are  pastors;  of  members  in  the  mis-  which  $28,791  had  been  devoted   to  special 

sion  churches,  6,881 ;  of  additions  on  oonfes-  calls  in  Japan,  and  $6,600  to  similar  calls  in 

sion  of  faith,  888 ;  of  Sunday-school  pupils,  10,-  China.    From  the  Otis  bequest,  set  apart  by 

569.    Seventeen  new  chnrohes  had  been  organ-  the  board  for  new  missions,  the  sum  of  $43«- 

iced,  one  parsonage  had  been  built,  and  six  884  had  been  appropriated  for  the  work  in 

new  places  of  worship  had  been  secured.    Edu-  central  and  east  central  Africa,  in  Shanse, 
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Dorthem  JapaiL,  and  northern  Mexico.  Far- 
tbermore,  the  sum  of  $11,862  had  been  con- 
tribated,  mainly  by  the  children  and  yonth 
of  the  Sunday  schools,  for  the  building  of  the 
Dew  *^  Morning  Star  ^'  missionary-ship  ($35,986 
had  been  oontribnted  for  the  same  purpose  in 
the  preTions  year).  Adding  these  snms  to  the 
amoant  of  regular  receipts  previously  men- 
tioQod,  the  entire  receipts  for  the  year  would  be 
$625,832.  Thegeneral  permanent  ftind  amount- 
ed to  $172,047,  and  the  permanent  fund  for  of- 
ticers  to  $59,608.  The  society  had  a  special 
fand  for  the  support  of  a  home  for  the  chil- 
dren of  missionaries,  at  Aubumdole,  Mass., 
which  now  amounted  to  $12,117.  In  the 
*•  General  Survey  "  was  presented  a  review  of 
the  condition  of  the  missions  in  Africa.  Micro- 
nesia, the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire, India,  Japan,  China,  Spain,  Mexico,  and 
Austria.  The  '^  General  Summary  '^  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

MISSIONS. 

Nomber  of  mlMloos. 82 

Xamber  of  stations 88 

Naiober  4»f  oat-fttaUoo* 826 

LABORERS  ClfFLOTED. 

Komber  of  ordatnod  mlaaloiuutoB  *  {tix  betuff 

P  by  aiciaM) ISd 

Number  of  phyaielans  not  ord[aiii6<l,  eight  men 

azKl  ftmr  women IS 

Kainb«r  of  other  male  aasistants 6 

Namber  of  women  (wives,  HI ;  t  unmarried, 

besides  pbjrsMana,  101> 248 

Whole  number  of  taborers   sent  from  this 

ooontrj.  422 

Namber  of  natire  pastors 147 

N  amber  of  DStiTe  preachers  and  eateohtsts 212 

Namber  of  nattvesehool-teachers V19 

Namber  of  other  nattre  helpers &0&— 2,188 

Whole  namber  of  teborers  connected  with  the 
miaslonsL 2,605 

TBI  PRESS. 
Psgee  jiriotad,  as  nearly  as  can  be  learned 2&,000,000 

THE  CHUIICHES. 

Namber  of  chnrcbes 292 

Namber  of  ehnreb-members,  as  nearly  as  csn  be 

kvoed 28.892 

A  Med  during  the  year,  as  nearly  as  can  be  learned. . .    8,003 
WtK>le  number  from  the  first,  as  nearly  as  can  be 

kamod 94,703 

EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Nomher  of  Mj^-sehools,  the<riogical  seminaries,  and 

station  elassiiw .V) 

Namber  of  pupils  In  ths  shore. l,98t 

Namber  f *f  boanlf ng-sehools  for  girls 40 

Namber  of  pupUs  m  boarding-schools  Ibr  gfrls l,69t) 

.Number  of  common  schools 80$ 

Ntmiber  of  pupils  In  common  schools 80,941 

Wbole  number  of  pnpib 8S,561 

The  Zulu  mission  in  Africa,  having  com- 
pleted its  fiftieth  year,  was  preparing  to  join 
with  the  parent  society  in  a  public  celebratiou, 
to  be  held  in  December.  In  the  Pacific  islands, 
the  Hawaiian  Board  proposed  to  enlarge  the 
present  force  by  stationing  additional  mission- 
lines  at  new  stations  in  the  Marshall  Islands 
and  the  Caroline  Islands.  In  India,  the 
cbarchea  of  the  Mahratta  missi6n  had  been 
self- supporting  for  three  years.  A  marked 
change  m  public  sentiment  toward  the  mission- 

*  Inelndloir  six  stU  supported  at  the  HawaUan  Islands, 
t  Ineinding  «l^  at  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 


ary  work  was  noticed  in  the  fact  that  parents 
who  were  not  Christians  were  taking  their 
children  to  the  missionaries  and  asking  that 
they  be  taught  Christianity.  In  tlie  city  of 
Madura,  a  high- school  in  which  the  Bible  is 
regularly  taught  had  for  a  year  had  an  average 
attendance  of  850  pupils,  many  of  them  from 
influential  £Eunilies,  and  more  than  half  of  them 
Brahmans.  Similar  schools  had  been  started 
in  other  places.  In  Japan,  the  first  class  of 
thirteen  members  had  been  graduated  from 
the  theological  school  at  Kioto. 

During  the  seventy-five  years  since  this  so- 
ciety was  organized,  it  had  sent  out  1,866  men 
and  women  to  missionary  work,  had  formed 
896  churches,  and  received  95,000  church-mem- 
bers, had  made  a  Christian  nation  of  the  Ha- 
waiian islands,  and  had  planted  vigorous  cen- 
ters of  Christian  civilization  in  Turkey,  China, 
Japan,  India,  and  elsewhere.  During  the  past 
twenty -five  years,  the  breaflth  of  the  field  oc- 
cupied, the  number  of  ciiurch-members,  pas- 
tors, and  higher  schools,  and  the  number  of 
native  Christians  had  increased  five-fold. 

A  message  was  received  from  the  mission  in 
Syria,  which  had  been  founded  by  this  society 
in  1819,  but  was  now  conducted  by  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  expressing  "gratitude  toQod 
for  the  work  accomplished  by  the  American 
Board  in  three  fourths  of  a  century,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  work  which  its  missionaries  were 
enabled  to  do  in  Syria,  in  the  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  the  Arabic  language,  and  in  the 
founding  of  churches  and  schools  and  higher 
institutions  of  learning.*'  A  letter  of  greet- 
ing was  received  from  a  committee  of  native 
pastors  of  churches  in  Japan.  The  statement 
was  made,  in  the  special  report  on  the  Turk- 
ish missions,  that  '^the  marvelous  fact  that 
Armenians  and  Greeks  are  looking  to  us  to 
instruct  them,  impresses  upon  us  now  the  es- 
sential importance  of  giving  increased  atten- 
tion to  the  higher  education.  Robert  Col- 
le^re  has  made  a  self -governed  Bulgaria  pos- 
sible. Who  will  venture  to  divine  what  simi- 
larly equipped  institutions  in  Aintab,  Harpoot, 
Marsovan,  Mardin,  and  Midhyal,  with  Ameri- 
can and  native  professors  working  as  equals 
side  by  side,  may  not  do  for  the  Turkish,  Ar- 
menian, Arabic,  and  Syrian  peoples  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Mesopotamia?  Such  institutions, 
thoroughly  evangelistic,  seeking  the  conversion 
of  their  pupils  with  their  attached  theological 
seminaries  and  medical  schools  and  hospitals, 
teaching  the  £nglish  language,  which  the  peo- 
ple must  have,  we  commend  to  the  benefi- 
cence of  those  who  wish  to  do  much  good 
with  their  stewardship.'^  And  the  report  con- 
cluded :  "  The  work  x)f  the  board  in  Turkey, 
with  its  tremendous  import  for  one  of  the 
future  great  Christian  empires  of  the  world, 
calls  not  for  retrenchment,  but  for  efficient 
enterprise  and  great  enlargement.  We  add 
that  great  outrages,  murders  and  robberies,  and 
other  impositions  have  been  committed  upon 
our  missionaries  in  Turkey,  which  have  never 
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been  properlj  atoned  by  the  Tnrkisli  Govern-  the  people,  to  a  more  profitable  employment 

ment,  and  for  which  oar  own  Goyemment  has  of  it  in  the  prodnotion  of  the  common  good  of 

never  properly  sought  redress.    We  wish  to  the  people,  to  the  better  hoasing  of  the  poor 

express  our  serioos  judgment  that  a  mnch  more  and  the  relief  of  the  overcrowding  of  the  cities ; 

energetic  policy  is  reqnired,  we  do  not  say  for  and  farther,  that  it  calls  npon  every  Christian 

the  protection  ot  the  missionaries,  bat  for  the  to  remember  that  the  so-called  laws  of  trade 

honor  of  our  own  coantry.*'    The  meeting  re-  and  economies  are  not  the  only  rules  wliich 

solved,  with  reference  to  Japan,  that —  should  direct  the  transactions  of  manufactur- 

WHereas,  The  pwgrea  of  Japan  during  the  last  era,  traders,  laborers,  and  purchasers." 
twenty  yea»  In  leguFative,  civil,  W  criminal  proced-        The  autumnal  meetmg  of  the  Union  was  held 

nre,  educatimi^  customs,  institutions,  and  religious  at  Hanley,  beginning  Oct.  6.    The  Rev.  Dr. 

liberty,  now  gives  reasonable  assurance  of  the  ade-  Thomas  presided,  and  spoke  in  his  address  on 

Ss^orSSTof  fo^^^^^  «!«  «"J:i^/  ^'  disestablisU^^^  saying  that  the 

j£wfe«/,  That  in  <£>ordance  wifli  the  known  wisli  Church  of  England  would  gam  most  by  that 

of  the  Japanese  GovemmenL  and  the  express  desire  measure.    They  demanded  the  separation  of 

of  Ameiioan  mtssionariee  in  Japan^  our  own  Govern-  religion  from  the  state  for  the  sake  of  religion 

ment  should,  by  a  revision  of  existing  treaties,  ac  jtself.    As  politicians  they  asked  for  disestab- 

lS2Wirth"fha?3S,y°1?i^^^^^^  l«hment  fo?  the  sake  of  the  state,  and  that 

those  provisions  which  exempt  the  citircns  of  the  ^M  the  only  ground  on  wbicn  the  question 

United  States  from  the  operation  of  Japanese  law  could  be  discussed  in  Parliament  The  treasur- 

should  be  also  revlBed,  with  a  view  to  their  early  ab-  er  of  the  jubilee  funds  said  that  the    year's 

rogation,  so  far  as  tiie^  intereste  of  Christian  civiliza-  receipts  on  account  of  them  had  been,  includ- 

tion  may  seem  to  reqmre.  .^^  certificates,  £96,525,  and  that  the  balance 

n.  CMgrsgattoialtetBiBGnatBrltala. — The  Con-  in  hand  was  now  £8,685.  In  answer  to  an  ap- 

gregational  Ohurohes  of  England  and  Wales  peal,  £400,000  had  been  promised,  and  of  that 

return  2,808  churches,  1,878  stations,  and  166  sum  £846,000  had  been  already  paid.    Besides 

mission  stations,  with  a  total  of  1,568,857  sit-  the  usual  delegates  from  the  Scottish  and  Irish 

tings.    A  comparison  of  the  returns  for  the  Oongregationid  Unions,  a  delegate  was  present 

several  years  shows  that  since  1851  the  num-  from  the  Free  Churches  Union  of  Norway.    It 

ber  of  buildings  used  for  purposes  of  wor*  was  decided  to  send  a  delegate  to  the  6enace  of 

ship  has  increased  by  1,108,  and  the  number  Free  Churches  to  be  held  in  France  in  Kovem- 

of  sittings  by  565,850  ;    giving  an   average  ber.  A  resolution  was  adopted  declaring  ^'  that 

increase  of  88  buildings  and  17,147  sittings  the  recent  growth  of  sacerdotalism  in  the  teach- 

per  annum.  ing  and  observances  of  the  Established  Church 

CMgngati«al  PidM  of  fiigtaii  aid  Waks^— The  of  England,  and  in  the  pretensions  of  some  of 
annuid  meeting  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  its  clergy,  involves,  in  the  ludgment  of  this  as- 
England  and  Wales  was  held  in  London.  May  sembly,  great  danger  to  tne  faith  and  moral 
11.    The  Rev.  John  Thomas,  of  Liverpool,  pre-  character  of  the  people,  and  the  assembly  re- 
sided. Full  statistics  of  the  membership  of  the  gards  it  as  incumbent  on  those  who  still  adhere 
churches  were  not  presented,  but  the  secretary  to  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  apostolic  faith 
said  that,  so  far  as  had  been  ascertained,  there  to  provide  against  the  danger  by  assiduous  in- 
had  been  an  increase  of  members,  and  great  culcation  of  Scriptural  truth  in  the  pulpit,  the 
activity  in  special  mission- work.    Resolutions  Sunday  school,  and  the  Christian  family." 
were  adopted  pressing  the  subject  of  the  dis-        LmAm  HIsBlfiary  Society. — The  ninety-first  an- 
establishment  and  disendowment  of  the  Church,  nnal  meetmg  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
and  expressing  the  hope  that  the  members  of  was  held  in  London,  May  14  Mr.  Joseph  Rns- 
the  Union  would  everywhere  discbarge  their  ton,  M.  P.,  presided.    The  total  income  of  the 
electoral  duties  with  fidelity  and  earnestness,  society  had  been  £101,108,  and  the  expend  i- 
seeking  to  secure  the  election  of  candidates  tares  £125.218;  while  the  indebtedness  bad 
actuated  by  patriotic  and  Christian  motives,  risen  to  £11,478.  Trouble  or  the  apprehension 
Other  resolutions  congratulated  the  Govern-  of  it  had  (>een  met  in  the  missions  in  almost  all 
ment  on  the  prospect  of  a  peaceful  solution  of  parts  of  the  world ;  in  Central  Africa,  in  con- 
the  difficulties  with  Russia,  and  extolled  its  sequence  of  the  war  on  the  Zambesi ;  in  Mada- 
ability  and  patriotism.    The  declaration  was  gascar  and  the  Loyalty  Islands,  as  a  result  of 
also  reoordea  that  the  meeting,  ^'  while  depre-  the  operations  of  the  French ;   in  southern 
eating  all  action  that  would  lessen  the  rights  China,  from  the  feeling  engendered  by  the 
of  property,  And  recognizing  the  conditions  Franco-Chinese  war;  and  in  the  south  Indian 
which  at  the  present  tinie  control  the  markets  stations  from  cholera.    India  was  regarded  as 
both  of  labor  and  materiial,  affirms  it  to  he  the  the  society^s  most  important  field,  and  com- 
dnty  of  every  Christian  citizen  to  seek  by  all  plaint  was  made  of  the  energy  with  which  in- 
means  in  his  power  to  diminish  the  inequalities  fidel  literature  was  circulated  in  that  countrv. 
whiob  ni^ust  laws  and  customs  produce  in  the  An  examination  of  the  educational  reports 
condition  of  those  who  are  common  members  of  the  Indian  Government  Commission  showed 
of  the  state,  to  endeavor  to  bring  about  such  that  while  2,604,200  pupils,  or  2,487,000  boTS 
changes  in  the  modes  of  property  in  land  as  and  117,200  girls,  were  under  instruction,  oulj 
ahaU  lead  to  a  fairer  distribution  of  it  among  177,000  were  taught  in  mission-schools. 
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CQUCBBH*    Th6  second  sesBion  of  the  Fortr.  Pnniuuit  to  the  advice  of  the  Senate  at  the  last 

«i?hth  Gongreae  began  Monday,  December  1,  »«"iop»  .1  "W*^  **»®  *?»  oj  ^5  International 

buuse*  to  the  President  of  their  readiness  for  dieting teiritonalclaimBinthatiwionrSulwequently, 

bosnesSy  the  Chief  Magbtrate  sent  in  his  an-  in  execution  of  the  expressed  wish  of  the  Conflreatt,  I 

BOid  message  as  follows :  appointed  a  oommeroial  a^nt  for  the  Congo  &sin. 

The  importance  of  the  nch  prospective  trade  of  the 

T(f  Ue  C9»gr€m  <^  tk$  UnUtd  StaUB  :  Conffo  Valley  has  led  to  the  general  conviction  that  it 

&aee  the  dose  of  your  last  session  the  American  shoiud  be  open  to  all  nations  upon  equal  terms.    At 

T<69ple.  in  the  exercise  of  thdr  highest  right  of  suffiiBge,  an  international  conference  for  the  consideration  of 

lave  eiMKien  their  Chief  Magistrate  for  tiie  four  years  this  subject  called  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and 

esqiing.  now  in  session  at  Berlin,  delegates  are  in  attenoanoe 

Wbcn  it  ia  remembered  that  at  no  period  in  the  on  behalf  of  the  United  States.    Of  the  results  of  the 

eEnmtry'a  history  has  the  long  politioal  contest  which  conference  you  will  be  duly  advised. 

citfSoiDarily  precedes  the  day  or  the  national  election  The  Government  of  Corea  has  generoualy  aided  the 

Men  waged  with  gnater  fervor  and  intensity,  it  is  a  efforts  of  the  United  States  minister  to  secure  suitable 

laliseet  of  (censfml  congratolation  that  after  the  con-  i>remiseB  for  the  use  of  the  legation.    Aa  the  condi- 

troverav  at  the  polls  was  over,  and  while  the  slight  tions  of  diplomatio  intercourse  with  Eastern  nations 

pepondisnnoe  by  which  the  issue  had  been  deter-  demand  that  the  legation  premises  be  owned  by  the 

ninad  was  as  yet  unascertained,  the  public  peace  represented  power,  1  advise  that  an  appropriation  be 

»ii&ied  no  disturbance,  but  the  people  everywhere  mode  for  the  acquisition  of  this  property  by  the  Gov- 

psdenUy  and  quietly  awaited  the  result  emment.    The  United  States  already  poasess  valuable 

Xothing  oouid  more  strikingly  illustrate  the  temper  premises  at  Tangier  as  agiit  fh>m  the  Sultan  of  Moroc- 

of  the  Ameriram  cttiaen,  his  love  of  order,  and  his  loy-  oo.    As  is  statea  hereafter,  they  have  lately  received 

xxj  to  law — nothing  could  more  signallv  demonstrate  a  nmilar  gift  fh>m  the  Siamese  Qovemment.     The 

t:ie  strength  and  wisdom  of  our  political  institutions.  Government  of  Japan  stands  ready  to  present  to  us 


C/fht  Tears  have  passed  mnce  a  controversy  con-  extensive  grounds  at  Tokio  whereon  to  erect  a  suit- 

aeniing  the  veaalt  of  a  national  election  sharply  called  able  building  for  the  legation,  court-house,  and  jail, 

the  attention  of  the  Congreas  to  the  necessity  of  pro-  and  similar  privileges  can  probably  be  seourea  in 

Tiding  more  preoise  and  deflnite  regulations  for  count-  China  and  Persia.    The  owning  of  aiuih  promises 

102  iat  eleotoral  vote.  would  not  only  effect  a  large  savins  of  the  present 

u  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  this  question  rentals,  but  would  permit  of  the  due  aasertion  of 

be  solved  before  conflicting  claims  to  the  Presidency  extra-territorial  rights  in  those  countries,  and  would 

ihall  again  diatnct  the  country,  and  I  am  persuaded  the  better  serve  to  miuntain  the  dignity  of  the  United 


tkat,  by  the  people  at  large,  any  of  the  measures  of  States. 

ndief  thus  fiar  proposed  would  be  preferred  to  contin-  The  failure  of  Congress  to  make  appropriation  for 

3ed  inaction.  our  representation  at  the  autonomous  court  of  the 

Our  relations  with  all  foreign  powers  continue  to  be  Khedive  has  proved  a  serious  embarrsssment  in  our 

BBkaUA.  intercourse  with  Eg]rpt ;  and  in  view  of  the  neoessaij 

With  Beli^am  a  convention  has  been  signed  whore-  intimacy  of  diplomatic  relationship  due  to  the  partia- 

by  the  soope  ot  present  treaties  has  been  so  enlarged  pation  of  this.Qovemment,  as  one  of  the  treaty  powers 

■s  to  S3cure  to  oitiaens  of  either  country  within  the  m  all  matters  of  administration  there  affecting  the 

jorUdit^on  of  the  other  equal  rights  and  privileges  in  rights  of  foreigners,  I  advise  the  restoration  of  the 

ta^  aoqaldition  and  alienation  of  property.    A  trade-  agency  and  consulate-genonil  at  Cairo  on  its  former 

marks  treaty  has  also  been  oondudea.  bisis.    I  do  not  conceive  it  to  be  the  wish  of  Congress 

The  war  between  Chili  and  Peru  is  at  an  end.    For  that  the  United  States  should  withdraw  altogether 

Uk  artntration  of  the  claims  of  American  citizens  wlio  from  the  honorable  position  they  have  hitherto  held 

daring  ltd  oondnuance  suffered  through  the  acts  of  the  with  respect  to  the  Khedive,  or  that  dtiaens  of  this 

Chilian  aoihoritiea  a  convention  will  soon  bo  nego-  republic  residing  or  sojourning  in  Egypt  should  here- 

tw:«d.  after  ho  without  the  aid  and  protection  of  a  competent 

The  state  of  hostilities  between  France  and  China  representative. 

Qootinaes  to  be  an  embamsaing  feature  of  our  Eaatem  With  Fiance  the  traditional  cordial  relationship 

relations.      The  Chinese  Qovemment  has  promptly  continues.    The  colossal  statue  of  Liberty  enlighten- 

sdjosted  and  paid  the  claims  of  American  citiaena  ing  the  World,  the  generous  gift  of  the  people  of 

▼Qoee  pTOperty  was  destroyed  in  the  recent  riots  at  France,  is  expected  to  reach  New  York  in  May  next. 

Quiton.     I  renew  the  recommendation  of  my  last  an-  I  su^^est  that  congressionid  action  be  taken  In  rso- 

Bflsl  moaaagOy  that  the  Canton  indemnity  fund  be  re-  ognition  of  the  apirit  which  haa  prompted  this  gift, 

tamed  to  ChiniL  and  in  ud  of  the  timely  completion  of  the  pedaitai 

The  true  interpretation  of  the  recent  treaty  with  upon  which  it  ia  to  be  placed, 

that  country,^  permitting  the  restriction  of  Chinese  Our  relationa  with  Germany,  a  country  which  con- 

lauoigration,  is  likely  to  be  agidn  the  subject  of  your  tributes  to  our  own  some  of  tne  best  elements  of  oiti- 

dehberalaona.    It  may  be  seriously  questioned  whether  senship,  continue  to  be  cordiaL    The  United  States 

the  statute  passed  at  the  hut  session  does  not  violate  have  extradition  treaties  with  several  of  the  German 

the  treaty  rights  of  certttn  Chinese  who  left  this  statea,  but  by  reason  of  the  confederation  of  those 

A<xmtry  with  return  certificates  valid  under  tiie  old  states  under  the  imperial  rule  the  application  of  such 

Isv  and  who  now  seem  to  be  debarred  from  relanding  treaties  is  not  as  uniform  and  comprehensive  as  the 

t9r  laek  of  the  oertiflcates  required  by  the  new.  interests  of  the  two  countries  reqairs.     I  propose, 

The  recent  purohase  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  therefore,  to  open  negotiations  for  a  single  conven- 

*<  a  large  trading  fleet  heretofore  under  the  Chinese  tion  of  extradition,  to  embrace  all  the  temtoiy  of  the 

flag  has  considerably  enhanced  our  commercial  im-  empire. 

portanee  in  the  East.    In  view  of  the  large  number  of  It  affords  me  pleasure  to  say  that  our  interoourse 

Teaseia  built  or  purehaaed  by  American  dtlzens  in  with  Great  firitam  continues  to  be  of  a  most  friendly 

other  eoontries  and  exclusively  employed  in  le^ti-  character. 

Bste  traffio  between  foraiffn  ports  nnaer  the  reoog-  The  Government  of  Hawaii  has  indioated  its  wiUing- 

aiaed  protection  of  our  flag,  it  might  be  well  to  ness  to  continue  for  seven  yean  the  provisions  of  the 

{Movide  a  nniiTorm  rule  for  thor  registration  and  docu-  existing  reciprodty  treaty.   Such  continuance,  in  view 

OMotatton,  so  that  the  bwiaJkU  property  rights  of  our  of  the  relations  of  that  country  to  the  American  system 

ctiaena  therein  shall  be  duly  evidenced  and  properly  of  states,  should,  in  my  judgment,  be  fkvored. 

gnivdad.  The  revolution  in  Uayti  against  the  artaUiahed  gov- 
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ernment  has  tenninated.    While  it  was  in  progress  it  vigiluice  to  preyent  infractions  of  our  neutrality  laws 

became  necessary  to  enforce  our  neutrality  laws  by  at  Key  West  and  at  other  points  near  the  Cuban 

Instituting  prooeedinga  against  individuals  and  vessels  coast.    I  am  happy  to  say  that  in  the  only  instance 

charged  with  their  inlYingement.    These  prosecutions  where  these  precautionary  measures  were  sucoest>iully 

were  in  all  cases  successful.  eluded  the  offenders,  when  found  in  our  territory, 

Much  anxiety  has  lately  been  displayed  by  various  were  subsequently  tried  and  convicted. 
European  governments,  and  especially  b;^  the  Govern-  The  growing  need  of  close  relationbhip  of  inter- 
ment of  Italy,  for  the  abolition  of  our  import  duties  course  and  tndllic  between  the  Spanish  Antilles  and 
upon  works  of  art.  It  is  well  to  consider  wnether  the  their  natural  market  in  the  United  States  led  to  the 
present  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  productions  of  ado]>tion,  in  January  last^  of  a  commercial  agreement 
American  artists  abroad  is  not  likelv  to  result,  as  they  looking  to  that  end.  Thu  agreement  has  since  h*:iiii 
themselves  seem  very  generally  to  oelieve  it  may,  in  superseded  by  a  more  carefully  framed  and  oompre- 
the  practical  exclusion  of  our  painters  and  sculptors  hensive  convention,  which  1  shall  submit  to  the 
from  the  rich  ilelds  for  observation,  study,  and  labor  Senate  for  approval.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  thi.i 
which  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed.  negotiation  to  open  such  a  favored  reciprocal  ex- 
There  is  prospect  that  the  long-pending  revision  of  change  of  productions  carried  under  the  flag  of  either 
the  foreign  treaties  of  Japan  may  be  concluded  at  a  oountrv  as  to  make  the  intercourse  between  Cuba  and 
new  conference  to  be  held  at  Tokio.  While  this  Porto  Kico  and  ourselves  scarcely  less  intimate  tliau 
Oovemment  fully  recognizes  the  equal  and  indepcnd-  the  commercial  movement  between  our  domestic  port«, 
ont  station  of  Japan  in  the  community  of  nations,  it  and  to  insure  a  removal  of  the  burdens  on  sliipping  in 
would  not  oppose  the  general  adoption  of  such  terms  the  Spanish  Indies,  of  whidi  in  the  past  our  ship- 
of  compromise  as  Japan  may  be  disposed  to  offer  in  owners  and  ship-masters  have  so  often  had  cause  to 
furtherance  of  a  uniform  policy  of  mtercourse  with  complain. 

Western  nations.  The  negotiation  of  this  convention  has  for  a  time 

During  the  past  year  the  increasing  good-will  be-  postponed  the  prosecution  of  certain  claims  of  our 

tween  our  own  Oovemment  and  that  of  Mexico  has  citizens  which  were  declared  to  be  without  the  jurit>- 

been  variously  manifested.    The  treaty  of  oommcrciid  diction  of  the  late  Spanish- American  Claims  Commis- 

redprocity  concluded  January  20, 1888,  has  been  rati-  sion,  and  which  are  therefore  remitted  to  diplomatic 

fled,  and  awuts  the  necessary  tariff  legislation  of  Con-  channels  for  adjustment    The  speedy  settlement  of 

mss  to  become  effective.     This  legislation  will,  I  these  claims  will  now  be  urged  by  this  Government, 

doubt  not,  be  among  the  first  measures  to  claim  your  Negotiations  for  a  treaty  of  commercial  reciprocity 

attention.  with  tne  Dominican  Republic  have  been  successfully 

^  A  fall  treatv  of  commerce,  navigation,  and  consular  concluded,  and  the  result  wiU  shortiy  be  laid  belore 

rights  is  mucn  to  be  desired,  and  such  a  treaty  I  have  the  Senate. 

reason  to  believe  the  Mexican  Government  stands  Certain  questions  between  the  United  States  and 
ready  to  conclude.  the  Ottoman  Empire  still  remain  unsolved.  Corn- 
Some  embarrassment  has  been  occasioned  by  the  plaints  on  behalf  of  our  citizens  are  not  satisfactorily 
failuro  of  Congress  at  its  last  session  to  provide  means  adyustcd.  The  Porte  has  sought  to  withhold  from 
for  the  due  execution  of  the  treaty  of  July  29, 1882,  our  commerce  the  rig^bt  of  favored  treatment  to  which 
for  the  resurvey  of  the  Mexican  boundary  and  the  re-  we  are  entiti^  by  existing  conventional  stipulations, 
location  of  boundary  monuments.  and  the  revision  of  the  tariffs  is  unaccomplished. 

With  the  Bepublio  of  Nicaragua  a  treat;]^  has  been  The  final  deposition  of  pending  questions  with 

concluded,  which  authorizes  the  construction  by  the  Venezuela  has  not  as  yet  been  reached,  but  I  have 

United  States  of  a  canal,  railway,  and  telegraph  lino  good  reason  to  expect  an  earl^  settiement,  which  will 

across  the  Nicarafuan  territory.  provide  the  means  of  re-cxamming  the  Caracas  awordit 

By  the  terms  of  this  treaty  sixty  miles  of  the  river  m  conformity  with  the  expressed  desire  of  Concres.-. 

San  Juan,  as  well  as  Lake  Nicaragua,  an  Inland  sea  and  which  will  recognize  the  justice  of  certain  daim» 

fort^  miles  in  width,  are  to  constitute  a  port  of  tiie  preferred  against  Venezuela. 

prqiected  enterprise.  The  Central  and  South  American  Comnusaion  ap- 

This  leaves  ror  actual  canal  construction  seventeen  pointed  by  authority  of  the  act  of  July  7, 1884,  will 

miles  on  the  Pacific  side  and  thirty-six  miles  on  the  soon  proceed  to  Menco.    U  has  been  mmished  with 

Atlantic.    To  the  United  States,  whose  rich  territory  instructions,  which  will  be  laid  before  you.     They 

on  the  Paoiflo  is  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  com-  contain  a  statement  of  the  general  policy  of  the  Gov- 

meroe  practically  out  off  from  communication  by  ernment  for  enlarging  its  commercial  intercourse  with 

water  with  the  Atlantic  ports,  the  political  and  com-  American  states.     The  oommisuonen  have  been  ac- 

meroial  advantages  of  such  a  project  can  scarcely  be  tively  preparing  for  their  responsible  task  by  holding 

overestimated.  conferences  in  the  principal  cities  with  merchants 

It  is  believed  that  when  the  treaty  is  laid  before  and  othen  interested  in  Central  and  South  American 

you  the  lustioe  and  liberality  of  its  provisions  will  trade. 

command  univenal  approval  at  home  and  abroad.  The  International  Meridian  Conference,  lately  oon- 

The  death  of  our  representative  at  Bussia  while  at  vened  in  Washington  upon  the  invitation  of  the  Gov- 

his  post  at  St.  Petenburg  afforded  to  the  Imperial  Gov-  ernment  of  the  United  States,  was  cosoDoeed  of  repre- 

emment  a  renewed  opportunity  to  teatify  its  sympatiiy  seotatives  from  twenty-five  nations.    The  conference 

in  a  manner  befitting  the  intimate  iHendlineas  wUon  concluded  its  labors  on  the  1st  of  November,  having 

has  ever  marked  the  Interooune  of  the  two  countries,  with  substantial  imanimitv  agreed  upon  the  meridian 

The  course  of  this  Government  in  raising  its  rcpre-  of  Greenwich  as  the  staiUng-point  whence  longitude 

sentation  at  Bangkok  to  the  diplomatic  rank  has  is  to  be  computed  through  cme  hundred  and  eighty 

evoked  from  Siam  evidences  of  warm  friendship  and  degrees  eastward  and  westward,  and  upon  the  adop- 

angun  well  for  our  enlarged  intercourae.    The  Siam-  tion.  for  all  purposes  for  which  it  may  he  found  oon- 

eae  Government  has  presented  to  the  United  States  a  venient,  of  a  universal  day^  which  shall  begin  at 

commodious  mansion  and  grounds  for  the  occupancy  midnight  on  the  initial  meridian  and  wboee  nouns 

of  the  legation,  and  I  suggest  that  by  joint  resolution  shall  be  counted  from  zero  up  to  twenty-four. 

Congress  attest  its  apprecuation  of  this  generous  gift  The  formal  report  of  the  transactions  of  thb  oon- 

This  Government  nas  more  than  once  been  called  ference  will  be  hereafter  transmitted  to  the  Con^res^. 

upon  of  late  to  take  action  in  flilflllment  of  its  inter-  This  Government  is  in  fVequent  receipt  of  mviu- 

national  obligations  toward  Spain.    Amtation  in  the  tions  finom  foreign  states  to  participate  in  intemadonal 

Island  of  Cuba  hostile  to  the  Spanish  Crown  having  exhibitions,  often  of  great  interest  and  importance, 

been  fomented  b^  persons  abusing  the  sacred  rights  Occupying  as  we  do  an  advanced  position  in  the 

of  hospitality  which  our  territory  affords,  the  omoen  worla'%  production,  and  aiminjr  to  secure  a  profitable 

of  this  Govomment  have  been  instructea  to  exerdse  share  for  our  industries  in  the  general  competitive 
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m&rlcets,  it  is  •  matter  of  serious  oonoem  that  the 
want  of  means  for  partidpAtion  in  tliei»e  exhibitions 
should  so  often  exclude  our  producers  from  ad- 
Tant&fres  enjoyed  by  those  of  otner  countries.  Dur- 
iiu?  thepfut  vear  the  attention  of  Congress  was  drawn 
to  the  tonnai  invitations  in  this  regard  tendered  by 
the  Govemments  of  £nf1and,  liolland,  Belgium, 
Germany,  and  Austria.  The  Executive  has  in  some 
in^ULDoea  appointed  honorary  oommissionera.  This 
l4,  however,  a  most  unsatisfactory  exx)edient,  for 
without  some  provision  to  meet  the  necessary  work- 
in/  expenses  of  a  commiHsion  it  can  effect  little  or 
nthin^  in  behalf  of  exhibitors.  An  international  in- 
V  ntions  exhibition  is  to  be  held  in  London  next  May. 
This  will  cover  a  field  of  spedal  importanoe^in  which 
our  countxy  holds  a  foremost  rank,  out  the  Executive 
i<  at  present  powerless  to  organize  a  projser  represen- 
tation of  our  vast  national  interests  in  this  direction. 

I  have  in  several  previous  messages  referred  to  this 
piiHjcct.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  statute,  giving  to  the 
Eiecutive  general  discretionary  authority  to  accept 
^uoh  invitations,  and  to  appoint  honorary  oommis- 
."tonerSf  without  salary,  ana  placing  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  a  small  fUnd  for  defraying  their 
reasonable  expenses,  would  be  of  great  public  utility. 
This  Government  has  received  officud  notice  that 
the  revised  intemattonal  regulations  for  preventing 
coiliaions  at  sea  have  been  aclopted  by  all  tne  leading 
maritime  powers.exoept  the  United  States  and  came 
into  foroe  on  the  Ist  of  September  last  For  the  due 
protection  of  our  shipping  interests,  the  provisions  of 
our  statutes  should  at  once  be  brougnt  into  oon- 
tormity  with  these  regulations. 

The  question  of  securing  to  authors,  composers,  and 
artuts  copyright  privileges  in  this  country  in  return 
for  reciproNcai  rignts  abroad,  U  one  that  may  justly 
challenge  your  attention.  It  is  true  that  conventions 
will  be  necessary  for  fhlly  accomplishing  this  result, 
bat,  until  Congress  shall  by  statute  fix  the  extent  to 
which  foreign  holden  of  oopyri^ht  shall  be  here  privi- 
Wed,  it  has  been  deemed  inadvuable  to  negotiate  such 
cr>oventioQs.  For  this  reason  the  United  States  were 
not  represented  at  the  recent  conference  at  Berne. 

I  rMx>mmend  that  the  scope  of  the  neutrality  laws 
of  the  Umted  States  be  so  enlar^d  as  to  cover  all 
patent  acts  of  hostility  committed  m  our  territory  and. 
aimed  a^inst  the  peace  of  a  friendly  nation.  Exi^t- 
in;  statatea  prohibit  the  fitting  out  of  armed  expedi- 
tioQfl,  and  restrict  the  shipment  of  explosives,  though 
t^ie  enactments  in  the  latter  respect  were  not  framed 
vith  rejnird  to  international  obligations,  hut  simply 
for  the  protection  of  passenger  travel.  All  these  stat- 
qUm  were  intended  to  meet  special  emergende!}  that 
hid  already  arisen.  Other  emergencies  have  arisen 
noce,  and  modem  inflenutty  supplies  means  for  the 
<)fg«nizadon  of  hostilities  without  open  resort  to  armed 
reiMels  or  to  filibustering  parties. 

I  «ee  no  reason  wh^  overt  preparations  in  this  coun- 
^17  for  the  commission  of  criminal  acts,  such  as  are 
here  under  oonsideration,  should  not  be  alike  punii»h- 
^ble,  whether  such  acts  are  intended  to  be  committed 
ni  our  own  country  or  in  a  foreign  country  with  which 
»e  ws  at  peace. 

.  The  prompt  and  thorough  treatment  of  this  gues- 
tioo  is  one  which  intimately  concerns  the  national 
honor. 

Our  existing  naturalixatiion  laws  also  need  revision. 
Tho8«  sections  relating  to  persons  residing  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States  in  1795  and  1798  have  now 
only  an  historioal  interest.  Section  2172,  recognizing 
u^«  citixenship  of  the  children  of  naturalized  parents, 
^*  tmbi^us  in  its  terms,  and  partly  obsolete.  There 
u«  speoial  provisions  of  law  favoring  the  naturaliza- 
tmn  of  those  who  served  in  the  army  or  in  merchant 
^^^U,  while  no  similar  privileges  are  granted  those 
*no  lerve  in  the  navy  or  the  Marine  Corps. 
A  onifonn  rale  of  naturalization,'* 

Y^^totion    oontemplates,    should, ^    w. 

|mni{^,  deariy  define  the  status  of  persons  bom  with- 
in the  Unitod  States  suhjeet  to  a  for«gn  power  (R.  S. 


,"  such  as  the 
among    other 


SCO.  1992).  and  of  minor  children  of  fathers  who  have 
declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens,  but  have 
failed  to  perfect  their  naturalization.  It  might  be  wise 
to  provide  for  a  central  bureau  of  regintr^',  wherein 
should  be  filed  authenticated  transcripts  ot  every  rec- 
ord of  naturalization  in  the  several  Federal  and  State 
courts,  and  to  make  provision  also  for  the  vacation  or 
cancellation  of  such  record  in  cases  where  fraud  had 
been  practioed  upon  the  cotu't  bv  the  applicant  him- 
self, or  where  ho  had  renounced  or  forteited  his  ac- 
quired citizenship.  A  just  and  uniform  law  in  this 
respect  would  strengthen  the  bands  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  protecting  its  citizens  abroad,  and  would  pave 
the  way  for  the  conclusion  of  treaties  of  naturalization 
with  foreifrn  countries. 

The  le^lation  of  the  last  session  effected  in  the 
diplomatic  and  consuUr  service  certain  changes  and 
reductions  which  have  been  productive  of  emlMirrass- 
ment.  The  population  and  commercial  activity  of  our 
country  are  steadily  on  the  increase,  and  ore  giving 
rise  to  new,  varying,  and  often  delicate  relationships 
with  other  countries.  Our  foreign  establishment  now 
embraces  nearly  double  the  area  of  operations  that  it 
occupied  twenty  yeare  a^.  The  connncment  of  such 
a  service  within  the  limits  of  expenditure  then  estab- 
lished is  not,  it  seems  to  me,  in  accordance  with  true 
economy.  A  community  of  60,000^000  ot  people  should 
he  adequately  represented  in  its  mteroourse  with  for- 
eign nations. 

A  project  for  the  reorganization  of  the  consular 
service,  and  for  recasting  tne  scheme  of  extra-temto- 
rial  jurisdiction,  is  now  before  ^ou.  If  the  limitd  ot' 
a  short  session  will  not  allow  of  its  t\ill  consideration, 
2  trust  ih&t  you  will  not  fail  to  make  suitable  proviis- 
ion  for  the  present  needs  of  the  service. 

It  has  been  customair  to  define  in  the  appropriation 
acts  the  rank  of  each  diplomatic  office  to  wbicn  a  sal- 
ary is  attached.  I  suggest  that  this  course  be  aban- 
doned, and  that  it  be  left  to  the  President,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  fix  from  time  to 
time  the  diplomatic  grade  of  the  repre.<entatives  of 
this  Government  abroad  as  may  seem  aclviBable,  pro- 
vision being  definitely  made,  however,  as  now,  for  the 
amount  of  salary  attached  to  the  ret^pective  stations. 

The  condition  of  our  finances,  and  the  operations  of 
the  various  brandies  of  the  puolic  service  which  are 
connected  with  the  Treasury  Department,  are  very 
fully  discussed  in  the  report  of  the  Secretai-y. 

It  appears  that  the  ordinary  revenues  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30, 1884,  were— 

Fromrastoms $195,067,489  76 

From  internal  revenue 121,586,072  51 

Vnim  all  other  sources 81,866,807  65 

Total  ordinary  revenues $:MS,519,869  92 

The  public  expenditures  during  the  same  period 
were— 

Pot  dvil  expenses.'. $22,812,907  71 

Forforetfrn  Intercourse 1,260,766  87 

For  Indians 6,475.999  29 

For  penslnna 56,429,228  06 

For  the  military  establishment,  izftla'llnfr  river 

and  harbor  Improvements  and  arsenals  ...      89,429,608  86 
For  the  naval  establishment.  Including  ves- 
sels, machinery,  and  Improvements  at  navy- 

yards 17,292,601  44 

For    miscellaneous   expenditures,  Inclnding 
pnbUc  bnlldlngs,  llgbt-houses,  and  ooUect- 

fng  the  revenue 48,989,710  00 

For  expenditures  on  accoant  of  the  Dtetrirt 

of  ColnmbU 8,407,049  62 

For  Interest  on  the  pnblle  debt 54,A78,878  48 

For  the  sinking  fund 46,790,229  50 

Total  ordinary  expenditores $290,916,478  88 

Leavhig  a  surplus  of ^    $57,606396  09 

Ab  compared  with  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  there 
was  a  not  decrease  of  over  $81,000,000  in  tne  amount 
of  expenditures.  The  agyn^egate  receipts  were  less 
than  those  of  the  year  previous  by  about  $54,000,000. 
The  fklling  off  in  revenue  fh>m  customs  made  up 
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nearly  $20,000,000  of  this  defioieiioy,  and  about  $28,-  ity,  there  should  be  olbred  for  them  only  a  alight  ad- 

000,000  of  the  remainder  was  due  to  the  diminiahed  vauce  over  their  bullion  value. 

leceiptB  fVom  internal  taxation.  The  Secretary,  in  the  oourae  of  hia  rejiort,  oonud- 

Tbe  Seoretarv  estimates  the  total  reoeipts  for  the  en  the  propriety  of  beautifjrinff  the  deaignu  of  our 

fiscal  year  which  will  end  June  80, 1885,  at  $880,000,-  subsidiary  silver  coins  ana  of  so  increiising   their 

000^  and  the  total  expenditures  at  $290,6:^,^01.16,  in  weight  that  they  may  bear  their  due  ratio  of  value  to 

which  sum  are  included  the  interest  on  the  debt,  and  the  standard  doUar.     Hia  oondusions  in  this  regard 

the  amount  payable  to  the  sinking  fund.    This  would  are  cordially  approved. 

leave  a  surplus  for  the  entire  year  of  about  $89,-  In  my  annual  message  of  16S2  I  recommended  the 

000.000.  abolition  of  all  excise  taxes  except  those  relating  to 

The  value  of  exerts  fW>m  the  United  States  to  fot-  distilled  spirits.     This  recommendation  is  now  re- 

eign  countries  dunng  the  year  ending  June  80, 1884,  newed.    In  case  these  taxes  shall  be  abolii^ed,  the 

was  as  follows :  revenues  that  will  still  remain  to  the  Government 

Domestic  merchandise $7S4,964.8M  '^M"  my  opinion,  not  only  s^ce  to  meet  its  rea- 

Foieign  merchandiae 1&,648,T&T  »onable  expenditures,  bnt  will  afford  a  surplus  large 

-  enough  to  permit  such  tariff  reduction  as  may  seem  to 

Total  merchandise $740,518,609  be  advisable  when  the  results  of  recent  revenue  laws 

Bp«cle 67,183«8S8  and  commercial  treaties  shall  have  shown  in  what 

Total eip.ru .fmendundlM ^  .ped.....  |aOT.6M^  ^^_  '^°"  "<l»«tion8  am  be  mo.t  judidouily 

The  cotton  and  cotton  manu&ctures  included  in  One  of  tlie  gravest  of  the  problems  which  appeal  to 

this  statement  were  valued  at  $208.900,416 ;  the  bread-  the  wisdom  of  Congress  for  solution  is  the  oscertun- 

Ktuffs  at  $162,544,715 ;  the  provisions  at  $114,416,547,  ment  of  the  most  effective  meana  for  incre«»lng  our 

and  the  mineral  oils  at  $47,108,248.  foreign  trade  and  thus  relieving  the  depression  under 

During  the  same  period  the  imports  were  as  fol-  whicn  our  industries  are  now  languishing.  The  Sec- 
low  :  rotary  of  the  Treasurv  advises  that  the  duty  of  investl- 

Meichsndlae $667,697,698  gating  this  subject  be  intrusted  in  the  first  instance 

Gold  and  silver 87,426,262  to  a  com^tent  commission.     While  fully  recognizing 

the  considerations  that  may  be  ursed  against  this 

Total $706,128,955  course,  lam  nevertheless  of  the  opinion  that,  upon 

Mow  than  68  pr  cent  of  the  entire  value  of  im-  ^l^Z^^^'  ^^^'^  ''''"^^  ^  ^^^  ^  "^^  *'*''^' 

ported  merchandise  consisted  of  the  following  arti-  T.^^\^^^f  Uie  Sec«taiy»s  report  which  con- 

_      '      .      ,                                                A,/u,«^.  «-^  oems  the  condition  of  our  shipping  interetts  can  not 

Suffarand  moUwseB....... $108,884,274  fiOl  to  command  your  attention.   He  emphatically  rec- 

Wool  and  woolen  manuflietnreB 58.542,292  ^-.«,^-,j«  ♦u«i.  jL  .«  5«/w.«f;.r-  ^^  *i.o  inv<^*^J»«f  «f 

6Uk  and  its  mannfhctui«6 49.949^123  ommends  that,  as  an  mcenUve  to  the  mvestment  of 

Gk>ffee 49i6S6]7i)5  Amencan  capital  m  American  steamships,  the  Gov- 

I n>n  and'  steel  and  miwu^ctam  tlMraot .  .*  .*           4li464,099  emment  shall  b^  liberal  payments  for  mail  transpor- 

ChemicalB 88,464,965  tation,  or  otherwise,  lend  its  active  assistance  to  indi- 

Flax,  hemp.  Jute,  and  Hke  substances,  and  manu-  vidual  enterprise,  and  deckres  bis  belief  that  unless 

ftjctarea  thereof $!*1!?*?E3  that  course   be  pursued  our  foreign  canying-trade 

Cotton  and  manofsctures  of  wtton SS'Sl'SJ  must  remam,  as  it  is  to-day,  almost  exdusivoly  in  the 

Hides  and  skins  other  than  fbr-sklns 22,850,906  uJt^     J  Jr"*t  ■*»•'*»  *"->*»/ 1  muuw  vav«  ud& v  «/  i u  mw 

I  concur  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  reo-  One  phase  of  this  subject  is  now  especially  promt- 

ommencHng  the  immediate  suspension  of  the  coinage  nent,  in  view  of  the  repeal  by  the  act  or  June  26, 1S84, 

of  silver  dollars,  and  of  the  issuance  of  silver  cerUl-  gf  all   statutory  provisions   arbitrarily   compelling 

cates.    This  is  a  matter  to  which  in  former  oommuni-  American  veiiaels  to  carry  the  mails  to  and  ih>m  the 

cations  I  have  more  than  once  invoked  the  attention  United  States.    As  it  is  necessary  to  make  provision 

of  the  National  Legislature.  to  compensate  the  owners  of  su<^  vessels  for  perform- 

It  appears  tliat  annually  for  the  post  six  years  there  ing  that  service  afler  Ai^ril,  1885,  it  is  hopea  that  the 

have  oeon  coined,  in  compliance  with  the  require-  whole  subject  will  receive  early  consideration,  thai 

ments  of  the  act  of  Feb.  28, 1878,  more  than  twenty--  will  lead  to  the  enactment  of  such  measures  tor  the 

seven  million  silver  dollars.    The  number  now  out-  revival  of  our  merchant  marine  as  the  wisdom  of 

standinfl[  is  reported  by  the  Secretary  to  be  nearly  one  Congress  may  devise. 

hundred  and  eighty-five  million,  whereof  but  little  The  8  per  cent,  bonda  of  tlie  Government  to  the 

more  than  forty  million,  or  less  than  22  per  cent,  are  amount  of  more  than  $100,000,000  have  since  my  last 

in  actual  circulation.    The  mere  existence  of  this  fact  annual  message  been  redeemed  by  the  Treasury.   The 

seems  to  me  to  furnish  of  itself  a  cogent  argument  for  bonds  of  that  issue  still  outstanding  amount  to  little 

the  repeal  of  the  statute  which  has  made  such  fact  over  $200,000,000,  about  one  fourth  of  which  will  be 

possible.  retired  through  the  operations  of  the  sinking  fund 

But  there  are  other  and  graver  considerations  that  during  the  coming  year.    As  these  bonds  still  consti- 

tend  in  the  same  direetioh.  tute  the  chief  basis  for  the  circulation  of  the  national 

The  Secretary  avows  his  conviction  that  unless  this  banks,  the  question  how  to  avert  the  contraction  of 

ooinage  and  the  issuance  of  silver  certificates  be  sus-  the  currency  caused  by  their  retirement  is  one  of  oon- 

pended,  silver  is  likely  at  no  distant  day  to  become  stantly  increasing  importance, 

our  sole  metallic  standard.    The  commercial  disturb-  It  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  that  the  law  gov- 

ance  and  the  impairment  of  national  credit  that  would  eming  this  matter  exacts  fh>m  the  banks  excessive  se- 

be  thus  occasioned  can  scarcely  bo  overestimated.  curity,  and  that  upon  their  present  bond  deposits  a 

I  hope  that  the  Secretary's  suggestions  respecting  larger  circulation  than  is  now  allowed  mar  be  granted 

the  withdrawal  from  circulation  oftho  one-dollar  and  with  safety.    I  hope  that  the  bill  whicn  passed  the 

two-dollar  notes  will  receive  your  approval.    It  is  Senate  at  the  last  session  permitting  the  issue  of  notes 

likely  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  silver  now  equal  to  the  face  value  of  the  deposited  bonds  will 

encumbering  the  vaults  of  the  Treasury  might  thus  commend  itself  to  the  approval  of  the  House  of  Repre- 

find  its  way  into  the  currency.  sentsdves. 

While  trade-dollars  have  ceased,  for  the  present  at  In  the  expenses  of  the  War  Department  the  Secrs- 
leost,  to  be  an  element  of  active  aisturbance  in  our  tary  reports  a  decrease  of  more  than  $9,000,000.  Of 
currency  system,  some  provision  should  be  made  for  thb  reauction  $5,600,000  was  effected  in  the  cxpcndi- 
their  surrender  to  the  Government.  In  view  of  the  tures  for  rivers  and  harbors  and  $2,700,000  in  ex- 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  coined  and  of  pen^tures  for  the  Quartermaster's  Department, 
the  iaot  that  they  have  never  had  a  legal-tender  qusl-  Outttds  of  that  department  the  annual  expensea  of 
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ill  the  ttrmy  borwiis  proper  (except  poseibly  the  Ord- 
nance Bureau)  are  substantlaUy  nxea  chargeSf  which 
ca»  not  be  materially  dimmishod  without  a  change  in 
the  namericAl  strength  of  the  army.  The  expendi- 
tures in  tiie  Quartermaster's  Department  can  readily 
be  subjected  to  administrative  discretion,  and  it  is  re- 
Ixiried  by  the  Secretary  of  War  tliat  as  a  result  of  ex- 
en^bdnj;  such  discretion,  in  reducing  the  number  of 
driULfht  and  pack  animals  in  the  army^  the  annual 
co^t  of  supplring  and  caring  for  such  animalrf  is  now 
ei.l0'$,0Si>.90  less  than  it  was  in  1881. 

The  reports  of  military  commanders  show  that  the 
Li£t  rear  has  been  notable  for  its  entire  freedom  irom 
Indian  outbreaks. 

In  defiance  of  the  President's  proclamation  of  July 
1,  \6S4^  certain  intruders  sought  to  make  settlements 
in  the  Indian  Territory.  They  were  promptly  re- 
moved by  a  detachment  of  troops. 

Darinif  the  past  se^ssion  of  Congress  a  bill  to  pro- 
ride  a  suitable  fire-proof  building  for  the  Army  Medi- 
e&l  Museum  and  the  Library  of  the  Surgeon-General's 
<)ifioe  reoeiyed  the  approTal  of  the  Senate.  A  similar 
bill,  reported  &vorabiy  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  one  of  its  committees,  is  still  pending  before 
that  body.  It  is  hoped  that  during  the  coming  ses- 
iioQ  the  measure  may  become  a  law,  and  that  Uiere- 
alW  immediate  steps  may  be  taken  to  secure  a  place 
of  safe  deposit  for  these  valuable  oolleotious,  now  in  a 
•tate  of  insecurity. 

The  funds  wita  whidb  the  works  for  the  improve- 
ment of  rivers  and  harbors  were  prosecuted  auring 
the  past  year  wera  derived  from  the  appropriations  of 
the  act  of  Aagust  2,  1882,  together  with  such  fow  bal- 
ances as  were  on  hand  from  previous  appropriatioua. 
Tie  balance  in  the  Treasury  subject  to  requisition 
July  1. 1S83,  was  $10,021,649.65.  The  amount  appro- 
priated durinjr  the  fiscal  year  1884  was  $1,819,634.63, 
aod  the  amount  drawn  from  the  Treasury  during  the 
fiscal  year  was  $8j228,703.64,  leaving  a  balance  of  $3,- 
ll:^,r>>6.68  in  the  Treasury  subject  to  requisition  July 
1,  18S4. 

The  Secretary  of  War  submits  the  report  of  the 
Chief  of  Eogineers  as  to  the  practicability  of  protect- 
irur  our  important  dties  on  the  seaboard  by  fortifloa- 
tioo:(  and  other  defenses  able  to  repel  modem  methods 
ot  attack.  The  time  has  now  come  when  such  de- 
feases can  be  prepared  with  confidence  that  they  will 
n^<t  prove  abortive ;  and,  when  the  possible  result  of 
<ielaY  in  makin^^  such  preparation  is  fcriously  oonsid- 
ered,  delay  seems  inexcusable.  For  the  most  impor- 
taat  cities--those  whose  destruction  or  capture  would 
^a  national  humiliation— adequate  defenses,  indu- 
five  of  guns,  may  be  made  by  the  gradual  expendi- 
ture of  $60,0(X>,000;  a  sum  much  less  than  a  victori- 
ous enemy  could  levy  as  a  oontri  button.  An  appro- 
priation of  about  one  tenth  of  that  amount  is  asked  to 
T'e/in  the  work,  and  I  concur  with  the  Secretary  of 
W&r  in  urging  that  it  be  granted. 

Tbe  War  Department  is  proceeding  with  the  con- 
vention of  10-inoh  smooth-bore  guns  into  8-inch  rifles, 
bv  lining  the  former  with  tubes  of  forged  steel  or  of 
coiled  wrottght-iron.  Fifty  guns  will  oe  thus  con- 
certed within  the  year.  Th\B^  however,  does  not  ob- 
^t«  tbe  neoessity  of  providing  means  for  the  oon- 
Btruction  of  guns  of  the  highest  power,  both  for  the 
ptu^weies  of  ooAiit  defense  and  for  the  armament  of 
w-vesaela. 

The  report  of  the  gon-foondry  board,  appointed 
April  2,  iSdS,  in  pnrsuanoe  of  the  act  of  March  8, 
^'^''^\  was  transmitted  to  Congress  in  a  special  message 
of  February  18, 1884.  In  my  message  of  March  26, 
1^,  I  called  atten^n  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
^>(*rd  that  the  Qovemment  should  encourage  the  pro- 
(iiit!t}on  at  private  steel-works  of  the  required  material 
^  heavy  eannon,  and  that  two  Qovemment  factories, 
one  for  tne  army  and  one  for  the  navy,  should  be  es- 
tablished for  tbe  fkbrleatlon  of  guns  from  such  ma- 
terial. No  aetion  having  been  Uken,  the  board  was 
■^'ibtequently  rsoonvened  to  determine  more  frilly  the 
pilot  Old  eatimstis  necMiBry  for  oarrying  out  ita 


recommendation.  It  has  received  information  which 
indicates  tliat  there  are  responsible  steel  manufactur- 
ers in  this  country  who,  although  not  provided  at 
present  with  the  necessary  plant,  are  willing  to  con- 
struct the  same  and  to  make  bias  for  contracts  with 
the  Government  for  the  supply  of  the  reauisite  mate- 
rial tor  the  heaviest  guns  oaaptcd  to  mooem  warfare 
if  ajguaranteed  order  of  sufficient  magnitude,  accom« 
ponied  by  a  positive  appropriation  extending  over  a 
series  or  years,  shall  be  made  by  Congress.  All 
doubts  as  to  the  feiuiibility  of  the  plan  being  thus  re- 
moved, I  renew  my  recommendation  that  Buch  action 
be  taken  by  Congress  as  will  enable  the  Government 
to  construct  its  own  ordnance  upon  its  own  territory, 
and  so  to  provide  the  armaments  demanded  by  con- 
siderations of  naUonal  safety  and  honor. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  exhibits 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  on  the  new  steel 
cruisers  authorized  by  the  acts  of  August  5,  1882,  and 
March  8,  1888.  Of  the  four  vessels  under  contract, 
one,  the  Chicago,  of  4.600  tons,  is  more  than  half  fin- 
ished ;  tbe  Atlanta,  or  8,000  tons,  has  been  success- 
fully launched,  ana  her  machinery  is  now  fitting ;  the 
Boston,  also  of  8^000  tons,  is  ready  for  launching ;  and 
the  Dolphin,  a  dispatch  steamer  of  1,600  tons,  is  ready 
for  delivery. 

Certain  adverse  criticisms  upon  the  designs  of  these 
cruisers  are  discussed  by  the  Secretary,  who  insists 
that  the  correctness  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  the 
advisory  board  and  by  the  department  has  been  dem- 
onstrated by  recent  developments  in  ship-building 
abroad. 

The  machinery  of  the  double-turreted  monitors 
Puritan,  Terror,  and  Am])hitritc,  contracted  for  under 
the  act  of  March  8, 1888,  is  in  process  of  constructioD. 
No  work  has  been  done  during  the  past  year  on  their 
armor  for  lack  of  the  necessary  appropriations.  A 
fourth  monitor,  the  Monadnock,  stut  remains  unfin- 
ished at  the  navv-yard  in  California.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  early  steps  be  taken  to  complete  these 
vessels,  and  to  provide  also  an  armament  for  the  moni- 
tor Miantonomoh. 

The  recommendations  of  the  naval  advisory  board, 
approved  by  the  department,  comprise  the  construc- 
tion of  one  steel  cruiser  of  4,600  tons,  one  cruiser  ot 
8,000  tons,  two  heavily  armed  gunboats,  one  li^ht 
cruising  gunboat,  one  dispatch-vessel  armed  with 
Hotohkiss  cannon,  one  armored  ram,  and  three  tor- 
pedo-boats. The  general  designs,  all  of  which  are 
calculated  to  meet  the  existing  wants  of  the  service, 
are  now  well  advanced,  and  the  construction  of  the 
vessels  can  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  you  shall  grant 
the  necessary  authority. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  August  7, 1882.  au- 
thorized the  removal  to  tne  United  States  of  the  bod- 
ies of  Lieutenant-Commander  George  W.  De  Long 
and  his  companions  of  the  Jeannette  expedition.  This 
removal  has  been  sucoessflilly  accomplished  by  Lieu- 
tenants Harber  and  Schuetse.  The  remains  were 
taken  fVom  their  grave  in  the  Lena  Delta  in  March, 
1888,  and  were  retained  at  Yakutsk  until  the  foUow- 
in?  winter,  the  season  being  too  far  advanced  to  admit 
of  their  immediate  transportation.  They  arrived  at 
New  York  February  20,  1884,  where  tney  were  re- 
ceived with  suitable' honors. 

In  pursuance  of  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  ap- 
proved February  18, 1884,  a  naval  expedition  was  fitted 
out  for  the  relief  of  Lieutenant  A.  W.  Grcely,  United 
States  Army,  and  of  the  party  who  had  been  engaged 
under  his  command  in  scientific  observations  at  Lady 
Franklin  Bay.  The  fleet  consisted  of  the  steam-sealer 
Thetis,  purcnased  in  England ;  the  Bear,  purchased  at 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland ;  and  the  Alert,  which  was 

Knerously  provided  by  the  British  Government, 
■eparations  for  the  expedition  were  promptly  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Wavv,  with  the  active  co-oper- 
ation of  the  Secretary  of  War.  Commander  Georjre 
W.  Coffin  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Alert,  and  Lieu- 
tenant William  H.  Emory  in  command  of  the  Bear. 
The  Thetia  was  intrusted  to  Commander  Wuifield  8. 
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Schley^  to  whom  was  also  assigned  tho  superintend- 
enoe  ot  tho  entire  expedition. 

Immediately  upon  its  arrival  at  Upernavik,  the  fleet 
began  tho  dangerous  navigation  of  Melville  Bay,  and 
in  Rpite  of  every  obetacTe  reached  Littleton  Inland 
on  «June  22,  a  fortnight  earlier  than  any  vessel  had 
before  attained  that  point.  On  the  same  day  it 
crossed  over  to  Ca]>e  Sabine,  where  Lieutenant  Greelv 
and  the  other  survivors  of  his  party  were  discovereu. 
After  taking  on  board  the  living  and  tho  bodies  of  tho 
dead  tho  renef-Bhips  sailed  for  St.  John's,  where  they 
arrived  on  July  17.  They  were  appropriatelv  received 
at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  on  August  1,  and  at  New  York 
on  August  8.  One  of  the  bodies  was  landed  at  the 
former  place.  The  others  were  put  on  shore  at  Gov- 
ernor's island,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  wbidi 
was  interred  in  the  national  cemetery,  were  forwarded 
thence  to  the  destinations  indicated  oy  iViends.  The 
organization  and  conduct  of  this  relief  expedition 
reflect  great  credit  upon  aU  who  contributed  to  its 
succesM. 

In  this  the  last  of  the  stated  messages  that  I  shall 
have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  tho  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  I  can  not  too  strongly  urge  ui>on  its  at- 
tention tlie  duty  of  restoring  our  navy  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  the  high  stote  of  cflBciency  which  lormerly 
characterized  it.  As  the  long  peace  that  has  lulled 
us  into  a  sense  of  fancied  security  may  at  any  time 
bo  disturbed,  it  is  plain  that  the  policy  of  strength- 
ening this  arm  of  the  service  is  dictated  by  considera- 
tions of  wise  economy,  of  just  rocrard  for  our  future 
tranquillity,  and  of  true  appreciation  of  the  dignity 
and  nonor'of  the  republic. 

The  report  of  toe  Postmaster-General  acquaints 
you  with  tiio  present  condition  and  needs  of  tho  postal 
service. 

It  discloses  the  gratifying  foot  that  the  loss  of  reve- 
nue from  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  letter-postage 
recommended  in  my  message  of  December  4,  1882, 
and  effected  by  the  act  of  March  8,  1883,  has  been 
much  less  than  was  generally  anticipated.  My  recom- 
mendation of  this  reduction  was  based  upon  the  be- 
lief tliat  the  actual  follincr  off  in  receipts  from  letter- 
postages  for  tlie  vear  immediately  succeeding  the 
change  of  rate  would  be  $3,000,000.  It  has  proved  to 
be  only  $2,276,000. 

This  is  a  trustworthy  indication  that  the  revenue 
will  soon  be  restored  to  its  former  volume,  by  the 
natural  increase  of  sealed  correspondence. 

I  confldently  repeat,  therefore,  the  recommendation 
of  my  last  annual  message,  that  the  single-rate  poHt- 
age  upon  drop  letters  be  reduced  to  one  cent  wherever 
the  payment  of  two  cents  is  now  required  by  law. 
The  double  rate  is  only  exacted  at  omces  where  the 
carrier  system  is  in  operation,  and  it  appears  that  at 
those  omces  the  increase  in  the  tax  upon  locid  letters 
defrays  the  cost  not  only  of  its  own  collection  and 
delivery,  but  of  the  collection  and  delivery  of  all 
other  mail  matter.  This  is  an  inequality  that  ought 
no  longer  to  exist. 

I  approve  the  recommendation  of  the  Postmaster- 
General  that  the  unit  of  weight  in  the  rating  of  first- 
olass  matter  should  be  one  ounce  insteEid  of  one  half 
ounce  as  it  now  is.  In  view  of  the  statistios  furnished 
by  the  department  it  ma^  well  be  doubted  whether 
the  change  would  result  in  any  loss  of  revenue ;  that 
it  would  greatly  promote  the  convenience  of  the  pub- 
lie  is  beyond  dispute. 

The  free-delivery  system  has  been  lately  applied  to 
five  cities,  and  the  total  number  of  oflices  m  which 
it  is  now  in  operation  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine. 
Experlenoe  snows  that  its  adoption,  under  proper 
conditions,  is  equally  an  accommodation  to  the  public 
and  an  advantujps  to  the  jKietal  service.  It  is  more 
than  self-sustuninff,  and  for  the  reasons  urged  by  the 
Postmaster-General  may  property  be  extended. 

In  the  opinion  ot  that  officer  it  is  important  to  pro- 
vide means  whereby  exceptional  dispatch  in  dealing 
with  letters  in  free-delivery  offices  nuy  be  secured 
by  payment  of  eztraordinaiy  postage.    This  scheme 


might  be  made  effective  bv  employment  of  a  special 
stamp,  whose  cost  should  oe  oommentfuiate  with  the 
expense  of  the  extra  service. 

In  some  of  the  large  cities  private  express  compa- 
nies have  undertaken  to  outstrip  the  Government 
mail-carriers,  by  affording  for  the  prompt  transmis- 
sion of  letters  better  faoilities  than  nave  hitherto  been 
at  the  command  of  the  Post-Offloe. 

It  has  always  been  the  polioy  of  the  Government  to 
discourage  such  enterprises,  and  in  no  better  mode 
can  that  policy  be  maintained  than  in  supplving  the 

Sublic  with  the  most  efficient  mail  service  tnat,  with 
ue  regard  to  its  own  best  interests,  can  be  furnished 
for  its  accommodation. 

The  Attomej-Genezal  renews  the  recommendation 
contained  in  his  report  of  last  year  touching  tlie  fees 
of  witnesses  and  jurors. 

He  favors  radical  changes  in  the  fee  bill,  the  adojv 
tion  of  a  system  by  which  attorneys  and  marshals  ot' 
the  United'  States  shall  be  compensated  solely  by  sala- 
ries, and  the  erection  by  the  Government  of  a  peni- 
tentiary for  the  confinement  of  offenders  against  its 
laws. 

Of  the  varied  governmental  concerns  in  charge  of 
the  Interior  Department  the  report  of  its  8ecret4iry 

S resents  an  interesting  summaiy.  Among  the  topics 
eserving  particular  attention  I  refer  you  tu  his  ob- 
servations respecting  our  Indian  afSkirs,  the  pre-emp- 
tion and  timDor- culture  acts,  the  failure  or  railroud 
companies  to  take  title  to  lands  granted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  operations  of  the  Pension-Ofliee, 
the  Patent-Office,  the  Census  Bureau,  and  tho  Bu- 
reau of  Education. 

Allusion  has  been  made  already  to  the  circumstance 
that,  both  as  between  the  different  Indian  tribes  and 
as  between  the  Indians  and  the  whites,  the  past  ytmr 
has  been  one  of  unbroken  peace. 

In  this  ciroumstanoe  the  President  is  glad  to  find 
justification  for  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  iu 
dealing  with  the  Indian  ouestion,  and  confirmation  of 
the  views  which  were  ftUty  expressed  in  his  first  com- 
munication to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress. 

The  Secretary  urges  snew  the  enactment  of  a  statute 
for  the  punishment  of  crimes  committed  on  the  Indian 
reservations,  and  recommends  the  passage  of  the  bill 
now  pending  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  for  the 

Surchase  of  a  tract  of  18,000  square  miles  from  the 
ioux  reservation.    Both  these  measures  are  wortiiy 
of  approvaL 

I  concur  with  him  also  in  advising  the  repeal  of  the 
pre-emption  law,  the  enactment  of  statutes  resolving 
the  present  legal  complications  touching  lapsed  grants 
to  railroad  companies,  and  the  funding  of  the  ocbt  of 
the  several  Pacific  railroads  under  such  guarantee  as 
shall  effectually  secure  its  ultimate  payment. 

The  report  of  the  Utah  commission  wiU  be  read 
with  interest. 

It  discla^ios  the  results  of  recent  legislation  looking 
to  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  polygamy  in 
that  Torritory.  I  still  believe  that  if  that  abomiiiBble 
practice  can  oe  suppressed  by  law  it  can  only  be  by 
the  most  radical  lej^lation  consistent  with  tlie  re- 
straints of  the  Constitution. 

I  again  rcoommend,  therefore,  that  Congress  assume 
absolute  political  control  of  die  Territory  of  Ltah, 
and  provide  for  the  appointment  of  oommissioners, 
with  such  governmental  powers  as  in  its  judgment 
may  justly  and  wisely  be  put  into  their  hands. 

In  the  course  of  this  oommnnioation  reference  has 
more  than  once  been  made  to  Uie  policy  of  this  Gov- 
ernment as  regards  the  extension  of  our  foreign  trade. 
It  seems  proper  to  declare  the  general  principles  that 
should,  in  my  opinion,  underiie  our  national  efforts  in 
this  direction. 

The  main  conditions  of  the  problem  may  be  thus 
stated: 

We  are  a  people  apt  in  meohanloal  pnrsnitB  and  fer- 
tile in  invention ;  we  cover  a  vast  extent  of  territory 
rich  in  agricultural  products  and  in  nearly  ail  the  raw 
materials  necessary  for  sttooessfUl  manuikctare ;  wo 
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have  a  system  of  productive  establishments  more  than  reductzig  tariff  burdens  on  such  of  their  wnres  as  n^- 
i^ut&dent  to  supply  our  own  demands ;  the  wages  of  ther  we  nor  the  other  American  states  are  fitted  to 
labor  are  nowhere  else  so  great;  the  scale  of  living  of  produce,  and  thus  enabling  ourselves  to  obtain  in  re- 
our  artisan  classes  is  such  as  tends  to  secure  thdr  per-  turn  a  better  market  for  our  supplies  of  food,  of  raw 
aonaX  comfort  and  the  development  of  those  higher  materials,  and  of  the  manufactures  in  which  we  excel, 
m  jml  and  intellectual  qualities  that  go  to  the  making  It  seems  to  me  that  many  of  the  embarrassing  ele- 
of  ^okI  oitixens.  Our  system  of  tax  and  tariff  legis-  ments  in  the  great  national  conflict  between  protection 
larion  is  yielding  a  revenue  which  is  in  excess  of  the  and  free  trade  may  thus  be  turned  to  good  account — 
present  needs  or  the  Government.  that  the  revenue  may  be  reduced  so  as  no  loneer  to 
These  are  the  elements  from  which  it  is  sought  to  overtax  the  people ;  that  protective  duties  may  be  tq- 
devise  a  acheme  by  which,  without  unfavorably  tained  without  becoming  burdensome ;  that  our  ship- 
changing  the  condition  of  the  working-man,  our  mer-  ping  interests  may  be  judidouslv  encouraged,  the 
c'larit  marine  shall  be  raised  from  ltd  enfeebled  oon-  currency  fixed  on  firm  oases,  and  above  all  such  a 
altion  and  new  markets  provided  for  the  sale  beyond  unity  ol  interests  established  among  the  states  of  tlie 
oar  borders  of  the  manifold  fruits  of  our  industrial  American  system  as  will  be  of  great  and  ever-increas* 
CDterprises.  ing  advantage  to  them  all. 

The  problem  is  complex,  and  can  be  solved  by  no  All  treaties  in  the  line  of  this  policy  which  have 

pinile  measure  of  innovation  or  reform.  been  negotiated  or  are  in  process  of  negotiation  con- 

The  countries  of  the  American  continent  and  the  tain  a  provision  deemea  to  be  requisite  under  the 

adjacent  islands  are  for  the  United  States  the  natural  clause  of  the  Constitution  limiting  to  the  House  of 

unn^  of  suppljr  snd  demand.    It  is  from  them  that  Representatives  the  authority  to  originate  biUs  for 

ve  »iioald  obtain  what  we  do  not  produce  or  do  not  raising  revenue. 

proiuce  in  aufflcienov,  and  it  is  to  them  that  the  sur-  On  the  29th  of  February  last  I  transmitted  to  the 

plus  productions  of  our  fields,  our  mills,  and  our  Congress  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Civil-Service 

workshops  should  flow,  under  conditions  that  will  Commission,  together  with  communications  from  tlie 

e<iualize  or  fiivor  them  in  comparison  with  foreign  heads  of  the  several  Executive  Departments  of  the 

competition.  Government  respecting  the  practical  workings  of  the 

Four  paths  of  policy  seem  to  point  to  this  end:  law  under  whicn  the  commission  had  been  acting. 

First,  a  aeries   of  rcdprocai  commercial  treaties  The  good  results  therein  foreshadowed  have  been 

with  the  countries  of  America,  which  shall  foster  bo-  more  than  realized. 

tween  uh  and  them  an  unhampered  movement  of  The  system  has  frilly  answered  the  expectations  of 
trad;*.  The  conditions  of  these  treaties  should  be  the  its  friends  in  securing  competent  and  faithful  public 
t'r^i  admission  of  such  merchandise  as  this  country  servants  and  in  protecting  the  appointing  officers  of 
(iocs  not  produce  in  return  for  the  admission  free  or  the  Government  from  the  pressure  of  personal  impor- 
un'ier  a  favored  ncheme  of  duties  of  our  own  products  tunity «  and  from  the  labor  of  examining  the  claims 
—the  benefits  of  such  exchange  to  apply  only  to  goods  and  pretensions  of  rival  candidates  for  public  employ- 
carried  under  the  flag  of  the  parties  to  the  contract ;  ment. 

tao  removal,  on  both  sides,  from  the  vessels  so  privi-  The  law  has  had  the  unqualified  support  of  the  Pres- 

ie.'ted  of  all  tonnage  dues  and  national  imposts,  so  ident  and  of  the  heads  of  the  several  departments. 

that  those  vessels  may  ply  unhindered  between  our  and  the  members  of  the  commission  have  perlbrmea 

p  )rts  and  those  of  the  other  contracting  parties,  though  their  duties  with  zeal  and  fidelity.    Their  repoiit  will 

>  ithout  infringing  on  the  reserved  home  coasting  shortly  be  submitted,  and  will  be  accompanied  by 

traU;  the  removal  or  reduction  of  burdens  on  the  such  recommendations  for  enlaif^ing  the  scope  of  the 

•-xr-jrt€d  products  of  those  countries  coming  within  existing  statute  as  nhall  oommend  themselves  to  the 

tne  benefits  of  the  treaties ;  and  the  avoidance  of  the  Executive  and  the  commissioners  ohoiged  with  its 

techoieal  restrictions  and  penalties  by  which  our  in-  administration. 

terk^uurae  with  those  countries  is  at  present  hampered.  In    view   of  the  general  and  persistent  demand 

Secondlj,  the  estabUshment  of  the  consular  service  throughout  the  commercial  community  for  a  national 

of  the  United  States  on  a  salaried  footinsc,  thus  per-  bankrupt  laWj  I  hope  that  the  differences  of  sentiment 

mitting  the  relinauishment  of  consular  fees  not  only  which  have  hitherto  prevented  its  enactment  may  not 

iA  respects  vessels  under  the  national  fiag,  but  also  outlast  the  present  session. 

^  respects  vessels  of  the  treaty  nations  carrying  goods  The  pestilence  which  for  the  past  two  years  has 

entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  treaties.  been  raging  in  the  countries  of  the  East  recently  made 

Thirdly,  the  enactment  of  measures  to  favor  the  its  appearance  in  European  ports  with  which  we  are 

oonntruotion  and  maintenance  of  a  steam  carrying-  in  constant  communication. 

nurine  under  the  flag  of  the  Dnited  States.  The  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  pursuance 

Koarthly,  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  currency  of  a  proclamation  of  the  President,  iwued  certain  retf- 

h-iAii,  for  the  countries  of  America,  so  that  the  coined  ulations  restricting,  and  for  a  time  prohibiting,  the 

products  of  our  mines  may  oiroulate  on  eoual  terms  importation  of  rags  and  the  admission  of  baggage  of 

i:in>u«hout  the  whole  system  of  common  wealths.  This  immigrants  and  of  travelers  arriving  from  infected 

would  require  a  monetary  uoion  of  America,  whereby  quarters.    Lest  tbb  course  may  have  been  without 

the  otttput  of  the  bullion-producing  countries  and  the  strict  warrant  of  law,  I  approve  the  recommendation 

circulation  of  those  whicn  yield  neither  gold  nor  sil-  of  the  present  Secretary  tnat  the  Congress  take  action 

ver  ooold  bo  adjusted  in  conformity  with  the  popula*  in  the  premises,  and  I  also  recommend  the  immediate 

ti>a.  wealth,  and  commercial  needs  of  each.    AJsmany  adoption  of  such  measures  as  will  be  likely  to  ward 

of  the  countries  frimish  no  bullion  to  the  common  off  the  dreaded  epidemic,  and  to  mitigate  its  severity 

*tock,  the  surplus  production  of  our  mines  and  mints  in  case  it  shall  unnappily  extend  to  our  shores. 

in^ht  thus  be  utilized  and  a  step  taken  toward  the  The  annual  report  of  the  comnussioners  of  the  Dis- 

g«Qeral  remonetizstion  of  silver.  trict  of  Columbia  reviews  the  operations  of  the  several 

To  the  ocoomplishment  of  these  ends,  so  far  as  they  departments  of  its  municipal  government.    I  ask  your 

cao  be  attained  br  separate  treaties,  the  negotiations  careful  consideration  of  its  sugsestions  in  respect  to 

already  oonelndea  and  now  in  progress  luive  been  legislation— espeoiallv  commending  such  as  relate  to 

directed,  and  the  fkvor  which  this  exuarsed  policy  has  a  revision  of  the  civil  and  criminal  code,  the  perform- 

thus  fiur  received  wanants  the  belief  that  its  opera-  ance  of  labor  by  persons  sentenced  to  imprisonment 

ti'>ns  will  ere  long  embrace  all,  or  nearly 'all,  the  inthejail,  the  construction  and  occupation  of  wharves 

c^juntries  of  this  hemisphere.  along  the  river  frx)nt,  and  the  erection  of  a  suitable 

It  ii  by  no  means  desirable,  however,  that  the  policy  building  for  District  offlces. 

under  consideration  should  be  applied  to  these  coun-  I  recommend  that,  in  recognition  of  the  eminent 

^^  sloibe.    The  faealthftil  enlargement  of  our  trade  services  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  late  General  of  the  ar- 

vith  Europe,  AsU,  and  Africs  should  be  sought  by  mies  of  the  United  States  and  twice  President  of  this 
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nation,  the  Congress  oon/cr  upon  bim  a  suitable  pen*  accused  or  convicted  of  crime,  or  were  men  of  known 

sion.  vicious  und  brutal  habits  and  raputationa. 

Certain  of  the  measures  that  seem  to  me  necessary  4.  Whether  said  deputy-manhala  were  under  the 

and  expedient  1  have  now,  in  obedieuce  to  the  Con-  direction  and  control  of  partisans,  and  used  the  pow- 

stitution,  recommended  for  your  adoption.  ers  vested  in  them  in  the  mtereet  of  any  political  purty, 

As  respects  othere  of  no  less  importance,  I  shall  and  aided,  countenanced,  and  encouraged  fraudulent 

content  myself  with  renewing  the  recommendations  and  illefifitimate  voting  in  the  interest  of  e>u6t  political 

alrt'ady  mudu  to  the  Congress,  ii^ithout  rentating  the  party  and  its  candidates, 

grounds    upon  which  such   recommendations  were  6.  What  number  and  what  kind  of  pistols  or  other 


bused.  deadly  weapons  were  put  into  the  hands  of  said  dcp- 


make  effective  the  disapproval  bv  the  President  ot  with  the  names  of  such  depu^-manlials  as  have  laUcd 

particular  items  in  appropriation  bills,  the  enactment  to  return  the  weapons  fumislied  them, 

of  statutes  in  regard  to  the  filling  of  vacancies  in  the  6.  What  amount  of  roonev  has  been  paid  to  such 

r>     :,i^_*:-i  -^--  ._  j .»  .  j  .       .  t       ^         i  ,       .            ,    .          .  ,         ^^^^  Wider  wss  the  buine 


....  ,  p  connected  with  or  ger- 

As  the  time  draws  nigh  when  I  am  to  retire  fh>m  mane  to  the  flcneral  subject  ol  such  investigation, 
the  public  service,  I  can  not  refrain  fh>m  expressing        Iie»lv€dy^  That  in  making  such  investigation  the 

to  tlie  members  of  the  National  Legdulature  witn  whom  said  committee  be  empowered  to  appoint  a.sub-a)ni- 

I  have  been  brought  into  personoJ  and  official  inter-  mittce  of  three,  consisting  of  the  cLairman  of  said 

course  my  sincere  appreciation  of  their  untailing  cour-  committee  and  such  other  two  members  thereof  as  he 

tcsy  and  of  their  harmonious  co-operation  with  the  may  select,  which  sub-committee  shall  have  full  power 

Executive  in  so  many  measurea  calculated  to  promota  to  meet  and  hold  its  sessions  at  such  times  and  pkocs 

the  best  interests  of  the  nation.  as  may  seem  proper,  to  send  for  persons  and  papera. 

And  to  my  fellow-citiaena  generally  I  acknowledge  to  compel  the  attenoance  of  witnesaes  and  to  require 

a  deep  sense  of  obligation  for  the  support  which  tliey  them  to  testifV,  to  employ  a  stenographer,  and  to  in- 

have  accorded  me  in  my  administration  of  the  exeou*  cur  any  and  all  such  necessary  and  reasonable  expendi- 

tive  department  of  this  Qovemraent.  tures  as  may  be  deemed  requisite  for  the  purpo^c^  of 

CiiESTXB  A.  Abthub.  such  investigation,  such  expenditures  to  be  paid  out 

WABHiHGToir,  Dtotmhfit  1, 1884.  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Uoosc. 

The  BcftiM  at  Ondnatl.— Dec.  2, 1834,  in  the        Mr.  Eeifer,  of  Ohio,  objected  to  the  consid- 

Honse  of  Repre8entative&  Mr.  Follett,  of  Ohio,  eration  of  the  subject,  on  the  ground  that  no 

introduced,  as  a  privileged  question,  the  follow-  question  of  privilege  was  presented.     If  the 

ing:  resolutions  were  an  impeachment,  they  were 

I  do  impeach  Lot  Wright.  United  States  Marshal  privileged ;  but  if  they  merely  provided  for  an 

of  th^  Southern  District  of  Ohio,  of  high  crimes  and  investigation    into  the  official  conduct  of  u 

misdemeanors.  United  States  officer,  they  were  not  privileged. 

tiontt-Sw.  "^^^^^^  ^  power  and  viola,  ^nd  he  claimed  thkt  these  resolutions  were 

In  that  he  appointed  a  huge  nmnber  of  general  and  simply  designed  to  cover  an  investifcation.   The 

special  deputy-marshals  to  serve  at  the  several  voting  objection  was  overruled,  on  the  ground  that 

precincts  in  the  city  ofCindnnati,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  the  paper  presented  by  Mr.  FoUett  followed 

I^?r^J'*fiS'??tS'i  V'i^^^''^^^''^^}^  *^  ^^e  form  observed  previously  in  impeachment 

city  on  the  14th  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1884,  and.armed  ^«^^„      n«  ^.l^ A  ^  4.^  ^i t,  «,u!.  -        ii    i 

said  deputy-manihila  with  pistols  and  other  deadly  ^^^^     O^ih^^  motion  to  adopt  the  so-called 

weapons  said  to  have  been  llimished  by  the  War  I>e>  articles  of  impeachment  the  previous  question 

partmcnt  of  the  United  btates  Government;  was  called,  and.  during  the  limited  debate  that 

In  that  a  large  number  of  the  deputy-merehala  so  preceded  the  vote  the  Repuhlicane  urged  the 

appointed  and  armed  were  notorious  cnminals  and  nerpssitv  of  ATtAndtn0>  thA  nrnnA  €\i  the  invPR- 

men  of  known  vicious  and  brutol  habits  and  reputa-  f  ®ce?8ity  ot  ex tenamg  tne  scope  or  tne  mves- 

tion,  and  many  of  them  non-residents  of  said  city  of  ^^g^tion  so  as  to  take  m  all  the  circumstances 

Cincinnati  and  of  said  State  of  Ohio ;  of  the  Cincinnati  election  and  cover  the  action 

In  that  the  said  depuU'-marshals,  acting  under  his  of  State,  oounty,  and  municipal  authorities ; 

orders  and  directions,  aided,  abettedf,  and  encouraged  guch  a  course  the  Democrats  refused  to  sanc- 

iraudulent  votmg,  mtimidation  of  voters,  and  gross  *:„„      vr«  XCtAic.^  ^f  nK5«   cot/1 . 

outrages  upon  the  elective  fhmchise  and  tie  rights  of  "«.^V  u     f 'i?     c      'i        *V  *  •*      -,.  v 

the  honest  votew  of  said  city  in  Airtheranoe  of  the  in-  ^  apprehend,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  will  be 

terests  of  a  political  party  and  its  candidates :  There-  no  great  risk  at  prophecy  to  say  that  when 

**"?.'    ,    -  _^      ,    ^        .  ^  these  resolutions  are  adopted  and  when  the 

ti,i^!!^'  ^^f  ^f  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  committee  goes  to  work,  when  the  sub-corn- 

the  Department  of  Justice  be  required  and  directed,  .^Uf^^  ;„  „^r^  ^„4.  ^^  ♦k^^u«.  ^#  n:»^:^»«^;  *^,. 

as  soon  as  the  same  can  reasonably  be  done,  to  inves-  *»»"?®  J?  ^^^  ^ut  to  the  citv  of  Cmcinnati  or 

tigate  suoh  chai)?es  and  report  to  this  House :  ^  the  Southern  District  of  Ohio  to  commence 

1.  How  many  deputy-manhala,  general  and  special,  this  investigation,  that  committee  will   com- 

were  apTOlnted  and  authorized  by  said  United  States  menoe  a  political  investigation  from  the  first, 

Marshal  for  the  SouthernDistrirt  of  Ohio  to  serve  at  ^q^  ^hat  it  will  there  end  in  just  such  an  inves- 

the  several  voting  precincts  of  said  aty  at  said  election,  ""^  j;""*'  ***"  "»  w'^* 'o  y""  "*  j  "oj  »"*'"  «^  "*  v 

with  the  name  imd  residence  of  each  and  the  voting  tigation.     Feelmg  that  that  is  all  that  18  goin^ 

prednot  to  which  each  was  avigned.  to  be  accomplished,  we  were  very  desirous  thnt 

8.  What  citiaens^  if  any,  of  said  several  precincts  there  might  be  considered  here,  by  means  of 

aaked  for  the  appointment  of  suoh  deputy-marshals,  the  report  that  would  come  from  that  commit- 

with  the  names  of  such  citiaens  and  the  reasons,  if  i...   ^C^  ™.Kr^iA-:*«««^^*»  •«  $«■  ^^^^^-m.^  :..  *u^t 

any  were  amigned,  for  incfa  request  '  *®^  f °«  ^^^^^  situation  as  It  appeared  m  that 

h,  Whetherany,aiid,if  so,  how  many,  of  suoh  dep-  g^^^  panorama  that  was  exhibited  m  Cincin- 

nty-marshals  have,  prior  to  auch  appcdntment,  been  nati  on  the  14th  day  of  October  last  and  the 
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few  dajB  prior  to  that  time.    I  think  it  would  very  oonsiderable  number  of  men  to  go  to  the 

be  Tery  important,  before  we  are  prepared  in  polls  and  see  that  peace,  quiet,  and  order  were 

this  house  to  impeach  the  United  States  Mar-  preserred  there. 

shal  at  Oincinnati,  that  we  should  know  the  ^'  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  one  of  those  who  be- 

whole  sitoation  surrounding  that  officer  at  the  lieye  that  no  peaceable,  quiet  citizen  of  the 

time  be  undertook  what  I  allege  to  be  all  that  he  United  States,  North  or  South,  is  ever  injured 

undertook  to  do,  to  wit,  to  provide  that  there  bj  having  a  strong  peace  power  around  the 

.should  be  a  peaceable  electiou,  that  all  persons  ballot-box  on  election-day.    Only  such  persons 

of  ail  races  properly  citizens  of  the  United  as  go  to  the  polls  to  create  riot  and  disorder, 

Stites  might  go  and  cast  their  ballots.    I  would  and  prevent  others  from  voting  peaceably  and 

like  it  to  appear,  if  saoh  be  the  case,  that  at  quietly,  ever  object  to  a  strong  power  at  the 

the  very  time  these  deputy-marshals  were  ap-  polls  on  election-day  for  the  protection  of  vot- 

pointed  in  Cincinnati  there  were  going  about  er6.    In  years  gone  by  I  have  raised  my  voice 

the  streets  of  that  city  officers,  claiming  at  here  and  elsewhere  in  favor  of  such  protection 

least  to  be  officers  of  that  municipal  corpora-  to  the  rights  of  voters.    I  have  voted  in  the  di- 

tion,  seizing  men  simply  because  they  were  rection  of  having  a  strong  power  to  protect  the 

colored  men,  and  carryug  them  off  and  putting  qniet,  peaceable  voter  everywhere  in  the  United 

them  in  the  station-houses  and  locking  them  States. . 

ap  by  the  hundred,  keeping  them  there  until  ^^  I  believe  in  the  power  of  the  United  States 
the  polls  closed  on  the  14th  day  of  October,  in  all  national  matters.  Gentlemen  on  the 
and  then  taming  them  out  without  any  charges  other  side  of  the  house  have  but  recently  upon 
of  any  kind  against  them.  I  may  not  be  en-  the  public  rostrum  boasted  of  their  readiness 
tirely  correct,  but  the  newspapers  undertake  and  willingness  to  go,  with  all  the  power  and 
to  tell  US  that  there  were  in  one  station-boose  strength  of  the  United  States,  into  foreign  lands 
over  three  hundred  colored  men  at  one  time,  and  upon  foreign  seas  to  protect  a  citizen  of  the 
against  whom  there  was  no  charge  alleged  at  United  States  whenever  ne  should  be  wronged 
&ri,  and  that  they  lay  there  in  that  station-house  or  harmed  in  any  way.  I  would  go  as  far  as 
all  through  election-day,  being  kept  there  in  he  who  goes  the  farthest  in  that  direction, 
order  that  they  should  not  go  to  the  polls  and  But  I  also  believe  in  protecting  a  citizen  of  the 
vote.  United  States  under  the  fla^  of  the  United 
^Now,  it  ought  to  be  known  what  was  the  States  and  within  its  boundaries.  Therefore  I 
condition  of  things  surrounding  this  United  believe  in  an  honest,  fair,  resolute  power  ex- 
States  officer  who  had  certain  duties  cast  upon  hibited,  when  the  law  authorizes  it,  to  preserve 
him  under  the  laws  of  the  United  State:!,  and  peace  and  quiet  and  order  at  elections  in  the 
I  would  like  this  investigation  to  be  broad  United  States,  and  whether  violations  of  law 
oDoogh  and  fall  enough  to  bring  to  us  and  lay  of  a  character  to  prevent  a  peaceable  citizen 
before  us  all  the  circumstances  that  surrounded  from  voting  may  exist  in  Onio,  in  Mississippi, 
Mm.  This  might  help  us  to  determine  whether  or  in  South  Carolina,  I  would  apply  every- 
nr  not  he  acted  wisely  and  prudently,  in  the  where  the  same  rule  and  the  same  power." 
li^ht  of  the  great  responsibility  which  was  Mr.  Follett,  of  Ohio,  on  the  other  hand,  said : 
thrown  upon  him,  when  he  appointed  an  unu-  *^Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  before  this  election  was 
sualljlarge  number  of  special  deputy-marshals,  held,  this  marshal  was  waited  upon  by  citizens 
It  might  also  enable  us  to  tell  whether  or  not  of  Ohio,  with  the  request  that  he  should  dis- 
this  officer  acted  within  the  proper  scope  of  close  what  his  intentions  were  for  the  election- 
hU  legal  power  when  he  directed  his  special  day,  and  that  he  should  oo> operate  with  the 
deputy-marshals  to  go  to  the  polls  and  do  their  State  officers  for  the  purpose  ot  securing  a  fair 
<iQty  resolutely  under  all  circumstances.  While  and  honest  election.  He  said,  in  his  immacu- 
I  am  not  gmng  to  object  in  any  sense  to  the  late  dignity,  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States, 
invesdgadon  here  proposed,  I  would  like  it  to  that  if  the  mayor  of  our  city  and  the  other  per- 
he  thorough  and  complete.  It  might  be  well  sons  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  there  was 
enough  for  this  committee  when  they  go  out  a  fair  election  saw  fit  to  wait  upon  him,  his 
to  Gincinnatt,  when  they  are  taking  this  testi-  majesty  would  be  at  his  office  at  certain  hours 
niony,  to  find  how  many  persons  have  been  in  the  day.  One  of  these  citizens,  the  presi- 
indicted  for  violating  the  laws  of  the  United  dent  of  one  of  our  leading  railroads,  one  of  the 
States  in  the  manner  which  I  have  indicated —  most  prominent  citizens  of  Oincinnati,  replied 
how  many  persons  a  grand  jury,  having  as  its  to  him  in  strong  and  vigorous  language:  'Were 
foreman  a  distinguished  Democrat  of  Oincin-  1  the  Mayor  of  Oincinnati,  I  would  see  you  in  a 
nati,  has  indicted  for  seizing  men  on  the  street  hot  place  before  I  did  so.  Tour  little  dignity 
and  imprisoning  them  for  no  other  reason  and  assuming  to  control  the  affairs  of  the  State  of 
no  other  purpose  in  the  world  than  to  prevent  Ohio  I  And  your  office  greater  than  that  of  the 
them  from  voting — ^how  many  have  been  con-  Mayor  of  Oincinnati  1 ' 

Ticted  after  fair  ^al  for  this  kind  of  crime.    A  '^Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  there  on 

presentation  of  such  facts  might  enable  us  to  that  day,  decorated  with  marshals*  badges,  men 

tell  whether  or  not  an  honest,  iible,  resolute  professing  and  glorying  in  the  cognomen  of  the 

officer  of  the  United  States,  clothed  with  power  '  Terror  of  Black  Hills  * — ^men  just  out  of  the 

Qnder  the  law,  acted  wisely  in  appointing  a  penitentiary  from  the  State  of  Kentucky— men 
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wbo  were  seeo  and  known  to  be  residents  of  pose  coming  np  in  the  Senate  two  days  later. 

other  States.    It  has  been  said  here  that  the  In  the  House,  Mr.  Reagan,  of  Texas,  brought 

United  States  court  is  prosecuting  one  side  onlj,  forward  the  bill  repo^d  bj  the  Committee  on 

That  is  true.    The  marshal  of  the  United  States  Commerce  at  the  previous  session,  but  never 

knowingly  brought  persons  from  outside  the  considered,  and  moved  to  substitute  a  measure 

State    and   decorated   them   with    marshals'  of  his  own  therefor.    The  committee's  bill  was 

badges ;  but  no  Government  officer  prefers  a  as  foUows : 

charge  against  him  or  brings  complaint  before  ^  .            , ,     ,    « 

a  grand  jury.    But,  sir,  here  is  a  law  of  the  ^,^^^^<^dfnfth€SmaUandH<m9€<^ 

TT   '^^  a*  *          rvxP  ""'.    ^*^  ~  "  *""  ^':  V  t%v€»ofth4  Untied  States  of  Amertca  %n  Congrest  an- 

United  states.    The  mwesty  of  that  law  is  m-  umbUd,  That  all  charges  by  any  person  or  rer^ons 

yoked ;  and  any  poor  fellow  who  attempted  to  engaged  alone  or  associated  with  others  in  the  tmnf.- 

olear  the  road  to  the  ballot-box,  that  he  might  pprtation  of  property  by  nulroad  from  one  StuU'  or 

get  there  and  deposit  his  vote,  if  he  interfered  J«"1j07  ^  S\}^^%^J^L''l  ™^"  ?^'''^  /^*^^* ""' 

«,ui,  <r»i«  ^4  ^-kia^  ^«.v»4>»    «I«^i>.i«  ^^^Ai^^  Terntones  of  the  United  States,  or  to  or  from  anv 

With  one  of  these  deputy -marshids  standing  foreign  country,  shall  be  reaaonalJle  for  such  service.* 

between  nim  and  the  Dailot-Dox,  is  immediate-  Sectioh  2.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 

]y  arrested,  brought  before  the  United  States  or  persons  so  engaged  aa  aforesaid  directly  or  in- 

court,  and  punished  in  accordance  with  that  directly  to  charge  to  or  receive  from  any  iwrson  or 

Jaw  for  interfering  with  the  Dnited  States  dep-  ^^^.'Ti^^^l  Tby'lS  "o^nSJ  fcjd?o 

ii'/?*™!      '              V        1-        'J             1-  or  received  from  any  other  person  or  persons  lor  like 

Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  saj  that  we  and  contemporaneous  service  in  the  carrying,  re»'iv- 

waut  to  suppress  investigation.     On  the  con-  inff,  delivering^  storing,  or  handling  the  same  undcr 

trary,  these  resolutions  provide  for  the  widest  Bubstantially  amiilar  drcumstanoee ;  and  aU  pen.oi.H 

possible  scope  in  this  investigation.    So  far  as  T?^J^  aforesaid  shall  funush,  without  discnrm- 

^^^oott^av  vvy^ir^v  lu  »uAo  tiiTvowtf^awvu.     uv  AM  no  nation,  the  same  tacihties  for  the  carriage,  reccivinp, 

tne  marsoal  is  concerned,  C*od  knows  1  would  delivery,  storajje,  and  handling  of  all  property  of  like 

not  prevent  him  from  making  any  excuse,  if  character  earned  by  him  or  them^  and  shall  pcrfonn 

excuse  he  has,  for  the  conduct  which  disgraced  ^i^  «l«fll  expedition  the  aame  kmd  of  services  cim- 

the  city  of  Cincinnati  and  the  election  upon  the  nfted  ^ith  the  contemporaneous  transportation  ther* 

^A.¥\.  /x^  i«^  n^rvK^.      Ti«*  iifi.  »i.^»  .^  ^4«  of  as  aforesaid.    No  break,  stoppage,  or  mtcmiption. 

14th  of  la^  October.    But,  sir,  when  an  offi-  ^^^  „-  contract,  agreement,  or^<icretandixig,  ^hnll 

oer  of  the  United  States  puts  himself  into  the  be  made  to  prevent  the  carriage  of  any  property  from 

hands  and  under  the  control  of  that  distin-  being  and  being  considered  as  one  oontinuoiiscarrin;:^, 

guished  citizen  of  New  York,  John  I.  Daven-  '^  ^®  meaning  of  thU  act,  from  the  place  of  shipmeht 

port  (my  friend  from  New  York  knows  who  J^JS^^ntSr^n^^t^^nVZ^^^  "nr^nnH^^nJi  n", 

r     .  >    ^  J        i_  J.  ..•        •  V   J    •^'               T»  temiption,  contract,  arrangement,  or  undert!;tAndin<; 

he  IS),  and  such  distinguished  citizens  as  Fow-  yf^  niode  m  good  faith  for  some  practical  and  nec<>- 

ell  Clayton,  of  Arkansas,  who  was  there  the  Barypurpose,withoutany  intent  to  avoid  or  interrurt 

whole  day   giving   instructions ;   such  distin-  sncn  continuous  carriage,  or  to  evade  any  ot  the  pro- 

guished  citizens  as  Mr.  Filley,  whose  character  "^^^^2^^^^- ,  „  ,        ,  -*  i  * 

f«  L.»^«r»  *^  *u«  »^««.i^««.««  *'J™  -u:««^«^  .  -..^u  D«<'»  8«  That  it  shall  be  unlawnil  for  any  person  or 

18  known  to  the  gentleman  trom  Missouri ;  such  pe„ons  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  property  u8 

distinguished  citizens  as  many  who  congregate  aforesaid  <firectly  or  indirectfy  to  allow  any  nilJitc 

about  this  Capitol  during  the  sessions  of  Con-  drawback,  or  other  advantage  in  any  form,uDon  sMj^ 

gress — such  men  as  M^l fresh :    such  distin-  nients  made  or  services  rendered  aa  aforesaid  by  bim 

guished  citizens  as  one  who,  I  blush  to  say,  has  jr,±J?vrlu*'n;K"«°/^'r!in.^"  ciroumstances,  are  not 

P                  ,aj           j^LTT'^jci^A  allowed  to  all  other  persons. 

been  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  a  man  seo.  4.  That  it  shall  be  unUwfhl  for  any  person  or 

who  has  presided  over  the  Pension  Department  persons  engaged  in  the  carria^re,  receiving,  storage,  or 

of  this  Government,  the  chief  detective  of  that  nandling  or  property  as  mentioned  in  the  first  section 

department,  who  for  two  weeks  was  there  set-  <>**  **>^  »<^*,  to  enter  mto  any  combination,  contract  or 

tin^g  up  the  job  to  do  exactly  what  was  done,  r^eSs^^oVVaS^y'^h^ 

to  perpetrate  a  fraud  upon  the  people,  to  make  vent  the  carnage  of  such  property  ftom  bein^  con- 
that  fraud  possible  and  successful — when  such  tinuous  from  the  place  of  shipment  to  the  place  of 
men  as  these  control  and  govern  an  officer  of  destination,  whether  carried  on  one  or  aeveral  rail- 

the  United  Stetes  for  the  purpose  of  accom-  ^^L^^J^'^J^^'^r!i^JZ^ 

_,.,.            ,           ,.         .      '^•'^      t  persons  carrying  property  as  aforesaid  to  enter  into 

phshing  such  results,  when  by  such  means  as  Jny  contract,  ag%ement,  or  combination  for  the  pc^ol- 
these  1  am  counted  out  of  a  seat  in  Congress,  Ing  of  freights,  or  to  pool  the  freights,  of  diiferent  and 
it  is  not  my  loss  that  is  to  be  considered — for  competing  railroads,  by  dividing  between  them  the 
that  I  care  not— it  is  the  country's  threatened  ^«^^  or  net  proceeds  of  the  eanunga  of  such  rail- 
destruction,  the  steb  at  liberty  which  you  have  "^tol  5'  'tIXV^^Z.  of  this  act  shall  .pply 
given  by  that  act.  ^  ^  to  all  property,  and  the  receiving,  delivery,  londinj:, 
The  resolutions  were  adopted  withont  a  di-  unloading,  handling,  storinjar,  or  carriage  of  the  Miine, 
vision,  and  the  committee  submitted  a  report  on  one  actually  or  substantially  continuoua  carria-rv, 

March  8, 1886,  at  the  dose  of  the  session.  ?'  S  ^T  ?^ "^Jf**  "^ r^^''"!.**'^  "  P*^"'"^^^,- I' 

i^„  g#,*,  ^- T\^   Q   1 0QA    •  Km  4^'m  '^  *1^®  *"^  flection  of  this  act,  and  the  compen'^tion 

Uter«llte  CimMWe.--Dec.  2,  1884,  a  bill  for  therefor,  whether  such  property  be  carried  wholly  on 

the  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Commissioners  one  railroad  or  partly  on  sevoralrailroads,  and  whetlier 

of  Inter-State  Commerce,  and  for  the  regula-  such  services  are  performed,  or  oompensadon  paid  or 

tion  of  such  commerce,  came  np  for  considera-  received  by  or  to  one  person  alone,  or  in  connection 

tion  in  the  House  of^epresentatives,  and  the  ^t.^t'KS'^'i;^::^'^^^.,  offlcer  of  such 

subject  occupied  much  of  the  attention  ot  l/on-  company,  or  other  person  who  shall  vio]at«  any  of 

gress  during  the  session,  a  bill  for  the  same  pnr-  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  liable  to  any  person 
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i^inred  Ibr  the  aotaal  damages  caused  by  aach  viola- 
tioD,  which  may  be  reoovered  in  any  State  or  United 
States  ooart  of  competent  juriadiction.  The  oourt  be- 
kn  which  aay^  auon  action  is  tried,  if  it  shall  be  found 
that  the  violation  waa  willful,  or  continued  after  the 
Botioe  provided  by  the  tenth  section  of  this  act,  shall 
nuke  an  allowaooa  by  way  of  addiUonal  costs  to  the 
psr^  injured  auflEloicnt  to  cover  all  hia  counsel  and 
aisoiney  fees,  and  all  ezponsea  and  disbursements  in 
tha  acbon,  inolnding  hia  own  necessary  personal  ez- 


Sbo.  10.  That  any  person  oompliuning  of  anything 
done  or  omitted  to  be  done  by  any  railroad  company 
or  person  in  violation  or  contravention  of  this  act 


may,  in  addition  to  the  remedies  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided, apply  to  said  commission  bv  petition  in  writ- 
ing^ whion  shall  briefly  state  the  sutnect  of  such  oom- 


Sbc.  7.  That  any  corporation  or  person  violating 
tha  act  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  subject  to  a 
&ae  of  noit  exceeding  $1,000  for  each  violation.  The 
eoorta  of  the  United  States  ahall  have  exclusive  juris- 
diction of  all  prosecutions  arising  under  this  section. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  district  attorneys  of  the  United 
States  to  inatttate  and  prosecute  to  effect  criminal  pro- 
eeettinga  for  all  aoch  violations.  The  provisions  of  this 
section  ahall  not  apply  to  the  first  section  of  this  act 

Sac  8.  That  there  nhall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, hy  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Seo^e,  three  oommitsionors,  of  whom  one  shall  bo 
of  experienoe  in  the  law  and  one  of  experience  in  rail- 
mad  boainess,  who  shall  be  collectively  known  aa 
Lhe  oommiasion  of  interstate  commerce  of  the  United 
Htiteei,  and  ahall  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  carrying 
into  eflbet  the  provbions  of  this  act  in  respect  of  inter- 
Kiae  omimerce.  One  of  aaid  commissioners  shall  hold 
hi4  office  Ibr  the  term  of  two  years,  one  for  the  term 
of  four  years,  and  the  other  for  the  term  of  six  years, 
to  be  respectively  designated  by  the  President,  ana 
thereafter  aaid  commissioners  shall  be  appointed  for 
the  tenn  of  aiz  years ;  and  a  commissioner  appointed 
to  any  vacancy  shall  hold  offioe  for  the  unexpired  term. 
Any  one  of  aaid  commisnoners  may  be  removed  by 
toe  President  for  cause,<but  not  otherwise.  Said  com- 
miSdiooezs  shall  devote  their  whole  time  and  abilities 
t>  the  dotiea  of  their  offioe,  and  shall  not  accept  or 
eagage  in  any  offioe  or  employment  inconsistent  with 
liki  provissions  of  this  act.  if  either  commissioner, 
after  his  appointment,  shall  be,  or  shall  become  by 
mheritance  or  operation  of  law,  peouniarilv  interested 
in  any  railroad  or  railroad  security,  he  shall,  within 
thirr^  days,  diveat  himself  of  such  interest ;  and  upon 
lib  fiulore  to  do  so,  or  upon  his  voluntarily  becoming 
iatsrested  in  any  such  railroad  or  railroad  security, 
hii  offioe  shall  become  vacant  No  commissioner 
shall  participate  in  any  hearin<7  or  proceeding  in 
wh^  lie  had  any  pecuniary  interest  whatever.  £ach 
eommi^ioner  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  $7,600, 
payable  like  the  salaries  of  the  judges  of  the  courts  of 
the  United  States:  Plrovided^  That  before  entering 
iip^n  the  dischaige  of  their  duties  they  shall,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  oath  required  of  them  by  law^  take  and 
sabsdibe  to  an  oath  that  they  are  neither  directly  nor 
iadireotlj  interested  in  the  ownership  or  earnings  of 
any  railn)ad  company  whatsoever. 

i»ao.  9.  That  the  aaid  commission  shall  exercise 
only  the  powers  by  this  act  conferred.  Said  commis- 
aon  may  appoint  a  clerk,  who^  duty  it  shall  be  to 
\ixo  a  toll  and  faithful  record  of  the  proceedings  of 
said  oommisaion,  and  otherwise  to  aa«dst  the  memoers 
tba^eof  in  the  performanoe  of  their  duties,  and  who 
»hall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  $2,500 ;  and  also  one 
aaootmtant.  at  an  annual  aalaiy  of  $2,500.  The  Sec- 
wcjijj  ot  tnc  Interior,  at  the  rec^uest  of  said  commis- 
mfXi^  may  also  furnish  the  commission  such  additional 
derical,  en^^lneering.  expert,  or  other  service  aa  they 
amy  request  and  be  shall  deem  proper.  Actual  and 
seeesaary  traveling  and  other  expenses  incurred  by 
«aid  oomooisaioners,  or  their  employes  under  their 
<'>rdera,  shall  be  allowed  them,  lor  which  vouchers 
^all  be  rendered.  The  commissioners,  their  experts 
sod  eterka,  may  pass  and  repass  over  any  rulroad 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  free  of  duuif;^,  when* 
ev€r  engased  in  the  performanoe  of  their  duties  under 
the  proviaaons  of  this  act^  but  neither  shall  accept  anv 
either  paaa,  gratuity,  or  favor  whatever  from  any  rail- 
nad  company. 


plamt.  If  the  petition  i»  signed  by  any  board  of 
trade  or  other  commercial  boay,  or,  when  signed  by 
an  individual,  if  it  bears  the  certiflcate  of  an^  district 
attorney  of  tne  United  States,  or  of  any  district  or 
county  attorney,  or  officer  corresponding  thereto,  of 
any  State  or  Territory,  that  he  has  examined  the  fiicta, 
and  in  his  opinion  the  complaint  is  well  founded,  the 
commission  is  hereby  reqmred  to  entertain  and  inves- 
tigate the  same.  In  all  other  cases  the  commission 
shall  decide  whether  or  not  the  petition  ought  to  be 
proceeded  with.  The  commission  niav,  if  they  think 
lit,  before  requiring  or  permitting  any  formal  proceed- 
ings to  be  taken  on  any  petition,  communicate  the 
same  to  the  railroad  company  against  whom  it  is  made, 
so  as  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  making  such 
obeervations  or  taking  such  action  thereon  aa  they 
mav  think  fit.  The  commission  shall  have  power, 
and  in  a  proper  case  is  required,  to  cause  a  copy  ox 
the  petition  to  be  served  upon  the  railroad  company 
complained  against,  and  to  issue  a  notice  r^^uiring 
such  company  to  appear  before  the  commission  and 
answer  the  said  petition.  The  answer  shall  be  in 
writing.  After  the  answer  is  filed  it  shall  then  be 
lawful  for  the  commission,  if  it  shall  think  fit,  to  di- 
rect and  prosecute,  in  such  mode  and  by  such  persons 
or  means  as  it  shall  think  proper,  all  such  inquiries 
into  matters  of  &ct  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to 
enable  the  commission  to  form  a  just  conclusion  in 
respect  of  the  matters  of  said  petition.  All  the  pro- 
ceedings before  said  commission  shall  be  directed  bv 
and  under  geneml  orders,  which  shall  secure  to  all 
persons  interested  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
to  bo  heard.  If  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  commission,  either  by  the  testimony 
of  witnesses  or  other  evidence  adduced  before  it^or 
by  the  report  of  any  person  to  whom  the  commission 
may  have  referred  the  inquiry,  or  any  part  thereof, 
that  anything  has  been  done  or  omitted  to  be  done  in 
contravention  or  violation  of  this  act,  by  any  railroad 
company  or  penion  so  upon  due  and  proper  notice 
proceeded  against,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  com- 
mission to  make  and  record  its  report  in  writing  in 
respect  of  any  such  contravention  or  violation  of  tnia 
act,  whioh  report  shall  comprise  and  embrace  the 
finoings  of  the  commission  upon  and  in  respect  of  all 
questions  of  fact  in  issue  or  involved  in  such  proceed- 
ings. Within  a  reasonable  tiine^  not  to  exceed  twenty 
days,  afler  such  report  and  findings  are  made  by  the 
commission,  it  shall  cause  a  copy  thereof  to  be  served 
upon  or  delivered  to  the  railroad  company  so  found 
to  have  violated  this  act,  to  which  shall  bo  appended 
a  notice  to  be  issued  by  said  commission  to  sucn  com- 
pany forthwith  to  cease  and  desist  fVom  such  viola- 
tion ;  and  also  to  deliver  to  the  district  attorney  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  in  which  the  act  com- 
pliuned  of  occurred  another  copy  of  such  report,  flnd- 
mgs,  and  notice. 

Sso.  11.  That  upon  notice  that  any  such  nulroad 
company  has  neglected  or  refused  to  conform  to  the 
decision  of  said  commission,  and  to  desist  f^om  such 
violation  or  contravention  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  tlie 
duty  of  such  district  attorney  to  applv  by  petition,  in 
the  name  of  the  party  aggrieved,  to  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  such  district,  for,  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  such  court  to  grant,  an  order  upon 
such  railroad  company  to  show  cause  wh^  such  com- 
pany should  not  be  ez\joined  and  restrained  against 
the  continuance  of  such  violation,  and  for  such  other 
order  and  relief  in  the  premises  as  may  be  just  and 
proper.  For  the  purpose  of  making  any  order  or  de- 
cree in  the  premises,  final  or  otherwise,  such  court 
shall  be  always  open,  and  the  day  on  which  any  such 
order  or  decree  is  made  shall  be  a  special  term  of  such 
court.    Upon  the  service  and  return  of  such  order  to 
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show  cause,  and  notioe  to  the  parties  interested,  such  aether  or  separatelj,  and  either  in  priyate  or  public, 
court  shall  proceed  in  a  aummaiy  manner  to  ascertain  but  any  proceeding  before  them  shall  be  public  upon 
whether  the  said  report  and  findings  are  true ;  and  the  request  of  either  party  thereto ;  and  a  minority  of 
whenever  said  court  shall  be  of  opinion  that  such  said  commiasion  may  determine  anV  qucHtion  submit- 
company  has  done  or  is  doing  any  act  in  violation  or  ted.  The  commiasion  shidl  prescnbe  a  railroad  year, 
contravention  of  this  act  in  said  report  and  flndin^s  and  a  system  of  reports  covering  said  year  to  be  ren- 
described,  it  shall  so  adjudge ;  ana  it  then  shall  he  dered  by  railroad  companies ;  examine  the  books  and 
the  duty  of  said  court  forthwith  to  issue  a  writ  of  in-  accounts  of  said  companies  at  such  times  tm  may  be 
junction,  requiring  such  railroad  company  to  desist  deemed  by  them  neocHsary ;  see  that  all  United  States 
from  such  violation,  and  in  respect  of  the  matters  in  laws  relating  to  said  compoiiies  are  enforced ;  furnish 
said  report  contained  to  conform  to  and  obey  all  the  such  information  to  the  several  departments  of  the 
provisions  of  said  act.  Such  court  may  enforce  obedi-  Government,  or  the  Government  directors  of  any  of 
ence  to  any  sucli  izg unction,  order^  or  decree,  by  any  said  nulroaos,  in  regard  to  the  tarifls  of  iarea  and 
person  or  party,  by  fine,  proceedings  for  contempt,  freight,  or  the  accounts  of  said  railroads,  as  may  be 
and  all  other  means  withm  its  lawful  jurisdiction  required  of  them  or  as  they  may  deem  expedient ; 
sitting  as  a  court  of  equity.  Any  person  interested  to  maice  an  annual  report  of  their  doings  to  Congress 
restrain  such  violation  may,  on  application  to  the  on  or  before  the  fint  day  of  January  of  each  year ; 
court,  be  allowed  to  appear  and  be  neard  by  himself  and  otherwise  endeavor  to  procure  the  data  necessary 
or  counsel ;  and  upon  proof  that  any  district  attorney  to  the  aradual  enactment  of  an  intelligent  system  of 
has  failed  in  any  proper  case  for  the  period  of  ten  nationiu  legislation  regulating  interstate  railroad  corn- 
days  to  apply  for  such  order  to  show  cause,  the  court  meroe. 

may  permit  such  application  to  be  made  and  prose-  8x0.  16.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 

cutecf  to  effect  by  or  m  behalf  nf  any  person  so  inter-  provide  suitable  offices  and  a  room  for  the  public  sc>- 

ested.    Such  court  may,  in  its  discretion,  award  or  sions  of  the  commission  in  the  dty  of  Washington, 

deny  costs  to  any  party  to  such  proceeding.    In  any  Witnesses  summoned  before  the  commission  shul  \>e 

case  where  the  court  shall  a^judi^e  that  the  violation  paid  the  same  fees  as  witnesses  in  the  Federal  courts, 

of  this  act  by  any  company  has  been  willful,  or  con-  and  depositions  tU  bens  ssm  and  under  commission 

tinned  after  notice  to  desist  tlicrefrom,  the  court  may  may  be  taken  to  be  used  before  the  commission  in 

award  to  any  wrty  injured  such  a  gross  sum  by  way  the  same  manner  and  upon  the  same  conditions  as  in 

of  costs  OS  will  reimburse  all  his  costs,  charges,  ex-  such  courts.    The  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  com- 

penses,  counsel  fees,  and  disbursements,  to  be  paid  by  mission  shall  be  provided  for,  audited,  and  paid  in  the 

such  companv.  same  manner  as  the  salaries  of  judges  and  other  judi- 

Sec.  12.  Tuat  the  commission  may  make,  and  from  cial  expenses, 

time  to  time  amend,  such  general  orders  as  may  be  Sxo.  16.  That  said  board  of  commissioners  shall 

requisite  for  the  order  and  regulation  of  proceedings  inquire  into  that  method  of  railroad  management  or 

before  it,  including  all  forms  for  proceeding,  notices  combination  known  as  pooling,  and  state  the  result  of 

and  the  service  thereof,  and  for  the  prescribing,  di-  their  inquiry  in  their  first  annual  report,  and  whetlier, 

lecting.  or  regulating  any  matters  autnorized  by  this  in  their  juii^^ent,  any,  and  if  so  what,  legislation  is 

act    All  the  proceo<ungs  before  sud  commission  shall  expedient  in  relation  thereto. 

be  upon  reasonable  notice  to  all  parties  interested,  Bxo.  17.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  apply  to  the 

and  such  forms  shall  conform  as  nearlv  as  may  be  to  carriage,  storage,  or  handling  of  properQr  wholly 

those  in  use  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.    Any  .  within  one  State  or  Territoiy  and  not  destined  for 

party  may  appear  and  be  hoard  in  person  or  by  attor-  continuous  carriage  beyond  such  State  or  Territory, 

nev.  or  to  property  carried  for  the  United  States,  or  to  tbe 

Sao.  18.  That  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  the  com*  transportation  of  persons  or  articles  tree  or  at  reduced 

mission  shall,  subject  as  in  tbis  act  mentioned,  have  rates  for  State  or  municipal  governments  or  for  charita- 

f\2ll  power  to  ascertain  and  report  upon  all  questions  ble  purposes,  or  to  or  ftom  public  fairs  and  ejqmsitions 

of  fiict  arising  under  this  act,  and  shall  also  nave  the  for  exhibition  thereat, 

powers  following :  Sio.  18.  That  in  the  construction  of  this  act  the 

(a)  They  may,  by  subpeena  or  order  to  be  served  by  phrases  **  railroad  corporation  "  and  *^  railroad  com- 
a  person  by  them  authorized,  require  the  attendance  pony  "  shall  be  held  to  be  synonymous,  and  to  signify 
of  witnesses,  and  of  all  such  penons  as  they  think  fit  a  corporation  which  either  owns  or  operates  a  railroad 
to  call  before  them,  or  before  any  peraon  by  them  as  aforesaid,  and  shall  include  recelven,  lessees,  and 
authorized  to  prosecute  an  inquiry.  trustees  operating  ndlroads,  and  all  penons  named  in 

(b)  They  may  require  the  production  of  all  books,  the  fint  section  of  this  act.  The  word  **  person  "  in 
papera,  and  documents  relating  to  any  matter  before  this  act  includes  plurality  of  persons,  coiporate  and 
them,  and  to  that  end  may  invoke  the  aid  of  any  incorporate,  and  all  persons  in  any  manner  engaged 
court  of  the  United  States.  in  interatate  railwav  oommeroe  in  whatever  capacity, 

(e)  £ither  of  them  may  administer  oaths  and  affir-  whether  as  principals,  agents,  or  employ te. 

mations.  Sao.  19.  That  the  sum  of  $40,000,  or  so  much  there- 

Sko.  14.  That  the  principal  ofilce  of  the  commission  of  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the 

shall  be  in  the  city  of  Washington,  where  its  general  uses  and  purposes  of  this  act  for  tiie  fiscal  year  ending 

session  shall  be  held  and  its  records  and  archives  be  June  80,  a.  d.  1886,  and  the  intervening  time  anterior 

deposited.    Whenever  the  convenience  of  the  public  thereto. 

;^;ip«v?SSrr4^,g:'^i,;ion"'Si;'h^S  ,  Mr.R<«g*n'.propoB<Hl8abetit«tewa.«fol. 

special  sessions  in  any  part  of  the  United  States.    It  ^0^^« 

may,  by  one  or  more  of^  the  commissionera,  or  one  of  Btii  tnacUd  b^  tkt  Senate  and  Mouee  qf  Bepreeeiita' 

Uio  persons  named  in  the  ninth  section  hereof,  or  by  Uvee  of  the  United  Statet  qf  America  in  Oongreet  ae- 

any  penon  specially  appouitcd  by  the  commission,  tembledf  That  it  shall  be  unlawf\il  for  any  person  or 

prosecute  any  inquiry  necessary  to  its  duties,  in  any  persons  engaged  alone  or  associated  with  olhen  in  the 

part  of  the  United  States,  into  any  matter  or  question  transporta&n  of  property  by  railroad  from  one  State 

of  fact,  and  may  spedally  delegate  to  the  officer  or  per-  or  Territory  to  or  through  one  or  more  other  States  or 

son  conducting  such  inquiry  such  powen  to  that  end  Territories  of  the  United  States,  or  to  or  from  any 

as  are  by  this  act  conferred  upon  the  commission  and  foreign  country,  directiy  or  indireotiy  to  charge  to  or 

may  be  deemed  necessary.    Sveiy  vote  and  official  receive  from  any  person  or  penons  any  greater  or  less 

act  of  either  of  the  oommissionen  shall  be  entered  of  rate  or  amount  of  fVeight^  compensation,  or  reward 

record.   The  oommisdon  may  conduct  its  prooeedln|i;s  than  is  cbaraed  to  or  received  from  any  other  person 

in  such  a  manner  as  will  most  conduce  to  the  dis-  or  persons  lor  like  and  contemporaneous  service  in 

patch  of  business  and  to  justice;  they  may  sit  to-  the  canying,  receiving,  delivering,  storing,  or  hand- 
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ling  of  the  Mme.  All  cbarjf^es  for  Bach  services  shall 
be  reasonable.  And  all  persons  engaged  as  ai'oresaid 
^hsll  tumish,  without  discriminatioD,  the  same  &cili- 
u^  for  the  carriage,  receiving,  delivery,  Btorag[e,  and 
bundling  of  all  property  of  hke  character  camod  by 
him  or  tbem,  and  snail  perform  with  equal  expedition 
the  same  kind  of  services  connected  with  the  con- 
u-'i] poraneoufl  transportation  thereof  as  aforesaid.  No 
br.'^k,  stoppage,  or  interruption,  nor  any  contract, 
a/reement,  or  understanding  shall  be  made  to  prevent 
the  carriage  of  an^  property  from  being  ana  being 
tnrated  as  one  continuous  carriage,  in  the  meaning  of 
I'lb  act^  fh>m  the  place  of  shipment  to  the  place  of 
'Je.'-tiEyition,  unless  such  stoppage,  interruption,  con- 
irju:t,  arrangement,  or  understanding  was  made  in 
^^  ^<^i  faith  H>r  some  practical  and  necessary  purpose, 
vithout  any  intent  to  avoid  or  interrupt  such  con- 
tinimiu  carriage  or  to  evade  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

^KT.  2.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or 
[•er^iru  enga^ied  in  the  transportation  of  property 
^  aforPisaia  directly  or  indirectly  to  allow  any  rebate, 
dr&w^back,  or  ottier  advantage,  in  any  form,  i^>on 
e-hipments  made  or  services  renodied  as  aforesaid  by 
hiiQ  or  them. 

>Lc.  3.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or 
T^!^3Qs  engaged  in  the  carriage,  receiving,  storage^  or 
oAniling  of  property  as  mentioned  in  the  first  section 
of  this  act  to  enter  mto  anj  combinatioD,  contract,  or 
3::rot'mcnt,  by  changes  of  schedule,  carriage  in  dif- 
f>  n.nt  can*,  or  by  any  other  means,  with  intent  to 
r  re  vent  the  carriage  of  such  property  from  b6ing  con- 
tiriuou.-^  from  the  place  of  snipment  to  the  place  of 
destination,  whether  carried  on  one  or  several  rail- 
Ts^iU,  And  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or 
i-.nirins  carrying  property  as  aforesaid  to  enter  into 
wjv  contract,  agreement,  dr  combination  for  the  pool- 
in;;  of  tn'ights.  or  to  pool  the  freights,  of  different  and 
e<'.iipeting  raiiroads,  by  dividing  between  tbem  the 
a^zn;,7ate  or  net  proceeds  of  the  earnings  of  such  rail- 
rc>i<is,  or  aoY  portion  of  them. 

!^Fx*.  i.  Tnat  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
or  persona  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  property 
a."  provided  in  the  first  section  of  this  act  to  cnarge 
or  re<:eive  anjr  greater  compensation  for  a  similar 
unount  and  kind  of  property,  for  carrying,  receiv- 
iig:.  storing,  forwarding,  or  handling  the  same,  for  a 
»horu;r  thaa  for  a  longer  distance  on  any  one  ndlroad : 
^'i  the  road  of  a  corporation  shall  include  all  the  roaa 
b  uj«  by  such  corporation,  whether  owned  or  operated 
ty  it  under  a  contract,  agreement,  or  lease  by  such 
o«  rp-:)ration. 

^Ec.  5.  That  all  persons  engaged  in  carrying  prop- 
erty us  provided  in  the  flnt  section  of  this  act  shall 
aiupt  and  keep  posted  up  schedules  which  shall 
rU:nJv  state: 

1.  l*he  different  kinds  and  classes  of  property  to  be 
carried. 

2.  The  different  places  between  which  such  prop- 
erty shall  be  carried. 

9.  The  rates  of  freight  and  prices  of  carriage  he- 
tvecQ  sueh  plMOOtu  ana  for  all  services  connected  with 
t'-*;  receiving,  defivery,  loading|.  unloading,  storing, 
cr  h&odling  the  same.  And  the  accounts  for  such 
vrv-ice  sh2l  «bow  what  part  of  the  charges  are  for 
>:dp)ortati<xi,  and  what  part  are  for  loading,  unload- 
itig,  uid  other  terminal  faoilities. 

>uch  schedules  mav  be  ehanired  from  time  to  time 
n.-^  hereinafter  proviaed.  Copies  of  sueh  schedules 
»Kill  be  printed  in  plain,  large  type,  at  least  the  size 
"f  ordinary  pica,  ana  ahaO  be  kept  plainly  posted  for 
?  '^'iic  inspection  in  at  least  two  places  in  every  depot 
*  b-re  freiffats  aie  reo^ved  or  delivered ;  and  no  such 
^:i^i'<iaje  snail  be  changed  in  any  particular  except  by 
-v:  «ubstitutioa  of  another  scheaule  containing  the 
^;«^o:iications  above  required,  which  substitute  sclied- 
• '-  ''hall  plainly  state  the  time  when  it  shall  go  into 
I'^'^'t,  ana  oopiee  of  which,  jprinted  as  aforesaid,  shall 
'^  p"«ted  as  above  provided  at  least  five  days  before 
Uj  iams  shall  go  into  effect ;  and  the  same  shall  re- 
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main  in  force  until  another  schedule  shall  as  Aforesaid 
be  substituted.  And  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  or  perst^ns  engaged  in  carrying  property  on 
railroads  as  aforesaid,  after  thirty  days  alter  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act,  to  charge  or  receive  more  or  less  com- 
pensation for  the  carriage,  receiving,  deliver^',  loading, 
unloading,  handling,  or  storing  of  anv  of  the  proper^ 
contemplated  by  the  first  section  of  this  act  than  shall 
be  specified  in  such  schedule  as  may  at  the  time  be  in 
force. 

Sao.  6.  That  each  and  all  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  apply  to  all  property,  and  the  receiving,  de- 
livery, loading,  unloading,  handling,  storing,  or  car- 
riage of  the  same,  on  one  actually  or  substantially 
continuous  carriage,  or  as  part  of  such  continuous  car- 
riage, as  provided  for  in  the  first  section  of  Uiis  act, 
and  the  compensation  therefor,  whether  such  property 
be  carried  wnollv  on  one  railroad  or  partly  on  several 
railroads,  and  whether  such  services  are  performed  or 
compensiation  paid  or  received  by  or  to  one  person 
alone  or  in  connection  with  another  or  other  persons. 

Seo.  7.  That  each  and  every  act^  matter,  or  thmg 
in  tills  act  declared  to  he  unlawful  is  herebv  prohib- 
ited ;  and  in  case  any  person  or  persons  as  denned  in 
this  act.  engaged  as  aforesaid,  shall  do,  suffer,  or  per- 
mit to  be  done  any  act,  matter,  or  thing  in  this  act 
prohibited  or  forbidden,  or  shall  omit  to  do  any  act, 
matter,  or  thing  in  this  act  required  to  be  done,  or 
shall  he  guilty  of  any  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  such  person  or  persons  shall  forfeit  and  pay 
to  the  person  or  {arsons  who  may  sustain  damage 
thereby  a  sum  equal  to  three  times  the  amount  of  the 
damages  so  sustamed,  to  be  recovered  by  the  person 
or  persons  so  damaged  by  suit  in  any  State  or  United 
States  court  of  competent  iurisdiction  where  the  per- 
son or  persons  causingsuch  damage  can  be  found  or 
may  have  an  Uifcnt,  office,  or  place  of  business  ;  and 
if  the  court  before  which  any  such  action  is  tried  shall 
be  of  opinion  that  the  violation  of  the  law  was  will- 
ful, it  shall  make  an  allowance,  by  way  of  addi- 
tional costs,  to  the  party  ii^ured  sufficient  to  cover  all 
his  counsel  and  attorney  fees.  Any  action  to  be 
brought  as  aforesaid  may  be  considered,  and  if  so 
brought  shall  be  regarded,  as  a  subject  of  equity  ju- 
risdiction and  disooverv,  and  affirmative  relief  may  be 
sought  and  obtained  therein.  In  any  such  action  so 
brought  as  a  case  of  equitable  cognizance  as  aforesaid, 
any  director,  officer,  receiver,  or  trustee  of  any  cor- 
poration or  company  aforesaid,  or  any  receiver,  trus- 
tee,  or  person  aforesaid,  or  any  agent  of  any  such 
corporation  or  company,  receiver,  trustee,  or  person 
aforesiud,  or  of  any  of  them,  alone  or  with  anv  other 
person  or  persons,  party  or  parties,  may  and  snail  be 
compelled  to  attend,  appear,  and  testify  and  give  evi- 
dence ;  and  no  claim  that  any  such  testimony  or  evi- 
denoe  might  or  might  not  tend  to  criminate  the  per- 
son testifying  or  giving  evidence  shall  be  of  any  avail, 
but  sudi  evmence  or  testimon^r  shall  not  be  used  ss 
against  such  person  on  the  trial  of  any  indictment 
against  him.  The  attendance  and  appearance  of  any 
0?  the  persons  who  as  aforesaid  may  oe  oomj)elled  to 
appear  or  testify,  and  tiie  giving  of  the  testimonv  or 
evidence  bv  the  same,  respectively,  and  the  proano- 
tion  of  booRs  and  papers  thereby,  may  and  shall  be 
compelled  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  witr 
ness ;  and  in  case  any  deposition  or  evidence,  or  the 
production  of  any  books  or  papers,  may  be  desired  or 
reqnSied  for  the  purpose  of  applying  for  or  sustaining 
any  such  action,  the  same,  and  the  production  of 
books  and  papers,  may  and  shall  be  had,  taken,  and 
compelled  oy  or  before  any  United  States  commis- 
sioner, or  in  any  manner  provided  or  to  be  provided 
for  as  to  the  taking  of  other  depositions  or  evidence, 
or  the  attendJance  of  witnesses,  or  the  production  of 
other  books  or  papers,  in  or  by  chapter  17  of  titie  18 
of  the  Bevised  Statutes  of  the  United  States.  No 
action  aforesaid  shall  be  sustuned  unless  brought 
witiiin  one  year  after  the  cause  of  action  shall  accrue, 
or  within  one  year  after  the  par^  complaining  shall 
have  come  to  a  knowledge  of  nis  rigot  of  action. 
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And  as  many  causes  of  action  as  may  aoorne  within  upon  the  people)  to  secnre  or  prevent  legisla- 

the  year  may  be  joined  in  the  same  suit  or  com-  tj^n^      jf  Congress  has  foand  now  for  nine 

^^,  8.  That  any  director  or  officer  of  any  con>om-  3^««^  *^«  impossibUity  of  l^^lfng  npon  this 

tion  or  company  acting  or  engaged  as  albresaW,  or  great  qaestion,  what  IB  to  be  the  fate  of  the 

any  receiver  or  trustee,  lessee,  or  person  acting  or  en-  people  if  their  interests  are  left  in  the  hands  ot 

gaged  as  aforesaid,  or  any  agent  of  any  such  corpora-  three  men  upon  whom  all  these  inflaences  can 

tion  or  company,  receiver,  trustee,  or  person  afore-  be  concentrated?    I  do  not  deny  that  it  may 

said,  or  of  one  of  them  alone,  or  with  any  other  ,     _  «„:ki«  4^  »^,^«.^  «.««  «k^  -.«ii  k«  «<>uk#.;i 

coriiration,  company,  person  J>r  party,  who  shall  be  possible  to  seonre  men  who  Will  be  faithful 

wilu'uliy  do,  or  cause  or  wiJlinffly  suffer  or  permit  to  to  the  great  trust  committed  to  them ;  but  to 

be  done,  any  act,  matter,  or  tilling  in  this  act  nrohib-  undertake  to  perform  the  duties  of  such  a  com- 


"?5»  ^^  'i^L^  ^\  ^11  S^  »?fr»ctio'^  of  Uiis  act,  or  ^f  getting  honest  judges.    I  do  not  know  that 

md  or  abet  therein,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  |  ^jT  ^^;^a  «.,*  -.u^  ^cSsu-^ti-w*  ««  -««i,  .  -,«^  «- 

and,  upon  conviotfon  thereof,  shLll  be  fined  not  les^  ^  can  point  out  tiie  difference  m  such  a  way  as 

than  11,000.  Will  be  satisfactory  to  mm.    But  judges  are 

Sac.  9.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  apply  to  the  appointed  with  reference  to  the  general  legal 

carriage,  receiving,  storsge,  handling,  or  forwarding  powers  which  they  are  to  exercise,  while  these 

fi^^'T'iiLJinoHV'i?^^  commissioners  would  be  appointed  with  refer- 

from  or  destmoa  to  some  foreign  country  or  otner  ^    xi_  'is     j  1,1^-  -L.^«2j  j  r ««  *!.• 

State  or  Territory ;  nor  shall  it  apply  to  property  car-  ^Jice  to  the  speciho  duties  provided  for  in  this 

ried  for  the  United  States  at  lower  rates  of  fmght  and  act  relating  to  railroads.    Judses  have  many 

charges  than  for  the  general  public,  or  to  the  transpor-  motives  in  connection  with  subjects  of  juris- 

tation  of  Mtides  free  or  at  reduced  rates  of  freight  diction  other  than  railroads  to  preserve  their 

.^^^«^r^^SSin^;  *^  "  "^^  ^"'"°  "^  "'^  integrity     I  have  said  I  do  not^^loubt  that  it 

§Ko.  10.  That  the  words  "person  or  persons"  as  w  possible  to  get  men  who  wul  act  fairly  m 

used  in  tills  act,  except  where  otherwise  provided,  this  capacity.    But,  in  my  judgment,  when  we 

shall  be  construed  and  held  to  mean  person  or  per-  look  at  what  has  occurred  in  the  majority  of 

^^^..^'^l  ^r^^2'  ^^Jlf^rZ.w^'^!'^  the  States  that  have  appointed  commiasioners, 

company  or  companies,  receiver  or  receivers,  trustee        ,  ,      A-uiioA.*^  t-^-s-i-.*. ^-i.-> 

or  tAistees,  lessee  or  lesUes,  agent  or  agents,  ot  other  when  we  remember  that  State  Legislatures  have 

person  or  persons  actinff  or  engaged  m  any  of  the  been  suborned,  that  courts  of  justice  have  been 

matters  and  things  mentioned  in  this  act.  corrupted,  that  even  GoTemors  of  States  have 

Ooncemingthe  proposition  to  appoint  a  com-  been  improperly  influenced  in  their  action  by 

mission,  Mr.  Reagan  said:  the  power  of  these  corporations,  we  should 

'^  If  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  House  that  we  rather  trust  the  rights  of  the  people  in  the 
should  have  a  commission  on  this  subject,  I  hands  of  the  courts  of  the  country  than  corn- 
shall,  of  course,  bow  to  the  decision  of  the  mit  them  to  three  particular  individuals,  whose 
House.  But  I  doubt  the  expediency  of  pro-  jurisdiction  at  most  can  only  be  partioL 
Tiding  for  such  a  commission,  and  will  state  '*  But  I  prooose  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  an- 
why.  If  we  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  tagonize  this  iaea  of  a  commission  by  provid- 
railroad  commission  either  by  the  President  or  iug  that  certain  things  shall  not  be  done,  and 
any  other  authority  (and  if  provided  for  it  that  the  doing  of  them  shall  be  a  violation  of 
would  seem  most  natural  that  the  members  the  law,  and  that  certain  things  shall  be  done, 
should  be  appointed  by  the  President),  how-  and  the  non-doing  of  these  things  shall  be  a 
ever  honest  and  patriotic  his  intentions  may  violation  of  law.  I  propose  to  giro  a  civil 
be  in  making  such  appointments,  we  must  re-  remedy  to  the  party  injured,  in  the  State  or 
member  that  the  railroad  corporations,  few  in  Federal  court  wnere  these  parties  or  their  offi- 
number  as  to  the  heads  that  control  them,  can  cers  can  be  found,  in  civil  damages  for  the 
easily  combine  their  influence  and  bring  to  wrong  done.  I  propose  to  give  a  criminal 
bear  by  indirection,  if  they  dare  not  do  it  di-  remedy  in  the  courts  of  the  UDited  States  for 
rectly,  influences  wnich  will  be  likely  to  con-  the  same  wrongs  where  the  penalty  on  con- 
trol in  the  appointment  of  commissioners.  viction  shall  not  be  less  than  $1,000.^* 

**  If  we  gQl  commissioners  appointed  in  the  Mr.  Long,  of  Massachusetts,  said  of  the  gen- 
interest  of  these  corporations,  we  can  hardly  eral  scope  of  the  committee's  bill : 
expect  either  recommendations  or  direct  action  ^'  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
that  will  materially  benefit  the  people.  agree  that  legislation  is  demanded  and  is  de- 

^*  It  has  been  said  that  it  was  difficult  even  sirable  on  the  subject  of  interstate  railroad 

to  get  the  representatives  of  the  people  to  act  transportation.     They  differ  only  as  to  the 

on  this  great  question.    We  know  the  power  of  method  of  procedure.    In  discussing  the  bill 

these  corporations  (with  their  experts  and  other  which  they  have  reported,  it  is  as  important 

officers  filling  the  committee-rooms  and  corri-  not  to  get  up  steam  agdnst  evils,  which  it  is 

dors,  and  often  placing  themselves  upon  the  floor  not  our  province  to  remedy,  as  to  consider  how 

of  this  house  with  their  attorneys,  the  ablest  in  most  effectually  to  cure  those  which  we  ought  to 

the  United  States,  all  of  them  paid  out  of  the  reach.    There  is  no  subject  of  easier  declama- 

people^s  money  by  levying  a  little  more  tribute  tion,  or  at  which  the  impassioned  orator  can 
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fire  bis  gan  with  a  loader  report  on  a  small  dimiDation  of  rates  in  the  interest  of  the  peo- 

charge  of  powder,  than  the  railroad  system  of  pie.    Look  at  some  of  the  figares.    The  $6,- 

the  eoantry.     Bat  for  the  pnrpose  of  this  de-  000,000,000  or  more  invested  in  the  125,000 

bate  I  do  not  believe  it  is  profitable  to  oall  that  miles  of  railroads  in  the  United  States  pay 

STstem  either  an  ftogel  of  beneficence  or  a  mon-  only  aboat  8  per  cent,  per  annam  to  their 

6ter  of  iniquity.     We  all  know  that  it  has  de-  stockholders.    The  rate  of  freight  ten  years 

vdoped  oar  ooantry,  turned  the  wilderness  to  ago  was  2^  cents  per  ton  per  mile.    This  year, 

ft  garden,  peopled  oar  great  territorial  domain  under  what  is  charged  as  the  enormities  of  the 

into  floariahing  States,  belted  the  republic  to-  railroad  monopoly,  it  has  come  down  to  less 

gether,  oheapened  transportation,  and,  best  of  than  1  cent  per  ton  per  mile.    We  were  told 

ftU,  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  poorest  citizen,  by  that  in  Belgium  and  France  it  is  nearly  twice 

meana  of  mntuai  and  prosperous  exchange,  the  that,  and  in  England  still  more.    Under  the 

products,  whether  of  shop  or  farm,  of  every  operation  of  natural  laws  evils  have  tended  to 

section  of  the  Union.    On  the  other  hand,  we  cure  themselves,  rates  have  come  down,  dis- 

ftll  know  that  it  has  been  the  raw  material,  if  criminations  have  lessened.    This  has  happened 

that  term  ahall  offend  no  sensitive  ear,  of  wild  because  it  is  found  with  public  institutions  as 

and  rainous  speculation,  and  that  the  red  blood  with  individaals,  that  the  nearer  the  approach 

of  ita  stocks  has  often  been  watered  till  in  to  square  and  fair  dealing  the  better  it  pays  in 

too  nuuiy  oases  it  has  only  swashed  a  bloated  the  long  run,  although  human  selfishness  and 

eorpgei,  offensive  to  the  nose  and  damaging  to  corporate  soullessness  both  learn  the  lesson 

heslth.  slowly  and  reluctantly.    There  are  no  saints 

*'  Bat  the  question  before  us  is  not  a  qnes-  running  our  railroads.  On  the  contrary,  tibere 
tion  of  speculation  in  railroad  investments  or  of  is  there,  as  everywhere  else,  a  body  of  selfish, 
watered  stocks.  Be  the  evils  that  thence  arise  timid — as  capital  subject  to  legislation  is  always 
IS  grievous  as  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  they  are  timid — ^but  prudent  men,  and  in  obedience  to 
not  for  n.4  to  remedy.  Thanks  to  our  Federal  their  own  interest,  if  to  nothing  else,  they  are 
Gooatitation  of  blessed  memory,  they  lie  with-  wisely  more  and  more  consulting,  and  more 
in  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  States  which  create  and  more  meeting  every  year,  the  public  de- 
railroad  corporations  and  regulate  their  exist-  mand,  and  doing  more  Justice  to  the  public. 
enee  and  financial  operation.  *^  As  Edward  Atkinson,  a  good  statistical  au- 

'^  Nor  ia  it  a  question  directly  of  political  thority,  says,  the  voluntary  reduction  in  rail- 
power  or  of  local  monopolization ;  nor  is  it  road  rates  in  the  last  twelve  years,  not  forced 
ours  to  attempt  any  Utopian  scheme  of  level-  by  law  but  resulting  from  natural  causes,  is 
ing  the  inequalities  of  human  fortune.  These  greater  than  the  whole  sum  of  the  public  debt. 
exist  by  natural  laws,  which  are  practically  be-  The  development  of  the  West,  the  value  of  its 
jond  oar  legislative  and  artificial  control.  herds  and  farms  and  crops,  the  rescue  of  its 

"''  It  is  certainly  a  good  rule  in  legislation  corn  from  voluntary  commission  to  the  flames 
to  let  alone  as  much  as  possible,  not  to  con-  and  its  transfer  to  the  remunerative  markets 
tend  Against  but  to  co-operate  with  natural  of  the  world,  are  due  to  the  cheap  transporta- 
lawa—eapeoially  the  laws  of  competition — ^and  tion  of  the  railroads;  a  cheapness  for  the  great 
to  leave  them  to  work  oat  their  own  results  realms  of  the  Western  people  which  has  been 
till  the  necessity  of  interference  is  plain.  I  secured  somewhat,  indeed,  at  the  cost  of  local 
take  it  we  are  not  here  to  make  a  raid  on  rail-  high  rates,  especially  in  the  East,  but,  in  the 
roads  simply  because,  as  a  sort  of  public  insti-  main,  has  aided  in  the  distribution  and  cheap- 
tution,  they  are  accessible  and  easy  of  assault,  ening  of  food  for  all  the  people  who  buy  it, 
any  more  than  on  any  of  the  great  private  and  who,  in  exchange  for  it,  find  a  market  for 
bt^ineeses  of  the  country,  which  often  quite  as  their  own  manufactured  products.  Our  rail- 
sharply  afl^eot  the  pockets  of  the  people  and  roads,  says  the  United  States  Railroad  Oom- 
even  more  brutally  burden  them.  Indeed,  in  miasioner,  employ  nearly  2,000,000  persons  in 
this  whdle  matter  of  the  railroad  hearing,  their  operation  and  constraction,  thus  furnish- 
which  for  two  months  during  the  winter  we  Ing  vast  employment  to  labor.  We  were  told 
bad  before  our  committee,  what  struck  me  more  that  they  cost  less  per  mile  for  construction, 
than  anything  else,  was  not  only  the  entire  ab-  even  with  the  tariff  on  railroad  iron  and  steel 
senoe  of  any  outcry  against  the  railroads  from  rails,  than  those  of  any  of  the  great  European 
the  people  at  large,  but  also  the  limited  com-  countries;  about  one  fourth  of  those  of  Eng- 
plaint  from  anybody  else.  land,  and  one  third  of  those  of  France.    A 

'^  There  has  been  complaint,  and,  let  me  say,  barrel  of  flour  is  hauled  from  Chicago  to  New 

JQst  complaint,  especially  in  former  years,  but  York,  1,000  miles,  for  80  cents.    If  a  man  eats 

it  has  generally  come  from  the  middle-men  of  one  pound  a  day,  the  transportation  charge  for 

oommeroe,  who  stand  between  the  producer  him  is  less  than  $1  a  year.    The  freight  on 

and  the  consumer,  and  who,  having  to  share  meat  from  Ohicago  to  New  Yoik  is  82i  cents 

profits  with  the  railroad  carrier,  naturally  and  per  100  pounds.    If  a  man  eats  one  pound  a 

properly  incline  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible  day,  its  transportation  costs  him  $1.20  a  year, 

his  charfipea,  in  order,  as  he  flings  back,  to  in-  or  about  one  day's  wages  for  the  transportation 

crease  their  own.  of  his  year's  bread  and  meat. 

^  The  statistics  show  a  steadily  improving  ^  In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  evil  ia 
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Dot  that  of  general  extortion  upon  the  country,  of  the  vast  importance  of  the  tnut  and  ita 

except  as  those  discriminatioDs  and  preferences,  jarisdiction,  I  know  and  you  know  that  public 

to  which  I  shall  afterward  refer  as  the  real  sentiment  will  demand  and  find  such  men,  who- 

grievance,  increase  the  general  cost,  as  perhaps  ever  be  the  appointng  power.    Thaok  God, 

they  do  to  a  alight  extent,  by  favoring  some  at  an  independent  pablio  opinion  has  secnred  a 

the  expense  of  others.     The  competition  of  hold  in  this  country  that  compels,  in  the  great 

railroaoB  among  tiiemselves,  and  the  abundant  business  interests  of  the  people,  something 

water-ways  which  it  ought  to  be  the  sagacious  more  than  favoritism  or  partisanship.     With 

policy  of  Congress  to  develop  and  improve,  re-  such  a  choice  as  Adams,  Cooley,  Thurman,  and 

duce  the  general  rates  of  freight  to  a  reason-  a  score  of  others  who  might  be  named,  this  bill 

able  price,  which  still  goes  on  constantly  di-  would  furnish  a  remedy  that  would  set  in  mo- 

minisnin^;    and  the  United  States  Railroad  tion  the  true  diagnosis  and  cure  of  the  railroad 

Commissioner  says  in  his  report'  that  ours  is  evil.    Much  as  I  differ  on  many  pointa  from 

the  cheapest   railroad  transportation  in  the  the  distinguished  chairman  of  our  committee, 

world.  Judge  Reagan,  I  would  sooner,  as  a  measure  of 

**  What  is  the  evil,  then,  at  which  we  should  legislative  relief,  constitute  him  sole  railroad 

direct  legislation  ?    It  is  the  evil  of  unjust  dis-  commissioner,  responsible  to  Congress,  than 

crimination  and  undue  preferences.    Rates  are  merely  enact  his  list  of  bristling  and  f  nlmi- 

generally  reasonable  and  on  the  whole  gener-  nating  prohibitions  and  penalties  and  nothing 

ous  to  the  people.    Bat  there  have  been,  less  more. 

now  than  formerly,  as  and  for  the  reasons  I  '*In  the  one  case  we  should  at  least  have 

have  stated,  unjust,  indefensible,  harassing,  and  honest  and  attentive  regulation  and  oversight ; 

impolitic  discriminations,  which,  so  far  as  they  in  the  other,  only  the  echo  of  a  threat  as  empty 

affect  interstate  commerce,  it  is  our  province  as  the  dungeon  of  a  medieval  castle.    If  we 

to  correct    While  I  have  less  faith  than  some  are  to  put  the  railroads  under  restraint  against 

in  the  utility  of  legislative  restrictions,  I  yet  unjust  discriminations  and  undue  preferences, 

believe  the  time  has  arrived  when,  in  obedience  as  I  think  we  should,  I  want  it  to  be  a  restraint 

to  public  sentiment  as  well  as  to  the  actual  de-  that  means  something  and  that  is  constantly  in 

niands  of  business,  especially  tl)e  demands  of  operation.    Such  would  certainly  not  be  the 

our  mercantile  houses  and  middle-men,  some-  result  if  we  merely  nassed  a  penal  statute  and 

thing  can  be  done  by  statutory  enactments."  left  it  to  execute  itself  in  rare  apasma. 

In  defense  of  a  commission,  Mr.  Long  said :  ^'  Consider  the  great  value  and  advantage  of 

^^  A  corporation  may  be  as  powerful  as  an  the  reports  to  Congress  and  the  country  of  a 

ancient  baron,  it  may  laugh  at  statutory  penal-  .  commission  made  up  of  such  men  as  1  have 

ties,  but  it  goes  on  its  knees,  it  trembles  with  '  suggested,  of  the  steady  growth  of  the  science 

terror  at  entire  exposure.    Nothing  can  stand  of  remedial  regulation,  and  of  the  gradual  sub- 

the  illumination  of  the  public  gaze.    This  has  ordination  of  the  railroad  power  to  salutary 

been  the  tendency  in  Massachusetts,  and  it  is  and  beneficent  obedience  to  the  supremacy  of 

to  be  remembered  that  the  board  there  has  the  popular  will  as  expressed  and  manifested 

I  been  made  up  of  men  from  the  ordinary  walks  by  these  responsible  agents  of  the  national 

^of  life,  80  that  the  success  has  been  more  in  the  Government. 

system  than  in  the  men  who  work  it,  impor-  "  Compare  with  this  elastic,  self-adjusting, 

taut  and  vital  as  is  the  choice  of  these.    Mr.  and  sufficient  system  the  stunted  and  utterly 

Adams,  now  a  distinguished  railroad  authority,  ineffectual  method  of  a  dormant  statute,  too 

was  nothing  of  the  sort  when  he  went  upon  expensive  and  too  like  a  boomerang  for  any 

that  board.    To-day  one  member  sits  upon  it,  poor  shipper,  whose  property  is  at  toe  mercy 

who,  to  his  credit,  was  promoted  as  a  practical  of  the  humor  of  the  railroads,  to  set  in  motion, 

man,  representing  the  railroad  operatives,  ft*om  To  furnish  him  only  that  would  be  to  five  the 

the  cab  of  a  locomotive.    And  that  commis-  people  a  stone  when  they  cry  for  bread,  a  ser- 

sion,  of  which  Judge  Russell  is  now  the  able  pent  when  they  ask  for  fish.    Better  to  give 

chairman,  is  a  safeguard  and  protection  to  our  him  the  constant  backing  of  a  commission.    I 

people  such  as  mere  cast-iron  statutes — and  we  believe  that  those  who  best  appreciate  the  ne- 

nave  them  lying  rust- eaten  and  forgotten  on  cessity  of  reform  and  most  thorou^^y  have 

our  statute-book— could  never  effect    Indeed,  studied  the  problem  have  little  faiUi  in  Judge 

I  do  not  recall  an  instance  where  these  statutes,  Reagan^s  plan  of  an    iron-clad  statnte,  with 

with  their  idle  thunders,  have  been  invoked,  its  overweight  of  prohibitions  and  penalties, 

while  the  commission  is  constantly  called  upon  through  which  the  railroad  lawyer  would  drive 

to  express  its  quiet  but  ever-obeyed  influence,  his  coach-and-six,  and  to  which  Uie  people,  es- 

*^  I  admit  that  in  some  States  a  commission  pecially  the  men  of  small  means,  would  no  more 

has  not  succeeded,  while  in  more  it  has,  thus  resort  than  they  would  risk  their  fingers  in  a 

showing  that  in  the  former  the  conditions  and  chopping-machine  to  save  a  mn-away  nickel, 

not  the  principle  have  been  at  fault.    I  also  And  yet,  in  order  to  give  the  i>eople  a  bill,  in 

admit  that  In  so  great  a  sphere  as  the  interj^tate  order  to  make  sure  of  having  evwy  string  to 

commerce  of  the  whole  country  this  system  our  bow,  in  order  to  meet  every  aspect  of  the 

will  not  fulfill  its  work  if  the  best  men  be  not  case  and  give  the  railroads  no  rope  or  quarter, 

aelected  to  constitute  the  board.    But  in  view  the  Committee  on  Commerce  hare  united  in 
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pre&CTig  to  the  sections  establishing  a  oommis-  are  in  sach  combinations  that  they  actoally  do 

son  with  fn]l  powers  a  number  of  sections  em-  collect  from  the  whole  area  of  half  a  continent 

bracing  as  many  of  Judge  Reagan's  provisions  precisely  what  rates  they  please,  and  that  the 

19  a  minority  of  as  regarded  practicable.    We  fanners  in  that  area  who  raise  and  ship  their 

have  omitted  none  that  we  think  the  judgment  products,  or  who  buy  manufactured  articles, 

of  the  country  will  demand  in  this  new  and  ten-  are  forced  to  pay  the  rate  which,  under  their 

utive  meaaore  of  legislation.    We  have  admit-  pool  and  by  its  abrogation  of  competition,  these 

ted  one  which,  I  trust,  we  shall  strike  from  the  men  are  enabled  to  extort, 
bill  and  tfaerebj  amend  it."  *^  But  we  are  told  that  the  water-ways  of 

ICr.  Anderson,  of  Kansas,  argued  that  com-  the  country  are  our  safeguard.    I  used  to  think 

petition  was  set  aside  by  combination :  they  were.    It  seemed  to  me  that  at  least  upon 

'^  We  are  often  told  that  the  great  safeguard  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  and  l^e  heaving  bil- 

of  the  grower  of  products  shipped  by  rail  is  lows  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  no  rail  could 

the  competition  between  carriers.     It  is  alleged  be  spiked  and  no  locomotive  run,  there  assur- 

tltat  competition  is  the  safeguard  of  all  trade ;  edly  and  eternally  would  be  an  open  highway 

that  almost  from  time  immemorial  this  fact  has  in  competition  with  the  transcontmental  lines, 

been  one  of  the  laws  of  trade  and  recognized  .But  what  are  the  facts?    Why,  sir,  that  the/ 

as  a  fundamental  principle  of  political  econ-  Oalifomia  roads  are  to-day  in  pool  with  the} 

omy.     And  that  statement  was  formerly  cor-  ocean-steamers,  and  have  wiped  out  competi- 

rect.    Bnt  any  gentleman  who  will  look  at  the  tion  by  compelling  the  steamship  lines  to  form 

effect  which  the  building  of  railroads,  which  the  pool  or  be  ran  out  of  the  trade.    80  that 

the  employment  of  steam  as  a  motor  on  water  not  only  does  Huntington  own  all  California 

Iq  the  transportation  of  freight,  which  elec-  in  that  sense,  not  only  do  these  few  men  con- 

tricity,  which  the  printing-press  have  had  upon  trol  the  whole  half  of  the  continent  in  that 

capita],  npon  labor,  upon  the  great  trade  move*  sense,  but  they  control  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  so 

meats  of  the  world,  will  find  that  these  are  far  as  by  steamship  lines  it  comes  in  competi- 

fsctors  which  have  very  largely  eliminated  com-  tion  or  may  come  in  competition  with  their 

petition  as  a  real  force  in  commerce.    And  the  roads.     And  why  ?     Because  they  have  the 

qaestion   is  to-day  whether  the  farmer  who  capital  to  do  it    Where  do  they  get  it  fVom  ? 

raises  wheat  or  who  raises  cotton,  or  any  one  They  get  it  from  the  men  who  raise  the  crops 

else  who  is  compelled  to  pay  freights  for  rail  and  ship  them  over  their  roads,  and  use  that 

transportation,  actually  possesses  the  safeguard  precise  money  in  building  steamship  lines  to 

of  competition;  whether  the  competition  be-  prevent  these  very  men  from  having  the  bene- 

tween  the  Pennsylvania  Genrral  and  the  Balti-  fit  of  competition  that  a  beneficent  Oreator  de- 

more  and  Ohio  and  the  New  York  and  Erie  and  signed  when  placing  the  oceans, 
the  Sew  York  Oentral,  as  rival  carriers,  secures        '^Take  the  case  with  respect  to  the  Atlantic  . 

to  him  the  lowest  rate  at  which  the  service  can  slope,  which  largely  furnishes  our  cotton-fields, 

profitably  be  done.  Before  the  war  the  great  avenues  of  cotton 

^*  What  are  the  facts  in  regard  to  that  f    The  shipment  were  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 

nan  J  Scotohman  who  invented,  or  at  least  Rivers  and  abreast  the  Atlantic  coast.    How  is 

used,  the  first  locomotive  and  built  the  first  it  to-day?    Have  you  the  competition  which 

railroad,  enunciated  a  sound  though  in  his  day  a  one  would  naturally  suppose  should  result  from 

ridiculed  proposition  when  he  stated  that  ^wherey  these  geographical  conditions?    Let  me  read 

fombination  is  possible  competition  is  impos-\  a  paragraph  or  two  upon  this  point.    I  read 

sble.^     To-day  that  proposition  has  sapplanted  from  a  paper  by  Joseph  Nimmo,  Chief  of  the 

eompetition  as  a  safeguard.    If  you  will  stop  a  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 

moment  to  think  of  the  extent  to  which  com-  ment : 

bination  has  been  carried  and  of  the  vast  area       The  railroads  of  the  country  have  beoome  with  re- 

over  which  competition  has  been  abrogated,  spect  to  all  **  through  traffic  "  vlrtaally  one  Bystem  of 

Tou  will  be  startled.     Take  one  half  of  this  transportation,  and  theh-  efficiency  as  highways  of 

L.  *s   ^«*   4.U  .*  «.-*-*  ^*  4.V-.  ir:..:.^^..:  -d:.^-  commerce  has  been  enormously  mcreased.    Between 

wntment,  that  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  ^he  yea«  1852  and  1876  severi  great  east  and  west 

With  the  Northern  Facitio,  with  the  Union  truns  lines  were  constructed  fW>m  the  Atiantic  seo- 

Padfic,  with  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  board  to  the  Mississippi  liiver^  oonneoting  sulwe- 

Fe,  with  the  Texas  Pacific,  one  would  think  qwntly  to  the  year  ISW,  at  Cincinnati,  Louisville, 

»!.-♦  «A«.*«{«i«r  OA  vaaf  an  a^z^a  «f/>niii  iw%  A/^m.^0  Coiro,  aud  St.  Louis  With  great  railroad  systems 

!*t  certainly  so  vast  an  area  would  in  oompe-  extending  into  all  parts  of  the*^^'  cotton  belt"  "It  was 

tition  find  a  safeguard  against  all  extortion  by  not,  however,  until  after  the  late  war  that  the  man- 

tbese  eonnpanies.     Bnt  what  are  the  facts?  ogers  of  the  great  east  and  west  trunk  fines,  and  of 

Every  single  one  of  those  roads  is  pooled  with  the  trunk  lines  extending  southward  from  the  Ohio 

the  others  for  the  express  purpose  of  prevent-  5?^®'  »^5  from  St.  Loms,  were  led  to  believe  that 

^4A*i^^     ^^A  *^  -««u^  A^,^JL  «-  *u-v  they  could  successfully  compete  with  water  routes  tor 

lag  competition ;  and  to  such  a  degree  is  the  the  transportation  of  wtton  to  Northern  miUs  and  to 

perfection  of  these  pools  earned  that  they  do  Northern  seaports,  even  fk^m  the  southern  part  of 

sohstantially  prevent  competition.     And  you  Tennessee  and  fW>m  Arkansas;  but  the  northward 

find  that  the  people  who  control  these  lines,  "overknd"  all-rail  movement  amounted  during  the 

^  Jar  Gonld  iJaion,  Huntington,  the  Bos-  '^^^ti^'^'^J^^]''C^U''l^ 

ton  parties,  and  a  few  more  men  whom  you  ton  thus  transported  from  Tennessee  and  Arkansas, 

ooold  count  on  the  fingers  of  your  two  hands^  but  also  from  points  ftr  down  toward  the  Gulf,  in 
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AUbamA,  Musiasippi^  LoiuBiana,  and  Texas,  and  have  been  made  of  rates  on  cotton  and  all 

from  the  nortbem  ^rtion  of  Geor^    The  eastward  q^qj,  products.    There  is  no  pretense  that  the 

at  Gulf  ports  from  8,427,686  boles  in  I860  to  2,946,149  the  roads  a  fair  compensation.     Ibey  were 

bales  in  1883.  high  enough  before  the  increase  to  be  ^*  rea- 

"There  are  the  facts,  and  the  following  para-  jonable"  as  to  the  companiw.    They  raised 

graph  reveals  how  these  marvelous  changes  *^^7*«  JJ"*  ^^""^  ^^^^  ^f,^""  ^Z^'  ^f 

were  effected-  ^^^^  "*^®  ^^^  money;  that  was  the  only 

reason. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  features  of  the  cotton        a  j  ,p^h  to  look  a  little  at  the  moral  side  of 

^^Zi^nTj:^:Z^^rol.ZfT^t>^n  "-at act   Th« high-joint exeoutiye committee, 

Sown  in  the  Southern  States  is  now  oontroUed  and  OJ^.  rather,  these   high-jomt  executioners,  by 

reoted  by  great  railroad  systems  and  pooling  ar-  raising  the  rate  6  cents  a  hundred   pounds, 

rangements.    All  the  railroads  enjjaged  in  the  trans-  simply  because  of  the  plethoric  crop  of  wheat 

portation  of  cotton  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  in  tlio  ^iji^j^  ^^  coming  in,  reduced  its  value  8  ceuts 
Btates  of  Vinrinia,  North  Carolina,  and  Georifia,  as  u     i.  i  *    av  «-    ^-.u^^    ^     *.     uo 

well  as  the  several  lines  of  steamen  plying  oowiWise  V^^  bushel  to  the  owner  of  the  crop— took  8 

between  the  ports  reached  by  such  railroads  and  the  cents  out  of  the  pocket  of  each  of  those  men 

ports  of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Balti-  for  each  bushel  of  vbeat.     It  was  done  by 

more,  have,  in  so  fiir  as  relates  to  competitive  traffic,  poolinff — by  an  organization  of  gentlemen  who  1 

SS^SeSJT&'Ttr^uSli  ?S;S;tS  wield  Wr  as  the  offieers  of  the  pool,  a.d 

Steamship  Association,  was  organized  in  the  year  ^"^  individually  are  said  to  be  very  r«»pect- 

1876  by  Mr.  Albert  Fink.  able  men. .  They  are  employed  to  do  this  busi- 

it  /-I      •      ^   j.1.         •  ^1-    ^  xi_       j.^  ness,  and  sell  their  services  as  such  agents  for 

Oommg  to  the  rqpon  north  of  the  cotton  j        salaries.    But  what  difference  is  there  in 

belt  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  we  ^y^^  ^^^^  ^f  ^^j^  ^^^ion  upon  the  farmer  of 
find  that  competition  has  here  also  been  elimi-  g^^^^  ^^  ^y^^  cotton-raiser  of  your  State, 

nated,  by  two^eat  pools,  which  control  the  between  taking  8  cents  a  bushel  from  the  value 

whole  area  and  traffic;  that  their  joint  execu-  ^^  ^^^  wheat,  or  going  to  that  farmer  and  t^k- 

tive  committee,  of  which  this  same  Mr.  Fmk  ^    g  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  his  pocket?    That  action 

IS  chairman,  reguktes  all  rates,  puttmg  them  ^^^  ^^e  value  of  wh^t  in  my  State  $1,- 

up  or  putting  them  down  as  they  see  fit.    I  ^q  qqq 

read  from  the  July  report  of  the  Department        i*>or  one,  I  cannot  see  a  shade  of  difference 

of  Agriculture,  made  by  J.  R.  Dodge,  staUsti-  morally  between  these  high-joint  executioners, 

^^'^ '  acting  as  willing  agents  for  Jay  Gonld,  Van- 

At  a  meetinjf  of  the  joint  executive  committee  held  derbilt,  the  Boston  interest,   and  the  other 

in  the  office  oi  the  cbainnan,  Albert  Fink,  848  Broad-  narnAwi  nf  rnatla    nnnvt^rtina  thut  onA  million 

way.  New  York  city,  June  18,  it  was  agr^d  that  the  ^^?^^  ?i  '5*?^,  *^^I!       fk       LJ^^      i  1? 

following  alleles  in  iar- loads,  which  hive  heretofore  a^d  a  half  of  dollars  from  the  pockets  of  the 

been intbe eighth  dass,  be  placed  in  a  special  clan,  farmers  of  Kansas   into  their   pockets,   and 

namely :  Gram,  flour,  feed,  bran,  meal,  middlings,  these  same  executioners  going  directly  to  the 

??1^^*°**  meal,  and  <»tton-fleed  cake  and  m^,  and  pockets  of  the  farmers  in  Kansas  at  midnight 

that  taking  effect  Juno  24,  the  rates  thereon  shall  be  ^^n  ««.kk5««i  ^^^.n  ^.f  #1  AACk  nnn     Tf  ««>«»  ^ih^^i- 

on  the  ^is  of  20  cents  ier  100  pounds,  Chicago  to  ^^  fobbmg  them  of  $1,440,000.    If  any  other 

New  York ;  and  taking  effect  Monday,  July  21,  prox-  gentleman  can  see  the  difference  I  can  not. 
imo,  the  rate  be  advanced  to  the  basis  of  26  cents  per        Mr.  O'Neil,  of  Pennsylvania,  pleaded  for  de- 

100  pounds.    Also  that,  taking  effect  same  date,  rate  li^y  ; 

on  seventh  dass  and  live  hoes  will  be  on  the  Imsis  of        u  jijepe  has  been  a  great  deal  of  distrust  ex- 

26  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  on  nmth  class  80  cents  -.  .^u^j  ^«  av^  ^„-i.  ^#  ^u^^^  •«;i«^«i  i«*^«.*«ffl 

per  100  pounds,  thioagi  to  New  York;  and  taking  ^^i^ited  on  the  part  of  these  radical  interstate 

effect  July  21,  proximo,  the  rates  on  these  classes  wiU  commerce  legislators  and  statesmen  of  men 

be  further  advanced  to  the  basis  of  80  cents  on  seventh  connected   with   railroads.      Some    have  ap- 

daas  and  86  cents  on  ninth  class.  proved  of  putting  the  matter  directly  into  the 

.ff^J™?«?i.W*^'4^^'il»'Me'',^  "o-rt-S  or  to  fonn  new  oonrtB  for  the  consid- 

July  21,  CWoiMco  to  New  York :  June  24,  1884,  spe-  eration  of  disputed  questions  and  complaints, 

dol  dass,  grain,  etc.,  20  cents :  seventh  class  and  live  Some  approve  of  a  commission.     I,  and  I  be- 

hogs,  26  cents ;  eighUi  class,  25  cents ;  and  ninth  class,  lieve  others  of  the  committee  which  considered 

80  cento.    July  21, 1884.  spedal  cUss,  grain,  etc.,  26  th^  matter,  approve  of  the  commission  plan,  a 

oento ;  seventh  class  and  live  hogs,  30  cento :  eighth  ^^^^;.«2   '  JTi-^w  ♦/>  A<v«.*n;«>a  \nt^  ^ha  motfi^r 

class,  26  cento ;  and  ninth  class,  sVcento.  commission  merely  to  examine  into  the  matter, 

This  advance  in  the  basis  of  rates,  Chicago  to  New  to  gather  information,  and  to  give  information 

York,  increases  the  rates  on  the  articles  named  which  to  the  Oongress,  so  that  in  a  few  months  from 

are  desthied  for  Eastern  markete  from  all  pointe  east  now,  when  the  next  Congress  meets  with  that 

of  the  Mississippi  Biver.  information  before  it,  there  may  be  enacted 

**  What  was  the  effect  of  that  ?    Simply  to  proper  measures  for  relief,  if  relief  be  needed, 

increase  the  charge  of  transporting  wheat  5  upon  facts  presented  on  which  might  be  framed 

cents  on  the  hundred  pounds  or  8  cents  on  the  a  suitable  bill.    Not  information  derived  from 

bushel.    Tn  other  words,  it  took  just  8  cents  mere  theorists  who  know  nothing  upon  tiie 

per  bushel  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  farmer  subject ;  not  information  from  men  who  have 

who  had  raised  the  wheat  and  had  it  for  sale,  merely  vague  ideas  that  they  want  to  have  car- 

I  have  no  doubt  that  similar  arbitrary  increases  ried  out  by  le^slative  eoactmeot,  but  from  men 
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who  understand  the  scope  of  the  snhject  from  expense  of  getting  their  goods,  their  articles, 

the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  understand  it  as  grain,  or  whatever  it  may  he,  to  the  railroad 

men  can  only  understand  a  suhjeot  who  have  stations.    And  yet  you  are  asked  to  legislate 

given  long  study  to  it,  who  have  practical  ex-  upon  a  suhject  that  is  so  extremely  sensitive 

perience  in  its  workings,  and  are  interested  in  as  the  vast  amount  of  capital  invested  in  rail- 

the  business  transactions  involved.  roads.    The  estimated  amount  is  immense,  ab- 

*^  Would  this  house  hesitate  if  such  a  man  as  solately  immense.    It  is  useless  to  state  it  here 

ex-Senator  Thurman  should  be  selected  bj^  the  again ;  it  is  well  known  that  it  is  between  seven 

President  as  railroad  commissioner?     Would  and  eight  billions  of  dollars.    The  mileage  is 

it  hesitate  if  such  a  distinguished  man  as  Judge  immense.     At  the  end  of  1883,  from  Poor^s 

CotDlej,  known  all  over  the  country  as  a  man  *"  Manual,'  wo  find  tbat  the  railroads  have  in- 

who   has  investigated  the  subject  ?     Would  creased  nearly  doable  in  length  of  miles  in  a 

there  be  an  objection  to  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Ad-  few  years.    There  were  61,000  miles  in  opera- 

ams,  of  Massachusetts,  and  many  others  that  I  tion  in  1871  and  121,000  up  to  Jan.  1,  1884. 
might  mention,  as  able  to-day  to  take  up  the        **  Capital  is  extending  these  means  of  com- 

qaestion  and  consider  it  as  any  men  or  set  of  munioation  to  our  Territories,  however  distant 

men  in  the  United  States,  men  who  are  as  clear-  they  may  be.    If  you  look  at  the  census  tables, 

minded,  as  patriotic,  and  as  honorable  as  any  or  if  you  look  at  this  table  in  Poor's  ^Manuai,' 

who  ever  sat  upon  the  Supreme  Bench  of  the  you  will  see  the  wonderful  increase  of  capital 

United  States,  or  occupied  a  judicial  position  iu  finding  investment  in  the  railroads  in  the  Ter- 

any  court  in  any  part  of  the  country  ?    I  think,  ritories.    Some  of  those  Territories  are  increas- 

sir,  for  one,  that  what  we  want  is  information  log  rapidly  in  population.    Some  of  them  are 

upon  this  subject.     Of  course  the  House  can  knocking  at  our  doors  here  for  admission  as 

not  but  see  that  what  the  committee  presents  States.    How  have  they  come  into  that  pros- 

aod  the  aabstitnte  suggests,  at  present  at  least,  perous  position  ?     By  the  increase  of  popnla- 

are  very  crude.    The  differences  of  opinion  are  tion,  by  the  easy  means  of  access  to  them  by 

so  great  among  us  that  members  must  see  that  the  raUroad  systems  of  the  country.    In  the 

it  would  be  better  if  we  waited  for  a  period  next  ten  years,  if  fairly  dealt  with,  whatever 

of  time,  and  then  after  this  Information  is  fur-  may  be  the  complexion  of  Congress,  Democratic 

niabed  to  us  adopt  some  plan  which  had  been  or  Republican,  we  will  have  probably  five  Ter- 

recommended  upon  investigation  by  the  dis-  ritories  admitted  as  States  in  this  Union.    Bat 

tinguiahed  men  selected  for  their  knowledge  that  never  can  he  unless  you  carefully  legislate 

of  this  subject.  upon  the  subject  of  railroad  enterprise  and  ex- 

^^  It  would  not  hurt  us  to  postpone  final  action  tension, 
npon  this  subject  for  a  few  months.    A  post-        *'  The  early  pioneers  who  went  to  Galifor- 

ponement  of  one  year  would  not  do  harm.    On  nia — ^and  the  commencement  of  the  settlement 

the  contrary,  it  would  be  a  benefit.      £very  of  California  is  in  the  memory  of  many  of  us  in 

month  of  every  year  in  the  last  ten  years  these  this  house — toiled  on  foot,  some  of  them,  across 

great  railroad  corporations  have  been  reducing  the  deserts  and  through  the  valleys  and  over 

ratesi,  and  are  still  considering  the  ways  and  the  hills ;  some  of  them  went  in  wagons.     Do 

means  by  which  they  can  further  make  rediic-  you  not  suppose  that  those  enlightened  Ameri- 

tions  in  freight  and  passenger  charges,  until  in  can  men  as  they  sat  in  their  wagons  moving 

fact  to-day  such  charges  are  almost  infinitesi-  slowly  or  traveling  slowly  on  foot — do  you  not 

mill  as  regards  freight.    But  that  part  of  the  suppose  they  could  see  in  the  future  a  railroad 

subject  was  thoroughly  explaijied  by  the  dis-  connecting  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific  ?    Do 

tingoished  gentleman  from  Massachnnetts  (Mr.  you  not  suppose  they  saw  that ;  and  would  you 

Long),  so  that  I  do  not  now  wish  to  go  over  it  to-day,  if  you  had  the  power  under  the  law 

^by,  the  reductions  in  the  charges  of  freight  and  the  Constitution,  take  np  those  iron  bonds 

per  ton  per  mile  have  been  so  great  in  the  past  between  the'  East  and  the  West,  between  the 

few  jeani  that  they  can  not  be  any  burden  upon  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  even  if  you  could 

any  one,  whether  they  be  for  a  short  or  a  long  get  back  what  Congress  in  its  liberality  appro- 

haoL  priated  in  land  for  the  establishment  of  rapid 

^  What  can  we  look  forward  to  in  the  next  communication  from  the  Eastern  seaboard  to 

five  years!    If  these  reductions  go  on.  we  will  the  Golden  Gate? " 

have  freight  carried  at  the  rate  of  one  half  cent       Mr.  Rice,  of  Massachusetts,  criticised  the  Bea- . 

per  ton  i>er  mile.    1  think  it  will  be  so.    Rail-  gan  biU :  **  But  this  bill  claiming  to  prevent  dis-  f 

roada  are  so  rapidly  extending,  capital  is  being^  criminations  is  the  source  and  creator  of  them 

90  largely  invested  in  them,  that  at  this  mo-  to  an  extent  never  before  existing  in  this  or  any 

ment  we  have  railroads  extending  to  almost  other  country.    It  discriminates  in  favor  of 

every  village  in  all  of  the  States  and  Territo-  every  railroad  carrier  who  confines  his  opera- 

riesUiroognout  the  whole  country,  and  branch-  tions  to  a  single  State;  in  favor  of  everyone 

<»  ranning  out  from  main  lines  in  all  directions  who  can  receive  at  the  terminus  of  his  road 

vbere  the  population  is  sufficient  to  warrant  freight  brought  thus  far  by  water ;  in  favor  of 

the  expense  of  raUroad  connection.    The  com-  the  carrier  by  water  everywhere;  and  in  favor 

plaints  that  come  here  come  from  those  who  of  the  carrier  by  a  foreign  road  competing  for 

ire  not  living  np<m  the  railroads.     It  is  the  freight  with  ours.    The  Dominion  of  Canada 
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would  not  find  it  long  difficult  to  complete  its  era,-  under  Bimilar  circumstances,  will  be  re- 
Pacific  road  when  it  can  compete  with  our  lieved.  Let  us  see  what  will  be  their  efiTect  in 
transcontinental  lines  hampered  by  these  pro-  this  respect. 

visions  as  to  rates  and  schedules,  and  the  stock-  *'  The  committee's  bill  provides  ^  that  all 
holders  in  those  now  existing  competing  with  charges  by  any  person  or  persons  engaged 
ours  for  east  and  west  freight  would  soon  re-  alone  or  associatCKi  with  others  in  the  trans- 
joice  in  long-waited-for  dividends.  Nor  can  I  portation  of  property  by  railroad  from  one 
understand  why  the  framer  of  this  bill  has  ex-  State  or  Territory  to  or  through  one  or  more 
empted  water-freights  from  its  provisions.  The  other  States  or  Territories  of  the  United 
committee  bill  has  done  the  same.  My  col-  States,  or  to  or  from  any  foreign  country,  shall 
league  says  it  is  because  the  difficulties  of  in-  be  reasonable.'  These  words,  as  descriptive  of 
eluding  water-freight  were  insuperable,  ^ut  it  the  persons  within  the  purview  of  the  bill,  are 
seems  to  me  the  difficulties  of  excepting  it  are  referred  to  in  every  otner  part  of  it,  and  are 
greater.  Interstate  commerce  moves  on  the  substantially  the  same  as  thote  used  in  the  sub- 
water  equally  as  on  the  raiL    Why  hamper  the  stitute. 

one  class  and  leave  the  other  free?    And  this        '^  Take  four  of  the  great  tmnk  lines,  which 

in  a  bill  professedly  intended  to  prevent  dis-  are  largely  engaged  in  carrying  what  is  called 

criminations!"  interstate  commerce.    First,  the  New   York 

Mr.  Barksdale,  of  Mississippi,  s>aid :  "  Per-  Central  road.  Its  terminal  points  are  BnfiTalo 
fection  is  not  claimed  for  either  of  these  bills,  on  the  lake  and  the  city  of  New  York.  It  is 
but  either  is  a  long  step  In  the  right  direction,  entirely  within  the  State  of  New  York.  Of 
It  must  be  remembered  that  no  product  of  course  to  any  business  originating  at  or  be- 
human  hands  or  of  human  brain  is  perfect,  tween  these  terminal  points,  and  not  going  be- 
None  but  Infinite  Power  and  Wisdom  can  look  yond  them,  the  provistons  of  these  bills  will  be 
upon  his  work  and  say,  It  is  finished.  inapplicable.    But,  more  than  this,  they  will 

^*  It  has  been  said  that  there  are  irreconcilable  not  in  any  degree  affect  any  of  the  immense 

differences  between  the  corporations  and  the  traffic  from  Chicago  or  any  of  the  lake  ports 

enormous  capital  they  represent  on  the  one  to  Buffalo,  and  from  there  to  New  York  by 

hand  and  the  American  public  on  the  other —  the  Central  road,  for  the  reason  that  this  bill 

the  latter,  for  self -protection,  claiming  their  does  not  deal  with  interstate  commerce  carried 

right  of  control  by  legitimate  legislation  with-  by  water,  and,  so  far  as  this  railroad  carriage 

in  constitutional  Umits;  the  former  denying  is  concerned,  it  begins  and  ends  within  the 

and  defying  such  control.    In  the  House  of  State  of  New  York,  and  does  not  go  out  of  it. 

Representatives,  on  the  16th  of   December,  As  to  this  enormous  lake  traffic,  as  to  all  the 

1869,  the  late  President  James  A.  Garfield,  traffic  originating  at  Buffalo  and  other  points 

then  a  member  of  this  body,  submitted  a  re-  along  the  line  and  going  east;  as  to  all  traffic 

port  containing  this  striking  language:  originating  at  New  York  and  along  the  line 

I  am  pereuaded  that  the  next  great  quention  to  bo  *°^  8®^^S  ^®^*  ^  Buffalo,  and  thence  by  the 

confronted  will  be  that  of  corporations  and  their  rela-  lakes  to  Toledo,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 

tion  to  the  interests  of  the  people  and  to  national  life,  or  to  any  other  point  in  the  great  West,  the 

The  fear  is  now  enterteined  by  many  of  our  best  men  New  York  Central  Company  will  be  independ- 

that  the  national  and  State  Legislatures  of  the  Umon,  ^     f  ^j^j    legislation.    It  may  charge  rates 

m  creating  these  vast  corporationn,  have  evoked  a  ''"''  ^*  j"*"  i^e**""**""'     *«  *"»/  ^'"••k*'  '»«» 

spirit  which  may  escape  and  defy  their  control,  and  reasonable  or  unreasonable.    It  may  grant  re- 

whioh  may  wield  a  i>ower  ^^reatcr  than  legislatures  bates,  drawbacks,  or  resort  to  any  other  device 

themselves.    The  rapidity  with  which  railroad  oorpo-  to  give  to  one  shipper  preference  over  another, 

rations  have  con8olidate£during  the  past  year  is  not  jt  may  discriminate  between  shippers  and  be- 

the  least  manifestation  of  this  power.  4.»,«««  i^«.«i:«««  :«  «««  «.««-.^«  «Vj  *^ .^ 

^  tween  localities  in  any  manner  and  to  any  ex- 

*^  In  the  light  of  present  surroundings,  these  tent  it  may  deem  proper  bo  far  as  this  legisla- 

words,  uttered  fifteen  years  ago,  read  like  tion  is  concerned,  and  snap  its  fingers  in  the 

prophecy.    If  there  is  an  *  irrepressible  con-  faces  of  your  commissions  and  your  courts, 
fiict  *  between  these  tremendous  forces  —  I        **  Now  consider  the  Erie  Railway.    Its  ter- 

trust  there  is  not — whatever  else  shall  fail,  let  minal  points  are  Dunkirk  and  Buffalo  on  the 

the  Constitution  be  enforced,  let  the  rights  of  lake  and  New  York  at  tide-water.    It  is  en- 

the  people  be  maintained."  gaged  in  precisely  the  same  kind  of  trade  as 

Mr.  Boyle,  of  Pennsylvania,  discussed  the  the  Central,  and  is  practicdly  a  parallel  road, 

proposed  legislation  with  reference  to  its  ap-  But,  unfortunately,  it  crosses  a  small  comer  of 

plication  to  particular  railroads :  *^  Assuming  Pennsylvania.    In  the  language  of  the  bill,  it 

that  these  bills  go  beyond  the  common  law  in  passes  from  one  State  through  one  other  State, 

the  matter  of  the  wrongs  nrohibited,  as  must  and  by  reason  of  that  fact  is  made  subject  to 

be  maintaine<l  by  those  wno  advocate  them,  all  the  provisions,  pains,  and  penalties  of  this 

and  as  they  certainly  do  in  some  other  particu-  measure.    What  the  New  York  Central  may 

lars,  what  will  be  their  effect  ?    Their  avowed  do  legally,  the  Erie  may  not  do  without  a 

purpose  is  to  establish  equality  between  ship-  breach  of  the  law.    What  a  Central  director 

pers.    I  presume  it  is  not  intended  to  establish  or  a  Central  agent  may  do  with  impunity, 

inequalities  between  railroad  companies,  and  would  make  an  Erie  director  or  agent  a  crimi- 

to  impose  burdens  upon  some  from  which  oth-  nal,  and  subject  him  to  a  fine  of  unlimited 
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amoant — by  the  snbstitate  not  less  than  one  do  advantage  over  the  other,  and  imposing  no 

thousand  dollars — and  his  company  to  triple  burdens  upon  one  which  it  does  not  impose 

daiua<<es  and  to  costs  and  expenses,  at  the  dis-  upon  the  other.    It  can  not  discriminate  be- 

cretion  of  the  complaining  partv.  "  tween  these  freights,  while  the  Pennsylvania 

'-There  are  two  other  roads  in  like  oircum-  can.    It  can  not  distinguish  between  freights 

stances,  and  which  afford  a  like  striking  in-  coming  to  it  by  rail  from  other  States  and  those 

stinc«  of  the  gross  injustice  which  will  follow  before  referred  to,  while  the  Pennsylvania  can. 

til  is  legislation — the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  Its  officers  become  criminals  for  doing  what 

the  Baltimore  and  Ohio.    The  main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  officials  may  do  without  impair- 

Pennsylvania  runs  from  the  Delaware  at  Phila-  ing  their  reputation  as  honest  men." 
delphia  to  the  Ohio  at  Pittsburg.    The  com-        In  discussing  the  propriety  of  making  freight 

piny  owns  or  controls  the  Philadelphia  and  charges  without  regard  to  length  of  haul,  Mr. 

Erie  from  the  port  of  Erie  to  its  main  line  at  Bndd,  of  California,  made  an  enumeration  of 

H.imsbnrg.    It  controls  the  Allegheny  Valley  conditions    affecting   cost  of  transportation : 

from  the  oil  regions  of  Pennsylvania  to  its  "  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  many  ele- 

mdn  line  at  Pittsburg.     All  these  are  wholly  ments  that  enter  into  the  cost  of  transporta- 

within  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.    It  passes  tion ;  many  of  these  are  much  more  important 

throup^h  the  gas-coal  region  and  the  coke  re-  than  distance :  1.  Gradients.    I  append  a  ta- 

^on  of  western  Pennsylvania.     It  connects  ble  showing  the  hauling  power  of  a  thirty- 

MTith  the  Ohio  River  at  Pittsburg,  and  is  there  three-ton  locomotive : 

M  by  the  immense  traffic  which  is  gathered 

from    all  the  great  rivers  of  the  West  and  grades.  "~""«       "^^ 

brought  to  Pittsburg.     It  connects  those  great ^^"'         ""' 

freiiiht- producing  cities  Philadelphia  and  Pitts-  Ton.. 

hnp^       r  o  r  On  e  level 1,400  70 

f-i^T  *  1       4.1.      o  u-  ;i   r\\.'         T4,  Twenty  feet  to  the  mile 6\^  82 

^*Now  take  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio.    Its  Forty  feet  to  the  mile 415  21 

main  line  runs  from  the  bay  at  Baltimore  to  Eif^t'7ittotoe"mno 2*!1)  11 

the  Ohio  River  at  Wheeling.     It  has  a  branch  on^  hundStxi  feet^to  the  mite! '.'.'.',  iso  9 


from  Grafton    to  Parkersburg,   also   on   the 

river.     It  practically  owns  and  actually  con-  "2.  Cost  of  road  itselL    All  will  understand 

trols  another  line  or  branch  from  Cumberland  that,  to  make  the  same  rate  of  profit  on  two 

to  Pittaburg.    It  also  traverses  the  gas-coal  roads  of  equal  length  and  volume  of  traffic, 

reifion  and  the  coke  region  of  western  Penn-  more  must  be  charged  upon  the  costlier  one. 

pvlvania,  and  connects  the  great  freight-pro-  **3.  Wages  paid.    These  differ  greatly.    On 

during  centers  of  Pittsburg  and  Baltimore.    It  the    Pacific  coast  they  are    over  one  third 

;rather8  traffic  from  the  commerce  of  the  Ohio  greater  than  the  average  on  the  railroads  of 

liiver  at  Wheeling  and  Parkersburg.     It  also  the  United  States. 

has  connections  with  the  oil  regions  of  Penn-  *'4.  Cost  of  fuel  and  materials,  which  vary 

sylvania  by  means  of  the  Pittsburg  and  West-  greatly. 

enL  I  need  hardly  say  to  gentlemen  what  "5.  The  direction  of  the  haul.  This  is  a 
quantities  of  freight  originate  at  the  points  greater  item  than  is  generally  supposed.  It 
ntimed,  and  are  carried  by  these  companies,  has  been  estimated  that,  because  the  west- 
From  the  Connellsville  coke  region  alone,  bound  cars  are  generally  empty,  freight  can 
when  the  ovens  are  in  operation,  there  are  often  be  carried  in  them  at  a  profit  over  oper- 
9^nt  nine  hundred  oar-loads  of  coke  a  day ;  ating  expenses  for  from  one  third  to  one  fifth 
mof^t  of  it,  it  is  true,  going  West,  but  much  of  of  the  east-bound  charges.  This  was  calculated 
it  (?oing  £ast  over  these  roads.  I  can  not  state  a  few  years  since  over  the  Pittsburg  and  Fort 
what  goes  from  other  points  or  from  other  Wayne.  It  was  also  found  by  Morehouse,  of 
^>QrcdSi,  bat  1  know  it  to  be  enormous.  the  Illinois  Centra^  that  the  average  cost  of 
'^  As  to  all  this  traffic  the  Pennsylvania  road  freight  transportation  over  that  line  per  ton 
will  not  be  subject  to  any  of  the  provisions  of  per  mile  was  15*8  mills,  but  that  return  freight 
th'b)  bill,  while  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  will  be  could  be  carried  for  three  mills  per  ton  per 
as  to  all  and  every  part  of  it.  The  Pennsyl-  mile,  or  at  about  one  sixth  of  this,  and  that  if 
yania  may  deal  with  8liipper.<4  as  it  may  please ;  the  cars  traveled  both  ways  loaded  the  freight 
it  may  diacriminate  as  it  may  think  proper,  charges  could  be  reduced  one  half  and  still 
&nd  grant  sach  favors  and  impose  such  bur-  yield  the  same  profits.  Under  section  4,  how- 
dens  aa  to  it  may  seem  good ;  it  may  bnild  up  ever,  one  could  not  charge  less  for  a  shorter 
one  man  and  break  down  another,  with  no  haulof  return  than  for  a  longer  haul  of  through 
^t  of  Congress  to  molest  pr  make  it  afraid ;  frei{?ht. 

wfiile  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  as  to  all  this  *'  6.  Speed.    The  importance  of  this  I  have 

traffic,  will  be  tied  hand  and  foot.     It  mast  shown. 

treat  all  this  freight  as  interstate  commerce.  "  T.  Competition.    The  controlling  influence 

It  must  make  ic  stand  upon  the  same  footing  of  water  and  rail  competition  all  understand, 

pi'eciselj  as  the  freight  which  it  carries  from  It  is  not  only  competition  between  lines  of 

Chicago,  from  St.  Lonis,  from  Cincinnati,  from  transportation  that  determined  their  rates,  bat 

ftDjT  part  of  the  bonndless  West-— giving  to  one  .  also  the  competition  of  places.    The  oompeti« 
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tion  of  foreign  markets  must  be  considered,  and  Houk,  Howoy,  Hutohins,  Jeffordsj  Kelley,  Kelloj^Tf, 

the  price  and  volume  of  wheat  in  India  and  at  Ketcham,  Kim,  McAdoo,  McCorauok,  Matoon  Mav- 

Odessa  have  a  large  inflnence  in  determining  &Sig?« 

the  rates  to  the  United  States  seaboard.  w.  ^.  Bobinson,  BiiaBell,  SeneT,  Shaw,  Shelley, 

*^  8.  Volume  of  traffic.  This  is  one  of  the  Sloonm,  Spooner,  Sprim,  bteele,  Stone,  D.  H.  Sum- 
most  important  elements  considered  by  rail-  5jr»  J- !>•  Tajlor.Valintine,  Vance,  Welter,  G.  D. 
road  officials  in  the  preparation  of  schedules  of  ^^••'  •^-  ^'  ^."f » Young-W. 
charges.  Its  importance  can  not  be  overlooked.  The  remaining  sections  of  the  committee's 
Morehouse's  figures  show  that  on  the  Illinois  ^'^1  '^ere  then  stricken  out  by  a  vote  of  108 
Central,  if  the  volume  was  only  sufficient  to  fill  yeas  to  68  nays,  and  the  Reagan  bill  was  taken 
the  cars  operated,  a  reduction  of  one  half  in  'JP  «°d  considered  section  bj  section  under  the 
the  charges  would  give  the  same  profits.  This  tive-minute  rule.  The  liveliest  discussion  arose 
being  so,  the  effect  of  doubling  the  volume  of  o°  ^^e  following  amendment,  proposed  by  Mr. 
traffic  can  be  understood."  O'Hara,  of  North  Carolina: 

Dec.  16,   1884,  the  House  decided   bjr  the  Insert  after  the  word  '*  reaaonable,"  in  section  1, 

following  vote  to  take  up  Mr.  Reagan's  substi-  line  18,  thefoUowing: 

tute  insSad  of  the  firaty  en  Bec'tions  of  the  ^^^"^  Z'^J'tS^Z  &VrSo? 

Dill  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Com-  paid  the  required  fkre,  shall  Teoeive  the  same  trcaw 

merce :  ment  and  be  afforded  eaiud  fiudlitiea  and  accommoda- 

YEAB-Alexandcr,  Andcreon,  Bagley,  Ballentino,  *»??»  "  •"  ftimiahed  all  other  penou  holding  ticketo 

Barksdale,  Beach,  iJennett,  Bliiichird,  ilount,  Brat^  ^^  ^^  «^«  ^laaa  without  disonimnation." 

ton.  Breckinridge,  Buchanan,  Buckner,  Bumes,  Ca-  Mr  Reagan  arsued  that  the  amendment  was 

bell,  Caldwell,  J.  E.  Campbell,  J.  M.  Campbell,  out  of  place,  as  Qje  bill  was  simply  designed  to 

cSSf  C'c^^tr^.  S''5ox?Crilptb.S"!'c^ul^l^^^  Wj.^*  '">■'«"  t'-ffioj  >"»»  it  ^^  •^0Pt«d  »y 

Cullen,  Davidson,  L.  H.  Davis,  Dibrell,  Dockcryl  the  f oUowmg  vote : 

Dowd,   Dunn,   Eldred^e,   English,   Fcirell,   Foran,  Yeas — G.  E.  Adams.  Anderson,  Atkinson,  Bagkv, 

Forney,  Fvan,  Geddes,  Gibson,  Glaacock,  Goff,  Green,  Barr,  Beach,  Blount^^uteUe.  Breitung,  F.  B.  Brew- 

Halsell,  Hancock.  Hardeman,  W.  H.  Hatch,  Hemp-  er,  J.  H.  Brewer,  W.  W.  Brown,  T.  M.  Browne, 

hill,  Henley,  Herocrt,  G.  W.  Hewitt,  Holman,  Hop-  Buckner,  Budd,  J.  E.  Cunpbell,  J.  M.   Caropbell, 

kins,  Hunt,  James,  B.  W.  Jones,  J.  H.  Jones,  J.  K.  Cannon,  Carleton.  Chaoe,  Convene,  W.  W.  Culbert- 

Jones,  J.  T.  Jones,  Jordan,  Kleiner,  Lamb.  Lanham,  son,  Cullen,  Cutcneon,  Duvan,  G.  B.  Davis.  B.  T. 

Le  Fevpe,  Lewis.  Lore,  Loveriiur,  Lowry,  McComaa,  Davis,  Eldred^re,  Elliott,  Evans,  Everhartj^lferrell, 

McMUlin.  Millard,  J.  F.  Miller,  Mills,  Morrison,  Moul-  FolleU,  Funston,  Gcom,  Goff,  Groenleaf,  Hanback, 

ton.   Muldrow.    Murphy,    Murray,   Neece,   Nelson,  Harmer,  H.  H.  Hatch,  Haynea,  D.  B.  Henderson.  T. 

Nicholls,  Nutting.  Gates,  0»Fernill,  Patton,  Payson,  J.  Henderson,  Hepburn,  A.  8.  Hewitt,  Hisoock,  liitt, 

Peel,  Pettibone/Pieroe,  Piyor,  BandalL  G.  W.  Hay,  Hoblitzell,   Holman,  Holmes,  Hopkins,  Houseman, 

Beagan,  Reese,  Biggs,  Robertson,  J.  H.  Rogers,  W.  F.  Howey,  James,  Johnson,  B.  W.  Jones,  Jordan,  Kcan, 

■D           o                c,-_i„   cii-.__i„  o!__i..  _   ^  r>  Xeifer,  Lacey,  Laiid,  Lamb,  Lawrence,  Le  Fevrc, 


J. M. Taylor, Thompson, Throckmorton,Town^  Murphv, kurray, 'Nelson,  i^utting,  6' Hara,  Charles 

Tucker,  Tully,  U.  G.  Turner,  Gscar  Turner,  Van     CNcUl,   Parker,    Payne,  Payson,  Perkin^  Petew, 


W.  Bpown^T.  M.  Browne,  Cannon,  Chase,  Clardy,  Weu-w,   *, «»„^.»,  „,  *,.  ..«.•«,  4„..w  ». «.^,  ..«.» 

Converse,  W.  W.  Culbertson,  Cutcheon,  Dargan,  G.  ing,  Wilkius,  James  Wilson,  W.  L.  Wilson,  E.  B. 

R.  Davis,  R.  T.  Davis,  Deuster,  Dibble,  Eaton,  EUi-  Winans,  John   Winans,    Woodward,  Worthington, 

ott,  Evans,  Everhart,  Finerty,  Funston,  Greenleaf,  Taplo— 184. 


kins,  Peters,  Phelps,  Potter,  Rankin,  Ranney,  Reed,  Hatch,  Hemphill,  Henley,  Herbert,  G.  W.  Hewitt, 

Rice,  J.  S.  Robinson^Rockwcll,  Rowell,  Ryan,  Scy-  Hunt,  J.  H.  Jones,  J.  K.  Jones,  J.  T.  Jones^  Kleiner, 

niour,  A.  H.  Smith,  H.  T.  Smith,  Stephenson,  Ste-  Lanbam,  Lewis,  Lore,  MoMillin,  J.  F.  Miller,  Mills, 

vena,  J.  W.  Stewart,  Strut,  Struble,  Talbott,  £.  B.  Morrison,  Muldrow,  Mutchler,  Neece,  Gates,  G'Fer- 

Taylor,  Thomas,  Tillman,  Wadsworth,  Walt,  Wake-  ndl,  J.  J.  O'Neill,  Patton,  Keroe,  Peel,  Piyor,  Ran- 

fieid,  A.  J.  Warner,  Waahbum,  Wemple,  Milo  White,  dull,  Rankin,  Reagan,  Reese,  fBggs,  Robertson,  J.  H. 

Whitinff,  James  Wilson.  Woodward— 98.  Rogers,  W.  F.  Rofrers,  Scales,  Shiveley,  Singleton,  T. 

Not  voTiNO--Jrj.  Aoams.  Aiken,  Arnot,  Barbonr,  G.  Skinner,  Snyder,  Charles  Steward  6tock«IaMr, 

Bayne,  BeUbrd,  Belmont,  Bingham,  Bisbee,  Black-  Storm,  J.  M.  Taylor,  Thompson,  Throekmoiton,  Till- 

bum.  Bland,  Boyle.  Brainerd,  Broadhead,  Brumra,  man.  Tucker,  Tully,  H.  G.  Turner,  Oscar  Turner, 

Budd,  Burleigh,  Felix  Campbell,  Cassidv,  Chalmers,  Van  Eaton,  Wallace,  Richard  Warner,  Wellborn, 

Connolly,  Covington,  8.  8.  Cox,  Curtm,  Dingley,  WllUams,  Willis.  Wolford,  Wood— W. 

Dorshcimer,  Dunham,  Ellin,  EUwood,  Ermentrout,  Not  Vonyo— J.  J.  Adams.  Aiken,  Amot,  Barbour, 

Fiedler,  Findlay,  FoUett.  Garrison,  Georjre,  Graves,  Bayne,  Belford,  Belmont.  Bingham,  Btsbee,  Bland, 

Guenther,  Hammond,  Hardy,  Hart,  Hill,  Hooper,  Bowen,   Bralnuxl,    Broaahead,  Bmmm,  Burleigh, 
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Barnes.  Felix  Campbell,  Cassidy,  ChAlmen,  Collins,  Calbeitson,  Culleii,  Cutoheon,  G.  B.  Davis,  B.  T. 

CoDnolly,  Covington,  ».  8.  Cox,  Curtin,  Deuster,  Davb,  Deuster,  Binglej,  £ldrodge,  Evans,  Everhart, 

Dinglev,  IX>raheimer,  Dunham,  Eaton^  Ellwood,  Eng-  Funston,  QofT,  Guenther,  Hanback,  Hanner,  H.  H. 

Bshf  Ermentroui,  Fiedler,  Findlay,  F inerty,  Forney,  Hatch,  Haynes,  D.  B,  Henderson,  T.  J.  Henderson, 

Geddes,   Oraves,    Guenther,   Hammond,  Hepburn,  A.  S.  Hewitt,  Hill,  Hisoock,  Hitt,  Hoblit- 


Hafdv,  Hart,  Hill,  Holton,  Hooper,  Horr,  Houk,  Hard,  zelL  Holmes,  Holton^Horr,  Houk,  Howev,  James, 

UuUminB,  Jeffords^  Kelley,  Kellogv,  Ketcham,  King,  Jeffords,  Johnson,  B.  W.  Jones,  Kean,  Eeifer,  Ketch- 

McAdoo,  McCormick.  Maston,  May  Bury,  S.  H.  Miller,  am,  Laoey,  Laird,  Lamb,  Lawrence,  Libbey,  Long, 

Money,  ifornQ,Moulton,Muller,Niohol]s,  Ochiltree,  Levering,  Lowry,  Lyman,  McGoid,  McComas,  Mc- 

Paige,  Phelps,  Poland,  Post,  Price,  Oasian  Kay,  W.  (jormiok,  Millard,  Milliken,  Morrill,  Mono,  Nelson, 

E.  Bobinflon,  Kussell,  Seney,  Shaw,  Shelley,  Slocum,  Nutting,  O'Han,    Charles   O'Neill,  J.  J.  O'Neill, 

Smalls,  Spooner,  Steele,  D.  H.  Sumner,  Talbott,  £.  Parker,  Payne,  Payson,  Peters,  Pettibone.  Phelps, 

B.  Taylor,  Townshend,  Valentine,  Vance,  WeUer,  Poland,  Post,  Potter,  Price,  Banney,  G.  W.  Bav, 

G.  D.  Wise,  J.  S.  Wise,  York,  Young— 92.  Ossian  Bay,  Beed.  Bice,  J.  8.  Bobinson,  Bockwell, 


Deo.  17,  1884,  Mr.  Oris 

the  foUowiog amendment  .^  —  ^ -^f-sa^i  ■^•«k>'«'u»^»,  »w»,«^,  «,.  .. .  ^^^^,.  ^^^s,^ 

ment :  Strait,  Stmble,  E.  B.  Taylor,  J.  D.  Taylor.  Thomas, 

A  A-.  *t^  ^^^A  u^:o^»4„«:„«»4^«  »» ;„„„,i. .  Van  Alstyne,  Wadsworth,  Wait,  Wakefield,  Ward, 

stmed  as  to  prevent  any  nulroad  comimny  from  pro-  {natan  YaTole—lSl               *"^"»      *'v^'t««i 

i^mg  8€j«mite  accommodations  for  white  and  colored  Xt  Vo«ki^-J.  J.  Adams,  Amot,  Barbour,  Bayne, 

5*^°®-  Belfoid,   Bland,   Bowen,   Boyle,    Felix   Campbell, 

For  this  amendment,  Mr.  Breokinridge,   of  Chace,  Collins,  Connolly,  Curtm,  Dorshcimer,  Dowd, 

Arfaau«a.  proposed  the  following  snbstitute :  g^SSl^  It^^.^Eik^^Vf  &  » 

Bat  nothing  m  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  deny  Hopkins,  Houseman,  Hutohins,  Jordan,  Kelley,  Kel- 

to  railnMds  the  right  to  classify  passengers  ns  they  logg.  King,  May  bury,  S.  H.  Miller,  Morgan,  Muller, 

may  deem  best  for  the  public  comfort  and  safety,  or  Ochiltree,  Paige,  Perkins,  Pasey,  Bobcrtson,  W.  E. 

to  relate  to  transportation  between  points  wholly  with-  Bobinson,   W.  F.  Bogers,  Shaw,  Shelley,  Blooum, 

m  the  limits  of  one  SUte.  Steele,  D.  H.  Sumner,  Valentine,  Vance,  Weller,  J. 

The  debate  on  these  points  took  a  political  ®-  ^^»  York-66. 

turn — the   Bepublicans   arguing  against   the  Mr.  Mills,  of  Tezaa,  offered  the  following 

scheme  for  classification  as  a  violation  of  civil  amendment : 

rigbtB,  and^  the  Democrats  showing  a  disposi-  Nor  shall  any  railioad  company  or  its  offlcen  charge 

tion  to  avoid  the  issne,  while  the  advocates  of  or  receive  from  any  person  wno  is  to  be  conveyed  from 

the  bill  asserted  that  the  qnestion  was  brought  ??«  8***®  or  Territory  into  another  any  sum  exceeding 

up  merely  to  defeat  the  measure  by  those  who  ^^^  P*'  °"^*  *"'  ^^  ^"^"^  ^  ^  ^'''^'^  ^^ 

did  not  dare  to  oppose  it  on  its  merits.    Mr.  ^ 

Breckinridge's  substitute  displaced  Mr.  Crisp's  It  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  139  yeas  to  120 

amendment  by  a  vote  of  137  yeas  to  127  nays,  i^&js.    Mr.  Goff,  of  Arkansas,  then  submitted 

and  the  amendment  as  amended  was  then  adopt-  the  following  amendment  to  the  substitute : 

ed,  as  follows:  I^ovidsd^  That  no  discrimination  is  made  on  ao- 

TxAJi— Aiken,  Alexander,  Ballentine,  Barksdale,  count  of  race  or  color. 

teS^ri«Sliea5,^»anf^^^^^^^  ,  ™«  amendment  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 

Baniee,  oSek  Caldwell,  J.  E.  CaSnpbell,  CandlerJ  ^^\  J^as  to  102  nays.    Dec.  18, 1884,  a  motion 

Carieton,  Caasidy,  Chirdy,  Clay,  Clements,  Cobb,  to  lay  the  motion  to  reconsider  this  vote  hav- 

Oonverae,  Cook,  Cosgrove,  Covington,  S.  S.  Cox,  ing  failed,  Mr.  Barksdale,  of  Mississippi,  Bub- 

W.  K  Cox,  Cnsp,  D  B.  Cullwrson,  Dargan,  David-  fitted  the  following  amendment : 

fOQ,  Ii.  H.  Davis,  Dibble,  Dibrell,  Dockery,  Dunn,  ^ 

Eaton,  Ellis,  Ermentrout.  FerreU,  Findlay,  Follett,  Amend  bv  adding  after  the  word  **  color"  in  the 

Foran,  Forney,  Fyan,   Geddes,   Gibson,   Glasoock,  amendment  last  adopted  the  following: 

Grave*.  Green,  Greenleag  Halsell,  Uammond^arde-  *^  And  that  ftimisbing  separate  accommodations. 


man,   W.    EL    Hatch,  Hemphill,  Henley,  Herbert,  with  equal  fiicilities  and  eoual  comforts,  at  the  same 

qTw.  Hewitt,  Holman,  Hunt,  Uurd,  J.  H.  Jones,  chaiges,  shall  not  be  cousidered  a  discrimination." 

J.  K.  Jones,  J.   T.  Jones,  Kleiner,   Lanham,  he  ^,.              j.              j..jv             a,      a 

Fevro,   LewiL  Lore,  MoAJoo,  McMillin,   Matson,  This  amendment  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 

J.  F.  MiUer,  Mills,  Ifitohell,  Money,  Morrison,  Moul-  132  yeas  to  124  nays. 

t<ML  Moldiow,  Murphy.  Murray,  Mutchler,  Neece,  Mr.  Horr,  of  Michigan,  brought  np  the  old 

XW^lk.  Oat»,  O'Ferr^l,  Fatten,  Pierw,  Peel,  Pry-  qDestlon  again  by  offering  an  amendment  pro- 

SgS^tec2Siil2ri^Sr^i4a,  T.  I:  H«  tharsaoh/Beparatlfn  mm*  not  be  mad. 

iSuner,  Snyder,  Springer,  Charles  Stewart,  Stock-  on  the  basis  of  race  or  color,  but  it  was  re- 

iii^per.  Storm.  C.  A.  Sumner,  Talbott,  J.  M.  Taylor,  jected  by  a  vote  of  114  yeas  to  121  naya,  89 

Tfaompeon,    Throckmorton,    Tillman,    Townshend,  not  voting.     An  amendment    requiring  any 

''^:^^^L^A.^j'^W^^  ™l«>^  '^'  -I  '^y  ti°^f  i««es  a  free  pass  to 

Wellbim.  Wilkins,  Williams,  w{i1m,W.  L.  Wilson  ^7  person  not  an  employs  shall  issue  a  free 

E.  B.  Wiiuum,  John  Winans,  G.  D.  Wise,  Wolford,  pass  to  whosoever  applies  for  it  within  ten 

Wood,  Younff--l87.  days,  was  voted  down. 

J'^I*-^^^',.^^'  AnAjrson,  Attoison,  Bag-  Deo.  19,  1884,  Mr.  Hewitt,  of  New  York, 

^B^nWviSr^.  I'l^e^/ir^C;:  r^^  ^  an.amendment  to  strike  ont  the  fol- 


.  W.  Brown,  T.  M.  Browne,  Brumm,  Bur-    lowing  provision  from 
k^b,  J.  M.  Campbell,  Cannon,  Chalmers,  W.  W.    bill: 


the  third  section  of  the 
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And  it  shall  bo  nnlawAiI  for  any  peraon  or  persons  comes  the  common  law.    So  when  we  are  trj- 

carrying  property  as  aforesaid  to  enter  into  any  con-  ^j^  to  legislate  let  US  see  how  things  are  tend- 

r;k^?»thT4T^^^^^^^  i^towSd  the  estabUshment  of  custom;  and 

petmg  railroaOB,  by  dividing  between  them  the  aggro-  mstead  of  tiymg  to  crash  ana  break  it  down, 

gate  or  net  prooeeas  of  the  earnings  of  such  railroads,  let  ns  by  legislation  enact  the  coming  eastern, 

or  any  portion  of  them.  if  ^e  know  it  earlier,  into  law.    You  will  thus 

In  support  of  his  amendment  Mr.  Hewitt  anticipate  what  is  to  be  the  common  law  by 
said :  *^  Mr.  Speaker,  undoubtedly  this  provis-  the  common  consent  of  the  citizens  of  this 
ion  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  pooling  is  an  country.  Therefore  when  the  railroad  corn- 
evil  which  ought  to  be  abated ;  that  it  is  against  panies  and  the  public  consented,  in  view  of 
the  public  interest,  and  therefore  should  be  pro-  the  common  interest  of  all,  to  the  establish- 
hibited.  Pooling  may  be  an  evil,  Mr.  Speaker,  ment  of  tliis  system  of  pooling,  they  did  it 
Thereareagreatmanyevilsin  this  worlci  which  by  a  commission,  and  it  snould  be  an  indica- 
are  remedies  for  other  evils  still  greater.  This  tion  to  us  that  we  should  also  regulate  pooling 
class  of  remedial  evils  constitutes  a  large  por-  by  the  establishment  of  a  commission.  A  bill 
tion  of  the  existing  legislation  of  every  civil-  brought  in  here  to  establif^h  a  commission 
ized  country.  Now,  the  evil  that  pooling  was  would  be  one  approved  by  the  general  judg- 
intended  to  remedy  became  intolerable,  ft  was  ment  and  experience  of  men  familiar  with 
the  evil  of  competition,  of  unlimited  competi-  business.  A  bill  to  prevent  pooling  will  be 
tion,  leading  to  discrimination,  to  private  bar-  against  the  experience  and  general  judgment 
gains,  to  fluctuations  in  the  transportation  of  of  men  familiar  with  business." 
goods.  Not  a  single  consignment  could  be  car-  The  amendment  was  rejected ;  and  Mr.  Hew- 
ried  from  one  point  in  this  country  to  any  other  itt  proposed  to  amend  the  third  section  by  add- 
point  without  a  private  bargain  being  necessary  ing  this  clause : 

on  the  part  of  the  shipper  and  the  railroad  com-       Unless  the  rates  established  by  such  pooling  con- 

pany.    Great  houses  were  compelled  to  employ  tracts  shall  be  reasonable  and  just, 
clerks  whose  sole  business  it  was  to  go  from        Mr.  Phelps,  of  New  Jersey,  in  discussing 

railroad-office  to  railroad- office  and  make  bar-  this   amendment,  argued   in  a  general  way 

gains.    More  than  that,  the  companies  them-  against  the  bill  itself^  and  said  in  conclusion : 

selves  who  were  intended  to  be  the  common  *^  Managers  were  never   more   solicitous  for 

carriers  for  the  commerce  of  the  country  found  business  and  never  more  ready  to  make  sacri- 

themselves  reduced  to  the  position  of  buck-  fices  to  get  it.    They  know  that  rivals  are  so 

sters,  and  compelled  to  have  a  corps  of  officers  many  they  must  themselves  create  and  de- 

and  an  army  of  clerks  to  regulate  freight  on  velop  it,  and  in  a  one-sided  partnership,  where 

every  invoice  of  goods  which  might  be  snipped  the  customer  gets  all  the  benefit,  they  aid  him 

over  their  roads.    This  evil  was  so  enormous  in  its  creation  or  development.    I  challenge 

both  to  the  public  and  tlie  railroad  companies  contradiction  when  I  say  that  there  never  was 

that  it  led  to  the  only  practical  remedy,  which  a  time  when  a  company  that  wished  to  open  a 

was  pooling.  mine  or  a  factory  could  get  better  returns  than 

**  rooling,  if  honestly  conducted,  gives  sta-  now.  It  is  almost  accurate  to  say  that  the 
bility  in  the  rate  of  freights  and  equal  terms  to  miner  or  the  manufacturer  can  ^x  his  own 
every  customer,  and  is  in  fact  carry! tig  out  the  rates  for  the  years  of  experiment.  Nor  has 
great  right  in  common  carriage  of  equal  rights  the  power  of  public  opinion  weakened.  It 
to  all  men.  But  pooling  has  not  always  been  controls  the  management  of  railways  as  a 
honestly  managed;  hence  railroad  companies  management  and  as  individual  men.  The 
in  their  own  interest  were  compelled  to  attempt  management  knows  that  the  surest  path  to 
to  regulate  pooling,  and  they  nave  regulated  it  business  is  that  of  public  favor;  that  tne  pop- 
by  the  appointment  of  commissions  and  com-  nlar  road  makes  money,  and  to  secure  this 
missioners.  The  evil  of  competitive  and  un-  popularity  they  spend  money  lavishly,  thej 
certain  rates  has  therefore  to  a  large  extent  make  concessions  generously.  Nor  is  gener- 
been  overcome  by  a  pooling  arrangement,  ally  enough  stress  laid  on  the  character  of  the 
How  shall  the  evils  of  a  pooling  arrangement  management  and  their  natural  desire  as  men 
be  overcome  ?  to  have  the  approbation  of  their  neighbors  and 

*'  The  gentleman  from  Texas  tells  us  by  the  to  secure  that  good  report,  that  good  reputa- 

aboUtion  of  pooling,  and  then  he  sends  us  back  tion  which  is  the  highest  prize  of  life, 
into  the  very  situation  from  which  the  privilege        ^  Do  not  confound  the  managers  of  whom  I 

of  pooling  extricated  us.  speak,  and  whom  (.honor,  with  the  great  spec- 

*^  Mr.  Speaker,  legislation  should  not  be  re-  ulators  in  securitiee,  whom  I  despise.  It  is  the 
troactive.  It  should  proceed  upon  a  careful  speculators  and  the  stock  exchange  tbat  re- 
study  of  the  conditions  under  which  we  are  ceive  the  public  attention;  it  is  the  railway  and 
trying  to  do  business,  and  the  indications  of  its  managers  who  deserve  it  It  is  a  great  in- 
the  situation  should  be  carefully  studied.  Let  justice  to  confound  them.  The  managers  are 
me  tell  these  gentlemen,  and  I  suppose  I  utter  men  of  high  character  and  great  abilities. 
a  familiar  truth  to  the  legal  luminaries  in  this  Theirs  is  a  profession,  and  they  are  proud  of 
house,  that  first  we  get  experience,  out  of  ex-  it.  They  are  sure  to  spend  their  lives  in  its 
perience  comes  custom,  and  out  of  custom  practice,  and  most  of  them  praotioe  it  in  the 
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T  r«W  corporation      They  are  «t^  ^rM-^Io^^r^r^Sn'^rLl^'^s^SSS! 

tul,  pubho-gpinted,   and  as  a  rule  honored  forwarding,  or  handing  the  same,  for  a  ahorter  than 

&Qd    bdloved    by    those    among  whom    they  for  a  longer  distance  on  any  one  nUroad;  uid  ..  .'' 

lire  and  with  whom  they  deal.    In  their  de-  So  that  the  section  will  read:              ,  .    ,  ,     « 

4re  to  retain  and  deserve  this  good  opinion  "  Sec.  4.  The  road  of  a  corporation  shall  include  aU 

.f  fV^,.  ^Iiri-JTfV^AvTrA  Tn«rA  ant  to  flRorifice    the  road  in  use  by  such  corporation,  whether  owned 
of  their  nomage  t^ey  are  more  apt  ^io  wonoce  .^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  agreemen^  or  lease 

iheir  road  than  the  pubhc.    But  the  great  j^^  ^^j^  oorporetion." 

^p^alatora,  unlike  you  or  me  or  them,  remote  ^^^  amendment  was  disagreed  to,  by  a  vote 

from  mteroourse  with  the  customers  of  the  ^f  57  yeas  to  117  nays 

roai  are  iodifferent  to  public  opinion,  and  ^^^^  ^    ^^^   ^  ^^^^       ^    ^^  O'Neill,  of 

.hould  be  curbed.    But,  remember,  these  men,  Pennsylvania,  to  strike  out  the  whole  section 

while  their  names  are  allied  to  the  roads,  al-  ^^  rejected  by  a  vote  of  90  yeas  to  128  nays, 

mo^t  never  interfere  with  their  practical  man-  ^^^  an  amendment  exempting  from  the  restric- 

^^ement.    Their  sole  interest  is  m  the  Btock  ^^^  contained  in  the  section  all  raUways  in 

Tnat  they  aeiM.;  they  hold  it  for  a  day,  until  ^^  ^^j^j^n  with  water-ways  was  also  disa- 

ihey  have  worked  their  own  wicked  will  on  i^  K       ^j^.j^  ^^  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 

and  then  ihey  cast  it  out  dishonored,  to  be  the  |i     j^j    '  ^f  Pennsylvania,  inserting  the  words 

pr.7  of  the  next  adventurer.    If  they  retam  it  ,,^j;     j'   line"  after  the  word  "raihroad" 

.on?er,  it  is  only  to  elect  a  board  of  directors  ^jj^j.^^^^  it  occurred  in  the  bill,  was  accepted. 

which  shall  suffer  them  to  manipulate  the  se-  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^j.  a^ruble,  of  Iowa,  the  follow- 

ourities,  and,  that  aocomphshed,  their  interest  .      ^^nendment  to  the  fifth  section  was  adopt- 

eii.l^.  ^, 

"  The  managers  of  the  road  meantime  go  on  ;                            ♦v.n««?«,, . 

with  their  re^lar  business  and  have  no  more  r^f^J^rrsh^n  Ve^^^^^       of  said  person  or 

c.innection  with  the  speculators  whose  names  persons  en^wjed  in  carrying  property,  as  provided  in 

ire  in  stock  circles  allied  with  their  roads  than  the  first  section  of  this  act,  to  file  or  cause  to  be  filed, 

voFi  or  I,  Mj.  Speaker,  except  the  bitter  dis-  and  within  fifteen  days  from  and  after  posting,  a  oopv 

in^t  with  whi^h  thAv  HAft  these  bad  men  so  of  each  schedule,  posted  as  in  this  section  required^ 

ru.t  with  whicn  tuey  see  inese  oaa  men  so  ^^j^^^^^^^iertof'tho  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States' 

cuDfusmg  the  distinction  between  themselves  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  judicial  circuit  in  or  through  which 

and  the  actual  managers  that  in  the  pnblic  ^^^y  nilroad  may  be  operated;  and  it  shall  be  the 

ciind  tbev  are  apt  to  stand  in  the  same  light  duty  of  said  clerk  to  file  and  preserve  the  same  as  a 

ind  receive  the  same  censure.  P*"  of  the  records  of  his  oflaoe.' 

'•  Let,  then,  the  laws  of  man  and  of  nature  On  motion  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Pennsylvania, 

continue  their  work  of  progress  and  reform,  the  seventh  section  was  amended  by  addmg 

Whj  attempt  to  restrict,  why  pass  restrictions  the  following: 

which  will  interfere  with  these  general  laws,  it  And  any  Circuit  or  District  Court  of  the  United 

which  are  working  out  the  results  you  pretend  States  having  jurisdiction  of  the  persons  shall  have 

to  wish?     Your  effort  is  vain:  your  reetric-  the  power,  upon  application  of  any  person  or  persons, 

fir*.   -.;ii    u«   Ai^^r^i^mA^xA      nA   wftti    oaW  mA  firms,  railroads,  or  Other  corporations  or  associations, 

Um  wiU   bo   disregarded.     Do   you   ask  me  ^^^^^^  undue  and  unjust  Siscrimination  against  a 

'iow?  person  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to 

'•The  railways,  if  these  restrictions  should  {ague  writs  of  mandamus  against  such  person,  com- 

Wome  laws,  will  ostentatiously  break  them  manding  such  person  to  move  and  transport  freight, 

all.   They  will  invite  litigation  until  the  wheels  or  to  furnish  fadliti^  ^fJL^SJKllSj.^  .nH*\«^^ 

-  ,        '7  I J     Tko*  «r;n  «ii«iu««»£k  applying  for  the  wnt,  upon  such  terms  and  in  suon 

of  the  courta  are  clogged.     That  wiU  challenge  ^a^er  as  shall  seem  ju^  and  proper  to  the  court  in 

piblic  attention,  and  public  attention  is  redress,  order  to  prevent  any  undue  or  ui^iust  discrimination 

Or  they  will  issue  an  order,  which  the  whole  against  the  relator.    The  piooeedmgs  shall  be  as  in 

railway  system  shall  obey,  that  every  locomo-  other  cases  of  mandamus ;  and  in  cases  of  urgent  ne- 

rirA  frnm  oAn  te%  AAA  ahftll  bUv  in  itft  round-  oe8»ity  or  mvolvmg  the  transportation  of  pemhable 

ive  from  sea  to  aea  snail  stay  in  its  rouna  -qo^s  the  writs  of  alternative  mandamus  may  be  made 

Ijocwe;  then  there  will  follow  a  silence  from    Returnable  forthwith :  /Vwi«i«i,  That  no  writ  or  per- 

Portland  in  Oregon  to  Portland  in  Maine  that    emptory  mandamus  shall  issue  under  this  act  until  the 

Oil)  be  felt,  and  only  one  voice  will  be  heard,     relator  shall  have  given  security,  in  such  sum  as  shall 

ibe  famUiar  voice  of  our  Speaker :  *  The  gentle-    be  named  by  the  court,  to  pay  t^®.  ;Jf «i^i,^^ 
*      ^    v.w  ^  D  proper  and  loinu  chanres  for  the  services  required  to 

man  from  Texaa  asks  unanimous  consent  to  con-  tTperfOTmed^y  the  writ  aforesaid ;  AnPprovidsd 

9«'kr  a  bill  to  repeal  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  fuHher,  That  the  remedy  herem  given  by  writ  of 

reimlate  interstate  commerce."    Is  there  Objec-  mandamus  shall  be  cumulative,  and  shall  not  c^clud® 

ti  m  V    Mr.  Speaker,  just  so  sure  as  the  report  or  kiterfere  with  the  other  remedies  herein  provided. 
f  Hows  the  flash,  we  shall  hear,  as  the  end  of       Mr.  Hammond,  of  Georgia,  offered  the  fol- 

ihe  matter,  *  The  Chair  hears  none.' "  lowing  amendment : 

Mr.  Hewitt's  second  amendment  was  disa-       ('No  cause  brought  under  this  act  in  any  State 

greed  to.     Deo.  20, 1884,  the  following  amend-  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  sliall  be  removed  to 

mem  to  section  4,  proposed  by  Mr.  Henderson,  any  United  States  court.»» 

•>t  Iowa,  waa  discuased :  Mr.  Smalls,  of  South  Carolina,  described  this 

amendment  as  offered  in  the  interest  of  the 

Strilce  out  of  section  4  the  following  words :  u  jim  n^^y^  ^ar,"  and  called  for  the  veas  and 

•  That  h  ahaU  he  unlawfhl  for  any  person  or  per-  ,      ^  '  *^o«      j*  ««-  airreed'  to  by  a 

-^^i^engaiwd  in  the  transportation  of  property  as  pro-  ^^7»  <>»  "*  aooption.     ii;  was  agreea  w  wy  ■ 

•  id.^  m  the  lli*t  aection  of  this  act  to  dlaige  or  re-  vote  of  125  yeas  to  88  nays. 
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some  minor  changes  whiob  occasioned  no  de-    Steele,  Stepbenaon,  J.  W.  Btewait,  D.  H.  Bmnncr, 


bate,  the  text  of  the  bill  received  no  farther  Thompson,  V^ntine,  Van  Alatyne,  Vance,  Wad* 
amendment.    Jan.  8,  a  motion  by  Mr.  Per-  JL^'*^'  W«^»  ^eUer,  J.  D.  White,  Wood,  iToung- 
kins,  of  Kansas,  to  restore  the  sections  provid- 
ing for  a  commission ;  a  motion  by  Mr.  Hep-  I^®c«  *»  l^^i  ^^  Senate  took  up  for  consid- 
born,  of  Iowa,  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  eration  |'a  bill  to  establish  a  commission  to 
Committee  on  Commerce  with  instructions  to  regulate  interstate  commerce  and  for  other  pur- 


report,  with  amendments  providing  for  a  com-  poses,"  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Rail 

mission ;  and  a  motion  by  lir.  O'Neill,  of  Penn-  roads.  This  measure  was  debated  at  some  length 

sylvania,  to  substitute  for  the  Reagan  bill  a  ^^^  amended,  and  when  the  Reagan  bill  came 

scheme  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners  ^o™  .the  House,  January  17.  Mr.  Cnllom,  of 

with  power  to  examine  and  report  upon  Uie  Illinois,  moved  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 

necessity  of  remedial  railroad  legidation,  were  ing  clause,  and  insert  the  Senate  bill.    Both 

all  rejected,  and  the  Reagan  bill  passed  the  measures  were  discussed  at  great  length,  and 

House  by  the  following  vote :  ^  elaborately  that  mere  extracts  would  hardly 

YBA*-Alexander,  Anderaon,  Bagley,  Ballantine,  serve  to  represent  the  debate ;  and  finally,  Feb- 

Barksdale.  Bayne.   Beach,   Blackburn.   Blanchard,  ruary  8,  Mr.  CuUom's  motion  was  adopted  by 

Bland,    Blount,   Brainerd.    Breokenriage,    W.  W.  the  following  vote : 

^^^Zn' rL^)tJ^%Z^t' c^y!T\  YBA*-Aldrich,  Allison,   Blair,  Chaoe,  Colquitt, 

baok,^y,  ^.  H^  Hatdi    Haynca,  1>.  B.  Hender-  j^  Gioome,  hL-iib,  Jona^T-liriib,  klnna,  La- 

son,  Henley^  Herbert,  HoW  Holmea,  Honkma,  ^ar,   Mandciwn,   l^axey,  PendleteS/ Vance,  Van 

Houseman,  Hunt,  James,  B.W.  Jones,  J.  H.  Jones,  WvAv  V«t  VVulih^jJ-^^^^^                       »■«:«,    •«" 

Millrn,  MateoD,  M«ybury,  J.  F.  Miller,  Money,  Mor-  y„w,  GiluML  QeowL  Gib«oii,  Gomuui,  lUle, 

Puftey,  Bandall,  Reagan,   Ki^,  Bobertson,  J.  8.  The  substitute  was  then  taken  up  and  amend- 

Bobinson,  J.  H.  RoTOre,  W.  F.  Ro^re,  R<»eoran8,  ^  ^^  tu^Mv  passed  February  4,  as  follows  : 

Rowell,  Ryan,    Shively,  Singleton,  T.  G.  Skinner,  '                   "^  ^                         "^     ' 

Smalls,  Snyder,    Sprim,  Charles   Stewart,  Stock-  That  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  regulation 

alager,  Stone,  Storm,  strait,  StrubIe,C.  A.  Sumner,  of  commerce  among  the  several  States  and  Territories 

Swope,  Talbott,  J.  D.  Taylor,  J.  M.  Taylor,  Throck-  a  oommission  is  hereby  created  and  established,  to  i<c 


vYfimpie,    JKLiio    wane,    wiuuiiB,    ttuiuuds,     ttiiiui,  buviou  buu  uuubouii  \n  viio  ocumv.  uuc  uj  wuvuieiiBu 

James  Wilson,  W.  L.  Wilson,  £.  B.  Winans,  John  be  selected  fVom  each  judicial  circuit  of  the  United 

Winans,  G.  D.  Wise,  Wolford,  Worthlngton,  Yaple,  States.    Three  of  the  commissioners  flrrt  appointed 

York — 161.  under  this  act  f^ball  continue  in  office  for  terms  of  two 

Nats— G.  E.  Adams,  J.  J.  Adams,  Aiken,  Atkin-  years,  three  for  four  years,  and  three  for  six  years,  the 

•on,  Barr,  Bingham,  Bisbee,  Boutelle,  Bowen,  Boyle,  respective  terms  to  be  designated  by  the  President ; 

Bratton,  Brcitung,    F.  B.  Brewer,    J.  H.  Brewer,  but  their  suooessors  shall  be  appointed  for  tenns  of  eIx 
Brumm,  Candler,  Cannon,  CbAoe. 
Davis,  R.  T.  Davis,  Beuster,  Dowa, 
Elliott,  Everhart.  Greenleaf,  Hammond, 

Hjumer,  Hemphill,  T.  J.  Henderson,  Hepbum,A.  8.'  sioner  may  be  removed  by  the  President  for  inoompe- 

Hewitt,  G.  W.  Hewitt,  Hitt,  Hoblitzell,  Horr,  Houk,  tenoy  or  malfeasance  in  office.    Vacancies  occasioned 

Howey,   Jeffords,   Johnson,  Kean,   Keifer,  Eelley,  by  removal,  resignation,  or  other  cause  shall  be  filled 

Ketcham,    Laoey,  Libby,  Long,   Lyman,    Miliar,  by  the  President.    And  not  more  tlian  five  shall  bv- 

Mitchell,  Morse,  Mutchler,  Nicholls,  0*Haire,  Charles  long  to  the  same  political  party. 

O'Neill,  Phelps,  Post,  Potter,  Ranney^eed,  Rock-  S«c.  2.  That  the  commission  hereby 


*.«...,»  .^«,^»,  ^v«,v,  ^  v/»««-,  «-«**«j  ,*.v.w^,  ^,^^-       ^-«. -.  .«.-.«-«  ^^ y   created  shall 

well,  Seymour,  A.  H.  Snd^h,  Stovens^B.  B.  Taylor,  have  and  exercise  the  powers  and  dLscharge  the  dutle» 

Thomas,  Tillman,  Wait,  Washburn,  Whiting,  J.  S.  defined  and  granted  in  this  act  pertaining  to  the  meth- 

Wise,  Woodward— 75.                                   _  ods  and^  regulating^  the  operation  of  all  transportation 

Not  Votino— Amot,  Barbour,  ----- 
Bennett,  Broadhead,  Buckner. 

bell,  Carleton,    Chalmers,   Cf.»j,  <^w>a».,,  x^x.u.w»v,     -...--«  ,«..^-w^«^«.^..w  .^-^^.^^ 

D.  B.  Culberson,  W.  W.  Culbertson,  Darean,  Dibble,  the  States,  and  especially  in  the  matter  of  the  tnm* 

Dingley,  DockeT3%  Dorsheimer,  Dunn,  Ellis,  Ellwood,  portation  thereof,  so  far  as  may  be  necessarv'  to  the 

Evans,  Finerty,  FoUetL  Gibson,  Graves,  Gucnther,  establishment  of  a  just  system  of  regulations  for  Uie 

.    Hancook,  Hart,  H.  H.  Hatch,  Hill,  Hisoook.  Bolton,  government  of  the  same. 

Hooper,  Hurd,  Hutchins,  J.  K.  Jones,  Jordan,  Kel-  Sbo.  8.  Thatif  any  transportation  company  enga^ 

logg,  Lurd,  Lawrence,  Lowiy,  MoAdoo,  McCoid,  S.  in  intentate  commerce  shall  oolleot,  demand,  or  re- 
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fleiye,  in  Uie  tranaftotion  of  the  businoas  of  intentate    of  the  district  attorney,  at  the  request  of  the  complain- 

commeroc,  more  than  a  reasonable  rate  of  oompensa-     ant,  to  forthwith  commence  such  proceedings,  in  the 

tion  for  the  transportation  of  freight  of  any  descrip-    name  of  the  complainant,  as  may  oe  necessary  to  re- 
ti^Hi,  or  for  the •— ^-      ^^ .^s       a ._._-j  i^..  c.__ w... 

\mf(  of  proper^ 
any  railroad-car 

branchea  thereof,  or  upon  any  railroad  It  has  the  right.  States  for  ttaid  district  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  try 

Uceoae,  or  permiasion  to  use,  operate,  or  control,  sold  said  cause,  ivitbout  regard  to  the  citizenship  of  the 

truaportation  company  ahall  be  deemed  guilty  of  puties.    Costs  shall  m  awarded  as  in  other  oases ; 

extortion,  which  ia  hereby  declared  to  be  a  misdc-  out  in  case  judgment  is  rendered  against  the  defend- 

ant,  the  oouit  may,  in  its  discretion,  allow  to  the  dia- 


Skc.  4.  Thatif  any  transportation  company  engajied  trict  attorney  a  reasonable  fee  for  prosecuting  said 
in  intenftate  commerce  shiall,  directly  or  indirectly,  cause,  to  be  taxed  aa  part  of  the  coets ;  and  in  case  of 
by  any  rebate,  drawbaok,  or  other  device,  charge,  de-  failure  to  recover,  the  complainant  shall  pay  the  coeta 
mand,  collect,  or  receive  from  any  person  a  greater  of  suit,  attorney's  fees  excepted, 
compenafttion  for  any  service  it  may  render  in  its  Any  such  tranaportation  company  that  shall  be  con- 
tTBcaactioa  of  interstate  commerce  than  it  charges,  victea  under  the  proyisions  of  this  act  of  either  extor- 
demands,  collects,  or  receives  fh>m  any  other  person  Uon  or  uxgust  discrimination  shall  forfeit  and  pay  for 
for  doin^  for  him,  in  a  like  budines^  and  under  sub-  each  offense  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  $1,000. 
itantuiUy  similar  ciraumstances  and  conditions,  con-  Any  such  transportation  company  that  shall  neg- 
teaiporaneoosly  a  like  service,  or  11*  any  such  transpor-  lect  or  refuse  to  make  such  anniud  reports  as  the  com- 
tstion  oomputny  shall  neglect  or  refbse  to  fUniish  the  nusaion  may  require,  or  that  shall  neglect  or  refUsc  to 
Same  fiualities  for  the  carriage,  receiving,  delivery,  answer  any  question  or  to  produce  any  book,  paper, 
itorage,  and  handling  of  interstate-commerce  freights,  contract,  or  other  document,  or  properly  certified  ab- 
le one  person  that  ia  at  the  same  time  furnished  to  any  straot  thereof,  called  for  by  the  commission  in  makiiur 
other  person  for  the  carriage,  receiving,  delivery,  any  investigation  under  the  authority  of  this  act,  shall 
storage,  and  handling  of  such  fVeights  of  the  same  bedeemedffuiltyof  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction 
data,  and  under  aul»tantially  similar  otrcnmstancea,  thereofl  shdl  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000 
inoli  transportation  company  ahall  be  deemed  guilty  for  each  offense  herein  described, 
of  unjust  ciiacrimlnation,  which  is  hereby  declared  to  Any  such  transportation  company,  or  any  person  or 
he  a  mifldemeanor.  persons  that  shall  yiolate  any  or  the  provisions  of  this 

8bo.  5.  That  whenever  complaint  is  made  to  the  act  not  in  this  section  spedned,  or  that  shall  in  any 

onmmission,  in  such  manner  as  it  may  prescribe,  manner  attempt  to  obstruct  the  enforcement  of  its  pro- 

eharginjv  any  transportation  company  engaged  in  in-  yisions,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and, 

terstate  commerce  with  extortion  or  ui^ust  dlscriml-  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  ex- 

lution  In  the  transaction  of  such  business,  a  statement  oeeding  $1 ,000. 

Mtbechai^  thus  made  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Sao.  7.  That  each  commissioner  shall  receive  an  an- 

tnasportation  company,  which  shall  be  called  upon  nual  salary  of  $7,500,  payable  in  the  name  manner  as 

to  satisfy  the  complaint  or  to  answer  the  same  in  writ-  the  salaries  of  judges  or  the  courts  of  the  United  States, 

inz  witmn  a  reasonable  given  time.  The  commission  shall  appoint  a  secretary,  who  shall 

If  aach  transportation  company  shall,  within  the  receive  an  annual  salary  of  $3,500,  payable  in  like 
time  specifled,  make  reparation  for  the  injury  done  manner.  The  commission  shall  have  authority  to 
sad  the  ooiunlaint  shall  oe  withdrawn,  the  case  shall  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  other  em- 
be  dismiasea,  and  the  transportation  company  shall  ploy^  as  it  may  find  ncoensary  to  the  proper  per- 
be  relieved  of  liability  for  any  other  penalty  for  the  formance  of  its  (lutiee,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
particular  violation  of  this  act  thus  complained  of.  Secretary  of  the  Interior.    All  nece&^ary  traveling  ex- 

if  such  transportation  company  shall  not  satisfy  the  penses  incurred  by  the  commissioners,  or  by  their 
complaint  withm  the  time  specified,  or  if  it  shall  ne;|p-  employ te  under  their  orders,  in  midring  any  iQ^esti- 
l&2i  or  refuse  to  answer  the  same  as  required,  or  if  gation  in  any  other  place  than  in  the  city  of  Washiiur- 
either  party  to  the  proceeding  shall  demand  a  hearing:,  ton,  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  on  the  approval  by  the 
sod  there  rtfaall  appear  to  be  any  reasonable  ground  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  itemized  vouchers  there- 
fir  inveatiuratin^  said  complaint,  it  shall  be  the  duty  for.  The  commission  shidl  be  furnished  by  the  Seo- 
of  the  commisiion  to  inveatigato  the  matters  com-  retory  of  the  Interior  with  suitable  offices  and  all  ne- 
pLuned  of,  to  determine  all  ouestions  of  fact  at  issue,  cessary  office  supplies.  Witnesses  summoned  before 
to  record  its  finding,  and  to  rumlsh  a  report  thereof  to  the  commission  snail  b^  paid  the  same  fees  and  mile- 
both  partie:!.  asre  that  are  paid  to  witnesses  in  the  courts  of  the 

And  if  it  shall  appear  that  the  transportation  com-  United  States.    All  of  the  expense^  of  the  commission 

pany  haa  been  guilty  of  either  extortion  or  ui^just  dis-  shall  be  paid  on  the  presentation  of  vouchers  approved 

oimination  aa  charged,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  by  the  president  of  the  commission  and  by  the  Secre- 

oommisdion  to  ^ve  notice  to  snob  company  to  disoon-  tarv  of  the  Interior. 

tinue  the  practice  thereof  forthwith,  and  to  pay  the  Sao.  8.  That  the  commission  may  make  such  or- 

oomplainant,  within  a  reasonable  given  time,  tne  dam-  dcrs  as  it  may  deem  necessary  for  the  regulation  of 

•Qes,  if  any,  to  which  the  commission  may  find  the  its  business,  and  prescribe  the  Yorms  to  be  iised  there- 

complainant  ju^tiy  entitled  in  consequence  thereof.  in.    A  majority  of  the  oommisnon  shall  constitute  a 

And  if  audh  damazes  shall  be  paid  as  required,  and  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  bU'^iness,  except  aa  here- 

the  commia^on  shall  be  aatiafied  that  the  transporta-  mafler  provided. 

tioa  oompaiiy  has  ceased  to  practice  the  extortion  or  Sac.  9.  That  in  making  any  inyestigation  required 

nuast  discrimination  complained  of,  an  order  to  that  by  this  act  the  oommbi.^lon  shall  have  power  to  sum- 

eSb^L,  shall  be  entered  of  record  by  the  commission,  mon  and  renuiro  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  to  od- 

aad  the  transportation  company  shall  be  relieved  of  minister  oatnH,  and  to  require  the  production  of  oil 

Habtllt^  for  any  other  penalty  for  the  particular  act  books,  papers,  contracts,  nnd  documents,  or  properly 

eompluned  ou  certified  abstracts  thereof,  relating  to  the  matter  un- 

Sso.  6.  That  if  any  transportation  company  engaged  der  investigation  and  necei^<^ry  for  the  information  of 

in  Interstate  commerce  ahall  neelect  or  refuse  to  pay  the  commission  in  connection  therewith.    The  com- 

the  damagea  assessed  againatit  by  the  interetatecom-  mission  is  hereby  authorized  to  conduct  inveatiga- 

vaatoB  coinmiasion^  and  to  deaist  from  the  fiuther  vio-  tions  in  such  portions  of  the  United  States  aa  it  may 

latloa  of  th\*  act,  it  ahall  be  the  duty  of  the  commis-  deem  necessary,  and  for  that  purpose  may  delegate 

hvm  to  certify  the  fhcts  to  the  district  attorney  of  tlie  the  powers  conrerred  by  this  section  to  any  member 

Coited  States  for  the  judicial  district  in  which  the  or  membetv  of  the  commission. 

act  complained  of  occurred ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  Sso.  10.  That  the  commission  is  hereby  authorised 
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to  require  annual  reports  ftom  all  transportation  com-  riaffe  of  any  interstate-oommerce  freijj^hts  from  being 

paniet)  engaged  in  interaUite  commeroo,  to  fix  the  time  and  bein^  treated  as  one  continuous  carria^  from  the 

and  prescritx)  tho  manner  in  whicii  suoh  reports  shall  pluoe  of  shipment  to  the  place  of  destmaiion,  unless 

be  made,  and  to  require  from  such  companies  s^cifio  such  break,  stoppage,  or  interruptiou  was  made  in 

answers  to  all  questions  upon  w^hich  the  commission  good  faith  for  some  necessary  purpo>ie,  and  without 

may  need  information.    Such  annual  reports  will  show  any  intent  to  avoid  or  unnecessarily  interrupt  Kuch 

in  detail  the  amount  of  capital  stock  issued  and  the  continuous  carriage  or  to  evade  any  of  the  provisions 

amounts  paid  therefor;  the  dividends  paid ;  the  num-  of  this  act. 

ber  of  stockholders ;  the  funded  and  floating  debts  and  Seo.  18.  That  the  term  'Hransportation  company 

the  interest  paid,  thereon ;  the  oost  and  value  of  tho  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,"  as  used  in  th'u  act, 

oompanv's  property,  franchises,  and  equipment,  with  siiall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  mean  any  corporation, 

a  complete  description  of  the  same ;  the  number  of  company,  or  individual  now  owning,  operating,  or 

employ^  and  the  (salaries  paid  each  class ;  the  amounts  usin^  any  railroad  or  railroads,  or  any  vessel  or  veh- 

cxpended  for  improvements  each  vear,  and  how  ex-  sels,  m  whole  or  in  part,  which  are  run  by  or  for  any 

ponded ;  the  monthly  earnings  ana  receipts  from  each  railroad  company  making  part  of  its  route,  or  that  they 

Dranch  of  business  and  from  all  sources  ;  the  montlilv  may  have  the  right,  license,  or  pcrmii^sion  to  opemte, 

operating  and  other  expenses  j  the  balances  of  protlt  use,  or  control  any  railroad  or  ndlroads,  or  any  ves- 

and  loss^  and  a  complete  exhibit  of  the  financial  oper-  sol  or  vessels,  in  whole  or  in  part,  provided  said  eor- 

ations  oi  the  companj^  each  year.    Such  reports  sliall  poration,  company,  or  individual  is  engaged  in  the 

also  oontain  such  iniormation  in  relation  to  rates  or  tiusiness  of  tranbi>orting  iVeights  or  property  of  any 

regulations  concerning  fares  or  fVcights,  or  agreements,  description  by  railr«)aa,  or  partly  by  railroad  anci 

arrangements,  or  contracts  with  other  oompanies,  as  psitly  by  water,  from  one  State  into  another  Stiite  or 

the  commission  may  require.  Territory  of  the  United  States^  or  from  any  Territory 

Sec.  11.  That  the  commission  shall,  on  or  before  into  any  State  or  anv  other  Tcrritorv ;  and  the  pro- 

the  first  day  in  December  in  each  year,  make  a  report  vifjions  of  this  act  sLall  apply  to  all  persons,  firms, 

to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  wiiich  shall  be  by  niin  and  companies,  and  to  all  astTociations  ot  persons  or 

transmitted  to  Congress,  and  copies  of  which  shall  be  companies,  whether  incorporated  or  not,  and  to  all 

distributed  as  are  the  other  reports  issued  from  the  associations  or  coi'porations  engaged  in  thus  truns- 

Interior  Department.    This  report  shall  contain  such  porting  freiglits  or  property  of  any  description,  in  the 

information  and  data  collected  by  the  commission  as  manuc'r  above  set  forth,  from  one'State  into  any  other 

may  be  considered  of  value  in  the  determination  of  State  or  Territory,  or  from  any  Territory  into  any 

questions  connected  with  the  regulation  of  interstate  State  or  any  other  Territory. 

oommeroe,  together  with  such  recommendations  as  to  Sec.  14.  'That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
additional  legislation  for  the  regulation  of  interstate  construed  as  applicable  to  all  railroad  or  tran>portu- 
commeroc  as  the  commission  may  deem  necessary,  tion  companies  engaged  in  the  carrying  of  frei^'ht 
And  said  commission  shall  precede  its  first  report  from  any  place  in  tlie  United  States  through  any  for- 
with  an  investigation  of  the  subject  of  inten^tatc  com-  eign  territory  to  any  other  place  in  the  United  States, 
merce,  whioh  shall  embrace  the  subjects  of  establish-  or  from  anyplace  in  tlie  United  States  to  any  place 
ing  a  system  of  both  maximum  and  minimum  charges  outside  tlie  United  States :  IVovided^  That  this  shall 
for  transportation,  and  for  the  preservation  of  free  not  apply  to  transportation  whollv  by  water, 
competition  within  the  limits  so  fixed ;  for  the  pro-  Sec.  16.  That  tlie  sum  of  190,000  is  hereby  appro- 
hibition  of  discriminations  of  any  kind  whatever,  priated  for  the  use  and  purposes  of  this  act  for  the 
either  in  favor  of  or  against  cities,  towns,  or  other  lo-  nscal  year  ending  June  80,  a.  d.  1885,  and  the  inur- 
calitiea,  whether  the  same  be  competing  or  non-com-  vcning  time  anterior^  thereto  ;  ^  and  it  is  exprc>sly 
peting  points,  and  for  applying  the  same  principle  provided  that  no  pending  litigation  between  ruilrooa 
to  transportation  for  individuals,  firms,  associations,  oompanies  shall  in  any  way  be  aflectcd  by  this  act. 
or  corporations,  in  all  matters  relating  to  commerce  Sec.  16.  That  nothing  in  this  act  containetl  shall 
among  the  States ;  for  the  preservation  and  enforce-  be  held  to  reqidre  any  person  aggrieved  by  the  oct  or 
ment  of  the  right  of  shippers  to  select  the  linos  and  omission  of  a  transportation  company  within  the  pro- 
parts  of  lines  over  which  their  shipments  shall  pass,  visions  of  this  act  to  pursue  the  remedy  provided  in 
to  the  end  that  said  commerce  among  the  States  may  sections  5  and  6  hereof  for  the  ascertainment  and  rt- 
avail  itsell'  of  the  all-rail  or  part  rail  and  part  water  covery  of  damages  on  account  thereof,  but  such  per- 
routes  of  the  country ;  for  the  prevention  of  such  "on  may^  by  civil  action  in  any  court  of  competent 
pooling  arrangements' and  agreements  to  refrain  from  jurisdiction,  maintJiin  an  action  as  though  this  act  had 
lust  competition  aa  may  tend  to  impose  unreasonable  not  been  pasned ;  and  in  such  cases  the  duties,  obli- 
Durdens  upon  said  commerce  among  the  States,  and  gations,  liabilities,  and  responsibilities  of  such  tron^^- 
for  the  protection  of  said  commerce  against  unjust  ex-  portation  compan^  in  all  respects  shall  bo  the  same 
actions  Dascd  on  a  class  of  securities  commonly  de-  ^  though  said  action  had  been  commenced  in  pursu- 
nomlnated  **  watered  stock'* :  and  said  commission,  &noe  of  the  remedy  in  said  sections  5  and  6  provided. 

in  conducting  said  investigation,  shall  be  guided  by         rp.         ,  .i^    j .. .  .i 

such  ruleVof action  as  wiU^^e  fiii^r,  just,  anJequitabfe  Th©  ^^^  0°  ^^^  adoption  of  the  moaaure  was 

toward  all  of  the  interests  involved,  whether  the  same  &8  follows : 

be  private,  public,  or  corporate,  connected  with  the  YKAa— Aldrich,  Allison,  Blair,  CaU,  Camei^n  of 

subject  of  commerce  among  the  States.  Wisconsin,  Chaos,  Conger,  Cnllom,  Dawes,  Dolph, 

Sec  12.  That  the  route  of  any  transportation  com-  Edmunds    ""                         "* 

pany  engaged  in  Interstate  commerce  snail  include  all  gon    1 

the  railroad  and  water  routes  in  use  by  such  compa-  Jones 

ny,  whether  owned  by  said  company  or  used  by  it  McMillan,  Man^erson,  Miller  of' California,  Stiller 

under  license,  lease,  or  permission  otherwise  given,  of  New  York,  Mitchell,  Morrill,  Pike,  Piatt,  Plumb, 

And  it  shall  be  unUiwfVil  for  any  transportation  com-  Pugh,  Biddleberger,  Sawyer,  Sewell,  ShermiD,  Sla- 

pany  as  aforesaid  to  enter  into  an^  combination,  con-  ter  Vest,  Wilson— 48. 

tract,  or  agreement,  expres»ed  or  implied,  to  prevent,  ^ATS-Bayard,  Butler,  Oockrell,  Coke,  Colquitt, 

by  chance  of  time  schedule,  carriage  m  diflferent  oars,  McPhereon,  Maxey,  Moimm,  Pendleton,  Saulebury, 

or  by  other  means  or  devices,  the  oarrii^  of  inter-     Vance  Van  Wyok 18. 

state-commerce  freights  from  being  oontmuous  from  Absert— Beck,  Bowon,  Brown,  Camden,  Cameron 

tho  pbioe  of  shipment  to  the  plaoe  of  destination,  of  Pennsylvania,  Fair,  Farley,  Garland,  Oeom,  Gib- 

whether  said  freight  is  carried  on  one  or  several  ndl-  gon,  Gorman,  Hale,  Kenna,  Logan,  Mahone,  Palmer, 

roads,  or  paitlv  by  rad  and  partly  by  vessel.    And  Banaom,  Sabin,  Voorheea,  Walker,  WUliams— «K 

no  break  of  bulk,  stoppage,  or  interruption  made  by  ,»,,      •.•*r« 

said  transportation  company  shall  prevent  the  car-  Feb.  7  and  Feb.  27  Mr.  Reagan  asked  onani- 
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moas  consent  to  call  ap  ^e  Senate  bill  for  con-  preeslj  for  officers  of  the  army  in  the  service 

sideration  in  the  House,  bot  on  both  oocaaions  who,  by  reason  of  age  or  disabilities  incident 

objeotion  was  made  and  the  measure  failed.  to  the  service,  have  become  unfit  for  that  serv- 

fiosral  Gml — Among  the  recommendations  ice,  and  must  either  be  discharged  from  the 

in  the  President's  message  was  one  in  tavor  of  army  or  must  continue  in  the  army,  an  Id- 

penaioning  General  Grant,  and  Dec.  4,  1884,  cubus  and  burden  to  it,  and  drawing  their  full 

Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Pennsylvania,  introduced  in  pay,  or  be  in  some  other  manner  provided  for. 

the  Senate  a  bill  for  that  purpose,  which  was  We  have  provided  the  retired  list  for  those 

referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pensions.    Dec.  persons,  and  with  my  consent  no  one  occupy- 

8.  1884,  tiie  same  gentleman  asked  and  ob-  ing  a  civil  position,  no  matter  what  military 

tained  leave  to  withdraw  the  measure.    This  position  he  may  nave  heretofore  occupied, 

i'onrse  he  took  in  consequence  of  a  letter  from  shall  ever  be  placed  upon  that  retired  list,    it 

General  Grant  in  which  he  said  :   **  I  learn  is  not  the  place  for  persons  who  are  not  in  the 

through  the  press  that  you  have  introduced  a  army  and  serving  in  the  line  of  duty,  and  I 

bill  in  the  Senate  placing  me  on  the  pension  think  there  is  no  reason  for  this  proposed  ao- 

list  of  the  nation.    1  understand  the  motive  tion." 

which  has  prompted  this  action  on  your  part  Mr.  Edmunds,  in  reply,  said : 

and  appreciate  it  very  highly.     But  I  beg  ^'I  agree  with  the  policy  that  my  distin- 

jou  to  withdraw  the  bilL    Under  no  circum-  guished  friend  from  Missouri  has  stated,  that 

stances  could  I  accept  a  pension,  even  if  the  it  is  not  good  policy  as  a  rule  to  place  private 

bill  should  pass  both  houses  and  receive  the  citizens  on  the  retired  list  of  the  army,  or  to 

approval  of  the  President.^'  give  them  pensions,  or  to  do  anything  for  them 

During  the  first  session  of  the  Forty-eighth  that  we  do  not  do  for  all  private  citizens.    I 

Congress  a  bill  for  the  retirement  of  General  am  a  democrat  of  democrats  on  that  point ; 

Grant  as  General  of  the  Army  was  reported  and  yet  as  one  citizen  of  the  United  States 

by  Mr.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  and  passed  the  and  one  Senator  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 

Senate  as  follows:  States  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to 

Be  U  muuM,  rfd.,  That  in  recognition  of  the  emi-  "^^^^  ^^®  Passage  of  this  bill.     General  Grant 

ncntpublicaervlcesof  Ulysses  8.  Grunt,  late  General  was  educated  at  West  Pomt     He  served  his 

of  the  Army,  the  President  be  and  he  nereby  ia  an-  country  faithfully  and  gallantly  in  the  Mexican 

thorixed  to  nominate  and,  by  and  with  the  advioeand  "^ar  while  a  young  lieutenant;  I  believe  that 

consent  of  the  Senate,  to  appoint  him  a  general  on  ^^  j^         ,^  ^  ^^^  ^          jj    j^             General 

the  retired-liBt  of  the  army,  with  the  rank  and  full  /ti!           •      ^  Vr  >r -1  "^y*^"^^  v^^u^io* 

pay  of  General  of  the  Army.  ^'  *°e  armies  of  the  United  States  on  an  oo- 

*«.    J.          ^  ^t.    1^.11         tj  1.  .       .X     .-Lv.  casion  of  very  considerable  importance  and 

The  form  of  this  bill  would  bring  it  withm  interest.    I  state  it  mildly  in  order  not  to  ex- 

tbe  scope  of  the  objections  to  the  bill  restor-  ^ite  the  temperament  of  anybody  on  either 

m^  Fitz^ohn  Porter  to  his  rank  m  the  army  ^^^^  ^i  ^^^  Chamber.    He  was  removed  from 

which  the  President  vetoed  as  trenching  upon  ^he  oflSce  of  General  of  the  armies  of  the 

the  constitutional  prerogatives  of  the  Exeon-  xJnited  States  from  which  he  would  have  been 

tive;  oonseauently,  as  early  as  Jan.  13,  1885,  retired  when  he  reached  the  proper  age  and 

Mr.  Edmunds,  from  the  Committee  on  Military  p^^  on  this  very  list,  to  assume  again  command 

Affairs,  mtrodnced  the  following  measure  m  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^f  the  United  States  as  Oom- 

the  Senate,  designed  to  satisfy  the  popular  de-  mander-in-Cliief  under  its  Constitution.    He 

mand  for  the  retirement  of  Generid  Grant,  ^j^  ^ot  seek  it;  he  obeyed  the  caU  of  duty, 

and  avoid  forcing  upon  the  President  the  dis-  T^at  removed  him  from  the  technical  place 

agre^ble  alternative  of  seeming  to  oppose  ^j^at  he  held  in  the  army  as  an  officer  of  it 

tijat  demand  or  of  discreditmg  his  own  official  ^  ^  j,igi,gy  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  constitutional  com- 

action :  mander  of  it  instead  of  the  coujmander  of  it 

he 
that 

^  that 

from  among  those  who  have  1>een  genemls  oommand^  we  know  and  with  the  honor  and  the  respect 

m^  the  annies  o€  the  United  States,  or  generals-in-  and  the  gratitude  and  the  duty  that  we  owe  to 

rhief  of  aaid  army,  one  person,  and  the  total  num-  him  aspHtMis  inter  illuitrei  in  the  history  of 

^'^"^  '^^'^'ii  V  l*w  to  oompoee  said  retired  hat  ^j^  country,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  a  nnani- 

ehall  be*  on  such  appointment,  hicreaaed  accordingly.  ^^  wuum  j,  x  du^uiu  vo  i^aou  w  uotw  »  uuaui 

^               '^'^          ^                        ^ '  mous  vote  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

January  14,  the  bill  was  amended  by  insert-  I  hope  I  shall  get  very  nearly  it.^' 

ing  after  the  word  person  the  words  **  with  The  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  the  following 

the  rank  and  full  pay  of  such  general  or  gen-  vote : 


bilL  not  knowing  whether  the  yeas  and  nays  gibson.  Gormwi,  Hale,  Hampton,  Harrison,  Hawley, 

will  be  died  npon  ib  p««ge  or  not   I  think  S^^fe^i^&irSrhiXV^a^^^^^ 

there  is  neither  justice  nor  propriety  in   it.  ey,  Miller  of  CaHfomla,  Mitchell,  Momn,  Moirill, 

Tba  rstirad  list  of  the  army  was  created  ex-  Pahner,  Phitt,  Pogh,  Riddleberger,  Baton,  Sawyer, 
vol.-  XXV. — 15    A 
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Sewoll,  Sheffield,  Sbenxum,  Voorhees,  Williamfl,  WU-  sented  under  the  exigeDoies  of  party  interest 

^NliLseck,  CockreU,  Coke,  Hani.,  Pendleton,  f°^  P^^'?  "^^  ^,  ^°^  ^'^^ff^^  ^^^^  ^Ti^t'' 

Sauisbury,  Slater,  Vanoo,  Walker— 9.  ^°®  nistory  oomes  to   be  written,  it  will  be 

ABBEirr— Ba^rard,  Bowen,  Butler,  Call,  Cameron  pared  down  to  very  different  dimensions.    I  do 

of  Fennnylvama,  Varlev.  Groome,  UiU,  Jones  of  Ne-  not  propose  to  go  into  that  subject,  sir,  although 

vada,  Lamiff,  Logan,  Mahone,  Miller  of  New  York,  I  am  one  of  the  four  Uving  army  commanders 

Pike,  Plumb,  Random,  Van  Wyck,  VeBWl8.  contemporary  with  himrlmd  would  feel  quite 

Feb.  8,  the  President  sent  to  the  House  of  qualified  to  express  opinions  of  my  own  on  that 

Representatives  the  following  message :  subject    But,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  House  by  the 

To  the  HotM  qf  BtmtmtaUveB :  passage  of  this  bill  is  called  upon  by  solemn 

I  Uke  especial  pleaaure  in  laying  before  Conjrpees  act  to  renew  and  reaffirm  all  the  exaggerations 

the  generoua  offer  made  by  Mra.  Grant  to  give  to  the  ^^a   «,ia««iAf  AmAnfji  ^f  #«*»f  wK;/«K  »,«»^  K-^^r. 

Government,  in  perpetual  trust,  the -wold?  and  miU-  ^^  misstatements  of  fact  which  have  been 

taiy  (and  civU)  toBtimouials  hitely  belonging  to  Gen.  pop^jarly  impressed  on  the  public  mmd  under 

Grant.    A  copy  of  the  deed  of  trust,  and  of  a  let-  the  circumstances  to  which  I  have  alluded.    It 

ter  addreaaed  to  me  by  Mr.  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  was  the  interest  of  a  great  political  party  of 

m^!ti^!??h-^J5ffJ^''*^^''^^^^^  <^"  country  to  make  the  services  of  Gen. 

motives  01  tnis  oner.  /a——* ^        i  j»         _^     ^^  -i^i 

ApprecUUon  of  Gen.  Giant»8  achievemenU  and  ^^ant  appear  as  large  and  important  as  possible, 

recognition  of  his  just  fame  have  in  part  taken  the  ^^^  he  was  their  servant  and  tool  to  secure 

shape  of  numeroos  mementos  and  gifts,  which,  while  power.    He  himself  kept  an  aide-de-camp  in 

dear  to  him,  possess  for  the  nation  an  exceptional  in-  his  back  office,  and  there  prepared  the  first  two 

terest.    These  relics,  of  great  historical  value,  have  vnlnmAa    rS    RAi^Aan'a  » {\fl  r^f  Hronr  »  «««« 

passed  into  the  hands  oT  another  whose  oonsidorate  ^  k?T  *i.       Z^^     c  u-l        ^^^^    ^^f" 

action  has  restored  the  collection  to  Mre.  Grant  as  a  ^nich   the  students  of  history  have  put   the 

lite-trust,  on  the  condition  that  at  the  death  of  Gen.  Btamp  of  un worthiness  to  be  trusted." 


Porter 

^     ,  _  that 

shall  forth^with  determin'erimd'asks  that  theGovem-  Opposition,  said  : 
ment  designate  a  suitable  place  of  deposit  and  a  r»-        *'  There  now  lies  on  our  table  another  bill 

sponsible  custodian  for  tlie  collection.  drawn  by  Senator  Edmunds,  when  that  Senator 

wSiSf^      *^  rift  and  the  value  of  the  reUcs  learned  that  this  bill  was  open  to  objections 

S^f  sf^L^fTuSi:  -i^^^^  conscientiously  held  by  the  President'  which 

Grant,  have  thus  pUoed  at  the  dispoeal  of  the  Govern-  might  prevent  him  from  signing  it   This  latter 

ment,  demand  full  and  signal  recognition  on  behalf  of  bill,  drawn  to  obviate  that  difficulty,  was  passed 

the  nation  at  the  hands  ofits  rcpresenutives.   I  there-  by  the  Senate  and  sent  to  this  House,  was  be- 

^^.t^f^^^S'S^Jf  ^JfJSiJJ^^tS^^A'?^^^^  ^ore  the  committee  now  reporting  this  biU,  and 

trust  and  to  provide  for  Its  secure  custody,  at  the  same  .% ,         «_     j    ^*^      t.5«^  ^     ^m'T. 

time  recordinitheapprecUtive  gratitude  of  the  people  *Y  7  V^^<^^7  refhsed   to  substitute  that  m 

oftheUnitodBtatestothedonon.  place  of  this  measure,  and  reported  this  bill. 

In  this  oouneotion  I  may  pertinently  advert  to  the  which  they  must  have  known  was  liable  to 

pending^  legislation  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep-  prevent  Gen.  Grant  from  being  put  on  the  re- 

"^f^^^^^^o^T^^^^Z^tr  tiredjist.  ^e  last  bill  of  sfZtor  Edmunds 
his  restoration  to  the  army  on  the  retired  list.  That  ^^  before  that  committee,  and  an  attempt  was 
Congress,  by  taking  such  action,  will  give  expression  made  in  that  committee  to  substitute  that  bill 
to  the  almost  universal  desire  of  the  people  of  this  na-  for  this  one  upon  the  very  ground  that  the  posi- 
tion is  evident;  and  I  e«rnejitlv  urge  die  pwsage  of  ^ion  of  the  President,  conscientiously  taken  in 
an  act  similar  to  Senate  bill  No.  2580,  which,  while  *i,^  x;*...  t^i.  -d  -*  *  x*.  ^  ^  V. 
not  interfering  with  the  constitutional  prerogative  ol  i°«  **r*"n°**^  A^^.®f  *^*^  °^^^"*  prevent  him 
appointment,  will  enable  the  President  in  his  discre-  n*om  signing  this  bill,  and  therefore  prevent  it 
tion  to  nominate  Gen.  Grant  aa  Genend  upon  tiie  re-  from  ever  becoming  a  law.     But  that  commit- 

^i!;^L^.  iir.«,^«  jRji  a^S?™  ^*  Abthub,  tee,  knowing  and  fully  understanding  this  diffi- 

ExBOOTiVE  Masiiov,  FA,  «,  1885.  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^^^  » 

February  16,  in  the  House,  Mr.  Slocum,  of        **  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  spent  twenty -two  years 

New  York,  under  instructions  from  the  Com-  of  my  life  standing  by  Gen.  Grant  and  his  char- 

mittee  on  Military  Affairs,  moved  to  suspend  acter  when  lie  has  been  vilified  by  men  in  this 

the  rules,  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  and  put  nation  as  no  other  man  ever  was  who  breathed 

upon  its  passage  the  bill  for  the  retirement  of  the  breath  of  life  in  the  United  States.  And  now 

Gfen.  Grant  passed  by  the  Senate  in  the  first  I  say  you  attempt  to  force  us  here  into  a  false 

session  of  the  Fortv-eighth  Congress.    Debate  position,  to  force  us  to  vote  for  a  bill  purposely 

was  limited  to  half  an  hour,  but  it  was  bitter  — ^Isay  it  advisedly — ^purposely  brought  in  here 

if  brief.    Mr.  Roeecrans,  of  California,  opposed  to  put  the  Executive  of  the  nation,  as  one  of 

the  measure  on  its  merits.    He  ssid :  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  said,  into  a 

'^  It  is  my  duty  to  say  that  in  reality  the  bill  tight  place,  knowing  that  his  decision,  conscien- 

is  a  plain  proposition  to  reward  Gen.  Grant  for  tiously  made  in  another  case,  migb^  perhaps, 

his  distinguisned  military  services,  and  it  is  my  prevent  him  from  signing  this  bill.    Now,  then, 

duty  to  say  that  I  can  not  vote  for  that  bill,  gentlemen,  if  you  will  substitute  the  Edmunds 

It  is  not  my  intention,  sir,  to  recount  any  of  bill,  which  is  not  open  to  this  objection,  we  will 

the  historical  reasons  why  I  think  that  military  vote  for  it  unanimoudy  on  this  side  of  the 

reputation  has  been  exaggerated  and  misrepre*  House,  and,  if  you  want  to  place  Gen.  Grant  on 
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the  retired  list  rive  us  a  bill  which  yon  your-  Morae,  Murohy,  Nelson,  Nicholb,  Nutting,  O'Hara, 

selves  know  can  and  will  be  signed  with  great  ^^^^^  ^;^«^"»  ^  t-J^^^'^t^t'^^'p  Y«!f'  pX®' 

1  u  A  J     .  A  i. i.  A    A  1.  £    ^  PavBon,  Peters,  Pettibone,  Pnelpfi,  Poland,  Potter, 

pleasure,  but  do  not  try  to  cast  stones  before  Puiey^'Eandalll  Ranney,  G.  W.%y,  O^sian  Ray! 

this    people  when  we  are  demanding  bread.  Bice,W.  E.  Robinson,  Rowell,  BuaseJI,  Rvan,  Seney, 

This  bill  18  presented  here  not  in  the  interest  of  Seymour,  C.  R.  Skinner,  Slooum,  Saudis,  A.  Herr 

Gen.  Grant,  but  simply  to  spite  some  one  else.  Smith,  H.  Y.  Smith,  Snyder,  Spcwner,  Steele,  Sto- 

To  U«»t  I  most  «>lemnly  object".       .  rZ^i:T'kh^^T-^^^!:  D^T^ 

Mr.  Bayne,  of  Pennsylvania,  m  vmdication  Thompeon,  Tillman,  TuUy,  Valentine,  Wadsworth, 

of  the  motion,  said :  Wait.  Wakefield,  WaHhbum,  Weaver,  Milo  White, 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  in  two  minntes  I  can  say  but  Whiting,  wykine,  Willis,  James  Wilson,  W.  L.  Wil- 

little.  Against  tliis  bill  are  arrayed,  first,  the  '^h  «^«*^'^  Y-l?™'  ^'''^!?^°^iw;«.  ii  ,1.., , 
.j.^r  i.«AU  \  ~A  ry  i.  Nats  —  Aiken,  Alexander,  Ballontme,  Barbour, 
prgadioesofraostofthemen  whom  Gen.  Grant  Barksdale,  Bennett,  Blackburn,  Blanchaid,  BUnd, 
cooqaered ;  I  am  sorry  to  see  it.  Against  this  Blount.  Buchanan,  Buckner,  Burues,  Cabell,  Cald- 
bill  are  arrayed,  secondly,  the  personal  dislikes  well,  Carleton,  Clav,  Clements.  Cobb,  Connolly,  Con- 
felt  bra  few  individuals :  I  am  sorry  to  see  it.  ▼?«€,  Cosffrove,  Covinrton,  W.  R.  Cox,  Crisp.  Da- 
A««nlit  thU  bUl  a«  grayed,  thirdly,  the  politi-  E^%^^^%^±^^^^^^^^  &« 
cal  resentments  of  Republicans  because  Gen.  go^^  ^^een,  Halsey,  Hammond,  Hanback,  W.  U. 
Grant^s  name  is  in  the  body  of  the  bill  and  be-  Hatch,  Hemphill,  Herbert,  G.  W.  Hewitt,  Hill,  Hol- 
caose  the  President  vetoed  a  similar  bill.  I  am  man,  J.  H.  Jones,  J.  K.  Jones,  J.  T.  Jones^anham, 
«)rry  to  see  it;  for  no  such  motives  should  in-  1^„*^«^'  ^^'JJ'  MoMillin,  Matson,  J.  F.  Miller, 
a^^^^^  .i««  «,-«  .vA^n,«»Sn»  ^k^  *A.*vo.n<>;M^  ««  Mills,  Money,  Moulton,  Muldrow,  Murray,  Mutch- 
flaence  any  man  occupying  the  responsible  po-  j      f^^^   ^^^^^    0»Ferrall.   Peel,  Piei^,  Price, 

sitioQ  of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa-  Pryor,  Reagan,  J.  W.  Reid.  Reese,  Rigg»,  J.  H.  Rog- 

tives ;  and  in  yielding  to  such  motives  he  can  ers,  Hosecrans,  Shively,  Singleton.  T.  Q.  Skinner, 

not  by  any  possibility  excuse  himself.   I  believe  Snrin^r,  Charies  Stewart,  StockBlagOT,  Swope,  J. 

ininli^itlv  in  thA  nnwfiLV  ftf  th«  AinArinAii  Oon-  M.  Taylor,  Thomas,  Tucker,  H.  G.  Turner,  Oscar 

impaoitly  in  the  power  or  tne  Amenoan  Uon-  ^^^/  y^^  Alstvni,  Vance,  Wallace,  Ward,  A.  J. 

gress  to  pass  this  bill  and  to  name  the  man  to  Wamer,  Richard  "Warner,  Wellborn.  Weller,  Will- 
be  benefited.  It  simply  authorizes  the  Presi-  iams,  E.  B.  Winans,  G.  D.  Wise,  Wolford,  Wood, 
dent,  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate,  to  ap-  Woodward,  Yaple,  York— 108. 


3v.  XI.  IB  uvi.  uuwuaivij.  X*.  ^A^u9o  iii/v  uaj  *v  t^raig,  U.  B.  Cuibersoii.  UutchcoD,  DunhaiD,  Ifing- 
the  President,  '  Thou  shalt,'  but  only  says  to  liah,  Ferrell,  Findlay,  Foran,  Haideman,  D.  B.  Hen- 
him,  *  Yon  may,  if  in  your  judgment  you  be-  derson,  Hepburn,  A.  S.  Hewitt,  Hiscock,  Holton, 
lieve  it  to  be  proper  and  right  to  do  so.'  The  Hooper,  Hopkins  Horr.Houk.Hurd,  Hutchins,  Jphn- 
VII :-:«  ^^^^^^^Z^  -.:*u  4.ul  ^m^^i-i^^  -^^a^^  ^u^  ^^i  Jordan,  Kellogg,  Laird,  Lamb,  Lore,  Momson, 
bai  IS  in  accordance  with  the  practice  under  the  Muiler,  Ochiltree.  Pitton,  Pirkins,  'Poe^t,  Rankin,  T. 
Constitation  from  the  foundation  of  the  Gov-  b.  Reed,  Robertson,  J.  S.  Robinson,  Rockwell,  W. 
emment ;  and  the  very  President  who  now  oc-  F.  Hovers,  Shaw,  Springs,  Storm,  Strait.  £.  B.  Tay- 
cupie*  the  executive  chair  lias  signed  three  bills  lor,  Throckmorton,  Townshend,  Van  Eaton,  Wem- 
containing  provisions  precisely  similar  to  those  P^®'  ^'  ^'  ^*"^'  ^'  ®-  ^"»^»  Young-68. 
in  this  bill.  I  can  see  no  justification  under  March  8,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Randall,  of  Penn- 
heaven  for  denying  to  Gen.  Grant,  who  was  the  gylvsnia,  the  House  suspended  the  rules  to  take 
great  benefiiotnr  of  his  country  and  almost  the  from  the  Speaker's  table  and  put  upon  its  pas- 
davioar,  this  little  boon.  When  any  man  inter-  gage  Mr.  Edmunds's  second  bill  for  the  retire- 
po^  his  prejudices  or  resentments  or  personal  ment  of  General  Grant  as  passed  by  the  Sen- 
feelings  agunst  this  most  righteous  act  he  docs  ate.  The  vote  was  as  follows : 
that  which  will  not  commend  itself  either  to  his  Ykas~G.  E.  Adams^J.  J.  Adams,  Anderson,  At- 
own  conscience  or  to  the  approval  of  the  people  kinson,  Bacrley,  Barr,  Bavne,  Beach,  Bingham,  Bis- 
of  the  United  States."  bee,  BouteUe,  Brainerd,  Bratton,  Breckinridge,  F.  B. 
The  motion  to  snspend  the  rules  failed  by  Brewer,  Broadhead.  T.  M.  Browne,  W.  W.  Brown, 
the  following  vote,  not  receiving  the  necessary  S^^Sini^'can^^^^^^ 
two  thirds :  CoUins,  Connolly,  Converge,  8.  S.  Cox,  ^.  W.  Cul- 


Tbab— Andenon,  Amot,  Atkinson,  Ba?ley,  Bayne,  bertson,  Cullen,  Curtin,  Outcheon,  Dar^n,  O.  R. 
Beach.  Belford,  Blnarham,  Boutelle,  BrainenL  Brat-  Davis,  R.  T.  Davis,  Deuster,  Dibble,  Dinfsrley,  Dors- 
UtxL,  Breekinridge,  Breitunjr,  J.  H.  Brewer,  Broad-  heimer,  Dunham,  Elliott,  Ellis,  Ellwood,  English, 
hoad,  W.  W.  Brown,  T.  M.  Browne,  Budd,  Burleiffh,  Ermentrout,  Evans,  Everhart,  Ferrell,  Fiedler,  Pind- 
fViix  Campbell,  J.  E.  Campbell,  Cannon,  Cassidy,  lay,  Finertv,Fonett.  Foran,  Frederick,  Funston,FyaiK 
C'lardy,  Collins,  8.  S.  Cox,  w.  W.  Culbertson^ullen,  (Jarrison,  worpe,  Glascock,  Goff,  Graves,  Greenleaf, 
(lirtin.  DaTgan,  6.  R.  Davis,  R.  T.  Davis.  DeuKter,  Guenther,  Hanback,  Hancock,  Hardv,  Hart,  H.  H. 
Dibrcll,  Dingley,  Dixon,  Dorshdmqr.  Elliott,  Ellis,  Hatch,  Haynes,  D.  R.  Henderson,  T.  J.  Henderson, 
Ellwood,  EvainB,  Everhart,  Fiedler,  Finerty,  Follett,  Hepburn,  A.  6.  HewHt,  Hiscock,  Hitt,  Hoblitzell, 
Fanaton,  Fyan,  Garrison,  George,  Glascock,  Goff,  Holmes,  Holton,  HopkSns,  Horr,  Houseman,  Howcy, 
GraveiL  Qreeoleaf,  Gnenther,  Hanoock,  Hardy,  Hi^-  Hunt,  Ilurd,  Hutchins,  James,  Jeffords,  Johnson.  H. 
mer.  Hart.  H.  H.  Hatch,  Hayaes,  T.  J.  Henderson,  W.  Jones,  J.  K.  Jones,  Jordan,  Kean.  Kcifer.  Eelley, 
Benley,  Bitt,  Hoblitsetl,  Holmes,  Houseman,  Howey,  Kellogg;,  King,  Kleiner,  Lacy,  Lfuro,  Lamo,  Law- 
Hunt,  Jamev.  Jeffords,  B.  W.  Jones,  Eean,  Keifer,  rcnoe,  Le  Fevre.  Libbev,  Long.  I/on,  Lovering,  Low- 
Kellej,  KeC«nam,  King,  Kleiner,  Laoey,  lAwrenoe,  ry,  Lyman, MoAdoo, McCoidjMoComas,  McCormick, 
Lewis,  Libbev,  Long,  Lovering,  Lyman,  McAdoo,  Maybury.  Millard,  8.  H.  Miller,  Milliken,  Mitchell, 
McCoid«  McCfomas,  McCormick,  Maybury,  Millard,  Morgnn^  Morrill,  Moulton,  Mailer,  Murphy.  Murray, 
S.  H.  Killer,  Milliken,  Mitchell,  Morgan,  Morrill,  Mutchler,   Nelson,    KiohoUs,    Nutting,    Ochiltree, 
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O'Httra,  Charles  0*Nein,  Pftig«,  Parker,  Payne,  Pay-  aasemble  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  BepnsentativeB 

son,  Perkins,  Peters.  Pettibone,  Phelps,  Poland,  Po«t,  at  twelve  o'clock  noon  on  the  11th  dav  of  February, 

Potter,  Posey,  Bandall,  Banner,  Oasian  Kay.  T.  B.  1886,  pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  the  Constitu- 

Beed.  BinffS,  W.  £.  Bobinson.  KockweJl,  W.T.  Bog-  tion  and  laws  relating:  to  the  election  of  President 

era.  Bowell,  Bussell,  Byan,  beney,  8eymoar,  C.  B.  and  Vioe-President  of  the  United  Sutee,  and  tlie 

Skinner,  Smalls,  Snyder,  Spooner,  Spriggs,  Steele,  President    of   the  SeAate  shall  be   the  presiding 

Stei>hen8on,  Stevens,  J.  W.  Stewart,  Stone,  Storm,  officer. 

Stndt,  Stmble,  G.  A.  Sumner,  Talbott,  J.  D.  Taylor,        That  one  person  be  appointed  teller  on  the  part  of 

Thomas,  Thompaon,  Tillman,  Townshend.    Tully,  the  Senate,  and  two  pensons  appointed  tellers  on  the 

Van  Ala^e,  Vanoe,  Wadsworth,  Wait,  Wakefield,  part  of  the  House  ot  Bepreaentatives,  to  make  a  li«t 

WaUaoe.  Ward.  Washburn,  Weaver.  Wemple,  J.  D.  of  the  votes  as  they  shall  be  declared. 
White,  Milo  White,  Whiting,  Wllkins,  Wfilis.  Wil-        That  the  reeult  shall  be  delivered  to  the  President 

son,  John  Winans,  J.  S.  Wise,  Worthington— 198.  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  announce  the  state  of  the 

Kat»— Alexander,  Ballentine,  Barbour,  Barksdale,  vote  and  the  persons  elected  to  the  two  houses  assem- 

Belmont,   Bennett,  Blackburn,  Blanchara,  Blount,  bledasafbresaid,  which  shall  be  deemed  a  declaration 

Buchanan,  Buckner.  Cabell,  Caldwell,  Clay,  Clem-  of  the  persons  elected  President  and  Vice-Presideot 

ents,  Cobb.  Cook,  Cosgrove,  Covmgton,  W.  B.  Cox,  of  the  United  Statea,  and,  together  with  a  list  of  the 

Crisp^.  B.  Culberson,  Davidson,  L.  H.  Davis,  Dib-  votes,  be  entered  on  the  Journal  of  the  two  houses. 

Hatch,  HemphUl,  G.  W.  Hewitt,  Hill,  J.  H.  Jones,  and  Jan.  80  it  passed  the  Senate,  with  an 

Lanham,   McMiliin.  Matson,   J.  F.   Miller,   Mills,  amendment  providinff  for  two  tellers  from  the 

Money,  Muldrow,  Neroe,  Gates,  C'Ferrall,  Patton,  Senate.    This  amendment  was  made  on  the 

S^S2rfe^S&?1SK'.ly;linlfe^^'i:  ^ro""^  that  it  had  been  the  uniform  practice 

Skinner,  A.  Herr  Smith.  Charli  Stewart,  Stocksla-  ""^^e  the  organization  of  the  Goveniment  to 

S)r,  Swope,  J.  M.  Taylor,  Tucker,  H.  G.  Turner,  appoint  two  tellers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate, 

scar  Turner.  Van  Eaton,  Bichard  Warner,  Well-  The  House  ooDcurred  in  the  amendment,  but 

wSiJLf' Y  nte'Q  ^'       ^'"^^  Wohbrd,  Wood,  Mr.  Eaton,  of  Connecticut,  in  making  the  mo- 

Nor  VoxiKo^Aiken;  Amot,  Belford,  Bland,  Bow-  ^^^^  \^  agree  to  it,  said :  "  I  am  compelled  to 

en,  Boyle,  Breitung,  J.  H.  Brewer.  Burleigh,  Bumes,  8*7  ^"^^  the  Senate  has  not  exammed  the  mat- 

Candler,  Chidmers.  Dixon,  Dunn,  Hardeman,  Harmer,  ter  thoroughly.     There  have  been,  up  to  1 868, 

Henley,  Herbert,  Holman,  Hooper,  Houk.  J.  T.  Jones,  but  two  instances  where  there  were  two  teUers 

£SdSr'G'"w?'^rK^^^  on  the  part  of  the  Senate.    Always,  with  two 

son,  Shaw,  Slocum,  H.  Y.  Smith,  Springer,  D.  H.  exceptions,  there  has  been  hut  one  teller  on 

Sumner,  E.  B.  Taylor,  Throckmorton,  Valentine,  A.  the  part  of  the  Senate,  with  two  on  the  part 

J.  Warner,  Waller,  wUliams,  York,  Young— 46.  of  the  House.     BuJ;  it  is  a  matter  of  no  signifi- 

So  the  bill  was  passed  and  immediately  ap-  cance  whatever.^' 
proved  by  the  President,  who,  on  the  same       In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts, 

day,  March  S^sent  in  to  the  Senate  the  nomi-  and  Mr.  Pendleton,  of  Ohio,  were  appointed 

nation  of  "Ulysses  S.  Grant,  formerly  com-  tellers,  and  in  the  House  Mr.  Clay,  of  Ken- 

manding  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  to  tucky,  and  Mr.  Eeifer,  of  Ohio.    On  the  ap- 

be  General  on  Ihe  retired  list  of  the  army  with  pointed  day,  and  at  the  hour  aet,  the  Senate 

the  full  pay  of  such  rank.''    The  nomination  entered  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 

was  connrmed  onanimonsly.  tives,  preceded  by  its  Sergeant-at-Arms,  and 

Ctutbig  the  Bectsnl  ¥atet--Jan.  12, 1885,  Mr.  headed  by  the  President |>fv  f^mpor^of  the  Sen- 
Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  from  the  Committee  ate  and  the  Secretary  of  that  body,  the  officers 
on  Priyileges  and  Elections,  introduced  in  the  and  members  of  the  House  rising  to  receive 
Senate  the  following  resolution  in  regard  to  them.  Mr.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  President 
counting  the  electoral  votes :  of  the  Senate,  took  his  seat  as  presiding  officer 

JiuolMd  Iff/  ih$  Ssnate  {the  Bauw  of  Repraentatinm  of  the  joint  convention,  with  Mr.  Blackburn, 

wncurring\  That  the  two  houses  of  Congress  shall  of    Kentucky,   Speaker  pro  tempore  of   the 

!?^,^v'^^®L^'^*  ^^  J^S,^**"*^  ^t  Bepreaentatives  House,  at  his  left  hand;  the  tellers,  the  Secre- 

laws  leLiting  to  the  election  of  President  and  Vice-  occupying  the  clerk's  desk.      Mr.  Edmunds 

Prosident  of  the  United  States,  and  the  President  of  said  : 

the  Senate  shall  be  the  presiding  officer ;  that  two        "  The  two  houses  have  met  pursuant  to  the 

Yil^^A  ^  "PP^I?*®*^  toners  on  tXe  part  of  the  Sen-  Constitution  and  the  laws,  and  their  concurrent 

ate,  and  two  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Beprescnta-  -^««i„*s^«    #u>-  ♦!.«  ^^J^^^  ^f  ««.^«4^«««  ♦k^ 

tivia,  to  make  a  list  Sf  the  votes  as  they  shidl  be  de-  resolution,  for  the  pnrpose  of  executing  the 

dared :  that  the  result  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Piesl-  dutv  required  by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws 

dent  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  announce  the  state  of  in  the  matter  of  counting  the  electoral  vote  for 

the  vote  and  the  pwrsons  elected  to  the  two  houses  President  and  Vice-President,  cast  by  the  elect- 

President  of  the  United  States,  and;  together  with  a  niencing  on  the  4th  of  March,  1S85.     The 

liat  of  the  votes,  be  entered  on  the  journals  of  the  two  President  of  the  Senate  will  open  the  votes  of 

houses.  the  several  States  in  their  alpnabetical  order, 

Jan.  28,  Mr.  Clay,  of  Kentuckv,  introduced  and  now  opens  the  certificates  from  tibe  State 

in  the  House  the  following  resolution  on  the  of  Alabama,  and  hands  to  the  chairman  of  the 

same  subject :  tellers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  the  certificate 

SttOved  by  ihe  Boun  ^  StpreeentaUifm  {the  Senate  0^  Alabama  received  by  mail,  and  to  the  chair- 

eeneurring),  That  the  two  housea  of  Congroaa  ahall  man  of  the  tellers  on  the  part  of  the  Honse  of 
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Representatives  the  certificate  received  by  mes- 
seiiger.    The  certificate  will  be  read." 

After  the  annoanoement  of  the  electoral 
votes  of  the  several  States,  Mr.  Edmonds  called 
upon  the  tellers  to  report  the  state  of  the  vote 
and  give  the  result  of  their  compatations. 
Whereupon  Mr.  Hoar  presented  the  following 
statement : 

List  of  V6ie»  for  PreaiderU  €uui  Vtee-PresiderU  of 
die  UfUtea  Statta^  for  the  ooruHtHiional  term  to 
commence  on  the  4ih  daiy  of  Afarehy  1886, 
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Ahbun.... 
ArkAosu.  .. 
California... 

Colorado. 

Coonaetlcat. 
OelAware.... 
Florida. 


Ililnolt.. 


Ililnoi 
Indfans. 
Iowa. . . . 
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Kentoeky 

Loniriaoa 

M^lne 

Marjiaad 

Bfaaaachiuetta. . . 

Mtohigan. 

Minnesota. 

Iflatlirippi 

Mbsoori 

Nebraaka 

Nerada 

New  Hampahlre. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  QuvOna. . 

Ohio 

Orenoa. 

PeuujlTania. . . . 
Bhode  lalaod.... 
SoathOuollaa.. 
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Vermoat 

VIrghUa. 

West  Virginia 
Wlseonsia 
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OsoMB  F.  HoAB,  (Tellers  on  the  part  of  the 

Obobob  H.  PsHVLBTOir,  f    Senate. 
J.  WABBBir  Kbiybb,  I  Tellers  00   the  part  of  the 
J.  F.  Clat,  )     House  of  SepreaentadTea. 

Mr.  Edmunds,  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  joint  convention,  then  said :  **  Sena- 
tors and  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tivea,  the  tellers  have  reported  to  the  prebiding 
officer  the  state  of  the  vote  which  you  have 
heard,  from  which  it  appears  that  Grover 
Cleveland,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  has  re- 
ceived 319  votes  for  the  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  James  G.  Blaine, 
of  the  State  of  Maine,  has  received  182  votes 
for  the  same  office ;  that  Thomas  A.  Hendricks, 
of  the  State  of  Indiana,  has  received  219  votes 
for  the  oiBoe  of  Vice-President  of  the  United 
Statesi  and  that  John  A.  Logan,  of  the  State 


of  Hlinois,  has  received  182  votes  for  the  same 
office. 

**  Wherefore,  I  do  declare  that  Grover  Cleve- 
land, of  the  State  of  New  York,  has  received 
a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  whole  number 
of  electors  appointed,  as  they  appear  in  the 
certificates  read  by  the  tellers,  and  so  appears 
to  have  been  elected  President  of  the  United 
States  for  four  years,  commencing  on  the  4th 
day  of  March,  1885 ;  and  that  Thomas  A.  Hen- 
dricks, of  the  State  of  Indiana,  has  received  a' 
minority  of  the  votes  of  the  whole  number  of 
electors  appointed,  as  they  appear  in  the  cer- 
tificates' read  by  the  tellers,  and  so  appears  to 
have  been  elected  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  for  four  years,  commencing  on  the  4th 
day  of  March,  1885.  And  the  President  of  the 
Senate  makes  this  declaration  only  as  a  public 
statement,  in  the  presence  of  the  two  houses 
of  Congress,  of  the  contents  of  the  papers 
opened  and  read  on  this  occasion,  and  not  as 
possessing  any  authority  in  law  to  dedare  any 
legal  conclusion  whatever." 

After  the  return  of  the  Senate  to  its  own 
Chamber,  and  the  reading  of  the  report  of  the 
tellers  on  the  proceedings  of  the  joint  conven- 
tion assemblea  to  count  the  electoral  votes, 
Mr.  Conger,  of  Michigan,  said  by  way  of  pro- 
test against  the  closing  declaration  of  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  in  announcing 
to  the  Joint  convention  the  result  of  the  vote: 
'^  Mr.  rresident,  the  proper  mode  of  presenting 
my  view  upon  that  question  I  do  not  know 
that  I  understand ;  but  I  desire  here  as  one  of 
the  Senators  of  this  body  to  say  that  I  entirely 
dissent  from  the  declaration  that  the  President 
of  the  Senate  has  no  other  power  in  announc- 
ing the  electoral  vote  than  to  merely  announce 
the  facts.  I  do  not  know  by  what  authority 
a  question  so  long  in  dispute,  and  perhaps  with 
the  views  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  people  ot 
the  United  States  almost  equally  divided, 
should  be  attempted  to  be  settled  by  making  a 
statement  of  one  view  of  it  a  part  of  the  dec- 
laration. I  merely  speak  of  it,  however,  to 
express  my  dissent  from  that  declaration  of 
the  presiding  officer  that  he  is  only  to  make  a 
statement  of  the  result,  and  has  no  other  power 
in  the  case.'* 

Mr.  Shermsn,  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Ingalls,  ot 
Kansas,  concurred  in  this  criticism,  and  the 
latter  offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  subsequently  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Privileges  and  Elections : 

Meaolvedj  That  the  Senate  does  not  sasent  to  the 
ooDcluding  declaration  of  the  President  of  the  Senate 
in  the  announcement  of  the  vote  for  President  and 
Vioe-Preeidentof  the  United  States  made  in  the  pre»- 
enoe  of  the  two  houses  of  Congrees  this  day. 

Mr.  Edmunds,  the  President  |mv  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  said  in  explanation :  **  The  Chair 
begs  leave  to  state,  with  the  indulgence  of  the 
Senate,  that  the  Senate,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair,  is  in  no  way  responsible  ror  the  decla- 
ration that  the  President  of  the  Senate  made 
on  the  oooadon  referred  to.    Neither  the  Sen- 
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ate  of   the  United  States  nor  the   House  of  EngUttb,  FoUett,  OarrisoD,  Geddee,  Gibson^  Graves, 

RepresenUtives  bad  conferred  any  authority  gf««?.  J?*^^*  i^^\.^h  \    ^.^^^' 

«.jr«  fi*^  T>»».{^<^n*  «#  ♦!,«  &^wy^4^^  ♦^  ^^y^  «•»«  "•  U«  Hatch,  Henley,  Herbert,  A.  S.  Hewitt,  Hill, 

upon  the  President  of  the  benate  to  make  any  HopkinB,  Hoiieman,liunt,  Huri.  Hutcbim,  Jeflfoni* 

declaration.      There    is  no   law,,  within  the  JoliMon,  B.  W.  Jones,  J.  H,  Jones,  J.  K.  Jones, 

knowledge  of  the  President- of  the  Senate,  Lanham,  Long,  Lore,  Loverixis,  LowiV,  Lyman,  Mo- 

which  provides  for  any  proceeding,  except  the  foid.  M*ybury,  J.  F.  Miller,  Money,  Moiigwi,  Morse, 

Constitution.     The  President  of   the  Senate  Jfe^^^Vt^^t^^rU^^^ 

was  of  opinion,  and  still  is,  that  a  concurrent  p^o^;  p^gey,  Eanney,  Heagan,  Beie,  iaob^rtaoii, 

resolution  is  not  a  law;  and  if  the  concurrent  W.  £.  Bobinaon,  Bockwell,  J.  H.  Bogera,  Bumell, 

resolution  proyiding  for  this  occasion  had  con-  Byan,  Seney,  Seymour,  Shively,  Sinrfeton,  Sprigp, 

tained  any  direction  to  the  President  of  the  iP™«!'»/^^«»^teyens,  CbarlcA  Stewart,  ;j.  W. 

Senate  that  was  inconsistent  with  his  views  of  ^T^^TlT^CvTli^^^^^^^ 


constitutional  duty,  he  would  have  been  bound    a.  J.  Warner.  Bichard  Warner,  Weaver,  Wellborn,' 

jferably,  as  he  certainly    Wemple,  Wiiidna,  Williams,  Willia,  W.  L.  Wilson, 


to  disregard  it,  or  pre! 


would  have  done,  he  would  have  resigned  his  John  Wmans.  Wolford,  Wood,  York^  Young— 187. 

oflSce  and  aUowed  the  Senate  freely  to  elect  ^.,^^7^'  f  ^V^f'  i'^t'^'^"*  Bingham,  Bifil>ee, 

^1               1.             .   .           •     •  J  J      'xv  Bland,  Blount,  Boutelle,  F.  B.  Brewer,  J.  H.  Brewer, 

some  gentleman  whose  opinion  comcided  with  w.  W.  Brown,  Brumi,  J.  M.  Campbell,  Cannon, 

that  of  the  miyonty.     No  Senator  need  feel  Clay.  Connolly,  Cosgrove.W.  \y.  Culbertson,  Cullen, 

bound  as  a  precedent  by  anything  the  Presi-  Cutcneon.  Davidson,  G.  B.  Davis,  K.  T.  Davis,  Dib- 

dent  of  the  Senate  said.    He  was  exerting  a  |lCv.P>°gky»,f  ^^^<SJ^»  Ermentront,  Evans,  Everh art, 

oonetitntiopal  duty  in  opening  the  certifi«rtes  »  '^^oJ,'"adr^i^'i^X^, 

and  superintending    the  making  manifest  of  Hart,  Ilaynea,  Hemphill,  T.  J.  Henderson,  Hepburn, 

what   they  contained ;  and    he  stated  on  his  G.  W.  Hewitt.  Hisoock,  Hoblitzell,  Holman,  Holmes, 

own  responsibility,  and  on  that  of  nobody  else,  Horr,  Honk.  Keifer,  Keicbam,  Lawrence,  Le  Fevre, 

the  negation  of  an  implication  that  might  have  ^;jK  ^^hu  ^PP^^f'  m^^J?*"™^^'!  ^n^x"  n' 

.»{o^^.^«,«  A  Ai(9^m^J^  <.f.»»».<.«4.  ^f  ♦k^  -«c«n .  Millard,  Momll.hicholls,  Nuttmg,  Charles  O'Neill, 

arisen  from  a  different  statement  of  the  result ;  Pai^  Krker,  tatton,  pirkms,  Petens  Pieroe,  Fo- 

that  IS  all."  land,  Post,  Potter,  Kandall,  Ossian  Bay,  J.  W.  Kcid, 
Mr.  Hoar  offered  the  following  resolution,  Kioe,  BowelL  C.  B.  Skinner.  T.  G.  Skinner.  A. 
declaring  the  result  of  the  electoral  count,  Herr  Smith.  H.  Y.  Smith,  Snyder,  Spooner.  Stephen- 
which  w««  referred  ne,t  i.j  to  the  Con.mittee  f^i^^^^^:  fe^T'j^*~,5lylr^ 
on  Privileges  and  Elections:  Townsbend.  Tully,  H.  G.  Turner.  Oscar  Turoer, 
Whereas,  the  Senate  having  met  the  House  of  Ken-  Valentine,  Vance,  Wadsworth,  Wait,  Wakefield, 
resentntives  in  accordance  wiSi  the  fifth  section  of  the  Ward,  Washburn.  Milo  White,  James  Wilson,  E.  B. 
act  of  Ist  March,  1792,  relative  to  the  election  of  Winans,  G.  D.  Wise,  Woodward,  Woithmgton,  la- 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  pie— 118.  «,.,«, 
and  the  electoral  votes  having  been  opened  by  the  Not  VoriHft— Amot,  Atkinaon,  Banr,  Belford,  Bel- 
Prerident  of  the  Senate  in  ^e  presence  of  the  two  mont,   Blanchard,   Bowen,    Bratton,  Breckinridge, 


ing  tnat  tne  wnole  nomberot  electors  appuiuuju  w  .»**,  *-"o*v«,  x^^v.^^,  x..«»^^xv«,  ^w-,  •^.  — .  •*«-'--• 
vote  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  K>n,  Hitt,  Holton,  Hooper,  Howey,  James,  J.  T. 
States  is  401,  of  which  a  mwority  is  201 :  and  it  fur-  Jones,  Jordan,  Kean,  Kelley,  Kellogg,  King,  Kleiner, 
ther  appearing  that  Grover  Cleveland,  of  New  York,  Laoey,  Laird,  Lamb.  McAdoo,  Matson,  8.  H.  Miller, 
had  received  219  votes  for  President  of  the  United  Milliken,  Mills,  Mitchell,  Moirison,  Murrsy,  Nelson, 
Statea,  and  that  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  Ochiltree,  0»Hara,  Payne,  Pettibone,  Phelps,  Price, 
had  received  219  votes  for  Vice-President  of  the  Rankin,  G.  W.  Bay,  T.  B.  Reed,  Rim,  J.  8.  Robin- 
United  Stotes,  which  number  is  a  minority  of  the  ««,  W.  F.  Rogers,  Rosecrans,  ^haw.  Slocuni, 
votes  of  the  wnole  number  of  electors  appointed,  and  Smalls,  C.  A.  Sumner,  Throckmorton,  Wellor,  J.  D. 
the  same  having  been  duly  dedared  by  the  President  White,  Whiting,  J.  8.  Wia^— 73. 

ThSi?fo?r***  '"^  ^^  ^"^'''^  ""^  ^"^  ^''''  ^''"^'  Mr.  Olay,  of  Kentucky,  then  offered  the 

Setohei  hy  ^  SenaU  qf  tht  United  States,  That  following  ooncorrent  •  resolution,  which  was 

the  Senate  is  of  opinion  that  the  Constitution  and  amended  by  striking  ont  everything  bnt  the 

laws  have  been  duly  executed,  and  that  no  further  first  paragraph,  and  was  passed  as  amended : 

decl.r«tlonofth«e&otoisneoe.8«y.  nmh<d  ig  OU  M>u*,  <^  Jtg>rt.«UaHvm  (Oe  Se^4 

In  the  Honse,  after  the  report  of  the  tellers  eoneurring)^  That  a  committee  of  two  members  of  the 

in  regard  to  the  proceedings  of  the  joint  con-  S^"^  be  apnointed  p^^^^^^f^j^^J'^^^^^ 

yent^n  to  count  t'he  elector^  votes,,  ^r.  Keifer,  ^;:,,WevM^°^  site^o^N^XiSd  'tS 

of  Ohio,  presented  the  same  resolution,  mutatis  notify  him  that  he  has  been  duly  elected  Preddent  of 

mutandis^  which,  on  motion  of  Mr.   Cox,  of  the  ifnited  States  for  four  years,  commencing  with  the 

New  York,  was  laid  on  the  table  by  the  follow-  -^  jj»y  <>(  M*«»5»  \^J  ^^  f^J^  notifr  Thomas 

\ntw  xrr^f^  •  A.  Hendricks,  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  that  be  has 

™»  ^°^  *  been  duly  elected  Vice-  Preaidcnt  of  the  United  States 

Yeas — J.  J.  Adams,  Aiken,  Alexander,  Bagley,  for  four  yean,  commencing  with  the  4th  day  of  Maroh, 

fiallentine,  Barbour,  tfarksdale,  Bayne,  Beach,  JBen-  18Q6. 

nett,  Blaokbum,  Boyle,  Brainera,  Broadhead,  T.  M.  2.  That  the  President  of  the  Senate  do  make  out 

Browne,  Buchanan,  Budd,  Burleigh,  Bumes,  Cabell,  and  siim  a  certificate  in  the  words  following : 
Caldwell,  Felix  Campbell,  J.  £.  Campbell,  Candler, 

Carleton,  Cassidy,  Clardy,  Clements,  Converse,  Cov-  certifioate  of  ELwmoir. 

ington,  8.  8.  Cox,  W.  R.  Cox.  Crisp,  D.  B.  Culber-  Be  it  known  that  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepre- 

son,  Damn,  L.  H.  Davis,  Dibrell.  Dockeiy,  Dors-  lentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  having 

hebner,   J[)owd,    Dunn,   £aton,   £ldredge,    Elliott,  been  convened  in  the  dty  of  Washington,  on  the  se&- 
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ood  Wednesday  in  Febmaiyj  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  importation  of  the  person  or  persons  whose  labor  or 

1385,  the  underwritten  President  of  the  Senate  pro  service  is  contractea  for  into  the  United  States,  shall 

tsa^ort  did,  in  the  presence  of  the  said  Senate  and  be  utterly  void  and  of  no  effect. 

House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates  and  Seo.  8.  That  for  ever^  violation  of  any  of  the  pro- 

count  all  the  votes  of  the  electors  for  President  and  visions  of  se^ion  1  of  this  act  the  person,  piirtnennip, 

Yioe-President  of  the  United  States ;  whereupon  it  company^  or  corporation  violating  the  same,  by  know- 

ufpeared  that  Grover  Cleveland,  of  the  State  of  New  ingly  assisting,  encouraging,  or  soliciting  the  migra- 

York,  had  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  electors  as  tlou  or  importation  of  any  alien  or  aliens,  foreigner  or 

PresidiAt,  and  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  of  the  State  of  foreigners,  into  the  United  States,  its  Territories,  or 

Indiana,  had  a  migority  of  the  votes  of  the  electors  as  the  district  of  Columbia,  to  pertbrm  labor  or  service 

Vioe-President.  of  any  kind  under  contract  or  agreement,  express  or 

By  aU  of  which  it  appears  that  Grover  Cleveland,  implied,  parol  or  special,  with  such  alien  or  aliens, 

of  the  State  of  New  York,  has  been  duly  elected  Presi-  foreig[ner  or  foreigners,  previous  to  becoming  residents 

dent,  and  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  of  the  State  of  In-  or  citizens  of  the  United  States,  sliall  forfeit  and  pay 

diaoA,  has  been  duly  elected  Vice-President,  of  the  for  every  such  offense  the  sum  of  $1,000.  which  may 

United  States,  agreeably  to  the  Constitution,  for  the  be  sued  for  and  recovered  by  the  United  btates  or  any 

term  of  four  years,  beginning  on  the  4th  day  or  March,  person  who  shall  first  brin^  his  action  therefor,  ii> 

1S35.  eluding  any  such  alien  or  foreigner  who  mav  be  a 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  party  to  any  such  contract  or  agreement,  as  aebts  of 

aled  with  tike  amount  are  now  recovered  in  the  Circuit  Courts  of 


thia day  of  February,  1885,  and  have  sealed 

ttie  seal  of  tne  Senate.  the  United  States,  the  proceeds  to  be  paid  into  the 

And  that  the  committee  hereby  appointed,  when  Treasury  of  the  United  States:  and  separate  suits  may 

notiiyio2  the  persons  elected  of  tneir  election  to  the  be  brought  for  each  alien  or  roreigner  being  a  partv 

<^ces  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  to  such  contract  or  a^eement  aforesaid.   And  it  shall 

States,  shall  present  to  each  of  them  a  duly  authenti-  be  the  duty  of  the  district  attorney  of  the  proper  dls- 

cated  copy  of  the  foregoing  certificate.  trict  to  prosecute  every  such  suit  at  the  expense  of  the 

United  States. 

This  resolution  came  np  for  consideration  in  Seo.  4.  That  the  master  of  any  vessel  who  shall 

the  Senate  next  day,  February  12th,  and  was  knowingly  bring  within  the  United  States  on  any 

referred  to  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  !^^fJ!!?!!^»^°,  ^^^.t*  °^ 

«,     ^            ta  •     1         av       i»        Ai-  A  ^L    r«  _A  wiy  foreign  port  or  place,  any  alien  laborer,  mechanic. 

Elections.    It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Forty-  or  artisan  who,  previous  to  embarkation  on  such  ves- 

eigbth  Congress  was  determined,  in  the  ab-  sel,  had  entered  into  contract  or  agreement,  parol  or 

sence  of  continaons  precedent,  to  let  the  sim-  special,  expressed  or  implied,  to  perform  labor  or 

pic  declaration  of  the  result  of  the  electoral  *5''^>^  ^  ^^  United  States,  shija;  be  deemed  guilty 

-«*-. :«  ♦K^  \^\^k-  A^n»An+:^»  ^^^^A  ^«  A^^i^i^^  o*  tt  mifldemeaoor,  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be 

vote  m  the  jomt  convention  stand  as  decisive  punished  by  a  fine  of  Aot  less  than  $600  for  each  and 

and  concmsive.  every  such  alien  laborer,  mechanic,  or  artisan  so 

FffdgB  Cwtract  Laktr. — Deo.  0,  1884,  in  the  brought  as  atbresaid,  and  may  also  be  imprisoned  lor 

Senate,  Mr.  Blair,  of  New  Hampshire,  brought  « t«nn  not  exceeding  six  months, 

up  the  bill  '^to  prohibit  the  importation  and  „/*^-  ^-  ^bat  noUimg  in  this  act  shall  be  so  con- 

•x2         fi  ^      '            ^^1-              J  strued  as  to  prevent  any  citizen  or  subject  of  any  for- 

migration  of  foreigners  and  aliens  under  con-  dgn  country  temporarily  residing  in  the  United  States, 

tract  or  agreement  to  perform  labor  in  the  either  m  private  or  offldal  capacity,  from  engaging. 

United  States,  its  Territories,  and  the  District  under  contract  or  otherwise,  persons  not  rosloents  or 

of  Columbia."     This  measure  originated  in  the  oit^n»  of  the  Umted  States  to  act  as  private  secre- 

House,  where  it  was  debated  at  great  length  J«-K«»«'^»">  ^K  ^T^'^J^/iT^  toreigner  t»m- 

,.'?«*.         •    ^^^t;'"^  **"  6»^*»«  ^  **,,  porarily  residing  m  the  United  States  as  aforesaid; 

dunog  the  hrst  session  of  Congress,  and  finally  nor  shall  this  act  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  any 

passed  without  a  <^11  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  person  or  persons,  partnership,  or  corporation  from 

It  was  taken  up  in  the  Senate  and  discussed  engaging,  under  contract  or  agreement,  skilled  work- 

during  the  same  session,  but  was  not  pat  to  a  ??«?,  ?c5r^  countries  to  perform  labor  in  the 

»«>r^  rin.;.^  4ko>  ^^^^A  .^aSo..«  »k^  k:ii  -,»«  tmted  States  m  or  upon  any  new  industry  not  at 

vote.     Dnnng  the  second  session  the  bill  was  ^^^^^  established  in  the  United  States:  Aovided, 

folly  debated  m  the  Senate  and  every  effort  to  That  skilled  labor  for  that  purpose  can  not  be  other- 

chaiige  its  character  materially  was  defeated,  wise  obtuned ;  nor  shall  tne  provisions  of  this  act 

though  various  yerbal  changes  were  made  in  »PPJy  ^  professional  actors,  lecturers,  or  singers,  nor 

Ae  text.     Feb.  18,  1886,  it  was  passed,  as  i2,?2Sr.^^tTSi1^"nri^S,t°a^*"^^^^^ 

xoilows .  construed  as  prohibiting  any  individual  from  assisting 

Sao.  1.  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  ^  member  of  his  family  or  any  relative  to  migrate 

it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  Somplny,  partner-  *^"  '°7  mj?"^  wintry  to  theUnited  States 

Bhip,  or  oorporalaon,  in  any  manlier  WhabiSver,  to  ,  ^^\^  J^^/1  ^^^"^  ^^  P?**  t^  ^"^^  conflicting 

pieptty  the  transportation  or  in  any  way  aasist  or  en-  herewith  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

comge  the  importation  or  migration  of  Mv  alien  or  The  argument  against  the  bill  was  put  by 

aliena,  any  foreigner  or  foreiffners,  mto  tlie  United  xr^   rT.„i^«   ^p  r«Jx«««^*:««*   .o /rvii^«r<. . 

SmIm,  its  Territo?ries,  or  the  Districi  of  Columbia,  un-  ^\:  Hawley,  of  Connecticut,  as  follows : 

der  eoQtiaot  or  agreement,  parol  or  special,  express  or  "  I  am  a  believer  in  the  most  generous  doc- 

impUed,  made  previons  to  the  importation  or  migra-  trines  of  immigration,  in  the  most  generous 

lion  of  Mieh  aUen  or  diens,  foreigner  or  foreigners,  to  and  liberal  doctrines  toward  people  of  any  part 

iS^iti'^'rrfi.Sr'^tS^  SSJt!lS'of'"ootmS!'^  ?' *«  ".ofJ^  who  desire  to  come  here.    fh« 

Sua!  «.  That  aU  contracts  or  i^reements,  express  '*  **>«  existmg  law,  or  the  old  law.    Blackstone 

or  implied,  parol  or  special,  which  may  hereafter  be  cautions  us  in  legislatlDg  to  think  of  the  old 

mads  by  and  between  any  person,  company,  partner-  law,  the  mischief,   and  the  remedy.      Now, 

ijdp,or  corporation, and  wivforeigner or  foreigners,  what  is  the  mischief?    Of  the  millions  who 

alien  or  aliens,  to  perform  labor  or  service,  or  havmg  «^^^  ^„««  k^..^  ♦i»«.  .^^^^^  «»»a<.   »uk  o^...,w>.i<» 

reference  to  the  pefformanoe  of  service  or  hibor  by  any  come  over  here  the  great  mass,  with  scarcely 

pwson,  in  the  United  States,  its  Territories,  or  the  measurable  exceptions,  are  people  who  come 

Steict  of  Colnml^,  previous  to  the  migration  or  here  to  better  their  condition  in  every  respect. 
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I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  mfgority  of  nral  flow  of  immigration  from  anj  other  land 
them  reason  oarefnlly  as  to  the  difference  be-  to  the  United  States.  It  leaves  all  natural 
tween  fi^ovemmental  institutions,  but  they  be-  laws,  bnsiness  laws,  social  laws,  industrial 
lieve  that  here  they  can  get  better  wages  for  laws  to  their  natural  effect  and  operation, 
their  labor,  live  in  better  houses,  be  able  to  But  it  does  undertake  to  prohibit  the  efforts 
clothe  and  educate  themselves  and  their  chil-  of  corporations  and  of  individuals,  of  capi* 
dren  to  better  advantage,  and  therefore  they  talists,  which  have  been  put  fortli  to  some  ex- 
come.  They  are  the  vast  majority  oi  the  peo-  tent  in  this  country  to  introduce  into  it  the 
pie  who  come  here.  cheap  and  servile  labor  of  foreign  lands,  and. 

**  What  are  the  exceptions  to  this  general  when  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  so  for  the  good 

fact?    I  wi]l  acknowledge  that  there  are  some  of  the  American  people  and  the  promotion  of 

evils.   I  will  acknowledge  that  it  is  against  the  Americad  industries,  the  skilled  labor  of  other 

true  policy  of  settlement  here  to  encourage  the  countries,  because  that  labor,  as  we  know,  can 

coming  of  numbers  of  very  ignorant  laborers  be  commanded  at  very  greatly  reduced  wages 

from  abroad,  an  ignorant  and  a  degraded  class  as  compared  with  what  we  pay  to  the  working 

of  laborers,  who  are  willing  to  come  here  and  people  of  our  own  country, 
engage  themselves  before  they  come  to  work        '*  There  hare  been  repeated  instances  in  all 

at  a  very  small  price;  but  I  think  it  has  very  the  great  industries  of  this  country  where  such 

seldom  happened  that  they  have  not  found  out  importation  has  been  made  for  the  purpose 

before  they  have  been  here  long  that  they  can  of  effecting  a  reduction  of  the  natural  rate  of 

get  better  wages.    There  have  been  very  few  wages  in  this  country  such  as  our  working 

who  have  come  here  so  ignorant  as  not  to  dis-  people  seem  to  be  entitled  to,  such  as  are  indis- 

cover  that  they  could  get  a  dollar  and  a  half  pensable  in  order  that  they  may  participate  by 

instead  of  a  dollar  and  a  quarter,  and  they  purchase  (for  we  have  nothing  that  we  do  not 

are  pretty  apt  to  ask  what  their  labor  is  worth  pay  for  with  money  in  this  world)  in  their  due 

after  they  have  been  here  a  short  time.  and  just  proportion  of  the  benefits  of  civiliza- 

^*  Should  some  of  these  laborers  violate  the  tion  and  of  the  principles  of  American  hberty 
contract  that  brought  them  to  our  shores,  I  do  realized.  It  was  in  evidence  before  the  corn- 
not  see  what  remedy  the  employer  is  to  have,  mittee  of  the  House,  and  I  was  so  informed 
for  the  laborer  is  not  a  slave.  He  can  bring  personally  by  some  of  the  leading  representa- 
his  action  for  a  violation  of  the  contract,  and  tives  of  the  laboring  element  of  the  glass  in- 
the  damages  he  would  get  from  an  American  dustry  in  this  country,  that  the  introduction  of 
court  may  be  imagined.  For  example,  a  labor-  skilled  glass  workmen  from  the  old  countries 
er  came  here  under  an  agreement  to  work  two  by  the  practice  which  is  prohibited  by  the  bill 
years  for  fifty  cents  a  day;  what  damages  would  — that  is,  by  contracts  made  in  advance  for  the 
court  and  jury  be  likely  to  give  the  employer  services  of  skilled  laborers  abroad — had  the 
who  obtained  judgment  a^inst  a  penniless  and  effect  to  reduce  at  least  25  per  cent  the  pre- 
ignorant  laborer  for  the  violation  of  a  contract  viously  existing  rates  and  the  natural  rates  of 
made  in  a  foreign  country?  Is  it  likely  that  wages  to  those  workmen  who  were  engaged  in 
men  are  employed  for  a  long  time  in  this  ooun-  that  industry.^' 

try  upon  very  low  wages,  wages  that  are  a       Mr.  Ingalls,  of  Kansas,  favored  the  measure 

degradation  to  the  laborers  themselves  or  to  as  excluding  dangerous  elements:   *^Sir,  the 

the  laborers  around  them  ?  condition  of  society  is  serious  and  demands 

^'  So  I  think  the  evil  is  exaggerated.    But  I  comment.    The  nations  of  the  earth,  under 

am  willing  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  an  this  doctrine  of  natural  right — the  right  of 

evil.    It  is  a  very  discreditable  and  disgraceful  every  man  on  the  face  of  the  planet  to  come 

thing,  unjust  to  American  citizens,  that  a  body  to  the  United  States  if  he  wants  to — have  been 

of  men  should  be  invited  over  here  virtually  to  for  a  generation  dumping  their  paupers,  their 

assume  the  condition  of  slaves  or  of  peasants  dangerous   and   criminid   classes,    upon    our 

or  peons ;  and  if  there  were  a  way  of  correct-  shores  under  one  pretext  and  another,  until 

ing  that,  I  should  be  glad  to  do  it.    Perhaps  I  am  well-nigh  persuaded,  in  view  of  recent 

there  is;  perhaps  this  body  will  do  it;  but  the  demonstrations  m  New  York,  in   Cincinnati, 

bill  is  in  contravention  of  natural  right,  and  in  Pittsburg,  and  Chicago,  that  the  time  has 

should  be  very  carefully  considered."  come  to  consider  whether  it  may  not  be  pa- 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Blair  stated  the  pur-  triotio  and  prudent  in  some  degree  to  modify 
pose  of  the  bill  as  follows :  *^The  bill  is  aimed  existing  views  as  to  the  significance  of  tlie 
at  slavery  rather  than  freedom.  It  is  designed  Declaration  of  American  Independence  and 
to  prevent  substantially  the  oooly  practices  the  universal  rights  of  man.  I  hazard  nothing 
which  have  been  initiated  and  carried  on  to  a  of  veracity  in  saying  that  there  are  elements  in 
eonsiderable  extent  between  America  and  £u-  this  country  at  wonc  now  which  will  require, 
rope,  and  which  we  have  undertaken  to  pro-  as  I  said  the  other  day  in  debate  upon  another 
hibit,  not  alone  in  the  forum  of  general  public  subject,  the  very  active  coalition  of  the  eon- 
sentiment,  but  in  the  legislation  which  both  servative  forces  of  oar  system  if  we  desire  to 
parties  and  the  majorities  in  both  branches  of  prevent  organic  changes  in  our  form  of  govem- 
Gongres9  have  seen  fit  to  enact.  ment  through  destructive  assaults  upon  our 

"  The  bill  does  not  aim  to  prohibit  the  nat-  institutions,  upon  our  accumulations,  upon  oiu: 
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indostriefi,  upon  everything  that  by  the  grace  tract  and  those  who  are  sabjected  to  its  per- 

of  God  under  oar  civilization  baa  made  Amer*  nicioas  and  destructive  influences." 

ica  what  we  are  proud  to   claim  it  to  be  Mr.  Piatt,  of  Connecticut,  argued  that  the 

to-daj.  prosperity  of  our  institutions  depends  upon 

'*  The  recent  violent  demonstrations  in  van-  the  prosperity  of  the  working  people,  and  as- 

ous  parts  of  this  country  forebode  a  perilous  serted  the  necessity  of  preventing  all  schemes 

crisia,  and  unless  measures  are  taken  to  protect  that  make  for  the  degradation  of  labor : 

the  American  people,  to  protect  this  great  civil-  *^  A  majority  of  the  citizens  of  this  republic 

ization  that  we  have  builded  here  by  education,  are  wage- workers.    Possibly  the  statistics  of 

by  religion,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  the  nat-  the  census  do  not  quite  bear  me  out  in  that 

ural  rights  of  man,  within  a  brief  space  dangers  statement     I  think,  although  I  have  not  the 

as  great  as  those  that  have  overthrown  mon-  statistics  at  hand,  that  the  number  of  those  en- 

archs  and  despots  may  with  ruthless  rage  assail  gaged  in  gainful  occupations,  as  they  are  called, 

the  institutions  of  republican  freeilom.  is  stated  at  47  per  cent,  of  the  entire  popula- 

^  The  Mocialistic  and  agrarian  demonstrations  tion,  but  there  are  many  other  persons  to  be 
that  are  nightly  made  in  our  great  cities  must  added  to  that  list  who  do  not  come  within  the 
}?ive  us  pause.  War  has  been  declared  upon  census  clHSsification.  So  I  think  I  am  correct 
property.  The  declaration  has  been  openly  in  my  statement  that  more  than  one  half  of 
announced  that  property  is  robbery;  and  the  the  citizens  of  this  republic  are  engaged  to- 
open  avowals  of  that  class  of  men  who  have  day  in  earning  wages. 

been  admitted  into  this  country  under  the  spe-  ^^  They  are  the  majority  of  the  voters  of  this 
cious  application  of  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  land,  laborers,  men  who  earn  their  bread  by 
rights  of  man  to  go  whither  he  will,  irrespeo-  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  The  most  important 
tive  of  the  purposes  for  which  he  migrates,  problem  presented  to  the  American  people  to- 
leave  little  room  to  doubt  that,  in  the  event  of  day  is  what  shall  be  the  condition,  what  the 
another  great  financial  crash  or  panic  in  this  cliaracter  of  that  class  of  its  citizens.  Other 
country,  dangerous  outbreaks  may  be  expected  governments  based  upon  other  principles,  mo- 
in  our  great  commercial  centers.  Already  ap-  narchical  governments,  arbitrary  governments, 
peals  are  made  to  the  unemployed,  men  who  governments  of  the  strong  hand,  may  live  and 
have  come  here  under  one  pretext  or  another  prosper  and  thrive  to  a  certain  extent,  although 
to  better  their  condition,  to  commence  their  the  character,  the  social,  the  mental,  and  tlie 
assaults  upon  what  they  are  pleased  to  term  moral  condition  of  its  laboring  classes  may  be 
the  ui^ost  accumulations  of  our  manufacturers  neglected,  and  may  not  be  deemed  proper  sub- 
aad  merchants,  to  secure  what  is  called  in  the  iects  for  legislation.  But  in  a  republic  I  he- 
language  of  these  apostles  of  anarchy  the  forci-  lieve,  and  I  state  as  the  result  of  mature  thought 
ble  distribution  of  property,  under  the  doctrine  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  system  of  govern- 
of  the  natural  right  of  one  man  to  have  just  as  ment  long  to  survive  unless  there  be  passed 
much  as  any  other  man  has.  such  laws,  unless  there  be  adopted  such  poli- 

''  I  do  not  regard  the  bill  as  a  perfect  meas-  cies  as  tend  to  elevate,  to  dignify,  and  to  enno- 

nre ;  it  has  some  provisions  to  which  I  yield  ble  all  its  laboring  classes.    In  this  Govem- 

relnctant  assent;   I  should  be  glad  to  see  it  ment  the  working-man  votes,  and  hungry  men 

modified ;   but  it  ia  a  movement  in  the  right  do  not  vote  intelligently.    Men  who  can  only 

direction.    It  calls  the  attention  of  the  people  receive  as  the  result  of  their  toil  just  enough 

to  the  most  formidable  danger  that  threatens  to  keep  from  starvation  and  the  poor-house, 

ua,  and  that  is  this  ceaseless,  endless  incursion  are  not  patriotic,  or  if  they  are  will  not  long 

of  elements  that  come  not  for  the  purpose  of  be  patriotic  to  the  extent  of  being  willing  to 

building  up,  of  elevating,  but  for  tlie  purpose  fight  for  and  defend  the  institutions  of  their 

of  overthrowing  and  destroying.  government. 

^  Inaamuch  as  the  object  of  the  bill  pro-  *^  It  becomes,  then,  the  duty  of  all  men  who 
pounded  by  the  Senator  fh>m  New  Hampshire  have  to  do  with  the  legislation  of  the  country 
18  to  exclude  those  men  sought  to  be  imported  to  see,  first  of  all,  that  such  policies  are  adopt- 
here  under  contract  made  in  a  foreign  country  ed  and  such  laws  enacted  as  will  tend  to  ele- 
for  the  purpose  of  laboring  at  lose  wages  than  vate  the  laboring  citizens  of  the  country.  I 
thoee  already  employed  can  afford  to  accept,  I  said,  therefore,  that  you  must  add  to  virtue 
shaQ  vote  for  it  with  pleasure.  We  have  for  and  intelligence  the  prosperity  of  the  citizen, 
years  past  been  declaring  that  the  interests  of  if  you  expect  the  republic  to  endure ;  and 
Ameriean  labor  should  be  protected ;  and  we  prosperity  of  the  citizen  means  fair,  remunera- 
are  now  to  aay  whether  the  interests  of  the  tive  wages  for  his  labor.  The  tendency  in  a 
American  laborer  shall  not  be  protected,  not  country  which  seeks  to  lower  the  standard  of 
alone  against  the  competition  of  the  pauper  wages  below  fair  remuneration  is  wrong  and 
and  ill-paid  labor  of  Europe,  but  against*  that  vicious  and  destructive  of  republican  institu- 
moflt  infiunous  free  trade  in  labor  itself  which  tions.  We  owe  our  marvelous  growth  in  this 
imports  men  here  under  a  servile  contract  that  country  more  to  the  character  of  the  men  who 
ia  worse  than  the  African  slavery  of  the  South,  have  worked  with  their  hands  from  the  founda- 
an  ignoble  and  degrading  competition — ignoble  tion  of  the  Government  to  this  time  than  to 
and  degrading  alike  to  those  who  make  the  con-  any  other  one  cause.    It  has  been  so  hereto- 
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fore  in  this  GoTemment  that  the  man  who  methods  of  the  Irish  people,  bat  while  we  are 

woald  honestly  work  coald  receive  fair  com*  preparing  and  experimenting  with  dynamite  to 

pensation  for  his  work,   by  which  I  mean  blow  vessels  oat  of  the  water  and  to  drown 

enough  so  that  he  could  do  something  more  people  in  the  ocean,  it  scarcely  becomes  ns  to 

than  keep  himself  alive  and  keep  his  family  say  that  a  people  who  do    not  constitute  a 

alive,  and  avoid  the  poor-hoase."  government  and  can  not  make  a  proclamation 

In  the  Senate  the  vote  on  the  passage  of  the  of  war  shall  not  use  the  same  instmments  of 

bill  was  as  follows :  war  that  we  would  nse  under  the  same  cir- 

Yea8— Aldrich,  Allison,  Blair,  Bowen,  Brown,  camstances.    Pat  any  of  us  in  a  country  where 

Call,  Camden,  Cameron  of  WifscoDsin,  Chaoe,  Conger,  we  could  not  own  land,  where  we  could  not 

T^         T^  V  V    „,     «       ^          ^.,  exercise  the  God-given  right  of  owning  a  foot 

land,  even  though  we  earned  it  by  the  sweat 

^^.MM^.,M>^  «*w*  ..«.„w,  «*-.*vu^,  ^*..«*  «.  X.—X.V.OME,  ^^^  faces,  and  then  see  what  kind  of  meth- 

Miller  of  hew  York,  Mitchell,  ikorrill.  Palmer,  Pike,  ods  we  would  employ. 

Piatt,  Plumb,  Pu^h.  Kansom,  Sabin,  Sawver,  Sewell,  "  I  do  not  mean  to  justify  the  method,  but  I 

ShermMi,  Van  W^  ck,  Vest,  Voorhees,  Walker,  WU-  ^^  mean  to  say  that  I  shall  not  here  vote  for  any 

"^NAYB-Butler,  Groome,  Hampton,  Hawley,  Maxey,  r?«)lntion  that  may  be  distorted  into  an  expres- 

Morgan,  Saulsbury,  Vance,  Williamii— 9.  s«ion  of  sympathy,  or  even  ot  common  fellowship, 

AB8BNT— Bayard,  Beok,  Cameron  of  Pennaylyanio,  with  a  country  that  knows  nothing  but  tyran- 

S^S^S^^'  ^^,^®'  ^°l^Sl"i  Edmunds,  Farley,  GarlMid,  ny,  that  practices  nothing  but  cruelty  in  her 

SSSn'^  Kiiirr^rfair-  '^^'"^'  ^"^  •*«^/«d  give.  n«.e  of  her  snbject.  the  exer- 

■c  V           «o    ^1      TT                       J  .     .1^  cise  of  that  liberty  which  we  say  on  this  side 

February  28,  the  House  concurred  in  the  ^f  ^h^  ^^j^ntio  belongs  to  every  one.    But  a 

Senate  s  amendments,  and  March  2  the  Presi-  g^ort  time  ago  both  houses  of  the  United  States 

dent  approved  of  the  measure.  Congress  were  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  ren- 

Djumtte  ExpMM  tai  Ufidefc--Jan.  24,  on  the  ^^ring  of  a  judicial  opinion  in  England,  then 

receipt  of  news  of  the  dynamite  explosion  in  drying  some  Irishmen,  in  which  the  judge  vio- 

tlie  British  Parliament  House,  Mr.  Bayard,  of  lated  every  principle  of  the  common  law  (and 

Delawai-e,  offered  the  following  resolution  in  ^^out  all  I  like  England  for  is  her  common 

the  Senate:  1^^)^  violated  every  principle  of  the  BiD  of 

Jietolvsd,  That  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  Rigbte,  of  Magna  Charts,  of  the  Constitution 
St^^^x^^^^^^^^^  oftheUnitedStates,bydeterminingaquestion 
er  public  buildinRs  in  London,  and  hereby  expresses  ©f  fact  for  the  jury  itself.  Was  there  any  ex- 
its horror  and  detestation  of  such  monstrous  crimes  pression  of  indignation  here  by  the  Senate 
against  oiviliiation.  thenf    None  that  I  heard  of;  none  that  the 

Jan.  26,  the  resolution  was  amended  by  in-  country  has  heard  of.  If  an  English  judge  can 
sorting  the  clause  *'  and  to  imperil  the  lives  of  sit  upon  the  bench  there,  with  an  Irisnman  be- 
in  nocent  and  unsuspecting  persons  "  after  the  fore  him  on  trial  for  his  life,  and  can  say  to 
word  "  London,"  and  it  was  then  passed  as  the  jury,  *  These  are  the  facts,*  and  that  elicits 
amended,  Mr.  Riddleberger,  of  Virginia,  alone  no  expression  of  indignation  on  the  part  of  the 
voting  against  it.  In  explanation  of  the  resolu-  law-making  power  of  the  United  States,  then 
tion  Mr.  Bayard  said :  **  Mr.  President,  I  am  bet-  I  ask  to  be  excused  from  expressing  my  sym- 
ter  satitified  after  the  lapse  of  a  day  to  ask  now  pathy  in  a  matter  such  as  we  now  have  under 
for  the  adoption  by  the  Senate  of  the  resolution  consideration." 

offered  by  me  at  the  close  of  the  last  legisla-  Jan.  26,  Mr.  Findlay,  of  Maryland,  presented 

tive  session,  because  this  body  has  now  the  op-  the  following  resolution  in  the  House : 

portiinity  to  affirm  deliberately  what  sponta-  jgsjw/rerf,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  report  at  as 

neously  and  instinctively  prompted  expression  early  a  date  as  practicable  to  wis  house  whether  any 

on  the  instant  of  information  of  the  uncivilized,  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  persons  domiciled  or 

cruel,  and  barbarous  attempt  to  destroy  in  an-  residinfir  within  the  same  were  ooncerncd  or  partid- 

other  country  ho.„.n  Hfe/«.d  with  it  public  Pr4l^oL^i^S^„%^&?§e"tX"5«1'^^n 

bmldings  dedicated  to  a  government  of  laws,  of  such  mformation  is  compatible  with  the  public 

in  the  vain  hope,  possibly,  to  gain  relief  from  servioe. 

suffering  by  thus  overthrowing  law  itself  in  its  ^     ,              ,      »»    r»     .       *  vr      -tr    i. 

very  citadel,  and  at  the  cost  of  suffering  and  On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Hewitt,  of  New  York, 

death  to  innocent  persons."  presented  the  following  resolution : 

Mr.  Riddleberger,  in  opposition  to  the  reso-  Rttolv^d.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be  re<^tiested 

lution  said :  "  It  is  a  resolution  expressive  of  to  inform  this  house,  if  it  be  not  incompatible  with  the 

the  indignation  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  public  interest,  ^^«tl»«V^o  .^«Ifrtm«^^^ 

ti¥^*^  «?  ♦K^  Ki»»{»»  «,v  ^#  ^^^^\^  w«$i^;»^  sionofany  information  tending  to  connect  any  peiBon 

Sta^  at  the  blowmg  up  of  certoin  buildings  ^^  persons  resident  in  this  couStr^-,  and  enjoying  the 

m  England,  because  forsooth  it  was  destruc-  protection  of  its  laws,  with  attempts  to  destroy  life 

tive  of  buildings  in  which  the  laws  of  England  and  property  wiUiin  the  dominion  of  any  foreign 

are  made  which  guarantee  liberty  to  the  sub-  po^w  with  which  we  have  treaties  of  pewjs  mkI  am- 

iccto  of  Gre«t  Britain     Th.t  re«on  i.  not  «.f.  !ytnr^ShS^:".?'ln't^«'^fc-$^bo'?^ 

ficient  to  induce  me  to  vote  for  the  resolution.  rfpaWe  or  necessary  to  be  enacteid  into  law  for  the 

We  can  not  be  expected  to  approve  all  the  pmiishmentofsuchontnges. 
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Feb.  2,  Mr.  Belmont,  of  l^ew  York,  present-  United  Statea,  indirectly  at  least,  to  the  side 

ed  the  following  resolation  :  of  this  personal  controversy,  which  belongs  to 

Re9oh4d,  Th«t  the  Secretary  of  State  be  roquested  General  Sherman  and  his  friends, 

to  forthwitik  inform  the  House,  provided  such  commu-  "  Without  going  into  the  history  of  this  mat- 

nioation  be  Dot  deemed  Incompatible  with  the  publio  ^r  I  state,  what  is  known  to  the  whole  coun- 

interest,  whether  prnot  anv  representotioM  have  be^^^  ^      ^^ifLt  in  October  last,  at  a  meeting  of  Frank 

either  formally  or  mformaliy  made  to  this  Government  -n    r>i  :    t>     ..  vr     i    ^/l\.^  n^^^A  a-^-^^-^u^ 

br  the  BritUfi  Government  growing  out  of  the  use  of  P-  Bla  r  Post  No.  1,  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 

dVnamite  in  London.    If  such  repreeentatiomi  have  Repablic,  m  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  General  Sber- 


the  representations  or  communications  have  been  ver-  "»  "«*  owua  tottci,  «k»  «  x^p^iu,^  i«  «»»« 

bal,  then  a  statement  of  their  tenor  and  purport.  Baid,  from  Mr.  Davis  to  a  gentleman  once  the 

^  ,  ^.  1,      ^       J  .    ^v  Governor  of  a  Confederate  State  and  now  a 

These  resolutions  were  all  referred  to  the  member  of  this  body,  which  stated  that  Jeffer- 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  which  at  the  ^^  fj^^jg  ^  President  of  the  late  C6nfederaoy 

close  of  the  session  reported  them  back,  with  j,^^  threatened  to  coerce  any  one  of  the  South- 

a  recommendation  that  they  he  on  the  table.  ^^  g^^^es  which  attempted  to  secede  from  the 

Mr.  Dorsheimer,  of  New  York,  introduced  Confederacy,  thereby  giving  the  lie  to  his  ex- 

Jan.  26  a  bill  "  to  prevent  and  punish  crimes  pression  of  belief  in  State  rights,  and  falsifying 

committed  by  meaus  of  explosive  compounds,  ^^  ^^^^  „        ^yAqYi  the  Southern  States 

which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju-  ^^bA  gone  into  the  war. 
diciary,  .and  never  came  up  for  consideration  in        ur^^^^  statement  was  published  and  wide- 

the  House.  t      «  •    *v    a      *    -»#  spread  through  the  newspapers  of  the  country. 

1»aTb  aii  ft«nMii.--Jan.  8,  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  ^^  jj^^jg  responded  by  stating  that  no  such 

Hawley,  of  Connecticut,  presented  the  follow-  ^^^^^  jj^  ^^^^  existed,  and  that  he  challenged 

ing  resolution;  j^  production,  and  in  the  absence  of  that  let- 

Bsiolvfdy  That  Uio  President  of  the  United  States  ter  he  pronounced  it  a  deliberate  slander.   The 

^  «*°.'^-n^I™.i?w«^';i?St«^T^,vl^^  issue  was  made  up,  and  General  Sherman  pub- 

be  not  moompatible  witn  tlie  puono  mterost,  to  com-  ,,  ,  ,   .     *^2,  ,  '^t     ■, 

muniaite  to  the  Senate  a  historical  statement  concern-  "oly  avowed  to  all  persons  who  approached 

in^tbe  publio  policy  of  the  Executive  Department  of  him  that  he  proposed  to  make  his  answer  to 

the  Confederate  States,  during  the  late  war  of  the  ro-  Mr.  Davis  through  the  War  Department  at 

l«lUon,  reported  to  have  been  lately  filed  in  the  War  Washington.    That  answer  has  been  made.    It 

Department  by  General  WUham  T.  Sherman.  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ,^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  1^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^ 

The  subject  was  debated  Jan.  12  and  18.  member  of  this  body  and  late  the  Governor  of 

The  groandfl  of  opposition  to  the  adoption  of  a  Confederate  State,  but  a  letter  from  Alexan- 

the  resolution  were  stated  by  Mr.  Vest,  of  Mis-  der  H.  Stephens,  Vice-President  of  the  Conf  ed- 

souri,  among  others :  eracy,  to  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  in  which  he 

*^  I  very  much  regret  the  introduction  of  this  expressed  his  distrust  and  suspicion  of  Mr.  Da- 
reaolation,  not  that  as  an  ex-Confederate  I  have  vis  and  his  ultimate  designs  in  the  war.  An- 
the  slightest  objection  to  the  largest  amount  other  one  of  these  documents  is  a  message  sent 
of  publicity  to  the  political  history  of  the  late  by  Jefferson  Davis  to  the  Confederate  Con- 
Confederate  States,  but  I  regret  it  for  the  gress,  or  to  the  Confederate  Senate  in  secret 
reason  that  it  places  the  Senate  of  the  United  session,  in  which  he  recommended  the  suspen- 
Statea  in  the  attitude  of  becoming  indirectly  sion  of  the  writ  of  habeoi  eorpu».  Both  these 
at  least  a  party  to  a  personal  controversy  in  documents  have  been  published  in  the  public 
the  public  papers  of  the  country.  The  Senate  press ;  they  are  found  in  the  New  York  papers 
of  tne  United  States  has  over  and  over  again  of  yesterday,  and  the  letter  of  Mr.  Stephens  to 
refused  to  make  investigation  even  when  a  Mr.  Johnson  is  also  found  in  the  Washmgton 
member  of  this  body  rose  and  called  attention  city  papers  of  to-day. 

to  libels  upon  him  in  the  public  press ;  but  the  *^  Is  it  fair,  is  it  right,  is  it  manly  now,  when 
rule  of  the  Senate  has  been,  and  I  presume  it  Mr.  Davis  can  not  be  heard  upon  this  floor  un- 
will  be  adhered  to  in  the  future,  to  remand  less  it  be  through  the  mouth  of  some  one  who 
any  Senator  who  has  complaint  of  this  sort  chooses  to  espouse  and  advocate  his  side  of  this 
to  the  remedies  furnished  by  the  laws  of  the  controversy — ^is  it  right  now  to  use  the  Gov- 
coantry,  and  by  an  appeal  to  public  opinion  emment  of  the  United  States  and  its  instru- 
throagh  the  same  medium  of  communication  mentalities  in  a  personal  controversy,  no  mat- 
by  which  the  libel  was  inflicted.  ter  what  may  be  its  merits,  no  matter  what 

^  My  feeling  toward  General  Sherman  !s  per-  may  be  the  position  of  the  parties  to  it  f 
sonally  of  the  kindest  description.    He  is  my        *^  Sir,  there  can  come  no  good  from  this  in- 

eonsUtaent  and  I  believe  my  personal  friend ;  vestigation.    Its  only  result  will  be — I  charge 

I  have  every  reason  to  think  so ;  but  it  is  simple  it  not  as  the  object — to  arouse  the  bitter  memo- 

]iifltice(andju8ticetoamanof  whomtheremay  ries  of  the  war.    It  will  add  nothing  to  the 

be  great  diversity  of  opinion,  but  who  is  still  political  history  of  the  Confederate  States. 

entitled  to  a  fi^r  and  honest  trial  before  this  Jefferson  Davis  to-day  is  an  old  man,  broken 

or  any  other  tribunal)  to  say  that  the  passage  in  fortune  and  in  health,  and  living  among  the 

of  thia  reaolntion  commits  the  Senate  of  the  people  who  honor  and  love  him.    If  the  resolu- 
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tion  be  passed  it  will  necessitate,  upon  my  part  the  statement  by  Gren.  SLerman  now  in  the 
at  least,  the  pablio  avowal  (I  was  a  memb^  of  War  Department,  are  that  he  regarded  Jeffer. 
the  Confederate  States  Senate)  that  I  opposed  son  Davis  not  only  as  a  rebel  bat  as  a  con- 
with  all  my  force  measures  which  were  advo-  spirator,  and  that  he  saw  not  only  letters  bat 
cated  by  Mr.  Davis,  and  which  I  thought  were  papers  captured  daring  the  war,  and  especially 
not  for  the  public  welfare  of  the  Oonfederacy,  while  he  was  marching  in  his  well-known 
and  it  will  necessitate  the  avowal  also  that  I  march  through  Georgia,  which  tended  to  show 
believe,  as  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  that  Jefferson  Davis  while  the  war  was  pro- 
Southern  people  who  risked  and  lost  all  in  that  greasing  had  abandoned  his  State- rights  doc- 
terrible  straggle  to-day  believe,  and  will  al-  trines  and  had  become  practically  a  dictator  in 
ways  believe,  that  Jefferson  Davis  was  aa  true  the  South.  That  was  in  substance  the  state- 
and  loyal  to  the  cause  which  he  espoused  as  ment  made  by  Gen.  Sherman  without  the 
ever  was  wife  to  husband,  as  ever  was  relig-  slightest  personal  reference  to  Jefferson  Davis 
ious  votary  to  the  God  ne  worshiped.  He  as  a  man,  but  only  referring  to  him  as  the 
made  misdakes  unquestionably,  and  who  would  leader  of  the  great  army  and  the  great  cause 
not?  Met  and  surrounded  by  unparalleled  dif-  which  these  soldiers  had  endeavored  to  over- 
ficulties  and  dangers,  arrayed  against  him  the  throw  by  superior  force.  That  was  the  state- 
highest  talent  of  the  Confederate  States  in  the  ment.  As  to  any  personal  controversy  between 
persons  of  political  leaders,  who  would  not  these  two  persons,  there  was  nothing  of  the 
have  been  mistaken  in  the  terrible  ordeal  kind  evinced,  except  Gen.  Sherman  did  insist 
through  which  he  passed  ?  But  I  should  hold  that  he  had  the  historical  right  to  class  Jeffer- 
myself  to  be  recreant  and  dastard,  false  to  the  son  Davis  as  a  conspirator  and  a  traitor.  Did 
memories  of  the  past,  all  that  is  left  to  ua,  that  make  a  pergonal  quarrel  between  Jeffer- 
false  to  my  hopes  m  the  future  aa  an  honor-  son  Davis  ana  W.  T.  Sherman  f  Far  from  it. 
able  man,  if  I  did  not  state  here  and  now  that  I  might  in  the  same  way  make  a  personal 
General  Slierman  is  mistaken  in  the  assertion  quarrel  with  all  the  descendants  of  Benedict  Ar- 
that  the  people  of  the  Confederate  States  did  nold  by  stating  the  historical  fact  about  him. 
not  sympathize  with  their  leader  in  that  terri-  '*  What  followed?  Mr.  Davis,  seeing  this, 
ble  conflict.  I  say  nothing  of  its  merits,  I  say  and  becoming  angered  by  it,  writes  a  very  bit- 
nothing  of  its  history,  I  simply  make  an  avowal  ter  article,  not  to  Gen.  Sherman,  hot  to  some 
here  in  behalf  of  an  absent  man,  who  has  suf-  newspaper  in  which  he  saw  the  publication, 
fered  much,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  in  which  he  said  substantially  Gen.  Sherman 
past  history,  and  who  is  entitled  to  this  avowal  makes  a  false  statement — stronger  language 
from  one  who  shares  with  him  to  day  the  re-  even,  substantially  that  Gen.  Sherman  lied; 
aponaibility  of  that  struggle  and  its  results."  gives  him  the  lie.    This  was  not  addressed  to 

In  support  of  the  resolution,  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Gen.  Sherman.    Gen.  Sherman,  who  had  the 

Ohio,  said :  honor  to  command  the  Army  of  the  United 

**  Mr.  President,  I  should  not  have  said  a  States,  and  had  been,  to  say  the  least,  a  con- 
word  about  this  matter,  being  restrained  by  a  spicuons  actor  in  the  great  military  eventa  ot 
sense  of  personal  delicacy  on  account  of  my  the  war,  and  who  was  still  in  every  sense  an 
relation  with  one  of  the  gentlemen  named  in  officer  of  the  army  subject  to  the  orders  of  the 
the  resolution,  but  for  the  fact  that  Senators  President  of  the  United  States  at  any  time, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  house  seem  to  regard  who  may  be  court-martialed  and  subjected  to 
this  as  a  mere  personal  controversy  between  the  laws  of  war,  did  not  respond  by  a  letter  to 
two  citizens.  I  know  it  will  be  very  much  a  Jefferson  Davis,  or  by  sending  his  views  to  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  Gen.  Sherman  to  learn  public  print  and  thus  getting  into  a  newspaper 
that  this  is  a  controversy  between  himself  and  wrangle.  He  did  exactly  the  opposite  of  that. 
Jefferson  Davis.  He  says  in  the  corresfiond-  As  an  officer  of  the  army  he  gave  to  his  mili- 
ence  that  he  does  not  know  Jefferson  Davis;  tary  superior  the  reasons  and  evidence,  which 
he  did  not  see  him  when  he  was  Secretary  of  justified  every  observation  that  he  haa  made. 
War,  he  was  then  not  in  the  army,  and  he  and  deposited  this  in  the  public  records,  aa  he 
never  has  had  any  personal  relations  with  him  waa  bound  to  do. 

whatever.    Therefore,  there  was  no  contro-        "If  an  officer  of  the  army  of  the  United 

versy  of  a  personal  character  between  them.  States,  whether  retired  or  not,  has  put  upon 

On  the  other  hand.  Gen.  Sherman,  a  citixen  him  any  insult  whatever,  which  amonig  gentle- 

of  St  Louis,  attends  by  invitation  the  Frank  men  would  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  re- 

Blair  Grand  Army  post,  composed  of  soldiers,  proach,  he  is  bound  in  honor  and  by  hie  mill- 

their  wives  and  families.    In  the  course  of  tary  rank  to  make  an  explanation  to  the  proper 

that  meeting,  entirely  impromptu^  without  any  authorities  to  show  that  the  imputation  upon 

preparation,  he  is  called  upon  in  pursuance  of  his  honor  is  not  correct,  and  that  be  only  did 

their  customs  to  make  a  speech,  and  he  does  what  he  was  lustified  in  doinff  in  speaking  of 

so— a  brief  speech,  the  contenta  of  which  were  a  historical  character.    That  is  what  General 

substantially  stated  in  the  pablio  prints  in  St  Sherman  did.    That  is  the  letter  that  he  sent, 

Louis.  after  careful  preparation,  to  the  department 

*^  The  aUegations  contained  in  that  speech,  as  I  have  read  that  letter.    There  ia  not  a  word 

published  in  the  papers  and  aa  mentioned  in  of  personal  nnkindneas  to  Jefferson  Davis  or 
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to  mortal  nan  in  it,,  but  there  are  Btatements  ter,  which  was  captured  in  the  hands  of  the 
there  and  letters  of  a  striking  character,  which  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  a  person 
in  mj  jadgment  onght  to  be  pablished,  so  that  scarcely  less  distingaished  than  Mr.  Stephens 
they  may  become  a  part,  not  of  the  newspaper  — Herschel  V.  Johnson, 
literature  of  the  day,  bat  of  the  pablic  records.  "  That  letter  was  captured  at  the  house  of 
The  first  is — and  I  think  it  is  the  first  time  I  Johnson.  I  have  seen  the  original  of  that  let- 
ever  SAW  it,  though  it  may  have  been  published  ter.  I  know  Mr.  Stephens's  handwriting  both 
before — he  produces  resolutions  adopted  by  a  before  the  war  and  since.  I  know  that  it  is 
meeting  of  Democratic  Senators  ana  members  his  handwriting,  and  it  will  not  be  disputed  by 
from  the  Southern  States  who  were  about  to  any  one.  In  that  Mr.  Stephens  justifies  every 
participate  in  the  rebellion,  in  which  they  re-  word  that  was  said  by  Gen.  Sherman  in  re- 
solved that  they  would  organize  a  separate  gov-  spect  to  the  change  of  mind  in  Jefferson  Davis 
emment,  called  the  Confederate  Government,  in  the  condition  of  affairs  as  they  existed  in 
at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  fixed  the  day,  the-  1864. 
same  day  that  was  subsequently  adopted.  ^*  That  is  not  alL    He  produces  a  message  of 

**They  also  resolved  that  a  committee  of  JeffersonDavishimself,  dated  in  January,  1864, 

three  persons,  consisting  of  Jefferson  Davis  addressed  to  the  Confederate  Congress,  marked 

and  Mr.  Slidell  and  Mr.  Mallory,  should  be  *  secret,*  and  kept  in  the  rebel  archives,  and 

appointed  to  carry  into  execution  the  reso*  found  there  by  an  officer  of  the  United  States 

lotions  adopted,  and  that  a  portion  of  them  Army  when  Richmond  was  taken  by  the  United 

should   remain  in  Congress  so  as  by  their  States  troops.    In  this  official  message,  which 

votes  to  prevent  Congress  from  taking  meas-  has  never  heretofore  been  published,  Jefferson 

ures  to  defeat  or  delay  their  operations  in  the  Davis  says  that  the  movements  in  the  South,  but 

South.   If  that  is  not  a  conspiracy,  in  the  name  especially  in  North  Carolina,  would  tend  to  sub- 

of  God  what  is  ?    Think  of  it!    That  members  vert  the  Confederate  Government  and  must  be 

of  this  body  should  conspire  together  when  resisted  by  every  means  possible,  and  demands 

under  the  same  oath  and  sanction  that  all  of  us  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus.    The  in* 

are  nnder,  should  go  to  a  private  chamber  and  dorsements  on  the  back  of  that  paper  show  that 

there  with  others  resolve  that  they  will  not  in  the  Confederate  Congress  such  a  bill  was 

only  break  np  this  Government  of  ours  but  act-  introduced,  and  was  reported  by  a  committee 

iially  prevent  the  Gk>vemment  from  arming  it-  to  that  Congress.    Whether  the  bill  passed  or 

self  and  defending  its  life  I   That  is  a  conspiracy,  not  is  not  known,  unless  it  is  shown  by  the 

If  that  ia  not  a  conspiracy,  God  knows  what  is.  Confederate  records;  but  it  is  probably  not 

^^  That  justified  General  Sherman  in  one  of  shown  by  these  records,  because  it  was  a  secret 

the  remarks  that  he  made.   The  other  was  that  document.    That  original  document  is  now  in 

a  certain  letter  he  had  seen  himself  from  Jef-  the  hands  of  an  officer  of  the  army,  with  the 

ferson  Davis  to  a  gentleman  since  a  member  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  in  his  own  handwrit- 

of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  tended  to  ing — ^I  am  not  familiar  with  it  at  all,  I  can  not 

ehow  that  Jefferson  Davis  had  changed  his  recognize  it,  but  it  is  said  to  be  so,  and  it  has 

opinions  in  1864 ;  that  instead  of  being  a  State-  all  the  ear-marks  of  an  official  document  pre- 

rights  Democrat,  he  was  practically  intending  cisely  such  as  the  documents  we  have  here 

to  subvert  even  the  government  that  had  been  shown. 

eHtabliahed  in  the  Southern  States.  ^  Now,  Mr.  President^  the  question  is  at 

**  Gen.  Sherman  insists  that  he  did  see  such  this  time,  twenty  years  after  the  war  is  over, 

a  letter,  states  the  circumstances  when  and  when  these  documents  are  first  presented  to  the 

where^  and  that  this  paper  either  came  to  public,  when  they  are  filed  in  the  War  Depart- 

Washington  into  the  general  collection  here,  ment,  whether  it  is  beyond  a  reasonable  rule 

where  it  is  in  the  mass  of  unassorted  docu-  for  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  call  for 

raenta  difficult  to  find,  or  else  it  went  to  Gen.  their  publication.    Publications  in  the  news- 

Shemuui's  headquarters  and  thence  to  the  head-  papers  scatter  and  disappear.    This  paper  is 

quarters  of  Gen.  Sheridan,  where  it  was  de-  filed  in  the  war  records,  but  it  may  not  be 

stroyed  by  the  great  Chicago  fire,  but  that  he  printed  in  the  war  records,  it  may  be  excluded 

did  see  it  and  remembers  its  contents.    To  for  a  technical  reason.    Why  should  we  not 

show  that  the  opinions  avowed  in  the  tetter  print  it,  why  should  there  be  a  single  objection 

were  entertained  and  acted  upon  by  Jefferson  to  it?'* 

Davisi  he  produces  a  letter  from  Alexander  H.  January  18,  the  resolution  was  adopted  by 

Stephens,  then  an  associate  with  Jefferson  Da-  the  following  vote : 
vis  in  the  goyemment  of  the  rebel  confederacy, 

in  which  Mr.  Stephens  says  of  Jefferson  Davis  YitAs-Aldnch,  Allison,  Bayard,  Beck,  Blair,  Bow- 

♦K-»   I.-*  \^m.m  mV^w^A^w^^JK  ks.  fli-..*^  .u^i.i.«  ;i^-  oo,  Camden,  Cameron  of  WiaoooBin,  Cockrell,  Coke, 

that  he  has  abandoned  his  State-nghts  doc-  Conger,  Culfen,  Dawes,  Dolph,  Fair,  Fiy.okrland 

tnne,  that  he  was  then  m  his  opinion  seeking  Gibaonj  Gorman,  Hale,  Harrison,  Hawley,  Hoar,  In- 

to  snbvert  the  very  government  that  had  been  ffalla,  Jackson,  Jonas,  Jones  of  Florida,  Lamar,  Lap- 

esUblished  by  the  Confederate  States.    That  ^i  McMillan,  McPherspn,  Manderron,  MUler  of 

gone  into  the  pubUo  archives  nntd  presented  SheriDan,VaU7^auWy<i,Vobrhees,Waiker,  Will- 
on  this  ooeasion.    It  is  a  very  interestmg  let-  iams,  Wuaon— <(8. 
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Nats— Brown,  Colquitt,  Hampton.  Harris,  Kenna,  Jannflrr  7,  1885,  Mr.  Horrill  called  up  hw 

^'f  ^^J^T?/  ®*  n*n"^  ®^''  V^^^-  ,     .  resolution,  and  made  an  elaborate  argument  in 

Aunn^-Butler,  Call,  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  „„^^^^  Zi  u      u^  ^^iA  . 

Edmunds,  Farley,  George,  Groome,  Hill,  Joniof  N?  *°PP2lJ  ^' ?J-  "«  ««<1  ^  ,  .^  ^ 
vada.  Logan,  Mahone,  Sliller  of  New  York,  Bansom,  When  tiie  question  of  a  reciprocity  treaty 
Biddleberger— 14.  was  first  presented  to  the  Senate  forty  years 
Bedprtctty  "ftfalkg.— The  passages  in  the  ago,  it  was  unanimously  decided  that  it  would 
President's  message  suggesting  a  policy  of  com-  ^  *  p^ave  and  dangerous  invasion  of  the  pre- 
mercial  reciprocity  with  various  neighboring  rogrtive  of  Congress  to  regukte  commerce  with 
nations,  the  submission  of  proposed  reciprocity  foreign  nations,  as  well  as  of  the  prerogative 
treaties  with  Spain,  Nicaragua,  and  Mexico,  <>'  *l»®  H®'"*®  ^^  Representatives,  as  to  its  ex- 
and  the  negotiation  of  one  with  the  Dominican  cl'iMV®  power  to  originate  revenue  bills.  The 
Kepublic,  all  called  public  attention  to  the  fact  record  shows  (and  it  was  long  since  made  pub- 
that  it  lies  within  the  power  of  the  President  ^^^)  t>»*^  ^^.^  reports  on  the  Zollverein  treaty, 
and  the  Senate,  in  executive  session,  to  make  ^^^^,  Prussia  and  other  members  of  the  Ger- 
a  series  of  treaties  which  may  revolutionize  ™a»i<5  Confederation,  were  made  at  different 
the  whole  revenue  system  of  the  country  with-  t>n;«s  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
out  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  House  of  Nations,  both  reaching  the  same  adveroe  con- 
Representatives.  .  Dec.  8.  1884,  a  joint  resolu-  elusion— one  by  Mr.  Choate,  of  Massachusetts, 
tion,  proposing  to  amend  the  Constitution  by  ^^^^  the  treaty  was  laid  upon  the  table,  as  the 
requiring  the  consent  of  the  House  to  the  rati-  ^®**J  offensive  mode  of  rejection ;  and  one  later, 
fication  of  treaties,  was  introduced  in  that  ^J  ^'*-  Archer,  of  Virgmia,  when,  at  the  re- 
body,  and  Dec.  19,  a  second  joint  resolution  ^."®**  ^'  ^^^  President  for  ftarther  considera- 
for  the  same  purpose,  but  only  affecting  reci-  *^*^°«  ^®  treaty  was  squarely  and  unanimously 
procity  treaties,  was  introduced.  Nothing  rejected,  including  even  the  vote  of  John  C. 
came  of  either  resolution.  In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Calhoun,  although,  while  Secretary  of  State, 
Van  Wyck,  of  Nebraska,  introduced  the  fol-  ***®  treaty  had  received  his  perfunctory  sup- 
lowing  resolution  December  11 :  ?^^    That  the  standing  of  Mr.  Choate  as  a 

Whereas  a  commeroial  treaty  ofjjreat  importance  ^^^"^  <>/  P^^'^"?^  J^™!"^;  *°^.  ^^f  i"*""^ 
has  been  negotiated  between  the  United  States  and  judgment  of  Mr.  Archer,  the  long-trusted  con- 
Spain,  which  was  made  public  by  the  Kinj?  of  Spain  gressional  leader  on  foreign  affairs,  peculiarly 
to  such  extent  that  it  woe  cabled  from  Madrid  by  the  qualified  them  to  handle  the  subject,  not  only 

"n^!fV.l^^*l^^°^l''N^^iLV''*^r"^  JMtly,  but  with  pre-eminent  ability,  will  not 

can  people  by  that  journal  before  the  same  was  pre-  vt    JL'  ♦.^^^^^j  *1„^„   v«  »u^  •.™««4.  a:«*:^ 

sented  with  becoming  solemnity  and  secrecy  to  the  *^.  controverted  even  by  the  present  distm- 

Senate:  guished  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.   Not- 

Whereastheprovislonsof  said  treaty  materially  af-  withstanding  it  was  broadlv  claimed  by  Mr. 

feet  the  subject  of  revenuca  and  taxation,  involving  Archer  that  the  treaty  would  have  promoted 

no  senons  questions  of  diplomacy  and  state  seciets,  ^^^  inter«fttn-   it  wan  rAanlntAlT  rpfn*pd     nnd 

tlie  discussions  tlieroof  should  be  in  open  session,  so  o^,           !?*            5  resomteiy  rernsed,  nna 

that  the  people  may  be  fUlly  apprised  of  the  reasons  solely  on  the  ground  of  paramount  constitu- 

why  said  treaty  should  be  ratifled  or  rejected :  There-  tional  objections.    This  adverse  determination 

fore,  was  again  and  finally  confirmed  in  1848  by  a 

Bm>h€d,  That  the  Comnuttoe  on  Bules  be  directed  record  of  the  yeas  and  nays,  with  every  mem- 

to  report  an  ameiidment  or  additional  rule  requiring    i,^_   .  ^^.i   ,  -  ^l^  r»«^^^-«*:r  -«*»  xxruiJ: *;«- 

that  treaties  which  concern  matters  of  revenuJ  shall  H®*^'  ^^^  ^'     .    Democratic  and  Whig  parties 

be  considered  in  open  session.  then  present,  in  the  negative,  and  at  a  time 

December  16,  Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  sub-  ^^f^  »'"^°«  the  members  of  the  Senate  were 

mitted  the  following  resolution  on  the  subject:  ^  ^  '®°"°'  besides  many  others  of  national 

Whereas  the  Legislature  is  the  department  of  Gov-  '«°<^^°'  ^V^*'  celebrities  as  Calhoun,  Cntten- 

emmontbv  which  commerce  should  be  regulated  and  "®"»   Berrien,  Badger,  Corwm,  Dix,  Hamlm, 

laws  of  revenue  passed ;  the  Constitution  in  terms  Mangum,  Bell,  Davis  of  Mississippi,   *  Honest 

communicates  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  and  to  John  Davis  *  of  Massachusetts,  Mason  of  Vir- 

impoae  duties  to  tBsf  departeuent.    It  communicates  j^nia,  and  Johnson  of  Maryland.     We  may 

It  in  terms  to  no  other.  •  The  representatives  of  the  „«iiV^«i  ^^^„a  -^«^«  ^^  k«  J^^^i^y^^^  ^i*  «  k«*i« 

people,  BittmK  in  their  legislative  Opacity,  witii  open  '^f  V  f^?*  ^^^^^  *7^°  ^  ^  members  of  a  body 

doors,  under  the  eye  of  the  country,  communicating;  which  has  been  decorated  witn  names  wearing 

freely  with  their  constituents,  may  exeroise  this  power  such  enduring  national  luster.     I  think  the 

more  intelligentiy,  more  disoreetfy,  may  acquire  more  Benate  would  willingly  be  refreshed  with  at 

accurate  and  more  mhiute  information  concerning  the  i^a-t  a  ninirlA  nanurranh  from  one  of  these  «d- 

omploymcnt  and  interests  on  which  this  description  '®**^  *  ""^l®  ^l^^^K^^J   ^fSx^  :Z^*2«* 

of  measures  will  press,  and  may  better  discern  what  ^^'^  reports,  from  which  it  Will  be  seen  that 

true  policy  prescribes  or  rejects  than  is  within  the  .my  resolution  has  been  taken,  and  I  will  tbere- 

competencc  of  the  executive  department  of  tiie  Qov-  fore  read  the  following  from  that  of  Jane  14, 

emment:  Therefore,  1844: 

Reaolv^y  That  the  so-called  redproclty  treaties, 

having  no  possible  basis  of  redprocity  with  nations  In  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  the  Legislature 

of  inferior  population  and  wealth,  involvlnpr  the  su]>  is  the  department  of  Government  by  which  commerce 

render  of  enormously  unequal  sums  of  revenue,  in-  should  be  reinilated  and  laws  of  revenue  possed.    The 

volvioi^  the  surrender  of  immensely  larjrer  volumes  of  Constitution  in  terms  oommunioates  the  power  to  rets- 

home  trade  than  are  oifered  to  us  in  return,  and  involv-  ulate  oommeroe  and  to  impose  duties  to  that  depart- 

im;  constitutional  questions  of  the  gravest  character,  mcnt    It  communicates  it  in  terms  to  no  other,    with- 

are  untimely,  and  should  everywhere  be  regarded  with  out  engaging  at  all  in  an  examination  of  the  extent, 

disfavor.  limits,  and  objects  of  the  power  to  make  treatiea,  the 
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^>nim]ttee  believe  that  the  general  rale  of  our  sys-  gress  '  to  raise  money  to  support  the  army  and 
tern  w,in<Usputoblv,  that  the  control  of  tnide  and  the  navy.'  The  President,  with  the  concarrence 
^S^^^i^y'  abridgment  or  par-    ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

They  infer  this  from  the  lan^a^  of  the  Constitu-    but  under  cover  of  this  authority  no  constitu- 

oom- 


the  repreaentativca  of  the  people,  sitting  in  their  legis-  and  these,  together  with  all  other  powers  which 

lative  capacity,  with  open  doors,  under  the  eye  of  the  were  specially  confided  to  Congress  or  to  the 

country,  oommanioating  freely  with  their  constitu-  House  of  Representatives  by  the  Constitution, 

If.S^SS^'*;^^?;!'^^^^^^  stand  as  a  flaming  sword  against  all  encroach- 

aiscreetlVf  may  acquire  more  accurate  ana  more  mi-  .      ^  ^.i      t«         a*            j  r             i»    •*.       j 

nute  information  concerning  the  employmenta  and  ments  of  the  i^xecutive,  and  forever  limit  and 

the  interests  on  which  this  description  of  measures  exclude  the  reach  of  its  treaty-making  power. 

will  press,  and  may  better  dUcem  what  true  policy  »*  The   House   of  Represeutatives  has  ever 

prescribca  or  rejects,  than  is  within  the  competence  y^^^j^  open-eyed  as  to  the  least  apparent  sena- 

oi  the  executive  department  01  the  Government.  ^^^j   usurpation   of  the   power  to  originate 

^'Mr.  President,  this  was  the  well-consid-  revenue  bills,  and  the  Senate  in  all  contro- 

ered  and  determinate  argument  accepted  by  a  versies  on  this  point  has  promptly  yielded  to 

united  Senate,  solemnly  bound  as  we  are  by  an  the  claims  of  the  House.    This  exclusive  power 

o:ith,  and  though  floods  of  eloquence  niay  come,  of  the  House  is  consecrated  in  all  of  our  earli- 

and  the  winds  of  rhetoric  beat  against  it,  it  est  traditions,  and  will  ultimately  be  found  im- 

will  stand,  for  it  is  founded  on  the  bed-rock  of  pregnable,  whether  threatened  by  the  Senate 

the  Constitution.    Its  high  and  thorough  seri-  alone  or  with  the  aid  of  the  auxiliary  forces  of 

oiisness,  Senators  will  find,  can  not  be  dis-  the  Executive. 

miiised  with  the  sneer  of  silence,  nor  can  iti  *'  I  know  that  the  constitutional  barrier  is 

cogenoj  be  checkmated  even  by  an  imposing  assumed  to  be  avoided,  if  a  profane  illustration 

front  of  numbers.    Antagonism  to  the  const!-  may  be  pardoned,  by  whipping  his  Sooty  Ma- 

tntional  position  then  announced  by  the  Sen-  jesty  around  the  stump,  or  by  obtaining  the 

ate  will  not  win  future  colossal  reputations.  subsequent  consent   of  Congress,  or  of  the 

'^  I  rei^ret  not  to  find  myself  in  accord  with  House  of  Representatives,  to  the  stipulated  re- 
some  of  the  ablest  constitutional  lawyers  of  quirements  of  the  treaty;  but  this  consent 
the  Senate  at  the  present  time ;  but,  as  hum-  subjects  Congress  and  the  House  to  a  state  of 
ble  as  I  feel  myself  to  be,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  suspended  animation,  and  is  only  a  flimsy  sub- 
appeal  from  the  new  to  the  old  Senate,  and  to  terfuge,  by  which  the  full  power  of  Congress, 
remain  an  adherent  to  the  constitutional  doc-  or  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  for  a  term 
trine  asserted  and  promulgated  by  some  of  the  of  years,  is  to  be  curtailed  and  abridged.  In 
most  illustrious  names  that  have  adorned  the  the  first  place,  the  Constitution  does  not  con- 
}u<>tory  of  the  American  Senate.  One  of  the  template  the  action  of  the  House  at  all  upon 
present  distinguished  Senators  from  Massachu-  treaties.  All  legitimate  treaties  must  be  made 
^3tU — with  whom  on  this  question  it  is  my  by  the  Executive,  with  the  concurrence  of  two 
misfortnue  to  differ — ^has  told  me  that  *  the  thirds  of  the  Senate,  and,  when  so  made,  no 
great  expounder  of  the  Constitution,'  a  grand-  action  of  the  House  can  amend  or  change  them 
er  name  than  even  that  Africa  gave  to  Scipio,  or  defeat  them  by  a  legislative  veto.  But,  in 
was  once  reported  to  have  said,  ^  I  hope  I  the  examples  of  hybrid  treaties  now  ofl^cially 
know  the  Constitution  of  my  country  better  made  known  to  the  public,  the  vital  part  of 
tiian  to  think  a  reciprocity  treaty  is  constitu-  each  treaty  is  to  be  carried  into  effect,  not  by 
tional/  If  reciprocity  treaties  were  unoonsti-  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  the  Senate, 
tutional  when  this  declaration  was  made  by  but  by  a  bare  majority  of  each  house.  The 
Mr.  Webster,  they  are  surely  none  the  less  so  rule  of  majorities  is  to  prevail  iti  contraven- 
now,  and  my  friend  the  learned  Senator  from  tion  to  fundamental  law.  In  the  second  place, 
Maaaachusetts  may  find,  even  in  the  wayside  the  action  of  the  House,  or  even  of  Congress, 
opinions  of  his  distinguished  predecessor,  'the  in  1886,  can  not  impair,  abridge,  or  take  away 
bon^  of  a  giant.'  the  legislative  authority  of  the  next  or  of  any 

^*  The  powers  separately  and  specially  grant-  succe^ing  Congress  *to  regulate  commerce,* 

ed  by  the  Constitution  to  one  branch  of  our  nor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  *  to  origi- 

Govemment  can  not  be  assumed  or  held  in  nate  revenue  lulls.'    Nor  can  this  legislative 

common  by  any  other  branch  at  its  pleasure,  authority  be  abdicated  even  by  making  the 

The  invasion  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  one  by  an-  Executive  the  heir-apparent.     No  act  of  the 

other  can  not  be  accounted  less  than  rank  executive  branch  of  the  Government  or  of 

usurpation.    Any  other  interpretation  of  the  Congress  can  suspend,  repeal,  or  blot  out  plain 

Constitation  would  be  derogatory  not  only  to  provisions  of  the  Constitution.    If  such  pro- 

the  Constitution  itself,  but  to  its  far-sighted  visions  could  be  suspended  and  renounced  for 

framers.    The  President  is  the  Commander-in-  six  years  by  a  temporary  m^ority  of  Congress 

Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  but  this  gires  or  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  they  could 

him  no  authority  to  invade  the  power  of  Con-  of  course  be  suspended  or  renounced  for  twen- 
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ty  yean  or  a  hand  red.     It  api^ara  to  me,  establish  post-roads,  and  yet  bj  treaty  we  have 

therefore,  that  any  treaty  which  encroaches  postal  conventions  with  many  nations,  and 

upon  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  or  upon  conld  not  hare  obtained  them  in  any  other 

that  to  originate  revenae  bills  involves  a  plain,  way.    Congress  has  the  power  to  ejve  to  an- 

open,  and  palpable  violation  of  the  Oonstitn-  thors  and  inventors  the  exclasive  right  to  tbeir 

tion.  discoveries ;  yet  we  have  treaties  on  tiie  sob- 

^*It  is  an  insidious  method  bj  which  the  jectof  trade-marks  with  most  of  the  nations 
vastly  important  power  of  the  House  of  Rep-  with  whom  we  have  other  treaty  relations, 
resentatives  over  all  revenue  bills  may,  with  an  Congress  has  power  to  declare  war,  but  before 
ambitious  Executive,  become  obsolete  and  ut-  a  gun  is  fired  or  any  other  hostile  act  per- 
terly  valueless.  The  whole  field  of  regulating  formed  the  treaty-making  power  may  inter- 
trade  and  commerce  by  a  tariff  on  imports  vene  and  stop  the  contest  without  bloodshed 
may  thus  be  opened  to  secret  invasion,  patch  by  a  treaty  of  peace. 

by  patch,  and  twenty  treaties  may  as  properly  **  Congress  nas  power  to  dispose   of  and 

be  concocted  as  one,  leaving  only  tattered  rem-  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respect- 

nants  of  tariff  laws  to  be  dealt  with  by  Con-  ing  the  Territories  of  the  United  States.    6nt 

cress.    A  reciprocity  treaty  necessarily  aban-  the  treaty-making  power  may  be  exercised  on 

dons  protection  bj  any  tariff  upon  all  the  the  subject,  and  territory  be  alienated  or  ac- 

articles  enumerated,  and  equally  abandons  all  quired,  as  the  best  interests  of  the  country  may 

revenue  and  power  to  obtain  revenue  there-  demand.    Congress  has  power  to  establish  a 

from  during  the  existence  of  the  treaty.    It  is  uniform  rule  of  naturalization ;-  still,  foreigners 

a  measure  clearly  as  inconsistent  with  the  idea  resident  in  the  Territories,  when  acauired,  have 

of  *  revenue  only  ^  as  with  that  of  '  protection.^  been  declared  to  be  clothed  with  the  rights  of 

It  is  hodge-podge  free  trade  with  special  fa-  citizens.    In  Alaska  the  treaty  for  its  cession 

vorites  only,  and  invidious  restriction  against  admitted  foreigners  to  all  such  rights, 

all  others.'*  "  When  we  recall  the  fact  that  *  all  treaties 

In  opposition  to  these  views,  Mr.  Lapham^  of  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  au- 

New  York,  said :  tbority  of  the  United  States '  override  all  State 

^*  To  us  at  home  treaties  have  the  force  of  laws  and  acts  of  Congress,  it  would  seem  that 
laws  next  in  importance  to  the  Constitution,  the  treaty-making  power  is  not  so  restricted 
With  the  nations  negotiating  them  they  are  and  circumscribed  as  the  authors  of  the  con- 
contracts  only,  but  contracts  of  the  highest  struction  under  consideration  claim.  They  as- 
character,  and  imposing  the  most  solemn  obli-  sert  that  the  entire  field  of  laying  duties  be- 
gations.  The  language  of  the  Constitution  in  longs  to  Congress,  and  that  whenever  the 
regard  to  their  effect  and  operation  is  deserv-  treaty-making  power  makes  a  free  list  it  usurps 
ing  of  notice.    It  is  in  these  words :  a  function  that  does  not  belong  to  it    Suppose 

This  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  ,^S  ®^®"^^  ^^^^  ^?  ^P®°  ^^^  commercial  re- 

which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  lations  with  a  foreign  power,  or  ^ould  deem 

treaties  made  or  which  shall  be  made  under  the  an-  it  advantageous  to  establish  a  more  free  and 

thority  of  the  United  Sutes,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  extended  intercourse  with  such  power,  and  to 

of  the  land.  ^^lat  end  it  should  become  necessary  to  pro- 

"  Whether  the  variance  in  describing  laws  vide  for  the  introduction  of  our  products  for  a 
and  treaties  was  made  to  cover  existing  trea-  limited  time  and  of  a  specific  character  into  the 
ties,  as  some  authors  have  stated,  the  fact  re-  dominions  of  such  power,  with  the  admission 
mains  that  it  is  laws  made  in  *  pursuance  of  the  of  its  products  as  an  equivalent  therefor ;  Con- 
Constitution,' and  treaties*  made  under  the  an-  gross  could  not  do  that.  The  treaty-making 
thority  of  the  United  States,'  that  become  the  power  can  alone  accomplish  the  result, 
supreme  law.  *'  Mr.  President,  another  and  conclusive  an- 

**  In  the  light  of  these  general  principles  I  swer  to  the  objection  to  such  treatiea  is  the 
desire  to  caU  attention  to  some  of  the  ques-  stipulation  contained  in  them  that  they  shall 
tions  which  may  arise  in  the  exercise  of  the  not  be  operative  until  Congress  shall  have  en- 
treaty-making power  as  thus  provided  in  the  acted  the  legislation  necessary  to  carry  them 
Constitution.  By  the  eighth  section  of  Article  into  effect.  There  is  a  statement  in  the  Presi- 
I  it  is  provided  that  Congress  shall  have  power  dent's  message  as  follows: 
to  pay  debts  and  provide  for  the  general  wel-  ^^j  treaties  in  the  Ime  of  this  poUcy  which  have 
fare,  etc.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  a  treaty  been  negotiated  or  are  in  process  of  negotiation  con- 
may  deal  with  these  subjects?  tain  a  provision  deemed  to  be  requisite  under  the 

"  Congress  has  also  power  to  regulate  com-  ^^^  of  the  Constitution  limiting  to  the  House  of 

merce  with  foreign  nations  and  with  the  In-  Sffi^vSTut        ^^   ^^^  ^  ''"*^** 
dian  tribes.    Can  there  be  any  doubt  about  the  '^                                ' 
exercise  of  the  treaty-making  power  on  these  '*  There  has  hitherto  been  no  difBcnlty  in 
subjects  f    Many  of  our  treaties  with  foreign  providing  the  necessary  legislation  of   Con- 
powers  contain  regulations  as  to  commerce,  gross. 

and  our  most  important  dealings  with  the  In-  **  A  treaty  negotiated  and  ratified  without 

dian  tribes  have  been  by  treaties.  containing  this  provision  would  become  the 

^^  By  the  same  article  Congress  has  power  to  supreme  law,  and  Congress  would  be  as  much 
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brand  to  provide  for  its  execution  as  for  the 
execution  of  the  laws  of  its  own  euacting.  The 
omiasioQ  to  do  so  would  be  a  eanu  belli,  and 
sabjeet  us  to  national  dishonor  and  disgrace. 

**  It  is  a  soleoiam  to  say  that  a  treaty  is  un- 
constitutional when  the  constitutional  power 
to  make  it  is  without  any  limit,  and  it  vests  en- 
tirely io  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  of  the 
President  and  the  Senate.'' 

The  discussion  of  the  subject,  though  full  of 
interest,  was  poshed  no  farther. 

Vihwfal  Ocoipucy  tf  PriMIc  Laids.— Feb.  9, 
1885,  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Van  Wyck,  of  Ne- 
braska, reported  from  the  Oommittee  on  Public 
Lands,  with  amend ments,  the  House  bill  for 
tbe  prevention  of  unlawful  oocupanoy  of  pub- 
fie  lands,  known  as  the  fencing  bilL  The  fol« 
loving  is  the  measare  as  reported : 

Siono^r  1.  That  all  inoiosures  of  any  publio  lands 
in  UT  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States  here- 
tofore or  to  be  hereaftsr  made,  erected,  or  constmcted, 
bj  anr  person,  party,  association,  or  corporation,  to 
aj  or  vnich  load  inciudod  within  the  incloeure  the 
person,  party,  a^^aociation,  or  corporation  makinj^  or 
^oQtrollin^  the  iaclosure  had  no  clium  or  color  of  title 
nade  or  acquired  in  |pood  faith,  or  an  assorted  ri<<ht 
thereto  by  or  under  c&im  made  in  good  laith  at  tbe 
moper  land-offioa,  under  the  general  lawa  of  the 
toxted  S(at»  at  tho  time  anv  saoh  inolosuro  was  or 
shaQ  be  made,  are  hereby  a.eclarod  to  he  unlawful, 
lad  the  maintenance,  erection,  construction,  or  oon- 
tnA  of  any  each  inclosure  is  hereby  forbidden  and 
prohibited :  and  the  aasertion  of  a  riff.it  to  the  ezdu- 
»v«  ine  and  occupancy  of  any  part  of  the  publio  lands 
of  the  United  States  in  any  State  or  any  ot  the  Terri- 
toria  of  the  United  StatCA,  without  claim,  color  of 
^,  or  asserted  ri^ht  as  above  spedAed  as  to  in- 
'^ioeiirs,  is  likewise  declared  unlawful,  and  hereby 
•Mibitei. 

Stc.  S.  Thxit  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  at> 
fr>niej  of  the  United  States  for  the  proper  district^  on 
afiiiavit  filed  with  him  by  any  citizen  of  the  United 
^sices  that  section  1  of  this  act  is  beinz  violated, 
^i»vin^  a  description  of  tho  land  inclosed  with 
^ttsooable  oertunty,  not  necessarily  b^  metes  and 
^^xands  n'>r  by  governmental  subaiviaions  of  sur- 
ged lands,  bat  only  so  that  the  inclosure  may  be 
i^^lled,  and  the  persons  guilty  of  the  violation,  as 
Mtrljr  as  may  be,  and  by  description  if  the  name  can 
sot  on  reasonable  inquiry  be  asoertatnedj  to  institute 
I  aril  suit  in  the  proper  United  States  District  or 
*^imt  Coort,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  and 
^Saiost  the  parties  named  or  described  who  shall  be 
adMT^  of  or  oontrolling  the  inolosure  complained 
'•f  As  defendants ;  and  jurisdiction  is  also  hereby  con* 
'intd.  on  any  United  States  District  or  Circuit  Court 
•-aving  jurisdiction  over  tho  localiry  where  the  land 
iai^loiea,  or  any  part  thereof^  shall  be  situated^  to  hear 
tad  determine  prooeedinffs  m  equity,  by  wnt  of  in- 
iiaetion,  to  lestrain  violationa  of  the  provisions  of 
^aet;  and  it  shall  be  suf&oient  to  give  the  court 
J3riadiction  if  servioe  of  original  process  be  had  in 
uf  dril  proceeding  on  any  a;^nt  or  employ^  having 
ttni^  or  control  of  the  inclosure;  and  any  suit 
i^niQ^  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
k>7a  precedence  ibr  noaring  and  trial  over  oUier  cases 
»  ^  civil  docket  of  the  court,  and  shall  be  tried  and 
<^etenmned  at  tho  earliest  practicable  day.  In  any 
fine,  if  the  inclosure  shall  oe  found  to  be  unlawful, 
^  ooort  shall  make  the  proper  order,  judgment,  or 
^asne  for  the  destruction  of  the  inclosure  in  a  sum- 
>ttiT  vmy.  unless  the  inclosure  shall  bo  removed  by 
tee  Xi*rfitfant  within  five  days  after  the  order  of  the 

Ssc  S.  That  no  person,  by  force,  threats,  intimida- 
tioB,  or  by  any  fencing  or  inclosing,  or  any  other  un- 
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lawfbl  moans,  shall  prevent  or  obstruct  or  shall  com- 
bine and  confederate  with  others  to  prevent  or  obstruct 
any  person  from  peaceably  entering  upon  or  establish- 
ing a  settlement  or  residence  on  any  tract  of  public 
land  subject  to  settlement  or  entiy  under  the  public- 
Und  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  shall  prevent  or 
obstruct  free  passage  or  transit  over  or  through  the 
public  lands :  H^vided,  This  section  shall  not  apply 
to  persons  who  have  gone  upon,  improved,  or  occu- 

gied  said  lands  under  the  land  laws  of  the  United 
tates,  claiming  title  thereto  in  good  fiiith. 

8x0.  4.  That  any  penion  violatmg  any  of  the  provis- 
ions hereof,  whether  as  owner,  part  owner,  or  agent, 
or  who  shall  aid,  abet,  counsel,  advise^  or  assist  in 
any  violation  hereof,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  fined  in  a  sum  not  ezceedmg  $1,000, 
and  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  one  year  for  each 
o£fonse. 

6x0.  5.  That  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to 
take  such  measures  as  shall  be  necessary-  to  remove 
and  destroy  any  unlawfril  inolosure  of  any  of  said 
lands,  and  to  employ  civil  or  military  foroe,  as  may 
be  neceesaiy  ibr  that  purpose. 

In  a  report  accompanying  the  bill,  the  com- 
mittee said : 

The  necessity  of  additional  legislation  to  protect 
the  publio  domain  because  of  illegal  fendng  is  be- 
oommg  every  day  more  apparent  w  ithout  the  least 
authonty,  and  in  open  aiKi  bold  defiance  of  the  rights 
of  the  Government,  large,  and  otlentimes  foreign, 
oorporations  deliberately  inclose  by  fences  areas  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres,  closinff  th^  avenues 
of  travel  and  preventing  the  occupancv  oy  those  seek- 
ing homes,  while  those  fencing  allege  the  lands 
within  such  indosures  are  open  to  settlement,  yet  no 
humble  settler,  with  scarcely  the  means  for  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  would  presume  to  enter  any  such  in- 
closure to  seek  a  home.  The  Government  has  suffi- 
cient authority  to  drive  those  seeking  homos  from  the 
Indian  Territory,  and  to  bum  the  ranches  of  those 
invading  the  YellowBtone  Park,  while  those  appro- 
priating vast  areas  are  hoping  the  onlv  remedy  to  be 
used  against  them  will  do  the  law's  delay  in  the 
courts.  Therefore  your  committee  have  added  a  new 
section  to  the  Army  bill,  authorizing  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  summarily  remove  all  obstruo- 
tions.  and.  if  necessary,  to  use  the  military  power  of 
the  United  States. 

Feb.  10,  section  1  was  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  words  "  good  faith  "  the  words ''  with 
a  view  to  entry  thereof';  section  2  was 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  "  court " 
the  words  **  or  Territorial  District  Oonrt" ;  the 
proviso  of  section  8  was  amended  by  striking 
oat  the  words  ** apply  to''  and  inserting  the 
words  **  be  held  to  affect  the  right  or  title  of." 
The  bill  then  passed  the  Senate.  In  the 
HoDse,  Feb.  12,  the  Senate  amendments  were 
concurred  in;  and  Feb.  25  the  bill  was  ap- 
proved by  the  President. 

ChtMie  Iideaalty  Fuid.— In  the  House,  Jan. 
14,  1885,  Mr.  Wait,  of  Oonnectiout,  reported 
from  the  Oommittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  a  bill 
for  the  return  of  what  is  known  as  the  Ohi- 
nese  indemnity  fund,  which  was  passed  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacUdy  etc,,  That  tho  President  be  and  he  is 
hereby  authorised  and  directed  to  cause  the  residue 
of  the  indemnity  received  from  China,  which  is  now 
in  the  custody  of  the  Secretary  of  Stste,  and  is  known 
and  designated  in  the  accounts  and  reports  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  as  the  Chinese  indemnity  Aind,  to 
oe  converted  into  coin,  and  the  sum  of  $588,4410.90  be 
returned  to  the  Chinese  Government,  and  the  btdanco 
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of  fiajd  fund,  if  any,  be  covered  into  the  Treaauxy  of  found  to  be  more  or  less  exaggerated,  and 

the  United  States:  some  to  be  eDtirely  groundless:  while  others 

IVovided,  Tliat  before  the  payment  to  China,  the  _,^««  «-^^«*/wi  >.^%vf».^na  «/v*  I.;f;.A«i<>  ^#  *u^ 

Secretiuy  oJ  State  shall  pay  ftS  said  ftind  to  We  ex-  !!^«Tf  presented  by  persons  not  citizens  of  the 

ecatora  of  Charles  K  UiU  the  sum  of  $180,000,  upon  United  btates. 

receipt  of  a  release  in  Ml  for  all  claims  upon  Chma  *^  After  paying  all  the  claims,  to  the  apparent 

for  the  use  and  loss  of  the  steamer  Keijeor,  in  or  satisfaction  of  the  claimants — do  protest  being 

about  the  year  186a.  gj^  jj^  ^y  case— with  interest  for  five  years 

Mr.  Wait  said,  in  explanation  of  the  measure:  at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent  per  annom,  there 

"  The  bill  now  under  consideration  provides  remained  a  surplus  of  more  tlian  one  third  of 

for  the  return,  to  the  (Government  of  Ohina,  of  the  gross  sum  received  from  China, 

certain  funds,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Secre-  '*  As  the  money  was  paid  upon  the  repre- 

tary  of  State,  known  as  the  '  Chinese  indem-  sentationa  of  the  United  States  Government 

nity  fund.'  that  it  was  required  to  cover  losses  arisiDg 

*'  In  order  that  the  House  may  fully  under-  from  the  destruction  of  private  property  of 
stand  the  reasons  which  influenced  the  Com-  Americans  resident  in  China  which  occurred 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  report  the  bill  prior  to  1868,  and  as  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
with  a  favorable  recommendation,  I  will,  as  expressly  specified  that  it  was  to  be  applied  to 
briefiy  as  possible,  review  the  circumstances  that  purpose,  it  followed  as  a  matter  of  right 
under  which  this  money  came  into  the  custody  and  justice  that  the  surplus  should  have  been 
of  the  United  States.  Under  the  privileges  returned  to  China  as  soon  as  its  amount  had 
granted  by  the  treaty  of  1844,  between  ^e  been  ascertained.  This  course  was  recom- 
United  States  and  China,  known  as  the  *■  Trea-  mended  by  President  Buchanan,  and  haa  been 
ty  of  Wanghia,'  a  large  number  of  American  repeatedly  urged  by  every  succeeding  Execu- 
citizens  took  up  their  residences  in  China,  and  tive,  including  President  Arthur,  yet  no  con- 
engaged  in  various  pursuits.  clnave  action  has  been  taken  by  Congress  to 

'*The  opening  of  the  empire  to  foreigners,  carry  these  recommendationB  into  effect, 

under  the  provisions  of  the  various  treaties  **  In  consequence  of  this  inaction  on  the  part 

with  foreign  countries,  created  a  very  hostile  of  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  State  was  oon- 

feeling  among  a  large  class  of  the  Chinese  strained  to  direct .  the  money  to  be  sent  to 

people.  the  United  States  for  safe-keeping,  and  it  was 

**  Between  the  years  1844  and  1858  numer-  deposited  in  the  vaults  of  the  State  Depart- 

ous  losses  were  sustained  by  American  resi-  meat. 

dents  of  China  by  reason  of  the  destruction  of  **  In  the  exigency  of  the  stringent  money 

their  property  through  the  acts  of  lawless  market  during  the  civil  war,  the  money  was 

bands  of  Chinese;   the  greatest  number  and  used  by  the  United  States  Government^  and 

the  heaviest  losses  occurring  after  the  year  bonds  of  the  Government  were  deposited  with 

1850,  when  the  powerful  revolt  known  as  the  the  Secretary  of  State  to  represent  it 

Taeping  rebellion  broke  out,  which  continued  '^  The  facts,  as  here  outfined,  clearly  sliow 

to  render  the  power  of  the  central  Grovemment  that  this  *  fund,^  which  is  still  in  the  custody  of 

nugatory  in  a  large  section  of  the  country  for  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the  form  of  United 

a  number  of  years.  States  bonds,  should  be  returned  to  the  Chinese 

"In  1858  these  losses  were  scheduled  by  the  Government  without  further  delay. 

United  States  minister  in  China,  and  a  demand  *'  The  fund  having  always  been  regarded  and 

was  made  by  him  upon  the  Chinese  Govern-  treated  as  the  property  of  China — as  it  mani- 

ment  for  their  payment.     After  some  delay,  festly  is — any  increase  in  the  nature*  of  earn- 

and  a  reduction  of  the  amount  demanded  to  ings  which  may  have  accrued  during  the  pend- 

500,000  taels  ($7S5,258.97),  a  treaty  was  con-  ency  of  its  return  attaches  to  the  principal 

eluded  between  the  two  governments  pro-  under  the  clearest  construction  of  law  and  tlie 

riding  for  the  payment  of  this  sum  Arom  the  simplest  rules  of  Justice  and  equity, 

customs  receipts  at  the  three  principal  open  "The  sum  received  from  China  under  the 

ports  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  provisions    of   the   treaty  was   $785,288.97. 

"Undertheprovisionsof  an  act  of  Congress  After  paying  all  the  claims,  there  remained 

two  commissioners,  Messrs.  Charles  W.  Brad-  $289,165.77  in  gold,  which,  when  transferred 

ley.  United  States  consul  at  Ningpo,  and  O.  to  the  United  States  and  deposited  in  the 

E.  Koberts,  United  States  vice-consul  at  Hong-  State  Department,  yielded  the  sum  of  $890,- 

Eong,  were  appointed  to  adjust  the  claims  and  228.72.    This  fund  has  been  invested  in  United 

awanl  such  sums  as  might  be  found  to  be  justly  States  securities,  and  at  this  time,  with  interest 

due;  their  decisions  to  be  final.  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum  added, 

"The  commissioners  appointed  were  both  at  amounts   to  $588,400.90,  after  having  paid 

the  time  residents  of  Chma,  and  familiar  with  from  it  the  Caldera  daims,  awarded  by  the 

all  the  circumstances  under  which  the  claims  Court  of  Claims.*' 

arose.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate  March  8,  and 

"  They  met  at  Macao,  in  China,  Nov.  18,  was  approved  by  the  President  the  same  day. 

1859,  and  concluded  their  labors  on  the  18th  FiCMh  SpaBitlMi  CktaUt— Dec  9, 1884,  a  bill 

day  of  January,  1860.  to  provide  for  the  ascertainment  of  olunas  of 

**Upon   examination^  all  the  claims  were  American  citizens  for  spoliations  committed 
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by  the  French  prior  to  Jnlj  81, 1801,  was  taken  Jan.  14,  1885,  the  measure  was  taken  np  in 

up  in  the  Senate  and  passed,  as  follows :  the  House  and  passed.    In  the  debate  which  it 

occasioned,  Mr.  Phelps  made  this  brief  expla- 

Bi  U  enacted  hy  the  S^nioU  and  HouH  of  Beoreaent-  nation  of  the  tedious  history  of  the  claims: 

aiic€»  of  ike  dniud  StatM  of  America  in  Oangrest  44rj.|^.     .    certainly  a  piece  of  ancient  history, 

aa^bUd,  That  such  ciuaena  of  the  United  State**,  or  ,                   .           /    ^r,  ..             if  it  be  a  trn« 

timir  legi  representativea,  as  had  valid  claims  to  in-  out  nonetfae  worse  K>r  its  age,  Ji  ij  »«  a  wue 

demni^  upon  the  French  Government  arising  out  ot  piece.     We  are  now,  at  the  end  of  the  mne- 

this  delay  is  the 


vention  between  the  United  States  and  ^^e  *  rencn  gt^ngest  reason  for  our  action ;  and  that  they 

Re-^^ublic  concluded  on  tae  80th  day  of  beptemoer,  "'••^—o                  ^i     v  i-            -^  *^  *u«*.  ^^.»^i™ 

l^>): Uie  iSftcations  of  which  were  exchanged  on  the  are  just  I  honestly  believe  and  to  that  conclu- 

sist  day  of  July  following,  may  apply  by  petition  to  the  sion  public  opinion  has  at  last  settled.    Fortu- 

Court  of  Claims,  within  two  years  from  the  passage  nately,  the  origin  of  these  claims  is  so  simple 

of  this  act,  as  hereinafter  provided :  i^w^.  That  ^^^^^  ^y^^  obscurity  of  the  past  can  not  becloud  it. 

the  proviaiona  of  this  act  shaU  not  extend  to  such  «<  ]„  on-  Ravolntionarv  War  we  verv  irener- 

claim,  as  were  embraced  in  the  convention  between  /V"          f    v^L,^^^7^V/ i^^ 

the  United  States  and  the  French  Eepublio  concluded  ously  but  very  foolishly  guaranteed  to  France 

on  the  80th  dav  of  April,  1803 ;  nor  to  such  claims  the  security  of  her  West  Indian  power.  When 

ifrowinz  out  of  the  acta  of  France  as  w^re  allowed  i\^q  ^h^  grew  fierce  between  France  and  Eng- 

and  paid,  in  whole  or  in  part,  under  the  provwions  of  ^      .         ^             ^.^  ^^^^  make  good  our  guar- 

the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  con-  ^»       ,-.            ij   «^«.      «^  «,^    .„««^   ^^t-   4-^ 

ci^Idedon  the  22d  day  of  Febniaiy.  1819  ;noVto  such  antee.     We  could  not;   so  we   were  not  to 

claim*  as  were  allowed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  under  the  blame  for  this. 

provisions  ofthetreaty  between  the  United  States  and  "But  we  went  further:  we  said  we  would 

France  concluded  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1881.  jj^f  ^j^  j^  ^j^  officild  document  we  declared  that 

Seotiok  2.  That  the  court  is  ^.e^^X /^'^o*-;^,  *°  our  Status  should  be  one  of  absolute  neutrality 

make  all  needful  rules  aud  regulations,  not  contra-  ""*  oi.€*««o  «  v                                    ^  „      i?  -  ^.ui- 

vening  the  laws  of  the  land  or  the  provisions  of  this  between  the  two  contesting  powers.     For  this 

act,  for  executing  the  provisions  hereof.  we  were  to  blame,  and  the  French  marine, 

Seo.  S.  That  the  court  shall  examine  and  determine  hostile  before  to  the  English -speaking  sailors 

the  vaUdity  and  amount  of  all  the  daims  included  ^^^  ^^^  f^^^  Qp^^t  Britain,  grew  hostile  to 

within  the  descnption  above   mentioned,   together  ,      tt^-KoK  or.AaV;n#»   aailr^i^a  fT*nm    AvnarinA 

with  their  present  Ownership,  And,  if  by  assignee,  the  the  English-speakmg  sailors  fiom  Amenca, 

dat3  of  the  assirament,  with  the  consideration  paid  In  their  fury  they  set  out  on  a  career  of  de- 

thurefor:  PirotfiM^  That  in  the  course  of  their  pro-  strnction  agidnst  every  craft  that  was  manned 

eee  iingd  they  shall  receive  all  suitable  testimony  on  jjy  Anglo-Saxon  men.    They  destroyed  many 

oath  or  affirmation,  and  all  ^'her  proper  evidence  merchant- vessels.     The  owners  of   these  ore 

hwtonc  and  documentary,  concerning  the  same;  and  tV"     ,  .         .^  .     .,  .„  ^^^^      Tk«;«  n^«,A.««««io»if 

thev  shall  decide  upon  the  validity  of  said  cUims  ao-  the  claimants  m  this  owe.    Their  ^vemment 

cnnling  to  the  rules  of  law,  municipal  and  intemor  promptly  demanded  redress  of  the  French  Ke- 

ti>nal,  mod  the  treaties  of  the  United  States  applica-  pablio.     We  talked  of  $20,000,000.     We  were 

bie  to  the  same,  and  shall  reijort  all  such  conclusions  ^^^  ^ij  a  counter-claim  of  two  hundred  and 

tX'onS'Xi.S  aar  °"'  '^  "^  eigh/mimons  damage  which  the  French  Re- 

Sbo.  4.  That  the  court  shall  cause  notice  of  all  pubho  had  suffered  because  we  had  broken 

petitlona  presented  under  this  act  to  bo  served  on  the  our  treaty  of  guarantee. 

Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  who  shall  bo  4»  Twenty  millions  against  two  hundred  and 
authorized,  by  himself  or  his  Jfi-tant,  to  e^^e  .  , .  millions  I  The  gentleman  from  Wis- 
wicoesMes,  to  caa^e  testimony  to  be  taken,  to  have  «'is"«j  „•♦  ^^j  v ^*  «^  **«•  ««»« 
a.xe<^  to  all  testimony  taken  under  thU  act,  and  to  oonsin  would  have  hesitated.  >ot  so  our  com- 
be heard  by  the  court  He  shall  resist  all  claims  pre-  missioners.  They  jumped  at  the  bargain,  and 
leated  under  this  act  bv  all  proper  lei^l  defenses.  were  too  happy  to  call  it  quits.  And  their 
Seo.  5.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  ^^^^^  ^^  ratified  more  quickly  than  will  be 
^f'^^ltTthTurhlSeA^ri-Jtut'^'rpT.  any  |f  those  now  pending  in^the.^naw 
or  otherwise,  allsuch  evidence  and  documents  relat-  *'  By  this  convention  the  United  btates  be- 
ing to  the  claims  above  mentioned  as  can  be  obtained  came  the  debtor  in  place  of  France  to  all  who 
fhim  abroad;  which,  together  with  the  like  evidence  Buffered  from  French  spoliation.  Nor  did 
and  ^uinento^n  file  in^the^D^^^  these  claimants  sleep  on  their  claims.    They 

before  Se  court  by  the  claimants  interested  therein  or  followed  down  the  centuries— I  beg  pardon, 

by  the  United  States,  but  the  same  shall  not  be  re-  the  century,  although  they  may  need  to  follow 

moved  fipom  the  flies  of  the  court ;  and  after  the  hear-  down  the  centuries.    They  followed  the  differ- 

in-^a  are  closed  the  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  ^^^   Congresses  down   the  century,  and  got 

dPS'in^'S^P^n'J^S^"**"""^'"  What?    Forty  reports.  Of  which  thirty-eight 

Seo.  6.  That  on  the  first  Monday  of  December  in  were  favorable  and  the  other  two  decidedly 

each  year  the  court  shall  report  to 'Congress,  for  final  unfavorable.     They  got  committed  in  the  re- 

itt-tion,  the  facts  found  by  it,  and  Its  condusiona  in  all  ports  which  they  prepared  the  greatest  law- 

;^eZ*^?uih'i£il^^d^i^^^or^^^^  y-rs  of  the  ag^Webster,  Clayton    Ch^^^^^ 

i^iSwn  tobe  merely  advisory  M  to  tiie  law  and  facts  Everett,  Sumner,  Cushmg,  each  preparing  one 

found,  and  shall  not  conclude  either  the  claimant  or  or  more  reports  indorsing  the  legality  of  the 

Congress:  and  all  fllaims  not  finally  presented  to  said  case, 

court  within  the  period  of  two  yeaw  limited  by  thw  t*  g^^  ^j^^gg  waking  ckimants  got  no  money. 

act  shall  be  forever  barred;  and  nothinjgf  ^?  *™*  ^^  Tt  la  fimA  nnw  that  fcher  did  •  and  onr  oommit- 

?ball  be  construed  as  committing  tiie  UnSed  States  to  "  « time  now  tuat  tney  ma ,  ana  our  ooraraii- 

the  p^iMnt  of  any  such  clwma.  tee  to^y  are  taking  a  first  step,  not  a  long 
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one,  in  the  direction  of  giving  them  some.   We  wise  qnalifledf  on  making  due  oUdm  to  sueh  lands 

are  sending  their  claims  to  the  Court  of  Claims,  ^^^F  *^®  homestead,  pre-emption,  or  other  laws, 

thattheymjjtherebeiadic.allye«n,inedand  ^^f^^eSSd.'M^i^AiuS'.^'irJ^ren^^^ 

iQdioi^y  stated.     And  when  they  come  out  in  to  enter  the  same  in  accordance  with  the  provisionT  of 

legal  shape  I  hope,  and  I  hope  that  the  House  this  act  and  of  the  homestead,  iire-emption,  or  other 

Wishes,  that  the  moral  claim  which  thej  will  1*^^  &"  the  case  may  be,  and  shall  be  regarded  as 

have  to  payment  may  he  promptly,  recognized.  ^V^  ^^'^y  ^^^^  ^^  "^?  (Hjcupicd  said  lands 
TY«A«A  «•«  u«*  4.—^  -«u»4.«^44^i  t«  -.•  m-  under  said  pre-emption,  homestead,  or  other  laws,  as 
There  are  but  two  substantial  objections.  They  the  case  may  be,  rfom  the  date  of  such  actual  settle- 
tell  ns  tne  claims  are  stale  and  assigned.  Mr.  ment  or  occupation ;  and  in  case  any  such  settler  may 
Speaker,  will  there  ever  be  a  private  claim  not  be  entitled  to  thus  enter  or  acquire  such  land  under 
against  this  Government  which  will  not  be  so  ^^^^  hi^?  he  shall  be  permitted,  within  one  year 

delayed  as  to  be  stale  ?    Will  there  ever  be  a  S^fl^n^r^S^a"!^^.!!^  n^  ^t'T.^ 

^..^u^.  ^*  ^2*1  ^  •         1  •  1.        Ml  ^^^  nunared  and  sixty  acres  of  tne  same,  at  the  price 

number  of  citizens,  owning  claims,  who  will  of  $1.26  per  acre ;  and  the  Secrotaiy  of  the  Interior  is 

not  m  this  delay  be  forced  by  their  necessities  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  make  such  rules 

to  sell  their  rights?  But  delay,  when  the  Gov-  <^d  regulations  as  will  secure  to  said  actual  settlers 

emment  only  is  at  fault,  and  assignment,  are  no  t^«  benefit  of  these  ririita  :£tomded,  ThtA  the  price 

Kora  ♦/%  la<*«l  «ioi«,-r.7o        A^A   fi.^-^  «i«;^-  of  the  even-numbered  sections  withm  the  limits  of 

bars  to  legjd  claimants.      And  these  claims  ^-^^  ^^t  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  and  conterminous  with  the 

nave  the  rights  of  law,  not  the  chanties  of  uncompleted  portions  of  said  road,  and  not  embraced 

equity.  within  the  limits  of  said  ffrant  for  the  completed  por- 


toward 

must 

of  the  eighteenth  century  shall  be  paid  in  the 

nineteenth,  and  not  have  to  wait  for  the  twen-       Mr.  Dolph,  of  Oregon,  made  the  foUowing 

tieth."  explanation  of  the  measure:  ''By  the  act  of 

The  bill  was  approved  by  the  President,  Jan-  May  4,  1870,  there  was  granted  to  said  com- 

nary  20.  panji  the  Oregon  Central  Railroad  Company 

Ftrfelted  Umd- Grants. — In  the  House  a  bill  of  Portland,  each  alternate  section  of  the  pnb- 

was   introdnced,  declaring   forfeited   to  the  lio  land  not  mineral,  except  coal  and  iron,  des- 

United  States  all  lands  granted  by  act  of  Con-  ignated  by  odd  sections,  to  the  amount  of  ten 

gress  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  any  railroad  sections  per  mile  upon  each  side  nearest  to  the 

which  have  not  been  earned  by  the  grantees,  road  except  such  as  had  been  previonsly  re- 

and  providing  for  the  adjudication  of  contro-  served  or  otherwise  disposed  of  or  held  under 

versies  thereto ;  but  the  bill  was  allowed  to  lie  ▼alid  homestead  and  pre-emption  rights ;  and 

on  the  table.    A  bill  to  declare  forfeited  the  also  the  right  to  take  materials  from  the  public 

unearned  lands  granted  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pa-  land  for  the  constrnction  of  the  road  and  the 

cific  Railroad  Company  to  aid  in  the  construe-  usual  grant  of  land  for  depot  and  station  pnr- 

tion  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  from  the  poses. 

States  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas  to  the  Pacific        *'  '^^^  Oregon  Central  Railroad  Company  of 

coast,  and  to  restore  the  same  to  settlement  and  Portland  had  prior  to  the  date  of  that  grant 

for  other  purposes,  failed  through  the  refusal  of  projected  a  line  of  railroad  from  Portland  west- 

the  House  to  concur  in  amendments  with  which  ward  to  Forest  Grove,  thence  along  the  west 

the  Senate  passed  the  original  measure.    The  side  of  the  Willamette  valley  by  McMinnville 

bill ''  to  dedare  forfeited  certain  lands  granted  and  other  west-side  towns  to  the  southern 

to  aid  in  the  oonstmotion  of  a  railroad  m  Ore-  boundary  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  had 

gon,  and  to  enforce  the  same  by  judicial  pro-  commenced  the  construction  of  that  line.    It 

ceedings,*'  which  was  passed  by  the  House  at  had  been  engaged  in  a  long  contest  with  the 

the  previous  session  of  Congress,  was  amended  Oregon  Central  Railroad  Company  of  Salem 

by  the  adoption  of  a  substitute  in  the  Senate,  for  the  lands  granted  by  the  act  of  Congress  of 

and  passed  that  body  January  6,  1885.    The  ^^h  ^^^  l^^^i  granting  lands  to  such  company 

House  finally  concurred  in  the  Senate  amend-  as  should  be  designated  by  the  State  of  Oregon 

ments,  and  the  bill  was  approved  by  the  Presi-  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and  tel- 

dent  February  2.    It  is  as  follows :  egraph  line  from  Portland,  in  Oregon,  southerly 

_.^      ^_^_,  ,^,,,  ,  through  the  Willamette  valley  to  a  snitable 

by^n  art^iS^^tided'i^^^^  VP^^^  ^'  junction  with  the  line  of  the  Central 

to  aid  in  the  ooSteraction  of  a  railroad  Sd  telegraph  ^^^^^  Railroad  Com^ny  in  California,  and, 

line  ftt>m  Portland  to  Astoria  and  McMinnville,  m  the  having  been  unsuccessful  in  that  contest,  bad 

State  of  Oregon,"  approved  May  4, 1870,  as  are  a^ja-  come  to  Congress  for  aid  in  the  construction  of 

cent  to  and  contermmous  ^th  the  uncompleted  poi^  |^  road. 

tlons  of  sud  road,  and  not  embraced  within  the  limits         u  mu  J  ^.^.  rr .._    t^^-^^i,  a   am«fY>   «*  n*A»^.. 

of  said  grant  for  t'he  completed  portions  of  said  road,  ,,     ^P®  |**«  ^on.  Joseph  8.  Smith,  of  Oregon, 

be  and  the  same  aro  hereby  declared  to  be  forfeited  ^hen  m  Congress,  introduced  a  bill  to  grant 

to  the  United  States  and  restored  to  the  public  domain,  lands  to  the  company  to  aid  in  the  oonstmction 

and  made  subject  to  disposal  under  the  general  land  of  its  road  as  then  projected,  but  before  the  bill 

"'s^o^ii'^Sft  an  Arsons  who  at  the  date  of  the  """trTfJ  T^n'^^'''^'^  ^.^Si  ^  ""^^  J^ 

passaffe  of  this  act  are  actual  settlere  in  good  faith  on  ^^^^  of  land  npon  the  projected  line  of  the 

any  of  the  Umda  hereby  foKeited,  and  who  are  other-  company's  road  to  McMinnville,  a  point  about 
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fifty  miles  from  PorUsnd,  and  throngh  the  in-  title  is ;  and  if  it  is  not  a  good  title  as  against 

fluence  of  the  late  Jndge  Olney,  of  Astoria,  and  the  United  States  until  the  declaration  of  for- 

other  persons  interested  in  netting  a  line  of  road  feiture,  I  do  not  understand  what  a  good  tiUe 

from  Portland  to  Astoria,  the  bill  was  amended  is;  and  therefore  I  would  maintain  that  if  the 

so  as  to  include  a  grant  of  land  from  Forest  railroad  company  had  a  tenant  in  occupation 

Grove  to  Astoria,  a  distance  of  about  ninety-  of  any  of  this  land,  and  the  United  States  were 

seven  miles.  to-day  to  try  the  title  in  an  action  of  ejectment 

'*  Shortly  after  the  passage  of  that  act  the  with  that  tenant,  the  tenant  could  set  up  that 

Oregon  Central  Kailroad  Company  of  Portland  he  held  under  this  grant  and  under  the  railroad 

oonstmoted  about  forty -eight  miles  of  road  company,  and  would  have  a  perfect  title  f^ainst 

from  Portland  to  St  Joe,  a  point  about  a  mile  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  the 

acd  a  half  distant  from  McMlnnville,  and  then  action  of  ejectment. 

failed,  and  have  been  unable  to  continue  the        '^We  have  got  something  to  do  before  we 

construction  of  the  road.  The  constructed  road  resume  this  title.    What  is  that?    We  must 

and  the  earned  and  unearned  land-grant  was  have  what  is  equivalent  to  office  found  under 

transferred  to  the  Oregon  and  California  Rail-  the  British  law ;  that  is  to  say,  we  mast  have 

road  Company,  a  company  which  has  succeeded  a  repossession  of  the  land  either  by  an  actual 

to  the  ownership  of  the  grant  under  the  act  of  taking  of  possession  or  by  a  constructive  legal 

July  25, 1866.  Ihat  company  has  also  acquired  possession ;  and  we  must  do  it  in  virtue  of  the 

fifty  miles  of  additional  road  from  St.  Joseph  sovereign  power  of  this  Government,  exercised 

southward  upon  the  original  projected  line,  and  either  through  the  Legislature  or  through  the 

is  devoting  sA\  its  energies  to  the  construction  judiciary.    But  these  conditions  we  must  com-f 

of  its  main  line,  and  nothing  has  been  done  to-  ply  with  before  we  can  resume  the  title  which 

ward  the  construction  of  the  line  from  Forest  we  have  granted  out  of  us  and  which  now  rests 

Grove  to  Astoria.    Nothing,  in  fact,  has  been  in  the  railroad  company.    It  seems  to  me  that 

done  in  regard  to  the  matter  except  to  make  is  a  pretty  clear  proposition,  and  therefore  if 

preliminary  surveys.  the  Government  of  the  United  States  were  to 

*^  As  I  stated  upon  this  floor  on  a  previous  sue  a  tenant  in  possession  of  this  land,  holding 

occasion,  I  iiftend  to  vote  for  the  forfeiture  of  under  this  corporation  to-day,  in  an  action  of 

thU  unearned  grant ;  but  as  this  is  an  impor-  ejectment,  the  forfeiture  not  having  been  de- 

taut  bill  to  the  people  of  the  State  I  have  the  dared,  the  proceedings  to  make  the  forfeiture 

honor  in  part  to  represent,  and  as,  if  it  becomes  perfect  not  having  been  executed  or  carried 

a  law,  it  will  undoubtedly  have  no  little  effect  into  effect,  the  title  of  the  plaintiff  would  fail 

upon  the  future  settlement  and  development  of  because  it  had  granted  the  title  out  of  itself, 

portions  of  my  State,  I  do  not  feel  like  letting  I  do  not  think  it  takes  a  very  wise  man  to  see 

the  opportunity  pass  without  saying  that  I  that.    It  seems  to  me  that  if  there  is  any  propo- 

have  come  to  the  conclusion  to  vote  for  the  sition  settled  in  this  country  in  the  shape  of 

lorfeitnre  of  this  unearned  grant  with  a  good  law,  that  is  settled ;  and  therefore  I  do  not  care 

deal  of  reluctance.  I  do  not  share  in  the  views  to  waste  my  time  and  strength  in  trying  to 

of  some  that  the  forfeiture  of  this  grant  will  aid  debate  horn-book  law  in  this  country,  which 

in  seearing  the  early  construction  of  the  road,  everybody  understands  except  the  few  gentle- 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  expect  to  secure  the  men  who  do  not  want  to  understand  anything 

early  construction  of  the  road  without  con*  about  it. 

grejsional  aid  when  we  have  not  been  able  to  *'  Now,  sir,  how  are  we  to  get  hold  of  this 
procure  it  with  the  aid  of  a  congressional  title  f  Shall  we  do  it  by  an  act  of  legislative 
prant.  A  railroad  constructed  from  Forest  confiscation  ?  Shall  we  attempt  to  do  it  by  an 
Grove  to  Astoria  would  pass  through  a  mount-  act  of  legislative  confiscation,  which  the  hon- 
ain-broken,  timbered  country;  it  will  be  dif-  orable  Senator  from  Indiana  foresees  would  be 
ficnit  of  constructtoD,  quite  expensive  to  build,  entirely  unavailing  ?  Shall  we  attempt  to  march 
and  when  built  will  have  to  compete  for  its  over  the  ground  that  separates  us  from  the  do- 
traffic  with  river  transportation  on  the  Colum-  main  of  the  judiciary,  and  usurp  to  ourselves 
biA  river."  the  power  of  ultimate  and  final  adjudication 

The  spokesman  for  the  opposition  to  the  upon  the  rights  of  property  of  this  railroad 

measure  was  Mr.  Morgan,  of  Alabama.     He  company  ?    I  maintain  tnat  we  ought  not  to. 
said :  "I  have  taken  a  position  a  little  further  in 

*"  I  am  following  the  Supreme  Court,  which  advance,  just  a  little  further  in  advance  than 

has  decided  that  a  grant  precisely  of  the  char-  that  which  has  been  taken  and  adhered  to  by 

acter,  as  I  understand  it,  of  the  grant  in  ques-  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  this  body,  after  fre- 

tion  in  this  bill,  was  a  grant  in  prcuenti  of  the  quent  and  close  and  earnest  investigations  of 

legal  esftate  to  the  railroad  company ;  that  it  tnis  question.    That  committee,  in  its  previous 

pMsed  every  right  and  every  tiitle  that  the  recommendations  upon  several  bills,  as  Senators 

United  States  hi^  In  the  land,  subject  only  to  will  well  remember,  had  asserted  that  it  was 

be  forfeited  upon  the  breach  of  the  condition  the  duty  of  the  Gtovemment  of  the  United 

subeeqaent.    That  is  what  I  understand.    If  it  States,  when  proceeding  to  declare  a  forfeiture, 

is  not  a  good  title  as  against  everybody  but  the  to  go  to  the  courts,  and  the  duty  of  Congress 

United  States,  I  do  not  understand  what  a  good  to  empower  the  courts  to  make  the  declaration. 
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To  go  there  as  a  snitor,  to  get  a  judge  to  declare  interlocatorjr  or  fioil,  thst  Baid  oourt  shall  render  in 

the  forfeiture ;  and  I  do  not  know  hut  that  the  "^^  ^^ »!S?  l'^*'*\%^^i"'S'^'  ^♦Jl'n-  ^^  a. 

iv^4.«^.  ^»:«;^J  ..^^..^  ♦!.-.  iv«-  ^f  ♦K-.  TT«;*^^  Sec.  — .  That  it  shall  bo  the  duty  ot  the  Distnct  At- 

hetter  opinion  among  the  har  of  the  United  ^^^^y,  ^f  ^^e  United  States  for  the  District  of  Oregon, 

states  to-day  is,  that  that  is  the  real  duty  of  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Juatice,  to 

the  Goyemment  wheuever  it  seeks  to  dechire  proceed  in  the  Circuit  Court  or  the  United  States  for 

a  forfeiture  of  these  lands.    That  it  shall  go  as  the  said  district,  by  bill  in  equitj,  in  the  name  of  the 

a  suitor  in  the  courto  after  having  made  a  seiz-  ^""'^  ^^^  ^*  America  as  olamuff,  against  any  cor- 

B  ouiwi  lu  i,uw  ^vru«i«  «<i^«  jiMTiue  *"•««  a  »v.«  poHitions  or  pcrsous  that  cLum  any  interest  m  the 

ure  of  them,  as  they  would  m  a  case  of  con-  ^^s  hereby  declared  forfeited,  arising  under  said  act 

fisoable  property  go  into  the  courts,  and  upon  a  of  Congress  approved  May  4, 1870,  or  under  this  act, 

libel  filed,  or  whatever  it  is  that  yon  choose  to  so  as  to  brinff  before  said  court  for  ito  determination 

use,  ask  the  judge  to  declare  a  forfeiture  as  a  t^«  "^^^^'^7  ^  »^ch  daim,  whether  the  same  be  leyal 

tY«<if fz^,.  *>^  wirri*^  o'  equitable. 

mailer  oi  "giH,  g^o  _^  rj^^iat  any  person  or  corporstion  not  made 

*'  I  say  that  I  have  gone  a  httle  further  than  a  party  defendant  in  said  prooeedinfr,  but  claiming? 

that.     I  have  done  it  because  I  have  conceived  any  interest  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  in  the 

that  the  Umted  States  was  not  onlv  a  party  to  Iftud-*,  or  any  part  thereof,  which  are  declared  forteiu-d 

a  contract  in  the  enactment  of  these  statutes,  ^^  thw  act,  majr  present  such  claim  y  petirion  in  said 

a  wut.4avv  MAM.  i«uv  ^u€^vuj«uv  vr*  u^'f,^  w««  o,  Q^yy^  ^yjy  ygnfled  by  Ottth  I  aud  if  the  court,  uinm 
but  that  It  was  a  law-maker  at  the  same  time ;  consideration  thereof,  shall  decide  that  the  ac^udica- 
that  it  was  acting  m  a  double  capacity  of  mak-  tion  and  settlement  of  such  claim  is  neoessarv  to  do 
ing  a  law  and  also  of  making  a  contract  when  complete  justice  in  said  cause,  the  oourt  shall  direct 
these  grante  were  made,  and  that  the  Govern-  *}»»'  8««i^  ^»^er  proceeding  be  lu»d  upon  such  pcii- 
•»«««.  ^K«^»»v.  ;«■.  n^-^Jm^^^u^  i,««i  «kA  -s»i.4-  **»  tion  ss  that  the  same  may  be  tully  heard  and  deter- 
ment, through  its  Congress,  bad  the  right  to  ^^^  ^^  ,j,all  proceed  to  decree  upon  the  same  as 

declare  that  that  law  had  been  violated,  and  ftjUy  as  if  such  petitioner  had  been  made  a  party  de- 

that  it  was  no  longer,  therefore,  a  shelter  of  fendant  in  said  suit:  /Vvritifeff.  That  no  such  petition 

protection  to  the  claimant  under  its  former  "^aU  ^  fll«d  after  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  the 

grant    Perhaps  the  distinction  is  not  a  very  ^r-^^^T^hJil  Ir^o^^^^^     shall  see  ilt,  may  tax 

palpable  one ;  but  perhaps  more  in  deference  ,u  ^^  ^osts  of  the  suit  under  the  third  section  ot  thiH 

to  the  eager  earnestness  of  gentlemen  who  act  against  the  United  States,  and  shaU  apportion  the 

seem  determined  to  wrest  the  property  from  costs  of  any  proceeding  under  the  fourtn  section  of 

the  railroads  I  have  gone  with  them,  believing  ^^^,^  between  the  parties  according  to  justice  sjQd 

that  many  of  these  roads  had  forfeited  their  »ah^^vSffe%^tX";^lC;".^fl^^^^^^^ 

nghto  of  property  m  these  grants.    So  I  have  therein  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in 

consented  on  my  part  to  advocate  the  doctrine  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  conditions  ss  are 

that  Congress  has  the  right  to  make  a  legisla-  prescribed  by  law  and  the  rules  of  said  court  for  ap- 

tive  declaration  upon  a  question  of  this  kind  P«*^»«  in  equity  ?a>«M  a?d  the  Supreiw  C^^^^ 

V  V      '11  u         Ji\  Ai a    J.     ^    m      ^       JM  cause  said  appeal  to  be  advanced  on  the  docket  so  that 

which  wiU  have  aU  the  effect  of  office-found  ^^  ^^^^  shall  bo  speedily  determined :  but  no  right 

under  the  English  law,  and  will  reinstate  the  of  appeal  shall  exist  aiter  six  months  horn  the  timo 

United  States  in  the  possession  of  the  land.  when  said  Unal  decree  is  entered  on  the  records  of  the 

"  Now,  sir,  if  that  declaration  has  all  that  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States, 
effect,  that  is  enough,  and  surely  it  is  as  far  as  The  bill  to  declare  a  forfeiture  of  lands 
we  have  any  precedent  for  going.  The  British  granted  to  the  Texas  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
Parliament  have  never  seen  proper  to  condemn  and  for  other  purposes,  which  also  originated 
property  out  «id  out  by  a  legislative  enact-  in  the  House,  and  passed  that  body  at  the  pre- 
ment  They  have  always  relied  upon  that  vious  session  of  Congress,  was  amended  and 
ancient  prerogative  writ  addressed  by  the  king  passed  the  Senate,  February  19.  It  was  ap- 
to  the  coroner,  that  he  would  summon  a  iury  proved  by  the  President,  March  2.  It  is  sub- 
in  the  first  instance,  and  have  j'udioial procedure  stantially  the  same  as  the  measure  just  given, 
taken  on  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  crown  and  Mr.  Morgan,  though  favoring  its  adoption, 
to  repossess  itself  of  lands.  That  (Government  endeavored  to  have  the  above-qnoted  provis- 
bas  always,  in  deference  to  the  rights  of  its  ions  for  the  judicial  settlement  of  controversies 
citizens  and  rights  of  property,  maintained  that  arising  out  of  the  forfeiture  incorporated  in 
attitude  toward  its  pieople.    It  brings  to  me  a  the  bill,  and  failed. 

sense  of  humiliation  when  I  think  that  the  Coins  ud  Ctlaage. — Feb.  4,  1885,  the  House 

British  Government  can  be  more  just  to  British  bill  for  the  retirement  and  recoinage  of  tlfe 

subjects  than  this  tree  American  Republic  dares  trade-dollar,  passed  at  the  previous  session  of 

to  be  to  its  own  people."  Congress,  was  reported  back  to  the  Senate 

Mr.  Morgan  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  from  the   Committee   on   Finance,  with  an 

adding  the  following  sections,  hot  the  motion  amendment  striking  out  all  after  the  enacting 

failed  by  a  vote  of  16  to  28 :  clause  and  inserting  the  following : 


Oregon  to  hear  and  determine  all  questionB  and  attheofficeof  the  Treasurer  or  any 

oontrovenles  eonceming  tiie  rif^ts  ana  equities  in  of  the  United  States  in  exchange  for  a  like  amoont, 

said  forfeited  landsihat  are  elaimed or  aaserted  by  the  dollar  for  dollar,  of  standard  ailver  doUars  of  the 

United  States,  or  by  any  person  or  corporation  cfaim-  United  States. 

ing  the  same  under  or  in  oonsequence  ot  any  law  of  Seotior  2.  That  the  trado-doIlarB  reeeWod  by  tf'o 

the  United  States,  or  any  act  of  its  lawftilly  authorized  Treasnter  <tr  any  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Unit^l 

ageitB,  and  to  enforce  any  judgment  or  decree,  either  States  shall  not  be  paid  out  or  in  any  other  manner 
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iasued,  bnt,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  shall  strated  the  ID  jury  and  iojoBtioe  which  it  muBt 

be  tauDsmJtted  to  the  coinage  mints  and  shaU  be  re-  infljct  upon  the  world. 

fo^Si  ?2l1iefSl!f  ^Jd^^'^^m"'^^^^^^  ,  "  OeiPo  claseeB,  having  the  whole  world  as 

bullion  required  to  be  purchased  and  ooinod  by  the  tributaries,  by  a    system  of   national    debts 

act  of  February  28. 1878,  and  shall  be  recoined*  into  which  has  in  itself  reached  fabulous  propor- 

standard  stiver  doliuB  aocording  to  the  provbions  of  tions,   and   which  is  re-enforced    by  a  vast 

«iid  act:  Pi^^x  Ti^t^e  amount  to  be  so^-  i^^ount  of  other  public  as  well  as  corporate 

ducted  as  provided  m  this  section  shall  not  exceed  "   ,  •«j:^^.,«i  i«J^K*^>i««—   „^«v  4^  ;«««««-« 

$rjt)0,000  in  any  month.  ^^  mdmdual  indebtedness,  seek  to  increase 

Sec.  8.  That  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  authorizing  the  tribute  in  the  form  of  interest  which  they 

the  eoinage  and  issuaDoe  of  United  States  trade-dol-  are  enjoying  by  the  noiseless  and  insidious 

lare  are  hereby  rope^ed.  .,.    .    ^  .  process  of  increasing  the  value  of  the  money 

Saa  4.  That  the  President  is  hereby  authonzed  to  r    --i.i«K  5*  \a  tvoM 

renew  negotiations  with  the  states  of  the  "  Latin  '°  ^^y.  "  ^  P"":  „.  , .  v.   •  *i. 

Union,"  and  with  other  foreign  powers,  for  the  pur-         "  Gold  monometalUsm,  which  increases  the 

pose  of  makinjr  treaties  with  them  in  order  to  secure  value  of  credits  and  in  a  corresponding  degree 

such  eo-operation  as  may  enable  the  nations  agreeing  the  burden  of  debts,  is  naturally  a  favorite 
thereto  to  open  their  respective  mints  to  tCe  ftee        jj      j^  England,  for  the  double  reason  that 

"^^Z""^^  legal-tender  power,  at  an  ^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  .^  .^  dominated, 

'  are  enriched  by  that  policy,  as  against  the 

This  measure  was   debated   earnestly  and  debtor  industrial  and   tax-paying   classes  at 

learnedly,  but  it  was  not  put  upon  its  pas-  home,  and  that  the  English  people  as  a  whole 

sage.  are  enriched  by  it  as  against  the  rest  of  the 

March  2,  Mr.  Aldrioh,  of  Rhode  Island,  in-  world,  which  is  involved  in  an  enormous  in- 
troduced the  following  Joint  resolution,  which  debtedness  to  them, 
was  paaaed  by  the  Senate  the  next  day :  *'  The  London  '  Economist '  of  April  21, 1883, 

JSWrei  by  the  Senate,  etc ,  That  the  President  of  $J«^^  its  comments  upon  an  address  in  which 

the  United  States  is  hereby  requested  to  entor  into  Mr.  Goschen  bad  pointed  out  the  recent  nse 

neeotiations  with  the  states  of  the  Latin  Union,  and  in  gold  and  fall  in  general  prices  by  saying: 

such  other  foreign  powera  as  he  shall  deem  advisable,  ^  There  is  some  consolation  to  us  in  the  fact  to 
with  the  Puroose  o^  securing  such  treaties  with  them        j^u^  j^     ^j      ^  j^  attention,  that  any 

as  shall  bmd  the  nations  a<?reein^  thereto  to  open  r  .    ^.•^i«  bk«^  «*  «««».  ,        , ,  .    -^ 

their  respective  minto  to  the  free  coinage  of  silVer  mcreaso  in  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  is  a 

with  ftillWl-tender  power,  at  such  uniiorm  ratio  to  benefit  to  creditors.    Nearly  every  nation  on 

gold  aa  shaU  be  agreed  upon.  the  face  of  the  globe  is  indebted  to  us,  and  the 

Tx       J    -loQM    •     *!,     a      i,     xi     rrii      s  rcsult  of  an  appreciation  of  gold  is  that  we 

Deo.  4,  1884    in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Hni,  of  ^^^^^^  a  larger  quantity  of  their  commodities 

Colorado,  offered  the  following  resolution :  .^  settieraent  of  our  claims.' 

Beeolvedy  That  in  the  existing  depressed  condition         ^*  H.  H.  Gibbs,  an  ex-Govemor  of  the  Bank 

of  the  mduatrial  interest^  of  the  country,  and  in  pres-  ^f  England,  says  in  an  article  in  the  *  British 

enoeof  the  great  fiiu  which  has  taken  place  and  w  vr^«^Jf„i    t>L_4I--,  »  #^«    Tni-r    iqqq    ♦Ka*    tKi* 

PtiU  in  profi^ss  in  the  wages  of  labor*^and  in  the  f  «*=*<>™  Review     for   July,  1883,  that    the 

prices  of  the  producfei  offarms,  workshons,  mills,  following  ideas,  being  precisely  those  of  the 

and  mines,  the  reoommendations  of  the  President  *  Economist,'  are  constantly  pressed  upon  the 

and  of  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  that  the  coinage  English  public :  *  England  is  a  creditor  nation. 

shJl^l^'immSaS^  iSd  ^^ndftio^f  I^WbT^  ^^®  scarcity  of  gold  has  made  that  metal  more 
are  aacuSed  to  c^  2ll^Lk  there fy^i^gmvate  ▼aloaW©,  and  she  mast  needs  be  the  gainer  by 
the  difflculties  of  the  situation^  and  that  to'  Uie  end  this,  and  must  continue  to  be  still  more  the 
that  the  pablio  mind  may  be  qmeted  by  the  assurance  gainer  if  gold  becomes  scarcer  still.  Is  it  to  be 
that  if  the  total  volume  of  the  currency  is  not  to  be  expected  that  she  should  throw  away  this  ad- 
enlarged  in  oorreapondenoe  with  the  increasing  popu-  -antAire  t ' 

lation  and  exchaxures  of  the  oountiy,  it  shall  at  least       ^^Sr^  v  i.       i  n 

not  be  rednoed  by  suspendmg  the  coinage  of  silver  The  same  reasons  wnicn  make  gold  roono- 

doUara.  metallism  a  favorite  policy  in  England  make  it 

The  Senate  deolaraa  its  opmion  to  be  that  no  valid  a  favorite  policy  in  every  country  and  in  every 

rwaonensts  at  the  present  time.forimpc»i^  section  of  all  countries  in  which  the  creditor 

and  additional  restnotions  upon  either  the  comage  of  ^i^««^„  «_^  a^^i ♦      rk«u«  ««  ««fn.aiiv  u  u 

River  doUare  or  the  issue  of  sUrer  certificates.    ^  iAim%%  are  dominant.     Quite  as  naturally  it  is 

not  a  favorite  policy  m  countries  and  sections 

The  resolation  waa  ably  discussed,  but  was  of  ooantries  which  are  heavily  loaded  with 
not  brought  to  a  vote.  Mr.  Hill,  in  the  coarse  public,  corporate,  and  private  debts, 
of  his  speech  on  the  subject,  said :  *^  To  now  ^*  It  was  not  a  fortuitous  circumstance  that 
eontraot  the  volume  of  money  by  one  half  when  the  silver  coinage  law  was  passed  in  the 
(which  19  the  ultimate  object  of  most  of  the  Senate,  over  the  President's  veto,  by  a  vote  of 
persona  who  nrge  the  stoppage  of  oar  silver  46  to  19,  18  of  the  19  votes  were  given  by 
coinage,  and  which  would  probably  be  the  Senators  from  New  England,  New  York,  and 
ultimate  effect)  by  the  method  of  demonetiz-  New  Jersey.  These  States  have  16  Senators, 
ing  one  of  the  metals  which  has  heretofore  and  the  8  not  voting  were  paired  so  as  to  neo- 
coaalitiited  tta  mass,  is  wholly  indefensible.  It  tralize  the  vote  of  6  Senators  who  were 
must  be  some  great  object  which  induces  those  friendly  to  the  law,  so  that  the  entire  senato- 
who  originated  snoh  a  policy  to  persist  in  it  rial  representation  of  the  eight  Northeastern 
after  the  coarse  of  events  has  so  olearly  demon-  States  without  regard  to  party  lines  (5  of  the 
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16  being  Democrats  and  11  Repnblicans)  anp-  silver,  or,  what  is  the  same  in  effect,  the  rise 

ported  the  veto  in  one  solid  and  unbroken  of  gold,  bnt  this  variance  has  oot  always  con- 

colamp,  either  by  voting  or  pairing.  tinued,  for  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California 

"  We  must  be  prepared  to  expect  that  the  caused  gold  to  decline  in  relative  value,  and 

ramified  pecuniary  interests  engaged  in  this  this  continued  until  the  Comstock  mine  caused 

scheme,  stimulated  as  they  are  to  the  intensest  a  decline  in  silver.    Even  with  these  fluctua- 

efforts  by  the  vastness  of  the  profits  which  tioos,  these  two  metals  have  maintained  their 

success  in  it  will  bring  to  them,  controlling  relative  value  more  nearly  than  any  other  two 

the  policy  of  governments  in  some  important  great  natural  productions, 

countries  and  having  numerous  allies  and  ad-  *^  The  act  I  have  referred  to  was  passed  when 

herents  in  every  country  in  Europe  and  in  this  from  various  causes  the  decline  of  silver  be- 

country,  will  maintain  the  struggle  to  the  last,  came  marked ;  and  this  act  was  designed  to 

It  is  in  the  great  power  of  the  gold  propagand-  check  the  decline,  and  to  restore  silver  to  its 

ists  and  in  their  persistency,  arising  from  the  legal  relation  to  gold ;  and  now,  Mr.  Presi- 

vast  interests  at  stake,  that  the  dimoulties  of  dent,  I  say  the  experiment  has  been  tried.    It 

the  (mestion  of  the  monetary  standard  lie.  was  entered  into  for  the  highest  possible  ob- 

*^  No  careful  student  of  the  subject  can  fail  Ject.  It  has  been  properly  tested.  Seven 
to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  abandon-  years,  nearly,  have  passed  away  since  the  act 
ment  of  the  use  of  silver  as  a  money  metal  of  Feb.  28,  1878,  was  passed.  The  law  has 
must  lead  to  one  of  the  following  results :  Ei-  been  in  full  force  durmg  all  that  time.  The 
tlier  the  world  must  suffer  an  enormous  con-  total  coinage  since  that  time,  by  the  last  re- 
traction of  the  volume  of  money  and  a  corre-  port  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was 
spending  fall  in  prices,  or  it  must  resort  to  the  |185,00(\000,  now  about  $187,000,000.  The 
use  of  irredeemable  paper  money."  total  amount  of  these  silver  dollars  now  in  oir- 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  said,  in  opposition  to  culation  among  the  people  is  $41,000,000,  or 
the  resolution :  "  I  suppose  every  Senator  less  than  one  fourth  the  amount  coined.  The 
agrees  with  the  proposition  that  bimetallism  is  balance  belongs  to  the  Government  of  the  Unit- 
the  best  public  policy  if  it  is  attainable.  It  has  ed  States,  and  is  in  the  Treasury, 
been  decided  over  and  over  again  by  the  most  '^  What  has  been  shown  by  this  experiment? 
intelligent  nations  of  the  world  that  silver  and  Let  us  see.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  been 
gold,  traveling  side  by  side,  should  be  the  shown  that  the  law  of  Congress  has  not  re- 
standards  of  all  values.  They  have  changed  stored  silver  to  its  old  relation  to  gold.  When 
in  their  relative  market  value,  but  the  change  that  law  took  effect  the  silver  in  the  silver  dol- 
has  been  met  by  the  changing  legislation  of  lar  was  worth  only  ninety-one  cents  in  gold, 
the  tiroes.  Alexander  Hamilton  probably  more  The  hope  of  those  who  tried  the  experiment 
tersely  stated  tbe  necessity  of  bimetallic  money  was  that  if  we  should  give  a  substantial  occu- 
than  any  writer  who  has  followed  hira,  by  de-  pation  to  all  the  silver  mined  in  our  own  conn- 
picting  tbe  great  evil  it  would  be  to  confine  try,  or  the  great  body  of  it,  we  should  restore 
the  circulation  of  the  world,  the  money  stand-  the  relation  so  that  the  silver  in  the  dollar  of 
ard  of  the  world,  to  a  single  metal,  the  changes  41 2^  grains  of  standard  silver  would  be  equal 
of  which  might  cause  a  great  fluctuation  of  to  25*8  grains  of  standard  gold.  Ihat  expec- 
values.  The  bimetallic  standard  of  money  is  tation  has  been  disappointed.  On  the  oon- 
accepted  by  the  great  body  of  intelligent  men  trary,  under  this  law,  ftom  which  so  much  was 
in  the  United  States  as  the  wisest  public  poll-  expected,  silver  has  steadily  gone  down, 
cy ;  but  this  concession  is  always  accompanied  "  Although  we  have  absorbed  $2,000,000  a 
with  the  declaration  that  these  two  standards  month  to  purchase  silver  bullion  for  coinage, 
of  coin  should  be  made  equal  to  each  other  and  have  coined  28,000,000  silver  dollars  a 
according  to  their  general  market  value,  so  year,  and  in  this  way  have  withdrawn  from 
that  the  market  value  of  the  metal  in  one  the  market  the  great  body  of  the  domestic  pro- 
tested by  the  legal  ratio  should  be  as  near  as  duction  of  this  country,  silver  has  steadily 
practicable  to  the  market  value  of  the  metal  in  gone  down  in  relative  market  value.  I  have 
the  other.  looked  at  the  prices  paid ;  I  have  them  before 

"  It  is  impossible  to  make  them  exactly  of  me.  According  to  the  reports  of  the  Director 
the  same  value,  because  for  two  thousand  years  of  the  Mint  from  the  year  1878,  the  first  year 
the  relative  value  of  these  metids  has  been  during  which  this  law  was  in  operation,  it  ap- 
ohanging,  but  the  changes  were  slow,  and  for  pears  that  in  1878  one  ounce  of  fine  silver  was 
years  imperceptible.  In  the  last  four  hundred  worth  $1.18,  or  the  silver  in  a  silver  dollar  was 
years  a  greater  change  has  occurred.  Four  worth  91  cents.  In  1884,  after  seven  years  of 
hundred  years  ago,  prior  to  the  discovery  of  experience,  an  ounce  of  fine  silver  is  worth  in 
America,  eight  ounces  of  silver  were  worth  the  market  $1.11,  which  means  that  the  silver 
one  ounce  of  gold.  Now  it  requires  eighteen  in  the  silver  dollar  is  worth  between  86  and 
ounces  of  silver  to  be  worth  one  ounce  of  80  cents;  so  that  now,  instead  of  412)- grains 
gold,  and  in  the  mutation  of  time  the  relative  of  silver  being  equal  to  a  dollar  in  gold,  it  re- 
value of  the  two  metals  has  been  met  by  the  quires,  as  near  as  may  be,  one  ounce,  or  480 
laws  of  the  inteUigent  nations  from  time  to  grains  of  standard  silver,  to  be  equal  in  market 
vtime.    The  general  drift  has  been  the  fall  of  value  to  a  gold  dollar. 
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"  So,  then,  this  first  expectation  of  the  coinage,  and  Mr.  Randall,  of  Pennsylvania,  he- 
friends  of  the  bill  has  utterly  failed.  Not  fore  consideration  of  the  bill,  Feb.  26,  sub- 
odI J  has  this  law  not  restored  silver  to  its  for-  niitted  the  following  resolution,  which  required 
mer  ratio,  but  it  has  gone  down  gradually  in  a  two-third  vote  to  pass  it : 
the  face  of  a  determined  effort  on  the  part  of  j^esohed,  That  the  rules  be  suspended  so  as  to  dis- 
the  United  States  to  prevent  that  depreciation,  charge  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Houpe  on  the 
It  only  shows  that,  although  the  Government  state  of  the  Union  fVom  the  further  consideration  of 
of  the  United  States  is  very  powerful  in  money  V^e  bill  (H.  K.  8266)  makiM  appropriations  for  sun- 

atfnirs  in  this  world,  it  is  not  powerful  enough  ^JI,°i^:"»Tfn!  ^  '^jS.fl^unTi^Jr^  Mh«r  ^?J^^ 

..,..'..,,          s          . .              P  year  endmtr  June  80, 1886,  and  lor  other  purposes, 

to  prevent  that  inevitable  and  continuous  de-  inj  consider  the  same  for  four  hours,  which  time 

preciation  of  silver  compared  with  gold  that  shall  be  occupied  in  deb^  on  the  clauses  relating  to 

has  gone  on  since  the  discovery  of  America,  the  suspension  of  silver  coinage  and  the  World's  In- 

and  no  power  on  this  continent  can  prevent  dustrial  and  Cotton  Exposition,  throe  hours  to  be  oo- 

-i.   *.         ^1  ^iA^^t^^  ^s  «.u^  ^^..^M   w^4^».A^..  cupied  on  the  flrst-named  clause  and  one  hour  on  the 

that  gradual  widening  of  the  margin  between  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^e  ^  be  equally  divided ;  and  said  bill 

these  two  metals.     The  only  question  to  me  or  ahall  be  subject  only  to  amendments  to  strike  out  or 

practical  politics  is  whether  we  ought  not  our-  amend  said  clauses,  after  which  the  previous  question 

selves  to  respect  what  we  can  not  resist,  and  »haU  be  considered  as  ordered. 

not,  like  King  Canute  w«t  until  the  tide  over-  ^his  resolution  waB  understood  as  present- 

whelms  us.    Should  we  not  change  our  ratio,  .  ^  .»  ^  ^„^„f;^«  «#  *.u^  o«-,.^««:^«  Ji  «:i^^« 

as  other  nations  have  done  before^  and  seek  '°f„*^«  tfThlLfJ.tA^XZ?LLlJJ 

by  adapting  our  coinage  to  the  relative  market  f^  vote^ 

value  of  the  two  metals  to  check  the  depreci-  tt/^^'aj         ttaj          a         ^    t 

ation  of  silver,  or  at  least  to  coin  sUver  at  the  «  ^?f^^  ^  Adams,  J^.  Adams,  Arnot,  Bagley, 

Bbt^u  va  niiTva,  vr«   a«  avww  i,x/  v/^^  aa  »u t v    oi.    ^  Barbour,  Ban",  Baync,  Beach,  Belmont,  Bmizbam, 

same  value  we  pay  for  it,  and  not  try  to  make  Bbbee,  iouteUe,  Bbwen,  Bratton,  F.  B.  brewer,  w! 
a  delusive  profit  out  of  our  own  citizens?  W.  Brown,  T.  M.  Browne.  Buckner,  Burlcigli,  J.  M. 
*'  But  there  was  another  expectation  which  Campbell,  Collins,  Connolly,  Converse,  S.  S.  Cox, 
has  not  been  realized.  It  is  shown  that  the  Crai;^  Cullen,  Darwn,  G.  &.  Davis,  R.  T.  Davis, 
silver  dollar  will  not  circulate  among  the  peo-  »J>e*t;  fe'  F.lA^^^:  S^J; 
pie.  It  was  firmly  believed  when  the  law  was  Findlay,  Follett.  Garrison,  Greenleaf,  Guenther,  Han- 
passed  that  the  silver  dollar  would  be  taken  cock^  Hardy,  llarmer,  H.  H.  Hatch,  Haynes,  A.  8. 
everywhere,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  is  taken  Ho^»«3,  Hlscock,  Hitt,  Hoblitaell,  Holton,  Hopkins, 

everywhere  as  a  matter  of  convenience;  but  S'^' Si''&!;Ln  "t?«1w  ^^^^ 

^,    ^•'...       •!          *  II         -n        ..  u     1        J  J  W.  Jones,  Kean,  Kelley,  Ketoham,  Lacey,  La wrenoe, 

that  this  silver  dollar  will  not  be  hoarded  or  Long,  LyJnan,  McComil,  McConnick,  Miilard,  8.  H. 

laid  away  in  the  stockings  of  the  most  igno-  Miller,  Mitchell,  Mon»e,  Moulton,  Muller,  Mutchler, 

rant  man  in  the  United  States,  that  it  will  not  Nutting,   Charles  O'Neill,  Parker.  Payne,  Phelps, 

be  received  and  held  with  confidence,  is  shown  g^^»i  ^^'t^°"^&  ^"*®?J  ^T^v,^'^"®^^,^-  ^• 

by  the  experience  of  the  whole  country. .  Only  f^J^r^hS^Zfk^^^^^  fe'  =] 

forty-one  million  silver  dollars  are  now  in  cir-  Spooner,   Spriggs,   Steele,   8teven.s,   8torm,   fiftrait, 

culation,  and  any  attempt  to  force  the  circula-  Bwope,  Talbott,  Tucker,  Van  Alstyne,  Wadsworth, 

tionofsilver  dollars  has  proved  unavailing.''  Wait,  Waahburn,   Wemple.  MUo  White,  Whiting, 

Feb.  28,  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  "^^t^ J!"??? J^i'^^'V^^^a  .            *,« 

T%           1       •        at    ^jt  t.\.    M  u  ^'             1  2*  Nats — Aiken,    Alexander,    Anderson,    Atkinson. 

Pennsylvanii^  oflfered  the  following  resolution,  Ballentine,  Barisdale,  Bellord,  Bennett,  Blackbui?, 

of  which  nothing  oame :  Bland,  Blount,  Breckinridge.  Breitun^,  Broadhead, 

ITJUiw,  The  oommerdal  value  of  silver  has  so  far  ?°^**^?'  ?l"^5l  ^^T,^'  ^*^l!,'  Caldwell.  J.  E. 

depreS^StLt  the  standard  silver  dollaiH  coined  u"  J^f^P^^k   ^'.T®'"'  .^Tuk'  n^"J®^?'    ^**~'^» 

A^^^uT!^^f^i^a\^^^                                     fK«  Clardy,  Clay.  Clements,  Cobb,  Cook,  Cosgrove,  W. 

d*r  tb«  act  of  1878  are  now  worth  but  82  cents  m  ^the  ^    ^^j^^  ^/^    Culbersin,  Davidson;  L.  H.  oivis, 


««.  oonneqa^nt  banishnteut  of  gold  coin  fVom  active  w~'^nr^*^''b^^-»Xir^«""{iJ'.Cu«'  TiV.^w.tL."^-' 

oreobW:  Tbcrefow,  SfJPP^W*  a  "S?^®JS°'trf°*^^'  Hepburn,  Her- 

^»W,  That  the  feommittee  on  Finance  be  and  ^"^^  ^'  ^'i^tT'^  Hill,  Hodman,  HoW  Houk, 

iJ^S^Iiw^Z^M^f^i^rnitiTZx ^««™^^ \«Jvm^  Houseman,  J.  H.  Jones,  J.  K.  Jones,  J.  T.  Jones, 

^•'sSJ^T'^'Mu'to  p^l^dTfor "e  'Z^  ^^^^'  K«Ilo(»,  Heiner,'  L«nb,  Unhim   Le  Fevre'. 

!4;Jn;-«I«r^?/«.  Af Kl  ^,%!^K^rlt^A^JA  -Suri^  Xj  Lewis,  Lore,   Lovenng,   Lowry,   McCoid,   Matson, 

t^S^Z  ^^IT^'ilZ^^  J^'fedii^  &"=  "^S'^Sl'u^" 

^  gcd  dou-,  of  the'^niud  suST  ^I^.^I^S;  tt^feb^fZ'S'.  fe; 

la  the  Senate,  and  In  the  House,  bflls  for  the  5°*S*?I^  Bowell,  Kyui,  Seney,  Shively,  Singleton, 

»«p««on<rfthecoimHeof  rilverdoUanijrere  li,SiAV:k^i^U^r:  fe'i'rS! 

introdnoed,  but  they  were  not  reported  from  Sumner,  J.  M.  Taylor,  Thomas,  Tillman.  Tullv,  H. 

the  committees  to  which  they  were  referred.  O.  Tamer,  Oscar  Turner,  Vanoe,  Van  Eaton,  wal- 

In  the  Hoase  the  subject  came  up  indirectly  in  i!f®- ,^*~'^.  J.  Warner,  Richard  Warner,  Weaver, 

Wis  a  olaose  m  that  measure,  as  originally  re:  Wise,  Wood,  WortWngton,  taplo,  York,  ^oung- 

ported,  providing  for  the  sospension  of  sUver  i52. 
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Not  Votiho— Blonchard,  Borle,  Bndnerd.  J.  H.    amendment,  Feb.  18, 1885,  the  Hoase  approved 

Dorsheimer,  Finerty,  Fyan.  George,  D.  B.  Render-        Yeas— Aiken,   Alexander,  Anderson,   Ballentine, 
son.  Hooper,   Uurd,  Jenords,  Jordan,  King,  Laird,     Barksdale,  Bay ne,  Beacb,  Bennett,  Blackburn,  Bland, 


Brewer, 
ton 


English,  Ermentrout,  Fiedler,  Fonui,  Forney,  Fyan, 

r\    j,r  X    *  XL         ^     -tr     T»  Geddes,  Gibeon,  Graves,  Green,  Guenthcr,  Holsell, 

On  the  annooncement  of  the  vote,  Mr.  Ran-  Hammond,  Hardeman,  W.  H.  Hatch,  Hemphill,  G. 

dall  said :  W.  Hewitt.  Hohnan.  Hopkins,  B.  W.  Jones,  J.  IT. 

"Re  '  '  '  "     "        ■     ~ 

which 

the  iss  _  *,.^„„.„    x,w**.w«^    v^  *«.*«..   *«        *^v.      vv^.o 

silver  clause  of  this  bill^  being  aware'  also  that  Pierceri^ost,  Pryo^*  Pusey'/Saiida'ii^lftea^,  Reesel 

a  majority  has  declared  against  that  proposi-  Biggs,  Bobertson,  J.  H.  fiogers,  RowelL  Kyan,  6enev, 

tion  which  under  a  direct  vote  to  strike  out  l^y.T"/*  Shively,  Smgleton,  T.  G.  Skinner,  H.  t. 

would  have  carried,  I  therefore  now  assume  tT'h  '  l?i^^«;®^'^JS:    t"m   t^^^^ 

A    _       1^  au  'u'Ti.      I.  T     •       xu  i.  XL  ^'  -"•  Dumner,  owope,  J.  M.  Taylor,  Thompson, 

to  myself  the  responsibility,  believing  that  the  Townshend,  Tnlly,  HI  d.  Turner,  OVcar  Turner,  Van 


wouia  unanimously  susiam  me,  oi  proposing  ^:  -"•  ^  ".^"j  •^,\  *".  "^'^^x  ir"'*  " ."~»,  ^,.^. 
to  move  to  suspend  the  rules  in  manner  as  hiS  J^^  ^^^^^'^^  ^«^  Worthmgton,  Yaple,  York- 
been  stated  in  the  resolution,  with  everything  Nats— Bagley,  Barbour,  Belford,  Bingham,  Bisbee, 
connected  with  suspension  of  coinage  of  silver  Boutelle,  Breitung,  F.  B.  Brewer,  J?  U.  Brewer, 

eliminated  from  the  bill  and  from  the  resolu-  J'S"^®*^?  Buckner,  Budd,  Burleigh,  J.  M.  Cami>- 

*:rt«  ?»  bell,  Cassidy,  Clardy,  Collins,  S.  8.  Cox,  W.  W.  Cul- 

'^^l-     _.       ^      ..            .     ^  bertson.  Cull       ~                "             -    i-    -     .     _ 


«     .  -*.  *.        i.       -1         r     •        ^        . .  H.  Hatch,  Haynes,  Hill,  Hii«cock,  Hitt,  Holmes,  Horr, 

For  transportation  of  mails  on  foreign  steamships  Houk,  Houseman    Uowev,  Hunt,   jkmes,  Jeffords 

and  for  foreign  administration  for  intermediary,  ter-  Kcan,  Keifer,  Kellej,  Ket^ham,  King,  Lawince,  Lib^ 

"^^!^L^^'r^,i"^t^  ^i  r^S?.rfe.!^'i^;.  ,«  ^y^k^^^^tore,  toyering,  tyma^n,  McCoid,  Mc 


American 
States 

lantic  and  ports  of  the*P«j'ifio  touching  at  any  foreign  boneVPor^d,  Pri^VSmneTri't  H.^S^d^TW.  ReVI 
port,  an  amount  not  exceeding  $600, WO  of  the  ^^^  Bosecnins.  Russell,  C.  R.  B^ner,  Slocum,  SmaUs^ 
nues  of  the  Po«t-Offlcc  Department  ot  the  Umted  States  Spooner,  Steele,  Stephenson.  Stevens,  J.  ifr.  Stew- 
on  mail  matter  sent  to  loreign  countries  during  the  fiscal  art.  Stoie,  Strait,  Struble,  i  D.  Taylor,  Thomas, 
year  next  preceding  the  date  of  the  contract  for  said  Tillman,  Vance,  Wadsworth,  Wakcileld  WaUace 
8crvi<»: /Vor«^^^  That  the  contract  for  said  service  Washburn,  Weaver,  Wemple,  J.  D.  wtite,  Milo 
shall  be  entered  into  by  the  Postmaster-General  only  White  Whiting— 112 

after  legal  advertisement  with  the  lowest  responsibfe  NotVotino^G.  E.'  Adams,  J.  J.  Adams,  Amot, 

bidder  for  a  term  not  exceeding  four  years,  and  at  a  Atkinson,  Barr,  Belmont.  Blaiichaxd,  Bowen,  Breck- 


rate  not  to  exceed  fifty  cents  per  mile  on  the  trip  each    inrfdge,  irumm,  Felix  Campbell,  Chalmere,  Cobb, 

between  ter-     Converse,  Cook.  Craig,  Curtm.  Dibble,  Dowd,  Dun- 


way  of  actual  nautical  miles  traveled 


laws  regulating  the  transportation  of  mhrnd  mails  Hooper,  huni,  Hutchins,  Johnson,  Jordan,  Kellogg, 

shall  be  applic^le  to  such  contracts  except  as  herein  Kleiner,  Laocy,  Laird,  Lamb,  Lewis,  McComas,  S.  11. 

provided  '.And  provided /vrthir   That  vessels  en-  Miller,  Mitehell,  Morrill,  Morrison,  Mutehler,  Gates, 

gaged  in  this  service  shall  be  of  American  registry,  Patton,  Payson,  Phelps,  Potter,  Rankm,  G.  W.  Ray, 

and  shall  m  time  of  war  be  liable  to  charter  or  pur-  Oggian  Bay^ice,  J.  ST  Bobhison,  W.  E.  Robinson, 

chase  by  the  United  States  at  reasonable  rates,  and  Rockwell,  W.  F.  Rogers,  Shaw,  A.   Herr   Smith, 

all  laws  and  parts  of  law»  In  conflict  with  the  pro-  Springer,  Storm,  C.  A.  Sumner,  Talbot,  E.  B.  Taylor, 

visions  of  this  act  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  re-  olirockmorton.    Tucker,  Valentine,    Wait,    WeUer, 

nealed;  and  this  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  Williams,  J.  S.  Wiae,  Woodward,  Young-81. 
wUly  1,  looo* 

^    ,, .        4.              .  . ,    , ...       .        .    .  An  amendment  was  then  made  increasinc 

On  this  matter  one  of  the  bitterest  contests  ^he  allowance  for  foreign  mails  from  $870,000 

of  the  session  oocnrred.    While  the  bill  was  ^^  |426,000.    The  Senate,  when  the  bill  came 

nnder  considera  ion  in  the  Committee  of  the  ,„,  oonsWeration  in  that  body,  Febrnary  23, 

Whole,  Mr    Holman,  of  Indiana^  moved  to  ,^,t^  ^be  following  in  lien  of  Mr.  Holman's 

ptnke  ont  the  claase  m  regard  to  contract-  provision  • 

ing  with  American  steamships  as  far  aa  the  ^  „          '       ^      --    .         .,   .    ,  :i.       .-i 

second  provi.0.    The  motion  w^  carried ;  and  tr^^t'TcSorSit^^^^^ 

when  the  bill  was  reported  m  the  House  and  the  Postmastor-General  is  hw«by  authorited  to  enter 

the  question  was  put  as  to  agreemg  with  this  into  oonlreots  for  the  transportation  of  0117  put  of 
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wid  foreign  mills,  after  legal  advertiBeinent,  with  the  Smith,  Snyder,  Spriggs,  Spraiger,  Clwrlea  Stewart, 

luweatnwponeible  bidder,  at  a  rate  not  exceeding lirty  Stockslager,  Stomi,  bwope,  Talbott,  J.  M.  Tavlor, 

ct'nts  a  nautical  mile  on  the  trip,  each  way,  actually  Thompson,  To wnshend.  Tucker,  H.  G.  Turner.  Oscar 

traveled  between  the  terminal  points :  Provi€UdyThAt  Turner,  Van  ALstvnc,  Vance,  Van  Eaton,  Wallace, 

the  luaib  so  contracted  shall  be  carried  on  American  Ward,  Richard  Warner,  Weaver,  Wellborn,  WeUer, 

steamahtpei,  and  that  the  aggregate  of  such  contracts  Wemplc,  Wilkina,  Wilha,  W.  L.  Wilson,  L.  B.  Wi- 

shall  not  exceed  one  half  of  the  sum  hereby  appro-  nans,    G.    D.   Wise,    Wolford,  Wood,    Woodward, 

priated.  Worthington,  Yaple — 132. 

rpi .^  .  _  *»  ^  •w,^«;i,«^«f  nf«o  <>o  «>/>il/^wa.  Not  Votiko— Belford,  Blackburn,  Blount,  Bowen, 

The  vote  for  the  amendmeDt  was  as  follows :  ^^     y^^^  Campbell,  Chalmere,  Clements,  Colling 

Yrab — ^Bhur,  Bowen,  Brown,  Call,  Cameron  of  Wis-  Cook.  Covinston,  Ermentrout,  Ferrell,  iinerty,  For- 
coniin,  Chaoe,  Conger,  Cullom,  Dolph,  Fr^'e^  Hale,  ney,  Fyan,  Goff,  Green,  Hardeman,  Henley,  Herbert, 
ILirrison,  Hawlev.  Hoar.  Ingalls,  Jones  ot  Nevada,  Holmes,  Hooper,  Hurd,  Ilutchins,  J.  T.  Jones,  Keifcr, 
Lapham,  McMifhn,  Mahone,  Miller  of  California,  Kellev,  Kleiner,  Laird,  Long,  McCoid.  Milliken, 
51  liler  or  New  York,  Mitchell,  Morgan,  Morrill,  Phitt,  Morrwon,  Morse,  Murray,  Nicholls,  Parker,  Petti- 
Plumb,  Pngh,  Sawyer,  Sewell,  Wilson— 30.  bone,  Randall,  Rankin.  Reese,  Rice,  J.  8.  Robinson, 

Nays  — Bayard,  Beck,   Coke,   Colquitt,   Garland,  W.  E.  Robinson,  Rowell,  Ryan,  Shaw,  Steele,  Stone, 

Georire,  Groome,  Hampton,  Harris,  Hill,  Jonas,  Max-  c.  A.  Sunmer,  D.  H.  Sumner,  E.  B.  Taylor,  Throck- 

e?.   Pendleton,  Saukoury,  Slater,  Vest,  Voorhees,  morton,  Tully,  A.  J.  Warner,  Washburn,  Williams, 

Williams— 18.     •  James  Wilson,   John  Winans,  J.  S.    Wise,  York, 

Not  Votino — Aldrich,  Alllion,  Butler,   Camden,  Young^-68. 

Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,    Cockroll,    Dawes,    Ed-  ,          a. 

muods.  Fair,  Farley,  Gibson,  Gorman,  Jackson,  Jones  On  the  same  (lay,  after  a  second  conferenoe, 

ot  Florida,  Renna^  Lamar,  Logan,  MxsPherson,  Man*  the  House  receded  from  its  non-concnrrence  bj 

ddri»nn.  Palmer,  Pike,  Ransom,  Riddleberger,  Sabin«  ^  y^^  ^f  gg  ^  gg 

Sherman,  Vance,  Van  Wyck,  Walker-28.  iMwHato  MlT«ry.— In  the  Post-Office  appro- 

The  Boose  non-coocnrred  in  this  amendment,  prlation  bill,  as  it  passed  the  House,  the  fullow- 

the  whole  discussion  turning  upon  the  question  mg  provision  for  a  special  delivery  of  letters 

whether  it  did  not  virtually  grant  a  suhsidy  to  was  inserted: 

tlie  Paci6o  Mail  Company.    March  8,  after  the  section  8.  Thata  special  stamp  of  the  face  valuation 

failure  of  a  conference  to  agree  on  the  subject,  often  cents  may  be  provided  and  i>«sued,  whenever 

Mr.  Horr,  of  Michigan,  moved  that  the  House  deemed  advisable  or  expedient,  in  such  form  and  bear^ 

recede  from  its  non-concurrence,  but  the  mo-  ing  such  device  as  mav  meet  the  approval  of  the  Post- 

»'^-«  — »-  1^-*  K«  ♦Ka  «rviiAw:«i/.  ».<%fA.  master-General,  which,  when  attaclied  to  a  letter,  in 

lion  was  lost  by  the  foUowmg  vote :  ^ition  to  the  lawful  postal)  thereon,  the  delivery 

Yeas — G.  E.  Adams,  J.  J.  Adam.«,  Aiken,  Amot,  of  which  is  to  be  at  a  tVee-delivery  ofncc,  or  at  any 

Atkinson.  Bagley,  Barbour,  Barr,  Bingham,  Bisbee,  city,  town,  or  village  containing  a  population  of  4,000 

BUnchard,  Boatelle,  Brainerd,  Breitung,  F.  B.  Brew-  or  over,  according  to  the  last  ^dei-al  cen.sus,  shall  be 

er,  J.  H.  Brewer,  Broadhead,  W.  W.  Brown,  Brumra,  regarded  iis  entitling  such  letter  to  immediate  delivery 

Bjckuer,  Budd,  Burleigh,  J.  M.  Campbell,  Ca»sidy,  within  the  carrier  limit  of  any  free-delivery   office. 

Ciardy,  Converse,  8.  8.  Cox,  W.  W.  Culbertson,  Cul-  which  mav  be  designated  by  tne  Postmaster-General 

lea,  Curtin,  Catcheon,  Dargan^  G.  R.  Davis,  R.  T.  as  a  special-delivery  office,  or  within  one  mile  of  the 


Davis.  Dinqiey,  Dixon,  Don^heimer,  Dunham,  £111-  post-offioe  at  any  other  office  coming  within  the  pro- 
ot^  Ellis,  fillwood,  Evans,  Everhart,  Findlay,  Fun-  visions  of  this  section  which  may  m  like  manner  be 
St  >n.  Garrison,  George,  Glascock.  Greenleaf,  Hanback,  designated  as  a  special-delivery  office. 
Hancock,  Harmer,  Hart,  H.  H.  Hatch.  Haynes,  D.  B.  Sec.  4.  That  such  specially  stamped  letters  shall 
Hi-nilerson,  A.  8.  Hewitt,  Hill,  Hiscock,  Hitt,  Hoblit-  be  delivered  from  seven  o'clock  ante  meridian  up  to 
zell.  Holton,  Horr,  Houk,  Howey,  Hunt,  James,  Jef-  twelve  o'clock  midnight  at  offices  designated  by  the 
lords,  Johnson,  Kean,  Kellogg,  Kotoliam,  King,  La-  postmaster-General  under  section  8  of  tSis  act. 
c»y,  Lawrence,  Lewis.  Libbey,  Lore.  Levering,  Sxc.  6.  That  to  provide  for  the  immediate  deliv- 
Lvinan,  filcCormiok,  uillard,  8.  H.  Miller,  Money,  ory  of  letters  bearing  the  special  stamp,  the  postmas- 
5f organ.  Morrill,  Moulton.  Muller.  Mntebler,  Nutting,  t^r  at  any  office  which  may  come  within  the  provis- 
Oates.  O'Hanu  Charles  O'NeilL  Payne,  Payson,  Per-  jons  of  this  act  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Post- 
kins,  Phelps,  Poland,  Potter,  Pusev,  Banney,  G.  W.  master-General,  employ  such  person  or  persons  as 
Kay,  Osaian  Ray,  T.  B.  Reed,  Rockwell,  W.  F.  Rog-  ^lay  actually  be  required  for  such  service,  who,  upon 
era,  Rosecrans,  Russell,  C,  R.  Skinner,  Slocum,  the  delivery  of  such  letter,  will  procure  a  receipt  from 
t^malla,  A.  Hcrr  Smith,  Spooner,  Stephenson,  Ste-  the  party  addressed,  or  some  one  authorized  to  receive 
vt>ns,  J.  W.  Stewart,  Strait,  Strublo,  J.  D.  Tavlor,  u  in  a  book  to  be  furnished  for  the  purpose,  which 
Thomas,  Tillmao,  Valentine,  Wadsworth,  Wait,  ghall,  when  not  in  use,  be  kept  in  the  post-offlfce,  and 
Wakefield.  J.  D.  White.  Milo  White,  Whiting— -128.  at  all  times  subject  to  examination  by  an  inspector  of 

Xats — Alexander,    Anderson,  Ballentine,  Barks-  the  department 

^lale,  Bayne,  Beach,  Belmont,  Bennett,  Bland,  Boyle,  gjo.  e.  That  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  such 

BrattoQ,   Breckinridge,  T.   M.  Browne,  Buchanan,  persons  as  may  be  employed  for  this  service,  the  post- 

Oabell,  Caldwell,  J.  £.  Campbeli,  Candler,  Cannon,  master  at  any  office  designated  by  section  8  of  this  act 

Carlcton,   Clay,  Cobb,  Connolly,  Cosgrove,  W.  B.  shall  keep  a  record  of  3ie  num6er  of  letters  received 

<>>x.  Crisp.  D.  B,  Culberson,  Davidson,  L.  It  Davis,  nt  aueh  office  bearing  such  special  stamp,  which  num- 

Deuater,  Dibble,  Dibrell.   Dockery,  Dowd,  Dunn,  ber  shall  correspond  wiUi  the  number  entered  in  the 


mona,  Euuuy,  ▼▼ .  n.  jaswo,  nempniu,  i .  «i.  jienaer-  employed  a  sum  not  exceeamg  t»u  per  ceni.  oi  we  lace 
«on,  Uepbam,  G.  W.  Hewitt  HolmaxK  HopkinB,  value  of  all  such  stamps  received  and  recorded  daring 
Hoosemao,  B.  W.  J  ones,  J.  H.  Jones,  J.  K.  Jones^  that  month :  Ph>vidsa,  That  in  no  case  shall  the  corn- 
Jordan,  Lamb.  Lsnbam,  Le  Fevre,  Lowrv,  McAdoj,  pensation  so  paid  to  any  one  person  exceed  thirty  dol- 
McComas,  MoMillin,  Matson,  May  bury.  J.  F.  Miller,  fam  per  month  :  And  providsd/uHhsr.  That  nothing 
Milla,  Mitchell,  Mnidrow,  Mntphv,  Neeoe,  Nelson,  {q  tlua  act  shall  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  prompt 
OchilbrM,  O'FerraU,  J.  J.  O'Neill,  Paige,  Patton,  delivery  of  letters  as  now  provided  by  law  or  legula- 
PeeL  Peton,  Piaree,  Post,  Price,  Pryor,  Reagan,  J.  tion  of  the  Post-Office  Department 
W.  Raid.  RifK*t  Bobertson,  J.  H.  Rogers,  Seney,  Sey-  *.  •  u  ^«* 
mov,  Ady^y^  Singleton,  T.  G.  Skinner,  H.  Y.  The  special-sUmp  provision  was  stricken  out 
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of  the  bill  by  the  Senate,  the  Hoase  non-con-  that  bodj  at  the  first  session  of  the  Fortv- 

curred,  and  the  contest  in  regard  to  it  was  not  eighth  Congress,  to  provide  for  the  settlement 

closed  until  the  last  day  of  the  session,  when  of  claims  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  for  loss 

the  Senate,  after  a  second  conference,  aban-  of  private  property  destroyed  in  the  military 

doned  its  amendment.  service  of  the  United  States.    It  was  amended 

DiscriHtauitlw  agalirt  Af  ricaa PradMctfc— March  and  passed  by  the  Senate  as  follows: 

8, 1885,  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af-  xhat  the  proper  accounting  offioers  of  the  Trvasury 

fairs  made  the  following  report  in  regard  to  the  be  and  they  are  hereby  auUiorixed  and  directed  to 

alleged  discriminating  duties  against  American  eicamiiie  into,  a»oertain,  aud  determine  the  value  of 

nroHnPtfl  in  OArmAfiv  •  the  private  property  belonging  to  offioets  and  enlifited 

proaucw  in  Germany .  men  in  the mihitary  eervio^oirthe  United  States  whicli 

That  having  hod  the  resolution  under  conaiaeTa-  img  been,  or  may  hereafter  be,  lost  or  destroyed  in 

tion,  your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  action  the  militaiy  aervioe  under  the  following  circumatancea : 

of  the  German  authorities  has  been  unfavorable  to  i.  When  such  fault  or  deatructionwaB  without  fault 

the  introduction  into  the  German  Empire  of  several  or  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  claimant, 

of  the  producte  of  the  United  States,  to  wit,  pork,  2.  Where  the  private  property  eo  lost  or  destroyed 

wheat,  rye,  and  particularly  petroleum.  was  shipped  on  board  an  unseaworthy  vessel  by  order 

Your  committee  therefore  recommend  the  adoption  of  any  officer  authorized  to  give  suen  order  or  direct 

of  the  following  resolution :  auch  shipment. 

SMolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Houw  of  Rep-  $.  Where  it  appeare  that  the  loss  or  destruction  of 

resentatives  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  the  private  property  of  the  claimant  was  in  oonse- 

be  requested  to  take  immediate  steps  to  secure  to  the  quenoe  of  his  having  given  his  attention  to  the  saving 

United  States  equal  benefits  in  the  German  Empire  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  United  States  which 

with  other  nations  as  to  all  articles  of  commerce  ot  the  ^gs  in  danger  at  the  same  titm^  and  under  similar  dr- 

United  States  under  the  most-favored-nation  clause  of  cumstancee.    And  the  amount  of  such  loss  so  ascer- 

Uie  treaty  of  1828  msdo  with  Prussia,  and  now  in  force  tained  and  determined  shall  be  paid  out  of  any  money 

between  the  United  States  and  the  German  Empire.  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and  shall 

rkk{A^f:^-»  »««  ».«^A  4.^  ^^^\^»  *\.^  .^^1,,  be  in  ftill  for  all  such  loss  or  damage:  Himdtd.  That 

Objection  was  made  tp  Potting  the  resoln-  ^^  ^^^  ^^aU  be  presented  and  act^d  on 

tion  on  Its  passage,  and  it  failed  to  receive  any  under  authority  of  this  act  shall  be  held  as  finally  de-           i 

consideration  in  the  Hoase.  tennined,  and  shall  never  therealler  be  reopened  or            i 

COBStitatiOBa]  iBendneats. — There  were  const!-  considered :  And  provided  fttrther^  That  this  act  shall             ! 

tntinnal    AmpndmAntfl  nrAT^nnAd   rpnniiintr  thfl  not  apply  to  losses  sustained  in  time  of  war  or  hostili- 

tntioniU  amendments  proposed  reqnii  mg  the  ^^  ^qfh  Indians :  And  provided  furtUr,  That  the  li»- 

oonsent  of  the  Honse  to  treaties  affecting  the  ^ility  of  the  Government  under  this  act  shall  be  lim- 
revenaes;   providing  that  neither  the  United  ited  to  such  article  of  personal  property  as  the  Sec- 
States  nor  any  State  shall  abridge  the  right  of  retary  of  War,  in  his  discretion,  shall  decide  to  be            ' 
suffrage  on  sccount  of  sex ;  and  modifying  the  reasonable,  useful,  necessary,  and  proper  for  such            I 
^^«,o«u»4-:^n«i  «^«^^«:/^na  \L  »«»<>..^  *«  ii.7%,«»^  officer  or  soldier  while  in  quarters,  engaged  in  the            I 
constitutional  provisions  m  regard  to  the  veto  p„i,Uo  service,  in  the  line  of^utv. 

power.  And  provided  further  y  That  all  such  claims  now  cx- 

Pastal  KcdidlM. — One  of  the  several  clauses  isting  shall  be  presented  within  two  years  Ax>m  the 

in  the  Post-OflSce  appropriation  bill  which  oc-  rawa^  of  this  act.  and  not  after ;  and  all  such  chdms 

casioned  discussion  as  introducing  new  legisla-  r^5'^7i!?'gJ?rV».^^^ 
a:^~  -..-.-  au                 '»^ i.    i       n.  ^  i.v.     1!    •!  snd  not  alter,  irom  the  oocurrenoe  of  the  loss  or  ac- 
tion was  the  proposition  to  increase  the  limit  struction. 

of  weight  for  letters  paying  single  postage. 

As  finally  adopted,  the  clause  was  as  follows:  The  House  concurred  in  the  Senate  amend-           j 

m.  .           „      ^      i..u  is   ^  1          A  a    ji-u  ment  February  28,  and  the  bill  was  approved 

That  upon  all  matter  of  the  first  claas,  as  defined  by  v„  ♦!,«  i>«^«:^*v»*  if  ..^i«  q^ 

chapter  180  of  the  laws  of  Congress,  approved  Mai^  ^yj^  ^^^  ,  "1  ...           t       .,.««*    ^    o 

8, 1879,  entitled  "  An  act  mdSng  appropriations  for  KedrM  LW  ftr  Mdlm.— -Jan.  7, 1886,  the  Sen- 

the  service  of  the  Post-Offlce  Department  for  the  fis-  ate  took  up  and  passed  the  House  biU  to  an- 

cal  year  ending  Juno  80, 1880,  and  Ipr  other  purposes,"  thorize  a  retired  list  for  privates  and  non-com- 

and  reduced  by  the  act  of  Maroh  8, 1888,  to  two  cents  ^l»o  have  served  for  a  penod  of  thirty  years 
for  each  half-oonce  or  fhiction  thereof,  postage  shall  and  upward.  It  provides  that,  when  an  en- 
bo  charged,  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  Julv,  1885,  listed  man  has  served  as  snch  thirty  years  in 
at  the  rate  of  two  cents  for  m^  ounce  or  fraction  ^jj^  United  States  Army  or  Marine  Corps,  either 
thereof;  and  drop  letters  shall  be  mailed  at  the  rate  „„  ^  ^«:„«*^  ^«  «  «^«  ^,».«;.i<i;^»^;i  Jtm^^^  ^« 
of  two  cents  per  Sunoe  or  fiuction  thereof,  including  f«  ^  P"^*^  or  a  non-oommissioned  oflScer  or 
deUveiy  at  letter-carrier  offices,  and  oue  cent  for  each  both,  he  shall,  by  makmg  application  to  the 
ounce  or  ftaotion  thereof  where  free  delivery  by  car-  President,  be  placed  upon  the  retired  list,  ore- 
rier  is  not  establiahed.  That  all  publications  of  the  ated  by  the  act  with  the  rank  held  by  him  at 
seoond  oiass,  except  as  provided  in  section  26  of  said  ^u^  ^^^^  m  rfttir^mftnt  rAr^ivlnff  therpaftpr 
act,  when  8«iit  by  the  publisher  thereof,  and  from  the  ;^®  **"*  ot  retirement,  TOcemng  inereaner 
office  of  publication,  includmg  sample  copies,  or  when  76  per  cent  of  the  pay  and  aUo wanoes  of  the 
sent  from  a  news  agency  to  actual  subscribers  thereto,  rank  npon  which  he  was  retired.  The  meaaore 
or  toother  news  agents,  shall,  on  and  after  July  1,  was  approved  by  the  President,  Febmary  17. 
1886,  be  entitled  to  transmiuion  through  the  ma^s  at  xhe  reasons  jnstifving  the  measure  are  set  forth 

rbeT^^aS^'i^Vp^J^  t^.  '"^y^^S  J?  the  repor{  of  the^ilitaiy  Commission  of  the 

or  item  in  any  newspaper  or  other  publication  may  be  oenate  as  follows : 

marked  for  ooservation,  except  by  written  or  printed  Something  is  needed  toffive  greater  stalnlHy  and  a 

words,  without  inarease  of  pokage.  better  standUng  to  the  enlisted  man  in  our  miiitary 

.        M«         -n  t   «-   ,««^  ^r     i-i    I.    n     m  ■ervioe.    If  he  oouldlbel  that  be  would  have  a  proper 

imj  CWMr— Feb.  24,  1885,  Mr.  Oockrell,  of  provision  for  his  old  age.  be  would  be  more  likely  to 

IGsBOuri,  brought  np  the  House  bill,  passed  by  support  the  monotonous  life  of  the  service  oootentooly. 
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Were  Boch  a  proTiaion  made,  it  would  go  fiur  to  amendments,  bat  got  no  farther.    A  bill  to 

make  our  mUitaW  Bwrioe  an  attractive  one  for  re-  qQ^^t  the  tide  of  settlers  on  the  Des  Moines 

8pectoblemen,andmthiBwaytogBtndofthedi8rep-  3|         i     ^     .     |             ^   .         .1        nnrnoaAa. 

utable  characUMs  who  take  the  Irat  opportunity  to  "^w  ianas  ^  /owa,  sna  lor  otner  purpos^ 

^fssert.  ^^  discossed  m  the  Senate  at  great  length, 

It  is  scaroely  neceaaary  to  say  that  desertion  xb  not  and  finally  passed  at  too   late  a  day  to  get 

onir  a  great  loaa  to  the  Qovemment  in  men.  money,  hqj  further.     A  bill  to  enable  the  people  of 

anJ  material,  but  it  ia  the  source  of  aeriouademoraU-  j-jj^^  p^j.  ^f  ^^  Territory  of  Dakota   south 

^The'  annual  deseitions  from  our  army  are  between  ^f  the  forty^ixth  parallel  of  north  latitude  to 

three  and  four  thousand,  and  any  measure  that  would  form  a  Gonstitntion  and  State  government,  and 

leaaen  this  number  might  well  oe  oonsidered  an  eoo-  for  the  admission  of  the  State  into  the  Union 

noaiical  one ;  but  beyond  the  question  of  economy  q^  jm  equal  footing  with  the  original  States, 

^tanda  that  of  ju8ti<».    For  it  is  no  more  than  iu»t  ^  ^     J^j^      purposes,  passed  the  Senate,  but 

that  the  soldier  who  has  given  all  the  best  yeare  of  nis  **""  avi  vi.*«j*  |#ua  yx,a%,oy jfo^^^  v»^  •^^ua^^?,  ^,^*u 

life  to  the  miUtaiy  servi<»  of  the  countiy  should  have  was  not  acted  upon  m  the  Hoase.     A  biU  regu- 

some  provision  made  for  his  old  age  besides  the  pr&^  lating  the  fees  of  pension  and  claim  agents 

ent  Soldien'  Home,  where  he  is  separated  from  his  passed  the  Senate,  was  reported  in  the  Hoose, 

family.                   ,  ^v   t»    *       *  n        1  ^#  *v  *Bd  debated,  but  not  pushed  to  a  passage.    A 

It  is  the  opmion  of  the  laeutenant-Gcneral  of  the  , .«  „,^^ j; '      iv»  ^u/  ^^r.^i^*^^^^rZtZ,  ^^^ 

Army  that  tfirty  ^eani  would  be  the  proper  period  of  ^^}  .providmg  for  the  appomtment  of  a  com- 

servioe  to  authonae  the  retirement  of  a  private  soldier  mission  on  the  snbject  of  the  alcoholio  hquor 

or  a  noo-eommiasioned  officer.    The  passage  of  this  traffic  passed  the  Senate, 

bill  would  not  entail  muoh  expense  fur  the  Govern-  PMcedone    it  Imgmtimii — In    accordance 

'^^'^-^T^e^^Jdlh^^^           ''''^^  ^"^  ^^^  "^^^^  ^^^  ^«^^  custom,  the  ceremonies  connect- 

'^'^      ^                         /  /      •  ^  ^i^jj  tijQ  inauguration  of  the  President  were 

nsMllaMMb— A  bin  to  provide  permanent  P«^  i»  ^^^  ^ands  of  a  senatorial  committee  of 
reservations  for  the  Indians  in  northern  Mon-  arrangements,  and  their  provisions  for  the  ac- 
tana,  and  for  other  purposes,  passed  the  Senate,  oommodation  of  the  House  gave  rise  to  some 
but  objection  was  made  to  its  consideration  in  ^^^^  feehng  March  2,  1885,  Mr.  Mills,  of 
the  House.  A  bill  to  enable  the  President  to  Texas,  oflFered  the  following  resolution,  and 
accept  invitations  of  foreign  governments  to  moved  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  it : 
international  exhibitions  and  to  appoint  com-  Jie$av€d  by  th$  Houu  of  JiepreurUaiives,  That  the 
missioners  thereto,  and  for  other  purposes,  committee  appomtai  to  arrange  the  maugursJ  oeremo- 
j  ?v  o  r  '  V  ^  J.  ijL-i^i:  »^  ^v  nies  for  the  4th  instant  havmg  dechned  to  give  to  the 
passed  the  Senate,  bat  went  no  farther.  A  Bepresentatives  in  Congress  their  proper  place,  we  wiU 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  m  the  Honse  and  decline  to  take  any  part  in  said  ceremonies  at  the  Cap- 
take  up  the  bankruptcy  bill  failed  to  receive  itol. 

.  the  requisite  majority.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  In  support  of  the  resolution,  Mr.  Reagon, 
i;^ue  of  treasury  notes  of  less  denomination  of  Texas,  said :  '*  The  President  of  the  United 
than  five  dollars,  and  to  provide  for  the  issue  States  is  to  be  inaugurated  and  the  two  houses 
of  one,  two,  and  five  dollar  silver  certificates,  of  Congress  are  to  adopt  the  usual  courtesies 
was  rejected  in  the  House.  A  bill  to  repeal  all  ond  regulations  for  the  witnessing  of  that  inau- 
laws  providing  for  the  pre-emption  of  the  pub*  guration.  The  two  houses  make  up  the  Con- 
lie  lands,  originating  in  the  House,  was  debated  gress  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  composed 
at  great  length  in  the  Senate  and  passed  with  of  a  Senate  alone.  Each  house  is  entitled  to 
amendments,  in  which  the  House  refased  to  be  respected  and  to  have  its  voice  in  making 
concnr.  A  Senate  bill  to  amend  sections  2474  the  appropriate  arrangements  and  to  occupy 
and  2475  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  its  proper  position  in  the  ceremonies  connected 
States,  setting  apart  a  certain  tract  of  land  ly-  witli  the  inauguration.  The  Representatives 
ing  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Yellowstone  of  the  American  people  should  not  permit  the 
as  a  public  park,  was  passed  by  the  House  with  senatorial  branch  to  take  absolute,  unqualified 
amendments,  in  which  the  Senate  refased  to  control  of  the  inauguration  of  the  President, 
concur.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  distribation  ignoring  the  people's  Representatives,  and  aft- 
of  the  statates  of  the  United  States  and  the  er  they  have  accommodated  themselves  on  the 
'*  Congressional  Record  "  to  designated  incorpo-  right  of  the  President  who  is  to  be  inangarated, 
rated  bodies,  institutions,  and  associations  with-  and  placed  diplomats,  judges,  heads  of  depart- 
in  the  several  States  and  Territories  was  passed  ments,  bureau  officers,  military  officers,  and 
by  the  Senate,  but  its  consideration  in  the  House  everybody  else  in  the  second  place  of  honor, 
was  objected  to.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  re-  condescending  to  place  the  three  hundred  and 
moval  of  any  honorably  discharged  Union  sol-  twenty-five  Representatives  of  the  American 
dier,  sailor,  or  marine,  or  the  widow  or  de-  people  in  the  last  place  of  honor  instead  of  con- 
pendent  relative  of  any  deceased  Union  soldier,  suiting  them  and  permitting  them  to  occupy 
sailor,  or  marine,  from  any  office  in  the  civil  the  place  that  common  right  and  oonunon  de- 
service  of  the  United  States,  except  for  specific  cency  and  conrtesy  demand  for  them, 
causes,  was  tabled  in  the  House.  An  act  lim-  "  Until  12  oVlock  of  March  4  this  Hoase  is  in 
iting  the  time  for  the  presentation  of  claims  existence,  and  a  number  of  Senators  will  have 
against  the  United  States  passed  the  Honse,  but  no  longer  tenure  than  the  whole  of  the  House ; 
fell  bv  the  way  in  the  Senate.  An  act  to  es-  and  it  is  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that 
tablish  a  department  of  agrioultare  passed  the  ought  to  make  arrangements  for  the  inaugura- 
House  and  was  reported  in  the  Senate  with  tion  of  the  President  aooording  to  custom  and 
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precedent.    It  is  not  for  a  siDgle  body  of  this  more  considerate  as  to  the  members  of  the 

Congress  to  dictate  to  the  other  co-ordinate  House  of  Representatives  than  any  programme 

branch  of  Conpees  and  to  assign  it  a  subordi-  ever  before  adopted. 

nate  and  inferior  position.    If  that  is  done,  it  **  I  have  had  all  this  programmes  hunted  up. 

can  not  be  otherwise  than  an  intentional  and  The  one  issued  at  the  Umie  Mr.  Buchanan  was 

deliberate  disoourtesj  on  the  part  of  the  Sen-  inaugurated  was  the  first  that  I  witnessed  after 

ate.     I  feel  that  the  Representatives  of  the  I  was  a  member  of  either  bouse  of  Congress, 

people  will  degrade  and  dishonor  themselves  We  went  back  to  the  inauguration  ceremonies 

if  they  do  not  resent  that  discourtesy ;  and  that  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Polk's  inauguration,  and 

we  could  not  answer  to  our  constituents  any  have  followed  since  in  that  line.    I.  shall  read 

more  than  we  could  answer  to  future  Houses  of  an  extract  from  these  proceedings,  showing 

Representatives  if  we  permit  this  degradation,  where  the  changes  have  been  made  in  favor  of 

**  I  regret,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  any  such  ques-  the  Hoase  of  Representatives,  and  in  no  re- 

tlon  should  have  arisen.    But  common  court-  spect  whatever  discriminating  against  them, 

esy  and  the  rules  of  propriety  demanded  that  ^^  At  the  inauguration  of  President  Polk,  for 

there  should  have  been  a  joint  committee  of  example,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1845,  the  privi- 

the  two  houses  of  Congress  to  have  made  these  lege  of  the  floor  of  the  Senate-chamber  was 

regulations,  and  not  that  one  house  should  set  given  to  *  Senators  and  others  who,  by  the 

itself  above  everjrthiog  else.    I  ask  by  what  rules  of  the  Senate,  and  the  airangement  of 

authority,  by  what  law,  by  what  custom  does  the  committee,  are  entitled  to  admission,  as 

it  assume  this  new  prerogative  of  absolutely  follows:   The  President-elect,  the  ex-Presi- 

controlling  the  inauguration  of  the  President?  dents,  the  Chief -Justice  and  associate  justices 

^*  They  go  further,  and  provide  that  if  it  is  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  diplomatic  corps, 
an  inclement  day  the  President  shall  be  inau-  district  judges  of  the  United  States,  heads  of 
gurated  in  the  Senate- chamber  instead  of  in  departments  and  bureaus  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
the  Representatives^  hall,  before  the  Repre-  ernmeuL  officers  who  by  name  have  received 
sentatives  of  the  people,  and  where  a  larger  the  thanks  of  Congress  for  their  gallantry  and 
number  of  the  people  of  the  country  at  large  good  conduct  in  the  service  of  their  country,  or 
can  be  witnesses  of  that  ceremony.  It  seems  who  have  received  medals  by  a  vote  of  Con- 
to  be  a  close  corporation,  arrangins  everytliing  gross,  and  any  persons  entitled  to  a  seat  on  the 
to  suit  itself  and  manifesting  deliberate  dis-  floor  of  the  Senate,  including  the  Governor  for 
courtesy  to  the  House,  a  discourtesy  which  if  the  time  being  of  any  State  or  Territory  of  the 
not  resented  ought  to  degrade  and  dishonor  the  Union,  the  ex-Governors  of  the  several  States, 
men  who  submit  to  it."  such  gentlemen  as  have  been  heads  of  depart- 

The  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  failed  by  a  ments  or  members  of  either  branch  of  Con- 
vote  of  65  yeas  to  185  nays.    In  the  Senate,  on  gross.' 

the  same  day,  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  made  the  '*  Ko  other  mention  was  made  of  gentlemen 

following  explanation  in  behalf  of  himself  and  who  had  been  members  of  the  House  of  Hep- 

othermembersoftheoommitteeoninauguration  resentatives  which  had  just  expired  by  limi- 

arran(?ements :  *^  I  notice  in  the  newspapers  and  tation.    Nor  was  any  mention  made  of  the 

in  other  places  that  an  impression  prevails  that  members-elect  of  the  new  House,  yet  to  be 

the  committee  on  arrangements  appointed  by  organixed. 

the  Senate  to  take  charge  of  the  inauguration  **  In  the  order  of  procession  from  the  Senate- 
ceremonies  have  departed  from  the  established  chamber  to  the  eastern  portico  the  Supreme 
rules  in  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  ceremo-  Court  led  the  way,  followed  by  the  President- 
nies.  I  wish  now  to  correct  that  impression,  elect,  the  ex-Presidents,  the  Senate,  the  diplo- 
and  to  say  that  in  all  respects  the  rules  adopted  matic  corps,  the  Mayors  of  Washington.  George- 
now  and  published  in  the  programme  laid  upon  town,  and  Alexandria,  and  then — '  the  other 
the  tables  of  Senators  conform  to  all  the  pre-  persons  before  admitted  on  the  floor  of  the 
cedents  of  the  past  except  some  changes  which  Senate.' 

have  been  made  in  favor  of  the  House  of  Rep-  '' '  On  reaching  the  front  of  the  portico,'  the 

resentatives.  programme  goes  on  to  state,  *the  President- 

*Mt  is  complained  that  the  committee  of  ar-  elect  and  Chief -Justice  will  take  the  seats  pro- 

rangements  is  composed  only  of  representatives  vided  for  them.    The  ex-Presidents,  the  oom- 

of  the  Senate  and  not  of  the  House.    We  have  mittee  of  arrangements,  and  associate  justices 

had  the  precedents  examined,  and  find  that  of  the  Supreme  Court,  will  occupy  a  position 

that  has  been  the  case  always,  for  the  simple  several  feet  in  the  rear  of  the  President-elect. 

reas(m  that  the  Senate  being  a  permanent  body  The  Vice-President,  Secretary,  and  members 

it  is  the  only  body  in  existence  after  12  o'clock  of  the  Senate  will  occupy  parallel  lines  next  in 

on  the  4th  of  Miu*oh.    Therefore  a  committee  rear.    The  diplomatic  corps  will  occupy  the 

of  three  members  of  the  Senate  has  uniformly  next  position,  and  the  space  immediately  in 

regulated  the  ceremonies.  their  rear  is  assigned  to  the  late  Speaker, 

^*  It  has  also  been  complained  that  a  discrimi-  Clerk,  and  ex-members  of  the  Senate  and 

nation  has  been  made  against  the  members  of  House  of  Representatives.' 

the  House  of  Representatives.    So  fisr  from  **It  will  be  seen  that  aocording  to  the  old 

that  being  the  ciue,  the  programme  is  much  formula  the  House  of  Representatives  was  not 
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recognized  in  the  proceedings  as  an  existing  greatest  importance,  reooiring  mach  time  for 
body,  it  having  expired  before  the  ceremonies  proper  examination  and  discussion  in  detail, 
commenced,  bnt  tnej  were  recognized  as  per-  are  brought  to  onr  consideration  so  late  that  it 
sons  who  bad  been   members  of  Congress,  is  not  possible  to  deal  with  them  intelligently, 
There  has  been  a  gradaal  change  in  favor  of  and  which  we  are  tempted  (ovor-tempted  I  fear) 
a  more  marked  recognition  of  the  House  of  to  enact  into  laws  in  the  hope  that  fortune 
Representatives,  and  now  we  have  adopted  a  rather  than  time,  study,  and  reflection  will  take 
still  more  marked  diange  in  favor  of  the  House,  care  that  the  republic  suffer  no  detriment. 
Here  is  the  order  in  which  the  procession  is  to  '^  The  Chair  has  heard  with  deep  sensibility 
be  formed  on  the  4th  of  March :  of  the  resolution  you  have  kindly  adopted  con- 
Members  of  the  Senate.  cerning  the  administration  of  his  duties,  and  he 
The  diplomatic  corps.  begs  to  express  sincerely  his  gratitude  for  it. 
Heads  of  departments.  If^  in  the  course  of  the  execution  of  his  duties, 
The  retired  General  of  the  Army,  the  Lieu-  he  has  (as  he  sometimes  may  have  done)  wound- 
tenant-Oeneral  of  the  Army,  the  Admiral  of  ed  the  feelings  of  any  Senator  or  officer  of  the 
the  Navy,  and  the  officers  of  the  Army  and  Senate,  he  can  truly  say  that  he  has  not  in- 
Navy  who,  by  name,  have  received  the  thanks  tentionally  given  offense  to  any  one ;  and  in 
of  Congress.  closing  this  session  of  the  Senate  he  assures 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives-  every  Senator,  whether  retiring  or  continuing 
elect,  Governors  and  ex-Governors  of  States.  in  public  duty,  that  he  wishes  for  him  every 
^*  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  programme  forty  friendly  good  wish,  and  hopes  that  he  may  long 
years  ago  the  heads  of  departments,  all  the  e^joy  all  the  happiness  that  can  be  realized  by 
heads  of  bureaus  and  various  executive  offices  citizen  or  Senator.    He  now  declares  the  Sen- 
that  were  then  in  existence,  together  with  the  ate  adjourned  without  day." 
Governors  and  ex-Governors  of  the  States,  pre-  At  ten  minutes  to  twelve  o^clock,  noon,  on 
ceded  the  House  of  Representatives.    But  this  March  4,  it  was  announced  in  the  House  that 
has  been  gradually  changed,  and  the  House  of  the  business  of  the  session  had  closed,  and  Mr. 
Representatives  is  recognized  as  a  constituent  Carlisle,  the  Speaker,  said:   ^^(xentlemen  of 
boay,  although  it  has  ccMised  to  exist  the  House  of  Kepresentatives:   The  work  of 
^*I  hope,  therefore,  if  anybody  in  either  the  Forty-eighth  Congress  is  now  completed, 
house  of  Congress  or  any  one  among  the  peo-  and  the  time  has  come  for  the  performance  of 
pie  of  this  country  thinks  that  the  Senate  of  the  my  last  official  act  as  the  presiding  officer  of 
United  States  have  sought  in  any  way  to  make  this  House.    I  should  do  violence  to  my  own 
any  discrimination,  or  cast  any  disparagement  feelings  and  be  guilty  of  the  grossest  ingrati- 
on  the  House  of  Representatives,  either  past  or  tude  if  I  should  declare  a  final  adjournment 
present,  he  will  be  aisabused  by  this  correction  without  returning  to  you,  individually  and  col- 
of  the  record."  lectively,  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  compli- 
Flaal  A^wmnmmL — Just  before- the  final  ad-  raentary  resolution  passed   this  morning.    I 
joumment  of  the  Senate  the  Vice-President-  thank  you  also,  gentlemen,  with  equal  warmth 
elect,  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  en-  and  sincerity,  not  only  for  the  confidence  re- 
tered  the  Senate  -  chamber.    The   President  posed  in  me  at  the  beginning  of  our  labors 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Edmunds,  ad-  here,  but  for  the  respect  and  courtesy  which 
ministered  to  him  the  oath  of  office,  and  then  have  characterized  all  your  personal  and  official 
addressed  the  Senate  as  follows :  *^  Senators,  we  intercourse  with  me  since  that  time, 
now  dose  another  epoch  in  the  course  of  the  **  The  membership  of  this  House  is  so  large, 
repablio  under  the  Constitution.    The   brief  its  business  is  so  great,  and  the  straggle  on  the 
period  of  our  national  existence  has,  by  the  ex-  floor  for  priority  in  the  consideration  of  meas- 
ertion  of  the  co-ordinated  forces  of  national  and  ures  is  so  earnest,  that  without  your  cordial 
State  systems,  brought  the  experiment  of  free  co-operation  and  support  it  would  have  been 
social  and  political  government  to  an  established  utterly  impossible  to  conduct  our  proceedings 
ami  secure  trinmph.  in  an  orderly  or  regular  manner.    It  is  but 
^  I  think  I  may  safely  say  for  us  all  that  we  simple  justice  to  say  that  your  support  and  co- 
believe  that  the  long  years  to  come  in  the  operation  have  been  promptly  and  cheerfully 
future  of  the  republic  will  more  and  more  in-  given  in  every  emergency,  and  to  that  fact, 
crease  the  peace,  liberty,  order,  and  security  of  more  than  to  anything  else,  must  be  attributed 
all  the  people  of  our  country.  whatever  measure  of  success  has  attended  my 
'« But  perhaps  it  may  not  be  improper  for  me  efforts  to  preserve  order  and  facilitate  the 
to  say  that,  in  view  of  our  recent  experience,  transaction  of  the  public  bnsiness.    Very  few, 
it  may  bo  doubted  whether  Congress  can  con-  even  among  those  who  are  best  acquainted 
gratnlate  itself  on  being  the  best  example  of  a  with  our  legislative  history,  have  an  adequate 
legislative  body  conducting  its  business  with  conception  of  the  increased  labors  and  respon- 
that  deliberate  and  timely  diligence  which  is  sibilities  devolved  upon  Congress  by  the  events 
the  inseparable  handmaid  of  wisdom  and  jus-  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  none  who 
tice,  as  well  in  the  making  as  in  the  adminis-  have  not  had  actual  experience  can  fully  ap- 
tration  of  laws.    It  is,  I  think,  an  evil  of  large  predate  the  difficulties  attending  the  transao* 
■nd  growing  proportions  that  measures  of  the  tion  of  business  in  a  body  so  large  as  this. 
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'*  In  the  First  Congress  the  Hoose  of  Repre-  friends  than  when  we  met,  and  hereafter,  I 
sentatives  consisted  of  only  sixtj-seven  mem-  trust,  we  will  all  recall  with  pleasure  the  fact 
hers — less  than  the  present  membership  of  the  that  we  were  associated  as  members  of  the 
Senate.  Now  there  are  three  hundred  and  House  in  the  Forty-eigbth  Congress, 
twentj-five,  besides  the  delegates  from  the  Ter-  "  For  my  part  I  shaU  always  consider  myself 
ritories.  From  the  organization  of  the  Govern-  indebted  to  yon  for  the  highest  honor  of  my 
ment  to  the  close  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Congress,  life,  the  honor  of  presiding  oyer  the  delibera- 
a  period  of  fifty  years,  there  were  introduced  tions  of  the  American  House  of  Representa- 
into  the  House,  as  shown  by  its  records,  8,777  tives — a  legislative  body  which,  while  it  has 
bills  and  joint  resolutions,  while  during  the  two  always  respected  the  jast  authority  of  the  Gov- 
sessions  of  the  present  Congress  8,680  bills  and  emraent,  has  never  failed  to  assert  the  rights 
joint  resolutions  have  been  mtrodnced — almost  of  the  people.  When  it  ceases  to  do  either,  it 
as  many  as  during  that  half-century.  At  present  will  no  longer  be  an  honor  to  preside  over  it. 
each  one  of  our  principal  general  approprla-  **  Gentlemen,  renewing  my  profound  thanks 
tion  bills  embraces  as  much  money  as  the  whole  for  yonr  assistance,  for  your  forbearance,  and 
amount  of  the  net  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  for  the  expressions  of  esteem  and  confidence 
Government  during  the  first  nine  or  ten  years  which  yon  have  just  placed  npon  your  record, 
of  its  existence,  and  the  specific  objects  to  be  and  assuring  eacn  one  of  you  of  my  best  wish- 
investigated  and  provided  for  in  those  bills  es  for  his  success  in  every  honorable  a&pira- 
have  so  increased  that  it  has  become  a  con-  tion,  I  now  declare  this  Honse  adjourned  $in& 
siderable  task  even  to  enumerate  them.  die.^^ 

*'  Altliough  this  Honse  has  passed  a  larger        Bflb  paaMd. — Besides  the  measures  hereto- 

number  of  bills  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  fore  specially  noticed,  the  various  approprla- 

except,  perhaps,  one  or  two  which  sat  for  a  tion  bills  and  private  bills,  the  followmg  acta 

longer  time,  it  is  not  at  all  strange,  gentlemen,  were  passed : 
in  view  of  tbe  facts  just  mentioned,  that  it 

ehonld  be  con.pelled  to  leave  unfinished  a  ver^  rZ^^X''^BS^''L%%tZ^fJr^S^, 

large  percentage  of  the  measures  presented.    It  and  for  other  ©urpoBCB. 

is  evident  that,  unless  some  constitutional  or        To  adopt  the  "Revised  IntematioDal  Begulations 

legislative  provision  can  be  adopted  which  wiU  for  preventing  CoUisiona  at  Sea." 

relieve  Congress  from  tbe  consideration  of  all,  ^  ^"^?'^°€,?"i"a^™l?  ^^%^^^^^^.,f  ^f  ^ 

or  at  least  a  large  part,  of  the  local  and  private  '^^^l^^^^^JZ^^^ 

measures  which  now  occupy  the  time  of  the  artilleTy,  and  which  ara  now  in  tbe  ciujtody  of  the 

committees  and  fill  the  calendars  of  the  two  Secretary  of  War. 
houses,  the  percentage  of  business  left  undis-       For  the  benefit  ofsoldiere  and  sailora  who  h«veloet 

posed  of  at  each  adjournment  must  continue  ""^™.2^  the  ahoulder-joint. 

i    .  p  ^  .  ta  •         X  Providing  for  allotment  ot  lands  in  eeveraity  to  the 

to  increase  from  year  to  year.     It  is  not  rea-  Indiana  residing  upon  the  Umatilla  reeervation,  in  the 

sonable  to  suppose  that  an  alteration  of  the  state  of  Oregon,  and  granting  patents  therefor,  and 

Constitution  can  be  effected,  but  it  is  worthy  for  other  purposes. 

of  serious  consideration  whether  a  general  law       To  amend  section  4484  of  title  62  of  the  Revised  Stat- 

might  not  be  enacted  which  wonlS  anthori^  S.^gi^fn" J^d'tt  ^K'^SS^-^^iT  "" 
the  several    executive    departments  and   the        To  authorise  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  aa- 

courts  of  justice  to  hear  and  determine  these  certain  the  amounts  due  to  dtizens  of  the  United 

matters  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  States  for  supplies  fumiMhed  to  the  Sioux  or  Dakota 

would  amply  protect  the  interest*  of  the  Gov-  ^^'^  ?J  MmnesoU  subsequent  to  August  1860  and 

ernment  Ld  at  the  same  time  secure  to  the  Forthrn^/m'nTJw  '''''  ""^  ^""^°^ 

citizen  a  more  expeditious   and   appropriate       Providing  for  the  printing  and  distribution  of  the 

remedy  than  is  now  afforded.     If  this  shall  be  Descriptive  Cataloffue  of  Government  Publicationa. 
done,  time  and  opportunity  will  be  afforded       To  ™vide  for  the  issue  of  dupUcate  checks. 

here  for  the  deliberate  consideration  of  those  ^.J^^^^.^^ft^'Z^lt^.^'oft^ 

great  public  questions  which  the  constitution  Carolina  and  the  Government  of  the  United  Sutes. 
has  committed  to  the  legislative  department,       ForthereliefofthoMetropolitan  police  fbroe  of  the 

and  something  might  be  done  to  promote  the  District  of  Columbia.  ,,tx.    .      *^ 

welfare  of  the  whole  people  without  neglect-  ,  ^jr  the  protection  of  chfldren  in  the  Distnct  of  Co- 

;««  ♦k^  »^.^^:«i  :»f».^<>4o  ^/«««  lumbis,  and  for  other  purposes. 
ing  the  special  interests  of  any.  t^  aithorixe  tbe  SeatJtiyS'  War  to  rclinquiah  and 

'*  I  congratulate  you,  gentlemen,  upon  tlie  turn  over  to  the  Interior  Department  certain  parts  of 

spirit  of  harmony  and  good  feeling  which  has  the  Camu  Dougks  military  reservation,  in  the  Teni- 

prevaile^l  throughout  your  deliberations.    It  is  tonrofUtah.  -  ,    r«^ 

developed  and  the  largest  liberty  of  debate  has       Xuthoriring  the  SuwsrinteAdent  of  the  Oensua  to 

been  exercised,  but  each  member  has  honestly  continue  the  work  on  the  Tenth  Census, 
endeavored  to  respect  and  protect  the  rights       Appropriating  $50,000  for  the  support  of  certun 

and  privileges  of  his  associates,  and  I  am  sure  destitute  Indians.  t  v*    *  .i.    <-• 
♦k»*  V.^  w^Jl^nAi  ^^iw^^r^ui^i.  v^«^  i*-.^«  A,i»«««          To  release  the  reversionary  ri|rht  of  the  Govern- 
that  no  personal  animosities  have  been  engen-  ^^^^  ^^^  United  8tat4»i  to  4rtSdn  lands  in  the  city 

dered  that  will  survive  tbe  close  of  your  ofln-  of  Detroit  and  Sute  of  Michigan. 

cial  relations.     We  shall  part  to-day  better       Begulathug  appeals  fiom  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
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Distnci  of  Columbia  and  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the 
several  Territories. 

£zt«adinir  the  jurisdiction  of  JusticeB  of  the  peace 
in  Wyoming  Temtory. 

Anaendini;  section  764  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

To  declare  a  forfeiture  of  lands  granted  to  the 
Texas  Paoiflo  Bailrood  Company,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaee. 

To  inoorponite  the  Luther  Statue  Association,  to 
erect  and  maintain  a  monument  or  statue  in  memory 
of  Martin  Luther  in  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia. 

To  amend  section  1889  of  chapter  1,  title  2d,  of  the 
Reviaed  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  relative  to  gen- 
eral iooorporation  acts  of  Territories. 

Detaohm^  Orundv  County,  Tennessee,  from  the 
Sonthem  District  of  East  Tennessee,  and  attaching  it 
to  Uie  Middle  District  of  said  State. 

To  aulborias  the  appointment  of  a  commission  by 
the  Prosident  of  the  United  States  to  run  and  mark 
the  boundary-lines  between  a  portion  of  the  Indian 
Territory  and  the  State  of  Texa<4,  in  connection  with 
a  similar  oommission  to  be  appointed  by  the  State  of 
Texas. 

To  provide  for  the  appraisement  and  sale  of  lots  in 
the  town  of  Peru,  Dubuque  County,  Iowa. 

To  empower  the  Secretary  of  War  to  establish,  un- 
der oertain  conditions,  a  horse-railwav  upon  and  over 
tiie  island  of  Rock  Island,  and  the  brfdges  erected  by 
the  United  States  connecting  the  cities  of  Davenport 
and  Rock  Island  therewith. 

To  donate  a  cemetery  site  on  the  public  lands  to  the 
city  of  Kirwin,  in  the  State  of  Kansas. 

Providing  for  the  ereotion  of  a  buil<Ung  to  contain 
the  records  of  the  library  and  muauem  of  the  Medical 
Department,  United  States  Army. 

Extending  the  time  fixed  for  the  joint  oommission 
appointed  under  the  sundry  dvil  act,  approved  July 
7,  18S4,  to  aubmit  their  report. 

AuthOTinng  the  printing  of  oertain  naval  and  mili- 
tary reports. 

'to  authorize  the  increase  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Coomieraal  National  Bank  of  Chicago. 

To  change  the  name  of  the  Manufkcturers*  National 
Bank  of  New  York  to  the  Manufacturers'  National 
Bank  of  BrookWn,  N.  Y. 

To  provide  lot  printing  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

To  anthorixe  the  eonstruction  of  a  bridge  aoroaa  the 
Miflsiaaippi  river  at  Memphis,  Tenn. 

To  antaorixe  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across 
the  Saint  Croix  river  at  the  most  accessible  point  be- 
tween Stillwater  and  Taylor's  Falls,  Minn. 

To  suthoriae  the  increase  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Fint  Nalional  Bank  of  Lamed,  Kan.,  not  to  exceed 
9^50.000. 

Granting  right  of  way  to  the  Fremont,  Elk  Horn 
and  Misaouri  Valley  iuilroad  Company  across  the 
Fort  Robinson  military  reservation,  in  the  State  of 
Nebraska. 

To  flothoriae  suits  for  damages  where  death  results 
tnta  the  wrongful  act  or  neglect  of  any  penon  or 
corponrtion  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

To  anthoiixe  the  construction  of  Inidges  across  the 
MlssisBippi  river,  one  within  the  State  of  Minnesota 
and  one  Dotween  the  States  of  Minnesota  and  Wiscon- 
sin. 

To  anthorixe  the  National  Bank  of  Bloomington. 
m.,  to  ehange  its  name  to  the  Firit  National  Bank  of 
Bloomington,  III. 

To  ffive  the  assent  of  Congress  to  the  construction 
of  a  nttboad  bridge  by  the  East  and  Middle  Tennessee 
Rulraad  Oompany  over  the  Cnmberland  and  Caney 
Fork  fivoB. 

To  dumge  the  name  of  the  Slater  National  Bank  of 
North  Providenee,  B.  I. 

To  anfthoriie  the  increase  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Fint  National  Bank  of  Omaha^  Neb. 

Prorldinff  for  printing  additional  copies  of  the  sixth 
and  aeventn  annual  leporta  <A  the  Director  of  the 
Uniftsd  Statea  Geok>giGal  Sorvej. 
TOL.  xzv. — 17    A 


To  authorixe  the  printing  of  50,000  copies  of  the 
Second  Annual  Report  of  uie  Bureau  of  Animal  Li- 
dustry  for  the  year  1886. 

To  authorize  the  printing  of  400,000  copies  of  the 
Annual  Report  of  tne  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
for  the  jear  1885. 

Providing  for  printing  the  sixth  and  seventh  annual 
reports  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 

Providing  for  printing  monograph  2  of  the  publioa^ 
tions  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

Various  bills  authorizing  the  erection  of  public 
buildiniii^,  the  purdiaae  of  sites  or  an  increase  m  ap- 
propriations for  public  buildings  at  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa;  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. ;  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  Aber- 
deen, Miss. :  La  Crosse,  Wis. ;  WichiUi,  Kan. ;  Port 
Townsend,  Wash. ;  Auburn,  N^.  Y. ;  Louisville,  Ky. ; 
Waco,  Tex. ;  Augusta,  Me. ;  Tyler,  Tex. ;  Key  West, 
Fla. ;  Springfield,  111. ;  Richmond,  Va. ;  Detroit, 
Mich.  ;  New  Bedford,  Mass. ;  Sacramento,  Cal. ; 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. ;  lort  Wayne,  Ind. ;  Erie,  Pa. 

fi^Mdil  ScmIob  of  tlM  Soutei — A  special  session 
of  the  Senate  began  at  noon,  March  4,  1885. 
The  main  business  of  the  session  after  the  inau- 
guration of  the  new  President  was  executive, 
and  consisted  in  action  on  his  appointments, 
but  there  was  a  spirited  discassion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  railroad  land  grants,  and  more  especially 
on  the  grant  to  the  New  Orleans,  Baton  Rouge, 
and  Vicksburff  line,  commonly  known  aa  the 
Backbone  Railroad.  Some  debate  also  occurred 
on  the  admission  of  Senator  Blair,  of  New 
Hampshire,  who  had  been  appointed  tempora- 
rily his  own  successor  by  the  Governor  of  his 
State,  the  Legislature  haying  failed  to  provide 
for  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  expiration  of 
his  term.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Senate 
of  the  Forty-ninth  Congress  at  the  meeting  of 
the  special  session : 

Thomas  A.  Hbhdricks,  of  Indiana,  Prmdent  of  ika 

Senate, 

Alabama,  Arkaneas. 

James  L.  Pnirli,  Aujrostns  H.  Oarlsad, 

John  T.  Morgan.  Jsmes  K.  Jones. 

OnU/omia,  Colorado, 

Jobn  F.  Miller,  Thomas  M.  Bowea, 

LeUmd  Stanford.  Hemy  M.  Teller. 

Conmetievi,  Delaware. 

Jnseph  R.  Hswl^,  Thomss  Francis  Bayvd, 

Orrlfle  H.  Piatt  £U  Saalsbnry. 

Florida,  Oo&rffla, 

Wilklnflon  Call  Jnnepb  E.  Brown, 

Cbarlee  W.  Jonas.  Alfred  H.  OolqniU. 

IlUnoU.  Indiana. 


PhelbT  M  Callom, 
John  A.  Logan. 

lotea, 

WIlHam  B.  Allison, 
Jamea  F.  Wilson. 

ITeniueky, 

James  B.  Beck. 
J.  G.  8.  Blackbnm. 

3fa4ne, 

Enirene  TTals, 
WflHam  Pitt  Frje. 

McutaekuaeUe. 

Henrj  L.  Dawas, 
Qeorge  F.  Hoar. 

MimtMota, 

Bamnel  J.  R.  MoMOIsn, 
Dwigfat  M.  SablB. 


Beqkmin  HarTiaoB, 
DanUl  W.  Toorhees. 

Fdneae, 

Jobn  J.  Infralla, 
Preston  B.  Phimb. 

Louteiana, 

Randall  Lee-Olbsoa, 
Jamea  J.  Eostla. 

Maryland, 

Artbor  P.  Oorman, 
Ephraim  K.  WUiob. 

MicMgan. 

Omar  D.  Confrer, 
Thomaa  W.  Palmer. 

MieeleHppi, 

James  Z.  Oeonre. 
Lneliis  <^  C.  Jjunsr. 
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Mistouri. 

FnadB  M.  CockreB, 
G«orge  G.  Vest 

yevada. 

Jamea  O.  Fair, 
John  P.  Jonea. 

William  J.  Sewell, 
John  B.  McPhenon. 

JVbH%  CarcUmOn 

Matthew  W.  Banaom, 
ZebuiOQ  B.  Vance. 

Joseph  N.  Dolph, 
James  U.  Slater. 

Bho(U  Island. 

Nelson  W.  Aldrieh, 
Jonathan  Chace. 

TennMse$. 

Howell  E.  Jackson, 
Isham  O,  Uania. 

Vermont, 

jQstln  B.  Morrill, 
Geon^  F.  Kdmnnds. 

Wut  Virginia, 

Johnson  N.  Camden, 
John  B.  Kenna. 


NdbraAa, 

Charies  H.  Van  Wyck, 
Charles  F.  Manderaon. 

JTeio  JSTompalUrs. 

Austin  F.  Pike, 
Heniy  W.  Blair. 

2fmB  York, 

Warner  Miller, 
William  M.  Evarta. 

Ohio, 

John  Sherman, 
Henry  B.  Payne. 

PmiM»yl9ania, 

J.  D.  Osmeron, 
John  J.  MitcheO. 

South  Carolina, 

Matthew  C.  Butler, 
Wade  Hampton. 

TlRBoa. 

Samuel  Bell  Mazey, 
Richard  Coke. 

Virginia, 

William  Mahone, 
Uarrlaon  H.  KIddlebeiver. 

Wiooontin, 

Philetus  Sawyer, 
John  C.  bpooner. 


Messrs.  Bayard,  Garland,  and  Lamar  were 
appointed  to  Cabinet  offices,  and  in  place  of 
the  last  named  £.  C.  Walthall  was  sent  as  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  before  the  close  of  the 
session. 

On  the  organization  of  the  Senate,  March  4, 
the  persons  entitled  to  admission  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate-chamber  having  been  admitted 
to  the  places  reserved  for  them,  the  President, 
Hon.  Grover  Cleveland,  of  New  York,  entered 
the  Senate-chamber,  accompanied  by  the  late 
President,  Hon.  Chester  A.  Arthur,  and  Mr. 
Sherman,  Mr.  Ransom,  and  Mr.  Hawley,  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  of  arrangements,  and 
was  escorted  to  a  seat  in  front  of  the  Secre- 
tary's desk,  and  the  late  President  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  were  seated  on  his 
right  and  left.  The  Vice-President  then  an- 
nounced that  the  Sergeant-at- Arms  would  exe- 
cute the  order  of  the  Senate  relative  to  the  in- 
augural ceremonies  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  those  in  the  Senate-cham- 
ber proceeded  to  the  platform  on  the  central 
{>ortico  of  the  Capitol.  There  President  Cleve- 
and  delivered  the  following  inaugural  address : 

PKLLow-Crnnsrs :  In  the  presence  of  this  vast  as- 
sembla^  of  mv  countrymen  I  am  about  to  supple- 
ment and  seal  by  the  oath  which  I  shall  take  tlie 
manifestation  of  the  will  of  a  great  and  free  people. 
In  the  exercise  of  their  pK>wer  and  right  of  self-firov- 
emment  they  have  oommitted  to  one  of  their  fellow- 
dttzens  a  supreme  and  saored  trust ;  and  he  bore  con- 
secrates himself  to  their  service. 

This  impressive  ceremony  adds  little  to  the  solemn 
sense  of  responsibility  with  which  I  contemplate  the 
duty  I  owe  to  all  the  people  of  the  land ;  notning  can 
relieve  me  from  anxiety  lest  by  any  act  of  mine  their 
interests  may  suffer,  and  nothing  is  needed  to  strength- 
en my  rosolution  to  engapre  eveiy  faculty  and  effort  in 
the  promotion  of  their  welfhre. 

Amid  the  din  of  party  strife  the  people's  choice  was 
made ;  but  its  attendant  droumstaocee  have  demon- 
strated anew  the  strength  and  safety  of  a  government 


by  the  people.  In  each  succeeding  year  it  mors  dear- 
ly appears  that  our  democratic  principle  needs  no 
apology,  and  that  in  its  fearieas  and  faithAil  applica- 
tion is  to  be  found  the  surest  guarantee  of  good  gov- 
ernment. 

But  the  best  results  in  the  operation  of  a  govern- 
ment, wherein  every  dtLsen  has  a  share,  larjgely  de- 
pend upon  a  proper  limitation  of  purely  pailifian  seal 
and  effort,  and  a  correct  appredation  of  the  time  when 
the  heat  of  the  partisan  should  be  merged  in  the  pa- 
triotism of  the  dtizen. 

To-day  the  executive  branch  of  the  Ooveniment  is 
transferred  to  new  keeping.  But  this  is  still  the  Gov- 
ernment of  all  the  people,  and  it  should  be  none  the 
less  an  object  of  their  affectionate  solidtude.  At  this 
hour  the  animosities  of  political  strife,  the  btttemef^ 
of  partisan  defeat,  and  tne  exultation  of  partisan  tri- 
umph, should  be  supplanted  by  an  ungmogin^  aociui- 
esoenco  in  the  popular  will,  and  a  sober,  oonsctentious 
concern  for  the  general  weal.  Moreover,  if,  ftom  this 
hour,  we  cheeriully  and  honestly  abandon  all  section- 
al prejudioe  and  distrust,  and  determine,  with  manly 
confloenoe  in  one  another,  to  work  out  harmoniously 
the  achievements  of  our  national  destiny,  we  shall  de- 
serve to  realize  all  the  benefits  which  our  happy  fonn 
of  ffovemment  can  bestow. 

On  this  auspicious  occasion  we  may  well  renew  the 
pledge  of  our  devotion  to  the  Constitution,  which, 
launched  by  the  founders  of  the  republic,  and  con- 
seoratod  by  their  prayers  and  patriotic  devotion,  has 
for  almost  a  century  borne  the  hopes  and  the  aspira- 
tions of  a  great  people  throujg^h  prosperity  and  peace, 
and  through  the  shock  of  foreign  oonfficts  and  the 
perils  of  domestic  strifB  and  viciasitudee. 

By  the  Father  of  his  Countrv  our  Constitution  was 
commended  for  adoption  as  '*  Uie  result  of  a  spirit  of 
amity  and  mutual  concession."  In  that  same  spirit 
it  should  be  administered,  in  order  to  promote  tiic 
lasting  welfare  of  the  country,  and  to  secure  the  tiill 
measure  of  its  priceless  benefits  to  us  and  to  those 
who  will  succeed  to  the  blessings  of  our  national  life. 
The  laige  variety  of  diverse  and  competing  interests 
subject  to  Federal  control,  persistently  seeking  the 
recognition  of  their  claims,  need  give  us  no  fear  that 
"  the  greatest  ffood  to  the  greatest  number  "  will  fail 
to  be  acoomplisned  if  in  the  hi^ls  of  national  legisla- 
tion that  spirit  of  amity  and  mutual  concession  shall 
prevail  in  which  the  Constitution  had  its  birth.  If 
this  involves  the  surrender  or  poetponement  of  private 
interests  and  the  abandonment  of  local  advantaffef*, 
compensation  will  be  found  in  the  assurance  that  tbu8 
the  common  interest  is  subserved,  and  the  general 
wdfare  advanced. 

In  the  discharge  of  my  official  duty  I  shall  endeavor 
to  be  guided  by  a  just  and  unstrained  construction  of 
the  Constitution,  a  careAil  observance  of  the  distino- 
tion  between  the  powers  granted  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  those  reserved  to  the  State  or  to  the 
|)eople,  and  by  a  cautious  appredation  of  those  fVmc- 
tions  which,  bpr  the  Constitution  and  laws,  have  been 
espedally  assigned  to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Qovemment. 

But  he  who  takes  the  oath  to-day  to  preeerve,  pro- 
tect, and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  united  States 
only  assumes  the  solemn  obligation  which  every  pa- 
triotic citizen,  on  the  farm,  in  the  workshop,  in  the 
busy  marts  of  trade,  and  everywhere,  shoala  share 
witn  him.  The  Constitution  which  prescribes  his 
oath,  my  countrymen,  is  yount ;  the  Government  you 
have  chosen  him  to  administer  for  a  time  is  yourv ; 
the  suffrage  which  executes  the  will  of  freemen  b 
yours :  the  laws  and  the  entire  scheme  of  our  dvil 
rule,  TTOxa  the  town-meeting  to  the  State  Capitols  and 
the  national  Capitol,  is  yours.  Your  every  voter,  as 
surely  as  your  Chief  Magi/ttrate,  under  the  same  higli 
sanction,  though  in  a  different  sphere,  exerdses  a 
public  trust.  Kor  is  this  all.  Every  dtisen  owes  to 
the  country  a  vigilant  watch  and  close  scrutiny  of  its 
pubUe  servants,  and  a  fiiir  and  reasonable  estimate  of 
their  fidelity  and  usefulness.    Thus  is  the  people^s 
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vill  impressed  upon  the  whole  framework  of  our  civil  bo  pretext  for  anxiety  touching  the  protection  of  the 

polity— manicipi,  SUte,  and  Federal— and  this  is  the  freedmen  in  their  rights,  or  their  Becurity  in  tiie  en- 

pric«  of  our  liberty  and  the  inspiration  of  our  tkith  in  joyment  of  their  privilege  under  the  Constitution  and 

tiie  republic  its  amendments.    All  discussion  as  to  their  fitness  for 

It  is  the  duty  of  those  serving  the  people  in  public  the  place  accorded  to  them  as  American  citizens  is  idle 

place  to  closely  limit  public  expenditures  to  the  actual  and  unprofitable,  except  as  it  suggests  the  necessity 

needs  of  the  Government  economically  administered,  for  their  improvement.    The  fact  that  they  are  citi- 

because  this  bounds  the  right  of  the  Government  to  jbcub  entitles  them  to  all  the  lights  due  to  that  relar 

exact  tribute  from  the  earnings  of  labor  or  the  prop-  tion,  and  ohar^  them  with  all  its  duties,  obligations, 

erty  of  the  citizen,  and  because  public  extravagance  and  responsibilities. 

be-j-eta  extravagance  among  the  people.    We  should  These  topics,  and  the  constant  and  ever-varymg 

never  be  ashamed  of  the  simplicity  and  prudential  wants  of  an  active  and  enterprising  population,  may 

economies  which  an)  best  suited  to  the  operation  of  a  well  receive  the  attention  and  the  patriotic  endeavor 

republican  form  of  government,  and  most  compatible  of  all  who  make  and  execute  the  Federal  law.    Our 

with  the  mission  of  the  American  people.    Those  who  duties  are  practical,  and  call  for  industrious  applica- 

are  selected  for  a  limited  time  to  manage  public  afl&iira  tion,  an  intelligent  perception  of  the  claims  of  public 

are  still  of  the  people,  and  may  do  much  by  their  ex-  office,  and,  above  all.  a  firm  determination,  by  united 

ample  to  encourage,  consistently  with  the  dignity  of  action,  to  secure  to  all  the  people  of  the  land  the  full 

their  official  functions,  that  plain  way  of  lile  which  benefits  of  the  best  form  of  government  ever  vouoh- 

among  their  fellow-citizens  aids  integrity  and  pro-  safed  to  man.    And  let  us  not  trust  to  human  effort 

motes  thrift  and  prosperity.  alone;   but,  humblv  acknowledgmg  the  power  and 

The  genius  of  our  institutions,  the  needs  of  our  goodness  of  Almighty  God,  who  presides  over  the 
people  m  their  home-life,  and  the  attention  which  is  destiny  of  nations,  and  who  has  at  all  times  been  re- 
demanded  for  the  settlement  and  development  of  the  vealed  in  our  countiy's  hlstoxy,  let  us  invoke  his  aid 
res^iurtses  of  our  vast  territory,  dictate  the  scrupulous  and  his  blessing  upon  our  labon. 
avoidance  of  any  departure  irom  that  foreign  policy  «^«^„,«.„.-«— ,     «^  ^  «            -  a        an.^   ^  i 
commended  by  the  Vistory,  the  traditionsf  an^d  the  CONKECTICCT.     State  GOTeruMltt.  —  The  f ol- 
prosperity  of  our  republic    It  is  the  policy  of  inde-  lowing  were  the  State  officers  donng  the  year : 
pendenoe,  fiivored  by  our  position  and  defended  by  Governor,  Henry   B.   HarrisoD,    Repablican ; 
our  known  love  of  justice  and  by  our  power.   It  is  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Lorin  A.  Cooke ;  Secre- 
policy  of  peace  suitable  to  our  mterests.    It  is  the  .^„.  ci4.^.      n^—iJa   A     Pnaa^ill .  TrAoani-i*!. 
policy  of  LeuSality,  r^iectmg  any  share  in  foreign  ^ary  of  State,  Charles  A.  Russell ,  Treasurer, 
br  >ili  and  ambitions  upon  other  continents,  and  re-  Vakntine  B.  Chamberlain  ;  Comptroller,  XiU- 
pellingr  their  intrusion  here.    It  is  the  policy  of  Mon-  zerne  J.  Manson.    Judiciary,  Supreme  Court: 
roe  and  of  Washington  and  Jeffereon— "  Peace,  com-  Chief-Justice,  John  D.  Park  ;  Associate  Jus- 

merce,  »°^.^*>S^Vk^«°^*;;P  ^'^^  *"  °*^^'^»?  «'^-  tices,   Elisha  Carpenter,  Dwight  W.  Pardee, 

tangling  alliance  with  none.''  t\    -Vi.  t                    i  \tn\^  t  ^.«^r.»« 

A  due  regard  for  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  all  Dwight  Loomis,  and  Miles  T.  Granger. 

the  people  demand  that  our  finances  shall  be  estab-  UgirittlTe  Sessleil. — The  Legislature  met  on 

lished  upon  such  a  sound  and  sensible  basis  as  shall  Januarv  7  and  adjourned  Aprir23,     The  fol- 

secupe  the  safety  and  confidence  of  business  interests,  Jowing'is  a  summary  of  the  work  of  the  ses- 

tnd  make  the  wage  of  labor  sure  and  steady ;  and    'y""*»  "  "  °        J        ;«f^««„f . 

that  OTTsystem  ofSevenue  shaU  be  so  acUust^id  as  to  won,  so  far  as  of  general  interest : 

relieve  the  people  of  unnecessary  taxation,  ha^g  a  constitutional  amkndmknts. 

t^.l^e|>;m^;ii5^^  /-^^-r^^L^tZr^^^ 

s;;Tn;'?^ra^ra^d  ^  f^^^-^tj^^  ^^^^t'^^^z^'^^y  -^^  ^  ^  ^^ 

p^iSrtyo/thenatio^  and  for  the  needs  of  future  set-  ^."^^J^  \StTJ^^,^t^^J^^^f..  .h^\\  «l«rt  Stet« 

L-rV  r^iiiw  that  the  public  domain  should  be  pro-  liejecUd.-'Uhat  pluraUty  of  votes  shall  elect  State 

teemed  from  purloining  schemes  and  unlawful  occu-  ^Xr^kution  for  a  constitutional  convention  in  Sep- 

^ThS'oonscienoe  of  the  people  demands  that  Uie  In-  ^mber,  1885,  was  also  rejected, 

dians,  within  our  boundaries,  shall  be  fjairly  and  hon-  


petammg  habits  ana  customs  repugnant  to  our  civiii-  Compiling  the  probate  hiws. 

*^?^         ,    .          ,     -       .    *t.     J    •«!  *-„*;^^  ^fi  That  the  htatutes  be  revised. 

The  people  demand  reform  in  the  administration  of  rpj^^^^  .^  ^jj  ^^^^  triplicate  election  returns  of  State 

the  Government  and  the  application  of  business  prin-  elections  shall  be  made,  one  to  be  sent  within  two 

dples  to  wjbUc  anuire.    As  a  nieajw  ^  this  end  civil-  ^      ^^  ^j^^  Secretary  oJ  State,  another  within  ten 

service  reform  should  be  in  good  taith  entoroed.    Our  ^^     ^^  ^^lo  third  deposited  with  the  town  clerk, 

d'ixena  have  the  right  to  protection  Irom  the  incom-  f^^^^^  j^,  ^^  meetings  male  citizens  may  vote  if  re- 

pct43ncy  of  public  emoloy^s  who  hold  their  pla<jB8  ^.^      j^  the  State  oneyear,  in  town  six  months,  duly 

KoUly  as  the  reward  of  partisan  service,  and  trom  the  admitted  as  electors,  havmg  freehold  estate  $300,  or 

cr.rrnpting  influence  of  those  who  promise,  and  the  pergonal  $150 

vioi^ios  methods  of  those  who  expect,  such  rewards.  ^^punUhing  deception   and   fraud  in  causing  any 

And  those^  who  worthily  seek  pubhc  employment  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^j Jj^^t  ^e  did  not  intend  to  vote, 

have  th«  nght  to  insist  that  merit  and  competency  *^That  non-partisan  commissions  shall  be  elected 

i^hall  be  recognized  histead  of  party  subserviency,  or  .     ^^^  people  instead  of  by  the  aldermen  in  J^ew 

the  surrender  of  honest  political  belief.  lUven 

In  the  administration  of  a  flovemment  pledged  to  Authoriring  the  New  Haven  and  Derby  road  to  is- 

do  equal  sad  exact  justice  to  all  men,  there  should  be  ^^^  |8oo,ooo  bonds  to  take  up  old  bonds. 
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The  ^  short  haul'*  Inll,  to  preTcat  discrimuiAtion  debt  (exclusive  of  $8,100  of  matured  bonds  not 

in  freight  rates.  presented)  amounted  to  $4,271,000.    The  bal- 

m^B^dHi  ^^'^-^«*^^'^*  ^'^"^^^^^  companies  ^^  ^^  ^^  j^  ^^^  ^^^^  Monging  to  the 

Phuiing  non-resident  assesBment  companies  mider  ci\ril  list  was  $777,629.07.     The  total  resonrces 

control  of  the  Stare  Insarance  Department.  of  the  treasury,  daring  the  year  ending  Nov. 

J^xempting  from  tax  $1,000  ot  et$tate  of  pensioned  30,  amounted  to  $4,166,766.86. 

^'whn«'^wh?ji^,?'if*t7'r^  iv^Tv^.        Bdwaliei.  — The  census  of  January,  1885, 

Autnonzing  tne  issue  of  91,740,000  of  State  bonds      «         ji^u  u        «i.*ii        u<.^ 

to  take  ufSper  cent  bonds  maturing  this  year.  showed  the  number  of  children  between  four 

Providing  compulsoiy  educationfor  children  be-  and  sixteen  years  old  to  be  161,069,  92  per 

twcen  eight  and  sixteen  in  the  public  schools,  unless  cent,  of  whom  attended  school  during  the  year 

otherwise  instructed —  children  over  fourteen  may  ending  Aug.  81,  1886,  namely,  126,718  in  pub- 

'*& wTwSX  oa^bli^  lie  schools  and  14,480  in  private  schools    The 

receive  allowance  from  the  school  fund  at  $1.60  per  Whole  expense  ot  the  public  schools  (exclusive 

scholar.  of  the  Normal  School)  during  the  same  year 

That  m  factories  where  workmen  forfeit  wages  for  was  $1,862,221.46.     On  Nov.  80  the  capital  of 

leaving  jnthout  notice,  they  may  recover  a  like  the  school  fund  was  $2,028,128.74.     For  the 

amount  if  discharged  without  uke  notice,  except  for  in-  ^^^^  ^«^:«„  ^«  4.u«*  a^  ;*«  ;i^^„^  ««„  *i  1  o 

capacity, misoondwt,  or  "general  suspension oYlabor."  J^^^  ending  on  that  day  ats  income  was  $119,- 

Creatinff  a  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  with  commis-  680.06,   and    its    disbursements    $180,680.18. 

sionerandoleriE.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Normal  School, 

That  cities  and  boroughs  may  rcguUte  plumbing  Nov.  30,  was  170.    The  expenses  of  the  insti- 

'"ThiS'^irkSSrBh.ll  bo  te.ted«md  the  packages    t^tril*!:  ?«  yT^K^'^r*!?'*^'..     ^ 
Stamped.  HatlMal  Goardt — The  National  Guard,  num- 

Begulating  the  sale  and  use  of  dynamite  and  like  bering  2,818  officers  and  men,  maintains  a  high 

compounds.   ,       ,         .  .  ,  Standard  of  discipline.    During  the  year  its 

^  Punishing  the  sale  or  giying  away  of  obscene  and  condition  was  improved  by  the  disbanding  of 

«^moralpicture.papeni,*aiooa-and-thunder novels,"  ^^^  inefficient  companies,  and  the  organiza- 

That  agricultural  societies  shall  forfeit  the  State  aid  tion,  in  Stamford,  of  a  remarkably  go<S  one. 
if  liquor^ selling,  **  wheels,"  pools,  etc,  are  allowed  on  The  armories  at  Bridgeport  and  New  London 
the  munds.  .  ^      ,  ,     ,       have  been  finished.    1  he  ordinary  expenses  of 

j!^^^'Sk"Sto^e;?^u'.;2'oSSr&'3fe  ^-inta^ing  the  force  during  the  y^«ad^^ 

actual  loss.  SSov,  80   were  $82,022.26,   being  $24,896.62 

Changing  the  troe-plandng  law  of  1881  so  as  to  g^ve  less  than  for  1 884.    The  military  commutation- 
ten  cents  a  year  bounty  for  each  tree  planted  and  tax  will  exceed  $101,000  for  the  year, 
cultivated  on  the  highway  for  three  yeare.  gtili  lutttallMS.— In  May  the  center  building 

Authonziog  the  Fish  CommL^isi oners  to  determine  ^- j  «^«4.k  „;„«  ^4?  ♦k^  o^,i:4-;»,>  ♦«  *\.^  tt<^*.u  a 

the  water  boundaries  between  Connecticut  and  Rhode  f*^  "^™  ^*"«  ^^  the  addition  to  the  Hospitul 

Island.  for  the  Insane  were  finished.    A  south  wmg 

That  the  State  fiscal  year  shall  end  June  80,  snd  all  of  the  same  building  will  soon  be  completed. 

State  reports  shall  be  printed  before  Noveniber  1.  During  the  year  a  house  was  built  for  the  su- 

The  following  are  the  chief  appropriations :     P«™tendent    On  Nov.  80  the  number  of  pa- 

Ii«a»eHo»ltal,Middletown ........  $.M),000     ^f^i^f^  1^1!^^"'**  ''^  ^'^^^'  "^  ""^^^^ 

Supplying  <follcieiiey  In  school  tand 14,000     ^^  -^^^  ^  *  7®*'- 

Militanr ioo,or«        The  number  of  boys  in  the  State  Reform 

fi^iJ^e^di^ibrii:::::;:::::::^  K    Sp^r^*  «^  Nov.  80,  was  428,  and  the  number 

Edncation 264,4)00    discharged  dunng  the  year  was  198. 

^JJ^Jj W.7M       The  Industrial  School  for  girls  bad  under  its 

ES«jutive./.'.V.V.*.V.V..V.V.V.V.V: .'!:.*.*:!.'.' :;;.'.*:;.*   asjoo    charge,  Dec.  1,  230giris. 

SandzyctvU 181,178       Bailu.— The  number  of  savings-banks in  the 

CoEtiiigeiiete. 10.000    State  is84.    The  amount  of  their  deposita  on 

FMIflcaL— On  November  8  one  half  of  the  Oct.  1  was  $92,481,625.48,  an  increase  of  $1,- 
Senate  and  the  entire  House  of  Representatives  866,802.54  during  the  year;  the  number  of  de- 
were  chosen.  The  Legislature  of  1886  will  positors,  256,097,  an  increase  of  8,852. 
consist  of  18  Republicans  and  11  Democrats  iasiruce* — The  number  of  stock  fire-insur- 
in  the  Senate,  and  in  the  House  180  Republic-  ance  companies  organized  under  the  State  laws 
ans,  117  Democrats,  and  2  Independents.  is  10,  with  paid-np  capital  amounting  to  (10,- 

Orville  H.  Piatt,  Republican,  was  re-elected  801,500;  gross  assets,  924,040,198;  and  sur- 

United  States  Senator.  plus  above  all  liabilities,  $5,967,556.  Number  of 

FfauuMSi — On  Oct.  1,  bonds  of  the  State  mutual  fire-insurance  companies,  17.  Amount 
amounting  to  $1,741,100,  bearing  interest  at  of  their  assets,  $1,195,297;  surplus  above  all 
6  per  cent.,  became  payable.  To  provide  for  liabilities,  $898,966.  Number  of  life-insurance 
their  payment  the  Treasurer  Issued,  and  sold  companies,  nine.  Amount  of  gross  receipts, 
at  a  premium  of  about  four  fifths  of  1  per  $110,889,826 :  liabilities,  $99,821,018. 
cent,  new  bond*  amounting  to  $1,740,000,  pay-  KailnaiB*— There  are  in  the  State  22  rail- 
able  in  twenty-five  years,  bearing  interest  at  roads.  The  number  of  men  employed  exceeds 
the  rate  of  8  per  cent;  The  interest  on  the  11,000.  The  amount  of  capital  stock  is  $58,- 
funded  debt-was  thereby  reduced  to  the  extent  578,477,  of  which  amount  stockholders  living 
of  $52,20a  per  annum.    On  Dec*  1  the  ftinded  in  Connecticut  hold  $17,719,877.    The  number 
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of  pasaengera  carried  daring  the  year  ending  sopport  of  the  Senators  claim,  he  declined  while 

Sept.  dO  was  17,430,921.    The  total  length  of  sitting  as  a  single  judge  to  assume  the  respon- 

the  roads  is  974  miles,  of  double  tracks  174  sibility  of  ordering  the  discharge  of  the  pris- 

miles,  and  of  sidings  257  miles.  oner.    An  appeal  was  thereupon  taken  to  the 

FupMb — On  this  subject  the  Governor  sajs:  General  Term  of  the  Supreme  Oourt.  That 
^^It  seems  clear  that  the  *  contract  system,' so  tribunal  held:  1.  That  the  questions  put  to 
called,  which  prevails  in  a  considerable  number  the  witness  were  immaterial,  and  that  he  was 
of  towns,  furnishes  constant  opportunity  and  not  bound  to  answer  them.  2.  That  the  wit- 
temptation  for  great  abuses,  and  that  some  ness  had  a  right  to  have  the  advice  of  counsel, 
substitate  for  it  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  found,  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  that,  when  this  was 
I  recommend  careful  investigation  of  this  refused,  he  was  justified  in  withdrawing  from 
whole  matter,  and  the  enactment  of  such  legis-  the  committee.  8.  That,  except  when  engaged 
lation  as  may  be  found  necessary  to  prevent  in  jfudioial  f\inctions  authorized  by  the  Oonsti- 
all  inhomanity  in  our  treatment  of  the  poor.-'  tntion,  neither  branch  of  the  Legislature  has 

COiSTEMVT  OF  LE6ISLATIVE  illTHORITT.  On  any  power  to  punish  for  contempt  for  refusal 
Oct.  6,  1885,  the  New  York  Oourt  of  Appeals,  to  answer  questions.  It  accordingly  ordered 
the  State  court  of  last  resort,  rendered  an  opin-  the  discharge  of  McDonald.  The  Oourt  point- 
ion  of  wide  interest  and  importance,  holding  ed  out  that  the  specific  questions  which  the 
that  either  branch  of  the  Legislature  has  pow-  witness  was  punished  for  refusing  to  answer 
er  to  require  a  witness  to  testify  before  a  legis-  were  the  foUowing : 
ktive  investigating  committee,  and  to  punish  Do  you  keep  books  of  this  coal  business  t 
him  for  contempt  if  he  refuses  to  testify.  Do  you  carry  on  your  coal  busineM  any  differently. 
Early  in  January,  1884,  the  Senate  at  Albany  or  upon  any  different  system,  from  what  you  do  your 
adopted  a  resolution  calling  for  the  appoint-  bosinesB  with  the  aty  I 

ment  of  a  special  committee  to  investigate  S°^""'^??*^.^''y'!?^^P5*y.°"fi!*'*^!.#._.i, 

"           \v  i.  rr  J  •"'  vviu«*ii,yww   bv  .u««7ai<5avo  jj^^  much  busmoss  do  you  do  m  the  way  of  coal  I 

charges  that  had  been  pubhcly  made  of  frauds  j  mean  all  the  time. 

and  irregularities  in  the  Department  of  Public  Give  me  the  name  of  somebody  else  besides  Robert 

Worka  in  the  city  of  New  York.     Pursuant  Gubbinga  tJiat  waa  breaking  Btone  there  for  you. 

to  this  authority,  the  committee  proceeded  to  ,,  ^ho  are  the^  (from  whom  you  get  chips)  except 

New  York  and  began  the  investigation.  Among  t^e  Tompkms  (Jove  people  ? 

other  witnesses  William  McDonald  was  sum-  Concerning  these  inquiries  Justice  Learned, 

moned  to  appear  and  testify.    After  being  ex-  in  the  opinion  of  the  General  Term,  said :  "  As 

amined  at  considerable  length,  he  declined  to  to  the  questions  respecting  the  business  of  the 

answer  certain  questions  put  to  him  by  the  witness,  we  can  not  see  the  least  pertinency  to 

committee,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  im-  the  subject  of  investigation.    There  does  not' 

proper  and  impertinent,  in  that  they  were  in-  appear  to  be  anything  connecting  the  coal 

quiries  into  his  private  business  apart  from  his  business  with  the  alleged  frauds  and  irregulari- 

transnctions  with  the  Department  of  Public  ties.    The  questions  were  impertinent,  should 

Works.     He  subsequently  refused  to  submit  to  not  have  been  asked,  and  need  not  have  been 

further  examination  unless  he  could  be  attended  answered.^* 

by  his  counsel  before  the  committee,  and  be  The  case  was  now  carried  to  the  Court  of 
allowed  to  act  on  the  advice  of  such  counsel  Appeals.  Here  the  power  exercised  by  the 
in  the  matter  of  answering  questions.  The  Senate  was  afiirmed.  The  main  question,  the 
committee  denied  his  claimed  right  to  appear  Court  explained,  was  as  to  the  constitutionality 
by  coansel,  and  insisted  that  he  must  answer  of  the  State  statute  in  issue.  This  expressly 
the  questions  put  to  him.  This  the  witness  re-  gives  to  each  house  **  the  power  to  punish  as  a 
fused  to  do.  He  was  thereupon  reported  to  contempt,  and  by  imprisonment,  a  breach  of 
the  Senate  for  contempt  of  its  authority.  He  its  privileges  or  of  the  privileges  of  its  mem- 
was  arraigned  before  the  bar  of  the  Senate,  hers  ^*  in  certain  enumerated  cases,  one  of  which 
when  he  answered  that  he  was  willing  to  ap-  is  ^^  that  of  refusing  to  attend  or  be  examined 
pear  before  the  committee  and  answer  all  as  a  witness  either  before  the  llonse  or  by  a 
proper  and  material  questions  if  allowed  the  committee  to  take  testimony  in  le^slative  pro- 
advice  and  assistanoe  of  counsel,  but  not  other-  ceedings."  In  behalf  of  the  prisoner  it  was 
wise.  The  Senate  now  adjudged  him  guilty  contended  that  the  Legislature  had  no  constitu- 
of  contempt  and  ordered  his  imprisonment  in  tional  power  to  pass  the  statute,  and  in  sup- 
the  Albany  County  Jail  until  the  ai^joumment  port  of  this  view  the  case  of  Eilbourn  m. 
of  the  Legislature,  unless  sooner  discharged  by  Thompson  was  cite<1,  in  which  the  United  States 
order  of  the  Senate.  He  was  accordingly  im-  Supreme  Court  denied  to  Congress  the  power 
prisoned.  to  punish  for  contempt  except  in  certain  cases. 
Soon  afterward  his  case  was  brought  before  (For  this  opinion,  see  *'  Annual  CyelopsBdia " 
Judge  Westbrook,  of  the  Supreme  Conrt,  in  for  1882,  page  698.)  The  Court  of  Appeals  re- 
hai^tu  eorput  proceedings.  That  judge  ren-  marked  that  that  case  did  not  arise  under  any 
dered  an  elaborate  opinion,  maintaining  that  act  of  Congress  authorizing  either  house  to 
the  Senate  was  not  vested  with  the  power  punish  contumacious  witnesses,  for  there  waa 
which  it  had  exerdsed,  but,  in  view  of  the  fact  no  such  act.  The  question  was  whether  a  gen- 
that  there  waa  no  little  judicial  authority  in  eral  power  to  punish  contempts  waa  inherent 
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in  Congresa.  as  necessarj  to  the  exercise  of  its  eviLi  Ib  one  which  has  fW>m  time  immemorial  been 

functions  independent  of  any  statute.    "The  ?.®«^P«**1*7t,?°l*?*.h^^  exercised  by  le^b^k- 

^«-«  «^«,  Vyvtf'^-v.  ««  «  ♦!,«  n^«-*  ^^^^^^A^A    «t  s-  tive  bodies.    In  this  State  it  does  not  rest  upon  prece- 

case  now  before  us,"  the  Court  proceeded,  "is  ^^^^  merely, but  is  expressly  conferred  by  "tatutcs, 

entirely  different.  It  arises  under  a  statute  which  proves  that  every  chairman  of  a  committee 
enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York.  The  either  of  the  Senate  or  the  Assembly,  or  of  any  joint 
inquiry  is,  not  whether  the  power  to  enact  committee,  is  authorized  to  administer  oaths  to  wit- 
such  a  law  is  to  be  found  in  the  State  Consti-  f  «*^»  7^j  ^^^"^  the  committee  is  by  the  terms  of 
°  \  C  .  to  w  »/«  Avuuu  MM±  •iij.^vctwv  ^  ,  .,  the  resolution  appomtmir  it  authorized  to  send  fur 
tution,  but  whether  such  legislation  is  prohib-  persona  and  papere,  the  chairman  has  the  power, 
ited  or  restrained  by  that  instrument,  or  by  the  under  the  direction  of  the  committee,  to  inue  compul- 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Except  as  sory  process  for  the  attendance  of  aay  witness  within 
thus  limited,  the  State  Legislature  possesses  the  Sute  whom  the  committee  may  wish  to  examine, 

d.^   «,k^i^   i\v^<.i»«.:.,^   .^r..,^.   rvr   «k/ G«.»4>»  n  and  to  issue  commissions  for  the  examination  of  wii- 

le  whole  legislative  power  of  the  State.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^     To  subiect  a  witness  to  pun- 

Ine  mam  ground  on  which  the  statute  was  as-  ishment  asfora  contempt,  the  testimony  sought  mu>t, 
sailed  was  that  it  confers  upon  each  of  the  two  as  has  already  been  shown,  relate  to  a  legislative  pro- 
houses  a  power  that  is  in  its  nature  judicial,  "®*^i°f?',.«,    ,                                  .     ,     ,    . . 
to  hear  Adindira   and  condemn  •  that  no  anch  *'  ^*  difficult  to  conceive  any  constitutional  o»..iec- 
10  near,  a<y uage,  ana  conaemn ,  mat  no  sucn  ^.^^^  ^j^.^j^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ j  provi«on  authorizinjr 

power  can  be  conferred  npon  the  Legislature  legislative  committees  to  toke  testimony  and  to  sum- 

Itself,  or  either  branch  of  it ;  that  judicial  power  mon  witneases.    In  many  cases  it  may  be  indispemui- 

is  vested  only  in  the  courts,  and  can  be  rightly  ble  to  intelligent  and  eflectual  le^lation  to  ascertain 

exercised  only  bv  them.    To  this  the  Court  re-  ^^  ^"^ts  which  are  claimed  to  give  rise  to  the  neves- 

plied  that  notwithstanding  the  general  division  '^l  (^^»^^^h^/,i^T:t 

or  governmental  powers  into  legislative,  execu-  genoe  of  a  statute  to  that  effect,  either  house  would 

tive,  and  indioial,  certain  powers  in  their  na-  have  the  power  to  imprison  a  recusant  witness.    I 

ture  judicial  are  by  the  express  terms  of  the  ^^^  ^o^  yi^d  to  the  clmm  that  a  statute  authorizing  it 

State  Constitution  vested  in  the  Legislature.  ^  ^?^^«f  |?«  P««*^«»  ^t,^»'  ""?J«^  »  ^  ^^^^-^  «J 

rf«« *•            1         i.r                  1  the  Ic^slative  power.    To  await  the  slow  proccFS  of 

The  iK)wer  of  impeachment,  for  example,  indictment  and  prosecution  for  a  misdemeanor  roipht 

IS  vested  m  the  Assembly.     Each  house  is  prove  quite  ineitectual,  and  necessary  legislation  mij^ht 

made  the  judge  of  the  qualifications  and  elec-  oe  obstructed  and  perhaps  defeated  if  the  legislative 

tion  of  its  own  members ;  other  instances  might  ^7  **«}  »<>.  other  and  more  summary  means  of  en- 

beci^     "I  think  it  wonld  be  going  too  far."  ^\TL'?o;j??'4?^1l^^'^^^«SkWcn^: 

says  J  ndge  Kapallo,  who  dehvered  the  opinion  ing  its  existence.    It  is  a  limited  power  and  should  he 

of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  "  to  say  that  every  kept  within  its  proper  bounds,  and  when  these  are 

statnte  is  necessarily  void  which  involves  ac-  exceeded  a  iurlsaictional  question  is  presented  which 

tion  on  the  part  of  either  house  partaking  in  i^^^«»'^^5  *?  ^  ^^^I^:  «^?  Tc?*^""?**  ^  ^^"^^ 
•««-  A^^wm.^  /r  «  «»;i:^:»i  ^i*-.-.^*^-  is  «. «.  ^^^  subdivision  4  of  section  18, 1  Revised  Statutes,  is  con- 
any  degree  of  a  judicial  character,  if  not  ex-  atitutional  and  valid. 

pressly  authorized  by  the  Constitution.   Where  Throughout  this  Union  the  practice  of  legislative 

the  statute  relates  to  the  proceedings  of  the  bodies,  and  in  this  State  the  statutes  existing  at  tho 


invasion  of  the  province  of  the  jndioiary  as  ance  of  witnesses  for  legislative  purposes,  as  one 

should  bring  it  within  any  implied  prohibition  which  has  been  generally  conceded  to  be  an  appropri- 

of  the  State  Constitution.     That  instrument  f  ^  »^J"°<*  ^  ^\^^Sl  ^^  legislation,  and  one  which. 

^o..«4>tt:«<.  «^  ^w^.^.  ^ ^^i A^^i^^^^  - ,  ^c  *o  **y  w^«  least,  the  State  Legislature  has  constitu- 

contains  no  express  provision  declaring  any  of  tional  authority  to  reguhite  an<f  enforee  by  statute. 
the  privileges  of  the  members  of  either  house, 

except  that  for  any  speech  or  debate  in  either  Having  laid  down  these  general  principles, 
house  the  members  shall  not  be  questioned  in  the  Court  went  on  to  consider  their  applica- 
any  other  place.  Even  the  privilege  of  exemp-  tion  to  the  case  before  it.  Two  points  were 
tion  from  arrest  during  the  sessions  is  not  de-  presented  for  consideration :  First,  whether  the 
dared.  Ko  power  to  keep  order  or  to  punish  investigation  was  one  with  legitimate  legisla- 
members  or  others  for  disorderly  conduct,  or  tive  ends  in  view ;  second,  whether  the  specific 
to  expel  a  member,  is  contained*  in  the  State  questions  (given  above)  which  the  witness  re- 
Constitution,  as  it  is  in  the  Constitution  of  the  fused  to  answer  were  pertinent  and  proper. 
United  States.  All  these  matters  are  in  this  The  Court  disposed  of  the  second  point  by 
State  left  under  the  regulations  of  the  statutes,  saying  that  ^*  we  do  not  deem  it  necessaiy  to 
and  there  la  not  even  express  authority  to  en-  discuss  it,  because  the  contempt  charged  con- 
act  audi  statutes.  The  necessity  of  the  powers  sisted,  not  merely  of  the  witness's  refusal  to 
mentioned  is  apparent  and  is  ooncedea  in  idl  answer  those  questions,  but  of  his  refusing  to 
the  authorities,  and  it  is  equally  apparent  that  he  further  examined  or  to  remain  in  attend- 
statutea  upon  the  subject  must  authorize  some  ance  npon  the  committee,  though  informed  that 
action  partying  of  a  judicicJ  character.  If  his  examination  was  not  concluded  and  warned 
that  feature  is  a  fatal  objection,  it  annuls  all  tho  not  to  leave,  and  that  if  he  left  he  did  so  at  his 
statutory  provisions  in  which  it  appears.''  The  own  peril.  His  refusal  to  be  further  examined 
opinion  then  proceeds  as  foUows.  or  to  remain  in  attendance  was  placed  npon 
The  power  of  obtaining  information  forthe  purpose  *^®  ground  that  the  committee  refused  to  reo- 
of  ftmoiing  laws  to  meet  suppoaad  or  appffdiended  ognize  his  right  to  be  attended  by  connsel  and 
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act  under  his  advice  in  answering  questions,  of  Public  Works  in  the  dty  of  New  York,  i;eith  power 
i^r,f  «rA  oi.<i  r.f  r,wx\w>\rm  f  Kot  Ka  htu\  nn  nnnatitn.  ^  send  for  persons  and  popers,  and  said  committee  is 
bat  we  are  of  ppmion  that  he  had  no  constitu-    ^^^.     authorized  to  emplSy  a  stenographer  and  such 

tional  or  legal  nght  to  the  aid  of  counsel  on  oounwl  and  accountants  as  it  may  deem  necessary  for 

such  examination.     The  constitntional  provis-  the  thorough  discharge  of  the  duties  hereby  impoeed. 

ion  on  that  subject  is  that  '  in  any  trial  in  any  Such  committee  to  report  the  result  of  such  investiga- 

court  whatever  the  party  accused  Bhdl  be  al-  ^^Sje^^t  roXfo^lT^^^^^^ 

lowed  to  appear  and  defend,  m  pen?on  and  with  j^  ^j^^  resolution  had  shown  upon  its  face  that  the 

counsel,  as  in  civil  actions.       Ihis  provision  <,jjiy  purpose  of  the  investigation  was  to  satiafy  the 

has  been  very  liberally  construed,  and  held  to  tax-payere  of  the  State  as  to  the  truth  of  the  char^, 

apply  to  trials  before  any  authority  having  juris-  or  to  reUeve  the  department  from  reproach,  and  no 

aU*/^^  *^  f,.ir      T«  fKA  AQQA  nf  Thft  PmohIa  «•  further  action  was  contemplated  or  could  be  had  in 

diction  to  try.     In  the  case  of   ihe  ^^P^^J^  the  matter  by  the  Legislature,  the  case  would  fall 

reL  Nichols  t$.  the  Mayor  Ihis  court  held  that  within  the  decision  inKilbourn  t?*.  Thompson.    But 

a  police  commissioner,  appearing  before  the  guoh  was  not  the  case.    The  Department  of  Public 

Mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  to  show  cause  Works  was  created  and  its  duties  prescribed  bv  a  stat- 

why  he  should  not  be  removed  for  cause  pur-  ute  of  the  State,  and  if  the  system  was  so  ^tective 

"/  "•  ""^  ***  ***'•'               *.»i.i^j  *^  v^  A^fw^A  as  to  admit  of  trauds  or  irregularities  which  could  be 

saant  to  the  statute,  was  entitled  to  be  defend-  ^^^  ^g^n^t  by  further  stStutory  regulations,  it  was 

ed  by  counsel.     But  here  the  relator  was  not  f^  ^^  power  of  the  Legislature  to  enact  them.    That 

on  trial,  nor  was  he  a  party,  but  be  was  a  mere  some  action  of  this  nature  was  in  contemplation  is  in- 

witneas  called  upon  to  testify  in  relation  to  dicated  by  the  provision  in  the  resolution  rejjmring 

ch«ges  againat  Another  person,  and  there  was  i^^.r;^^^..^!*^^^^^^  if  "sa^ "^^"h^ 

no  trial  pending  agamst  any  one.     As  wen  Legislature  had  no  power  to  remove  the  Commissioner 

might  a  witness  examined  before  a  grand  jury  qt  any  officer  of  the  department,  and  the  only  action 

conducting  the  investigation  of  a  charge  against  the  committee  could  recommend  would  be  oppropri- 

anotber  person  with  a  view  to  his  indictment  at»  l«««l!t^<>'^.to  P™vent  a  r^^^ 

1  •      Ai.       •  v*  *^  u^  »44.^«^^i  K«.  ^^nno/^1  ofii)  irreffulanties,  if  they  were  found  to  exist,  and  to  be  ot 

clRim  the  nght  to  be  attended  by  counsel  and  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  that  they  could  be  prevented  or  ren- 

anawer  under  hia  advice.      We  do  not  think    ^^^  ^0^  difficult  by  legislation.    We  are  bound  to 

that  a  mere  witness  has  this  right."  presume  that  the  action  of  the  legislative  bodj  was 

In   considering  whether  the  mvestigation     with  a  legitimate  object,  if  it  is  capable  of  being  so 

w«  within  the  aSope  of  legisUtive  fanotions,  ~~S"^««*;,:S':tJ„lS^!  °Tb"*Si.^  ZT.'^ttl 
the  Court  said :  renders  it  the  duty  of  the  courts  to  hold  legislative 

---          it    «    1 t*  t.^  ♦v^  «««„:j^«,fi«„  r^f  ♦>»«  action  illegal  when  it  unduly  encroaches  upon  the 

We  are  flnaUy  hrought  to  the  consideraUon  of  the  ^^  ^^^  judiciaiy  forbids  interierence  by  the 

important  and  more  doubtful  question  whether  the  in-  ^       ^^  ^^^  J^^^  ^j.  fegi^jative  bodies  or  the  exer- 

vesunuon  which  the  <»n>™ttee  wm  conducting  was  ^  ^^  discretion  in  niatters  within  the  range  of 

a  legislative  proceeding  which  the  no^^^  ^^  oonstituUonal  powers, 

ized  to  institute.    This  is  a  jurisdictional  question,  for  •««"  ^                    r 

thestatuteappliesonly  to  such  proceedings,  and  if  the  Jq  accordance  with  these  views,  the  Court 

House  h«i  any  »athority  hidependently  of  t^^^^^  reversed  the  opinion  of  the  General  Term  be- 

that  must  depend  upon  the  question  whether  the  tes-     *''^«»«^"   «"«'  V|/»uivi*  V*  *>  %»v-v 

Umony  was  wught  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  it  m  the  low,  which  held  the  commitment  illegal  and 

performance  of  any  of  its  constitutional  functions.   An  unwarranted.    Bat  McDonald  was  not  ordered 

investigation  instituted  for  the  mere  sake  of  investi-  to  prison  again,  or  to  make  further  answer,  for 

^mg  or  for  political  purposes,  not  connected  with  ^y^^  reason  tliat  the  term  of  his  imprisonment 

intended  legislation  or  with  any  of  the  other  matters  ,     ,  ^^A^Ji  ««♦>.  fi.o  o^o^i/^n  «f  tVia  T^malotnrA 

upon  which  the  House  could  act,  but  merely  intended  **«^^2^?S  ™i^«      ^    i^         the  Legislature, 

tosubiect  a  party  or  body  Investigated  to  public  ani-  COMWAY,  HUGH.    See  Fabous,  Frederick  J. 

madveruon,  or  to  vindicate  him  or  it  from  ui\)ust  COREA,  a  kingdom  in  eastern  Asia,  lying  be- 

aftpersions  where  the  Lejgislature  had  no  power  to  put  tween  Russia  and  the  Eastern  Sea,  and  between 

him  or  it  on  ^J^f^r  tfo  suppose^^  SS^^^n?!"?  Japan  and  China.    It  was  known  to  the  Arabs, 

ISSSir-d'^^t^Wnv^^^^  wh^raded  and  settled  there  in  the  ninth  cent- 

in  our  judgment,  be  a  legislative  proceeding  or  give  ury,  calhng  it  Sila,  after  Sin-lo,  the  chief  ot 

to  either  howe  jurisdiction  to  compel  the  attendance  the  three  peninsular  states.     The  natives  call 

of  witness©!  or  punish  them  for  reftismg  to  attend,  ^^j^  country  Chd-sen  (morning  calm),  the  full 

Where  public  mstitutions  under  the  control  of  the  «„^^v^;«„  T«?  /^..^aA   /^i.  To  ^oll   AntirANnhn. 

StiSe^  ordered  to  be  investigated  it  is  generally  ^^^^  ^^«  Tai  (great),  or  Ta  (all,  entire)  Uho- 

with  the  view  of  some  legislative  action  respecting  een.    The  names  borne  by  the  Coreans  mdi- 

tbem,  and  the  same  may  bo  said  in  respect  to  public  cate  the  epochs  of  their  history.     They  are,  old 

officers.    In  the  present  case  the  hmguage  of  the  reso-  Oh6-sen  (b.  o.  1122-a.  d.  9),  San-han,  or  the 

^'^^.^r**  ^  follows:  Three  Kingdoms  (a.  d.  9-960),  Korai  (domain 

*•  Whereas  erave  charvcs  of  fraud  and  irregularities  *  "i^^?  ^.m^^wviuo  ^4^.  "'^  J^  j> /aaa  i  qqo\   ^^a 

have  beenmal^from time  to  time  by  tiie pullic press  of  Ko),  w hence  our  "  Corea " (J«0-i392),  and 

and  feoentiy  by  the  Union  Leaffue  Club  of  the  city  modern  Ch<V-9en,  founded  m  1892.   The  ancea- 

of  New  York  against  Hubert  O.  Thompson,  Commis-  tor  of  Confucius,  Ei-tse,  on  the  fall  of  the  Shang 

sioner  of  Public  Works  m  the  city  of  New  York;  and  dynasty  in  China  in  1122  B.  o.,  emigrated  to 

whereas  those  cWes  »?*^;^S  *°«^Ff^23  °J  2wJ  the  northeast  and  founded  Ohft-sen,  a  king- 

penons,  never  been  satisfactorily  explained  or  fairly  ^}^^  hvi  wmw»b.w  •»u««  ,         o 

Qotad;  and  whereas  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  all  dom  which  lay  partly  within  the  peninsula, 

tha  tax-payers  of  the  State  that  the  heads  of  all  public  The  Coreans  reverence  him  as  their  first  an- 

departments  should'  be  beyond  reproach ;  therefore  cestor.    Near  the  Christian  era,  this  ChO-sen 

HJ'b    f   :m  mt.  *  *^i.^  *-«^t«-  r^^^^^  /.«  ♦!»«  was  annexed  to  China.    Within  the  peninsula, 

A^iWwiJ^thS'B^SS^'SJ.Sdnrbru*^-  *•  independent  tribe,  developed  into  three 

reeled  snd  empowered  to  investigate  the  Department  kingdoms  which,  becoming  vasaala  of  Unma, 
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and  ber  pnplls  Id  dvUiutioD,  tranBmitted  to  Inaud  PipiUttiH.— The  peninrala,  which  b 
Japan  emigrants,  Baddbist  miwionaries,  arts,  600  miles  long,  variM  from  400  to  120  miles  in 
and  sciences.  After  many  wars  with  either  breadth,  and  baa  an  area  of  nearly  60,000 
ooQDtry,  and  amoDg  the  three  states  them-  square  miles,  or  twice  the  nice  of  Ohio,  with  a 
selves,  political  viity  was  given  to  the  penin-  ooast-]ine  of  1,740  miles.  The  official  ennmer- 
sala  bj  King  Wn,  nbo  united  the  San-ban  into  ation  of  booses,  made  tbirtj-tbree  years  ago, 
one  state,  named  Korai.  He  divided  the  oonn-  as  noted  by  Dallet,  gave  the  uamber  at  1,700,- 
try  Into  eight  provinces,  fixing  bis  capital  at  000,  and  that  of  the  people  at  7.000,000;  and  a 
Sonto,  a  few  miles  northeast  of  Stoul.    Dnriog    Japanese  writer  in  S^ol  says  that  according 

to  a  cetiHns  made  in  1681 
the  popolation  is  6,840,000. 
Beyond  the  Tnmen,  in  Bus- 
sia,  there  are  at  leeU  10,000 
Ooreans,  2,000  of  wbom  live 
at  or  near  Vladivostok. 

iMhMry  aid  FImmc — The 
revenne  of  the  King  or  Gov- 
ernment is  derived  entire- 
ly from   the  land-tax,  and 
there  are  comparatively  few 
traces  of  trade  or  tndastry 
each  as  are  seen  in  Japan  or 
China.    Cereals  are  largely 
nsed  as  money.   The  unit  of 
coltivahle  land  for  revenue 
pnrpoBce  a  the  tj/el,   the 
equivalent  of  which  in  our 
BDperficial  measure  can  not 
he  atated,  because  it  ia  the 
amount  of  land  capable  of 
producing     one     bntidred 
sheaves  of  rice.    This  crop 
varies  in  value  according  to 
the  fertility  of  the  seaaoo, 
bnt  averages  a  balf-hnshel 
of  clean  white   grain.     A 
tyet  or  wet  of  land  is  worth 
100,000   lapet    or   "cash," 
which  is  eqnivalent  to  ahont 
twenty  dollars.     The  esti- 
mated  total   yield    of  the 
connlry  ia  468,860  hjftl  Ot 
rice-land  and  S0e,807  ityal 
of  other  cerealii,  or  an  av- 
erage   annnal    crop  worth 
$16,662,200.    The  land-tax, 
payable  at  opliuo  in  money 
or  in  kind,  is  TGO  Corean 
taela,  or  n^nnp  (worth  twen- 
ty cents),  or  $150  per  lOO 
iyel  for  rice-land,  and  about 
600  npanfi,  or  $100  per  Jcyel, 
of  other  cereals.    The  an- 
nual governmental  revenue 
of  Oorea  is  thus  seen  to  be 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centnries  the  Ifon-    only  about  $960,000,  or  less  than  a  million 
gols  occupied  Cores.    On  their  fall,  and  the    dollars — a  sure  proof  of  the  great  poverty  of 
riseof  the  Ming  dynaaty  in  China,  the  Ooreana    the  country,  acknowledged  by  all  visitors  to 
threw  off  the  Uongol  yoke,  reatorsd  their  old    the  peuinsula.     A  more  equitable  system  of 
name,  ChO-sen,  and  the  modem  order  of  things,    taxation,  better  government,  and  the  develop- 
and  eetalilished  their  thttl,  or  capital,  on  Kan    ment  of  the  undoubted  natural  resourcea,  will, 
river.    The  Japanese  invasion  of  I&&9-16S7,    as  in  the  case  of  Japan,  change  all  thia. 
Bodthatof  the  Uantchoos  in  1627,  greatly  im-       Pkpital  Heaia^j.— The  peninsnla  eonnsts 
poveriabed  the  nation.    From  the  effects  of    of  a  great  chain  of  monntains,  runotng  fr<»n 
these  wars  Corea  has  not  yet  recovered,  and    north  to  south,  which  makes  eastern  Com  a 
OhO-Hn  is  one  of  the  poorest  of  conntries.  ridge  and  western  Oorea  a  ilope.    FrontiDg 
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the  Sea  of  Japan,  from  the  Tamen  river  to  meeting  with  reverses  at  a  fortified  monastery, 

Fasan,  is  a  barrier  of  precipitous  cliffs  or  steep  came  away  inglorioasly  to  find  his  hasty  action 

inclines,  with  a  narrow  margin  of  sea-beach,  disapproved  at  Paris.    Stories  of  golden  cofilns 

Only  tbree  provinces  lie  on  the  east  coast,  and  in  costly  maasoleams  in  Gorea  had  long  at- 

bnt  few  cities,  harbors,  or  islands,  and  most  of  tracted  the  cupidity  of  adventurers,  and  dnr- 

tbe  river-sources  are  in  the  mountain-tops  of  ing  this  same  year  a  party  of  Americans  and 

this  portion,  but  on  the  side  toward  China.  British  ascendeid  the  Ping- Yang  river  in  Au- 

The  interior  is  broken  up  by  countless  smaller  gnst  on  the  armed  schooner  General  Sherman, 

chains  and  snnrs,  making  the  surface  one  of  but  near  the  city  in  which  rumor  located  the 

continual  undulations  traversed  by  river-ba-  royal  tombs  they  were  all  slain  by  the  infuri- 

sins  and  valleys,  with  few  or  no  plains  of  nota-  ated  natives.    In  April,  1867,  a  refugee  French 

ble  size.    On  the  west  coast  lie  nve  provinces,  priest  piloted  a  party  of  grave-robbers  to  Nai- 

many  cities,  harbors,  and  river- mouths,  besides  po  to  steal  the  bones  of  the  regent^s  ancestors, 

that  vast  number  of  islands  constituting  ''  the  to  hold  them  to  ransom.    Though  foiled  by 

Corean  Archipelago."    The  chief  rivers  deter-  heavy  masonry,  the  party  got  off  with  the  loss 

mine  the  political  divisions  of  the  kingdom,  the  of  only  two  men. 

eight  provinces  of  which  are  so  many  river-  Beiafiloiis  with  the  Uatted  States. — ^Two  Ameri- 

basins.    The  chief  rivers  are  the  Tumen  and  can    officers,    Shufeldt  and  Febiger,  in  the 

the  Yalu  on  the  north,  dividing  Gorea  from  Wachusett  and  Shenandoah,  visited  the  coast, 

Russia  and  Ghina;  the  Han,  ^^the  river"  by  but  obtained  no  satisfaction.     Rear- Admiral 

excellence,  is  the  largest,  and  on  it  the  capital  is  John   Rodgers,    in    1871,  entered   the   Han 

situated.    Traversing  the  whole  breadth  of  the  river,  landed  750  men,  and  shelled  the  forts 

peninsula,  its  channel  is  conspicuous  even  in  the  from  the  gunboats.    In  forty-eight  hours  the 

sea,  and  its  spring  floods  are  often  very  de-  naval  battalion  captured  6  forts,  50  flags,  and 

Btniotive.    The  Tatong,   Kim,  and  Nak-tong  480  pieces  of  artillery.     Diplomatically  the 

are  important  and  historic  streams.    Few  are  mission    was   a   failure,   but,   from  a  naval 

navigable  to  any  considerable  distance,  but  view,  a  superb  success,  which  so  impressed 

French  war-vessels  have  anchored  in  the  Han«  the  Goreans  as  to  incline  them  to  treat  with 

off  S^onl,  and  Ghinese  gunboats  have  ascended  civilized  nations.    In  1876  the  Japanese  secured 

the  Yalu  a  distance  of  twenty -five  miles.    Go-  a  treaty  of  commerce,  and  on  the  7th  of  May, 

rea  has  *^  scientific  frontiers,"  and  her  bonnda-  1882,  Gommodore  R  W.  Shnfeldt,  after  a  year's 

ries  are  wholly  of  mountain,  river,  and  sea.  preliminary  labor  in  Ghina,  signed  at  Ghi-mtil- 

The  bodies  of  water  on  either  side — the  Sea  of  po,  near  In-chiun,  a  treaty  on  behalf  of  the 

Japan,  YeUow  Sea,  and  Gulf  of  Pechili — are  United  States.    In  July  the  Japanese  legation 

quite  shallow,  but  full  of  the  fish  that  forms  so  at  S6oul  was  destroyed  in  a  riot,  and  several 

large  a  portion  of  the  national  diet.    The  cli-  of  its  members  were  slain.    Japanese  and  Ghi- 

mate  is  one  of  great  variety ;  the  northern  nese  troops  were  landed  in  Gorea,  and,  by  order 

parts,  in  which  are  many  mountains  and  much  of  Li-Hung  Ghang  and  the  stratagem  of  Ghi- 

ice  and  snow,  being  like  British  Amenca,  and  nese  officers,  Tai-wen  Eun,  the  old  regent,  was 

the  southern  reminding  one  of  the  Garolinas.  carried  off  to  Ghina.    Gorean  parties  had  been 

With  a  heavy  rain  and  snow  fall,  and  the  ex-  divided  into  Progressive,  or  ^*  civilization,"  and 

tremes  of  summer  and  winter  temperature,  the  Gonservative,  or  pro-Ghinese  and  *^port-clos- 

faana  and  flora  partake  of  the  characteristics  ing."    The  Liberals,  now  in  considerable  power 

of  both  glacial  and  snb-tropical  countries.  after  the  fall  of  Tai-wen  Eun,  compelled  the 

FerelgB  IifiHiee*  —  Ghrbtianity  was  intro-  making  of  treaties  with  other  nations.    In  1888 

doced  into  Gorea  in  1777  by  a  native  who  had  Gen.  Lucius  H.  Foote,  appointed  minister  of 

visited  the  Jesuits  in  Peking,  and  returned  with  the  United  States,  Feb.  26,  arrived  at  S6oul  and 

Christian  literature,  and  the  plain  of  Nai-po  is  exchanged  ratifications  May  19,  the  Monocacy 

called  "the  cradle  of  the  faith."    In  1794  the  saluting  the  Gorean  fiag  with  guns  that  had 

first  Roman  Gatholic  Ohinese,  and  in  1885  the  sent  shells  into  the  Han  forts  in  1870. 

first  French  priest,  crossed  the  ice  of  the  Yalu  In  September  a  Gorean  embassy,  consisting  of 

river  in  disguise.    So  successful  was  the  propa-  Min-Yong  Ik  and  Hong-Yong  Sik  and  nine  other 

gatioiithatinl860,  the  year  in  which,  by  Gount  persons,  arriving  in  New  York,  had  audience 

Ignatieff  *8  diplomacy  with  Ghina,  the  bound-  of  President  Arthur.    Three  of  the  embassy 

aries  of  Russia  touched  those  of  Gorea,  the  returned  home  by  way  of  Europe  on  the  U.  ($. 

converts  numbered  20,000,  led  by  twelve  for-  8.  S.  Trenton.    The  British  and  German  trea- 

eigners.    In  1864  the  direct  royal  line  founded  ties  were  signed  Nov.  26, 1883,  followed  later 

in  1892  came  to  an  end,  and  a  lad  twelve  years  by  those  of  Italy,  Russia,  and  Austria,  and  Herr 

old  was  named  heir,  his  father,  a  court  noble,  Paul  von  MOllendorf  was  made  adviser  to  the 

being  made  Tai-wen  Enn,  or  regent.    Under  Gorean  Foreign  Office, 

his  litigation,  in  1866,  persecutions  broke  out;  laprtveMOits.  —  On  the  28th  of  February, 

nine  French  priests  were  seized,  and,  with  a  1884,  Oorea  wsn  connected    by  telegraphic 

number  of  native  Oh ristianB,  beheaded.    Admi-  cable  fVom  Nagasaki  to  Fnsan  with  the  rest 

ral  Rose,  with  a  French  force  of  seven  vessels,  of  the  world.     The  issue  of  silver  coins,  the 

saUed  into  the  Hao  river  to  avenge  their  death,  placing  of  the  customs  service  under  the  super- 

With  660  marines  he  burned  Eang-wa,  but,  vision  of  foreign  experts,  the  appointment  of 
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a  consul-general  in  New  York,  the  abolition  of  jetty,  but  lighters  and  Teasels  drawing  not 
the  old  fairs  at  the  frontier-gate,  and  the  oon-  over  15  feet  can  anchor  in  a  creek  or  narrow 
centration  of  trade  at  the  ports,  promise  well  channel  near  the  shore.  The  distance  bjr  land- 
for  the  commercial  development  ot  the  country,  roads  to  S^oul  is  25  miles,  but  by  water  is 
The  Oatbreak  of  1884.— The  early  history  of  over  50.  Fusan,  on  the  southeast  coast,  in  lati- 
the  Japan  of  our  generation  is  repeated  in  tnde  north  85°  V  and  longitude  east  128**  2',  is 
Oorea.  At  the  end  of  1884  the  popular  feel-  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  conical  pine-clad  hill, 
ing  against  the  rapacious  Chinese  soldiery  was  10  miles  from  the  city  of  Tong-nai.  The  har- 
very  bitter,  while  at  the  same  time  the  liberal  bor  is  spacious  and  inclosed  by  sheltering  hills, 
leaders  were  threatened  by  plots,  of  which  ob-  with  good  anchorage.  The  Japanese  dwellers 
taining  knowledge,  they,  in  self-defense,  or-  here  since  1876  vary  in  number  between  one 
ganized  an  uprising  by  which  obnoxious  Con-  and  two  thousand,  and  have  five  public  baild- 
servatives  were  to  be  removed.  The  military  ings.  Wen-san,  on  the  northeast  coast,  in  lati- 
forces  of  the  two  rival  (almost  hostile)  nations,  tude  north  89''  19'  and  longitude  east  127"*  25', 
Japan  and  China,  were  then  encamped  in  and  is  on  Broughton^s  Bay.  The  Japanese  settle- 
near  the  capital.  During  the  riots,  which  be-  ment,  made  in  1880,  contains  good  buildings 
gan  on  the  4th  of  December  by  the  attempted  on  poor  land,  and  the  European  quarter  lies  on 
assassination  of  Min-Tong  Jk  at  the  banquet  a  hill-slope  two  miles  or  more  distant.  The 
given  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  postal  Corean  town  of  Wen-san  is  a  mile  distant  from 
bureau,  incendiarism  and  commotion  filled  the  the  Japanese  settlement, 
city,  and  the  palace  was  surrounded  by  an  an-  CtauMrce.  —  The  chief  Corean  ezporta  are 
gry  mob.  The  King  sent  for  the  Japanese  gold,  silver,  hides,  horns,  bones,  beans,  fish, 
legation  guards  to  protect  him,  and  the  Con-  gall-nuts,  sea-weed,  pearl-sheUs,  hemp,  copper- 
servatives  stirred  up  the  Chinese  to  march  ore,  tobacco,  cotton  cloth,  various  grades  of 
against  them.  A  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  paper,  ginseng,  raw  silk,  and  timber.  The 
Japanese  were  obliged  to  retreat  from  the  pal-  chief  imports  are  cotton  and  woolen  goods, 
ace  and  city,  in  which  several  score  were  killed  petroleum,  tin-plate,  glass,  dyes,  watches,  small 
or  wounded,  the  latter  being  treated  by  Dr.  H.  machinery,  and  notions.  AU  indications  point 
N.  Allen,  an  American  surgeon.  Five  or  six  to  the  great  natural  wealth  of  the  peninsula  in 
of  the  Conservative  ministers  were  slain,  and  gold,  coal,  and  other  metals  and  minerals,  but 
some  of  the  Liberal  leaders.  The  riot,  in  its  the  oppressive  sumptuary  laws  will  long  retard 
origin  a  popular  uprising  instigated  by  radical  industrial  and  commercial  progress. 
Progressivesagainst  Chinese  influence,  became  GifldSi — In  8^oul  there  are  guilds  having  a 
an  anti-Japanese  demonstration.  The  Con-  peculiar  kind  of  monopoly,  known  as  the  six 
servatives  came  into  power,  with  the  aid  of  magazines  and  the  six  warehouses.  The  six 
Chinese  rifles,  and  a  number  of  prominent  Lib-  magazines  comprise  the  silk-shops,  dealing  in 
erals  fled  first  to  Japan  and  then  to  the  United  every  sort  of  that  fabric,  and  tnose  for  Co- 
States.  The  house  of  Hong  Tonff  8ik,  be-  rean  cotton  goods,  for  Corean  hempen  fabrics, 
headed  by  the  Chinese,  was  turned  mto  a  hos-  for  gray  shirtings,  etc.    The  six  warehouses 

gital,  now  under  Dr.  Allen's  care.  Negotiations  comprise  the  various  shops  for  the  sale  ot 

etween  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  envoys  at  boots,  hulled  rice,  paper,  Cninese  wares,  fancy 

Tientsin,  conducted  in  English  for  the  sake  of  goods,  etc.    These  shops  have  the  monopoly 

clearness,  resulted  in  a  treaty,  ratified  May  7,  both  of  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  and  have 

1885,  by  which  the  troops  of  both  countries  control  over  the  small  dealers  throughout  the 

were  withdrawn  from  Corea.     The   British  city,  who  are  allowed  to  engage  in  retail  busi- 

Oovemment  has  leased  Port  Hamilton,  in  the  ness  only  on  condition  of  buying  their  stocks 

Nan  How  group,  a  few  miles  northeast  of  Quel-  from  the  shops  of  the  guilds.    The  latter  make 

paert,  as  a  coaling-station,  and  connected  it,  a  practice  of  acting  in  concert,  and  raising  and 

November,  1885,  by  telegraph,  via  Shanghai,  lowering  prices  at  their  pleasure.    The  power 

with  Hong  Kong.    In  place  of  Herr  von  M6l-  of  these  guilds  extends  even  to  the  provinces, 

lendorf,  dismiss^,  Mr.  O.  N.  Denny,  late  con-  and  wherever  there  is  a  branch  establishment. 

Bul-general  of  the  United  States  at  Shanghai,  The  system  is  the  same  as  at  the  capital*    Be- 

has  been  appointed.  yond  these  limits,  however,  the  power  of  the 

Pwtb — The  ports  open  for  trade  are  (in  Co-  guilds  does  not  extend,  and  both  wholesale  and 

raan)  In-ohinn,  Pu-san,  and  Wen-san  (Chineiey  retail  trade  can  be  carried  on  freely.    Owing 

Jenohuan,  Fn-san,  and  Ynen-san ;  Japanese^  to  this  abose,  the  quantity  of  goods  going  into 

Nin-sen,  Fn-san,  Gter-san).     In-chiun  is  four  S6onl  is  ordinarily  veiy  smdl,  whereas  the 

miles  from  the  actual  sea-port,  Chi-mtil-po,  wares  sent  straight  into  the  provinces  are  plen- 

which  is  at  the  entrance  of  Han  river,  on  tifnl. 

the  west  coast,  opposite  Roze  Islimd,  in  lati-  COflTl  RICA,  one  of  the  five  Central  Ameri- 

tude  north  ^7"*  28'  and  longitude  east  126^  88'.  can  republics.    The  area  is  estimated  at  19,980 

The  facilities  for  landing  cargo  at  Chi-mtil-po  sqnare  miles.    The  census  of  Nov.  80,  1888, 

are  poor.    The  tides  rise  and  fall  twenty-eight  gives  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  182,078 ; 

feet  in  the  estuary,  leaving,  at  low  water,  a  for  the  electoral  censos  of  June,  1885,  it  was 

long  stretch  of  mnd  between  vessels  and  shore,  assumed  to  have  increased  to  189,425. 

Jiorger  vessels  must  anchor  li  mile  from  the  ei9nammU — On  March  11,  1885,  Don  Ber- 
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nardo  Soto  raooeeded  Don  Pr6spero  Fern^dez,  terest  on  the  new  bonds  the  pound  sterling  will 

whose  death  had  taken  place  on  that  date,  be  computed  at  $5.62^  Costa  Rican  money. 

Sef&or  Soto  beinff  at  the  time  Vice-President  PisMMBce. — The  income  of  the  Government 

and  Minister  of  the  Interior.    The  Cabinet  was  from  this  source  in  188i-'85  was  $16,182,  and 

formed  of  the  following  ministers :    Foreign  the  outlay  for  the  service  was  $19,806. 

Affairs  and  Justice,  Ascension  fUquivel ;  Pub-  Amy*-— Since  1884  the  Government,  in  time 

He  Works,  O&rlos  Duran ;  Finance,  Commerce,  of  war,  has  been  empowered  by  act  of  Con- 

and  Public  Instruction,  Mauro  Fernandez.  The  gress  to  call  out  the  militia,  which  embraces  all 

next  presidential  election  is  to  come  off  on  May  able-bodied  men  up  to  the  age  of  55,  and  con- 

1,  1886.    The  United  States  Minister  to  the  stitotes  a  force  of  about  27,000,  while  the 

five  Central  American  republics,  resident  at  standing  army  is  restricted  to  1,000.    During 

Guatemala,  is  Mr.  II.  C.  Hall ;  the  American  the  late  invasion  of  Salvador  by  the  Guatema- 

Consul  at  San  Jos^,  Mr.  A.  Morrell.    The  Min-  Ian  army,  Costa  Rica  sent  an  auxiliary  force  of 

ister  Resident  of  Costa  Rica  in  the  United  800  men  to  oppose  it ;  but  they  did  not  arrive 

States  is  Sefior  Peralta,  and  the  Costa  Rican  in  time  to  take  a  share  in  the  engagement  on 

Oonsnl-General  at  New  York  is  Se&or  Jos6  the  frontier. 

Maria  Mufioz.  KiUroads. — The  following  lines  of  railway  are 

FhiMfi — ^The  report  of  the  Minister  of  Fi-  in  operation :  Limon  to  Kio  Sucio,  113  kilo- 

nanoe  of  July  14, 1885,  shows  that  on  that  date  metres ;  Puntarenas  to  Baranca,  14 ;  Alajuela- 

the  national  indebtedness  stood  as  follows :  Cartago  via  Heredia  and  San  Jos^,  43 ;  to- 

Fonrfgn  debt $15,968,250  ^^f *^t o'.^''?  ^^^™«^®8-     ^"™»  }^®^  Summer 

Homedet»t. 2.560,181  of  1885  the  Government  granted  the  ezclu- 

Y^^                                       •181528881  ®^^®  privilege  to  Minor  Keith  and  associates  of 

^^  *  building  and  operating  the  proj'ected  Costa  Ri- 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  81, 1885,  ca-Nicaragua  Railroad.    This  line  is  to  extend 
the  income  was  $2,198,098,  and  the  outlay  from  the  present  Costa  Rica  Railroad,  at  a 
$2,f(42,450,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $444,352.   Dur-  point  west  of  Jimenez  river,  to  the  Nicaraguan 
ing  the  last  month  of  the  fiscal  year,  $161,349  frontier,  whence  it  is  intended  to  extend  the 
was  spent  in  equipping  the  military  ezpedi-  Hne  to  Lake  Nicaragua, 
tion  to  Salvador.     The  budget  estimate  for  €aulliatl«u — Another  contract  was  made  by 
1886-'86  fixes  the  expenditure  at  $2,986,756,  the  Gk>vemment  with  Ricardo  Schutt,  of  Stolz, 
of  which  the  War  Department  is  expected  to  for  the  canalization  of  the  lagoons  on  the  At- 
spend  $724,663.    The  custom-house  at  Punta-  lantic  coast  of  the  republic,  between  the  Boca 
renas  is  expected  to  yield  $250,000,  that  of  del  Martina  and  the  Rio  Colorado. 
Limon   $450,000;    the  domestic   liquor -tax,  Tdegraiilub— The  number  of  kilometres  in 
$750,000 ;  the  foreign  liquor- tax,  $26,000 ;  the  operation  is  586,  and  the  number  of  messages 
tobacco  monopoly,  $420,000 ;  the  Government  forwarded  from  March  1,  1884,  to  Feb.  28, 
railroad,    $  1 25,000 ;    slaughter- tax,    $60,000 ;  1 885,  was  9,779  government  telegrams  and  30,- 
stainp-tax,  $35,000;  Post-Office  Department,  504  private  dispatches  in  the  interior.    The 
$19,000;   patent-tax,  $13,000;   tax  on  mort-  income  was  $9,441,  and  the  outlay  $27,426. 
gages,  $15,000;  telegraphs,  $10,000;  the  At-  TelepliMCSt— Don  £.  Cardoso,  agent  of  Messrs. 
lantio  Government  Railroad,  $45,000.  Wendell  &  Phillips,  of  Boston,  owners  of  the 
A  revision  of  the  customs  tariff  took  place  Bell  telenhones  in  Central  America,  visited  Cos- 
in  March,  at  the  time  of  the  war,  and  all  the  ta  Rica  auring  the  summer,  and  will  soon  in- 
specifio  import  duties  were  slightly  raised,  but  troduce  the  system  throughout  the  country. 
not  nniformly.  CMUwne. — ^The  following  is  a  tabular  state- 
In  October  the  Government  accepted  Mr.  ment  of  the  foreign  trade  in  1884 : 
Keith's  proposition  for  the  conversion  of  the  ncposrATiOH. 
old  6  ana  7  per  cent,  bonds,  issued  in  1871  and         From  Engknd $3,024,750 

1873,  into  new  6  per  oent.  bonds.    The  Gov-  oSSSiiy io4;Sm 

emment  undertakes  to  pledge    the  customs  The  UnuedStiitsV. '.'.!'.'.!'.'. '.'.!'.!'.      94dlT64 

revenue  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  ^^^'  countries ^9,418 

new  bonds,  beginning  Jan.   1,   1888.     As  a  toUI $8,5314)19 

guarantee  for  the  Government  and  the  bond- 
holders, the  old  bonds  of  6  and  7  per  cent  will         ^  j;„^^^         kxportation. g^^^  ^ 

be  deposited  in  the  hands  of  a  treasurer  to  be  ivaiioe.. !!.'!!.*.".].'!!.'.'.'!.'.'.'!!!!!..'.'!     W,807 

named  by  the  agent  of  the  Government  and  TSr^JtodStoti* iltom 

the  bondholders.    The  deposited  bonds  will  be  other  eoontriea. ..!!'.'.'.!'.'.'.!'.'.'.!!)!!'.      339io45 
canceled  when  the  railroad  is  completed,  and 

irill  be  returned  to  the  Government.    In  case  ^***^ $4,3W»«» 

Mr.   Kelth^s  company  are  not  able  to  raise  The  export  of  Costa  Rican  products  from 

the  required  capital  ($6,000,000  Costa  Rican  Puntarenas  and  Limon,  from  Jan.  1  to  May  81, 

money)  this  contract  will  be  annulled,  leaving  1885,  was : 

the  old  bonds  in  the  same  state  as  they  have         Frem  PiutmiM $t,5i8«08S 

been,  and  the  new  bonds  that  may  have  been  ^*™°° 1, 124^15 

fasned  will  be  oolleoted.  Por  the  payment  of  in-  Total $s,(Ma,348 
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COUPON  CASES. 


Of  this  amonnt  $1,869,844  was  coffee,  rep- 
resenting 85,286  bags,  weighing  10,874,750 
poonds  Spanish. 

The  maritime  movement  In  1888  was : 


PORTS. 

su«-«. 

IdUair 

Tcawif. 

Entered  at  Pnntareiuu. . . . 
Entered  at  Llmon 

.80 
61 
72 
71 

15 
15 
95 
86 

126,240 
126,192 
108,826 

SaUed  from  Limon 

116,270 

Total 

804 

81 

471,028 

igiiciltife. — The  yield  of  several  staples  in 
1684  was  as  follows:  Indian  corn,  25,685,881 
litres ;  beans,  4,088,768  litres ;  potatoes,  1,228,- 
708  litres;  rice,  1,208,716  litres;  wheat,  145,- 
641  litres;  sagar,  412,298  kilogrammes;  mo- 
lasses, 7,426,724  kilogrammes.  There  were  in 
bearing  28,446.278  coffee-shrubs,  owned  by  7,- 
490  coffee  estates,  and  they  gathered  altogether 
405,068  quintals  (of  lOli  poonds).  In  the  Li- 
mon  district  670,000  banana-trees  yielded  425,- 

000  bnnches  of  bananas. 

Edacattsi. — ^In  1885  there  were  in  the  re- 
public 176  public  primary  schools:  in  the 
province  of  San  Jos6, 1  school  to  every  1,387 
inhabitants ;  in  the  province  of  Aliynela,  1  to 
every  862 ;  in  Cartago,  1  to  1,217;  in  Heredia, 

1  to  1,122;  in  Guanacaste,  1  to  682;  and  in 
the  Puntarenas  district,  1  school  to  every  1,640 
inhabitants.  The  average  for  the  entire  coun- 
try was  1  school  to  every  1,028  inhabitants. 
The  national  expenditure  during  the  fiscal  year 
1884-'85  was  $79,941.  Out  of  27,109  children 
of  school  age,  only  12,682  availed  themselves 
during  the  year  of  the  gratuitous  instruction 
offered  them.  The  expenditure  averaged  $6.82 
per  pupil,  and  48  cents  per  capita  of  the  popu- 
lation. Higher  instruction  is  given  in  three 
colleges — the  San  Jos6  University  Institute, 
the  Cartago  City  College  of  San  Luis  Gonzaga, 
and  the  Ileredia  City  College  of  San  Agustin. 
The  San  Jos6  Institute  has  a  good  library. 

Protestutlsiii  In  8aa  J«6.--There  is  a  little 
Protestant  chapel  in  San  Job6  supported  by  the 
English  and  American  residents.  It  receives 
no  aid  from  any  foreign  missionary  society, 
but  is  entirely  self-supporting,  having  about 
sixty  members  of  the  congregation,  half  as  many 
communicants,  and  twenty -five  children  in  the 
Sunday-school.  This  chapel  has  been  estab- 
lished nearly  twenty  years,  bat  has  had  an  or- 
dained minister  but  little  of  that  time,  the  lay 
members  conducting  the  service  after  the  Epis- 
copal formula,  and  reading;  sermons.  There 
are  representatives  of  five  different  denomina- 
tions in  the  Snnday-school. 

An  account  of  the  Central  American  war 
will  be  found  under  Guatemala. 

coupon  CASES.  An  opinion  of  great  impor- 
tance was  rendered  April  20,  1885,  by  the 
United  States  Snpreme  Court  in  a  series  of 
Virginia  bond  cases,  in  which  the  Court  held 
that  a  tender  of  oonpona  in  payment  of  taxes 
is  equivalent  to  a  tender  in  money ;  that  if  a 
tax-collector  refuses  such  tender  and  seizes  the 


property  of  the  tax-payer  for  non-payment  in 
money,  he  may  be  sued  tor  trespass  or  damages ; 
and  that  the  collector  may  be  restrained  by  in- 
junction from  levying  on  the  property  of  the 
tax-payer  who  has  tendered  the  amonnt  of  his 
taxes  in  coupons. 

The  points  affirmed  arose  under  the  act  of 
the  Virginia  Legislature  of  Jan.  26,  1882,  and 
the  amendatory  act  of  March  18,  1884.  The 
former  provides  that  tax-collectors  ^^  shall  re- 
ceive in  discharge  of  the  taxes,  license  taxes, 
and  other  dues,  gold,  silver,  United  States 
Treasury  notes,  national- bank  currency,  and 
nothing  else."  This  excludes  receipt  of  the 
coupons  issued  under  the  act  of  1871.  The 
act  of  March  18,  1884,  provides  that  *'  no  ac- 
tion of  trespass  or  trespass  on  the  case  shall 
be  brought  or  maintained  against  any  collect- 
ing officer  for  levying  upon  the  property  of  any 
tax-payer  who  may  have  tendered  in  payment, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  any  coupon,  or  paper  pur- 
porting to  be  a  coupon,  cut  from  bonds  of  this 
State  for  such  taxes,  and  who  shall  refuae  to 

?ay  his  taxes  in  gold,  silver.  United  States 
reasury  notes,  or  national-bank  notes."  The 
Court  held  that  this  legislation  impaired  the 
obligation  of  the  contract  entered  into  between 
the  State  and  its  creditors,  by  the  act  of  1871, 
which,  after  authorizing  the  issue  of  bonds  for 
the  funding  of  the  nublic  debt,  declares  that 
'^  the  coupons  shall  be  payable  semi-annaally, 
and  be  receivable  at  and  after  maturity  for  all 
taxes,  debts,  dues,  and  demands,  due  the  State.** 
The  breach  of  Uiis  contract  by  the  acts  of  Jan. 
26,  1882,  and  March  18,  1884,  was  pronounced 
by  the  Court  a  violation  of  Article  I,  section  10, 
of  l^e  Federal  Constitution,  which  declares  that 
no  State  shall  pass  any  ^*  law  impairing  the  ob- 
ligation of  contracts." 

The  case  in  which  the  leading  opinion  of  the 
Court  was  rendered  was  Poindexter  e».  Green- 
how,  reported  in  114  United  States  Reports. 
Greenhow  was  the  treasurer  of  the  city  of 
Richmond.  He  refused  to  receive  from  Poin- 
dexter coupons  of  1871  in  payment  of  taxes, 
and  seized  personal  property  of  the  latter. 
Poindexter  brought  suit  for  the  recovery  of 
this  property.  The  Federal  Supreme  Court 
declared  that  a  valid  contract  had  been  created 
by  the  act  of  1871 ;  that  the  obliffation  of  this 
contract  was  impaired  by  the  legislation  of 
1882  and  1884,  and  hence  that  such  legisla- 
tion was  unconstitutional  and  void.  '^From 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  1871,"  says  the  Court, 
*^  it  became  the  legal  duty  of  every  tax-ooUector 
to  receive  coupons  from  these  bonds,  offered 
for  that  purpose  by  tax-payers,  in  payment  of 
taxes,  upon  an  eonal  footing,  at  an  equal  value, 
and  with  equal  effect,  as  though  they  were  gold 
or  silver  or  l^gal-tender  treasury  notes.  They 
were  by  that  act  reduced,  in  effect,  into  money, 
and,  as  between  the  State  and  its  tax-payers, 
were  a  legal  tender  as  money.  And,  bemg  not 
only  a  law,  but  a  contract,  it  became,  by  force 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  irre- 
pealablci  and  therefore  is  to-day,  what  it  was 
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wheD  firtt  enaoted,  the  nnchangeftble  law  of  fused,  to  «Und. upon  ^»  <»»Jn«*  "J?  ^«  ^y»  ^^ 

Virginia.    After  a  'tender  of  «A  coupoos  by  Jl^SSLfar,.™  ^ul^  SS^^i^im^ 

a  tax-pajer  in  payment  of  taxes,  and  a  reiDsai  fonner  he  wm  an  aotor,  seeking  afflnnative  relief,  to 

by  a  tax-collector  to  receiye  them,  the  sitoation  oompel  theapediloperfonnanoe  of  the  oontmot.  In  the 

and  rights  of  the  tax-payer  and  oonpon-bolder  latter  be  ia  a  defendant,  passively  resting  on  his  rights, 

were  Drecisely  what  tLy  wpnld  have  been  if  g<lX^"^.^,^SrS  d'^L'^oT^Ser  if^iS 

he  had  made  a  hke  tender  m  gold  com  and  it  ^,^u^  affthSaga.  pertbrmed  the  contract  on  hia 

had  been  refosed."  port,  and  obeyed  the  law,  and  simnly  inaists.  that  if 

Mr.  Jostioe  Matthews,  who  wrote  the  opinion  more  is  iUegiaiy  exacted  and  taken  from  him,  he  shall 

of  the  Court,  then  proceeded  to  draw  a  distino-  have  the  remedy  which  the  Uw  ^ves  to  every  other 

♦;^-  K^fr«ri^»  tK^  «*»5«*  iHifo^  In  th\a  ^ooa  ■itiil  dtixen,  not  hi msclf  in  default,  agamst  the  wTong-docr, 

tion  betwewi  the  point  msed  in  this  case  and  ^^    ^^^^  ^j^^  ^^  j^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ,^^^  distSrbs  of 

that  decided  by  the  Oourt  two  years  before  in  dispossesses  him.   As  wehave  seen,  the  coupon-holder 

Antoni  m.  Greenhow.    The  opinion  in  the  lat-  whose  tender  of  ffenuine  coupons  in  payment  of  taxes 

tercaae  is  giren  in  the  "Annual  Oydopadia"  has  been  reftieed,  stands  upon  the  same  footing,  in 

for  1882,  page  648,    The  question  there  pre-  this  respect,  as  though  he  Bad  ,^n/«»;^,  «<>l^^^^i^ 

M.   ■»  ^    ztT^r^       *  J      AU.A^tf  f^-  similar  circumstanoes  and  with  like  result.     Tae  case 

sented  to  the  Court  arose  under  the  act  of  Jan.  JfX^SSSr^here  is  reduced  to  this.    He  had  paid 

14,  1882.    That  act,  after  reciting  that  forged  ^^^  t^^^  demanded  of  him  by  a  lawful  tender.    The 

and  aporions  bimds  were  in  existence,  prohib-  defendant  had  no  authority  oflaw  thereafter  to  attemiit 

ited  treasurers  and  collectors  from  receiving  to  enforce  other  payment  by  seizing  his  property.   In 

...        .  ^^>  .  A       t>  A  Ai\intw  BAk    Vttk  AAAaArl  fr%  riA  on  nfr\t*t>^r  M  the  I&w.  And  bfi- 


any 

until ^ 

the  holder  in  a  court  of  law.  The  tax-payer  was  iawihilly,  with  force  and  arms,  Mizod,  taken, '  and  de- 
required  to  pay  his  taxes  in  money  which  would  taincd  the  personal  property  of  another.  That  an  action 
be  refunded  to  him  after  he  had  proved  that  ?f,d*^?^"«  ^»"  ^  *°  flT' \"Sf ;?^^^^ 
hUcouponsweregenuine.  The act^then  modi-  ^S??-' ^^ja^^L^to^^^^^^^ 
fied  the  existing  remedy  of  the  holder  by  pro-  ^^^^  ^1^  be  met  and  overthrown  on  some  of  the 
viding  that  whenever  any  tax  -  payer  should  munds  maintained  in  aigument  by  counnei  for  the 
apply  to  a  court  for  a  mandamus  to  compel  a  defendant. 

collector  to  receive  the  coupons  for  taxes,  it  The  defense  of  Virginia  was  made  chiefly  on 
should  be  the  duty  of  the  collector  to  make  two  grounds :  First,  that  the  coupons  of  1871 
return  to  the  mandamus  that  he  was  **  ready  to  ^ere  bills  of  credit ;  that  their  issue  was  in  vio- 
receive  said  coupons  in  payment  of  such  taxes,  lation  of  Article  I,  section  10,  of  the  Federal 
debts,  and  demands  as  soon  as  they  have  been  Constitution,  which  declares  that  no  State  shall 
legally  ascertained  to  be  genuine.^*  The  Court  ^»  emit  bUls  of  credit " ;  and  hence  that  the  cou- 
held  that  this  act  did  not  destroy  the  coupon-  pons  were  invalid.  Second,  that  the  suit  of 
holder's  remedy,  but  merely  changed  it ;  that  the  plaintiff  could  not  be  maintained  because 
it  did  not  impair  the  obligation  of  his  contract,  it  was  a  suit  against  the  State  of  Virginia,  in 
and  therefore  was  not  unconstitutional.  In  violation  of  the  eleventh  amendment  to  the  Fed- 
concluding  the  opinion  of  the  court,  Chief -Jus-  eral  Constitution,  which  declares  that  *^  the  ju- 
tice  Waite  said:  *^The  question  presented  by  dicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be 
this  reoord  is  not  whether  the  tax-collector  is  construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity, 
bound  in  law  to  receive  the  coupon,  notwith-  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the 
standing  the  legislation  which  on  its  face  pro-  United  States  by  citizens  of  another  State,  or 
hibits  Mm  from  doing  so,  nor  whether,  if  he  by  citizens  or  subjecto  of  any  foreign  state." 
refuses  to  take  the  coupon  and  proceeds  with  The  Court  decided  that  the  coupons  in  ques- 
the  collection  of  the  tax  by  force,  he  can  be  tion  were  not  bills  of  credit  within  the  mean- 
made  personally  responsible  in  damages  for  ing  of  the  constitutionsJ  prohibition.  It  then 
what  he  does,  but  whether  the  obligation  of  went  into  an  elaborate  consideration  of  the 
the  contract  has  been  impaired  by  the  changes  question  whether  the  suit  against  the  tax-col- 
whicb  baye  been  made  in  the  remedies  for  its  lector  was  a  suit  against  the  State  which  could 
enforcement  in  case  be  refuses  to  accept  the  not  be  maintained.  It  said  that  the  immunity 
coupons.  We  decide  only  the  question  which  fh)m  suit  secured  to  the  States  is  a  part  of  the 
is  aotnally  before  us."  Justices  Bradley  and  Constitution,  of  equal  authority  with  every 
Gray  concurred.  Justice  Matthews  concurred  other,  but  no  greater,  and  to  be  construed  and 
in  the  ludgment,  but  not  in  the  reasons  on  which  applied  in  harmony  with  idl  the  provisions  of 
it  was  based.  Justices  Field  and  Harlan  dissent-  that  instrument  Such  immunity  does  not  ex- 
ed,  and  gave  their  views  in  elaborate  opinions,  empt  the  State  from  the  constitutional  provis- 

The  difference  between  that  case  and  the  ion  that  no  State  shall  pass  any  law  impairing 

one  now  before  the  oourt  is  thus  explained  by  the  obligation  of  contracts,  for  it  has  long  been 

Mr.  Justice  Matthews:  settled  that  contracts  between  a  State  and  an 

That  was  a  ease  in  which  it  was  sought,  by  manda-  individual  are  as  fully  protected  by  the  Consti- 

mu$,  apedfieally  to  enihrce  the  contract  of  the  Stats  tulion  as  contracts  between  individuals.     Ine 

with  toe  eoopoa-holder,  by  compelling,  by  ai&nnative  question  whether  a  suit  is  within  the  prohibi- 

mUoii  and  prooeaa  of  Uw,  the  collector  actually  to  re-  ^^^^  ^^  ^.j^^  eleventh  amendment  is  not  always 

oeive  the  coupons  tendered  msatuifaotion  of  taxea.   It  j^x^,.^;-,,^  K*  «rf«wm/.A  t4>  thtk  nAminiil  nar- 

left  unaffecuSThe  right  of  the  ooupon-holder  and  determined  by  reference  jf  "»®  n;^'™™  Jf '- 

tax-payer,  after  his  twider  had  been  unUwfuUy  re-  ties  on  the  record.     "A  defendant  sued  as  a 
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wrong^^oer,  who  seeks  to  snbstitate  the  State  Bovereignty  of  the  people  from  that  despotism, 
in  his  place,  or  to  justify  by  the  authority  of  whether  of  the  one  or  the  many,  which  enables 
the  State,  or  to  defend  on  the  ground  that  the  the  agent  of  the  State  to  declare  and  decree 
State  has  adopted  his  act  and  exonerated  him,  that  he  is  the  State ;  to  say,  '  VHat^  e*e$t  moi.^ 
can  not  rest  on  the  bare  assertion  of  his  de-  Of  what  avail  are  written  constitntions  whose 
fense.  He  is  bound  to  establish  it.  The  State  bills  of  right  for  the  security  of  individual  lib- 
is  a  political  corporate  body,  can  act  only  erty  have  been  written,  too  often,  with  the 
through  agents,  and  can  command  only  by  blood  of  martyrs  shed  upon  the  battle-field  and 
laws.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  such  a  de-  the  scaffold,  if  their  limitations  and  restraints 
fendant,  in  order  to  complete  his  defense,  to  upon  power  may  be  overpassed  with  impunity 
produce  a  law  of  the  State  which  constitutes  by  the  very  agencies  created  and  appointed  to 
his  commission  as  its  agent,  and  a  warrant  for  guard,  defend,  and  enforce  them ;  and  that,  too, 
his  act  This  the  defendant,  in  the  present  with  sacred  authority  of  law,  not  only  com- 
oase,  undertook  to  do.  He  relied  on  the  act  of  pelling  obedience,  but  entitled  to  respect?  And 
Jan.  26,  1882,  requiring  him  to  collect  taxes  in  how  else  can  these  principles  of  individual  lib- 
gold,  silver,  United  States  Treasury  notes,  na-  erty  and  riff  lit  be  maintained,  if.  when  violated, 
tional-bank  currency,  and  nothing  else,  and  the  ludicial  tribunals  are  forbidden  to  visit 
thus  forbidding  his  receipt  of  coupons  in  lieu  penalties  upon  individual  offenders,  who  are  the 
of  money.  That,  it  is  true,  is  a  legislative  act  instruments  of  wrong,  whenever  they  inter- 
of  the  government  of  Virginia,  but  it  is  not  a  pose  the  shield  of  the  State  t  The  doctrine  is 
law  of  the  State  of  Virginia.  The  State  has  not  to  be  tolerated.  The  whole  frame  and 
passed  no  such  law,  for  it  cannot;  and  what  scheme  of  the  political  institutions  of  this 
it  can  not  do,  it  certainly,  in  contemplation  of  country.  State  and  Federal,  protest  against  it. 
law,  has  not  done.  The  Constitution  of  the  Their  continued  existence  is  not  compatible 
United  States,  and  its  own  contract,  both  irre-  with  it.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  absolutism,  pure, 
pealable  by  any  act  on  its  part,  are  the  law  of  simple,  and  naked ;  and  of  communism,  which 
Virginia ;  and  that  law  made  it  the  duty  of  the  is  its  twin ;  the  double  progeny  of  the  same 
defendant  to  receive  the  coupons  tendered  in  evil  birth." 

payment  of  taxes,  and  declared  every  step  to  The  mandate  of  the  State  affords  no  jnstifi- 

enforce  the  tax,  thereafter  taken,  to  be  with-  cation  for  the  invasion  of  rights  secured  by  the 

out  warrant  of  law,  and  therefore  a  wrong.  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  otherwise 

He  stands,  then,  stripped  of  his  ofScial  charao-  that  Constitution  would  not  be  the  supreme 

ter,  and,  confessing  a  personal  violation  of  the  law  of  the  land.    When,  therefore,  an  individ- 

plaintiff^s  rifrhts,  for  which  he  must  personally  oal  defendant  pleads   a  statute  of  a  State, 

answer,  he  is  without  defense."  which  is  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 

The  distinction  between  the  government  of  United  States,  as  his  authority  for  taking  or 

a  State  and  the  State  itself,  the  opinion  contin^  holding  property  to  which  the  citizen  asserts 

ues,  is  important  and  should  be  observed.    In  title,  and  for  the  protection  or  possesnon  of 

common  speech  and  common   apprehension  which  he  appeals  to  the  courts,  to  say  that  the 

they  are  usually  regarded  as  identical ;  as  ordi-  judicial  enforcement  of  the  supreme  law  of  the 

narily  the  acts  of  the  government  are  the  acts  land,  as  between  the  individual  parties^  is  to 

of  the  State,  because,  within  the  limits  of  its  coerce  the  State,  ignores  the  fundamental  prin- 

delegation  of  powers,  the  government  of  the  ciples  on  which  the  Constitution  rests,  and 

State  is  generally  confounded  with  the  State  practically  makes  the  statutes  of  the  States  the 

itself,  and  often  the  former  is  meant  when  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  within  their  respective 

latter  is  intended.    The  State  itself  is  an  ideal  limits.    Justice  Matthews  then  proceeded  to 

person,  intangible,  invisible,  immutable.    The  apply  these  principles  to  the  case  before  the 

government  is  an  agent,  and,  within  the  sphere  Court,  as  follows : 

/^iifaMa  o^fhaf  ;f  ;«  *.  i.wi^<i^«i«^.«;^«i  '  tv»^  When,  therefore,  by  the  act  of  March  80, 1871,  the 

outside  of  that  It  IS  a  lawless  usurpation.    The  eontmctNvas  made,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the 

Uonstitntion  of  the  State  is  the  limit  of  the  an-  coupons  issued  under  that  act  should  thereafter  be 

thority  of  its  government,  and  both  government  receivable  in  payment  of  taxes,  it  was  the  oontrsct  of 

and  State  are  subject  to  the  supremacy  of  the  the  State  of  Viiiginia,  because,  though  xnade  bv  the 

Constitution  of  the  United  States.    The  State  §?SL''^thIt**'%^rL™S^M^^  wUhin^^iSL^f 

can  speak  and  act  only  by  law ;  whatever  it  ^^  autbority^and  f^e  with  its  foioe  L  ite  true  rep 

does  say  and  do  must  be  lawful.     That  which  resentative ;  and  inasmuch  as.  by  the  Constitution  of 

is  unlawful,  because  made  so  by  the  supreme  the  United  States,  which  is  also*  the  supreme  law  of 

law,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  is  Virginia,  that  contract,  when  made,  be<»me  thereby 

BOt  the  word  or  creed  of  the  SUte,  bnt  i.  the  "SK'of  jS.' "^'Ta^'^onJ^  »r^e'"i^ 

mere  wrong  and  trespass  of  those  mdmdual  ^hich  deny  the  obligation  of  that  contract  and  forbid 

persons  who  falsely  speak  and  act  in  its  name,  its  performance,  are  not  the  acts  of  the  State  of  Vir- 

*'  This  distinction  is  essential  to  the  idea  of  ginia.    Tbe  true  and  real  Commonwealth  which  ood- 

constitntional  government.    To  deny  it  or  blot  {^f^i^Xro^tfo^'n  of^T^Whitovw  ^ha^***  "^  ^t 

it  out  obliterate  the  line  of  demarkation  that  ^^  tf  op^milve,°ha^been  attempt^  or  d'o^is  the 

separates  constitutional  government  from  ab-  work  of  its  government  acting  without  autliority,  in 

Bolutism,  free  self-government  based  on  the  vioIationofitsAmdamental  law,  and  must  be  looked 
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upon,  in  all  oourts  of  justice,  as  if  it  were  not  and  the  State,  and  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
never  bad  been.  The  argument,  therefore,  which  United  States.  The  immunity  f^m  suit  by  the  State 
peeks  to  defeat  the  present  action,  for  the  reason  that  now  invoked,  vainly,  to  protect  the  individual  wrong- 
it  is  a  suit  against  the  State  of  Virginia,  because  the  doers,  finds  no  warrant  m  the  eleventh  amendment 
nominal  deSndant  is  merely  its  officer  and  agent,  oct-  to  the  Constitution,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  protest  against 
ing  in  its  behalf,  in  its  name,  and  for  its  interest,  and  the  enforcement  of  that  other  provision  which  Ibrbida 
amenable  only  to  it,  falls  to  the  ground,  because  its  any  State  fh)m  passing  laws  impairing  the  obli^tion 
chief  postulate  fails.  The  State  of  Virgmia  has  done  of  oontraots.  To  accomplish  tnat  result  requires  a 
none  of  these  things  with  which  Uiis  defense  charges  new  amendment,  which  would  not  forbid  any  State 
her.  The  defendant  in  error  is  not  her  officer,  her  from  passing  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  its  own 
it^nt,  or  her  representative,  in  the  matter  oompUaned  contracts. 


ritv  as  he  maintains  his  own  right.  the  defendant.    White  9S.  Greenhow  was  an 

tried  by  every  test  which  has  been  judidally  action  for  damages  alleged  to  have  been  sns- 

BiMnrested   for  tiie   deterxninaUra  of  the  question,  ^  ^  ^ij  plaintiff  throagh  seizure  of  his  prop- 

th IS  can  not  be  considered  to  be  a  suit  against  the  ^      v  "^AiT  j  v  ^\1*      rrl^  rT    «*   Z  i i    :* 

State.    The  State  is  not  named  as  a  party  in  the  ©^y  by   thb  defendant.     The  Court  held   it 

rvicord;  the  action  is  notdirectlv  upon  the  contract:  oould  be  maintained.    In  Allen  tw.  The  Balti- 

it !;» not  for  the  purpose  of  oontrolling  the  discretion  of  more  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  the  Court 

executive  officers,  or  administering  lunds  actually  in  y^^i^  ^hat  the  State  officers  might  be  restrained 

t^u^:!'J^J^^:  ror  U^tik^  StiSesl^^r^in  by  injunction  from  the  coUectioo  of  taxes  by 
it  is  not  an  attempt  to  compel  officers  of  the  State  to  distraint  upon  rolling-stock  and  other  property 
do  the  acts  which  constitute  a  performance  of  its  con-  of  railroad  corporations  after  a  tender  of  pay- 
tract  bj  the  State,  as  suggested  by  a  minority  of  the  ment  in  tax-receivable  coupons,  on  the  ground 

"^^  So^^°^!;;  fJt"^^  ^HFJ^^.  I^^  5?:  that  there  is  no  adequate  remedy  at  law. 

ports,  769,  783;  nor  is  it  a  case  where  the  otate  is  a  r    ^t               rk             ^i     n      i.  i    u  ^i.  j.  av 

nooeskazy  party,  tiiat  the  defendant  may  be  protected  ^^  ^arye  w.  Parsons  the  Oourt  held  that  the 

from  liaDility  to  it,  atler  having  answered  to  the  pres-  contract  nght  of  a  coupon-holder  under  the  act 

eat  plaintiff^    For,  on  tiiis  supposition,  if  the  acoount-  of  1871  can  be  exercised  only  by  a  tax-payer ; 

ing  officers  of  the^  Stata  government  refuse  to  credit  th^t  a  coupon-holder  who  is  not  a  tax-payer  is 

th 3  tax-collector  with  coupons  received  by  him  in  pay-  __^  ^«+uii/i  ♦«  ««  in^'ntioff/^n  *r,  ^nQ^foin  ta^ 

ment  of  taxes,  or  seek  tThold  him  responsible  for  a  ^^^,  entitled  to  an  injunction  to  restrain  tax- 

failure  to  ezeouto  tiie  void  statute,  which  required  him  collectors  from  refusing  to  receive  his  coupons 

to  refuse  coupons  in  payment  of  taxes,  io  any  action  when  tendered  in  payment  of  taxes.     Parsons 

or  prosecution  brought  against  him  m  the  uame  of  the  was  a  citizen  of  New  York,  and  filed  a  bill  in 

^^'A*JES'n??i.lJ?ff  ^^^^n.^^^^^^  equity  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  in 

ot  the  present  plamtm  will   constitute  nis  perfect  -^tK     r  ,          •     j.  -^r            i.     a    j>i.           j    ^i. 

defense.    And  u  tiiat  defense,  made  in  any  ause,  Virginia  against  Marye,  the  Auditor,  and  other 

though  brought  in  a  State  oourt,  would  present  a  ones-  officers  of  the  Commonwealth.    He  alleged  that 

tion  arising  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  or  the  he  was  the  bolder  of  coupons  to  the  amount  of 

Uuited  States,  it  would  be  within  tiie  jurisdiction  of  |28,000  ;    that  be  had  "  made  arrangements 

this  Court  to  give  it  effect,  upon  a  wnt  of  error,  with-  „;«■>.  ^^^A^^^  ♦«•  *>«»^*«  ^#  ^n^^^i^  «.rv  «-«>  -uio 

out  regard  to  the  amount  or  Value  in  dUpute.  ^'^^  sundry  tax-payers  of  Virginia  to  use  his 

It  is  still  urrfed  upon  us,  however,  m  argument,  coupons  m  payment  of  their  taxes,  by  which 
that,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  or  can  DO  said,  arrangement,  if  the  said  coupons  can  be  used 
it  still  remains  that  the  controversy  disclosed  by  the  without  delay  or  difficulty,  he  will  receive 
r&?ord  is  between  an  individual  and  the  State;  that  „««-!«  „-«  thArpfnr  «nd  thna  ha  aWa  tn  hAv« 
tiie  State  alone  has  any  real  interest  in  its  determina-  J?*"-^  P*^  i,  ^  l,^  o  i  ^  * v  *  ^  7 
xim :  Uiat  the  practical  effect  of  such  determination  5*^  coupons  coUected.  He  asked  that  the  de- 
is  to  control  the  action  of  the  State  in  the  regular  and  fendants  be  required  to  receive  his  coupons 
orderlv  administration  of  its  public  affiiirs :  and  that,  when  tendered  in  payment  of  taxes  by  any 
therefore,  the  suit  is  and  must  be  regarded  as  a  suit  tax-payer.  In  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
a^amst  the  State,  within  the  prohibition  of  the  elev-  a„^'  ,1^  n^x^^  /^n  ♦!.;-  «^«.^i  ^.^^^:r««  Tr.»4-:^» 
eiith  amendment  to  the  Cons&tution.  Omitting  for  2r  P^k  '^  qnestion.  Justice 
the  time  being  the  oonvderation  already  enforced,  of  Matthews  said : 

the  fallacy  that  lles^  at  the  bottom  of  this  objection.  This  bill  is  without  precedent,  and  should  have  been 

arising  from  the  distinction  to  be  kept  in  view  between  dismissed.    It  is  a  clear  case,  as  stated,  of  damnum 

the  gavemment  of  a  State  and  the  State  itself,  the  absaue  it^uria.    So  far  as  the  contract  with  the  oom- 

premises  which  it  assumes  may  all  be  admitted,  but  plainant  was,  that  the  State  should  pay  to  him  his  cou- 

the  ooncluaton  would  not  follow.  pons  at  maturity,  there  is,  no  doubt,  a  brcocii ;  but  he 

The  thln^  prohibited  by  the  eleventh  amendment  asks  no  relief  as  to  that,  for  there  is  no  remedy  by  suit 
is  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  ina  **  suit  in  law  or  e^ui-  to  compel  the  State  to  pay  its  debts.  So  far  as  the 
tv  ocMDmenced  or  prosecuted  afndnst  one  of  the  United  contract  was  to  receive  tiie  coupons  of  the  complain- 
^tatee  by  otizena  of  another  State,  or  by  citizens  or  ant  in  payment  of  taxes  and  other  dues  to  the  State, 
snbjecCsof  any  foreign  state.*'  Nothing  else  is  touched,  there  is  no  breach,  for  he  does  not  allege  that  any  of 
anci  auits  between  mdividuals,  unless  the  State  is  the  thorn  have  been  tendered  by  any  tax-payer  or  deotor 
party  in  a  substantial  sense,  are  left  untouched,  no  to  the  State  in  payment  of  taxes  or  other  dues ;  nor 
matter  how  much  their  determination  may  incident-  that  there  has  been  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  anv  tax- 
ally  and  consequentially  affect  the  interests  of  a  State,  collector,  or  other  officer  of  the  State  charged  with  the 
or  tiie  operations  of  its  government.  The  fancied  in-  collection  and  receipt  of  taxes  and  dues  to  the  State, 
oonvanienoe  of  an  interference  with  the  collection  of  to  receive  them  in  payment  therefor.  Personally  the 
its  taxes  by  the  eovemment  of  Virginia,  by  suits  complainant  has  no  nght  to  offer  them  for  such  pur- 
againat  its  tax-oolleeton,  vanishes  at  once  upon  the  pose,  for  he  owes  no  taxes  or  other  debt  to  the  State, 
suggestion  that  such  interference  is  not  possible,  ex-  There  is  nothing  shown  in  the  bill  by  which  he  is 
oept  when  that  government  seeks  to  enfoxT»  the  ool-  prevented  from  transferring  them  to  others  who  wonld 
lection  of  its  taxes  contrary  to  the  law  and  contract  of  nave  the  legal  right  to  use  them  in  that  way,  except 
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that,  beinff  discredited  for  Buch  uses  bj  the  previous  tracta,  Jostioe  Bradley  replied :   If  the  con- 

refuBAk  of  the  otfioere  of  the  State  to  receive  other  but  tract  claase  and  the  eleveoth  amendment  came 

similar  coupons,  the  oomphunant  can  flod  no  one  will-  .  "           ^Tv^T^     ,   '"''»«"•'"  •*««««    «u»  v<m±i« 

ing  to  purehase  them  from  him  at  a  reasonable  price  i°'^  conflict,  the  latter  has  paramount  force, 

tor  such  purposes.    This  damage  is  not  actionable,  I^  ^"A^  adopted  as  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 

because  it  is  not  a  direct  and  leg^  consequence  of  a  Btitation,  and  operates  as  an  amendment  of 

i?^^®^'**®*^"^'"^^."*/^®*^!*^^"^^^!®^™  every  part  of  the  Constitution  to  which  it  is 

the  damage  any  creditor  might  suffer  from  the  known  -4.  -nv  timA  fnnnd    tn  hA  rAnnirnflnt:      Vvt^rv 

inability  or  unwilJingnessTf  his  debtors  to  perform  ^^  "^J  ""*  l^^T               repugnant.     IL\  ery 

their  obligations.     Such  discredit  might,  and  often  aooendment  Of  a  Jawr  or  constitution  revokes, 

does,  result  in  the  bankruptcy  and  financial  ruin  of  alters,  or  a^ds  something.     It  is  the  latest  de- 

the  creditor,  but  no  action  lies  to  recover  damages  for  dared  will  of  the  law- maker,  and  has  para- 

^^.^^'k'S^^^'^^'^^^'^i^^^^^'^'''^^''''^  mount  force  and  effect    The  effect  of  the 

with  the  default,  as  cause  and  effect    To  enable  the  „^^„  j^^«*.  ;.  ♦u^*.  ^„^^  :#  „  ft*«*^  .k^..!^  ^„o- 

complainant  to  avail  himself  of  the  benefit  of  his  con-  amendment  is  that  even  if  a  State  should  pass 

tract  with  the  State,  to  receive  his  coupons  in  pay-  A  1^^  impainng  the  validity  of  its  own  con- 

ment  of  taxes,  he  must  first  assign  them  to  some  one  tract,  no  redress  can  be  had  for  the  enforce- 

who  has  taxes  to  pay,  as  he  has  not ;  but  when  he  ment  thereof  against  the  State  in  the  Federal 

does  80,  by  the  assignment,  he  has  lost  his  mterest  m  «„nrtfl      Xn  RtiSa  cukn  ho  AOArnAd  into  a  f nlfill- 

the  contract  and  his  right  to  demand  its  performance,  courts.     1^0  Otate  can  De  ooercea  into  a  luinil- 

all  right  to  which  he  hM  transferred  with  the  coupons!  m®*>*  of  its  contracts  or  other  obligations  to 

It  is  only  when  in  the  hands  of  tax-payen  or  other  individuals,  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Fed- 

debtore  that  the  coupons  are  receivaoie  in  payment  eral  judiciary. 

''^Ti^!l^^J?^l^\t^?  ^^11   r      A   ^     ^  Now,  what  is  the  object,  Justice  Bradley 

The  bill  OS  Iramed,  therefore,  calls  for  a  declaration  «««♦;„ 'j   ^f  «ii  ♦!,;„  iu;~«*;3;«   »i.:^i,  Aii..  ^«- 

of  an  abstract  chanwier,  that  tto  contract  set  out  re-  continued,  of  all  this  litigation,  which  fills  our 

quiring  coupons  to  be  received  in  payment  of  taxes  courts  m  reference  to  the  Virginia  bonds  and 

and  debts  due  to  the  State  is  valid  \  that  the  statutes  coupons,  but  an  attempt,  through  the  medium 

of  the  'General  Assembly  of  Virmnia  impairing  its  of  the  Federal  courts,  to  coerce  the  State  of 

Un\^'s°.St^»TSr«'?o'd?r'S'ruU  th^  yi^K*-;*  i»t«  •  ft'WUn'ent  of  her  contract; 

le^al  duty  of  the  collecting  offtcere  of  the  State  to  re-  *o  enforce    a    specific    performance    of    her 

ceive  them  when  offered  in  payment  of  such  taxes  and  agreement?    It  is  nothing  else.     Injunctions 

debts.  are  sought,  mandamusei  are  sought,  damages 

.x^"*  ^S.^^^  "'^  u  <^«^™?«  questions  of  law  in  are  sought,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  enforcing 

then.    There  must  be  a  lituzation  upon  actual  trans-  •^s          /•                   fJL                       *        j 

actions  between  real  parties^win|out  of  VcoT^  ?  «Pf  <5^^«,  performance  of  the  engagement  made 

versy  affecting  legal  or  equitable  rights  as  to  pereon  oj  the  State  by  the  act  of  1871.     There  is  no 

or  property.     All  Questions  of  law  arising  in  such  question  about  the  validity  of  the  taxes.    They 

cases  are  judicially  determinable.    The  present  is  not  are  admittedly  due.     The  officer  is  entitled  to 

a  case  of  that  description.  ^^jj^  ^^^^ .  j^j^  authority  is  undisputed.  The 

In  Moore  ««.  Greenfaow,  decided  May  4, 1885,  coupons    are  tendered  in   payment — not  as 

the  Court,  affirming  the  judgment  of  the  Vir-  money,  for  they  have  no  quality  of  money — 

ginia  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  held  that  the  bat  as  a  set-off,  which,  as  is  insisted,  the  State 

State  officers  could  not  be  compelled  by  man-  has  agreed  to  allow.    (The  migority  of  the 

damus  to  receive  coupons  in  payment  of  license-  Court  held  that  the  coupons  were  not  set-offs.) 

taxes.     '*  This  being  a  case,"  said  Justice  Mat-  The  tax-payer  stands  on  this  agreement.    That 

thews,  **  in  which,  by  mandamua^  the  plaintiff  is  the  situation,  and  that  is  the  whole  of  it.  He 

seeks  to  compel  the  officers  of  the  State  of  Vir-  stands  on  the  agreement,  and  seeks  to  enforce 

ginia  to  receive  coupons  instead  of  money  in  it.    All  suits  undertaken  for  this  end  are,  in 

payment  of  license-taxea,  it  comes  within  the  truth  and  reality,  suits  against  the  State  to 

exact  terms  of  the  majority  of  this  Court  in  compel  a  compliance  with  Its  agreement.    A 

Antoni  vs,  Greenbow  [*see  Annual  Cyclop®-  set-pff  is  nothmg  but  a  cross-action,  and  can 

dia '  for  1882,  page  648],  according  to  which  no  more  be  enforced  against  a  State  without 

the  plaintiff  is  remitted  to  the  remedy  provided  its  consent  than  a  direct  action  can  be.    It  is 

by  tne  act  of  Jan.  14,  1882."  argued  that  these  coupons  are  not  set  -  offs. 

Chief  •  Justice  Waite  and  Justices  Miller,  The  argument  is  not  sound. 
Bradley,  and  Gray  dissented  from  the  princi-  The  coupons,  then,  are  tendered,  and  the 
pies  affirmed  by  the  majority  of  the  Court,  in  tax-collector  declines  to  receive  them.  The 
the  opinion  in  Poindexter  vt,  Greenbow.  The  State  does  not  permit  him  to  receive  them, 
dissenting  opinion  was  prepared  by  Justice  By  subsequent  legislation  it  has  declared  that 
Bradley.  The  fundamental  ground  of  dissent  the  taxes  must  be  paid  in  money,  and  that  the 
was  that  the  proceedings  in  these  coupon  oases  tax-collector  must  receive  nothing  else  in  pay- 
were  virtually  suits  against  Virginia  to  compel  ment,  and  that  coupons,  if  offered,  must  be  in- 
a  specific  performance  by  the  State  of  its  agree-  vestigated  in  a  juridical  way  to  ascertain  their 
ment  to  receive  the  coupons  in  payment  of  all  genuhieness  before  tbey  will  be  paid,  and  when 
taxes,  does,  and  demands.  Such  suits  were  re-  so  ascertained  the  provision  for  paying  them 
pugnant  to  the  eleventh  amendment  of  the  is  ample.  The  omoers  have  no  power  but 
I'ederal  Constitution.  To  the  argument  that  what  the  State  gives  them.  They  act  for  and 
the  laws  passed  by  the  State  forbidding  the  on  behalf  of  the  State,  and  in  no  other  way. 
receipt  of  the  coupons  were  in  violation  of  To  sue  them,  therefore,  because  they  will  not 
that  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  for-  receive  the  coupons  in  pnyment,  is  virtually  to 
bids  a  State  to  impair  the  obligation  of  con-  sue  the  State.    The  whole  object  is  to  ooerce 
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the  State.     It  is  idle  to  baj  that  the  proceed-  an  adroit  oae  of  words,  or  by  a  train  of  metaphysical 

ipg  is  only  airaiast  the  officers.  reasoning.    We  can  not,  in  that  way,  change  the  na- 

^^            -f  ~^  ture  of  things. 

But  it  b  said  that  it  is  not  the  State,  but  the  gov-  This  is  the  first  time,  we  believe,  since  the  eleventh 

emment  of  the  State,  which  declines  to  receive  the  Moendment  was  adopted,  in  which  a  btate  has  been 

coupons,  oontraiy  to  engagement.    It  is  said  that  the  coerced  by  judici^  proceedings  at  the  suit  of  indi- 

povemment  does  not  represent  the  State  when  it  does  viduals  in  the  Federal  courts.    That  this  is  such  a 

an  uaoonntitntional  act,  or  passes  an  unconstitutional  ^f®*  ®f?°"  ^^®             plainest  propositions  that  can 

law.     While  this  may  be  averred  (as  it  was  averred  "®  stated. 

in  TcMs  vs.  White,  7  Waiws  Reporte,  700),  when  (For  an  earlier  opinion  of  the  United  States 

the  government  of  a  State  attempts  to  force  the  State  g„\,^«^  n^.,«f  «„  «,Uo  ««i«;«  .♦  t\.^  g*«*a   ^^a 

from  its  constitutional   relation^  with  the  United  Supreme  Court  on  suits  against  the  State,  and 

States,  and  to  produce  a  disruption  of  the  fundament-  ^^^  ^^  opinion   on  suits  against  the  Lnited 

al  bonds  of  the  national  compact ;  and  while  In  such  States,  see  '*  Annual  Cyclopsedia^'  for  1882, 

a  case  it  may  be  admissible  to  say  that  the  govern-  pages  462  460  ) 

Tl^^'U^t^^  exercised  a  usurped  authority,  up,ji  ^  inland  in  the  West  Indies,  belong- 

thL-t  aiode  of  speech  is  not  admissible  in  ordinary  cases  .   ^•'-'"j  «**  ™""^  *"  i-^  w  ««•;  xu*^**^^,  «^iv«5 

of  legL^lation  and  public  administration.    A  State  can  *?«  ^  °P**°-     (^^^  statistics  of  area,  popula- 

onlv  act  by  and  through  Its  constituted  authorities,  tioo,  etc,  see  the  "Annual  Cyclopffidia ''  for 

and  it  ia  represented  by  them  in  all  the  ordinary  exhl-  1888.) 

biUons  of  sovereign  power.    It  may  act  wrongly ;  It  Dominion  PropMals  to  Spaln^In  reply  to  an 

may  act  unconstitutionally ;  but  to  say  that  it  is  not  i«*>..^^ii„*:^«    !^«   -p^K*,,!.*  oa     xr-  .t«^««»^ 

the  Stete  that  acts  IS  to  m^ke  a  mlsuie  of  terms,  and  J?.^'^P®H?'^<J?   «^.  ^^^J^^^  ^\  ^T'  '-^onard 

tends  to  confound  all  just  distinctions.    It  also  tends,  -^uiey,  the  Canadian  Minister  of  Finance,  said 

in  our  judgment,  to  inculcate  the  dangerous  doctrine  that  in  1884  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  High  Com- 

that  the  government  may  be  treated  and  resisted  as  a  missioner  of  the  Dominion  at  London,  bad  been 

"^^^^^aII^^V'^a^^J^i^^^'^I^^  instructed  by  the  Governor-General  to  take  cer-. 

^vijte  judgment,  deems  ite  acts  to  be  unconstitu-  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^.^^  ^  ^.^^  ^,  ^^^^^  the 'same 

Bat^  then,  it  wUl  be  asked,  has  the  citizen  no  re-  advantages  for  Canada  that  were  enjoyed  by 

dress  fl^nst  the  unconstitutional  acts  or  laws  of  the  the  United  States  under  the  flag  treaty   with 

Stat«  ?    Certainlv  he  has.    There  is  no  difficulty  on  Spain  of  1884.     Instructions  were  given  .to  Sir 

^r^^  ari^:7;K»y''^^^^^^^^  Ch^Sl^.to  make  certain  prupositions  through 

acts,  or  bv  an  attempt  to  execute  unconstitutional  laws,  the  British  minister  at  Madrid,  and  correspond- 

he  may  defend  h'unself,  in  every  proper  way,  by  ha-  ence  was  entered  into,  the  result  of  vi^hich  was 

heoM  eorpuBy  by  defense  to  prosecutions,  by  actions  that  the  Government  at  Madrid  declined  to 

brought  on  his  owii  behalf,  by  lAiunctlon,  by  manda-  ^^^^^  i^^  negotiations  with  the  Canadian  Gov- 

mus,     Anv  one  of  these  modes  of  redress,  suitable  to ^  4.       •?  *  *.•            *.•!  *u    **      « 

his  ca»€,  ii  open  to  him.    A  citizen  can  not,  in  any  ernmeut  or  its  representatives  until  the  fate  of 

way,  be  harassed,  injured^  or  destroyed  by  unoonsti-  the  larger  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United 

tucioaal  laws  without  having  some  legal  means  of  ro-  States  relating  to  Cuba  and  Porto  .Kioo  was 

»!-tanoe  or  redress.    But  this  is  where  the  State  or  Its  finally  known 

^^o?PXrJd'^rI't^'*t  SilS  ,,  »*r^^  ^thtte  united  «.to.-ln  August 

tional   oppression  and  exaction  is  a  veiy  Afferent  *"®  American  mmister,  Mr.  Foster,  raacbed  an 

thing  from  the  right  to  coerce  the  State  Into  a  fulfill-  agreement  with  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 

naent  of  ite  contracts.    The  one  is  an  indefeasible  at  La  Granja,  near  Madrid,  to  the  effect  that 

ri^ht,  a  right  which  can  not  be  taken  away ;  theother  ^Iiq  provisions  of  reciprocity  contained  in  the 

i>  never  a  riffht.  but  may  or  mav  not  be  conceded  by  r-             *      a-      1  »•       *    o  u         a  t>     »    -d- 

the  Sute ;  wd,  if  conceded,  may  be  conceded  on  such  ^^^mer  treaty  relating  to  Cu  ba  and  Porto  Rico 

terms  as  the  Stete  chooses  to  impose.  were  to  be  considered  abandoned. 

All  the  ca<*es  that  are  cited  from  tiie  books  in  which  A  new  treaty  was  drawn  up,  confined  to  re- 

TBdr&«  has  been  afforded  to  individuals  by  the  courts  forms  In  the  Cuban  customs  laws,  Spain  accept- 

V^.^^Ton^'Z^^ZSi'AtLX-  f£'\'^"*  '*"^ST,"^ .!\^*''.^"?.'S 

gres-ion,  and  not  of  refusal  to  fulfill  obligations.  In  1»8*»  which  was  contended  for  by  the  United 
b\\  these  cases  the  Stete  has  attempted  to  do  some  un-  States.  The  settlement  of  the  claims  of  Ameri- 
ca-nistitutioaal  act  injurious  to  ,the  party,  or  Pome  act  can  citizens  against  the  Spanish  Government 
which  it  had  entered  into  a  wntract  not  to  do;  and  arising  from  the  insurrection  in  Cuba  was  also 
?«drQM  was  sought  against  such  aggressive  act;  they,  -.-^„ijL,i  #/>« 

none  of  them,  exhibit  the  case  of  a  Stete  declining  provioea  lor.  j  .  ^,  .  -  ■,  r. 
t.)  pay  a  debt  or  to  perform  an  obligation,  and  the  irny. — ^Ine  Commander- m-Cluef  and  Cap- 
party 'seeking  to  enforce  ite  performance  by  judicial  tain-General  of  the  island  is  Don  Ramon  Fa- 
P'?-*^-  ,  ^  .  ,.^  ,  jardo  6  Izquierdo:  the  Civjl  Governor  of  Ha- 
A5  for  the  great  masa  of  ca-^cs  m  which  the  remo-  '  j  j^  Antonio  Telleria,  The  strength 
dies  of  mandamus  and  iniunction  have  been  sano-  «  .?  «^wu  -«.ui.viiiw  x^Axwta,  ^*j«  v*^^*jj5ui* 
lioned,  to  compel  Stete  officers  to  do,  or  reftain  from  ^f  the  Spanish  forces  in  Cuba,  in  1885,  was 
•ioin^,  some  act  in  which  the  plaintiff  had  an  interest,  22,000  men.  A  large  portion  of  this  military 
therhave  generally  been  cases  In  which  the  law  made  force  was  kept  busy  during  the  year  in  captur- 
it  the  duty  of  the  officer  to  do  the  act  commanded,  or  ing  the  various  small  filibustering  expeditions 
^SiJ^Jr^i'J^h'^r^m^^^^  thit  effected  a  knding.  These  .U  of  ad- 
have  been  purely  cases  of  demands  by  one  individual  venturers  found  neither  matenal  nor.  even 
ftirainst  another,  and  not  of  an  Individual  against  the  moral   support  and  sympathy  on  shore,   and 

^4^-                      ,.«,..      ,  *              ,  ,  niost  of  the  men  composing  them  were  tried 

The  present  oases  differ  toto  ecOofrom  any  of  these.  ^^    court-martial  and  shot. 

Thcrare  attempts  to  coerce  a  State  by  judicial  pro-  "J  -^""'^  *"»'"«"  »"^  ^"^«'             , 

cfie/ingB :  as  before  stoted,  they  are  that,  and  nothing  FlnaBce^Cuban  indebtedness  m  1886  stood 

i;ke.    It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  deceive  ourselves  by  as  shown  in  the  following  table : 

TOL.  XXV. — 18     A 


5^4 


OUBA. 


The  Oofiiel  lou 80,000;000 

The  1879  six  per  cent,  loea,  ibr  whkh  the  datiee 

aie  pledged  860,000,000 

The  three  per  cent.  kMU,  for  which  •  iliiking 

fond  IB  rroTlded 900,000,000 

Buxidry  indebtedneai 100,000,000 

The  floetiog  debt Iu0,000,000 

Paper  money  in  drenktloD 800,000,000 

Total 900,000,000 

Ifiqiulto » $190,000,000 

The  budget  estimate  for  18d5-'86  was  fixed 
as  follows: 

Interest  on  the  debt,  ete 14,8M.T0O 

Department  of  Jnatioe 882,809 

War 7,948,609 

»            Finance 1^849,007 

"            NaT7 1,970,880 

••            Interior 4,064,441 

''           PabHc  Worlu  and  Inatractlon. . .  7801,157 

Total 81,](»,«08 

ContribationB  and  taxes 7,989,985 

Be?enae  lh>m  enatoma 18,105,000 

''           monopolies 8,119,100 

*"           totteriea 8,068,185 

**           state  properties 807,400 

Other  rerennes .4,655,5(t0 

Total 80,790,110 

In  September  the  home  Government  nego- 
tiated a  6  per  cent  loan  at  Madrid  for  $20,- 
000,000,  in  behalf  of  the  Gnban  treasury,  ex- 
tinguishable  in  the  coarse  of  fifteen  years 
through  the  operation  of  a  sinking  fund.  The 
rate  at  which  this  loan  was  taken  was  92  per 
cent.,  with  i  per  cent,  commission.  The  Bank 
of  Spain,  for  a  commission  of  liper  cent.,  takes 
charge  of  the  payments  toward  the  sinking 
fund  and  of  the  coupons.  The  proceeds  of  this 
loan  were  set  aside  for  canceling  the  floating 
debt.  The  revenues  from  the  stamp  duties 
were  assigned  as  a  guarantee,  besides  the  sub- 
sidiary guarantee  of  the  Spanish  treasury. 

CMtsiMi — The  revenue  derived  from  duties  at 
the  custom* houses*  of  the  island  during  the  fis- 
cal year  ended  June  80, 1886,  was  as  follows : 


their  credit  restored,  but  were  enabled  to  order 
improved  machinery  from  the  United  State:*, 
and  prepare  for  a  large  crop  in  1885-*86.  The 
recent  sugar  and  molasses  crops  in  Cuba  have 
been: 


TBABS. 

BBfVW 

Hd^ 

1888-*84 

551,000  tons. 
590,185     *" 

120,000  tons. 

18d4-*85 

117,480     *' 

80URCB. 

1884-188S. 

1888-1884. 

On  imports 

On  expofta.. 

9,08^640  pesos. 
8,708,814     " 

18,941,075  pesos. 
5,ni,848     " 

Total 

18;88S,854  pesos. 
5,825,464     *' 

18,658,818  pesos. 

Showing  a  deerease  of. 

July  and  August  taken  together  showed  an 
excess  over  the  corresponding  months  of  the 
preceding  yesr  of  $279,617; 

Sigar. — Up  to  the  month  of  May,  the  pros- 
pects for  sugar,  the  main  industry  in  Cuba, 
were  -  dismal  and  hopeless  in  the  extreme, 
when  fortunately  the  curtailed  beet^sugar  pro- 
duotiom  on  the  Oontinent  of  Europe,  and  a 
strong  partiUly  speculative  upward  movement 
in  the  price  of  the  staple  all  over  the  world, 
caused  a  rapid'  advance  of  about'  25  per  cent, 
and  enabled  Ouban  planters  to  sell  the  rem- 
nants of  their  crop  at^  oorrespondiagly  better 
rates.  The  enhanced  value  of  sugar  continued 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year  with  slight 
finctuations,  and  planters  in  Cuba  not  only  saw 


After  deducting  80,000  tons  for  annual  local 
consumption,  ttie  remainder  is  exported. 

Tttacct. — Cuban  tobacco  has  of  late  years 
lost  much  of  its  prestige  through  forcing  and 
artificial  manures,  and  has  to  sustain  sharp 
competition  abroad  where  it  formerly  com- 
manded the  market,  so  that  some  years  may 
have  to  elapse  before  the  soil  can  recover  from 
the  excessive  and  indiscriminate  use  of  artifi- 
cial fertilizers.  A  few  years  ago  the  leaf  har- 
vested in  the  Vuelta  Abigo  was  not  sufficient 
to  meet  the  large  demand,  and,  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  yield,  growers  made  use  of  guanos 
of  all  sorts,  and  with  such  bad  results  that  in 
many  instances  they  find  it  now  difficult  to 
place  on  reasonable  terms  more  than  half,  and 
sometimes  less,  of  their  crops.  In  a  few  locali- 
ties only  the  soil  has  not  been  spoiled  by  spuri- 
ous manures,  and  the  leaf  grown  there  com- 
mands very  high  prices,  and  is  warmly  competed 
for  by  local  manufacturers  and  buyers  for  the 
United  States.  Notwithstanding  tlie  fact  that 
the  last  crop  has  been  of  better  quality  than 
heretofore,  a  good  many  growers  were  com- 
pelled to  abandon  tobacco-cultivation  for  a 
certain  time  and  devote  the  ground  to  other 
purposes.  It  appears  that  this  change  of  culti- 
vation is  absorbing  the  fertilizers  and  restoring 
to  the  soil  its  former  good  analities,  and,  if  one 
can  judge  from  the  splendid  appearance  of  the 
leaf  and  the  ready  sale  it  now  meets  with,  it 
would  seem  that  the  Vuelta  Ab^o  yields  arc 
regaining  their  former  renown. 

The  total  tobacco  production  is  estimated 
at  between  400,000  and  500,000  quintals  (one 
quintal  equals  101}  pounds  American).  As  is 
well  known,  that  grown  in  the  Vuelta  Abiyo, 
or  district  west  of  Havana,  is  the  best  kind, 
and  has  given  Cuba  its  well-earned  reputation. 
About  67,000  acres  are  cultivated  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  only  about  one  fourth  of  the  product 
is  manufactured  in  the  island.  Very  large 
quantities  of  the  leaf  are  exported  in  bales  and 
rolled  abroad. 

dgars. — It  is  evident,  however,  that,  given 
the  total  production  and  corresponding  result 
in  the  manufactured  form,  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  cigars  sold  in  Europe  and  elsewhere  as 
Havana  cigars  have  the  slightest  claim  to  a 
connection  with  Cuba.  The  chief  and  only 
important  manufactories  of  these  cigars  are  in 
Havana,  and  much  care  and  money  are  ex- 
pended in  producing  a  handsome-looking  arti- 
cle. As  much  as  $40  (gold")  per  1,000  is  paid 
to  skilled  laborers  for  maxing  up  first-class 
goods.    About  17,000  operatives  are  employeil 
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in  this  mannfactnre  in  IlavanA  alone.  No 
reallj  fine-flavored  aroinatio  leaf  bas  been  har- 
Tested  since  1881.  Great  hopes  were  enter- 
tained or  the  1885  crop,  and  it  was  admitted  tbat 
the  quality  was  ezcelleot  and  the  yield  large. 

In  September  severe  measures  were  adopted, 
both  in  Havana  and  Porto  Rioo,  to  prevent 
the  fraudulent  importation  into  Cuba  of  low 
classes  of  foreign  tobacoo  as  Porto-Rican  pro- 
ductionsi. 

CanMisei — ^Tbe  American  trade  with  Cuba 
is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


lt>38 


luiymt  irain  Cws 

hlotlM 

UbUmI  Stalci. 


42.806,098  pesoa. 
57,181.497     " 
65,544,584     ** 


DotncsUe  export 
ftwn  the  United 
BlatMteCab^ 


8.719,195  peaofl. 
10.561,8S0     •* 
14,667,918     »» 


Toul  fendt. 


51,026,288  pesos. 
67,744,877     ** 
80,112,4fiS     ** 


Decrease  between  1885  and  1883  of  $29,- 
087,164,  or  37  per  cent,  due  nearly  altogether 
to  the  decline  in  sngar  and  temporary  impov- 
erishment of  Cuban  planters. 

The  sugar  exportation  from  Cuba  in  recent 
years  has  been : 


BOOStUEADS. 

BOXES. 

>• 

T9«h« 

UoiUd 
Statw. 

Totel 
hc»(l>. 

Too*. 

To  Um 
United 

SUlM. 

Totd 
bom. 

TOfDS. 

i*«... 

1»H2.... 
IKSl.... 

isao.... 

59a,582 

788,127 
624,538 
681,154 

610,500 
810,995 
666.978 
723,724 

878,466 

600,TS9 
411,856 
449,997 

108,278 

98.604 

10<»,B19 

115,202 

164,060 
195,102 
l»l,82i? 
241,295 

84,789 
87,009 
86,>»1 
4%846 

BalliiadSt — ^Powerful  syndicates  of  European 
bankers  signified  to  the  home  Government  in 
July  their  readiness  to  advance  $40,000,000 
for  the  completion  of  the  Cuban  railroad  sys- 
tem, on  guarantees  by  both  the  Madrid  and 
Cuban  treasuries.  The  first  lines  to  be  built 
are  to  measure  891  kilometres,  as  follow : 

Baata  CIsrm  to  CHeeo  de  Avtla,  Ha  San  Andres 150  kilo. 

Ciei^o  de  AtIIa  to  Puerto  Principe 100  ** 

Puerto  Principo  to  Victoria  de  las  Tomaa 125  ** 

Ssnte  Cms  del  Sor  to  Paeno  Prindpfl 78  *»■ 

ViebcMte  do  laa  Toaias  to  Enramadaa,  f>ia  Bayama .  169  ** 

»♦»•'*  *»    Uolguin..  159  *» 

Bayamo  to  ManzanlHo 54  **  * 

Criato  to  SaaU  Catalina  del  Onaao 50  •* 

Total 891  Wlo. 

Tbb  will  constitute  the  Cuban  Grand  Cen- 
tral Railway.  The  entire  line  is  to  be  finished 
in  six  years ;  the  Government  guarantees  for 
ninel7-nine  years  an  annuity  of  8  per  cent,  on 
the  capital  invested.  Should  the  earnings  not 
cover  the  expense  during  a  year,  the  railroad 
company  loses  the  difference ;  if,  on  the  other 


am 
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handf  the  net  earnings  exceed  8  per  cent.,  the 
Government  is  to  receive  50  per  cent,  of  the 
surplus.  The  Government  engages  to  pay  its 
8  per  cent  subsidy  in  gold  quarterly.  The 
syndicate  estimates  that  the  cost  of  the  entire 
line  wiU  reach  $24,465,000. 

On  March  16,  the  branch  line  of  railway  be- 
tween Santo  Domingo  and  La  Esperanza,  con- 
structed by  the  Cardenas  and  Tncaro  Railroad 
CompaAy,  was  thrown  open  to  traffic,  estab- 


lishing direct  communication  between  Havana 
and  Santa  Clara.  On  November  6  the  rail- 
road between  Holguin  and  Gib4ra  went  into 
operation. 

In  May  authority  was  given  to  the  Juragna 
Iron  Company  (limited)  to  build  a  narrow- 
gauge  railway  between  the  Jnragua  mines  and 
Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Hew  SteaBflUp  Lias. — In  March  the  Catalan 
Company  of  Havana  established  a  new  line  of 
steamships,  under  the  Spanish  fiag,  between 
that  city  and  New  York. 

New  Mall  Eeite. — In  June  a  daily  mail  line 
was  established  between  New  York  and  Ha- 
vana— ^by  rail  to  Tampa,  and  thence  to  Key 
West  and  Havana  by  steamer. 

TeHtw  Fefer. — During  the  year  Dr.  C&rlos 
Finlay,  of  Havana,  experimented  on  the  in- 
oculability  of  yellow  fever.  The  disease  was 
found  to  be  transmissible  only  from  the  third 
to  the  sixth  day.  Out  of  eleven  inoculations, 
six  were  successful,  one  doubtful,  and  four 
negative.  The  inoculations  were  brought  about 
by  the  use  of  mosquitoes,  which  were  first 
caused  to  sting  patients  suffering  from  the 
fever,  and  afterward  allowed  to  sting  persons 
whom  it  was  Intended  to  inoculate.  What- 
ever may  be  the  result  of  Dr.  Finlay's  inocu- 
latory  experiments  against  yellow  fever,  the 
ease  with  which  a  disease  may  be  transmitted 
by  the  sting  of  an  insect  is  an  important  addi- 
tion to  the  history  of  zymotic  diseases. 

Patriotie  CMtrlbitkHis. — ^Throughout  the  year, 
in  spite  of  the  dull  times  and  gloomy  aspect  of 
affairs,  both  Spaniards  and  Cubans  liberally 
contributed  their  share  toward  alleviating  the 
sufferings  of  their  fellow- subjects  in  the  Penin- 
sula. Large  amounts  of  money  were  sent  to 
the  sufferers  by  the  earthquakes  at  Granada, 
Malaga,  and  vicinity,  and  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  to  those  from  cholera.  When  German 
encroachments  in  the  Caroline  Islands  threat- 
ened the  friendly  relations  between  the  two 
countries,  private  funds  were  immediately 
raised  in  Cuba  for  building  a  man-of-war,  and 
for  strengthening  the  coast  defenses. 

The  American  Consul-General  at  Havana  is 
Mr.  Ramon  O.  Williams. 

CURREIICT,  BIMiTrALLIC.  Gold  and  silver 
have  been  chosen  by  the  universal  consent  of 
mankind  in  the  past  as  the  materials  best  suit- 
ed for  money,  and  until  late  years  it  has  been  a 
matter  of  indifference  which  metal  was  used, 
because  both  have  remained  more  or  less  sta- 
ble in  value.  Since  1850,  however,  the  rela- 
tions of  these  two  metals  have  been  seriously 
disturbed,  and  we  have  consequently  heard  of 
the  difficulties  to  which  they  have  given  rise, 
60  that  from  this  discussion  has  come  the  the- 
ory of  bimetallism.  It  aims  to  keep  in  con- 
current circulation  both  gold  and  silver  at  some 
fixed  ratio,  and  proposes  that  both  gold  and 
silver  shall,  at  that  ratio,  have  unlimited  legal- 
tender  power.  Advocates  of  this  theory  hold 
that,  if  several  states  were  to  agree  npon  a 
common  ratio,  this  could  be  maintained  with- 
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ont  a  fall  in  either  metal.  This  implies  that  metallism,  moreover,  implies  that  both  gold  and 
the  Government  should  permit ''  free  coinage  "  silver  should  be  unlimited  legal  tender  in  pay- 
of  both  metals.  Free  coinage  is  the  privilege  ment  of  public  and  private  debts.  This  does 
given  to  any  person  to  bring  bullion  to  the  mint  not  permit  any  one  to  buy  an  article  by  offer- 
to  be  coined  at  the  legal  rate.  For  example,  ing  legal-tender  money,  but  only  permits  a  per- 
if  the  mint  ratio  is  16  :  1,  every  person  having  son  to  pay  existing  debts  with  that  money, 
silver  or  gold  bullion  is  permitted  to  have  it    Originally  money  was  an  artificial  invention  to 

obviate  the  inconvenience  of 
barter,  and  the  courts  later 
were  obliged  in  suits  between 
debtor  and  creditor  to  decide 
what  was  a  legal  satisfaction 
for  the  debt  A  legal-tender 
law  should  properly  carry  out 
the  preferences  of  the  com- 
munity, and  make  as  a  legal 
means  of  payment  only  t£at 
which  is  sanctioned  by  gen- 
eral use. 

Bimetallism  depends  on  the 
poesibility  of  keeping  the  ra- 
tio between  gold  and  silver 
in  the  bullion  market,  and 
in  the  legal  proportion,  the 
same.  Its  advocates  hold 
that  a  demand  might  be  cre- 
ated by  law  sufficient  to  keep 
these  ratios  the  same;  that 
if  many  states  should  open 
their  mints  to  free  coinage, 
the  demand  thereby  created 
for  a  metal  that  showed  a 
tendency  to  decline  in  value 
would  keep  it  from  falling. 
On  the  other  side,  it  is  point- 
ed out  that  in  1850  there  was 
generally  free  coinage  of  sil- 
ver, at  least  in  the  United 
States,  Germany,  France,  and 
the  various  states  on  the  Con- 
tinent ;  but  that  in  spite  of  it 
a  serious  fall  in  silver  has 
taken  place.  Opponents  of 
bimetallism  assert  that  nat- 
ural causes  are  constantly  in 
operation  whose  force  can 
not  be  nullified  by  the  arti- 
ficial action  of  law  in  cre- 
ating a  demand.  They  show 
that  the  market  ratio  be- 
tween gold  and  silver,  which 
depends  on  general  forces,  in- 
dependent of  law,  has  never 
remained  for  any  length  of 
time  the  same  as  the  legal 
ratio ;  and  they  declare  that, 
for  this  reason,  no  case  is 
known  where  gold  and  silver 
have  been  maintained  for  any 
length  of  time  in  concurrent 
coined  (by  paying  the  usual  charges,  or  seign-  circulation.  The  accompanying  chart  will  aho  w 
iorage)  into  coins  in  which  there  are  sixteen  what  have  been  the  facts  as  to  the  fall  in  the 
times  as  many  grains  of  pure  silver  as  of  pure  ratio  of  silver  to  gold  from  1500  to  1880.  The 
gold  in  equivalent  denominations.    When  only    ratio  is  now  1 :  20. 

the  Government  is  permitted  to  coin  either  Whenever  two  metals  are  both  legal  tender, 
metal,  then  free  coinage  does  not  exist.    Bi-    as  soon  as  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
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market  and  the  mint  ratios,  Gresham's  law  argned  that  the  demand  for  the  cheapening 
comes  into  operation.  For  example,  oar  pres-  metal  arises  solely  because  it  is  cheaper,  and 
ent  silver  dollars  are  coined  at  a  ratio  to  gold  that  as  it  tends  to  rise  in  valne  to  its  former 
coins  of  1 :  16  (more  exactly,  1 :  15*988),  so  position  the  demand  f6r  it  will  fall  off;  so  that 
that  sixteen  ounces  of  silver,  when  coined,  are  it  can  not  rise  wholly  to  the  level  it  held  before. 
made  into  as  many  dollars  as  one  oonce  of  gold.  Bnt  as  the  dearer  metal  falls  to  meet  it,  the 
But  in  the  bullion  market,  in  which  gold  and  relative  values  may,  conceivably,  be  the  same 
silver  are  exchanged  for  each  other  as  other  as  before,  wliile  both  metals  have  become 
articles  of  merchandise,  it  now  requires  twenty  cheaper  as  regards  other  commodities.  That 
ounces  of  silver  to  buy  one  ounce  of  gold ;  that  is,  the  cheaper  metal,  under  the  compensatory 
is,  the  market  ratio  is  1  :  20.  If  we  had  free  theory,  would  drag  down  the  dearer  with  it, 
coinage,  Gresham^s  law  would  begin  to  oper-  until  both  resumed  tlie  same  relative  positions 
ate  with  great  rapidity.  That  law  is,  *^  The  on  a  plane  of  lower  value.  In  short,  the 
cheaper  metal  drives  out  the  dearer.^'  The  rea-  compensatory  action,  under  every  event  that 
son  is,  because  there  is  a  profit  in  it  to  money-  cheapened  either  metal,  would  invariably  lower 
brokers.  A  man  having  an  ounce  of  gold  can  the  standard  of  deferred  payments,  or  the 
take  it  either  to  the  mint  to  be  coined,  or  to  amount  to  be  paid  at  the  maturity  of  long 
the  bullion  market;  if  to  the  former,  the  gold  contracts.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  urged,  in 
coin  will  exchange  for  bnt  sixteen  ounces  of  regard  to  the  compensatory  action,  that,  al- 
silver  coin ;  if  to  the  latter,  it  will  exciiange  though  it  does  not  expose  prices  to  the  ex- 
for  twenty  ounces  of  silver  bullion.  He  will  treme  fluctuation  of  both  metals,  yet  it  does 
gain  by  selling  hU  gold  as  bullion ;  for  on  buy-  expose  prices  to  more  frequent  fluctuations 
ing  twenty  ounces  of  silver  with  his  one  ounce  than  would  be  the  case  with  but  a  single  stand- 
of  gold,  he  can  retain  four  ounces  as  profit,  take  ard ;  and  that  each  of  these  frequent  fluctuations 
the  remaining  sixteen  ounces  to  the  mint,  and  must,  in  order  that  any  "  compensation  "  may 
have  it  there  put  into  the  form  of  silver  coin,  be  felt,  be  such  that  one  metal  would  be  driven 
which  (as  long  as  any  gold  coins  remain  in  circu-  out  of  circulation,  for  only  when  the  demand 
lation),  when  passed  from  hand  to  hand  for  gold  is  centered  on  one  metal  and  withdrawn  from 
coins,  will  give  him  an  ounce  of  gold  in  gold  the  other  can  any  equilibratory  force  be  shown. 
coins.  He  can  then  melt  his  ounce  of  gold  So  that  it  is  urged  that  the  compensatory 
coin,  sell  it  as  bullion  for  twenty  ounces  of  sil-  action  can  be  effective  only  by  alternately 
ver  bullion,  and  again  repeat  his  operation,  changing  the  standard  of  prices  from  silver 
Tbifl  will  go  on  so  long  as  any  gold  coins  re-  to  gold  or  from  gold  to  silver.  If  countries 
main  in  circulation.  It  is,  then,  more  profitable  are  asked  to  join  an  international  league  in 
to  uae  gold  as  bullion  than  as  coin,  while  it  is  order,  by  the  compensatory  action,  to  main- 
more  profitable  to  use  silver  as  coin  than  as  tain  the  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver,  it 
bullion — so  that,  by  Gresham's  law,  the  cheap-  means  that  states  must  submit  to  seeing  the 
er  metal,  silver,  will  drive  out  of  circulation  the  cheapened  metal  drive  out  the  dearer.  A  coun- 
dearer  metal,  gold.  The  difference  between  the  try  which,  by  virtue  of  its  large  wealth,  great 
market  and  mint  ratios  need  be  but  slight  to  set  transactions,  and  habits  of  trade,  had  found 
in  motion  the  force  that  will  drive  one  metal  gold  more  convenient  than  the  heavier  and 
ont  of  nse.  Unless  the  legal  ratio  be  constantly  cheaper  silver,  would  scarcely  submit  to  this, 
changed  to  suit  the  market  ratio,  it  is  evident  Such  economic  difiiculties  make  agreements  on 
that  only  one  metal  will  be  in  nse.  This  would  a  given  ratio  by  an  international  monetary 
not  be  a  bimetallic  currency,  bnt  a  monome-  league  almost  impossible.  The  political  diffi- 
taUio  currency,  composed  alternately  of  which-  culties  are  serious  enough. 
ever  metal  happened  to  be  the  cheaper.  Still  further  it  is  urged  that  if  silver  is  de- 
It  has  been  urged,  however,  by  advocates  of  monetized,  as  it  has  been  by  Germany,  it  will 
bimetallism  that  a  double  standard  creates  a  greatly  increase  the  demand  for  gold,  and  so 
compensatory  action  by  which  a  fall  in  either  increase  its  valne  that  there  will  be  a  disas- 
metal  is  at  once  counteracted.  When  the  value  trous  fall  in  prices ;  in  short,  that  there  will 
of  one  of  the  legal-tender  metals  faUs,  the  other  not  be  enough  gold  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
will  be  at  a  premium,  and  the  cheaper  metal  trade.  This  idea  appears  of  late  in  the  asser- 
wiU  drive  ont  the  dearer.  The  demand  for  the  tion  that  there  has  been  an  **  appreciation ''  of 
cheaper  metal  will,  it  is  said,  keep  its  valne  up,  gold.  It  is  sometimes  believed  that  the  stock 
while  the  withdrawal  of  demand  from  the  of  gold  in  the  world  is  insufficient  for  the  needs 
dearer  metal  will  canse  its  value  to  fall.  This  of  commerce,  and  that  the  annual  production 
^equilibratory''  action,  it  is  said,  will  make  is  falling  off.  To  this  it  is  repliea  that  the 
the  medium  of  payments  more  stable  during  stock  of  gold  has  been  increased  since  1850  to 
periods  of  long  contracts ;  that  '^  the  desire  of  such  an  extent  that  a  large  amount  of  the  new 
every  debtor  to  meet  his  maturing  obligations  supply  (to  1883,  about  $4,238,000,000)  has  been 
in  the  cheapening  metal ''  will  work  to  counter-  made  available  for  money  nses ;  that  this  great 
act  the  force  that  is  lowering  its  valne.  The  snm  has  been  absorbed  into  the  circulation  of 
very  fkct  of  the  increased  demand  for  the  countries  before  using  silver;  and  that  silver  has 
cheapened  metal  impliea  a  lessened  demand  been  thrust  out  of  nse  by  some  nations,  only 
for  tne  dearer  one.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  because  of  the  opportunity  which  has  been 
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afforded  of  taking  gold  in  place  of  silver.  The 
increased  gold  supply  found  its  market  in  being 
coined  ioto  money,  and  in  this  capacity  it  was 
in  direct  competition  wit!i  silver ;  and  as  the 
preferred  metal,  when  either  could  be  had,  tbe 
gold  was  accepted,  and  silver  was  willingly  giv- 
en up.  Such,  it  is  said,  has  been  the  canse  of 
tbe  demonetization  of  silver  in  recent  years ; 
and  as  it  has  gone  on  only  as  the  place  of  silver 
was  occupied  by  the  rising  tide  of  gold,  it  does 
not  imply  any  increase  in  the  value  of  the  lat- 
ter ;  that  the  willingness  of  all  countries  to  take 
gold  in  preference  to  silver  has  only  saved  gold 
from  failing  instead  of  silver.  The  increased 
quantity  of  either  metal,  if  both  are  used  for 
tbe  same  purpose,  must  result  in  a  decline  of 
value  somewhere;  and  if  the  desires  of  man- 
kind are  best  satisfied  by  the  gold,  they  will 
let  silver  go,  and  let  it  take  care  of  itself, 
whether  its  value  falls  or  not.  If  flour  and 
oatmeal  are  both  used  for  food,  and  if  flour  be- 
comes abundant,  so  that  people  formerly  using 
oatmeal  can  have  tbe  more  agreeable  food, 
there  will  be  less  demand  for  the  poorer  arti- 
cle. That  is,  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  the 
better  of  two  articles  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, will  result  in  a  full  in  the  value  of  the 
poorer. 
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That  the  increase  in  the  supply  of  gold  since 
1850  has  been  greater  in  proportion  than  silver 
can  be  seen  by  the  annexed  diagrams,  which 
show  the  relative  production  of  gold  and  silver 
from  the  discovery  of  America  to  1850,  and  the 
snme  from  1850  to  1875.  It  wiU  be  seen  from 
this  that,  in  twenty-five  years  after  1850,  as 
much  gold  was  produced  in  the  world  as  had 
been  produced  in  the  857  years  from  the  dis- 
covery of  America  to  1860.  This  vast  addi- 
tion to  the  gold  supply  has  produced  great 
perturbations  in  the  monetary  world,  and  has 
had  no  little  influence  on  the  value  of  silver 
itself.  The  diagrams  give  the  production  only 
to  1875,  because  in  the  next  year  came  the 
great  fall  in  the  value  of  silver.  The  following 
are  the  figures  of  the  average  annual  produc- 
tion of  gold  and  silver  as  they  are  given  by 
Dr.  Adolf  Soetbeer : 


It  will  be  seen  that  even  in  1888  tbe  gold 
product  was  2^  times  as  great  as  in  1841-1850, 
although  it  is  not  as  high  as  in  the  exceptional 
period  from  1851-1860.  From  1498  to  1888, 
of  the  total  production  of  gold,  56*1  per  cent, 
of  it  was  produced  in  1851-1888;  while  of  the 
total  silver  pro<luced  in  the  same  period,  only 
25'6  per  cent,  was  produced  in  1851-1883. 
These  facts  do  not  seem  to  indicate  any  reason 
for  thinking  that  the  production  of  gold  of  late 
years  has  been  inadequate.  And  the  value  of 
gold  is  determined  by  the  relation  between  the 
total  supply  (not  the  annual  supply)  and  the 
total  demand  of  the  world ;  and  as  the  stock 
now  available  is  increased  by  the  $4,288,000,000 
produced  in  1851-1888,  the  fear  of  a  gold  fam- 
ine is  hardly  justified.  Additional  demands 
for  gold  have  only  been  sufficient,  if  that,  to 
prevent  its  value  from  falling.  But  when  sil- 
ver is  produced  in  large  quantities,  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  will  be  adopted  instead  of  gold, 
in  tbe  way  that  the  gold  has  been  adopted  in- 
stead of  silver.  This  shows  the  different  ways 
in  which  gold  and  silver  are  viewed  as  regards 
their  commercial  and  monetary  uses.  Increase 
the  supply  of  gold,  and  an  increased  field  for  its 
employment  will  be  found  among  commercial 
nations;  but  increase  the  quantity  of  silver, 
and  the  world  will  not  (?ive  up  gold  to  make 
room  for  it.   Consequently,  silver  falls  in  value. 

As  soon  as  the  new  gold  supply  produced  a 
change  in  its  value  relatively  to  silver  (the  ratio 
falling  below  1 :  151^),  France  began  to  receive 
gold  and  expel  silver.  Since  1808  France  had 
had  a  bimetallic  system  at  a  ratio  of  1:16^. 
Of  course,  when  the  market  value  changed 
after  1808,  so  that  the  ratio  ran  up  to  1 :  15*7, 
silver  drove  gold  out  of  circulation  in  accord- 
ance with  Gresham^s  law,  and  the  chief  currency 
of  France  to  1850  was  virtually  silver.  After 
1850  the  reverse  was  true.  The  cheapened 
gold  changed  the  ratio  until  it  fell  below  1 :  l&l; 
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conseanentlj,  by  Gresluun^s  law,  the  cheaper  yer,  India  waA  unable  to  import  as  much  as  she 
^Id  drove  out  the  dearer  silver.  This  took  did  from  1854  to  1867,  and  could  not  as  then 
place  on  a  large  scale,  and  from  1852  to  1864  hold  up  the  value.  But  it  will  be  seen  hj  the 
France  imported  $680^000,000  of  gold,  and  ex-  chart  that  imports  of  silver  into  India  fell  off 
ported  $345,000,000  of  silver.  After  1865  the  some  years  before  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver 
monetary  policy  of  France  is  connected  with    (since  1872). 

that  of  the  Latin  Union,  which  was  formed  in  Germany,  after  the  consolidation  of  tbe  em- 
that  year,  and  of  which  France  was  the  leading  pire  at  the  close  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War, 
state.  decided  to  establish  a  uniform  currency  in  all 

The  silver  that  France  discarded  was  most-  her  states.  Furnished  with  $50,000,000  of 
ly  sent  to  India  and  the  East.  In  fact,  Ori-  gold  from  France,  and  with  the  means  given 
ental  countries  have  always  had  a  seeming-  her  by  the  indemnity  paid  by  France,  she  acou- 
ly  unsatisfied  demand  for  silver.  The  semi-  mulated  from  England,  and  elsewhere,  enough 
civilized  people  of  these  countries,  with  their  gold  to  warrant  her  in  making  a  great  change 
insatiate  passion  for 
ornament,  deck  their 
women  and  children 
with  all  the  silver  dec- 
orations their  wealth 
will  buy.  A  silver- 
smith goes  about  from 
huuse  to  house,  melting 
up  coins,  and  making 
ornaments  for  the  in- 
mates. India,  more- 
over, with  a  population 
of  237,000,000,  has  no 
small  demand  for  sil- 
ver as  a  medium  of  ex- 
change, or  money.  A 
semi  -  civilized  nation 
will  always  use  the 
least  valuable  metal, 
silver,  because  the  arti- 
cles commonly  bought 
and  sold  will  be  of  com- 
paratively small  value. 
With  Eastern  nations, 
therefore,  trade  is  car- 
ried on  chiefly  by  silver 
payments.  From  1854 
to  1867  the  shipments 
of  silver  to  India  were 
abnormally  large,  for 
unusual  reasons,  and  so 
all  the  Burplas  of  silver 
discarded  by  France 
found  a  market,  and 
thereby  India  saved  sil- 
ver at  that  time  from 

an  impending  fall  in  value.  The  accompanying  in  her  coinage  from  silver  to  gold.  With  $28,- 
chart  will  show  the  movement  of  silver  to  India,  000,000  of  old  gold  coins,  and  anew  amount 
from  1852  to  1882.  Since  1867  the  balance  due  of  $414,000,000  (the  additional  sum  coined  to 
to  India  has  fallen  off,  because  of  an  increase  1880),  a  single  gold  standard  was  established, 
of  remittances  from  India  to  London.  Indian  This  was  accomplished  by  a  temporary  bimetal- 
taxes  are  levied  in  silver,  and  so  the  India  lie  currency  by  the  act  of  Dec.  4,  1871,  which 
Council  in  London  draw  bills  of  exchange  on  created  a  gold  coin  of  fuU  legal-tender  value  at 
this  amount  of  taxes.  The  taxes  due  from  a  ratio  of  15^  :  1  with  existing  silver  coins; 
India  to  London,  the  interest  on  her  debts,  and  the  coinage  of  large  silver  coins  was  dis- 
pensions,  etc.,  have  increased  the  sum  to  be  continued.  The  act  of  July  9, 1878,  continued 
paid  by  India  to  $75,000,000  in  1876,  and  to  the  policy  by  establishing  a  single  legal  stand- 
this  extent  shipments  of  silver  from  London  ard  of  gold,  and  a  subsidiary  coinage  of  silver, 
have  been  obviated.  That  is,  India  Council  overvalued  about  Hp^r  cent.,  ^fber  the  prin- 
billa,  when  sold,  save  the  shipment  of  silver  ciple  of  that  of  the  United  States.  The  silver, 
from  the  West.  Therefore,  when  any  further  wnich  formerly  constituted  the  sole  medium  of 
attempts  after  1870  were  made  to  give  up  sil-    exdiange,  was  ordered  to  be  withdrawn*    In 
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1870  ao  amount  of  $875,000,000  was  oatstand- 
log,  of  which  abont  $270,000,000  have  been 
withdrawn,  leaving  about  $105,000,000  still 
outstanding.  Of  the  amount  withdrawn,  only 
$141,000,000  has  been  sold  as  bullion  in  the 
open  market,  to  May,  1879,  when  sales  were 
suspended  by  the  German  Government.  About 
$106,000,000  of  the  old  silver  was,  by  1880,  re- 
coined  in  small  denominations,  and  this  amount 
will  probably  be  increased,  because  of  an  in- 
crease of  population. 

The  presence  of  the  neW  gold  has  thus  had 
a  great  effect  on  the  currencies  of  France  and 
Germany.  Both  gold  and  silver  being  used  as 
money,  an  increase  in  the  one  displaces  the 
other  and  less  preferred  metal.  Silver  began 
to  fall  as  early  as  1872,  inasmuch  as  India  and 
the  East  could  not  take  as  large  an  amount  as 
before.  This  tendency  received  another  stimu- 
lus from  the  action  of  the  Latin  Union.  The 
process  already  described,  by  which  France 
allowed  gold  to  displace  silver  from  1852  to 
18d5,  acted  in  the  same  way  in  all  the  coun- 
tries that  used  the  franc  system  —  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy.  And,  as  at  that  time 
the  smaller  coins  were  of  the  same  standard  as 
the  five- franc  pieces,  whenever  it  became  prof- 
itable to  displace  the  large  silver  coins,  the 
small  ones  also  disappeared.  This  difficulty 
was  met  (just  as  in  the  United  States  in  1853) 
by  reducing  the  standard  of  the  small  coins. 
But  the  several  countries  did  not  adopt  the 
same  standard.  Switzerland  chose  '800  and 
France  '835,  and  the  cheaper  Swiss  coins  drove 
out  the  dearer  French  coins,  since  both  were 
received  equally  in  the  two  countries.  Such 
difficulties  brought  the  suggestion  from  Bel- 
gium for  some  uniform  system  of  coinage, 
which  was  followed  by  the  establishment, 
through  a  treaty  si^ed  Dec.  23,  1865,  of  the 
Latin  Monetary  Union,  **  so  far  as  regards  the 
weight,  finenes^  diameter,  and  circulation  of 
their  gold  and  silver  coinage."  Desired  at  first 
to  secure  a  uniform  subsidiary  currency,  the 
convention  extended  to  all  their  coins.  Their 
gold  and  silver  coins,  down  to  and  including 
the  five  francs,  were  all  to  be  '900  fine  (^  pure), 
and  the  silver  pieces  below  five  francs  to  be 
'885  fine.  The  ratio  of  1  :  15i  was  retained, 
and  any  one  could  bring  either  gold  or  silver 
bullion  to  be  coined  at  the  mints.  As  soon, 
however,  as  silver  began  to  fall  in  value  after 
1872,  the  market  ratio  diverged  from  the  legd 
ratio,  and  it  was  evident  that,  if  **  free  coinage" 
were  allowed,  silver  alone  would  be  presented 
to  the  mints  and  gold  withdrawn  from  circu- 
lation. In  November,  1878,  the  market  ratio 
was  1  :  16.  To  prevent  the  loss  of  their  gold, 
which  had  come  in  since  1850,  the  Latin  Union, 
Jan.  80,  1874,  promptly  suspended  "free  coin- 
age "  of  silver,  and,  as  silver  continued  to  fall  in 
value  until  the  extraordinary  panic  in  the  silver 
market  in  1 87(^  they  were  led  m  1 878  to  cease  all 
coinage  of  silver  whatever.  So  that  to-day  the 
mints  of  the  Latin  Union  are  closed  to  silver. 

In   July,  1876,  the  fall  of   silver,  which 


began  in  1872,  reached  its  lowest  recorded 
price  of  46}^.,  indicating  a  ratio  of  gold  to  sil- 
ver of  1  :  20*17  (found  by  dividing  943  by  the 
price  in  pence).  As  compared  with  60id.,  the 
average  price  in  1872,  this  is  a  fall  of  22  per 
cent.  It  may  be  asked,  however,  whether  this 
was  a  fall  in  silver  or  a  rise  in  gold,  since  silver 
is  quoted  in  gold  prices.  Of  course,  if  the 
parchasing  power  of  gold  remained  unchanged 
during  this  time,  this  fall  in  the  gold  price  of 
silver  would  indicate  a  fall  not  merely  in  re- 
lation to  gold,  but  to  all  other  commodities. 
The  movement  of  prices  at  this  time  may  be 
seen  by  the  following  portion  of  the  figures 
given  annually  by  the  London  "Economist": 
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2,200 
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2,612 
8,575 
8,564 
8,024 
2,682 
2,666 

YEARS. 
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2,^85 
2,94T 
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1S66 

1S67 

1875. 

2,778 

1868 

1676 

2,711 

1669 

1877 

2,728 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  of  index  num- 
bers that  prices  were  as  high  in  1876  and  1877 
as  they  were  in  1875,  and  even  higher  than 
they  were  from  1868  to  1871.  It  is  true, there- 
fore, that,  so  far  as  these  prices  show  anything, 
the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  was  a  fall  rela- 
tively to  all  commodities,  and  not  gold  alone. 
The  chart  on  page  281  will  show  the  move- 
ment of  the  value  of  silver  from  1870  to  1884. 
The  line  shows  the  movement  of  the  average 
prices  for  each  year,  without  giving  the  ups 
and  downs  in  each  year.  During  the  month  of 
September,  1885,  the  price  fell  to  47<2.,  which 
is  a  price  not  produced  by  a  panic,  but  is  the 
result  of  more  or  less  permanent  causes.  So 
that  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  in  the  market  is 
now  more  than  1  :  20.  The  following  table 
will  give  the  average  prices  for  the  year,  and 
the  corresponding  ratios,  from  Pixley  and 
AbelPs  tables  since  1883: 
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The  United  States,  perhaps,  presents  the  best  the  real  reason,  probably,  was  that  Benton  and 
illastration  of  a  bimetallic  carrency,  and  her  the  anti-bank  party  wished  a  ratio  of  1  :  16, 
experience  is  very  instructive.  Under  the  which,  by  overvaluing  gold,  would  bring  it  into 
leadership  of  Hamilton,  Congress  adopted  a  circulation.  The  change  was  brought  about 
system  of  bimetallism  in  1792,  at  the  begin-  by  leaving  the  silver  dollar  of  the  same  weight, 
ning  of  our  monetary  history.  It  was  an  ex-  and  by  reducing  the  grains  of  pure  gold  in  the 
ample  of  strict  bimetallism ;  that  is,  an  attempt  equivalent  of  a  dollar  from  24'75  grains  to  28*2 
to  select  a  legal  ratio  that  should  be  in  ac-  grains,  a  reduction  of  about  6  per  cent.  This 
cord  with  the  market  ratio,  and  so  to  secure  has  been  regarded  by  some  writers  as  a  debase- 
the  concurrent  circula- 
tion of  both  gold  and  sil- 
ver. No  scheme  can  be 
called  bimetallic  which 
does  not  have  this  in 
view.  The  legal  ratio 
chosen  was  15  :  1 ;  so 
that  fifteen  times  as 
many  grains  of  pure 
silver  should  be  found 
in  a  dollar  of  silver  as 
of  pure  gold  in  a  dollar 
of  gold.  And  it  so  hap- 
pened that,  in  the  bull- 
ion market,  one  grain 
of  gold  exchanged  for 
fifteen  grains  of  silver. 
Thus  the  market  and 
mint  ratios  coincided, 
and  had  there  never 
been  any  divergence 
both  gold  and  silver 
would  have  continued 
to  circulate  side  by  side. 
But  the  ratio  of  silver 
to  gold  changed,  be- 
cause of  a  serious  fall 
in  the  value  of  silver 
due  to  the  extraordi- 
nary production  from 
the  Mexican  mines  be- 
tween 1780  and  1820; 
and  even  after  the  pro- 
duction fell  off,  the  ef- 
fects of  the  past  produc- 
tion on  the  total  supply 
still  kept  its  value  down. 

By  1806  the  market  was  so  far  from  the  mint  ment  of  our  standard,  since  the  silver  coin 
ratio  that  silver  had  begun  to  drive  gold  out  of  that  was  retained  as  the  standard  had  fallen 
circalation,  and  by  1818  the  absence  of  gold  was  in  value,  as  before  explained, 
the  cause  of  general  remark,  and  the  subject  of  In  1837  a  change  was  made  in  the  amount  of 
a  resolution  introduced  into  Congress.  So  that  alloy  in  the  coins.  Since  1792,  the  gold  coins 
only  for  a  few  years  after  1792,  during  which  had  contained  ^  alloy,  and  the  silver  about  ^ 
the  market  ratio  coincided  with  the  mint  ratio  alloy  (that  is,  871 1  grains  pure  out  of  416  grains 
of  15  :  1,  could  gold  have  circulated  equally  standard  weight).  The  act  of  1887  established 
with  silver.  Bn^  in  fact,  very  little  gold  was  the  common  fineness  of  -ff^,  or  '900,  for  both 
ever  in  circulation  during  this  time.  gold  and  silver  coins,  by  which  the  silver  dol- 

In  1884,  after  discussion  and  reports  to  Con-  lar  kept  the  same  amount  of  pure  silver  in  it, 
gress  for  fifteen  years,  new  legislation  was  but  weighed  412i  grains  of  standard  weight 
reached,  which  changed  the  legal  ratio  from  After  1884  gold  began  to  drive  out  silver,  and 
1 :  15  to  1  :  16.  The  market  ratio  during  this  the  increasing  product  of  the  mines  of  Russia, 
time  remained  about  1  :  15*7,  so  that  the  legal  California,  and  Australia,  by  cheapening  gold, 
and  market  ratios  were  not  the  same,  as  had  continned  the  movement,  so  that  the  United 
been  the  case  in  1792.  It  was  believed  by  States  was  soon  denuded  of  all  its  silver,  even 
some  that  as  the  value  of  silver  was  falling,  a  of  the  small  coins.  Since  1792  the  subsidiary 
farther  fall  should  be  anticipated  by  putting  silver  coins  had  been  of  weights  proportional 
the  legal  ratio  beyond  the  market  ratio;  but    to  the  dollar-piece;  that  is,  two  half-dollars  had 
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contained  871}-  grains  of  pore  silver.    So  that  gress  now  simply  gave  permisBion  to  holders  of 

when  it  was  profitable  to  withdraw  silver  dol-  bullion  to  have  878  grains  of  pure  silver  put  into 

lar-pieces,  it  was  equally  profitable  to  withdraw  the  form  of  a  round  disk  like  a  coin,  with  the 

silver  coins  of  less  denomination.    By  1849  no  Government  stamp  on  it  to  certify  its  weight 

silver  was  to  be  bad.    This  led  to  the  act  of  and  fineness,  and  they  paid  the  United  States 

1868,  by  which  the  silver  small  coins  were  over-  the  expense  of  coinage.  The  trade-dollar  of  878 

valued.    The  silver  in  100  cents  of  subsidiary  grains  of  pure  silver  (420  grains  with  alloy) 

coins  was  reduced  from  871^  grains  to  845*6  was  heavier  than  the  Mexican  dollar,  and  pre- 

grains;  theirlegal-tender  power  changed  to  only  f  erred  to  it  in  the  East    But,  when  the  value 

$5 ;   and  their  amount  left  to  the  discretion  of  silver  fell  in  1876,  the  878  grains  beoame  not 

of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.    The  silver  only  of  less  value  than  the  gold  dollar,  but  also 

dollar-piece,  which  was  worth  104  cents  in  of  less  value  than  United  States  notes,  and 

gold,  remained  untouched.    It  had  not  been  in  came  into  circulation  at  home.    They  were, 

circulation,  and  ordinary  payments  were  made  therefore,  discontinued  by  law,  after  85,959,860 

in  gold,  the  only  coin  in  use.    This  act,  there-  had  been  coined  (to  1878). 

fore,  made  no  attempt  to  establish  bimetallism,  In  1878  the  passage  of  the  so-called  **  Bland 

but  remained  content  with  a  metallic  currency  bill ''  established  the  old  ratio  of  1 :  16  (or  since 

composed  solely  of  gold,  and  a  subsidiary  coin-  1837,  more  exactly,  1 :  15*988)  between  gold 

age  of  overvalued  oilver.  and  silver  coins,  and  required  that  silver  dollars 

In  1878,  finding  that  no  silver  dollars  had  of   412^^  grains  standard    weight  should    be 

been  in  circulation  since  1840,  and  that  they  coined  at  the  rate  of  at  least  $2,000,000,  and 

were  worth  more  than  100  cents  in  gold.  Con-  not  more  than  $4,000,000,  a  month.    These 

gress,  in  making  a  codification  of  mint  laws,  silver  dollars  were  made  an  unlimited  legal 

discontinued  the  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar  of  tender  for  public  and  private  debts.    The  origi- 

871i  grains  (or  412}  standard  weight) ;  and,  nal  bill  coutemplatea  '*  free  coinage,"  or  the 

in  the  following  year,  by  the  adoption  of  the  right  of  any  one  to  present  silver  bullion  for 

Revised  Statutes,  the   unlimited  legal-tender  coinage ;  but  this  was  stricken  out,  and  the 

quality  was  taken  away  from  it.    From  this  amount  to  be  coined  was  limited  as  above. 

time,  therefore,  until  1878,  the  United  States  This  scheme  is  in  no  sense  bimetallic.  In  1878, 

had  but  a  single  legal  metal,  and  that  gold,  for  when  the  act  was  passed,  the  market  ratio  of 

payments  beyond  $5.  gold  to  silver  was  1 :  17*88,  while  the  legal  ratio 

The  same  act  also  created  tlie  trade-dollar,  established  was  1 :  16.  This  fact,  consequently, 
in  1873,  which  was  inadvertently  included  in  makes  the  act  a  provision  ultimately  for  a  ain- 
the  list  of  subsidiary  coins  and  given  a  legal-  gle  standard  of  silver  alone ;  for,  if  free  coin- 
tender  quality  for  sums  of  $5,  but  this  was  age  had  been  allowed,  the  difference  between 
corrected  in  1876.  The  trade-dollar  was  not  a  the  mint  and  the  market  ratio  would,  in  a  few 
coin,  but  a  coined  ingot.  Its  pnrpo$(e  was  to  months,  have  driven  out  gold ;  and,  under  the 
aid  in  the  trade  with  China  and  the  East.  As  restricted  coinage,  the  same  thing  will  result 
before  explained,  these  countries  prefer  silver,  in  the  end,  although  delayed  by  the  fact  of  the 
and  until  1878  Mexican  dollars  had  been  bought  smaller  coinage  each  month.  The  Bland  bill 
for  shipment  to  China  by  our  merchants.  Con-  really  aims  at  silver  monometallism. 

D 

DAKOTA^    Territorial  GaveniMiit  ~  The  fol-  joumed  on  the  18th  of  March.    The  following 

lowing  were  the  Territorial  officers  during  the  were  the  chief  acts  of  the  session : 

year:  Governor,  Gilbert  A.  Pierce;  Secretary,  To  crMte  a  Territorial  Beputroent  of  Afrricoltare, 

J.  H.  Teller,  succeede<l  by  M.  L.  McCormack ;  and  reUiing  to  agricultural  Booietiea  and  (aire,  and 

Treasurer,  W.  H.  McVay,  succeeded  by  J.  W.  Providing  for  reporto  of  the  Bame.                      , 

Raymond ;  Auditor,  G.  X.  Ordway,  succeeded  Te^tTrf^""  """^^^  °'  ^"""^  ""^^^^^^  "^  "^^ 

by  E.  W.  Caldwell;  Superintendent  of  Public  Pioviaing  a  method  for  nimnging  the  namea  of 

Instruction,  W.  H.  H.  Beadle,  succeeded  by  towns  and  vilUigea. 

A.  S.  Jones;    Attorney-General,    Alexander  Relating  to  tiieibrecloaure  of  chattel  mortar 

Hnghem  succeeded  by  George  Kice;  Commis-  ^.IgT^^l^L^JSi^^^  "'  "«^"*'"°  °' 

sioner  of  Immigration,  Lauren  Dunlap ;  Kail-  Relatmg  to  piwfa  of  the  existence  of  ooTpomtionB. 

road  Commissioners,  William  M.  Evans,  Alex-  To  provide  fortbeoiganiiationof  new  oountiea. 

ander  Griggs,  and  William  H.  McVay.    Judi-  To  inaure  the  better  cdacation  of  practitionera  of 

ciary.  Supreme  Court:  Chief-Justice,  Alonzo  dentol8ur^^,^d  to  regulate  the  practice  of  denti«t- 

P.  Edgerton,   succeeded  ^7   ^artlett  Tripp;  '-^To  providrforlddng  depositions  in  criminal  c«r«. 

Associate  Justices,  William  h.  Church,  Sandford  To  provide  for  contesting  eleotimis  for  oonniy  offir 

A.  Hudson,  succeeded  by  William  B.  McCon-  cere,  and  for  the  location^  oounty-aeata. 

nell:  Seward  Smith,  succeeded  by  Louis  K.  To  regulate  the  receiving  and  transportation  of  ftiel 

Church;  William H.  tranci^ and C  8. Palmer  ^'^^i^^^S^^iISn^to^^^^^ 

UgUaflve  SmsImu —  The  iiegislature  met  at  Craating  the  offlce  of  Commissioner  of  Immigi»- 

Bismarck  on  the  18th  of  January,  and  ad-  tion. 
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Anthoriang  the  fonnfttioii  of  county  mnttud-insiir-  members  of  tbe  Senate  shall  not  be  less  than  twenty- 

&nce  oompAnies.  five  nor  more  than  forty-flve. 
Frovidm^  for  struok  juries.                         ^  The  Bes^ions  of  the  Legislature  shall  be  biennial. 
In  re^rd  to  the  selling  and  smoking  of  opium.  The  Legislature  first  chosen  in  to  consist  of  thirty- 
Relative  to  dealing  in  passage  tickets.  three  Senators  and  ninety-nine  Representatives. 
K:«tablishing  a  Scnool  of  Mines  at  Kapid  City.  No  person  who  has  bieen  convicted  of  an  infamous 
To  provide  for  the  appointment  of  sheep-inspeotors.  crime,  or  is  a  defaulter  for  public  moneys,  and  with 
To  provide  for  ascertaining  the  acreage  oi  timber  minor  exceptions  no  person  holding  a  lucrative  office 

in  the  Territory.  under  the  State,  the  United  States,  or  any  foreign 

To  promote  the  planting  of  forest-trees  upon  the  government,  can  be  elected  to  the  Le<:islature.    The 

pra.lri&9  of  the  Territory.  terms  of  the  ofilce  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature 

To  provide  a  standard  of  weights  and  measures  for  shall  be  two  years ;  thev  shall  receive  five  dollars  for 

the  Territory.  each  day's  attendance  auring  the  session  of  the  Legis- 

Acts  creating  Adams,  Blaine,  Marshall,  Eddy,  "Wi-  lature,  and  ten  cents  for  every  mile  of  nccessaiv  travel. 

nouaj  Garfield,  Stanton,  and  Ward  counties.  Each  regular  session  of  the  Legislature  shall  not  ex- 

A  joint  resolution  and  memorial  to  Congress  in  fa-  oeod  sixty,  days  except  in  cases  of  impeachment.   The 

ror  of  dividing  the  Territory  and  admitting  the  south-  Legislature  shall  meet  at  the  seat  of  government,  on 

eru  portion  as  a  State.  tlie  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Mon(hiy  of  January, 

An  act  was  also  passed  providing  for  tbe  J°^^®^  >'«"•  °«^  «^"^K  ^«  «1«<^^^«^  ^^  members 

taking  of  a  census  of  the  Territory  in  Jnne.  NTmember  of  the  Legislature  shall,  during  the  term 

Another  act  provided  for  a  Oonstitational  Con-  for  which  he  was  elected,  be  appointea  or  elected  to  any 

vention  for  that  part  of  the  Territory  south  of  civil  office  in  the  State  which  shall  have  been  created, 

the  46th  parallel  of  latitude,  to  meet  at  Sioux  5^  *?©  omolumenb*  of  which  shall  have  been  inonW. 

Falls,  on  Sept.  8.     The  convention  is  made  to  ^""^  the  term  for  which  he  was  elected  nor  shall 

±  jii:*,  vu  kjcpi*.  Kj,     *t*o  vvuwwuvivi*  .a  uiauo  vv  ^^^  member  receive  any  civu  appomtment  trom  the 

consist  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  delegates.  Governor,  the  Governor  and  Senate,  or  ftx)m  the  Legis- 

to  bo  elected  on  Jnne  30.    Other  acts  establish  a  lature,  during  the  tenn  for  which  he  shall  have  been 

Railroad  Oommission,  to  regulate  the  receiving  elected,  and  all  such  appoinUncnts  and  all  votes  given 

and  tranmortation  of  freight  on  railroads  In  the  ^^^  *°y»,*?,^t  "«^^«  ^^^ *?7  *^*^^  Z^'^fZ  *PP ^^'- 

T       •*              J       ^-i^»  *       *u^  ^^11^  *;^-  ««j  ment  shall  be  void :  nor  shall  a  member  of  the  Legis- 

Temtory,  and  provide  for  the  collection  and  i^j^^e,  during  the  time  for  which  he  shall  have^en 

compilation  of  statistics  by  the  assessors  and  elected,  or  within  one  year  thereafter,  be  interested, 

other  officials.     A  bill  to  remove  the  Territo-  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  contract  with  the  State 

rial  capitJil  from  Bismarck  to  Pierre,  supported  ^'  »py  county  thereof,  authorized  by  any  law  passed 

generally  by  the  South  Dakota  membere,  and  ^""^  the  term  for  which  he  shall  have  been  efected. 

e,cuoi  aiij  uj  iruc  vjviivii  ^on^vun  uj^iijv^io,  auM.  j^^  j^^  ^j^^jj  cmbrace  more  than  one  subject,  which 

opposed  by  those  from   North   Dakota,  was  f^w  be  expressed  in  its  title. 

vetoed  by  the  Governor.     He  also  vetoed  a  The  Legislature  is  prohibited  from  enacting  any 

bill   establishing  woman  suffrage  in  the  Ter-  private  or  special  laws  in  the  following  cases ; 

Yiiory  ^'  ^"^nting  divorces. 

Tu^  s^n^^i^^  «.v.«.^«.^«4i:^,.<.   «»«»»<.  ^*\,^^  2.  Changing  the  names  of  persons  or  places,  or  oon- 

The  following  appropriations,  among  others,  gtituting  onepewon  the  heir^t-law  of  another. 

were  made :  for  the  I'UDlic  Hospitnl  for  the  In-  s.  Locating  or  changing  county-seats. 

sane,  $97,470 ;  Jamestown  Hospital  for  the  In-  4.  Begulatin^i^  county  and  township  attairs. 

sane,  $58,000:  Vermilion  University,  $86,950;  «•  Incorporating  cfties,   towns,   and   vilkges,  or 

North  Dakota  University,  Grand  Forks,  $38,.  S5^ri'!.^Tv?nJoSr*oL'!^/'n?v^^ 

.-^     o*          T«  It    11     •!.     »•          Aa^  c%f^/\     \r  or  Village,  or  laying  out,  openmg,  vacating,  or  altering 

400 :  Sioux  Falls  Penitentiary,  $67,200  ;  Nor-  town  pfali,  streetsf  wai^s,  allevs,  and  public  groundi 

mal  School,  Madison,  $14,000 ;  School  of  Mines,  6.  Providing  for  sale  or  mortgage  of  real  estate  be- 

17,500  ;  Agricultural  College,  Brookings,  $26,-  longing  to  minors  or  others  under  disability. 

oOO;    North  Dakota  Penitentiary,  Bismarck,  7.  Authorizing  persons  to  keep  ferries  across  streams 

to  be  used  as  a  reform-schoot  $33,424,  besides  T  KX  W?^^^^     or  forfeitures. 
$14,900  for  improvements  from  proceeds  of  9.  Grantmg  to  an  individual,  association,  or  corpora- 
bonds.     The  bill  provides  that  the  tax-levy  tion  any  special  or  exclusive  privilege,  immunity,  or 
shall  not  exceed  three  mills  on  the  dollar,  and  franchise  whatever. 

'Uhat  no  appropriation,  provided  for  in  this  act  BehS;)^'^      °*                 management  of   common 

for  furniture,  labor,  steam-heating  apparatus,  n.  Creating,  increasing,  or  decreasing  fees,  peicent- 

or  otherwise,  shall  m  any  way  be  construed  as  aqies,  or  allowances  of  public  otflcers  during  the  term 

an  indorsement  by  the  Territory  of  the  act  of  for  which  said  officers  are  elected  or  appointed, 

the  Capitol  Commission,  or  be  construed  in  any  ,  But  the  LegisUture  may  repeal  any  existing  snccial 

^1  «^  «  ^♦i«««f;r»«  ^«  ;«/irv«o..«,A-»4.  ^f  4.\J^  hiw  relating  to  the  toregoing  subdivisions.    In  all 

manner  as  a  ratification  or  indorsement  of  the  ^^^^^  ^^  %^^^^^  ^     ^^  1^^  ^  be  applicable,  no 

acts  of  aaid  commision  m  locating  the  capital  special  law  shall  be  enacted. 

of  the  Territorj  at  Bismarck  J'  The  Legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  release  or 

The  C««stl«lei.— The  delegates  chosen  pur-  extmjruUh,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  indebtedness. 

suant  to  the  act  providing  for  a  Constitutional  l!f ?il%,^L'*^ij^^^ 

r,           ..        ^      S     au    tv  I.  A                 LI  J     A  to  this  State,  or  to  any  municipal  corporation  tlierein. 

Convention  for  South    Dakota,  assembled^  at  tj^^  Legislature  shall  not  autlioriae  any  game  of 

Sioux  Falls,  Sept.  8,  and  remained  m  session  chance,  lottery,  or  gift  enterprise,  under  any  pretense, 

until  the  25th,  when,  having  completed  a  Con-  or  for  any  f)urpose  whatever. 

stitutioD,  and  provided  for  its  submission  to  The  Logisbiture  shall  not  delegate  to  any  special 

the  people,  they  adjourned.  commision,  private  corporation  or  association,  any 

S»t     #'^M      '      a^v**"*  "^-    ,                ,  ,  power  to  make,  supervise,  or  interfere  with  anv  mu- 

The  foUowing  are  its  pnncipal  provisions :  nicipa!  improvement,  money,  property,  effects,  wheth- 

Tbe  number  of  membera  of  the  House  of  Beprefent*  er  held  in  trust  or  otherwise,  or  levy  taxes,  or  to  select 

ativos  abaU  not  be  less  than  seventy-five  nor  more  a  capital  site,  or  to  perform  any  mnnioipal  AmotioiiB 

than  one  hundred  and  tfairty-flve.    The  nnmber  of  whatever. 
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The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  Governor  and  moneys,  and  of  Aicurring  indebtedness  on  the  part  of 

Lieutenant-Governor,  elected  for  two  years,  the  latter  tbe  SState  and  localities^  is  restricted.    Taxation  tor 

being  ex.  officio  President  of  the  Senate.    The  Gov-  ordinary  State  purposes  is  limited  to  two  mill8  on  the 

emor  has  a  veto-power  on  legislation,  which  may  be  dollar.    The  State  debt  is  not  to  exceed  (500,(X)0. 

overridden  by  a  two-third  vote  of  both  houses.    lie  The  debt  of  an^  oountv.  city,  town,  school  district, 

may  veto  items  of  an  appropriation  bill  and  approve  or  other  subdivinion,  shall  never  exceed  5  per  ccDtum 

the  rest.  upon  the  assessed  value  of  the   taxable   property 

There  shall  be  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  therein, 

the  State  a  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor,  Treasurer,  The  general  appropriation  bill  shall  embrace  noth- 

Superiutendent  of  I'ublio  Instruction,  Commissioner  mg  but  appropriations  for  ordinary  ex|)cnse8  of  the 

of  School  and  Public  Lands^  and  Attomev-General,  executive,  legiAlative,  and  judicial  aepaitments  of  the 

who  shall  severally  hold  their  offices  for  tne  term  of  State,  the  current  expenses  of  State  institutions,  intc-r- 

two  years,  but  no  pennon  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  est  on  public  debt,  and  for  common  schools.     All 

of  Treasurer  for  more  than  two  terms  consecutively.  other  appropriations  shall  be  made  by  separate  bill.», 

The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court,  each  embracing  but  one  object,  and  shnll  require  a 

circuit  courts,  county  courts,  and  justices  of  the  peace,  two-third  vote  of  all  the  members  of  each  branch  of 

and  special  courts  tor  cities  and  incorporated  towns,  the  Legislature. 

The  Supreme  Court,  consisting  of  three  judges  elected  The  Legislature  is  compelled  to  tax  corporations 

from  districts,  has  appellate  and  supervisory  jurisdic-  like  individuals,  according  to  the  value  of  their  prop- 

tion  only.    After  five  years  from  the  admission  of  the  ert^,  by  a  tmiform  general  law,  which  applies  to  coq  ><^>- 

State,  the  number  of  judges  and  districts  may  be  in-  rations  and  individuals  alike,  and  by  the  same  mcthtxl 

creased  to  five.    Those  first  elected  are  chosen  for  four  by  which  it  taxes  individuals.    It  is  forbidden  to  sur- 

years ;  subsequently  the  term  is  to  be  six  ^ears.    The  render  the  power  to  tax  coiporations.    It  is  fdso  given 

circuit  courts  are  the  courts  of  general  original  juris-  power  to  prevent  uigust  aisorimination  or  extortion, 

diction.    The  number  of  judges  fixed  by  Uie  Consti-  m  freight  and  passenger  rates,  on  the  railroads, 

tution  is  fix,  one  elected  in  eacn  circuit  for  four  years.  ^    .    ^             ■        nri     •»       ,1.        a         ^ 

The  Legislature  by  a  two-third  vote  may  increase  P»ty  CilTOlildM. — 1  neKepubhcan  State  Con- 

thenuniber  of  judges  and  drctiits.     _  vention  was  held  at  Haron  on  Oct.  21.     The 

Governor, 
•ernor,  A. 

Murphy; 

thelaws'oftheTerritory  of  DaCotaat  the'dateofthe  Auditor,  Frank  Alexander;  Treasurer,  D.  W. 

ratification  of  the  Constitution  bv  the  people,  or  who  Diggs;    Attorney- General,    Robert    Dollard : 

shall  have  resided  in  the  United  States  one  year,  m  Superintendent  of  Schools,  A.  Sheridan  Jodos  ; 

this  State  six  months,  m  the  county  thirty  days,  and  r«™-«;oo;««««  ^*  c^u^^i  «-..i  T>«ki:^  t  ^^a     w 

in  the  election  precinct  where  he  offere  his  vot^  ten  £^™™S®*^f  ®^  ^^  ^^"^^  «°*^  Public  Lands,  ^^ . 

days  next  preceding  any  election,  shall  be  deemed  a  tl*  "•  iJeadie ;  Kepresentatives  in  Congress.  T. 

qualified  elector  at  such  election :  D.  Kanouse,  O.  S.  GifiTord ;  Judges  of  the  Su- 

L  Citizens  of  the  United  Suites.  preme  Court,  A.  G.  Kellam,  D.  Corson,  and  J. 

2.  Persons  of  foreign  birth  who  shall  have  de-  g   Bennett 

dared  their  intention  to  become  citizens,  conforms-  *  a              *^u            1  i.*            1     1.  ja               ^i^ 

bly  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  upon  the  subject  ^  Among  the  resolutions  adopted  were  the 

ofnaturalization.  follo  Wing : 

The  Legislature  shall  at  its  fint  session  after  the  That  we  fully  indone  the  action  of  our  la.n  Territo- 

admission  of  the  State  into  tlie  Union  submit  to  a  vote  rial  Legislature  in  calling  a  Constitutional  Convention 


fVom'the  article  of  the  Constitution  renting  to  elec-  piijiiidnew  State  of  Dakota,  and  pledge  our  hearty 

tions  and  the  right  of  suffrage  I »;  support  to  its  adoption  at  the  polls. 

Any  womaii  haying  the  quahflcations  enumerated  ¥hat  tl)e  people  of  the  proposed  State  of  Dakota  are 

in  section  1  of  tliis  article,  as  to  age,  residerice,  and  firmly  and  unalterably  opposed  to  any  and  all  schemes 

citizenship,  and  including  those  now  qualified  by  the  for  the  admission  of  the  Territory  as  a  whole,  and 

laws  of  the  Terntor>',  may  vote  at  any  election  held  pledge  our  continued  and  loyal  support  of  the  division 

solely  for  school  purposes,  and  may  hold  any  office  m  ©f  the  Territory  on  the  forty^ixth  parallel,  and  ad- 

this  State  except  as  otherwise  provided  m  this  Consti-  mission  as  a  State,  until  recognized  by  Congress, 

tution.       ,,-         *,*^                       ,,.  ,  That  while  this  convention  is  met  to  put  in  nomi- 

It  IS  naado  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  establish  nation  persons  representing  the  Republican  party,  the 

and  maintain  a  general  and  unilorm  system  of  public  entire  movement  to  form  and  subnut  the  Constitution 

schools,  wherem  tuition  shall  be  without  charge,  and  was  non-partisan,  and  the  question  of  its  adoption  is 

«qS*llyop«ntoall.  addressed  to  the  people  in  their  individual  and  aggr«- 

The  sale,  investment,  and  management  of  ednca-  gate  capacity,  wholly  free  from  party  interest,  and  in 

tional  lands  and  ftinds  are  carefully  guarded  to  secure  no  way  obnoxious  to  party  action :  and  we  obser%e 

them  for  the  objects  for  which  they  were  mtended.  ■ 

Corporate  powers  are  restricted,  and  the  right  of 

State  over  them  is  midntained.    It  is  provided  

the  temporoiy  capital  shall  be  voted  for  at  the  time  Falls. 

when  the  Constitution  is  voted  on,  and  that  the  Legis-  That  this  convention  invokes  the  immediate  action 

lature  at  its  first  session  after  admission  shall  make  of  Congress  by  wise  and  humane  legislation,  opcninc 

provision  for  a  vote  of  the  people  on  a  permanent  to  actual  settlement  the  great  Sioux  reservation,  now 

^K.    *      ,       .              ,                  ^                     .  «n   unoccupied   wilderness,  containing  over  SO.Oih) 

The  real  and  personal  property  of  any  woman  m  Bquaro  miles  within  our  bordere,  capaKle  of  ftimish- 

the  State,  acqmred  before  marriage,  and  all  property  ing  homes  to  over  1,000,000  people,  securing  firet  to 

to  which  she  may  after  marnage  become  m  any  man-  each  Indian  thereon  land  In  severalty  of  hU  own  sc- 

ner  rightfully  entitled,  shall  be  her  separate  property,  lection,  granting  him  full  protection  under  our  laws 

and  shall  not  bo  liable  for  the  debts  of  her  husband.  and  liberal  appropriations  for  his  assiatanoe,  civiljza- 

A  prohibitory  article,  and  one  providing  for  minor-  tion  and  education. 

ity  representation,  were  submitted  to  a  separate  vote.  ^ 

The  power  of  taxation,  appropriating  the  public  The  platform  also  affirms  tbe  right  of  tbo 
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people  of  the  Territory  to  form  a  State  gov- 
ern meat  ami  demand  admissioD. 

The  Democratic  meeting  at  Mitchell  placed 
its  opposition  to  the  Sioox  Falls  Constitutional 
Convention  on  the  following  gronnds: 

The  entire  proceedings  are  revolutionary  and  an- 
tasronLstic  to  the  beat  interoHts  of  the  people  of  Da- 

We  deny  the  right  of  one  part  of  the  Territory  to 
separate  itself  from  the  other  without  the  expreasod 
o>a^nt  of  the  people  of  the  whole. 

The  ottempt  to  toroo  a  recognition  of  a  part  of  Da- 
kota as  a  State,  and  appropriate  the  name  of  the  whole 
fr>T  &  p*rt,  is  a  proceeding  unauthorized  by  law  and  a 
fia/raot  mjustice  to  those  of  our  citizens  who  are  de- 
prwed  of  the  privilege  of  being  heard  for  or  ag^nst 

tne  measure.  ,     ,  ,  ^i.    •  . 

The  act  passed  by  the  last  legislature,  authorizing 
the  convention  at  Sioux  Falls  and  appropriating  |20,- 
i»3  to  defrav  the  expenses  thereof,  was,  in  our  xad^- 
ment,  unauthorized  by  the  organic  act  of  the  Tern- 
torv,  or  bv  any  law  of  Congress,  and  therefore  void. 

the  fact  that  nine  tenths  of  the  voters  of  the  pro- 
posed State  declined  to  join  m  the  election  of  dcle- 
r^tcs  to  said  Constitutional  Convention,  indicates  that 
tne  people  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  constitu- 
ti'jnal  movement.  •  ,      -  ,> 

Wo  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  people  of  Da- 
kota will  be  best  subserved  by  awwtinz  the  proper 
action  of  Congress  in  passing  our  enabling?  act,  au- 
thorizing the  noldiug  of  a  State  Convention  to  fhime 
a  State  Constitution  embracing  such  territory  as  the 
Txrople,  not  the  politicians,  shall  determine.  We  be- 
lieve this  action  will  be  taken  by  the  Conpfress  soon 
to  a9<^emble.  We  therefore,  as  a  committee,  decline 
to  call  a  Democratic  Convention  for  the  nomination  of 
oScere  for  the  propoaed  State,  believing,  as  we  do.  that 
tlie  whole  proceeding  will  prove  to  be  a  giffantio  farce, 
and  recommend  that  the  Democrats  of  Dakota  and  all 
law-abiding  citizens  generally  decline  to  take  any  part 
wiiatever  in  Xbd  proceedings. 


their  business  so  as  to  embrace  nearly  all  denartmenta 
of  a^cultural  enterprise.  In  some  cases  there  have 
been  serious  losses  by  storms  and  prairie-fires,  and  in- 
dividuals have  suffered  severely ;  but  as  a  whole  the 
farmers  of  the  Territory  were  never  so  prosperous  aa 
now. 

Nearly  5,000,000  acres  of  land  were  disposed 
of  by  the  Government  and  the  railroads  during 

the  year. 

T^irrttorlal  Fafrr— The  first  Territorial  fair  iras 
held  at  Huron,  and  proved  very  successful. 
The  display  of  grain,  vegetables,  sheep,  swine, 
and  poultry  was  large  and  varied,  but  the  at- 
tractive features  of  the  exhibition  were  the  fine 
displays  of  blooded  horses  and  cattle  and  the 
excellent  array  of  fruits.  The  stock-raisers  and 
farmers  of  the  Territory  seem  to  take  an  un- 
usual interest  in  blooded  cattle. 

Banks  and  Banking  InstltntlMS. — The  growth  of 
banks  and  banking  institutions  has  fully  kept 
pace  with  the  development  of  the  Territory  in 
other  respects.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  such  institutions,  with  their  capital 
and  surplus,  in  1878,  1880,  and  1885 : 


YKiLR. 

No.  of 

bvika. 

NatioD- 

Prirato. 

Ciipiud. 

SoTploS. 

1878 

IftSl) 

11 

24 

195 

1 

6 

85 

10 
'l60 

f-o.ooo 

440.000 
4,514,000 

'vim 

1835 

592,859 

was  provided  by  the  convention 

that  the  vote  on  the  Constitution  and  for  the 
choice  of  officers  should  take  place  on  Nov.  3, 
and  that  the  Legislature  should  meet  and  the 
State  officers  take  the  oath  of  office  on  the 
second  Monday  of  December,  1885,  for  the 
l^urpose  of  choosing  United  States  Senators 
and  taking  action  preliminary  to  securing  ad- 
mission as  a  State  under  the  Constitution. 
The  total  vote  cast  on  the  Constitution  was 
31J91— to  wit,  25,226  for  and  6,566  against; 
majority  for  the  Constitution,  18,661.  For 
prohibition  the  vote  was  15,570  against  15,- 
337;  majority  for  prohibition,  233.  For  mi- 
nority representation,  11,273  votes  were  cast, 
and  against  it,  16,766;  majority  against  mi- 
nority representation,  6,492.  Huron  was  se- 
lected as  the  temporary  capital. 

The  nominees  of  the  Republican  Convention 
driven  above  were  elected.  For  Governor,  Mel- 
lette received  28,994  votes;  scattering,  226. 
The  other  candidates  received  about  the  same 

PragroB  daring  the  Tear. — ^The  Governor,  m 
his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
says: 

The  year  has  been  a  very  proeperoua  one  for  the 
Territory.  Not  only  have  the  crops  been  excellent, 
bat  the  pricea  commanded  have  been  much  in  advance 
of  thoew  of  a  year  ago.  Farmers  are  paym<?  their  debts, 
adding  improvemenU  to  thehr  farms,  and  extending 


BallnMulh — Surveys  for  new  lines  of  railroad 
have  been  made  during  the  year.  A  line  run- 
ning from  Jamestown,  on  the  Northern  Pacific, 
to  Minnewaukon,  has  been  completed,  and  a 
line  running  south  from  Jamestown  to  La 
Moure  will  soon  be  finished.  A  branch  of  the 
Northwestern,  extending  from  Centreville  to 
Yankton,  was  expected  to  be  in  running  order 
before  the  Ist  of  January,  1886.  A  road  from 
Ohadron,  Neb.,  to  Rapid  City  in  the  Black 
Hills,  was  to  be  completed  to  within  forty-five 
miles  of  Rapid  City  in  November.  This  road 
is  called  the  Fremont,  Elkhorn,  and  Missouri 
Valley  Railroad.  There  are  other  lines  on 
which  more  or  less  grading  has  been  done;  the 
total  number  of  miles  of  railroad  in  the  Terri- 
tory completed  at  the  close  of  the  year  was 

2,700. 

PnMic  iHStttntioiig.— The  public  institutions  of 
the  Territory  comprise :  The  insane  hospitals, 
at  Yankton  and  at  Jamestown ;  the  peniten- 
tiaries, at  Sioux  Falls  and  at  Bismarck  ;  the 
Capitol,  at  Bismarclc ;  the  University  of  Da- 
kota, at  Vermilion ;  the  University  of  North 
Dakota,  at  Grand  Forks ;  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, at  Brookings ;  the  normal  schools,  at  Mad- 
ison and  at  Spearflsh,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
School,  at  Sioux  Falls;  the  School  of  Mines, 
at  Rapid  City. 

DenoBbiatleiial  Sehodta  and  Collegts.— There  are 
many  denominational  schools  and  colleges  in 
the  Territory,  some  of  them  having  valuable 
buildings.  Among  them  are:  The  university 
at  Pierre  (Presbyterian)  ;  the  university  at 
Mitchell  (Methodist  Episcopal);  All  Saints 
School,  at  Sioux  Falls,  founded  hy  the  Protes- 
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tant  Episcopal  Charch ;  Dakota  Collegiate  In- 
Btitate,  at  Sioux  Falls,  under  the  control  of  the 
Baptist  Church ;  Yankton  College,  under  the 
management  of  the  Congregationalists ;  the 
Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  also  at  Yank- 
ton (Catholic) ;  St.  Mary^s  Academy,  at  Bis- 
marck, and  St.  'Joseph^s  School  (Catholic),  at 
Mandan.    A  university  has  been  located  by 


the  Baptist  Association  at  Tower  City,  in  Cass 
Coanty,  and  is  endowed  with  $100,000. 

MaiifiMtim. — The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  manufacturing  establishments,  the 
capital  employed,  and  the  product.  These  are 
independent  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of 
the  Black  Hills,  the  value  of  whose  products 
amounts  to  about  $5,000,000  annually : 


INDUSTRDESb 

Flonrf  ngr  and  grist  milbi 

Ssw-mlik 

PlanlnK-mllls. 

Foundries  and  machinery 

Creameries 

Beef  and  pork  packing 

Hreweries 

Boda  and  mineral  water. 

Brick 

Coal-mining , 

Gold  mining  and  stamping  (one  copper) 

Railroad-Gar  shops. 

Water-works  (Fargo  not  included; 

Gas-works 

Eleetrlc-liirht  works 

All  orber  industries,  not  including  those  which  may  be  caUed 
**  neighborhood  industries  ^' 

The  Territory 


No. 
85 

Capital. 

WafH  dni^  jmt. 

ValMofprodKta. 

$2,189,403 

$281,484 

$8,182,864 

84 

8A,800 

68.910 

119,088 

9 

60,800 

81.445 

97,115 

9 

54,000 

S4,4(:0 

61.790 

10 

08.787 

88,190 

829.167 

« 

449.000 

94,480 

772,2P0 

IT 

528,lfi0 

71,999 

8fi2,l.«6 

6 

21,2flO 

7,400 

28.«^(>0 

sd 

14d.86U 

R8.fi28 

19ft,(i75 

4 

76,600 

8S.800 

7I,»'0 

19 

11,972,W)0 

828,260 

47M00 

6 

626,000 

251,278 

815.r00 

1 

75,0(10 

8,6(>0 

4.000 

8 

110,0<i0 

81.-i00 

98.<KX) 

8 

60,600 

6,100 

22,M0 

14 

182,700 

818,860 

879,780 

857 

$16,677,687 

$1,40^,886 

$6,698.2  IS 

Hie  nilitla. — Within  the  past  eighteen  months 
nineteen  companies  of  militia,  aggregating 
aboQt  1,000  officers  and  men,  and  divided 
into  two  regiments,  have  been  organized,  uni- 
formed, and  equipped. 

Statehoed* — ^On  this  subject  the  Governor  says: 

The  last  session  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  pro- 
vided for  a  Gonstitutional  Convention  for  that  part  of 
the  Territory  lying  south  of  the  forty-nizth  parallel, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  act  the  convention  has 
been  held  and  a  Constitution  fVamed.  As  the  instru- 
ment, if  adopted  by  the  people,  will  be  presented  to 
Congress  b^  duly  authorized  persons,  with  an  appeal 
for  recosfnition  fit>m  that  body,  I  need  not  discuss  the 
matter  here  iWther  than  to  bespeak  for  them  a  kindly 
hearing  and  a  candid  consideration  at  the  hands  of 
the  national  Legislature.  The  instrument  framed 
seems  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, and  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
community  to  which  it  applies.  The  area  of  that  sec- 
tion known  as  South  Dakota  is  large  enough  for  a 
separate  State,  comprising  75,000  square  miles,  being 
a  third  lar^r  than  Iowa,  Illinois,  or  Wisconsin.  Its 
population  is  sufficient,  that  part  of  Dakota  possessing 
268,000  inhabitants,  mainly  of  the  agricultural  class, 
the  census  showing  it  to  have  more  than  45,000  sepa- 
rate farms.  There  is  abundant  reason,  therefore,  for 
the  creation  of  two  States  out  of  the  Territory. 

But  whatever  may  be  done  recording  division, 
eveiy  consideration  of  justice  demands  action  of  some 
kind  on  the  part  of  Congress.  There  are  nearly  KK),- 
000  voters  in  the  Territory,  not  transient  persons,  but 
bona  fide  dtizens.  There  are  more  than  90,000  chil- 
dren of  school  age,  and  between  60,000  and  70,000  of 
those  children  are  in  the  public  schools,  while  over 
$1,800,000  in  the  aggregate  has  been  paid  out  for  edu- 
cational purposes  m  the  last  year.  The  property  of 
the  Territory  ass6<<sed  for  taxation  in  1885  amounts  to 
$106,007,807 ;  and  when  the  fact  is  recorded  that 
while  the  assessed  value  of  town  and  city  lots  in  the 
past  yen  baa  risen  only  about  $2,000,000,  or  12i  per 
cent  in  value,  the  value  of  &rm  property  has  increased 
$14,000,000,  or  88  per  cent.,  the  undeniable  evidences 
of  R  healthy  and  pennanent  growth  are  surely  pre- 
sented. 

He  calls  attention  to  many  difficulties  grow- 


ing out  of  the  Territorial  condition,  and  asks 
Congress  to  provide  a  remedy  fur  them  by 
legislation. 

ladiiB  Lands* — ^Th  e  Indian  reservations  located 
within  the  Territorial  limits  of  Dakota  are  be- 
coming sources  of  trouble  and  annoyance,  botii 
to  the  Government  and  to  settlers  on  adjoining 
lands.  The  Sioux  Reservation  embraces  about 
84,000  square  miles,  and  contains  much  of  the 
iinest  agricultural  and  grazing  lands  in  the  Ter- 
ritory. A  striking  illustration  of  what  the 
Indian  can  be  brought  to  do  is  seen  in  the  con- 
dition of  those  inh^iting  the  Sisseton  Reserva- 
tion. The  total  number  of  Indians  there  is 
1,453.  They  reside  upon  separate  tracts  of 
land,  and  it  is  estimated  that  this  year  they 
have  raised  and  harvested  at  least  40,000  bush- 
els of  wheat  and  80,000  bushels  of  oats  and 
barley.  These  Indians  are  self-supporting,  and 
they  maintain  churches  and  schools,  while  the 
men  work  their  farms  instead  of  leaving  this 
labor  to  the  squaws  as  formerly.  They  all  live 
in  comfortable  houses.  Of  the  three  hundred 
unmarried  persons  of  school  age  that  reside 
on  the  reservation,  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
are  at  school. 

FlaaacM. — The  total  bonded  indebtedness  of 
the  Territory  was  $668,200.  At  the  last  session 
of  the  Legislature  an  issue  of  $176,000  addi- 
tional 6  per  cent,  bonds  waa  authorized.  The 
bonds  were  advertised  and  sealed  proposals 
were  received,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
highest  bid  was  108'2,aat  which  price  they 
were  awarded. 

CeuUi — ^The  census  that  was  taken  by  the 
Territorial  authorities  in  1885  places  in  a  strong 
light  the  rapid  growth  and  the  vast  resources 
of  Dakota.  The  following  table  gives  the 
population  by  counties  as  it  was  in  1880  and  in 
1885: 
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The  Territory 

Alfred 

Aaror* , 

Bam  PS 

Be^le , 

B^nsoo 

liUiiogB 

BoDhomme 

Bownum , 

BottiD«Mi 

Rroultiiigi 

Browa , 

BrnlA 

Bnflalo , 

Baftnd , 

Bardlok 

Biuielg^h. 

Batta 

CampUeD 

Casj» 

Catiller 

ChariesMlz 

t'lark 

CUT 

CViington 

Custer , 

Dinson 

I>ay 

T)^  9met , 

Deael 

Dickey 

Doujpiflt 

Dann , 

Eddj 

Ediiiaods. 

KmnMMM , 

KwiD(r , 

i-'ailBlTer 

Faolk 

Flannery. 

Foster 

Orand  Forks. 

iinat 

•Jrijp*» 

JlAiniiQ. 

Hand. 

Hanson 

Harding 

HftUofer 

Hazliee 

H'ltehiaaoa 

Hyde 

j€>raiild. 

Kidder 

KiD^bury 

LakQ 

La  MoftTB , 

Lawreoee. 

Lincolii. , 

Loirui ., 

MeCo<* , 

MeHenry 

Mclotodi 

McKendo 

McLean 

Mcl'bertoo 

MarahaU. 

Mercer ■ 

Miner 

Minnehj^ , 

M«>ody 

Morton. 

Maontnflle 

Nr^boo 

OUrer , 

FemMitt . . . .' 

PeooingtOB 

Potter 

Kamacy , 

K^koaoni 

Uenvflie , 

Ricfalud  , 

Robert» , 

Rolette 

^^uibnm 

^argeDt , 

^b«ridan 

Spink 


lSS5n 


41&,610 


18 

6.M0 

e,098 

10,818 

1,8m 

78T 

T,449 

108 

818 

8,288 

18,841 

T,aa4 

864 

684 

76 

6,864 

1,081 

1,199 

81,095 

^089 

4,088 

4.898 

6,801 

6,643 

1,298 

^940 

^601 

76 

4.403 

8,887 

8,801 

88 

826 

2,428 

1,046 

50 

478 

8,120 

64 

998 

80,454 

6.798 

8,098 

8,767 

7.057 

8,968 

48 

68 

6.268 

9,006 

8,175 

8,458 

7,845 

6.488 

8,073 

10.826 

7,698 

886 

6,641 

800 

890 

84 

948 

1,428 

8,1H7 

854 

4,988 

18,857 

5,189 

6,873 

87 

8,081 

827 

IIJ^IO 

8,884 

8,886 

8.2T1 

4,386 

81 

9,048 

2.154 

8.288 

4.106 

8,284 

40 

10,446 


1880. 


'i85,in 


1.565 
1,890 

•  •  •  • 

1,888 
6,468 


4,966 

868 

888 

68 


8,846 

•  •  ■  ■ 

60 
8,998 

•  •  •  • 

407 
114 

^ool 

8,156 

996 

1,856 

97 

•  •  •  a 

8,808 

•  •  •  • 

6 


88 


87 
6,248 
8,010 

•  •  «  • 

688 

158 
1,801 


868 
6,573 


89 
1,102 
8,657 

18,24^ 
6,896 

•  •  •  • 

1,288 


»68 
8,851 
8,915 

800 
18 


4,868 
2,244 

*  •  •  • 

881 

687 

• . .  • 

8,697 


4n 
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COUNTISS. 


880,488 


18 

6,881 

.4,508 

9,088 

1, 


1,981 

168 

818 

8,828 

11.888 

7,286 

801 

524 
75 
8,108 
1,081 
1,149 
12,087 
6,029 
8,615 
4,773 
1,200 
8,498 

897 
4,684 
^5<H 
76 
2,101 
8,897 
8,796 
8i 

826 

2,438 

1,006 

50 

478 

8,116 

04 

955 

14,206 

8,788 

8,098 

8,064 

6,904 

8,6')8 

48 

68 

^000 

8,438 

8,175 

8,456 

l'4Sd 

6,248 

8,776 

8,068 

+8,928 

1,708 

886 
4,858 

800 

890 
84 

948 
1,482 
2,187 

254 
4,566 
5,606 
1,248 
6,678 
84 
8,091 

827 
6648 

980 
2,886 
2,990 
8,749 
81 
6,446 
2.154 
8,888 
4,106 
8,284 
40 
9,969 


Stanley , 

BtantoD 

Stark 

Steele , 

Stevens  

Stutsman 

Sully , 

Towner 

TratU 

Turner 

Union........ 

VUlaid 

Wallace.. 

Walsh 

Walworth.... 

Waid 

Welles 

WllHams 

Wynn 

Yankton 
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A  strip  of  land  between 
Edmunds,  McPheraon, 
and  Brown  Counties 

A  strip  of  land  between 
Cavlfler,  Walsh,  and 
Uamsey  Counties 

Blsseton  and  Wabpeton 
Keserratluns 


1885. 

188a 

658 

798 

822 

•  •  •  • 

1,507 

•  •  •  ■ 

8,080 

•  •  •  • 

55 

247 

6,632 

1,007 

8,288 

896 

866 

•  ■  ■ 

8,119 

4,128 

8,288 

5.820 

8,017 

6,818 

auo 

•  •  •• 

46 

•  •  a  • 

18,776 

•  a  *  ■ 

1,413 

46 

257 

«  •  •  • 

885 

•  *  ■  • 

86 

16 

10 

•  •  •  • 

9,404 

8,890 

1,056 

a  ■  •  ■ 

68 

•  ■  •  a 

46 

•  •  •  • 

InerMn. 


t]40 

828 

1,5*J7 

8.0S0 

+198 

4,625 

2,987 

866 

8,996 

8,969 

1,804 

800 

46 

18,775 

1,866 

257 

885 

88 

10 

1,014 


1,065 


68 
95 


*  Amount  given  in  census  of  1880;  but,  owing  to  changM 
in  county  Hnes  since  that  time,  a  popubition  amounting  to 
1,7&5  is  not  Included  in  this  column,  thus  making  the  actual 
Hooting  188, 898.  fDecMsee. 

Of  the  inhabitants,  268,411  are  in  South  Da- 
kota and  152,199  in  North  Dakota. 

Of  the  population  in  1886,  707  were  colored, 
191  Chinese,  and  647  Indians;  236,045  were 
males,  179,565  females,  150,990  foreign  born, 
68,530  born  in  Dakota,  and  206,090  in  other 
States  and  Territories ;  186.691  were  nnder 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  252,910  were  single, 
145,046  married,  9,184  widowed,  549  divorced. 
There  were  13,171  births  and  2,511  deaths  in 
the  censns  year.  The  nnmber  of  blind  persons 
was  116;  deaf  and  damb,  182;  idiotic,  112; 
insane,  225;  maimed  or  crippled,  1,231;  at- 
tending school,  63,256 ;  unable  to  read,  3,920 ; 
unable  to  write,  4,807.  By  occupation  there 
were  78,862  farmers,  45,494  mechanics  and  la- 
borers, 10,418  merchants,  2,116  teachers,  2,896 
railroad  and  2,632  professional  men.  The 
number  of  acres  in  farms  was  16,842,412; 
average  size  of  farms,  205  acres ;  average  value 
of  farms,  $1,911.40;  value  of  market-garden 
products,  1185,913  ;  forest  products  on  farms, 
$209,989 ;  wages  paid  during  year,  $5,949,082 ; 
bushels  of  buckwheat  raised,  61.466 ;  of  rye, 
196,750;  gallons  of  milk  produced,  1,860,358; 
cheese,  116,557  pounds;  eggs,  5,852,426 dozen. 
The  following  table  gives  the  live-stock  on 
ranches  and  ranges  by  districts : 


DiarriucTs. 

Hon«. 

Cattto. 

Bhmip, 

ValM  of  aU. 

Black  Hins 

Bad  Lands 

Little  Missouri.. 

Bouris 

Upper  Missouri.. 

No. 

9,118 
»^ 
606 
688 
860 

No. 

152.865 

80,558 

60.118 

4,181 

501 

No. 
63,205 

912 

84,808,284 

486,580 

1,888.480 

808.140 

84,906 

Total 

11,034 

888,167 

64,117 

16,165,889 

The  yield  of  small  grains  in  1886  was  largely 
in  ezoeas  of  that  of  the  previous  year,  except 
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in  the  case  of  wheat,  which,  owing  to  low  Beanirinff  looomotiye  enprineen  to  blow  the  usual 

prices,  had  a  decreased  acreage.  "«"**  ^^  ™  whiatle  within  400  ywds  of  aU  highway 

MtettUiiittjMr-Toward  the  dose  of  the  year  "^^fding  chapter  12,  volume  17.  regulating  the 

Secretary  Teller  was  succeeded  by  M.  L.  Mc-  time  for  di^giu«  for  oystew. 

Cormack.      The  Legislature  of  the  proposed  Authorizing  sheriffiB  to  make  deeds,  after  the  ezpira- 

State  met  at  Huron,  Dec.  14,  and  chose  A.  G.  tion  of  their  tenna  of  oflaoe,  for  properties  sold  by  them. 

a  Moody  and  A.  J.  Edgerton  «b  United  State.  to^XntaD^"™^^^^,?  M%' ''^'  ~""* 

Ejenators.  To  exempt  the  Dover  giaaa-works  from  taxation  for 

DELAWlREi    State  GeTenuMBt— The  follow-  ten  years, 

ing  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  For  the  protection  of  liveiy  and  hoarding  ^tablo 

Governor,  Charles  0.  Stockley,  Democrat ;  Sec-  keepers,  giving  them  a  lien  on  property  oommitted  to 

retaryofState,  William  F  Causey;  Tre««urer,  '%^Af\^^^^:^Aaren^j.^^no.- 

John  M.  Houston  ;  Auditor,  Jesse  L,  Long ;  tion  to  the  Orphans'  Court. 

Attorney  -  General,  George   Gray,   succeeded  ^  To  increase  the  saUries  of  the  Chancellor  and  judi- 

by  John  H.  Paynter  ;  Superintendent  of  Free  <^^!7«  .      ^    ,    .      -  ,    «      -, 

Schools,  Thomas  N.  Williams.    Judiciary,  Su-  DefinrngtheduUMoftheStotoTrcaauwr 

>,_ .      r,i.  r    T    **^      T         u    T>    /^  AnthonzmffthePilotCommiBBionerBtoisBuelicenyes 

preme  Court:   Chief- Justice,  Joseph  P.  Go-  topUotsworfini?  under  the  Pennsylvania  laxrs. 

megys;  Associate  Justices,  William  G.  White-  to  authorize  the  appointment  by  the  Courtof  Chan- 

ly,  John  W.  Houston,  and  Edward  Wooton.  ooir,  of  a  trustee,  to  act  with  the  husband  of  an  insane 

Chancellor,  WiUard  Saulsbury.  wife  in  the  transfer  of  property. 

UMaUit  8M8l«ii.— The  Legislature  met  on  ^S  *?^^^  S*!fP^'  ^^^  volume  16,  authormnp  the 

M««MHfv  »«««w     *"«       r     M    , »,       AiL     \.  confiscation  of  doc's  or  crame-oocks  used  or  kept  lor 

Jan.  6,  and  adjourned  on  April  17.    About  the  purpose  of  fighting. 

twenty  acts  were  passed  relating  to  the  city  of  LegaUzing  the  publication  of  official  advertisements 

Wilmington,  a  large  number  of  incorporation  in  Sunday  newspapers. 

acts,  and  a  large  number  relating  to  roads  and  To  amend  chapter  80^  volume  U,  so  «  to  allow  a 

-^uJ^i    j:-*-:^?-       'n,:-4.-,    *™^  j:  ^-        —  married  woman  not  livinar  with  or  supported  hy  her 

school   districts.     Thirty  -  two  divorces  were  husband  to  have  the  treeiight  in  and  £Se  of  her  own 

granted.    Among  the  more  important  acts  of  money  and  pro|ierty. 

the  session  were  the  following :  For  the  preservation  of  game  and  game  fish,  and 

regulating  the  times  for  {jrunning,  hunting,  and  fishing. 

Amencunent  to  uniform  ballot  law,  authorizing  the 

names  of  parties  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  ticKets, 

5  without  regard  to  the  political  complexion  of  a  migor- 

'4'rU^»;^T'^^^Xi;«i'A«IToorr«,',tX!y-TXir:«^^^  i^^y  of  the  candidates  on  the  tickets. 

from  SSIisfv^  additional  safeguards  against  mjunes  ^^o  provide  for  the  better  analyzation  of  phospbatee 

To  coSiplete  knd  make  good  the  title  of  land  sold  ^1^™"^"^  *^*  ^^^  ^''"'•*  ^  ^"^  ^^  ^'"'^ 

in  the  State  t»  aliens  prior  to  Jan.  1, 1885,  and  author-  j.  P.  ^^  payment  of  clahns  against  tiie  State. 

^e^rfn^rnaMfti^^ns"'^'^"^^"^^"^^'^^^  ^.^^^^^^^'t^^ 

Amending  the  law  in  relation  to  divoroe  suits  in  the  ^'^^'f'^'.f"^  ■"°™'^:  ^^''^^^  mommg. 

courts,  by  making  one  month's  notice,  by  advertise-  A  Wilmington  journal  says:  "The  Legisla- 

ment.  to  the  defendant  necessary,  instead  of  three  ture   of  1885  will   be  memorable  chieflv  for 

months  aa  heretofore.  what  it  has  not  done.    It  has  not  given 'New 

To  amend  the  act  for  the  protection  of  fishermen  by  r««o*i«   n^.^.«f»   4^u^    i^^^^^^^^^A  ./^*>r»«^..«.«*:^. 

prohibiting-fishing  in  the  waters  of  the  State  by  non-  ^^^t  ,?^"°*I   ^^®    increa^d  representation 

residents. "         "                                        ''  which  the  party  had  pledged  should  be  given. 

Amendmcnttooysterlaw,  restricting  time  for  dredg-  It  has  not  given  the  people  the  priviicpre  of 

inff  to  April,  instead  of  May.  convoking-  a  constitutional  convention.    It  has 

T^  !!5nS^  I !!  fJ^^^^  of  dentistry.  ^ot  passed  the  judiciary  amendment,  nor  the  in- 
To  regulate  the  tonffuiff  of  ovsters.  ^  ..  J:  j  *.  t*  .l  h 
To  amend  the  kw  excluding  the  judiciary  from  con-  corporation  amendment.  It,  or  raiher  a  small, 
neotion  with  corporations,  by  exempting  religious  and  obstructive,  short-sighted  minority  of  its  mem- 
charitable  corporations.  hers,  has  broken  faith  with  the  people,  and  in- 
To  amend  the  act  in  relation  to  sales  of  real  estate  gpired  in  them  a  distrust  of  future  pledges." 

births,  deaths,  and  marriages— to  make  the  registra-  elected  to  the  United  btates  benate,  to  fill  the 

tion  more  complete.  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Senator 

To  provide  for  the  ref\indinff  of  $120,000  of  the  Bayard,  appointed  Secretary  of  State  in  Presi- 

State  debt  faUing  due  July  1,  isga.        .     .  ,  ^      ,  dent  Cleveland's  Cabinet. 

To  amend  the  act  for  the  regulation  of  weights  and  nvvw adk    •  ^^\^^A,^r^  «»  •«/xwt.a«»  v^^m^^^ 

measures,  so  as  to  authorize  the  inspectoF  to  test  ^J^™^^'  *  kingdom  in  northern  Europe 

wpurhts  used  for  both  buvin^  and  selling.  The  Constitution  is  embodied  in  the  charter  of 

To  amend  the  revenue  laws  by  requirimr  each  agent  June  5,  1849,  which  was  modified  in  1856  and 

for  a  foreijjn  insurance  company  other  tiian  fire  or  life  1863,  but  restored  in  an  altered  form  in  1866. 

iX^nt^^f  nromlumf  ,^1^^^^^^^  The  executive  power  is  exercised  by  the  King, 

amount  ot  premiums  received  and  assessments  ool-  .i          ,          •   •  x                    'i.!    x     ir-           j  • 

lected.  through  a  ministry  responsible  to  him  and  in- 

Authorizini?  plate-^lofls  insurance  companies  having  dictable  by  the  Folkething  before  the  Rigsret 

a  capital  of  $100,000  to  do  business  in  the  State.  for  transgressions  of  the  Constitution,  and  the 

wi!i«^«S""^^  ^^'"^  '^^'^''  ""U^^'T^  "^?*!?  ^  H^b  legislative  power  by  the  Rigsdag  or  Diet.  The 

when  chanpinff  owners  before  the  expiration  of  the  „J:^^^  u^r-L.  :=  ^«ii«;i  ♦Ka  t  «»<iISk:»»   »^a  ^^^ 

regular  lioemse,  and  authorizhig  tiie  bwnew  of  new  ^PP®^  ^^Jl^  "  called  the  Landsthing,  and  con- 

hotcls  to  procure  from  the  resident  associate  judfre  a  8*®ts  of  66  members,  of  whom  12  are  nomi- 

fractional  license  good  until  the  ensuing  term  of  court  nated   for  life  by  the  Crown,  from  actual  or 
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former  representatives  in  the  legislatare,  and  and  2,828  Norwegians.  The  population  of  the 
the  remainder  are  elected  indirectij  by  the  towns  numbered  515,758,  that  of  the  country 
people  for  the  term  of  eight  years.  The  olas-  1,453,280.  Out  of  every  1,000  inhabitants,  469 
ftified  electoral  system  on  which  the  members  were  dependent  on  agriculture,  229  on  manu- 
of  the  upper  house  are  returned,  gives  much  facturing  industries,  68  on  commerce,  and  27 
the  largest  proportion  of  votes  to  the  rural  on  navigation  and  fishing.  The  law  forbids 
aristocracy  and  the  capitalistic  class  of  the  aggregation  of  farmsteads  to  form  large  estates, 
towns.  The  popular  chamber,  called  the  Folke-  but  encourages  the  subdivision  of  freeholds, 
thln^  consists  of  102  members,  elected  by  di-  A  tenant  farmer  has  complete  control  of  his 
rect  universal  male  suffrage  for  three  years,  land  as  long  as  his  rent  is  paid.  Of  the  total 
The  only  classes  debarred  from  the  franchise  area  of  Denmark  about  75  per  cent  is  pro- 
are  thoae  that  have  been  recipients  of  public  ductive,  one  sixth  of  the  remainder  consisting 
charity  and  persons  in  service  who  have  no  of  peat-bogs.  About  6  per  cent,  of  the  pro- 
households  of  their  own.  The  former  class  ductive  portion  is  forest,  and  the  rest  is  al- 
caa  region  the  right  by  repaying  the  sums  re-  most  eoually  divided  into  pasture,  meadow, 
eeived.  The  limitation  of  age  is  thirty  years,  and  araole  land.  The  grain  acreage  in  1882 
The  Folkething  decides  in  the  first  instance  on  was  2,681,691  acres,  the  product  86,706,987 
all  money  biUs  presented  by  the  Government,  bushels.  The  number  of  cattle  increased  from 
The  Rigsdag  meets  annually  on  the  first  Mon-  1,238,898  in  1871  to  1,470,079  in  1881.  There 
day  In  October.  The  Landsthing  appoints  were  exported  in  1881  84,586  head  of  cattleu 
every  foor  years  four  of  its  members  to  form  and  imported  only  2,126.  The  net  export  of 
with  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  the  Rigs-  sheep  numbered  55,499 ;  of  swine,  235,856. 
ret,  which  is  the  highest  tribunal  and  has  cog-  The  number  of  horses  in  the  country  in  1881 
nlzanoe  of  legislative  impeachments.  was  347,561 ;  of  sheep,  1,548,618,  the  latter 

IStnmiait — ^The  reigning  King  is  Christian  showing  a  decrease  in  late  years;  of  pig8| 

IX,  bom  April  8,  1818,  fourth  son  of  Duke  527,417.    The  export  of  wool  in  1881  was 

Wdliaai  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-  22,300  cwt    The  national  wealth  was  esti- 

GlOckabarg.    He  was  appointed  to  the  succes-  mated  in  1879  at  about  $500,000,000. 

Mm  by  the  Treaty  of  London,  concluded  May  EdacatlMk  —  Denmark  is  a  very  advanced 

8,  1852,  and  the  Danish  law  of  snccession  of  country  in  respect  to  education.    Attendance 

1853,  axkd  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  in  school  is  obligatory  from  the  eighth  to  the 

of  Frederick  VII,  Nov.  15,  1868.    The  heir-  fifteenth  year  of  age.    The  state  supports  the 

apparent  is  Frederick,  bom  June  8,  1848.  University  of  Copenhagen,  with  84  professors 

The  ministry,  first  organized  June  11,  1875,  and  1,261  students ;  the  Polytechnic  School 

is  oompoeed  of  the  following  members:  J.  B.  connected  with  it,  with  188  students;  13  gym- 

S.  Eatrup,  Minister  of  Finance  and  President  nasia;  27  scientific  schools;  and  2,940  ele- 

of  the  Council ;  S.  H.  S.  Fin  sen,  appointed  men  tar  v  parochial  schools,  with  281,985  pn- 

Aog.  39,  1880,  Mmister  of  the  Interior :  J.  V.  pils.    Of  the  conscripts  of  1881,  only  0'36  per 

IL  Nellemann,  Minister  of  Justice  and  Minister  cent^  could  not  read  nor  write, 

for  Iceland ;  Baron  O.  D.  RosenOmJ^hn,  Min-  CoaiHerce. — The  imports  in  1882  were  258,- 

ister   of  Foreign  Affairs,  appointed  Oct.  11,  070,216  kroner  in  value,  showing  a  constant 

1875;  Commander  N.  F.  Kavn,  Minister  of  increase  from  190,418,869  kroner  in  1878.  The 

the  Navy,  appointed  Jan.  4,  1879 ;  Colonel  J.  exports  were   188,011,084   kroner   in   1882, 

J.  Bahnsen,  Minister  of  War,  appointed  Sept.  against  188,472,415  kroner  in  1881,  and  196,- 

13,  1884;  J.  F.  Scavenius,  Minister  of  Worship  556,980  kroner  in  1880.    Of  the  imports  in 

and   Public  Instruction,  appointed  Aug.  2^  1882,  88*5  per  cent  came  from  Germany,  28*2 

1880.  per  cent,  from  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies, 

Area  aid  PepiiatlMk — ^In  1880  the  city  of  Co«  12  6  per  cent  from  Sweden,  5*8  per  cent 
penhagen,  covering  an  area  of  7  square  miles,  from  the  United  States,  and  the  remainder 
contained  234,850  inhabitants ;  the  islands  of  chiefly  from  Russia,  Norway,  and  the  Danish 
the  Baltic,  with  an  area  of  4,025  square  miles,  colonies.  Of  the  exports,  89  per  cent,  were  to 
865,678  inhabitants;  and  the  peninsula  of  Jut-  Great  Britain,  82  per  cent  to  Germany,  14*2 
l^id,  with  an  area  of  9,752  square  miles,  868,-  per  cent  to  Sweden,  6'5  per  cent  to  Norway, 
511  inhabitants;  total  area  of  the  kingdom,  and  2  percent  to  the  United  States.  Flour, 
13,784  square  miles;  total  population,  1,969,-  live  animals,  and  butter,  constitute  two  thirds 
039  persons,  divided  into  967,360  males  and  of  the  total  exports.  About  half  as  much 
1,001,679  females.  The  number  of  marriages  grain  is  imported  as  is  exported.  The  other 
in  1882  was  15,496 ;  of  births,  65,070 ;  of  leading  imports  are  woolen  goods,  sugar,  coal, 
deaths,  89,164;  natural  increment,  25,906.  Of  timber,  minerals,  and  metals, 
the  births  10  per  cent  were  illegitimate.  £mi-  ColoaiM* — The  aggregate  population  of  the 
gration  is  mainly  to  the  United  States.  The  Danish  colonial  possessions,  which  have  an  ex- 
number  of  emigrants  was  2,972  in  1878;  3,118  tent  of  87,124  square  miles,  is  127,186.  The 
in  1879;  5,667  in  1880;  7,985  in  1881 ;  and  area  of  the  Faroe  Islands,  17  of  which  are  m- 
11,614  in  1882.  The  forew^-born  population  habited,  is  510  square«mi1es ;  their  population, 
in  1880  included  83,152  Germans,  of  whom  11,221  souls;  the  area  of  Iceland,  89,726  square 
22,007  were  bom  in  Schleswig;  24,148  Swedes,  miles,  population  72,445 ;  the  area  of  the  Dan- 
jou  XXV. — 19    A 
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bih  possessions  in  Greenland,  46,740  square  Anaj  and  ITafy*— All  able-bodied  citizens  are 

miles,  population  9,767.    Tbe  onlj  colonies  of  liable  from  the  age  of  twenty-two  to  serre 

oommercial  importance  are  the  Danish  An-  eight  years  in  the  regular  army  and  reserve, 

tilles.   St.  Croix  has  an  area  of  74  square  miles,  and  eight  years  more  in  the  extra  reserve, 

and  18,480  inhabitants;  St.  Thomas  an  area  The  infantry  are  drilled  six  months,  the  cav- 

of  28  square  miles,  and  14,889  inhabitants;  airy  nine  and  a  half  months,  and  the  artillery 

and  St.  John  an  area  of  21  square  miles,  and  and  engineers  five  months.    A  part  of  the  re- 

944  inhabitants.  emits,  those  who  have  learned  the  least,  are 

Havlgatlra. — The  number  of  sailing-yessels  in  called  np  for  a  second  and  longer  period  of 

the  merchant  fleet  in  1884  was  8,009,  of  194,-  training.     Every  corps  has  to  drill  besides 

208  tons,  a  decrease  of  18,998  tons  since  1878;  from  thirty  to  forty-five  days  every  year. 

the  number  of  steamers,  268,  of  81,042  tons,  The  war  effective  in  1888  was  as  follows:  In- 

an  increase  of  86,918  tons  during  the  same  pe-  fantry,  29,992;   cavalry,  2,180;  artillery,  4,- 

riod.    The  number  of  vessels  entered  at  Dan-  766 ;  engineers,  1,866 ;  total,  86,298  men,  be- 

ish  ports  in  1888  was  26,626,  tonnage  2,978,-  sides  1,176  ofiicers.    The  extra  reserve  could 

070,  of  which  1,484,080  tons  were  under  the  furnish  14,000  men  in  addition. 

Danish  flag ;  the  number  cleared,  26,182,  ton-  The  navy  in  the  beginning  of  1886  consisted 

nage  2,944,082,  of  which  1,418,666  tons  were  of  8  irondads  and  8  armored  torpedo-boats, 

Danish.    There  were  besides  26,778  coasting-  besides  26  or  more  nnarmored  steamers,  mostly 

vessels  entered,  and  24,106  cleared.  small.    The  most  modern  of  them  were  the 

BaUnNUb  aid  Tekgfaphfc— The  railroad  mile-  Helgoland,  with  12-inch  plates  and  a  86-ton 

age  at  the  beginning  of  1884  was  1,106,  of  and  four  22-ton  guns,  and  the  Tordenskjold,  a 

which  the  state  owned  982  miles.    The  length  gunboat  protected  with  iron  and  cork,  carry- 

of  telegraph  lines  belonging  to  the  state  in  iiiff  a  60-ton  Krupp  breech-loader  of  16  inches 

1888  was  2,288  miles;  of  wires,  6,816  miles.  caliber,  a  6-inch  Erupp  and  three  smaUer  guns, 

Flmuwei — The  budget  for  1884-'86  estimated  also  two  swift  torpedo-launches,  besides  appli- 

the  revenue  at  68,7i8,409  kroner  (1  krone=s  ances  for  shooting  Whitehead  torpedoes.    An- 

27  cents),  and  the  expenditure  at  46,996,662  other  torpedo-vessel  of  the  same  type  was 

kroner.    Of  the  revenue,  27,217,000  kroner  building  in  1886 ;  also  a  floating  battery.    Tbe 

are  derived  firom  customs  ana  excise  duties;  fleet  is  manned  by  182  oflScers  and  1,218  men. 

9,267,900  kroner  f^om  direct  taxes;  6,667,808  Hm  Nttlcal  Crids.— The  long  constitutional 

kroner  from  interest  of  the  reserve  fund,  rail-  conflict  between  the  Government  supported 

road   surplus,  etc. ;    2,476,000   kroner   from  by  the  Landsthing,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 

stamps;  2,014,000  kroner  f^om  legal  fees;  1,-  Folkething   on    the   other,  became  acute  in 

702,869  kroner  from  the  revenue  of  the  sinking  1886.    The  people  grew  dangerously  impatient 

fund,  pensions,  deposits,  etc.;  1,678,000  kroner  of  the  pertinacious  resistance  to  the  national 

from  duties  on  inheritances  and  the  transfer  of  will  made  by  the  King  and  his  unpopular  min- 

propertv;  1,186,280  kroner  from  the  surplus  isters.    For  a  dozen  years  the  electoral  m^ority 

of  tbe  domains,  and  the  remainder  from  other  has  demanded,  not  merely  the  restoration  of 

sources.    Of  the  expenditures,  9,724,400  kroner  the  franchises  of  the  Constitution  of  1849  that 

are  applied  to  the  service  of  the  national  debt;  were  curtailed  in  1866,  but  popular  sover- 

9,240,817 kroner  to  expenditures  on  the  army;  eignty  and  the  parliamentary  system  as  it  ex- 

6,769,694  kronerto  the  navy;  4,766,462  kroner  ists  in  England  and  France,  with  a  Cabinet 

to  public  works;  8,486,062  kroner  to  pensions;  responsible  to  the  legislature.    At  first,  under 

8,186,908  kroner  to  financial  administration;  the  advice  of  ministers  chosen  from  the  old 

2,671,468   kroner  to  extraordinary  state  ex-  National-Liberal  party,  the  Eing  made  various 

penditures;  2,672,962  kroner  to  the  adminis-  concessions  to  the  democracy,  and  the  Lands* 

tration  of  justice;    2,268,746  kroner  to  the  thing  showed  a  disposition  to  compromise; 

expenditures  of  the  Interior  department;  1,-  but  in  1876  the  reactionaries  gained  the  ear  of 

427,077  kroner  to  public  worship  and  educa-  the  Eing,  who  turned  to  the  Conservative  party, 

tion ;  1,226,760  kroner  to  the  civil  list,  and  the  and  called  to  the  helm  the  so-called  ^'  Landown- 

remainder  to  the  expenses  of  lenslation,  diplo-  er  Ministry,**  with  the  energetic  and  obstinate 

macy,  and  the  administration  of  Iceland.  Estrup  for  its  chief.    The  ministry  took  a  firm 

The  public  debt  amounted  on  March  81, 1888.  stand  for  the  strict  construction  of  the  Consti- 
to  200,348,248  kroner,  having  been  reduced  tution  of  1866,  which  makes  tbe  King  a  free 
from  234,740,700  kroner  in  1870.  On  March  agent  in  the  selection  of  his  ministers,  and  be- 
81,  1882,  it  stood  at  201,664,701  kroner,  di-  stows  the  legislative  power  jointly  and  equally 
vided  into  187,907,034  kroner  of  internal  and  upon  the  two  branches  of  tbe  legislature.  The 
18,757,667  kroner  of  foreign  debt,  and  was  off-  finance  law,  or  budget  of  state,  must  be  pre- 
set by  assets  amounting  to  84,806,206  kroner,  sented  first  by  the  Government  to  the  Folke- 
oonsisting  of  a  surplus  of  40,728,814  kroner,  a  thing  directly  after  the  opening  of  the  session, 
reserve  fund  of  19,276,262  kroner,  provided  and  must  have  three  readings  in  each  cham- 
against  sudden  emergencies,  and  various  assets  her.  If,  at\er  it  has  been  passed  up  to  the 
amounting  to  24,801,180  kroner.  The  capital  Landsthing,  amendments  are  made  hj  that 
expended  on  the  state  rdlroads  amounted  at  body,  it  comes  before  the  Folkething  again; 
the  same  date  to  180,062,928  kroner.  and,  in  case  the  popular  chamber  does  not 
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agree  to  the  alterations,  it  is  sent  back  to  the  stitntional  rights.  King  Christian  replied  in  a 
Laadsthing;  if  the  upper  chamber  holds  fast  tone  of  approval  to  the  latter  address.  In  his 
to  ita  amendments,  then  a  joint  committee  of  reply  to  the  Folkething,  he  declared  that  the 
fifteen  members  of  each  honse  is  appointed  to  complaint  against  the  ministers  applied  rather 
work  oat  an  agreement;  yet  either  house,  by  to  its  own  action,  since  it  not  only  neglected 
a  majority  vote,  can  reject  the  compromise  to  co-operate  in  forwarding  a  large  number  of 
agreed  upon  by  the  committee.  In  the  latter  ministerial  measures  that  had  been  partially  en- 
case there  is  no  constitutional  authority  for  acted  by  the  Landsthiug,  but  had  put  aside  even 
supplying  f  ands  to  the  Government.  This  gap  the  important  national  defense  bill,  without  try- 
in  tne  Constitution  was  provided  against  in  the  ing  to  reach  an  agreement  with  the  Lands- 
Swedish  Constitution  of  1866,  by  submitting  thing  and  with  the  Government.  In  the  session 
the  budget  in  the  last  instance  to  the  majority  of  1888-'S4,  the  obstructive  policy  was  more 
vote  of  both  chambers  in  joint  session.  In  sharply  applied.  The  most  important  Govem- 
the  session  of  1876-'77,  the  United  Left,  com-  mental  propositions,  such  as  national  defense 
posed  chiefly  of  the  Moderate  and  Radical  works  and  reforms  of  the  tariff  and  taxation, 
groups,  refused  to  vote  the  budget  in  the  form  were  dismissed  in  a  resolution  declaring  that 
propoaed  by  the  Government,  and  the  Lands-  a  ministry  not  possessing  the  confidence  of  the 
thing  rejected  the  modifications  of  the  lower  people  could  not  be  trusted  with  the  execution 
house.  As  no  constitutional  budget  was  agreed  of  laws  of  such  importance.  The  Opposition 
upon,  a  provisional  budget  was  decreed  by  a  migority  even  went  to  the  length  of  withhold- 
stretch  of  the  royal  prerogative.  In  the  fol-  ing  the  ratification  of  a  commercial  treaty  con- 
lowing  session  the  Radicals,  under  the  lead  of  eluded  with  Spain  with  great  trouble,  the  pro- 
Berg,  proposed  the  impeachment  of  the  minis*-  visions  of  which  were  eminently  satisfactory 
try  for  breach  of  the  Constitntion ;  but  the  to  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  interests 
Moderate  Liberals,  led  by  Count  Holstein-Le-  of  Denmark.  With  the  utmost  difficulty,  at 
dreborg,  opposed  the  motion,  and  carried  a  the  price  of  extreme  concessions  on  the  part 
vote  approving  the  provisional  budget.  In  tlie  of  the  Landsthing,  a  regular  budget  for  the 
following  sessions  the  alliance  with  the  Moder-  year  1884-^85  was  passed  at  the  end  of  May, 
ates  enabled  the  Government  to  carry  through  1884.  No  other  enactment  of  importance  was 
measures  for  the  reorganization  of  the  army  passed  in  a  session  of  eight  months ;  from  five 
and  navy.  The  uncompromising  attitude  of  the  to  six  months  were  taken  up  with  the  budget 
ministry  in  the  budget  question  finally  drove  debate.  The  majority  in  the  Folkething  pro- 
the  Moderates  over  to  the  Opposition.  When  longed  the  debate  in  order  to  compel  the 
the  Folkething  refused  to  vote  certain  items  of  Landsthing  to  accept  its  decisions,  or  extend  the 
the  budget,  it  was  twice  dissolved,  each  time  deliberations  over  the  limit  of  the  financial  year, 
returning  with  a  stronger  Opposition  majority,  and  thus  deprive  the  Government  of  the  finan- 
The  Landsthing  then  withdrew  its  support  cial  means  of  carrying  on  the  administration, 
from  the  Government  and  agreed  to  a  com-  The  Landsthing  replied  to  these  tactics  with  a 
promise  budget,  from  which  the  principal  part  request  to  the  Government  for  energetic  pro- 
of the  ministerial  demands  was  omitted.  At  ceedings  that  should  impel  the  Folkething  to 
this  stage  of  the  conflict  the  ministerial  party  pass  the  financial  law  without  further  procras- 
in  the  landsthing  were  disposed  to  accept  a  tination,  and  leave  the  Landsthing  time  to  dis- 
Liberal  ministry,  if  the  popular  party  would  cuss  the  items.  As  all  the  bills  proposed  were 
be  content  with  such  a  compromise ;  but  the  shelved  by  the  Folkething  without  discussion, 
Radicals  insisted  on  the  recognition  of  the  the  members  of  both  houses  passed  their  time 
principles  of  ministerial  responsibility,  and  the  in  idleness,  while  their  diet  allowances  mounted 
fall  control  of  the  popular  chamber  over  sup-  up  during  a  session  unprecedented ly  long.  The 
plies  and  taxation.  The  Moderate  liberals,  triennial  period  of  the  Folkething  ended  with 
who  before  wished  to  reach  an  understanding,  the  session.  The  general  election,  which  took 
but  were  alienated  by  the  irreconcilable  course  place  on  June  25,  1884,  wrought  a  change  in 
of  the  ministry,  now  supported  the  demands  the  political  situation. 

of  the  Radicals.    In  the  session  of  1882-'88,  Every  election  that  has  occurred  during  the 

Berg,  the  leader  of  the  m^ority  in  the  Folke-  constitutional  struggle  has  brought  more  radi- 

thing,  proclaimed  the  ^* withering"  policy,  the  cal  and  democratic  elements  to  the  front.    In 

determination  that  legislation  shonld  lie  fallow  1881  the  veteran  President  of  the  Folkething, 

until  the  desired  interpretation,  or  rather  al-  Judge  Krabbe,  belouipng  to  the  Moderate  Lil>. 

teration,  of  the  Constitution  was  accepted.    In  erals,  retired  from  the  political  stage,  leaving 

that  session  42  of  the  50  Government  bills,  all  the  Radical  leader  Berg  free  to  perform  his 

the  most  important  ones  except  the  budget,  stroke  of  withering  the  functions  of  govern- 

were  tabled  in  the  committee-rooms.     The  ment  by  refusing  to  legislate.    Tlie  elections  of 

Folkething  voted  an  address  to  the  King,  ex-  1884  brought  to  the  surface  the  nltra-demo- 

pressing  regret  that  the  attitude  of  the  min-  oratic  and  socialistic  tendencies  of  the  town 

istry  cansed  the  arrest  of  legislative  action,  population  in  a  way  to  cause  alarm  to  Berg 

The  Landsthing  sent  a  counter-address,  declar-  and  the  Peasant  party.    Copenhagen,  which 

ing  its  confidence  in  the  Cabinet,  and  the  ex-  had  always  returned  Old  or  National  Liberals, 

pectatlon  that  the  King  would  guard  its  con-  who  voted  with  the  Government^  now  elected 
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Democrats  in  two  of  its  ten  wards  and  Social-  ing  the  long-disputed  items  for  the  fortification 
ists  in  two  others.  The  Ministerial  partj  and  of  Copenhagen  and  other  extraordinary  ezpen- 
the  Opposition  maintained  the  same  strength  ditures.  The  Folkething  had  already  strock 
as  in  the  last  Rigsdag,  bnt  in  the  Opposition  out  ttie  seventh  part  of  the  total  turn  of  the 
there  was  a  decided  shifting  of  the  equUibriom  Government  draught  budget.  It  voted  a  provis- 
in  the  direction  of  radicalism.  The  Moderates  ional  budget  in  the  old  form,  but  the  Lands- 
lost  many  seats  to  the  Radical,  or  International,  thiog  substituted  the  form  now  demanded  by 
or  European  Left,  representing  advanced  ideas  the  Government.  The  regular  budget  was  sent 
in  religions  and  educational  matters,  and  to  the  up  to  the  Landsthing  with  reductions  amount- 
more  extreme  factions.  ing  to  between  7,000,000  and  8,000,000  kroner. 

The  triumph  of  the  popular  party  in  Norway  With  the  assent  of  the  ministry,  the  Lands- 
stimulated  the  Danish  party  tnat  was  battling  thing  agreed  to  cut  it  down  about  8,000,000 
for  the  same  principles.  There  was  a  project  kroner,  but  the  Folkething  stood  by  its  decis- 
of  popular  demonstrations  in  front  of  the  royal  ion.  On  March  26  the  joint  committee  of  both 
palace,  such  as  had  taken  place  in  1848  and  houses  met,  but  without  any  prospect  of  an 
1863,  to  demand  the  dismissal  of  the  ministers,  agreement  A  Moderate  Liberal  proposed  to 
The  Government,  by  creating  a  Ministry  of  enable  the  Government  to  defray  necessary 
War  under  the  energetic  Colonel  Bahnsen,  and  expenses  for  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  new 
by  various  precautionary  measures,  indicated  a  financial  year,  so  that  the  chambers  would 
determination  to  proceed  to  violent  repression  have  time  to  continue  the  discussion,  but  the 
upon  the  slightest  provocation.  The  idea  of  a  resolution  was  voted  down.  On  the  evening 
popular  army  of  volunteer  corps,  on  the  pat-  of  March  81  the  Government  party  in  the 
tern  of  the  Norwegian  rifle  banas,  was  enter-  joint  committee  proposed  to  place  8,000,000 
tained.  In  February,  1885,  a  multitude  of  ap-  kroner  at  the  diffposal  of  the  administration, 
plications  were  made  for  admission  into  the  This  proposition  was  rejected  likewise.  The 
Copenfaagen  Rifle  Corps,  the  only  body  having  following  day  the  Rigsdag  was  oloaed  by  royal 
access  to  the  military  shooting-grounds  near  message.  For  the  first  time  a  message  of  pro- 
the  capital.  Suspicion  was  arous^,  and,  as  the  rogation  was  sent  to  each  house  separately, 
great  majority  of  the  body  were  'political  ad-  In  the  Folkething  it  was  read  to  almost  empty 
herents  of  the  Government,  the  applicants  were  benches,  as  the  Opposition  members  had  de- 
refused  admission.  This  action  was  the  occa-  monstratively  left  the  hall  previously.  Both 
sion  of  a  series  of  indignation  meetings  and  pfu*ties  issued  manifestoes,  that  of  the  Minis- 
street  demonstrations,  which  the  authorities  terialists  declaring  the  Opposition  responsible 
suppressed  by  rigorous  means.  for  the  incalculable  dangers  of  the  existing 

The  Opposition  in  the  Folkething  counted  80  state  of  aflfairs,  and  the  other  protesting  agiunst 
of  the  102  members.  In  the  beginning  of  the  the  oppression  and  violence  perpetrated  on  the 
session  Berg  formed  out  of  the  Farmers*  party  popular  representation  and  the  violation  of  the 
a  group  called  the  National,  or  Danish  Left,  Constitution  by  the  Government  In  the  mid- 
numbering  50  members,  which  separated  from  die  of  March  the  Folkething  had  voted  an 
the  International  Left,  or  the  sections  holding  address  to  the  King,  praying  for  the  dismissal 
lulvanced  ideas  and  betraying  socialistic  tend-  of  the  Cabinet.  **  Since  the  Landsthing,*'  it 
enoies.  The  extreme  ideas  were  represented  said,  "  by  rejecting  the  provisional  budget,  has 
by  a  new  organ,  the  ^'  Politiken,''  edited  by  the  deprived  the  legislature  of  the  chance  of  dis- 
talented  brothers  Dr.  G.  and  £.  Brandes,  which  eussmg  the  difi^erences  with  deliberation,  the 
supported  Berg^s  Radical  rival  Hdrup.  prospect  of  an  agreement  is  less  probable  than 

Tke  fiesriwi  tf  tke  LsgMatne. — The  regular  ever.  The  Thing  can  not  allow  it  to  come  to  a 
opening  of  the  session  of  the  Rigsdag  was  definite  breach,  and  to  an  incalcnlable  chain  of 
postponed,  on  account  of  the  burning  of  the  ruinous  conflicts,  without  again  addreaung  an 
ChristiansDerg  Castle,  till  the  beginning  of  earnest  and  reverent  word  to  the  King  of  the 
November,  1885.  The  Opposition  were  united  land,  whose  high  calling  it  is  to  stand  above  the 
in  the  desire  to  upset  the  Estrup  ministry,  but  parties,  and  whose  noblest  prerogative  is  to  let 
harmony  no  longer  prevailed  on  questions  of  peace  and  conciliation  succeed  bitter  strife.'' 
tactics  or  of  principle.  The  Ultras  were  not  The  King  was  told  that  it  depended  npon  his 
satisfied  with  Berg's  plan  of  witiiholding  legis-  decision  to  retain  or  to  dismiss  the  mmistera, 
lation.  They  wished  to  resort  to  more  ex-  "  whether  we  enter  upon  a  new  era  of  n  po- 
treme  measures,  or  at  least  to  refu;^  to  vote  litical  struggle  that  will  become  more  passion- 
the  budget  The  debate  over  the  financial  ate  and  dangerons  than  any  yet  experienced — a 
law  lasted  in  the  Folkething  till  the  end  of  struggle  in  which  the  laws  of  the  Constitution 
February.  In  the  middle  of  February  the  Gov-  will  be  twisted  and  corrupted  by  sophistical 
ernment  presented  a  provisional  budget  to  en-  interpretations,  if  they  are  not  openly  set  aside 
able  it  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  for  — a  struggle  in  which  one  extreme  will  call 
April  in  case  the  budget  was  not  passed  before  forth  the  other,  and  in  which  the  energies  of . 
the  end  of  the  financial  year.  This  provisional  our  little  country  will  be  consumed  in  a  de- 
budget no  longer  took  the  last  regnlsr  budget  structive  fratricidal  war,  or  whether  from  this 
as  a  measure  of  the  necessary  expenditures,  but  moment  when  the  peril  is  greatest,  a  period 
the  budget  estimate  of  the  Government,  indnd-  of  useful  and  harmonious  labor  for  the  weal  of 
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the  people  and  the  fatherland  can  he  counted  which  had  heen  promnlgated  without  oonsti- 
oo,  under  the  actual  observance  of  that  Gonsti-  tntional  authority.  The  Prime  Minister  do- 
tation which  your  Majesty  and  we  have  sworn  clared  that  the  action  of  one  honse  alone  had 
to  recofpize  as  the  inviolable  basis  of  the  pa-  no  effect,  and  subsequently  the  Government 
litical  liberties  of  the  Danish  people."  The  issued  a  declaration  arguing  that  the  ministry 
Landsthing  sent  a  counter-address,  throwing  alone  is  authorized  to  submit  a  provisory  law 
tbe  blame  on  the  Folkething.  The  King  re-  for  the  approval  of  the  Rigsdag,  and  that  it  can 
ceived  tbe  deputations  on  March  81,  and  again  do  so  at  any  time  during  the  following  session, 
expressed  his  sorrow  that  nothing  had  been  On  the  16th  the  Folkething  decided  not  to  pa«8 
lione  to  improve  the  military  defenses  of  the  the  next  year's  budget  to  the  second  reading, 
country.  He  said  that  the  ministry  could  not  Intense  excitement  prevailed  in  Copenhagen 
be  blamed  because  the  two  Things  were  un-  and  throughout  the  kingdom.  Serious  riots 
able  to  agree  on  the  budget,  and  that  if  be  dis-  and  imposing  demonstrations  occurred  in  the 
missed  the  ministers  as  the  condition  of  secur-  capital  The  garrison  was  strengthened  and 
ingavoteof  supplies,  that  would  be  a  surrender  several  political  arrests  were  made.  On  the 
of  his  constitutional  position  as  King.  On  the  21st  an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  the 
1st  of  April  a  royal  *Maw"  was  promulgated,  Prime  Minister.  The  perpetrator  was  a  type- 
countersigned  by  all  the  ministers,  which  de-  setter  named  Rasmussen,  nineteen  years  of  age. 
creed  a  provisional  budget  for  1885-'86,  em-  On  the  23d  of  October  the  King  prorogued  the 
powering  the  Gk>vernment  to  collect  the  exist-  Rigsdag,  on  account  of  the  political  agitation, 
ing  taxes  and  to  make  the  necessary  expendi-  until  Dec.  18.  The  workmg  -  classes  were 
torefl«  not  to  exceed  the  sums  set  down  in  the  greatly  excited.  Theoretical  socialism  had 
budget  prepared  by  the  Government  and  laid  long  found  able  expounders  in  Denmark ;  but 
before  the  chambeni.  the  Social  Demooratio  organization  among  the 

Fipalv  AgltallM. — On  the  1st  of  April  a  dem-  laboring-men  was  a  new  growth, 

onstration  in  Copenhagen  was  promptly  sup-  BEPOfiVT  AMD  miST  COMPANIES,  corporations 

pressed  by  the  police.    The  movement  for  arm-  authorized  by  legislative  enactment  for  the  puiv 

iug  tbe  people  after  the  Norwegian  example  pose  of  receiving  upon  deposit,  as  bailee  for 

was  checked  by  a  ministerial  decree.    A  royal  storage  and  safe-keeping,  articles  of  value.    As 

proclamation  was  issued,  suppressing  the  con«  there  is  a  radical  distinction  between  deposit 

sdtntional  right  to  bear  arms,  and  forbidding  companies,  usunlly  styled  safe-deposit  oompa- 

the  sale  of  fire-arms  exoept  to  persons  having  a  nies,  and  trust  companies  as  such,  they  must 

license  from  the  police.    Many  citizens  refused  be  treated  as  the  legal  status  of  each  requires, 

to  pay  tlie  taxes  levied  by  royal  decree,  and  Both  derive  their  existence  by  charter  from 

resisted  their  collection  by  force.  State  govemmenta.    Both  are  also  required  to 


ef  tke  UipiM^ — ^Tbe  session  of  1885  make  semi-annual  reports  of  their  affairs  and 
was  opened  Oct.  6.  Berg  was  re-elected  Presi-  condition  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Bank- 
dent  of  the  Folkething.  The  members  of  the  ing  Department,  or  other  duly  qualified  oflScial. 
Left  remained  away  on  the  opening  day,  and  Also,  once  a  year  or  oftener,  an  official  exami- 
the  Prime  Minister  opened  the  chambers  in-  nation  is  had,  by  State  authority,  as  to  the  con- 
stead  of  tbe  King.  The  treasury  accounts  for  duct  of  affairs,  the  action  of  the  directors  and 
1884-^85  showed  a  total  revenue  of  66,977,800  trustees,  the  safety  and  prudence  of  manage- 
kroner,  exceeding  the  estimates  by  more  than  ment,  the  security  afforded  depositors,  and 
8,300,000  kroner,  and  a  total  expenditure  of  whether  the  requirements  of  the  charter  and 
47,899,500  kroner,  which  was  8,888,000  less  of  law  have  been  complied  with, 
than  the  estimates,  leaving  a  surplus  of  over  Tnat  Cfyuitoi.— These  may  with  propriety 
9,000,000  kroner.  The  budget  for  1886-'87  be  termed  American  institutions.  They  had 
reckoned  the  receipts  at  65,600,000  kroner  and  their  birth  in  this  country,  and  are  emphati- 
tbe  expenditures  at  64,900,000  kroner.  The  cally  a  modern  institution.  In  some  respects 
estimated  expenditures  included  the  sum  of  they  are  similar  to  banks ;  in  others  they  are 
27,878,000  kroner  for  the  army  and  navy,  made  widely  different.  They  receive  deposits  and 
up  of  9,241,000  kroner  of  ordinary  and  7,380,-  make  loans,  but  they  do  not  issue  currency, 
0^)0  kroner  of  extraordinary  military  expendi •  neither  do  they  undertake  the  general  coUec- 
tnrea,  and  6,674,000  kroner  of  ordinary  and  tion  of  coromercisl  paper.  Their  duty  is  to 
4,683,000  kroner  of  extraordinary  naval  expen-  accept  and  execute  all  kinds  of  trusts.  They 
ditnrea.  The  extraordinary  military  expendi-  act  as  registrars  and  agents  for  the  transfer  of 
tures  comprised  sums  for  infantry  weapons  of  a  stocks  and  bonds;  they  become  trustees  for 
new  model,  for  guns  for  the  projected  fortifies-  corporations,  and  assume  the  responsibilities 
tions  of  Copenhagen,  and  for  beginning  the  of  executors,  administrators,  guardians,  and 
fortifications.  This  plan  of  fortification  of  the  receivers  of  money  for  courts  in  complicated 
capital  had  already  been  laid  before  tbe  Folke-  litigations ;  they  make  investment,  collect  in- 
thing  eight  times  without  success.  For  the  terest,  protect  property  placed  in  custody,  and 
extension  of  the  means  of  communication  the  perform  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  financial 
sum  of  6,872,000  kroner  was  set  down.  On  business  both  for  individuals,  firms,  and  for  oor- 
Oct.  12  the  Folkething  adopted  a  resolution  re-  porations.  In  making  loans  for  any  enterprise, 
fusing  assent  to  tbe  provisional  financial  law,  such  as  the  building  of  a  railroad  or  aiding  in 
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the  completion  of  one  already  begnn,  or  the 
formation  of  a  company  for  any  other  public 
benefit  where  indiviuaal  capital  is  not  enoagh, 
their  duty  is  to  make  such  an  examination  of 
the  securities  offered  that  the  moneys  belong- 
ing to  their  depositors  shall  suffer  no  loss.  A 
usual  way  is  to  pay  out  the  money  in  iustall- 
ments ;  thus,  in  building  a  section  of  railroad, 
a  given  amount  is  paid  or  loaned  to  the  com- 
pany at  intervals,  according  as  the  work  has 
progressed.  Much  of  the  book-keeping  of  loan 
and  trust  companies  is  similar  to  that  of  banks 
and  bankers  generally.  They  often  do  a  large 
banking  business,  but  more  generally  have  the 
accounts  of  a  class  who  do  not  so  irequently 
deal  with  banks. 

Safe-Deptdt  Ceaiiaiilcfl.— The  business  and  gen- 
eral object  of  a  safe-deposit  company  is  to  re- 
ceive on  deposit  (simply  as  a  bailee  for  safe- 
keeping) any  personal  property  included  under 
the  name  of  diamonds,  watches,  paintings,  stat- 
uary, books,  fine  clothing,  silks,  shawls,  laces, 
family  relics,  jewels,  plate,  money,  specie, 
bullion,  silver- ware,  gold- ware,  bronzes,  wills, 
stocks,  bonds,  securities,  valuable  papers,  bank- 
books, etc.,  together  with  trunks,  cases,  or 
packages  under  seal.  These  are  to  be  held  by 
the  company  for  a  given  rental,  at  the  option 
of  the  owner  or  depositor.  Each  depositor 
receives  a  paper  containing  a  description  of  the 
property  that  he  puts  in  care  of  the  deposit 
company.  In  turn  he  is  himself  described  mi- 
nutely on  the  books  of  the  institution.  The 
applicant  is  required  to  sign  his  name  to  this 
description,  and  is  then  given  a  pass- word, 
which  belongs  to  his  case  and  entry  exclusively, 
or  he  may  rent  a  box,  and  have  absolute  con- 
trol of  the  contents,  without  description  and 
without  responsibility  from  the  company,  ex- 
cept due  diligence  in  protection  us  required  by 
law.  He  is  furnished  with  a  key  to  his  drawer 
or  box,  and  can  have  access  to  his  property  at 
his  convenience,  either  in  the  presence  of  the 
guard  or  in  a  private  apartment  secure  from 
any  observation  whatever. 

In  order  to  secure  the  extreme  of  protec- 
tion, the  vaults  and  offices  are  usually  built  on 
ground-floors  or  basements,  with  interior  stor- 
age apartments  massively  guarded.  A  favor- 
ite method  of  rendering  the  sides  and  bottom 
of  the  vaults  fire,  burglar,  water,  and  bomb 

{)roof,  is  to  line  them  with  courses  of  frank- 
inite  and  chilled  iron,  with  sections  overlap- 
ping, and  so  fitted  and  riveted  together  that 
they  form  a  complete  solid  of  two  and  a  half 
to  three  inches  in  thickness ;  outside  of  this  is 
a  course  of  granite  from  two  to  three  feet  in 
thickness,  and  this  in  turn  is  coated  with  con- 
crete to  a  thickness  of  three  or  four  feet. 

The  vaults  are  in  reality  huge  steel  chests, 
set  in  masonry  and  closed  by  massive  doors,  and 
wrought-iron  and  steel  gratings,  and  are  guard- 
ed by  armed  watchmen  by  night  and  day.  As 
a  further  safeguard,  each  watchman  is  obliged 
to  keep  a  half-hour  tally,  which  is  recorded  on 
the  dial  of  a  dock  in  the  office.    He  is  also 


obliged  to  communicate  by  special  wire,  at 
regular  intervals,  usually  half-hourly,  with  the 
telegraph-office.  Any  failure  to  do  so  causes 
the  immediate  sending  of  a  special  officer  to 
inquire  into  either  his  mishap  or  dereliction  of 
duty.  There  are  electrical  and  other  safeguards, 
which  in  the  interest  of  their  customers  are 
kept  secret  by  safe-deposit  companies. 

The  locks,  bolts,  and  bars  with  which  the 
doors  and  gratings  are  secured,  are  doubly  pro- 
tected by  time-locks  and  electric  apparatus. 

The  rentals  vary  from  (6  to  $800  a  year, 
according  to  amount  of  snace  and  value  of 
property.  Another  methoa  of  rental  is  based 
on  a  percentage  of  the  owner^s  estimate  of  full 
value  of  his  deposited  property.  For  coupon 
bonds  and  other  securities,  an  insurance  policy 
is  generally  issued,  containing  a  description  of 
the  bond  by  date,  number,  and  value,  which  is 
also  entered  in  full  on  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany. Diamonds,  jewelry,  plate,  family  relics, 
etc.,  are  received  on  deposit  in  sealed  pack- 
ages, or  trunks,  and  are  insured  at  estimated 
value.  Insurance  polices,  leases,  wills,  and 
other  valuable  or  private  papers,  are  received 
in  sealed  envelopes  or  packages. 

The  boxes,  drawers,  and  chests  range  from 
the  capacity  of  an  ordinary  envelope-box  up- 
ward. Each  receptacle  baa  but  one  key,  and 
the  keys  are  all  dissimilar. 

The  following  is  a  list,  nearly  or  quite  com- 
plete, of  the  deposit  and  trust  companies  in  the 
United  States  that  have  a  capital  of  $100,000 
or  more : 

OAUrOBHIA. 

San  Fnndsco: 

California  SftftDepMtt  and  Trust  Go |SM,9&0 

Bad  Jo86  : 

BafeDepoalt  Bank 800,000 

OOXWKOTICUT. 

Hardbrd: 

OoDoeoticat  Troat  and  Safo  Deposit  Co 800,000 

New  Haven : 

Union  lYust  Co. 100,000 

New  London : 

Equitable  Trost  Co 1,000,000 

Norwich : 

Thames  Loan  and  TmstOo 100,000 

DAKOTA. 

Huron: 

American  Investment  Co 600,000 

Madison: 

American  Mortgage  and  Investment  Co 10(^000 

MitcheU: 

American  Investment  Co. 500,000 

XLLIKOZ8. 

Chicago: 

Merchants*  Loan  and  Trast  Co 2,000,000 

Prairie  State  Loan  and  Trost  Co 100,000 

The  Union  Trust  Co 125,000 

IOWA. 

Creston: 

Creston  Loan  and  Trust  Co 100,000 

Bes  Moines : 

Iowa  Loan  and  Trust  Co fiOO,000 

Northeastern  Mortgage  and  Investment  Co. 160.000 

Smmetnbaiv: 

American  Inrestment  Co 860,000 

Blouxatv: 

Union  Loan  and  IVnat  Oo 100,000 

Storm  LsJie: 

Esrmer's  Loan  and  TrostCo 100,000 

KASBAS. 

Tqpeka: 
Kansas  Loan  and 'Anst  Co 100,000 
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KEHTUOKT. 

Loalfyin«:  ^^ 

FidoBtj  Tnult  and  Safety  Yanlt  Co $900,000 

Portland :  _ 

FotttaDdlYitttOob 100,000 

XABYLAHD. 

Baltimore: 
Safe  Depoelt  and  Trait  Go.  of  Baltlmora. 600,000 

UABBACaOOTTB, 

Bostoo: 

American  Lotti  and  Traat  Co. 000,000 

BostonLoanCo 100,000 

Boatwn  SaliB  Depoalt  and  Trait  Co 600,000 

Cotiateral  Loan  Go 160,000 

iDtenntkmal  TreatCo 600,000 

Lombatd  iBTeatment  Co 286,000 

Ifaaaachiuetta  Loan  and  Traat  Coi 600,000 

New  England  Trait  Co 600,000 

Woroeatar:  ..^..^ 

WoMeacerSaftDepoaltandTraat  Co 800,000 

immsoTJL. 

If  iBBeapftlii :  ,^  ^  . 

Mlaoeapolii  Loan  and  Trait  Ca 600,000 

V  a  Trait,  Hortgage  and  Debenture  Go 1,000,000 

Worthington: 

MlnneaoU  Loan  and  InTiataMnt  Cb 100,000 

IDMOVRL 

Mlsaoart  Union  Trait  Co 100,000 

Sedalla:  ^ 

MiMoari  Ttait  Coi 100,000 

VEBBABKA. 

Aibliad: 
American  Loan  and  Trait  Co. 260,000 

Hastinn: 
Nebraaka  Loan  and  Trait  Co «0,000 

Omaha: 
Central  InTMtment  Co 148,000 

mw  jxBasT. 

Camden: 
Camdan  Salb  Depoait  and  Trait  Co 100,000 

mW  T0B2. 

Brm«]vii  Trnit  Co. 000,000 

Long  I'lland  Loan  and  Trait  Co 600,000 

Long  Iftland  Safe  Depodt  Co Su0,000 

Baflkfo  Loan,  Trait,  and  Safe  Depoiit  Co 187,000 

Kew  York  City:  .^  ^^ 

American  Loan  and  Trait  Go 600,000 

i'eotrni  Trait  Comimny  of  Kew  loik 1,000,000 

EqtiitaUe  Trnit  Co 1,600,000 

Siekerbodcer  Trait  Co. 800,000 

Metropolitan  Trait  Ca  of  aty  of  New  Toik. ....  1,000,000 

Hew  fork  Ufb  Innuance  and  Trait  Go 1,000,000 

Seal  Eitate  Trait  Co ..     160,000 

Fvmera*  Loan  and  Trait  Co 1,000.000 

IfeKandle  Trait  Co. ^^^SSi 

Title  Ooarantee  and  Trait  Co 176,900 

Unton  Trait  Co.  of  New  York 1,000,000 

trotted  Statca  Mortgage  Co 1,000,000 

United  Sutei  Trait  Co.  of  New  York 8,000,000 

Commercial  Trait  Co 1,000,000 

Mncoal  Trait  Co 8,000,000 

New  York  Cai^Trait  Co 5?$»955 

American  Safe  Depoett  Co 800,000 

Baakeri*  Safe  Depoilt  Co 100.000 

Lineola  Safe  Deposit  Co 600,000 

Manhattan  Safe  Depoelt  and  Storage  Co 800,000 

N.  Y.  Prodooe  Exchange  Safe  Dep.  and  Stor.  Co.     150.000 

AtarvciaatSafeDepoettCo. 800,000 

The  Mercantile  Safe  Depoilt  Co. 800,000 

Tbe8afeDepoiltCo.ofNewYork. 868^800 

^li^MidDepoalt  Co.  of  Onondaga 100,000 

OHIO. 

Cfaidnaali: 

Fidelity  Safe  Depoilt  and  Trait  Co 600.000 

Safe  D«poait  Co.  of  Cincinnati 100,000 

ClttrdoB: 
Geauga  Ssftngi  and  Loan  AMOdition 1001,000 

Clereiand: 

Cltlnna*  Sarfnga  and  Loan  AModatioo 1,600,000 

Savliva  and  Trait  Co 760,000 


PEHSBTI.VA5IA. 

Fhtlidelphta : 
Fidelity  Inanrance,  Trait,  and  Safe  Deposit  Co..  12,000,006 
Girard  Life  Inioraooe.  Annuity,  and  Trait  Co . . .     460,000 

Goarantee  Trait  and  Safe  Deposit  Go 1,000,000 

Northera  Sit.  Fund.  Safe  Depoelt  and  Trait  Go.     260.000 
Pa.  Co.  for  Iniing  Livei  and  QrantiDg  Annnitiei.  8,000,000 

Penn  Safe  Deposit  and  Trait  Co 176,000 

Phil.  Trait,  Safe  Depoilt,  and  Iniurance  Ca 1,000,000 

Providential  Life  and  Trait  Go ^'^^l!?? 

Union  Trait  Co 600,000 

Harrliborg: 
Commonwealth  Gnar.,  Trait,  ind  Safe  Dep.  Co..     160,000 

PlUebnrg :  ^__  .^ 

Safe  Depoilt  Co.  of  PltUbnig 426,000 

Pottiville:  ^^««A 

Safe  Depoelt  Bank 100,000 

Union  atv  :  ^^  ^^ 

Farmet«^Co-operatiTe  Trait  Go 200,000 

BBODB  IBLAHD. 

F^Tldenee :  ^^  ^^ 

BhodelilandHoipital  Trait  Go 800,000 

BOCTH  OABOLOTA. 

Charleston :                                 _  «>^  «^ 

Sonth  Carolina  Loin  and  Trait  Co 800,000 

TEKXfESBBX. 

HaihTlIle : 
Meehanlci*  Savlngi  and  Trait  Co 100,000 

YSBlfOHT. 
Burlington : 
Farmen'  and  Mechanlei*  Bit.  Ini.  and  Tr.  Co  . . .     100,000 

Bntland:                                           .  -«aa*ia 

State  Trait  Co 100,000 

DISASTiSS  IH  1885*  The  following  is  a  par- 
tial list  of  the  fatal  disasters  that  occurred  dar- 
ing the  year,  whether  from  natural  or  artificial 
caases.  Ab  a  general  rale,  only  disasters  invol v- 
ing  the  loss  of  several  lives  have  heen  noted. 
So,  too,  groups  of  fatal  accidents  have  had,  for 
a  Hke  reason,  to  be  omitted ;  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  thirty-eight  workmen  killed  in  the  new 
Oroton  Tunnel,  within  six  months. 

Janwy  1.  Beginning  Dee.  80,  with  a  violent  dia- 
tnrbanoe  in  the  provinces  of  Granada  and  Malaga, 
earthquakes  continued  at  intervals  through  the  month 
of  JanuaiT,  and  may  properly  be  included  in  the  year's 
record.  About  2,000  lives  were  lost;  1,287  bodies 
beln^r  actually  found.  Passenger-train  on  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Rfdiroad  derailed  at  night  by  miscreants  who 
placed  a  piece  of  iron  in  the  switch-fro^.  Nearly  all 
the  passengers  more  or  less  hurt ;  Skilled. 

2.  Explosion  of  dynamite  in  the  Underground  Bail- 
way  in  Loudon ;  several  iigured. 

11.  Explosion;  tugr-boat  Mike  Dougherty,  Elizsr 
beth,  Pa. :  several  injured,  2  killed. 

16.  Shipwreck ;  collision  off  Holyhead,  between 
British  steamer  Admiral  Moorsum  (sunk)  and  Amer- 
ican ship  Santa  Clara ;  5  lives  lost. 

17.  Fire  in  Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Kankakee, 
111. ;  17  lives  lost  At  Summit.  O. :  freight -train 
jumped  the  track  at  a  switch ;  2  killed. 

20.  Avalanehee  in  the  province  of  Cuneo,  Italy ; 
several  villages  devastated;  many  lives  lost. 

24.  Explosions ;  dynamite  in  Parliament  Buildings, 
London ;  several  persons  iigured';  much  damage  done. 

25.  Railway  aoddent;  collision  near  Brussels;  20 
iz^jured.  ^    ,        __ 

80.  Bailway  accident ;  a  bridge  near  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales,  gave  way  under  a  passengei>train ;  40 
lives  lost.  .     ,  _ 

81.  Explosion  \  natural  gas  near  Pittsburg,  Pa. ; 
many  persons  izgured. 

TfibnMZf  S.  Explosion  in  staroh-works,  Peoria,  111. ; 

2kmed. 
10.  Explosion  at  Vale  Colliery,  Nova  Scotia;  18 

lives  lost.  .  _ , . 

12.  Fire  in  the  Blockloy  Almshouse,  Philadelphia; 

10  lives  lost 
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16.  ^zploeion  ;  powder-magazine  at  Gibraltar :  17  8.  Water-spout ;   the  town  of  Paao  de  Coarenta, 
killed.    Shipwreck;  collision;  British Bteamer  Holm-  Mexico. deetroyed;  170  lives  lost. 

hurst  cut  in  two  and  sunk  by  Belgian  steamer  West-  10.  Fall  of  building ;  staircase  of  oourt-honse  at 

ernland;  the  latter,  with  800 passengers,  was  but  slight-  Thiers,  Franco ;  about  100  ii^ured. 

ly  izgured ;  4  lives  lost.  11.    Fall   of  railway -tunnel,   near   Chatlanooira, 

17.  Explosion  in  ooal-mine  near  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. ;  Tenn. ;  6  lives  lost.    Explosion  ;  giant  powdor  near 
18  injured,  1  killed.  Galveston,  Texas ;  10  ii^jured,  10  killed. 

19.  Fire ;  warehouses  in  Philadelphia ;  2  killed.  14.  Shipwreck ;  British  steamer  Bpeke  Hall  alnks 

20.  Bailway  oolliaion  near  Washington ;  8  iigured,  in  Gulf  of  Aden :  1  survivor ;  number  of  Uvea  lost 
Skilled.  uncertain.    Frencn  gunboat  Beynaixi  foundered   at 

21.  Bailway  collision  near  Canigoharie,  N.  Y. :  5  the  same  time ;  127  hves  lost. 

injured,  2  killed.    Bailwav  collision  near  JDelhij  O. ;  18.  Explosion ;  Pendlebury  colliery,  near  Hanehes- 

15  ix^ured.    Bailway  collision  near  Toll  GsM.  Wetit  tor,  Eni^landj  estimated  loss,  200  lives. 

Va. ;  6  killed.    Fire  :  dwelling-houses  in  Philadel-  20.  luplosion ;  collienr  near  Apedale,  NorOi  Staf- 

phia  ;   6  killed.    Explosion j  natural  gas,  at  Wells-  fordshire^  England ;  10  lives  lost. 

Duig,  West  Va. ;  5  killed.    Fire ;  tenement-houses  in  28.   Shipwreck ;   Italian  steamer  Italia ;  65  lives 

New  York ;  6  lives  lost.  lost 

27.  Explosion  in  School  of  Gunnery,  Sboebnryness,  24.  Explosion;  Powder-mill,  Lnoca,  Italy  j  12livc» 

England ;  17  killed.  lost.    Floods  in  China ;  estimated  loss.  10,000  lives. 

V ^L  •    •■:•    w  •         TT         ^L  /^  11*         o      1  ^*  Explosion ;  steam-boiler  at  Barostown  Xy. :  8 

luralL  8.  Enlosion  j   Unsworth  Colliorr,  Sunder-  knied 

Und.  EnglamT;  86  killed.  ^  Bailway  accident  near  27.  "Explosion ;  colliery  at  Dudweiler,  near  Sfiar^ 

Pittaburg :  8  killed.   Exoloaion ;  steamboat  near  Wil-  brtcken,  Prus;»U ;  27  lives  lost, 

mington,  N.  C. ;  8  killed.  r  ^  ^\    ox.'         ^.      ^            v*        1.  v    t.      • 

6.  Bailway  collision  near  Grenada,  Miss. ;  8  killed.  ^^  "•  °^^S!'^  ?  "^^-y^**  "P**^  P^  ^'"™- 

Explosion ;  colliery  at  Harwan,  Austrian  Silesia ;  147  "^^  °2 J^^«  Amnetonka,  Minn. ;  10  lives  lost 

\Sned  ^^'  Shipwreck;  collision  at  sea;  Britian  steamers 

9.  Explosion ;  powdc^mills  near  Newburg.  N.  Y. ;  ^^^^'Sfi  "*f  "^**  ♦  ",  HJ®?i~^  1.  ^      , . 

Skilled                                                        *'           *  24.  Thunder-storm  at  Ca^etani.  Italy;  18  persona 

^8..Eijloaion  in  mines  at  Campb«isen,  Prussia;  "^^ ^In^^^^i^^^^l^^^    Germany;   45 

^Jire;   Langl-  Hotel,  Chicago;   4  ir^'ured,  Sird,*^i^U^*SJsi2rS^ii«^^                   Im^' 

27.  Eroloaion  of  coal-dust  at  McAllister,  Indian  JF??*  ?  American  whaler  Napoleon,  in  Arctic  Ocean ; 

Territory;   11  killed.     Explosion  in  mines,  Chilly  »8  lives  lost 

South  America :  85  killed,  Aqgoft  8.  Tornado ;  St  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y. ; 

80.  Shipwrecx ;  British  steamer  Orestes  sunk  by  Tillatfe  of  Norwood  noarly  destroved.    Fire ;  hotel  al 

oolliaion ;  70  lives  loe^  Las  v  effss.  New  Mexico ;  8  lives  lost 

A.-n  •  v.^1.^     ^t.'tr  ^    n     w-^         ^«  i_f«  j  H-  Mplosion ;  oolHeiT  near  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. ;  12 

Apm  8.  Explosion  at  Martlnello,  France ;  18  killed,  jiygg  i^^^          '           "^                             '        ' 

of  A»f -^80^  ^^tf^  "teamer  Marinopol  in  Sea  17,  Explaiion ;  probably  dynamite  on  b<Mmi  ateain- 
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^  10   TC-«.  «._»  u^ -DM       n       Ml'  clone  in  Bed  Sea;   Gennan  corvette  Auguste;   2;J8 

19.  Fire ;  farm-booses  near  Beading,  Pa. ;  4  lives  jiyes  lost                                    .             ^        ' 

a!k  tr^i^  '^ i£      J        ^       T           i_  — .  <i^  26.  Shipwreck ;  ship-load  of  Mohammedan  pilgrima 

k™  w^^?*^  ^^^^^  fc  ••^  J*^;5  about  100  in  Gulf  oTAden ;  about  100  Uvea  lost             *^^ 

lives  lost    Fire  in  Vioksbuiv,  Miss. ;  20  lives  lost  «_.  _v,_  o   alz          1,        n-  •      t    w  ^v  o     v 

26.  Snow-slide,  near  Eagfe  Biver,  Col. ;  11  lives  ,  *P*?^  8.  Shipwreck ;  wlbsion  in  North  Scabe- 
]^t,                     *              ^             '         ^  tween  Bntish  steamers  Drenda  and  Dolphin ;  17  lives 

— .  Avakmche-in  Iceland ;  24  Hvea  lost  (date  not  ^^  «, ,          .         „,  .        ^         ,  ^^        «  .^  , 

«iy0Q\                                  '                       ^  10.  Sl^pwreck:   collision  at  sea  between  Britiah 

steamer  Auckland  and  German  gunboat  Blitx;  15  lives 

Mav  8.  Fire ;  tenement-house  in  New  York ;   11  lost    Floods  in  the  Presidency  of  Bengal,  India ; 

lives  lost  many  lives  lost 

5.  Fall  of  building  and  lire;  fiiotoiy  in  Brooklyn,  Ortober  11.   Storm  off  the  ooaat  of  Labrador;   80 

fl  V J?     u  "*^     T  V   TT       A               *o  V  '^«»«1»  wrecked :  48  lives  loat 

8.  Avaknche ;  near  Lake  Vau,  Armenia ;  68  Uvea  ,8.  Explosion  in  mine  at  SUver  Cliff,  Colorado ;  10 

ioat  Hvet  lost 

18.  Colliery  disaster  near  Pottstown,  Pa. ;  8  lives  15.  Earthquake  at  Palermo ;  8  lives  lost 

IK   TC       ni      1    J  /%     « V       t    A     TO       /v  18«  Kailway  collision  near  Jersey  Ci^,  N.  J. :  9 

15.  Rre;  Cleveland.  O. ;  2  hves  lost    Fire;  Owa-  kjiled,  many  injured.     BaUway  accident  near  Vest 

tonna,  Minn. ;  5  Uvea  lost  Ando^er,  iK  H::  8  kUled. 

90.  Explosion ;  gas  at  St  Lmiis ;  2  killed.  19.  Y\n  in  Chicago ;  4  Uvea  lost 

21.  Fire ;  Cmclnnat^  0. ;  15  Uvea  lost  (14  women,  20.  Explosion  ma  mine  near  Wilkeabaire,  Pa. ; 

Iman).  4  lives  lost 

25.  ShipwrRok;  French  Wk  Gmms  Jeanne  nin  ae.  Caving  in  of  quarriea  in  Doidogne,  France; 

down  by  Bntish  steamer  City  of  Borne ;  22  hves  muny  jj^^g  fjjet,         ^                        --»-»» 

27.  Fall  of  building ;  tenement-house,  Jereey  City ;  ^  f??"^  il  ^^5^"^*  ^  ^^  ^^^  Sound ; 
4  killed,  29  injured.                                          /       /•  total  loss  with  all  hands,  6  in  number.    Storm,  wind, 

28.  FaU  of  buUdings  in  Jersey  City ;  10  ugured,  "^JJ'^k^''  England  coast ;  a  large  number  ot 

*  81.  Firthquake ;  in  the  Vale  of  Cashmere  ;  esti-  J-  Jomado  near  DMigerfield  Tcims  ;  6  Hv^  lost 

mated  losses,  70,000  houses,  88,000  animals,  8.000  hu-  ,  *•  Shipwreck ,  New  York  pilot-boat  No.  6  rnn  down 

tnaw  lives.  at  sea  by  unknown  steamer ;  crew  escape  in  boate :  1 

lii)»lost    Tornado,  BrownsviUe,  Miaa. ;  no  Uvea  lost-, 

June  8.  Explosion  in  mine  near  Durham,  England ;  but  many  persona  iigured  and  much  property  de- 

18  Uves  lost    Lightning,  Chicago,  111. ;  5  kiUed.  strayed.    Tornado  in  the  vidnity  of  Selma,  Ala.,  and 

6.  Fire  at  Barrie,  Ontario ;  8  lulled.  pasdng  across  Dallas,  Perry,  and  Bibb   oountiee; 
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mat  deTMtBtion  and  deBtmokion  of  property;  18 
killed ;  50  iAJured. 

7.  Toniadq.  SpartaDBbnrt?,  S.  C. :  church  unroofed. 
Tornado,  8.  £.  tUinola ;  1  penon  killed ;  several  se- 
verely  iigured.  Shipwreok;  Bteamer  Algoma  on  Lake 
Superior ;  46  lives  lost 

li.  Bailway  aoddent;  the  Wasbinprton  ezpresa,  on 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  jumped  toe  track 
and  went  over  an  embankment  near  Comellsville, 
Pa. ;  SI  persons  injured. 

1 S.  Fire ;  Galveston,  Texas ;  over  800  houses  bomed ; 
losses  exceed  $1,000,000. 

13.  Explosion ;  oil-tank  in  Philadelphia;  6  killed. 

25.  iau  of  a  boose  in  Jersey  City ;  4  children  killed. 


8.  Explosion;  tog^boat  in  East  River, 
N.  Y.J  6  lives  lost— all  on  boitfd. 

4.  Earthquake  in  Algeria;  82  lives  lost.  Explo- 
sion ;  natural  gas  at  Pittsburj^ ;  many  injured. 

5.  Bail  way  collision  on  £^  River  Bridge ;  10  In- 
jured. 

9.  Caving  of  a  sewer  at  Akron,  Ohio ;  4  killed. 

13.  Fire  m  London;  12  lives  lost. 

15.  Railway  collision  near  Austell,  Ga. ;  11  lives 
lost. 

18.  Mioing  disaster  at  Nantiooke.  Pa. ;  98  lives  lost 
News  reoeived  of  a  dynamite  explosion  in  Siberian 
mines:  several  hundred  lives  reported  lost. 

21.  Explosion ;  Dayton,  Ohio ;  9  lives  lost 

23.  Explosion  in  colliery  at  Pont-y-Fridd,  Wales ; 
Y5  lives  lost. 

26,  27.  Fire  in  New  York ;  8  lives  lost--chlldren. 
Shipwreok ;  sales  on  North  Atlantio  coast ;  8  lives  lost. 

29.  Explosion;  oil-works  near  Mobile,  Ala.;  7 
killed.  EDlooon;  ateam-boUor  at  Lancaster,  Pa. ; 
Skilled. 

MMPUB  or  mBKTt  The  annnal  meetings 
of  the  missionary  organizations  of  the  Disci- 
ples of  Christ  were  held  in  Oieveland,  Ohio, 
Oct.  20  to  23.  The  receipts  of  the  Foreign 
Ohristian  Missionary  Society  for  the  year  had 
been  $80,260,  whidi,  with  the  balance  from 
the  previous  year  of  $4,119,  gave  it  available 
funds  amonntiog  to  $84,880.  The  disborse- 
menta  amonnted  to  $84,208.  The  aggregate 
of  tbe  receipts  during  the  ten  years  since  the 
organization  of  the  society  had  been  $164,066. 
The  annnal  amounts  showed  a  gradual  increase 
from  $1,706  in  1876  to  the  amount  returned 
for  the  current  year. 

The  society  had  missions  in  England  (7  sta- 
tions), Turkey  (8  stations),  France,  Denmark, 
India  ^2  stationsX  and  Japan.  These  missions 
aevenuly  made  returns  as  follows :  England,  7 
missionariea,  1,174  members;  Turkey,  9  mis- 
sionaries, 219  members;  France,  2  mission- 
ariea,  89  members ;  Denmark,  2  missionaries, 
104  members;  India,  6  missionaries,  8  mem- 
bers; Japan,  6  missionaries,  17  members;  in 
all,  80  missionaries  and  1,606  members.  They 
also  returned  828  additions  during  the  year, 
and  a  net  gain  of  208  members.  Two  week- 
day schools^  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls, 
had  been  Ofiened  at  Hurda  in  India,  four  Sun- 
day schools  bad  been  held,  and  a  beginning 
had  been  made  in  Zenana  work.  A  school 
had  also  been  opened  in  Japan,  and  another 
in  Turkey.  The  prqject  for  establishing  a  mis- 
sion hi  the  Congo  region,  Africa,  which  the 
Ezeontive  Committee  had  had  in  considera- 
tion under  instmctions  from  the  oonyention 
of  the  previous  year,  and  for  which  it  had  ap- 


pointed a  missionary,  had  been  suspended,  be- 
cause it  had  been  found  to  require  a  larger 
outlay  than  the  means  of  the  society  would 
permit. 

The  condition  of  the  mission  in  London  and 
the  expediency  of  continuing  it  having  been 
called  in  question  in  some  of  the  journals 
of  the  Church,  the  convention  by  resolution 
approved  the  policy  of  sostaining  it,  and  de- 
clared great  satisfaction  with  the  results  that 
had  accrued  from  its  work. 

The  receipts  of  the  General  Christian  Mis- 
sionary Society,  which  has  its  fields  of  opera- 
tions in  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  United 
States,  had  been  $20,176,  classified  as  follows : 
for  missionary  funds,  $16,946 ;  for  extension 
fund,  $1,461 :  for  special  extension  fond  (church 
in  Bostou),  $8,871 ;  for  relief  fund,  $178 ;  for 
tract  fund,  $66 ;  for  other  missionary  boarda, 
$148;  from  extennon  Aind  loans  repaid,  $600; 
balance  from  the  previous  year,  $8,021.  The 
expenditures  had  been  about  $24,036.  The  82 
missionaries  employed  by  the  board  had  yisited 
and  assisted  268  churches ;  had  visited  88  new 
places;  had  organized  21  churches;  and  re- 
turned 1,420  accessions,  of  which  692  were  by 
baptism.  The  labors  of  these  missionaries  had 
been  performed  in  Tarions  States  and  Territo- 
ries. A  general  evangelist  had  been  employed 
among  the  colored  peonle,  who  had  labored 
at  Knoxville,  Memphis,  Nashville,  Lynchburg, 
and  Strawberry  Plains,  in  Tennessee ;  Wyan- 
dotte and  Topeka.  in  Kansas ;  and  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  and  returned  127  additions  to  the  churches. 
The  colored  people  had  contracted  for  a  school- 
house  in  New  Castle,  Ky.,  where  they  proposed 
to  organize  a  school  that  should  have  in  view 
the  instruction  of  young  men.  A  similar  en- 
terprise had  been  begun  at  Sedalia,  in  Missouri. 
The  financial  agent  of  the  Southern  Christian 
Institute  reported  that  $10,000  in  stock,  obli- 
gations payable  on  the  death  of  the  donors  to 
the  amount  of  $10,000,  and  a  farm  valued  at 
$4,600,  had  been  secured  for  the  institution. 
A  farm  of  800  acres  had  been  bought  at  Ed- 
wards, Miss.,  where  a  school  for  the  colored 
race  had  been  organized,  with  an  enrollment 
of  more  than  800  pupils  during  the  year.  A 
school-room  had  been  built  and  furnished.  The 
field  of  operations  of  this  society  is  in  those 
districts  which  are  outside  of  States  that 
have  State  orgaoizationa  sufficiently  strong  to 
look  after  their  own  missionary  work.  The 
organizations  of  this  character,  the  aggregate 
of  whose  operations  is  much  larger  than  that 
of  the  General  Board,  co-operate  with  it,  and 
its  reports  generally  contain  summaries  of  their 
work.  The  aggregate  of  their  receipts  for  the 
year  was  returned  at  $62,992.  Besides  this 
amount,  the  missionaries  employed  by  the  State 
societies  reported  that  about  $90,000  had  been 
raised  among  their  charges  for  local  work. 
Adding  together  the  general  receipts  of  tbe 
State  Boa^s,  of  the  General  Board,  and  of 
the  Woman*s  Board,  the  total  amount  of  the 
general  offerings  of  the  Disciples  for  missions 
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within  the  United  States  was  shown  to  he  crystals,  solahle  in  alcohol  and  ether,  is  ob- 
$89,924.  Making  allowance  for  special  gifts  tained  by  oxidation  of  oil  of  anise,  and  is  re- 
not  reported,  it  was  believed  it  would  be  not  ported  to  have  medicinal  and  antiseptic  prop- 
less  than  $100,000.  The  State  Boards  had  em-  erties  similar  to  those  of  salicylic  acid, 
ployed  160  missionaries,  and  these  had  visited  AatlpjiiM  (=  Cs«Hi8N«0t  ^  dimethyloxyqui- 
and  assisted  1,099  places,  of  which  204  were  nigine)  is  a  derivative  of  coal-tar,  or  of  a  hy- 
new  places;  had* organized  68  churches;  and  pothetical  base  called  quinuine.  It  was  dis- 
returned  6,641  accessions,  of  which  3,818  were  covered  by  Lndwig  Enorr,  of  the  University  of 
by  baptism.  Erlangen,  and  was  first  experimented  with  to 

The  receipts  of  the  Christian  Woman ^s  Board  determine  its  physiological  action  by  Donne,  of 
of  Missions  for  the  year  had  been  $16,620,  of  Berne.  W.  Filehne  first  made  ase  of  it  thera- 
which  $10,583  were  credited  to  the  general  peutically  ('*  Zeitschrift  f .  klin.  Med.,'*  vol.  vii). 
fund,  and  the  rest  to  '*  special,"  **  church  exten-  It  is  used  in  the  form  of  hydrochlorate,  a  gray  ish- 
sion,"  *' memorial,"  and  ^* endowment"  funds;  white,  crystalline  powder,  which  turns  yellow* 
besides  which  a  balance  of  $4,085  was  returned  ish-gray  on  prolonged  exposure  to  air.  Sola- 
from  the  previous  year.  The  expenditures  had  ble  in  three  parts  of  cold  water,  one-half  part 
been  $20,456.  The  endowment  fund  amounted  of  warm  water,  and  one-half  part  of  alcohol, 
to  $8,187.  The  society  sustained  missionary  Faint  tarry  odor;  slightly  bitter  taste;  some- 
work  at  Helena  and  Deer  Lodge,  and  Ana*  times  adulterated  with  kairine.  Iodized  iodide 
oonda,  Mont. ;  Gorvallis,  Or. ;  Burnett,  Neb. ;  of  potassium  and  nitrous  acid  give  a  reddish 
and  in  Jamaica  and  India.  In  Jamaica  it  was  ana  greenish  discoloration,  respectively,  with  an 
erecting  missionary  buildings  and  returned  eight  aqueous  solution  of  one  in  ten  thousand.  Urine, 
schools.  The  work  in  India  was  still  in  the  be-  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  gives  a  reddish- 
ginning,  brown  tint  with  iodized  iodide  of  potassium 

DEOCIS^HEW*  ilTCtob — ^During  the  latter  part  when  antipyrine  is  present  Alkalies  liberate  it 
of  1884,  U.  S.  Consul  H.  L,  AUierton,  of  Per-  from  solution.  Percbloride  of  iron  gives  ared- 
nambuco,  Brazil,  forwarded  to  the  Department  dish  discoloration.  Potassium  chlorate  causes  a 
of  State  information  obtained  from  Dr.  R.  Ban-  yellowish  deposit  Antipyrine  does  not  alter  the 
deiro,  of  Pernambuco,  respecting  an  alleged  blood,  and  it  appears  in  the  urine  after  about 
cure  for  cancer.  Dr.  Bandciro  said  that  very  thirty-six  hours.  It  is  used  in  doses  about 
Uttle  is  known  about  the  plant  excepting  that  twice  the  size  of  those  of  sulphate  of  qninine, 
it  belongs  to  the  EuphorhiacecB^  and  was  de-  andmaybegivenbythemouth,  by  thebowelor 
scribed  first  by  Mdller  in  '^  Flora  brasiliensis,"  hypodennically,  caunng  little  or  no  disturbance 
1875,  with  the  name  Euphorbia  heterodoxa.  It  by  the  latter  mode.  Its  effects  continue  about 
grows  spontaneously  in  the  whole  nortli  of  twdve  hours,  and  are  most  decided  and  rapid 
Brazil,  where  it  is  known  by  different  names;  when  it  is  injected  under  the  skin.  It  sonoe- 
most  commonly  as  alveloz,  arveloz,  or  aveloz.  times  causes  vomiting,  chills,  and  excessive 
The  natives  of  Brejo  (Fra  Madre  Decs)  ap-  perspiration,  but  these  are  said  to  be  most 
ply  to  wounds  the  juice  flowing  from  a  piece  liable  to  follow  the  use  of  a  poor  article.  It 
of  broken  or  cut  stem,  after  washing  the  in-  also  causes,  occasionally,  an  eruption  on  the 
jury  with  decoction  of  tobacco-leaf.  The  fresh  skin  resembling  that  produced  by  sulphate  of 
juice  is  preferred,  as  it  soon  coagulates  and  ac-  quinine.  Altogether  it  seems  to  be  a  safe 
quires  a  bad  odor.  Salicylic  acid,  however,  remedy  for  the  reduction  of  fever,  if  used  with 
preserves  it,  and,  when  so  preserved,  it  seems  discretion  and  care.  It  does  not  appear  to 
to  give  satisfactory  results.  Barao  de  Santa  abort  or  in  other  ways  influence  the  course  of 
Cruz,  a  chemist,  by  treating  the  juice  with  wa-  a  disease.  It  may  be  given  best  by  the  month 
ter  and  then  with  absolute  alcohol,  obtained  a  in  a  sirup  of  tolu,  raspberries,  or  lemon,  or  in 
resin  that  seemed  to  contain  the  active  prin-  simple  elixir,  compound  elixir  of  taraxacum,  or 
ciple.  This  resin  has  a  powerfully  irritating  ac-  in  wine,  but  in  the  latter  case  should  be  mixed 
tion,  and  has  been  employed  with  vaseline  in  the  just  before  it  is  given,  to  avoid  precipitation  of 
proportion  of  one  or  three  parts  per  hundred,  the  coloring-matter  of  the  wine.  It  has  been 
Dr.  Bandeiro  says  the  action  of  the  drug  ap-  used  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  ninety 
pears  to  be  escharotio,  and  mentions  cases  of  grains  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  its  employ- 
cancroid  and  epithelioma  of  the  face  eured  by  ment  in  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia,  rheumatism, 
its  use.  A  sample  of  the  drug,  or  its  prepara-  etc.,  creates  a  demand  in  Europe  e(}ual  to  about 
lions,  having  been  furnished,  the  Department  a  fifth  of  that  for  sulphate  of  quinine, 
of  State  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Surgeon-  Blcbtaride  ef  Mcrenr  aid  Ursa  is  proposed  by 
General  of  the  U.  S.  Marine-Hospital  Service.  Dr.  Joseph  Sohtltz  as  a  remedy  for  syphilis, 
who  afterward  reported  the  results  of  its  trial  and  hss  the  advantage  of  cheapness  and  of  not 
on  a  number  of  cases.  One  of  lupus  of  the  causing  pain  or  other  local  disturbance  when 
face,  which  had  resisted  treatment  for  many  employed  in  solution  hypodermioally.  The  so* 
years,  recovered  in  a  few  days.  Dr.  Bandeiro  lution  is  said  to  keep  for  at  least  a  week, 
says  that  its  use  in  ulcerated  sarcoma  or  carci-  BaUlM,  an  alkaloid  obtained  from  Peumv» 
noma  has  not  given  the  results  that  many  phy-  holdvMyj^  South  American  tree,  is  recommend- 
sicians  had  hoped  for.  ed  by  Dujardin-Beaumetz,  of  Paris,  as  an  agent 
IcM,  occurring  in  prismatic,  colorless  for  producing  sleep. 
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•f  QilBlBey  an  amber-oolored,  crystal-  phons  powder,  melts  at  145^  0.,  is  neatral,  and 
line  powder,  of  a  not  unpleasant  odor,  bitter,  can  not  combine  with  acids, 
and  soluble  in  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  It  CoBdmogo,  a  drug  that  was  some  years  since 
is  said  to  be  equally  valuable,  as  a  remedy,  with  introduced  from  Ecuador,  through  the  efforts 
sulphate  or  hydrochlorate  of  quinine,  and  to  of  the  Department  of  State,  as  a  cure  for  can- 
possess  the  advantage  of  being  less  bitter  and  car,  but  soon  fell  into  disuse  owing  to  the 
of  causing  less  ringing  in  the  ears.  numerous  failures  reported,  has,  of  late,  been 

CiHttUBtiy  derived  from  Cannabis  indiea.  growing  in  favor  in  Eucope. 

is  a  soft  extract  when  cold,  but  when  heated  GomtiM,  a  new  principle  discovered  in  ergot 

becomes  a  viscid,  brown  balsam,  transparent  by  a  German,  Dr.  Xobert,  is  believed  by  him 

in  thin  layers ;  of  a  strongly  aromatic  odor,  and  to  be  the  agent  that  acts  most  powerfully  upon 

sharp,  bitter  taste.    It  is  insoluble  in  water,  the  involuntary  muscle-fiber  of  the  uterus, 

easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  petroleum  ether,  EunyHli  is  the  name  heretofore  applied  to 

chloroform,  benzol,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  ethe-  a  reainoid  substance  obtained  from  Euonymtia 

real  and  fixed  oils.    The  solutions  are  golden-  atropurpureut^  used  as  a  laxative  and  as  a 

yellow  when  dilute,  brown  when  concentrated,  stimulator  of  the  function  of  the  liver.    Hans 

Its  tnie  chemical  nature  is  unknown.    It  acts  Meier  and  Romm,  of  Dorpat,  have  recently 

as  a  sedative,  and  produces  sleep  in  doses  of  1  given  it  to  a  crystallizable  glucoside  obtained 

to  li  grain  without  disagreeable  after-effects,  from  the  plant.    This  substance  is  an  intense 

For  convenience  of  dispensing,  a  10  per  cent,  heart-poison,  and  experiments  are  being  made 

tritoration  is  made,  wnioh  is  a  dry,  brown  to  determine  its  fitness  as  a  substitute  for  digi- 

powder.  talin. 

CMfeartk  AcU,  the  active  principle ^of  senna-  EiphwUa  pOillftnL  or  pill-bearing  spurge,  in« 
leaves,  has  been  separated  by  Ralph  Stockman,  digenous  to  Queensland  and  the  tropical  por- 
of  Edinburgh.  Its  salts  have  the  following  tions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America,  has 
cbaraoteristios :  Cathartate  of  lead  is  a  non-  lately  attracted  attention  as  a  remedy  for  asth- 
crystalline,  grayish  powder.  The  neutral  salt  ma.  It  contains  a  gum-resin,  soluble  in  water 
is  readily  soluble  in  water,  the  basic  salt  is  in-  or  dilute  alcohol.  A  half-ounce  of  the  dry 
soluble,  or  nearly  so^  and  on  treatment  with  weed,  steeped  in  two  quarts  of  water,  is  re- 
water  the  former  splits  into  an  acid  and  basic  duced  by  simmering  to  one  quart,  and  one  to 
salt.  Cathartate  of  barium  behaves  in  the  same  four  wineglasafuls  are  to  be  taken  after  the 
way.     When  in  mass,  the  latter  is  nearly  black,  evening  meal. 

but  when  finely  powdered  becomes  yellowish  Caartiaiffi* — ^Recent  studies  of  this  drug,  de- 
red.  (Details  of  Stockman's  experiments  are  rived  from  JfoZ^m^tianituia,  Spruce,  growing  in 
contained  in  the  '*  Pharmaceutical  Journal "  of  Venezuela,  indicate  it  as  the  possible  source  of 
March  14,  1885.)  Experiments  have  proved  the  arrow-poisou,  eurare,  the  nature  of  which 
the  acid  to  be  the  active  element  of  the  drug,  has  long  been  unknown.    Its  effect  in  causing 

CMtae  (otherwise  known  as  bili-nenrine  or  paralysis  of  the  muscles  without  affecting  sen- 

sinkaline,  or  trimethyl&xyethmehydrinammO'  sibility  is  quite  similar,  and  guachamacine  (or 

nium  hydroxide)  has  been  found  by  L.  Brie-  malonetine)  resembles  eurarine  in  being  com- 

ger  (**  Ber.  d.  deutsclu  chem.  G^eseL'^)  to  belong  pletely  insoluble  in  alcohol,  in  which  respects 

to  the  poisonous  substances  called  ptamaine§^  it  differs  from  all  other  curare  alkaloids, 

prodooed  in  the  human  body  during  the  early  HytfrMate  tf  HywdM  (OnHaiNOaHi^  aq.), 

stages  of  decomposition,  which  in  their  effects  prepared  from  amorphous  hyoscyamine,  is.  in 

resemble  mtuearine,  the  alkaloid  of  poisonous  the  form  of  yellowisn  crystals,  easily  soluble 

moshrooma.  in  alcohol,  less  so  in  water ;  is  a  recent  addi- 

CMiBrti  (or  kola-nuts),  fmit  of  the  tree  Ster-  tion  to  agents  that  dilate  the  pupil  of  the 

evUa  aeumtnata^  Sch.  and  EndL,  obtained  from  eye  (mydriatics).    Its  cost,  $7.50  a  gramme 

western  Africa  (where  the  negroes  use  the  seeds  (15  grains),  will  interfere  with  its  popularity. 

or  kernels  as  a  nerve-stimmiAnt),  are  coming  Lactate  af  flrialM  is  recoramendea  as  the  best 

into  use  as  a  substitute  for  guarana,  the  qndity  salt  of  quinine  for  hypodermic  use,  on  account 

of  which  has  become  unreliable.    The  kernels  of  its  solubility  and  neutral  character, 

have  been  found  to  contain  2*86  per  cent,  of  PankudhiMiBe,  a  newly  discovered  alkaloid  in 

caffeine  and  0*02  per  cent  of  theobromine,  the  leaves  of  the  box  {Buxut  iempervirent)^ 

The/  are,  when  stripped  of  their  envelope,  consists  of  microscopic,  colorless,  transparent 

of  abont  the  size  of  a  chestnut,  and  taste  similar  crystals,  insoluble  in  water  but  very  soluble 

to  the  coffee-bean.    When  freah  they  are  much  in  alcohol.    It  is  bitter,  melts  at  a  low  tem- 

more  bitter  than  when  dry,  and  are  correspond-  perature,  bums  completely,  with  smoke,  on 

inglj  more  active.  platinum,  and  is  strongly  acid,  with  litmus,  in 

Ciikhicta. — A.  llond^  having  announced  in  dilute  solution. 

1884  the  discovery  of  a  crystallizable  colchicin  Paraldehyde  is  a  clear,  ccilorless,  neutral,  or 

in  colohicnm,  and  the  results  obtained  being  so  faintly  acid  liquid,  of  an  ethereal  odor,  and  a 

tnuch  at  variance  with  previous  observations  burning  and  after  ward  cool  taste;  Bp.gr.  0*992- 

by  others,  0.  J.  Bender  undertook  a  review  of  0*998.    It  becomes  crystalline  at  a  low  tem- 

his  processes,  and  finds  Hond^^s  erystalline  pernture,  melts  at  10*5**  C,  and  boils  at  123'*'- 

colchidn  mythical.    The  colohicin  is  an  amor-  125"  0.    Soluble  with  six  times  its  weight  of 
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water  at  18^  0.,  and  with  alcohol  or  ether  in  upright  condenser;  100  parts  of  snlphnrio  acid 

all  proportions.    Its  aqneons  solution  becomes  are  added,  and  the  whole  shaken  until  the  ani- 

cloudy  when  heated,  and  the  drag  itself  should  line  sulphate  is  dissolyed.    It  is  heated  on  a 

he  kept  from  light  in  glass-stoppered,  full  hot-  sand-bath  until  reaction  begins,  when  it  is 

ties.    As  an  agent  for  producing  sleep,  par*  withdrawn  until  the  reaction  slackens.    This 

aldehyde  seems  to  be  somewhat  inferior  to  is  repeated  until  but  little  unaltered  nitro- benzol 

chloral  bydrate,  and  its  use,  in  some  instances,  is  present.    Water  is  then  added,  and  unchanged 

causes  more  or  less  disturbance  of  the  stomach,  nitro-benzol  is  driven  over  by  heat.    Bender 

even  when  a  dose  of  a  half  drachm  is  diluted  the  residue  alkaline,  and  drive  over  the  mixture 

with  a  half  glass  of  water.  of  qninoline  and  aniline  by  steam  or  extract 

FntfetBtae,  obtained  from  Parthenium  hy§-  them  by  ether.    Separate  these  two  as  ranch 

trerophoruB,  an  herb  growing  in  Jamaica,  has  as  possible  by  fractional  distillation,  and  remove 

been  used  by  Tovar  as  a  remedy  for  fadal  neu-  the  last  traces  of  aniline  by  treating  the  base, 

ralgia.    The  ^*  bitter  broom  "  (Etcoba  amarga)  in  sulphnrio-aoid  solution,  with  bidbromate  of 

of  Cuba  is  said  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Esporon,  of  Ha-  potassium.  When  oxidation  is  completed,  render 

vana,  to  yield  the  same  alkaloid.    Its  use  is  again  alkaline,  and  drive  the  qninoline  over  by 

most  suitable  for  neuralgias  of  malarial  origin,  steam.    The  yield  of  pure  qninoline  amounts  to 

but  in  Jamaica  the  drug  is  also  employed  in  from  70  to  75  per  cent  of  the  mixture  of  aniline 

skin  diseases ;  one-tenth  grain  of  the  alkaloid  and  nitro-benadi.  Qninoline  is  a  colorless  liquid, 

is  a  usual  dose,  given  hourly  at  first  and  after-  boilmg  at  288*^  0. ;  sp.  gr.  1'094  at  20^  0.     It 

ward  less  often  and  in  smaller  quantity.  forms  crystalline  salts  with  acids. 

PerdilM. — The  hydrochlorate  is  lately  rec-  SInphaathta,  derived  from  Strophanihnt  Ait- 
ommended  by  Fereira  as  a  substitute  for  qui-  jndui  (&  homldj  Oliver).  The  cmde  dmg 
nine  in  obstinate  cases  of  malarial  fever,  in  comes  from  Guinea  and  Senegambia,  where 
doses  of  thirty  grains  daily,  increased  to  sixty  the  negroes  prepare  from  it  an  arrow-poison 
grains  if  necessary.  It  is  derived  from  the  Pao  called  komhe,  or  inSey  and  is  a  woody  climber, 
Pareiro  {Geiiiotpef'mum  late^  Baillon;  natural  flowering  in  October  or  November.  The  fol- 
order  Apaeynaeea\  native  of  Brazil,  where  the  licles,  ten  to  twelve  inches  long,  contain  150 
bark  has  been  used  since  1880,  when  it  was  to  200  seeds,  weighing  each  about  h^lf  a  grain, 
recommended  by  Prof.  Silva  as  a  febrifuge  and  and  bear  a  plume-like  tuft  at  the  extremity 
antiperiodio.  Other  names  by  which  the  bark  of  a  delicate  stalk.  The  active  principle  (str^ 
is  known  are  Pignaeiba  and  Canudo  amargo9o,  phanthin)  is  or}'Btalline,  intensely  active^and 
Santos,  who  first  extracted  the  active  principle  allied  to  digitalin.  It  is  recommended  by  Prof, 
in  1888,  called  it  pereirine^  but  more  recently  Eraser,  of  England,  as  an  active  diuretic  in 
geiMOip0rmine  was  proposed  by  Bochefontaine  hypodermic  doses  of  ^^  to  -^  of  a  grain, 
and  De  Freitas,  and  Dr.  O.  Hesse,  who  has  still  StyrsMi  cinnamio  aiooliol^  is  obtained  by 
later  examined  the  dmg,  announces  the  exist-  treating  styraoin  with  concentrated  solution  of 
ence  of  at  least  two  alkaloids,  one  of  which,  potash.  It  is  said  to  be  a  more  powerful  anti- 
very  soluble  in  ether  and  most  nearly  resem-  septic  than  either  phenol  (caroolio  add)  or 
bling  the  alkaloid  first  obtained,  he  oallsMret-  thymol,  one  to  five  hundred  of  urine  showing 
riney  and  the  other,  which  is  with  difficulty  no  trace  of  decompodtion  at  the  end  of  three 
soluble  in  ether,  gemotpermins.    The  first  is  a  and  a  half  months. 

white,  amorphous  powder,  and  is  most  abun-  SyKjghai  JoiMana,  the  seeds  (or  fruit)  of  a 

dant ;  the  other  forms  small,  white,  prismatic  myrtaceous  plant  native  to  East  Indies  and 

crystids,  which  are  readily  soluble  in  acids  cultivated  in  the  Antilles,  is  a  newly  proposed 

and  alcohol,  but  nearly  insoluble  in  water  or  remedy  for  favoring  the  elimination  of  sugar  in 

ether.  diabetes.    The  active  principle  is  sopposed  to 

PIcraalM,  derived  from  the  bark  of  Caseara  exist  in  the  integument. 

amarga^  growing  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Tanaate  «f  PailciM  has  been  proposed  as  a 

preparations  of  the  bark  whence  it  is  derived,  substitute  for  the  name  tanaiaU  of  ptlleiier- 

nave  been  recently  introduced  as  remedies  in  in«.    Punicine  is  a  crystallizable  alkaloid  ob- 

chronic  skin  diseases  and  syphilis.  tained  from  the  root-bark  of  the  pomegranate, 

CtdBsliMy  an  artificid  alkaloid  derived  from  and  has  been  recommended  as  an  efficient  rem- 
coal-tar,  which  has  been  proposed  as  an  anti-  edy  for  tape- worm,  although  reports  of  ita  faU- 
pyretio,  is  now  hardly  thought  of  for  that  pur-  ure  have  been  published  recently, 
pose,  but  is  used,  instead,  as  the  basis  for  the  ThallM  (tetrahiydroparaehinani$ol)  u  a  coal- 
manufacture  of  kairine  and  sntipyrine  (which  tar  derivative,  and  is  used  in  the  form  of 
see).  Rnnge  discovered  it  in  1884,  and  called  it  a  tartrate  and  a  sulphate.  Its  salts  are  all 
'*  leucol  ^^  (white  oil) ;  the  (^rman  name  for  it  soluble  in  water,  have  an  acid  reaction^  and 
is  Chinolin,  Gerhardt  obtained  it  in  1842  by  yield  green  salts  when  mixed  with  solution  of 
distilling  cinchonine  with  caustic  potash,  and  ferric  chloride  and  oxidizing  substanoes^  Dr. 
in  1880  Skraup  and  Eoenig  discovered  the  y.  Jaksoh  reported  in  October,  1884,  his  trials 
simple  procejts  for  preparing  it  on  a  large  scale  in  Vienna  with  this  new  substance,  which  was 
by  mixmg  24  parts  of  nitro-benzol,  88  parts  of  found  to  possess  antipyretic  properties  inferior 
aniline,  and  120  parts  of  glycerin  in  a  fiask  of  a  to  those  of  kiurtne  and  quinoHne  (which  see), 
capacity  for  2,000  parts,  and  provided  with  an  It  is,  howerer,  free  from  secondary  effects  fol- 
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lowing  itB  use.  It  may  be  used  in  doses  of 
foar  to  eight  gnuns,  in  wafers,  or  dissolved  in 
water  or  wine.  It  oosts  at  present  abont  $1.50 
an  ounce.  The  nrine  of  persons  taking  it  has 
a  ^eeniab  tint  in  thin,  and  a  brownish-yellow 
color  in  dense,  layers. 

TtffthL  continnes  to  attraot  attention  as  a 
solvent  for  diphtheritic  membrane.  It  is  one 
of  the  natnral  ferments  of  the  gastric  fluid,  and 
sboald  be  eapable  of  dissolving  its  own  weij^ht 
of  iibrin  in  nve  to  ten  minutes  at  the  tempera* 
tare  of  the  body.  It  is  applied  in  the  form  of 
a  spray  of  the  following  eolation,  as  often  as 
the  oondition  of  the  patient  will  permit:  If 
ounce  of  a  1 -to- 1,000  solntton  of  salicylic  acid 
is  io  be  added  to  77  grains  of  extract  of  pan- 
creas, and  the  mixtare  digested  in  a  water-bath 
at  98'5°  Fahr.  for  four  honrs ;  then  filtered  and 
rendered  sHghtly  alkaline  with  bicarbonate  of 
sodium. 

Talptae.  derived  from  all  parts  of  the  folly 
developea  garden  tnlip,  acts,  according  to 
Ringer  and  Gerard,  as  a  powerfnl  stimulant  to 
the  seeretion  of  saliva,    it  seems  probably  re- 


lated to  colohicin  or  scillitin,  bat  no  practical 
use  has  as  yet  been  discovered  for  it.  Unlike 
most  other  alkaloids,  it  appears  to  have  no  ac- 
tion whatever  on  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

Cntluuw  (OsHtNOi  =  NHtOO.CH.  =  car- 
bamate  of  ethyl)  is  obtained  by  passing  cyanic 
acid  into  alcohol,  or  by  heating  nitrate  of  urea 
with  absolute  alcohol,  or  by  acting  with  am- 
mouia  upon  ethyl  carbonate.  It  occurs  in 
colorless,  prismatic  crystals  or  scales,  of  a  faint 
aromatic  odor,  and  cooling,  faintly  aromatic 
taste.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  water, 
ether,  or  chloroform.  Its  aqueous  solution  is 
neutral.  It  melts  at  50^  0.,  and  boils  at  180° 
0.  Heated  with  ammonia  in  a  sealed  tube,  it 
is  converted  into  urea  and  alcohol.  It  is  also 
eliminated  from  the  body  as  nrea.  Dr.  v.  Jaksch, 
of  Vienna,  has  found  in  twenty  cases  that  it 
acts  promptly  as  a  producer  of  sleep,  and  is 
followed  by  no  bad  effects.  It  is  easily  taken, 
and  causes  no  disturbance,  so  far  as  observed. 
Its  present  cost  (over  three  dollars  an  ounce) 
will  probably  be  greatly  diminished  if  it  is  in 
demand. 
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■ORiMHty  an  independent  state  in  South 
America,  having  an  area  of  206,200  square 
miles.  The  population  is  estimated  at  1,600,- 
000,  including  600,000  aborigines.  The  new 
territorial  division  of  the  republic  is  as  follows: 

MILITART  DISTSICT  OF  QUITO. 

PiwtedM.  Bnfadlrldid  Into  eutoM. 

OanSU ToMb. 

Imtabnm. Iban%  OtoTilo,  OoteoMkL 

PlcUoolH. Qalto,  Gayambe.  Mi^Jta. 

Leon uitMQogm,  Pn^lL 

T«iinuakiM.....AinlMitQ^  PdBtn,  PiDarai 
Obimboeuo  ....BIoImiiim.  Quimh  ColU,  Akiui, 


Oiiente Napo,  Quaelut. 


Sugaj. 


lOLITABT  DtSnUOr  OF  OVKMCA. 

.....OUkw,  Aaogaai. 

Amomv Oawea,  Oiunoeo.  Panto,  Ofroq,  Gnalaqiiha. 

Loja LqK  Sangiiro,  Paltaa,  OeNca,  Oilvaa. 

MILTTAaT  DISTBICT  OV  OUATAQUIL. 

Oro Maehala,  Santa  Boaa,  Zaniroa. 

Gnayas Oaayaqail,  Yaftaaefai  Danto.  Santa  El«na. 

Los  HiM. Bateboyo.  Baba.  YIdom,  Pmblovkffo. 

Bolivar Onannda,  GUuibo,  Sao  MtfiieL 

Maoabi Porteviejo.  Monto  Crlsti,  ZlpQ»pa,   Santa 

Ana«  BooAiarto,  Snora. 


Qaiip^oa. A  groop  of  efoTen  lilanda. 

maoAnruLATiox. 


PVOTteOM. 

OkntOM. 

Pwochkl  dirtitcta. 

QoltO 

T 
S 

7 

19 

n 

21 

195 

QMoea 

86 

OoaraoiiQ 

1(15 

>»  >.MJ  V^W..  •••.«••    •••• 

Totri 

IT 

58 

886 

le  President  is  Don  Jo66  Ma- 
ria PlAoido  Oaaraafio,  who  entered  upon  die 
duties  of  his  office  on  May  16.  The  Vice-Presi- 
dent is  Gen.  A.  Guerrero.  The  Cabinet  was 
composed  as  follows:  Interior,  Foreign  Affairs, 
Public  Instruction,  and  Oharity,  Se&or  J.  Mo- 


desto Espinosa;  Fmance  and  Public  Works, 
Sefior  V.  L.  Salasar;  War  and  Navy,  Gen.  J. 
M.  SarastL 

The  Minister  of  Ecuador  at  Washington  is 
Don  Antonio  Flores.  The  Consul-General  of 
Ecuador  at  New  York  is  Sefior  Francisco 
Spier.  The  American  Consul-General  at  Quito, 
Owen  McGarr. 

imy  and  Havy.— The  strength  of  the  regular 
army  is  6,000  men,  and  the  navy  consists  of 
two  steamers. 

FlMiMfl*— In  ordinary  times  the  income  of 
the  state  is  about  $4,000,000,  and  the  outlay 
$8,860,000.  The  revolutionary  General  Elvy 
Alfaro  having  continued  harassing  the  Govern- 
ment during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year, 
the  country^  hss  not  been  properly  pacified, 
and  its  economic  condition  is  unsettled  and 
critical  in  the  extreme ;  hence  the  Government 
has  been  straitened  in  its  finances.  In  order 
to  raise  $48,000  in  May,  it  had  to  pay  9  per 
cent,  interest,  and  the  customs  receipts  at 
Guayaquil  had  to  be  pledged  as  security. 

Prior  to  the  late  political  troubles  the  inter- 
nal debt  of  the  country  amounted  to  $8,200,- 
000,  and  the  foreign  indebtedness  to  $1,824,- 
000— a  loan  contracted  in  England  in  1856. 

RcTiflieB  ef  the  Tarift — Congress  continued  its 
sessions  from  June  10  to  August  16,  and,  prior 
to  adjournment,  passed  the  bill  raising  the  im- 
port and  export  duties.  In  accordance  with 
this  measure,  going  into  operation  from  No- 
vember 1,  the  former  8^  per  cent,  set  aside  out 
of  the  import  duties  toward  the  building  of 
roads,  and  6  per  cent,  toward  the  redemption 
of  old  silver  coin  in  circulation,  were  replaced 
by  an  extra  duty  of  20  per  cent,  on  imports. 
There  were  placed  on  the  free  list :  coal,  green 
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fruits,  guano,  bricks,  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  salt-  $9,040.  The  province  of  Quito  haa  271  schools, 

peter,  gold  and  silver  coin,  and  sugar-house  with  22,685  pupils  and  419  teachers;  expend i- 

machinery.    The  following  goods  were  made  tnre,  $76,636.    The  seven  provinces  uamedy 

to  pay  20  cents  a  kilogramme  and  the  above-  taken  together,  have  522  schools,  attended  bj 

named  20  per  cent. :  matches,  candles,  lumber  45,588  pupils,  taught  bj  886  teachers,  at  a  total 

and  timber,  and  cotton  goods*  12  cents  a  kilo-  annual  expenditure  of  $152,080. 

gramme,  and  20  per  cent. :  linseed-oil,  olive-  tmumnu — ^The  total  imports  from  Ecuador 

oU,  olives,  beer,  paints,  wine,  glass,  and  vine-  into  England,  France,  and  the  United  States, 

gar;  5  cents  a  kilogramme,  and  20  per  cent. :  during  1888  for  the  first  two,  and  1884  for  the 

empty   bags,  sugar,  cement,  wheat,  oakum,  last,  amounted  to  $1,268,000,  $44,000,  and 

macaroni,  fiour,  petroleum,  150*'  and  above,  $1,874,000  respectively,  while  the  exports  for 

and  lard ;  2  cents  a  kilogramme,  and  20  per  the  same   countries   amounted  to  $882,000, 

cent. :  rice,  bran,  tea,  anchovies,  lime,  barley,  $924,000.  and  $629,000  respectively,  making 

fire-wood,  cordage,  beans,  and  peas.    Fire-arms,  the  whole  trade  for  England  $2,140,000,  for 

dynamite,  petroleum  below  150^  powder,  salt,  France  $968,000,  for  the  United  States  $2,008,- 

and  copper  and  nickel  coin  were  prohibited.  000.    If  the  amount  of  American  goods  en- 

The  new  export  duties  per  quintal  of  46  kilo-  tered  into  Ecuador  by  way  of  the  Isthmus,  and 

grammes  were  on  cocoa,  80  cents;  coffee,  20  credited  in  onr  returns  to  Colombia,  were  taken 

cents ;  India-rubber,  80  cents ;  hides,  28  cents ;  into  consideration,  it  would  show  that  onr  trade 

cudbear,  28  cents ;  ivory-nuts,  10  cents ;  sarsa-  with  the  republic  is  greater  than  that  of  either 

parilla,  28  cents.  England  or  France. 

UghthMM  DmIs — Congress  at  the  same  time  BailrMds. — In  addition  to  the  74  miles  of 

fixed  lighthouse  dues,  to  be  defrayed  by  every  railway  in  operation  between  Yahuacfai  and 

sailing-vessel  entering  a  port  of  the  republic,  the  Chimbo  river,  the  following  lines  are  pro- 

at  10  cents  a  ton  for  every  light  in  the  bar-  jected  and  the  concessions  granted :  one  from 

bor ;  steamers  only  to  pay  5  cents.  Ibarra  to  the  coast  of  Esmeraldas,  which  Mr. 

SispcMlMitrtke  Baak  of  (tilts. — ^The  Banco  de  Finlay  has  undertaken  to  build;  one  from 
Quito,  a  bank  of  issue  and  deposit,  in  which  Quito  to  Guayaquil,  which  the  Peruvian  .con- 
many  from  among  the  common  people  had  tractors,  Messrs.  F.  Arancibia  and  Yifias,  will 
their  savings,  failed  during  the  summer,  the  construct;  and  the  completion  of  theYahna- 
shareholders  losing  all  they  had  invested,  and  obi  line,  which  Mr.  J.  Kelly  basin  charge.  In 
the  creditors  and  holders  of  bank-notes  only  July  the  Government  made  a  contract  to  that 
receiving  60  per  cent.  Fortunately,  an  ar-  effect  with  the  latter  to  build  a  railroad  from 
rangement  was  made  through  Government  ac-  Chimbo  to  Sibambe,  across  the  Cordillera,  51 
tion  with  the  Banco  Internacional  of  Guaja-  miles,  to  be  finished  in  four  years,  the  Govern- 
(juil,  by  virtue  of  which  the  deposits  on  cash  ment  subsidixing  the  contractor  at  the  rate  of 
liabilities,  as  well  as  acceptances  having  sixty  $29,000  a  kilometre,  and  for  twenty-two  jears 
days  to  run,  were  finally  paid  in  full,  the  Banco  the  line  is  to  be  the  exclusive  property  of  Mr. 
Internacional  taking  charge  of  the  liquidation,  Eelly ;  but  the  mails  and  government  freights 
and  the  Government  paying  15  per  cent,  on  and  employ^  are  to  be  carried  free  during  that 
the  face  of  the  outstanding  bank-notes,  so  that  time,  in  1907  the  line  is  to  become  Govern- 
the  loss  on  the  latter  was  reduced  from  40  per  ment  property,  to  be  delivered  in  good  work- 
oent  to  25.  ing  condition  complete. 

FMtal  Scrrlcs. — ^The  official  returns  received  Telegrapbfc  —  In  August  the  telegraph  wire 

from  the  postmasters  of  six  provinces  show  reached  the  city  of  Cuenca  in  the  south,  thence 

for  1884  the  following  items  of  maU  matter  re-  to  extend  to  Lqla,  the  southernmost  point  of 

ceived  and  forwarded :  Province  of  Carohi,  the  republic.    Toward  the  north  it  will  soon 

20,922  letters,  postal-cards,  and  periodicals;  be  carried  as  far  as  Ibarra,  so  that  at  no  distant 

Imbabura,  29,718 ;  Pichincha,  880,976 ;  Leon,  date  Ecuador  will  be  in  telegraphic  commu- 

16,014;  Tnngurahua,  89,580;  Chimborazo,  29,-  nication  by  land  with  Colombia.    By  cable 

790 :  together,  516,995  items.  Ecuador  is  in  communication  with  the  rest  of 

The  province  of  Carchi  has  17  the  world  by  means  of  the  Central  and  South 


schools,  with  1,562  pupils  and  26  teachers ;  American  Telegraph  Company's  lines.  In  Sep- 

expenditure  during  the  school  year  188d-*84,  tember  work  was  begun  on  the  telegraph  line 

$4,056.    The  province  of  Imbabura  has  88  that  is  to  connect  Guayaquil  with  Daule ;  also 

schools,  with  2,186  pupils,  86  teachers,  and  an  on  the  one  between  Yahuachi  and  Babahoyo, 

annual  expenditure  of  $6,298.    The  province  between  Guaranda  and  Riobamba,  and  finally 

of  Pichincha  has  86  schools;  expenditure,  $40,-  between  Quito  and  Tulcan. 

564 ;  the  number  of  pupils  being  9,172,  and  of  Predaetteiis. — Guayaquil  is  famous  for  its  hats 

teachers,  178.    The  province  of  Leon  has  80  and  hammocks,  made  of  the  pita  fiber.    (See 

schools,  with  2,184  pupils  and   88  teachers;  *' Annual  Cydopndia"  for  1888,  page  688.) 

annual  expenditure,  $5,984.    The  province  of  The  well-known  Panama  hats  are  all  made  at 

Tnngurahua  has  54  schools,  with  4,145  pupils  Guayaquil,  but  get  their  name  from  the  fact 

and  71  teachers;  expenditure,  $9,507.    The  that  Panama  merchants  formerly  controlled 

province  of  Chimborazo  has  81  schools,  with  the  trade.    They  are  braided  under  water  by 

8,749  pupils  and  78  teachers;  expenditure,  native  women,  of  strands  often  twelve  to  fif- 
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teen  feet  long,  and  fine  ones  are  very  expen-  speoting  these  political  assassinations  was  pnb- 

Bive.     A  woman  often  takes  two  to  three  lished  at  Gaayaqnil  in  January,  signed  bj  over 

weeks  to  braid  a  single  hat,  which  sells  for  five  2,000  of  the  best-known  citizens, 

or  six  dollars.    A  hat  is  shown  at  Goayaquil  The  Statos  Casei — This  case  attracted  consider- 

worth  $250 ;  it  is  made  of  a  single  straw  or  able  attention,  not  only  on  its  own  merits,  but 

fiber,  aa  fine  aa  thread  and  as  soft  as  silk,  on  account  of  its  bearings  on  the  treaty  stipu- 

and  the  woman  that  made  it  was  engaged  four  latioh  as  regards  American  citizenship  and  its 

months  in  the  work.  forfeiture   through    longer  residence  of   the 

Sugar- planting  is  being  undertaken  more  adopted  citizen  in  the  country  of  his  birth 

and  more  extensively  in  the  republic ;  but  so  than  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  allow.    Ju- 

far  the  amount  produced  does  not  suffice  to  lio  Romano  Santos  was  imprisoned  in  Ecuador 

cover  the  requirements  of  domestic  consump-  in  November,  1884,  for  conspiring  with  others 

tion,  although  from  40,000  quintals  in  1884  it  to  overthrow  the  Government.    He  was  born 

increased  to  70,000  in  1885.  in  that  country,  and  after  being  naturalized  in 

A  great  impulse  was  given  in  1885  to  gold-  the  United  States  he  returned  there  to  engsge 

mining  at  the  mines  of  Zarnma,  at  Zingata  in  in  business,  staying  in  his  native  country  five 

the  Nabon  gold-mining  district^  and  rich  pla-  years.    He  denied  the  charges  made  by  the 

cers  have  been  discovered  between  Ohordeley  authorities  of  Ecuador.     Article  111  of  the 

and  Goalaceo,  aa  well  as  at  Gnalaquiza.  treaty  with  Ecuador,  made  in  1872,  declares : 

Coeoa  is  the  moat  important  product  and  ex-  ^'  A  residence  of  more  than  two  years  in  the 

port  article  of  Ecuador.    The  total  receipts  in  native  country  of  a  naturalized  citizen  shall  be 

18S5  at  Ouayaqnil  up  to  Aug.  81  amounted  to  construed  as  an  intention  on  his  part  to  stay 

155,298  quintals  of  100  pounds  Spanish,  equal  there  without  returning  to  that  where  he  was 

to  101^  pounds  English,  against  144,878  in  naturalized.    This  presumption,  however,  may 

1884.     The  whole  crop  in  1884  was  178,000  be  rebutted    by  evidence  to  the  contrary." 

quintaia.  Santos  having  passed  the  prescribed  limit,  it 

flattMil  RfMlitlea>— The  seventy-sixth  anni-  became  necessary,  before  the  Secretary  of 
veraarj  of  the  independence  of  Ecuador  is  to  State,  Mr.  Bayard,  could  interfere  in  his  be- 
be  celebrated  in  1886  by  an  exhibition  to  be  half,  to  show  that  he  intended  to  return  to  the 
held  at  Quito,  opening  on  Aug.  10.  The  show  United  States.  After  a  careful  investigation, 
is  to  embrace  agricultural  products,  mannfact-  .giving  Santos  the  benefit  of  some  doubt,  Mr. 
ures,  and  the  fine  arts.  Prizes  will  be  distrib-  Bayard  became  satisfied  on  this  point,  and  de- 
nted in  the  shape  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  manded  the  release.  The  American  Govern- 
medalfl,  and  diplomas.  ment  had  moved  in  the  matter  as  early  as  the 

BnpttiB  tf  Wepiil — Before  daybreak,  on  month  of  February,  the  man-of-war  Wachu- 
July  28,  the  Toloano  of  Ootopaxi  began  an  sett  dropping  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Guaya- 
eruption  of  the  severest  kind.  Torrents  of  lava  quil  on  the  9th,  and  thence  proceeding  to  Man- 
mixed  with  ashes  and  rocks  overflowed  a  por-  ta,  a  port  of  Ecuador,  two  miles  from  the 
tion  of  the  city  of  Ohimbo,  at  the  foot  of  the  town  of  Montecristo,  where  several  brothers 
volcano,  destroying  a  hundred  houses.  At  one  of  Santas  were  at  the  time,  and  where  the 
o^clock  in  the  rooming  a  rumbling  noise  was  commander  of  the  vessel  procured  information, 
heard,  aooompanied  by  peals  of  thunder  sound-  Toward  the  close  of  July  the  American  steamer 
ing  like  heavy  artillery,  heard  as  far  away  as  Iroquois  arrived  at  Guayaquil,  and  three  days 
Guayaquil,  180  miles,  where  the  earth  trembled  after  her  arrival  Santos  was  liberated  by  virtue 
and  windows  and  doors  were  shaken.  The  ris-  of  a  decree  of  general  amnesty  which  the  Ecua- 
ing  ton  waa  obaonred  at  Quito,  and  a  thin  dorian  Government  issued — ^perhaps  in  order  to 
powder-like  dust  rained  on  the  city.  Before  save  its  dignity  after  having  hesitated  about  re- 
the  darkening,  the  spectacle  of  the  volcano  leasing  Santos  so  long,  not  feeling  fully  con- 
projecting  flames  and  fiery  stones  to  an  im-  vinoed,  it  appears,  that  it  was  clearly  wrong, 
mense  hei!<ht  was  magnificent.  The  darkness  This  terminated  the  case,  so  far  as  the  Wash- 
Listed  at  Quito  till  eight  o'clock  in  the  mom-  ington  authorities  had  taken  an  active  in- 
ing.  terest  in  it.    Santos  returned  to  the  United 

Traafwf  if  leMs.~The  brutality  shown  to-  States, 

ward  prisonera  by  the  Ecuadorian  Government  EDWAEDSy  HEURI  MDLIfE,  a  French  zoOlo- 

early  in  the  year  it  waa  feared  would  lead  to  gist,  born  in  Bruges,  Belgium,  Oct.  23,  1800 ; 

horrible  reprisals.   Col.  Infante,  who  was  capt-  died  in  Paris,  July  29,  1885.    His  family  were 

ured  at  Palenque,  was  shot  a  few  hours  after-  of  English  origin,  and  had  come  from  Jamaica 

«rard.    Other  executions  took  place,  recalling  to  Bruges,  whence  they  removed  to  Paris  in 

the  worst  days  of  Floras  and  Garcia  Moreno.  1814.    He  studied  medicine  under  the  direc- 

One  at  Manabi  was  of  a  most  cold-blooded  tion  of  his  brother,  William  Edwards,  author 

nature.    A  Ohilian  officer,  named  Septdveda,  of  a  work  on  the  influence  of  physical  agents 

had  been  serving  with  Gen.  Eloy  Alfaro;  in  upon  life,  and  afterward  a  member  of  the 

one  of  the  combats  in  the  department  he  was  Institute,  and  took  his  degree  in  medicine 

Severely  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  A  mock  at  Paris  in  1828.    Receiving  as  a  present  a 

trial  was  held,  and  a  few  hours  afterward  he  copy  of  Buffoo's  "  History  of  Animals,"  when 

was  taken  out  and  shot.    A  strong  protest  re-  ten  or  eleven  years  old,  he  read  it  through, 
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and  Dndertooh  to  mabe  a  ecientiGo  analj- 
eis  of  it.  TLia,  with  bis  brother's  influence, 
seenia  tu  hare  turned  bis  tastes  in  the  direc- 
tion which  thay  permaaently  took.  He  be- 
gan the  series  of  hia  contributions  to  knowl- 


its  coasts  in  tho  stadj  of  marino  soclogy,  and 
on  his  return  presented  to  tbe  Academy  sev- 
eral memoirs,  embodying  the  results  of  liis 
observations,  which  were  aiterward  inclndud 
'  Gecherches   anatomiquea,    physiulu- 


ed^e  in  the  year  of  Ids  graduation,  when  he  ffiqnes,  et  zouloglques  but  les  Polypes"  (Ifc 

presented  several  memoirs  to  the  Academy  of  In  1838  he  was  admitted  to  the  Academy  of 

Scieni^s,  one  of  wbicb,  "  On  tbe  Inflaence  of  Sciences,  taking  the  place  tbat  had  been  k-ft 

the  Nervous  System  npon  Digestion,"  which  vacant    by   Ouvier.      In   1841   he    sncceeiled 

be  prepared  in  coigunction  with  Breschet,  at-  Audouin  in  the  chair  of  Entomology  in  tin- 

tracted  general  attention.     In  182B  he  pub-  Museam,  to  leave  it  in  18G1  for  that  of  Mai 


lalogy.    In  1844  he  visited  Sicily 
ilb  IIM     ■     "     ■    ' 


»S 


witb  MU..  de  Quatrefafcea  and  £. 
Blanohard,  where  ha  made  the  first 
effort  in  those  submarine  explora- 
tion* and  inveatigatioos  of  lite  in 
tbe  depths  of  tbe  sea  nhicb  have 
since  been  so  fruitfol  in  results,  aud 
witb  tbe  institution  and  prosecution 
of  which  bis  name  is  uueparably 
associated.  Tbe  results  of  this  fhim- 
sion  were  published  in  tiiree  vol- 
umes. Onfais  retnm  from  it,  be  woh 
appointed  a  professor  in  tbe  Faciil- 
,  ty  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  in  place  of 
;  M.  E.  Geoffroy  Saint- liilairo,  in    a 

!  position  to  which  he  had  dr«adj 
been  indooted  as  a  aabstitnt«  in 
1838.  Five  years  later  be  waa  made 
Dean  of  tbe  Sorbonne,  tod  occapinl 
tbe  ofiioe  daring  the  rest  of  Lis 
life. 

U.  Edwards  wrote  much.  When 
he  was  nominated  to  tbe  Aoadeii:y 
in  1888,  the  "Dotioe"  socompanyini; 
his  presentation  contained  snmina- 
riee  of  seventy  original  memoirs, 
I  vithont  inclndlng  hii  article*  in  the 
"  Diotionnaire  classiqae  d'liistoirc 
Natnrelle"  and  Dr.  Todd'a  "  En- 
oyciop£die  d'Anatomie  et  de  Ph;- 
nologie,"  or  his  additiooB  to  La- 
marck's "  llistoire  des  AnimaDi  sans 
nm  wun  idwuds.  Vert^brea,"  or  hi*  "  £Unients  de  Zo- 

olo^e,"  or  tbe  elementary  works  be 
lished,  in  assodation  with  Varaaeor,  a  "Han-  had  prepared.  Bispablioations  since  then  have 
oal  of  Materia  Medica."  This  work,  besides  l>eeu  very  freqnent,  and  they  touch  npon  all 
going  throQgb  several  Frenob  editions,  waa  branches  of  EoOlogy.  Some  of  bis  works  have 
translated  into  English,  German,  and  Dutch.  I}een  namedin  connection  with  theevents  with 
In  1826  be  began,  with  Victor  Audonin,  a  se-  which  their  poblioation  was  associated.  Utbers 
ries  of  researclies  on  tbe  anatomy,  physiology,  are  the  "  Manual  of  Surgical  Anatomy,"  whicli 
endzodlogyof themarineanimslsof tbeFrench  was  pablisbed  in  1627,  and  was  translated 
coasts,  in  tbe  prosecution  of  which  tbe  two  ool-  into  Batch  and  English  ;  "  Elementa  of  Zu- 
laborators,  with  their  families,  took  np  their  ology,"  1834,  included  liy  Bendaut  in  tbe 
residence  at  different  points,  and  made  careful  "  Elementary  Course  of  Netorai  History  " ;  a 
explorations,  dnriog  four  yearn,  of  the  littoral  general  work  on  the  Cruataceana,  in  three  lurce 
and  islands.  Among  tbe  fruits  of  this  investi-  volnnies,  and  an  Atlas,  1836 ;  works  on  the 
gstion  were  a  memoir  on  the  circulation  of  the  Ascidians,  1689,  and  tbe  Acalephs,  Spemia- 
blood  in  crustaceans,  which,  in  1626,  gained  topburea.  Cephalopoda,  and  Eolidians,  1841 ; 
the  Academy's  prize  in  physiology,  and  a  work,  on  the  Strocture  and  Classifioatiun  of  Recent 
in  two  volames,  on  "  The  Littoral  of  France."  and  Fossil  Polyps,  1848~''49 ;  on  British  Fossil 
In  1832  he  was  ^pointed  Professor  of  Nata-  Corals,  I851-'62  ;  on  the  Morphology  and  Clae- 
ral  Distoryi  in  the  College  Henri  IV,  and  Pro-  sitication  of  Crustaceans.  18C1  ;  on  the  General 
feasor  of  Public  Hygiene  and  Naturnl  Jliptory  Tendencies  of  Nature,  1351 ;  on  tbe  Fossil  Po- 
in  the  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Mauufact-  lyps  of  tbe  PalsoEoio  Formationa,  1861;  on 
ores.    Id  1S34  he  virited  Algeria,  exploring    tbe  Natoral  History  of  Corals  proper,  18S7  to 
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1860 ;  and  **  Lessons  on  the  Comparative  Anat-  brought  to  a  mock  trial,  was  condemned  to 
omy  and  Physiology  of  Man  ana  Animals,'*  in  exile,  bat  in  realitj  was  cither  poisoned  or 
14  Tolomes^  1657  to  1880.  He  was  a  member  thrown  into  the  Nile.  Ismail  confiscated  to 
of  all  the  principal  soieDtific  societies  in  the  his  own  nse  his  great  wealth,  bat  it  was  in- 
world  ;  the  Royal  Society  gave  him  the  Cop-  sufficient  to  tide  him  over  the  crisis — it  only 
ley  medal  in  1856,  and  the  Scientific  Society  deferred  it.  On  the  26th  of  Jane,  1879,  he 
of  the  Netherlands  made  to  him  its  first  award  was  deposed,  and  his  son  Tewfik  ascended  the 
of  the  grand  Boerhaave  medal  in  1880.    He  throne. 

offered  his  services  as  a  physician  freely  to  the  The  Government  was  now  really  adminis- 
ciry  of  Paris  in  the  cholera  epidemio  of  1852 ;  tered  under  the  siapervision  of  two  controllers- 
and  during  the  Franoo-Oerman  War  of  1870  he  general,  appointed  one  by  the  French  and  the 
organized  a  company  of  engineers  ont  of  the  other  by  the  British  Government,  who  were 
employ te  of  the  scientific  establishments,  and  given  the  right  to  investigate  all  the  depart- 
worised  diligent!/,  while  the  city  was  exposed  ments  of  the  pablio  service,  and  an  advisory 
to  bombardment  and  fire,  to  save  their  collec-  voice  at  the  councils  of  the  Cabinet.  By  a  de- 
tions,  cree  of  the  Khedive,  issued  April  5, 1880,  an 
fiGTPTy  a  principality  of  northern  Africa,  International  Commission  of  Liqaidation  was 
tribotarj  to  Turkey.  Mehemet  All,  the  gov-  appointed  to  elaborate  a  financial  law  to  regu- 
ernor,  rebelled  against  the  Porte  in  1811  and  late  the  relations  of  Egypt  with  her  creditors. 
ai»amed  the  powers  of  government  In  1841  The  scheme  consolidating  the  foreign  debts, 
he  was  recognized  under  the  guarantee  of  the  fixing  the  interest  at  4  per  cent.,  and  reserving 
five  great  powers  of  Europe  as  Vali  or  Viceroy,  certain  revenues  to  meet  it,  was  sanctioned  by 
aod  the  soverei^  authority  was  made  heredi-  the  Khedive  in  1881.  That  same  year  a  politi- 
tury  under  the  Turkish  law  of  succession.  In  cal  movement  was  set  on  foot  to  deprive  the 
1863  Ismail  obtained  a  firman  creating  him  controllers  of  the  extraordinary  powers  they  had 
Viceroy,  and  subsequently,  in  consideration  assumed  over  legislation  and  administration, 
of  his  increasini<  his  annual  contribntaons  by  and  to  place  the  powers  of  government  in  native 
$1 ,720,000,  the  Sultan  conferred  upon  him  by  hands.  From  the  Smeute  in  the  streets  of  Cairo 
an  imperial  firman  (1866)  the  Persian- Ara-  in  1879,  however,  down  to  the  massacre  of  the 
bic  title  of  KhIdfv-el-Misr,  or  King  of  Egypt,  11th  of  June,  and  the  bombardment  and  burn* 
commonly  pronounced  KhMive^  following  the  ing  of  Alexandria  on  the  11th  of  July,  1882, 
French  pronunciation.  By  another  firman  he  there  was  little  if  anything  to  appeal  to  the 
obtained  the  right  of  making  treaties  and  in-  sympathies  of  Europe  in  the  movement  inan- 
creasing  the  standing  armj,  and  the  right  of  gurated  exclusively  by  the  military.  Prior  to 
sacceeson  was  chan^^  from  the  eldest  male  the  year  1882  the  wrongs  of  the  fellah  had 
heir,  as  prescribed  by  the  Koranic  law,  to  been  remedied.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life 
the  eldest  son.  Halim,  his  imcle,  was  driven  he  was  emancipated,  and  he  owed  his  disen- 
from  the  country,  and  his  immense  estates  thrallment  to  the  condominium  of  England  and 
were  confiscated.  He  fled  to  Constantinople,  France,  which  had  secured  him  (1)  the  sup- 
where  he  has  never  ceased  to  urge  his  claims  pression  of  onerous  and  vexatious  taxes,  and 
as  the  lawful  heir  to  the  throne.  Ismail  de-  the  tax-gatherer  placed  under  inspection ;  (2) 
veloped  an  insatiable  thirst  for  wasteftd  ex-  the  adoption  of  a  fixed  and  equitable  term 
penditore.  In  1878  the  financial  condition  of  of  military  service,  to  replace  tne  perpetual 
Egypt  had  beocmie  bo  perilous  that  a  commis-  service  to  which  he  had  been  condemned,  and 
sion  of  inquiry  was  formed  coi^ointly  by  Eng-  from  which  he  could  purchase  exemption  only 
land,  France,  Anstria,  and  Italy.  In  their  re-  by  an  excessive  batetsheeah.  Oppressed  by  tax- 
port  it  was  charged  that  Ismail  had  been  the  es,  he  was  before  the  condominium  a  mere  chat- 
cause  of  the  deplorable  situation  in  Egypt,  tel  attached  to  the  glebe,  or  a  soldier  in  the 
and  that  he  ought  in  ooosequenoe  to  be  held  ranks  until  death.  The  National  party  in  Egypt 
responrible,  and  to  this  end  they  caused  him  was  a  phantasy — it  had  no  real  existence.  The 
to  cede  to  the  state— (1)  all  the  property  ot  insurrection  of  Arabi  was  composed  of  a  little 
the  Dairas  Sani^  and  Kaasa,  and  (2)  all  the  band  of  plebeian /«Z2aA  beys  who  were  playing 
property  held  in  the  name  of  the  khedivial  the  Mameluke,  fhey  aimed  at  the  creation  of  a 
family*  In  fact,  it  was  discovered  that  Ismail  military  power ;  and  in  this  they  were  aided  by 
had  appropriated  to  himself  605,000  acres  of  thereligiousinstitutionof  El- Azhar,  which  con- 
land,  and  bad  distributed  among  the  princes  of  tribnted  money  and  breathed  into  the  pa- 
his  family  428,729  acres.  The  principle  of  Teto^  i\ent  fellah  the  spirit  of  religions  fanaticism 
eat  m&iwaB  inherent  in  Ismail.  Embarrassed  which  later  at  Alexandria  and  Tantah  was  to 
by  the  rigid  inquisitions  of  the  representatives  burst  out  in  a  flame  of  blood.  Mr.  Gladstone 
of  the  powers,  Ismail  resolved,  as  Mr.  Vivien,  truly  said  about  that  time :  **  It  is  a  state 
the  Ei^llsh  consul-general,  has  said  in  his  dis-  of  military  violence  aggravated  by  cruel  and 
patches,  '^to  finish  by  one  of  those  dramatic  wanton  crime;  and  within  the  circuit  of  associa- 
iocidents  wbieh  one  may  see  only  in  history  tions  such  as  these  freedom  can  not  grow,''  add- 
and  in  Oriental  life."  He  arrested  his  finance  ing  that  it  had  been  charitably  believed  in  Eng- 
mtnister  and  foster-brother,  Ismail  Pasha  the  land  that  the  military  party  was  the  popular 
Mouffetigh^  a  man  of  immense  wealth,  who,  party,  struggling  for  the  liberties  of  Egypt 
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"  There  is  not,*'  said  Le,  "  the  smallest  ray  or  of  these  two  great  diyisions  of  the  country,  ex- 
shred  of  evidence  to  support  that  contention.*'  clnsive  of  sandy  wastes  and  aninhabitable  parts. 

The  unaccountable  fauore  of  the  naval  forces  is  5,977,433  feddavM;  to  which  may  be  added 
of  England  and  France  to  punish  the  massacre  lands  growing  date- trees,  surface  of  Kile  from 
of  the  11th  of  June— for  these  two  powers  were  Wady  Halfai  to  the  sea,  surface  of  canals,  rail- 
the  custodians  de  jure  of  the  peace  of  Egypt  ways,  dikes  and  roads,  towns,  fortificationn, 
under  the  treaty -> led  to  the  bombardment  on  marshes,  sandy  hills,  lakes,  etc,  7,782,778 /^-d!- 
the  11th  July  uf  Alexandria,  a  necessity  that  dan»,  A  feddan  is  nearly  equivalent  to  an 
grew  out  of  the  refusal  to  act  one  month  be-  acre.  Kharadji  and  ouehouri  are  terms  de- 
fore.  The  French  Government  declining  to  noting  fiscal  divisions  of  land.  According  to 
act  in  concert  with  England,  gave  rise  to  the  budget  of  1884,  the  average  tax  per  feddan 
a  feeling  of  hoAtility  between  these  two  pow-  on  onchonri  was  61i  piasters,  while  the  tax 
ers,  which  may  not  be  allayed  until  England  upon  kharadji  was  12^  piasters.  The  agri- 
shall  name  some  definite  period  when  she  will  cultural  population  forms  61  per  cent  of  the 
withdraw  from  Egypt,  and  that  country  be  total,  the  foreign  1*34  per  cent  Taken  by 
committed  to  a  eondominium  in  which  all  the  nationalities,  the  number  of  foreigners  in  Egypt, 
great  powers  shall  be  represented.  The  insur-  according  to  last  censna,  was  Greeks,  87,301 ; 
rection  was  virtually  suppressed  in  September,  Italians,  18,665 ;  French,  15,716 ;  Austrians, 
1882,  after  the./Saa»>  of  the  rebel  army  at  Tel-  8,022;  English,  6,118;  Germans,  948;  other 
el-Kebir.  The  Egyptian  army  was  disbanded,  foreigners.  4,116— total,  90,886;  native,  6,469,- 
and  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  charged  with  its  reor-  716;  nomad,  245,779 — total,  6,715,495.  A 
ganization,  in  which,  with  a  gendarmerie,  Eng-  comparison  of  the  ofiScial  census  of  the  year 
lish  officers  were  incorporated.  The  subse-  1846  with  that  of  1882  shows  an  annual  in- 
(^uent  defeat  of  this  new  force  in  the  opera-  crease  in  the  population  of  about  1*25  percent 
tions  having  Suokin  for  their  base,  leaves  Egypt  The  population  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns 
dependent  ifor  any  oflTensive  operations  upon  in  1888  was — Oairo,  868,108;  Alexandria,  208,- 
the  English  army  of  occupation.  Sherif  Pa-  755 ;  Damietta,  84,046;  Tantah,  83,725;  Man- 
sha's  ministry,  unwilling  to  carry  out  the  plan  sourah,  26,784;  Zajgaxig,  19,046;  Rosetta,  16,- 
proposed  by  Lord  Dufferin  to  abandon  the  671;  Port  Said,  16,560 ;  Suez,  10,918. 
Soudan,  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Nubar  €efenB«t — ^The  administration  of  Lower 
Pasha,  of  whom  Gen.  Gordon,  in  his  book,  and  Upper  Egypt  has  been  divided  into  14 
*^  Colonel  Gordon  in  Central  Africa,"  has  writ*  mondinehs.  Lower  Egypt  con»)rises  the  mou- 
ten,  *^  Nubar  has  never  been  to  Egypt  more  diriehs  of  Ealoubieh,  with  eh^lieu  at  Benha ; 
than  a  comparatively  low-born  Armenian,  who  Charkieh,  at  Zagazig;  Dakalieh,  at  Mansou- 
was  clever  enough  to  dispute  with  the  consuls-  rah;  Menoufieh,  at  Chebin;  Gharbieb,  at  Tan- 
general,  and  who,  when  Minister  of  Foreign  tab;  Beherrah, atDamanhour;  Giseh, at Giseb. 
Affairs  and  in  the  Privy  Council,  was  fully  In  Upper  Egypt  Benisouef,  with  ehef-Ueu  at 
aware  of  all  the  loans,  etc.,  of  the  ifouffetiihJ*^  Benisouef ;  Fayoum,  at  Medinet-el-Fayoum ; 
Nubar  is  a  German  subject,  but  has  always  Minieb,  at  Minieh;  Siout  at  Siout;  Girgeh,  at 
been  a  ready  instrument  to  further  British  in-  Sonhag^  Eeneh,  at  Keneh ;  Esneb,  at  Esneh. 
terests.  It  is  significant,  therefore,  tiiat  he  is  The  cities  of  Cairo,  Alexandria,  Sueiz,  Ismailia, 
still  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  under  British  Port  Said,  Rosetta,  and  Damietta,  have  each 
rule  in  Egypt  a  govern i»r  and  a  prefect  of  police. 

Area  aid  Pipiladfi. — ^Egypt  proper  is  con-  Since  1882  a  body  of  gendarmery  baa  been 

tained  within  the  limits  of  the  narrow  valley  formed  for  the  provinces,  and  a  special  corps 

beginning  at   the  cataracts  of   Assouan   in  of  police  for  Alexandria  and  Cairo. 

24^  5'  28"  N.,  where  it  has  a  width  of  about  On  the  1st  of  January  a  new  organization  of 

five  kilometres,  spreading  as  the  Nile  descends  police  came  into  force,  and  was  placed  nnder 

to  an  average  oi  twenty-five  to  thirty  kilo-  the  direct  control  of  a  director-general  attached 

metres,  and  then  widening  into  the  large  plain  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.    In  February, 

through  which  the  Nile  flows  in  two  branches  1884,  new  criminal  codes  were  adopted,  which 

and  pours  into  the  Mediterranean  in  latitude  were   intended   to  supersede  the  magisterial 

31*5°.    The  Nile,  in  its  sinuous  course  from  power,  until  then  invested  in  the  moodira.  The 

Assouan,  covers  a  distance  of  1,415  kilometres,  moudirs,  under  the  present  system,  are  now 

The  length  of  the  delta,  from  the  point  where  authorized  to  investigate  all  complaints  and 

it  bifurcates  to  the  sea,  is  175  kilometres  in  snbmittheresultto  the  council  of  indges  of  the 

a  straight  line,  and  from  Aboukir  to  the  Pe-  native  courts.    The  eadi^  who  is  dothed  with  a 

luse  it  has  a  width  of  250  kilometres.    It  has  religious  character  as  well,  acts  in  conjunction 

an  area  of   29,400  square  kilometres,   being  with  the  mudir,  and  as  a  sort  of  justioe  of  the 

nearly  the  exact  size  of  Belgium  (29,455  kilo-  peaee  of  the  commune.     As  formerly,    the 

metres).    The  Government  has  divided  Egypt  Sheih-uUhlam^  residing  in  Cairo,  is  umpire  in 

into  Lower  and  Upper  Egypt,  and  these  in  turn  all  religious  matters.     An  attempt  has  been 

are  subdivided  into  moudiriehs  or  provinces,  made  to  constitute  native  oonrts  after  the  man- 

which  are  placed  under  the  control  of  govern*  ner  of  the  mixed  tribunals  or  courts  of  reform, 

ors  and  sub-governors,  called  Maudir§  and  which  were  instituted  by  the  powers  to  replace 

Nanrt.   The  amount  of  land  in  the  moudiriehs  in  a  measure  consular  oonrte|  in  1875.    The 
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experiment  htm  not  proved  entirely  satisfao-  of  the  ooontry.    The  notables  are  eleoted  for  a 

torr,  as  may  be  inferred  from  a  recent  dispatch  period  of  six  years.    Every  member  must  be 

received  by  Lord  Granville,  which  says :  ^^  It  is  thirty  years  or  over,  and  know  how  to  read  and 

almost  hopeless  to  expect  that  venality  will  write.     No  one  can  be  elected  to  the  Chamber 

cease  among  Egyptian  officials  until  a  public  of  Notables  if,  in  the  moudirieh  or  province 

spirit  has  grown  up,  at  all  events  among  the  that  he  wishes  to  represent,  he  has  not  paid 

upper  classes,  which  condemns  the  proffer  or  the  sum  of  £20  as  taxes  every  year  for  at 

the  receipt  of  a  bribe  as  a  dishonorable  act.*  least  five  years  before  his  election,  or  if  lie 

The  curse  of  hachahUh  is  everywhere,  and  the  has  not  been  inscribed  upon  the  electoral  lists 

]o?rer  courts  are  not  yet  free  from  corraption."  during  the  same  period. 

The  report  significantly  adds,  **  The  abolition  The  General  Assembly  shall  be  convoked 

of  the  kourbash  has  for  the  time  being  greatly  by  the  Khedive  at  least  once  every  two  years, 

enhanced  the  difficulty  of  governing  Egypt,  and  and  the  Khedive  may  prorogue  or  dissolve  it 

the  New  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  la  not  at  his  pleasure.    In  case  of  dissolution  new 

well  adapted  to  the  country.*'  elections  shall  take  place  during  the  six  months 

On  the  19th  of  January,  1884,  the  Khedive  succeeding.    Every  notable  should  at  the  first 

issued  a  decree  by  which  he  prolonged  the  reunion  of  the  Assembly,  and  before  entering 

powers  of  the  mixed  courts  for  a  period  of  upon  the  discharge  of  his  functions,  take  an 

five  years.  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Khedive  and  to  the  laws 

Amj  tmi  Kavft — According  to  the  plan  of  of  his  country. 
Baker  Pasha,  who  was  charged  with  the  reor-  In  August,  Mohammed  Tewfik  Pasha  Khe- 
ganization  of  the  Egyptian  army,  the  military  dive  convoked  the  General  Assembly,  and 
edtabliahment  was  to  number  10,900  men  of  aU  upon  opening  the  convention  addressed  them 
arms,  including  two  regiments  of  gendarmes  of  as  follows :  ^*  I  salute  you,  and  express  to  you 
700  men  each.  In  accordance  with  the  recom-  the  great  pleasure  I  feel  in  seeing  you  here 
mendations  of  Earl  Northbrook,  the  budget  for  assembled.  The  convocation  of  the  General 
1885  provides  for  a  reduction  of  the  army  to  Assembly  for  the  first  time  has  been  made  for 
4,000  men,  with  18  English  officers,  and  an  in-  the  following  reasons :  The  military  rebellion 
crease  of  the  police  force  by  3,000  men.  The  has  placed  upon  the  treasury  exceptional  bur- 
navy  consisted  of  thirteen  steamers,  which  dens,  such  as  indemnities  and  others ;  it  has  oc- 
were  but  poorly  armored,  including  the  vice-  casioned  in  the  country  a  check  to  commercial 
royal  yacht.  transactions,  and  has  produced  a  want  of  con- 
Since  the  rebellion  of  Arabi,  in  1882,  an  Eng-  fidence,  which  has  resulted  in  great  losses. 
]Uh  army  of  occupation  has  remained  in  Egypt.  Events  in  the  Soudan  also  have  created  great 
On  the  80th  of  September,  1884,  exclusive  of  expenses.  For  these  reasons,  and  to  give  ex- 
special  expeditionary  force,  there  were  10,-  tension  to  a  system  of  irrigation,  it  has  been 
8S7  men  of  all  arms.  In  the  mobilization  of  necessary  to  meet  the  financial  situation.  To 
troops  that  took  place  during  the  year,  wheth-  this  end  the  great  powers,  after  communica- 
er  they  were,  going  to  or  from  the  Soudan  or  tion  with  our  Government,  are  in  accord  upon 
returning  to  England,  the  number  can  not  be  the  necessity  of  contracting  under  their  gnar- 
accurately  stated.  antee  a  loan  of  £9,000,000.  His  Imperial  Ma- 
The  Chaaber  tf  MetaUM. — ^This  is  composed  of  jesty  the  Sultan  has  authorized  the  emission  of 
a  president,  vice-president,  and  46  notables,  the  loan  upon  the  subject  of  which  the  Minis- 
repreaenring  districts  as  follows:  Cairo,  4;  ter  of  Finances  will  communicate  with  you  in 
Alexandria,  8 ;  Damietta,  1 ;  Rosetta,  1 ;  Suez  order  that  you  may  acquire  the  necessary  in- 
and  Port  Said,  1 ;  El-Arich  and  Ismailia,  1 ;  formation." 

Gharbieh,  4  (with  1  for  Tantah) ;  Menoufieh,  On  Sept.  18  the  Chamber  of  Notables  ap- 

8 ;  Dakalieh,  8  (with  1  for  Mansourah) ;  Char-  pointed  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  report  upon 

kieh,  8 ;  Beherea,  8 ;  Ghtseh,  2 ;  Gallionbieh,  Col.  Scott  Moncrieff^s  scheme  for  improving 

8  (1  for  Siout) ;  Grhirzeh,  2 ;  Esneh,  2 ;  Keneh,  the  irrigation  of  the  country.    The  Cnamber 

2.     The  powers  of  the  (General  Assembly  thus  met  on  the  12th,  to  consider  the  report.    As 

constituted  consist  in  voting  direct  contribu-  soon  as  it  had  assembled,  Nuhar  appeared,  and 

tiona,  real  and  personal.    The  Assembly  shall  by  order  of  the  Khedive  dissolved  it.    It  was 

be  consulted  upon  the  construction  or  abolition  understood  that  this  measure  was  necessary, 

of  any  canal  or  railway  crossing  certain  mou-  as  serious  trouble  was  anticipated  in  the  Cham- 

diriebs.    Upon  the  claasification  of  lands  and  ber. 

taxes  thereon,  and  tax  upon  camels,  the  Gov-  FayiieDt  of  the  Iideanlties. — This  was  begun 
emment  is  held  to  inform  the  Assembly  when-  on  the  17th  of  August  at  Alexandria.  The 
ever  it  shall  not  adopt  its  opinion,  discussion  awards  of  the  commission  have  been  delayed 
thereon  being  interdicted.  The  Generid  Assem-  for  a  long  period,  and  the  delay  has  created 
bly  is  competent  to  give  its  opinion  upon  all  much  suffering.  The  cost  of  the  burning  of 
questions  of  economy,  administration,  and  the  city  of  Alexandria  was  roughly  assessed 
finance  having  to  do  with  the  administration  at  four  millions  sterling.  The  city  had  been 
•  consumed  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  prompt 

c<:?i!Sl£iI2?£5ii?^ fiSSS'i'^Si'':  ««'i05  l^  the  acting.  United  States  conjul,  see- 

brtto.  ended  by  the  Amencan  admiral,  who  placed  at 
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bi8  dispodtioD  a  force  of  marines  and  sailors, 
to  whose  efforts  it  is  due  that  the  city  was  not 
wholly  destroyed. 

CMDMnMi — The  staple  articles  of  import 
from  the  United  Kingdom  into  Egypt  consist 
of  cotton  goods,  of  the  valne,  in  1888,  of  £1,- 
861,601 ;  coal,  of  the  valae  of  £507,679 ;  ma- 
chines, £121,412;  and  iron,  £180,486. 

The  export  of  raw  cotton  to  Great  Britain 
in  1888  was  1,628,975  cwt.,  valoed  at  £5,976674. 
Next  to  cotton,  the  largest  article  of  export 
from  Egypt  to  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  year 
1888,  was  grain  and  floor  of  the  valoe  of  £1,- 
577,970.  The  valne  of  cotton-seed  exported, 
£1,696,584;  beans,  £902,628;  wheat,  £545,- 
070;  sngar,  £894,818;  ivory,  £129,260;  skins, 
£124,407;  rice,  £121,857;  gnm,  £120,640; 
maize,  £41,961 ;  ostrich-feathers,  £70,014. 

The  value  of  cotton  goods  imported  in  1884 
was  £1,885,880;  coal,  £915,028 ;  clothing,  £1,- 
212,780;  indigo,  £884,889 ;  timber,  £274,759 ; 
wine  and  spirits,  £259,728 ;  coffee,  £217,907 ; 
tobacco,  £178,768;  refined  sn^ar,  £170,454; 
machinery,  £142,065 ;  wheat,  £51,142. 

The  relative  percentage  of  trade  with  vari- 
ous countries  is  as  follows:  England,  60; 
France  and  Algeria,  10*8;  Turkey,  8*8;  Aus- 
tria and  Hungary,  7*5;  Italy,  5'2;  Kussia,2*7; 
India  and  China,  2*1;  America,  1*6;  Greece, 
0*5;  other  countries,  1*8. 

The  imports  of  the  last  year  were  valued  at 
£8,596,976,  and  the  exports  at  £12,809,885. 

laflrea*  aid  Tekgnplia.— On  Jan.  1,  1884, 
Egypt  bad  a  railway  system  of  a  total  single 
line  of  1,276  miles.  Tlie  nrojection  of  the 
Soudan  Railway  along  the  Nile  is  under  ad- 
visement, but  will  not  be  undertaken  for  the 
present,  unless  as  a  part  of  the  military  opera- 
tions that  may  be  resumed  against  the  Mahdi. 
The  proposed  railway  from  Suakin  to  Berber, 
whicn  was  in  process  of  construction,  has  been 
abandoned,  it  was  from  the  beginning  wholly 
an  English  enterprise,  and  has  proved  to  be  a 
very  costly  undertaking.  The  Egyptian  Post- 
Office  transmitted  5,841,000  letters-  inland  and 
8,746,000  foreign  letters  in  1888.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  1884  the  telegr^h  lines  consisted 
of  7,841  kilometres ;  of  wires,  12,040,  of  which 
8,097  were  in  Egypt  and. 8,948  in  the  Soodan. 

Tie  Smi  CmuI* — The  canal  is  ninety-nine 
miles  long,  having  its  terminals  on  the  Red  Sea 
at  Suez,  and  on  the  Mediterranean  at  Port 
Said.  The  state  of  the  capital  account  in  1888 
was  as  follows : 

896,845  shares  of  600  ftmoes  or  £20  each £7,98e,9U0 

897,885  obHgmtloiiB  of  500  ftwica  or  £20  each,  teened 
at  £19,  bearing  Interest  at  5  per  cent,  on  par,  and 

rMleemaUeatpar 6^957,700 

79,007  delegations,  600  fhuca,  bearing  interest  at  6 

peroent 1,690,140' 

9S,719  thirtj-year  bonds,  185  ftmnca,  at  8  francs  In- 

terMt  per  annnm 49S,S9S 

98.S41  bonds  of  600  francs,  8  per  cent 462,607 

899,618  ooapoa  bonds  of  £8  m.  each,  bearing  inter- 
eat  at  5  per  oent,  for  consolidation  of  unpaid 
conpoBs  on  shares  redeemsble  at  par,  oom- 
neoeed  Norember,  1889 l,866;B6t 

In  1888  the  founders'  share  of  surplus  profits 
was  £148,454.    Of  the  896,845  shares,  176,602 


phares  belonged  formerly  to  the  Khedive  Is- 
mail, and  were  purchased  from  him  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  in  November,  1875,  for  the 
sum  of  £3,976,582.  But  the  Khedive,  by  a 
convention  passed  in  1869,  between  himself  and 
the  Suez  Canal  Company,  for  the  settlement  of 
disputed  claims  and  accounts,  had  alienated  all 
dividends  on  his  176,602  shares  up  to  1894, 
and  placed  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
pany. Against  these  dividends  the  company 
issued  120,000  delegations^  which  are  entitled  to 
all  sums  accruing  on  the  above  176,602  shares 
up  to  1894.  The  dividends  that  the  delega- 
ti&M  receive  are,  however,  lessened  by  an  an- 
naal  sum  to  provide  a  sinking  fund  to  extin- 
guish them  all  by  the  end  of  the  year  1894. 

The  number  and  gross  tonnage  of  vessels 
that  have  passed  through  the  Suez  Canal  for 
the  year  are  as  follow :  Number  of  vessels, 
8,807;  tonnage,  8,106,601;  receipt,  £2,645,- 
506.  The  net  profits  were  £1,484,540.  The 
total  dividend  (after  placing  5  per  cent,  to 
sinking  fund;  paid  was  17*88  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and 
gross  tonnage  of  vessels  of  the  leading  nation- 
alities that  passed  the  canal  daring  1888: 
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Great  Bntain.  2,587 


France  .^ . . . . 

HoUand 

Oennanv^ .... 

Italy 
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272 

124 

128 

68 
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A,186,A47|   Spain. 

782,188    Icassia 

809,568  'Norwaj.... 
918,666;   Belglom  ... 

195,101    Egypt 

186,6S6j  Turkey...   . 


No. 


5! 
18 
18 
12 
8 
9 


Toaaa^r. 


148,1  fifi 

M.294 

82A''2 

28.4.V) 

4,7*6 

9,722 


The  Smi  Caul  UmmMm, — In  the  counter- 
proposition  presented  by  the  French  ministry 
on  the  8th  of  January,  1885,  a  proposal  was 
made  to  establish  a  definite  rigime^  destined  to 
guarantee  forever  to  all  nations  the  free  use  of 
the  Suez  Canal.  The  minister  said,  **  The  Cab- 
inet at  London  will  not  refuse  its  acquiescence 
to  a  proposition  in  which  the  principle  has 
been  recognized  with  so  much  clearness  and 
loyalty  in  the  dispatches  of  Lord  Granville  of 
the  8d  of  January,  1888,  and  of  the  16th  June, 
1884.'*  Nevertheless,  Englimd  hesitated  to  ac- 
quiesce; and  after  several  meetings  without 
result,  the  commission  that  met  in  Paris  de- 
cided, on  the  lUh  May,  to  suspend  work  until 
after  the  ministerial  crisis  in  £ngland,  and  will 
not  convene,  perhaps,  until  after  the  elections. 

M.  Freycinet,  replying  to  a  member  in  the 
French  Senate,  said  that  the  question  of  the 
evacuation  of  Egypt  bad  been  reserved,  and 
that  of  the  Suez  Canal  deferred ;  that  the  ob- 
stndes  presented  to  the  latter  was  the  moduM 
of  the  surveillance  to  be  employed. 

The  Stadai*— The  Egyptian  Government  des- 
ignates under  the  generic  name  of  Soudim  all 
that  country  sitnisted  soutb  of  the  second  cat- 
aract. The  word  Soudan  means  black  (BUad- 
el-Soudan)^  the  country  of  the  blacks.  Prior  to 
the  advent  of  the  Mahdi,  the  Soudan,  extending 
south  to  the  equator,  marked  the  southern 
limits  of  Egypt  The  wonderful  King  MTs^ 
had  signed  an  instrument  of  writing  presented 
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him  bj  an  American  officer  in  the  service  of  act  as  counselor,  that  every  interest  of  Egypt, 
Egypt,  oonstitadng  himself  a  vassal  of  Egypt,  economical  and  political,  forbade  its  constroo- 
Hcd  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Ismail  tion.  The  road,  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
Pasha  in  1875  hastened  to  communicate  Egypt's  miles  in  length,  ran  through  a  sandy  and  rocky 
pretensions  in  a  circular  addressed  to  the  desert,  with  insufficient  water,  and  the  land 
(>owers.  It  was  in  1821,  at  a  moment  when  absolutely  irreclaimable.  An  army  of  five 
Mehemet  Ali  had  founded  the  dynasty  of  the  thousand  men  would  be  required  to  protect  it 
Khedives  over  the  slaughtered  Mamelukes,  against  the  Amhra,  Bishareen,  and  otner  tribes, 
that  he  sent  his  son  Ismail,  and  subsequently  whose  animosity  would  be  invited,  to  say 
the  Defterdar,  to  subdue  the  Soudan  (including  nothing  of  the  incursions  of  the  natural  ene- 
Darfoor,  Sennaar,  and  Kordofan).  He  founded  mies  of  Egypt  along  the  frontier.  In  the  valley 
Khartoum,  now  a  city  of  80,000  inhabitants,  of  the  Nile  the  unfinished  road  projected  by 
sitaated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bahr-el-Azrak  Fowler  presents  none  of  these  obstacles;  its 
(Blue  Nile),  about  two  miles  from  the  point  completioii  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  de- 
(Ras  Khartoum)  which  marks  the  junction  oi  velopment  of  Upper  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  the 
the  Blue  Nile  with  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  (White  Soudan,  and  the  irrigation  and  reclamation  of 
NUe).  As  the  natural  entrepot  of  the  com-  the  land  along  the  Nile.  Direct  commnnication 
merce  of  Sennaar,  Kordofan,  Darfour,  Fazogli,  with  the  Soudan,  secure  from  interruption  by 
and  Yaka,  Khartoum  has  realized  in  commer-  an  enemy  beyond  the  borders  of  Egypt,  is  thus 
cial  importance  the  hopes  of  the  distinguished  obtained.  Khartoum,  three  or  four  days  distant 
pai»ha.  The  Central  African  provinces  annexed  by  rail,  will  be  then,  in  fact,  an  Egyptian  city, 
these  late  years,  although  undeveloped,  have  and  a  great  emporium  of  trade.  Permit  the 
materially  added  to  its  commerce.  The  trade  road  to  be  built  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  the 
is  roughly  estimated  as  netting  one  hundred  trade  of  the  Soudan  will  be  diverted  from 
millions  of  francs.  The  fabrics  and  general  Egypt,  and  Suakin  will  become  an  English 
laerobandise  that  find  their  way  to  the  Sou-  port.  Nubar  succeeded  to  Gherif  as  Minister, 
dan  are  mostly  English.  Lord  Dufferin,  in  and,  possessing  none  of  his  predecessor's  patri- 
1833,  proposed  that  the  country  should  be  otic  motives,  he  gave  ready  assent  to  the  Suakin 
evacuated,  and  that  the  authority  of  the  Mahdi  proposition.  Osman  Digna  has,  however,  by 
should  be  recognized,  claiming  that  Egypt  was  nis  military  prowess  rendered  a  positive  service 
unable  to  bear  the  expense.  He  drew  the  po-  to  Egypt  by  putting  a  stop  to  the  construction 
litical  and  physical  boundary  of  Egypt  as  far  of  the  road  from  Suakin.  Had  the  same  energy 
north  as  Assouan.  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  a  dis-  and  material  been  early  applied  to  the  Nile 
tin^uished  fellow-countryman,  vigorously  pro-  road,  it  had  been  completed  in  time  to  have 
tested.  He  said :  '•^  The  unwarranted  interfer-  rendered  timely  aid  to  Khartoum. 
ence,  by  which  an  enormous  area  of  Ottoman  The  eastern  Soudan  is  a  level  region,  sur- 
Empire  was  sought  to  be  wrested  from  its  rounded  by  a  rim  of  mountain -chains.  The 
legitimate  ruler  and  thrown  into  the  direst  provincesof  Sennaar, Fasogle,  and  Taka, border- 
anarchy,  was  an  act  which  a'^rakened  Egypt  to  mg  on  the  Abyssinian  plateau,  are  exceedingly 
the  by  pocriaies  of  British  declarations."  This  is  fertile,  being  copiously  watered  and  enriched 
strong  language,  but  Sir  Samuel  was  indignant  by  annual  alluvial  deposits,  like  the  Delta  of 
at  the  flagrant  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  the  Nile.  They  produce  abundant  crops  of 
Saltan  of  Turkey.  The  firman  of  investiture,  cotton,  sesame,  puLae,  dourah,  wheat,  and  other 
delivered  to  Tew6k  the  19th  Chaban,  1296  (Aug.  grains.  Their  jungles  and  forests  harbor  the 
17, 1879),  contains  this  pertinent  clause :  ^^The  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  lion,  the  leopard, 
Khedive  shall  not,  under  any  pretext  or  motive,  the  giraffe,  zebra,  and  buffalo.  The  provinces 
abandon  to  others,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  of  Khartoum,  Kordofan,  and  Darfour  have 
privileges  accorded  to  Egypt,  which  are  emana-  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  desert  climate, 
tiona  of  the  rights  and  natural  prerogatives  of  Except  in  the  districts  of  Bara  and  Abou  Haras, 
my  Imperial  Government,  nor  shall  he  abandon  in  Kordofan  and  other  depressed  oases  or 
any  part  of  the  territory.''  mountuh-regions,  the  vegetation  is  scanty  and 
Lord  Dufferin's  proposition  to  construct  a  the  earth  clothed  with  green  only  during  the 
nulway  from  Suakin  to  Berber,  in  view  of  the  brief  rainy  season.  The  climate  of  the  Soudan 
proposed  abandonment  of  the  Soudan  to  the  is  divided  into  Mttah  and  $ai/  (winter  and 
Mahdi,  was  incomprehensible  to  those  who  summer),  which  is  better  interpreted  as  a  rainy 
could  not  understand  the  real  intentions  of  his  and  a  dry  season,  varying  in  len^  according 
government  with  regard  to  the  Soudan.  Once  to  latitude.  At  the  Nile  sources,  where  the 
eliminated  from  ^^pt,  England  could  easily  Lakes  Victoria,  Albert,  and  Ibrahim  act  as 
establish  an  entente  with  the  Mahdi,  or,  failing,  water-sheds,  it  rains  almost  constantly, 
smash  him«  Some  such  idea  was  in  the  mind  Khartoum  is  a  great  entrepot  for  the  prod- 
of  the  optimists  in  England,  as  evinced  in  this  nets  of  the  eastern  and  western  provinces  from 
fatal  proposition  of  Lord  Duff erin.  Applicants  Darfour,  Kordofan,  Sennaar,  ana  Abyssinia.  A. 
for  toe  concessions  appeared  before  Cherif  local  slave-trade  existed,  but  the  principal  lines 
Pasha,  then  President  of  the  Council.  They  of  the  traffic  had  their  centers  in  the  districts 
were  told  by  a  gentleman  familiar  with  the  of  the  Bahr  Qhazal  and  Bahr  Zaraf,  and  farther 
whole  coontry,  and  whom  Oherif  had  asked  to  south,  and  ran  eastward  and  westward  to  the 
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two  oceans.    Ivorj,  gams,  and  ostrich-feathers  has  been  defeated,  the  finances  are  in  disorder, 

were  the  principal  articles  of  trade,  and  Uie  and  bankruptcy  has  been  averted  onlj  by  ro- 

commerce  in  1874,  when  Gordon  first  went  to  coarse  to  the  powers;  commerce  is  stagnant, 

the  Soudan,  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  crime  is  rampant    The  administrators,  from 

DimgoUnoee^  the  nomadic  people  of  Dongola;  which  the  Arabic  element  has  been  eliminated 

and  Mohammed  Achmed,  since  become  the  to  give  place  to  English  bureaucracy,  are  para- 

Mahdi,  and  Zebehr  Pasha  were  indirectly  in-  lyzed.    The  prestige  of  the  Khedive  is   nil. 

terested  with  their  countrymen  in  that  trade.  The  Soudan,  that  magnificent  conquest  of  Me- 

llie  confiscation  of  Uie  property  of  these  Don-  hemet  Ali,  is  lost.  Scientific  exploration  in  that 

gola  merchants  sowed  the  seeds  of  the  discon-  country  is  indefinitely  checked,  and  the  march 

tent  that  culminated  in  the  insurrection.  of  civilization  impeded.    Arabi  could  scarcely 

Sir  Henry  DmuMNUI  WoUPs  Mtadoii. — Sir  Henry  have  done  worse. 
D.  Wolff  was  accredited  as  envoy  eztraordi-  The  financial  situation  at  the  close  of  1884 
nary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  Sul-  was  desperate  in  the  extreme.  Lord  North- 
tan  some  time  in  July.  He  arrived  in  Con-  brook,'witha  view  to  remedy  the  evil,  had  been 
stantinople  on  the  29th  August  of  this  year,  sent  to  £gypt  and  de  vUu  render  a  report  to 
and  was  received  the  next  day  by  the  Sultan,  the  British  Government.  The  memorandum 
The  reported  object  of  Sir  Henry  Drummond  otthe  29tb  of  November,  submitted  to  the  pow- 
Wolff^s  visit  was  to  establish  an  entente  with  the  ers  for  their  approval,  contained  the  following 
Sultan  in  Egyptian  matters.  Considerable  oppo-  considerations : 

sition  was  made  in  England  to  his  appointment  1.  Ihe  necessity  imposed  by  the  state  of  the 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  persona  grata  at  Egyptian  budget  to  lighten  the  debt  by  cans- 
Constantinople  and  at  Cairo,  Sir  Henry  having  ing  the  creditors  to  submit  to  a  reduction  of  in- 
declared  that  Tewfik  Khedive  was  nothing  else  terest. 

than  an  accomplice  in  the  massacre  of  Alexan-  2.  The  necef«sity  of  meeting  in  some  regular 

dria — a  charge  which  had  been  made  by  Sir  way  the  immediate  charges  imposed  upon  the 

William  Gregory,  Mr.  Blunt,  and  Mr.  Broadley,  country,  upon  the  one  part,  by  the  floating 

counsel  for  Arabi.  debt,  works  on  irrigation,  etc. ;  and  upon  the 

As  late  as  October  11,  advices  from  Constan-  other  part  by  the  indemnities  awarded  by  the 
tinople  stated  that  the  basis  of  an  agreement  Alexandria  Commission.  To  this  end  England 
arrived  at  was  a  reform  of  the  entire  civil,  proposed,  first,  the  emission  of  a  loan  of  £o,- 
military,  and  financial  government  of  Egypt ;  000,000,  the  product  to  be  applied  to  the  pay- 
autonomy;  exclusion  of  Turkish  troops;  with-  ment  of  the  first  group;  and,  second,  a  new 
drawal  of  British  troops  when  safe.  Turkish  emission  of  bonds  of  the  privileged  debt,  to  be 
commissioners  and  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  indemnified  of 
are  discussing  schemes  of  government.  Alexandria.    On  the  19th  of  January,  1885, 

Tie  EBgUah  Occapattoiu  —  This  was  a  long  counter  -  propositions  were  submitted  by  M. 
chapter  of  blunders  and  mishaps,  a  comedy  of  Jules  Ferry,  President  of  the  Council  and'Min- 
errors  alternated  by  dark  and  bloody  trage-  ister  of  Poreign  Affairs  for  France,  and  ad- 
dies,  from  Arabi  to  the  Mahdi.  The  bombard-  dressed  to  Lord  Granville.  Briefly  stated,  they 
ment  of  Alexandria  had  been  prevented,  if  a  were  as  follow:  Instead  of  a  loan  of  £5,000,000 
month  earlier,  on  the  11th  of  June,  England  at  8^  per  cent.,  to  be  guaranteed  by  England, 
had  promptly  used  the  naval  forces  at  her  com-  covering  the  floating  debt,  and  the  creation  of 
mand  to  suppress  the  Pitiless  massacre  of  her  £4,500,000  of  preferred  stock  at  4^  per  cent,  to 
subjects  on  that  day.  The  burning  of  the  city,  meet  the  Alexandria  indemnities,  there  should 
and  the  massacres  that  followed,  had  been  be  a  pre-p reference  loan  of  £9,000,000  at  8 )  per 
averted,  if  Admiral  Seymour  had  used  ordl-  cent.,  guaranteed  by  all  the  powers.  The  Do- 
nary  care.  The  defeat  of  Hicks,  of  Graham,  main  and  Daira  revenues,  which  the  English 
and  of  Baker  was  the  consequence  of  England^s  plan  proposed  to  assign  as  security  for  the  £5,- 
vaulting  ambition  to  possess  the  Soudan,  while  000,000  loan,  are  to  remain  separately  adminis- 
Gordon's  mission  was,  in  fact,  but  the  corol-  tered,  largely  by  French  ofiScials,  and  applied 
lary  of  Lord  Bufferings  proposition  to  abandon  to  their  special  objects  as  at  present.  The  re- 
tiie  Soudan,  so  far  as  Egypt  was  concerned,  duction  of  interest  on  the  debt  all  around  is 
and  then,  in  connection  witii  the  railway  to  be  not  considered  admissible  by  the  powers,  but 
built  from  Suakin  to  Berber,  to  establish  an  they  assent  in  principle  to  the  levy  of  a  tax  of 
entente  with  the  Mahdi,  or,  as  Gordan  attempt-  5  per  cent,  on  the  coupons  of  every  class  of 
ed  to  do,  buy  him  off  with  money  and  recog-  Egyptian  security,  should  it  be  necessary, 
nize  him  as  the  Emir  of  Kordofan,  Gordon  A  commmion  d^enqvete  is  suggested  in  order 
himself,  it  being  understood,  to  be,  as  he  an-  to  ascertain  the  actual  necessities  of  the  Egyp- 
nonnoed  in  proclamation,  the  Vali  or  Sultan  of  tian  treasury.  There  is  an  admission  of  the  prin- 
the  Soudan.  One  and  all  of  these  have  failed,  ciple  of  the  right  to  tax  foreigners  in  Egypt, 
and  the  cost  in  treasure  and  precious  lives  is  a  The  powers  also  had  drawn  the  attention  of 
source  of  great  humiliation  to  England.  With  her  Mogesty's  Government  to  the  question  of 
three  years  of  so-called  reform  in  Egypt,  Eng-  the  freedom  of  navigation  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
land  has  not  succeeded,  either  in  military  or  and  point  out  that  Lord  Granville  had  expressed 
civil  administration,  nor  in  politics.    The  army  a  favorable  opinion  to  an  agreement  on  that 
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subject  to  be  adopted  and  enforced  by  tbe  con-  not^  bowever,  without  the  babitaal  escarmouche 

cert  of  Enrope.  which  makes  the  Turk  unutterable.    At  a  spe- 

These  proposals  produced  much  excited  de-  cial  Cabinet  council  at  Yildiz  Kiosk,  although 
bate  at  Cabinet  councils.  An  English  journal  the  Sultan  was  willing,  the  Grand  Vizier  raised 
of  that  day  declared  that  '^  it  is  impossible  not  objections — (1)  that  the  Porte  could  not  consid- 
to  discern  certain  indications  of  the  same  hos-  er  itself  bound  to  sign  a  convention  made  by  a 
tile  spirit  in  the  recent  conduct  of  Germa-  foreign  government  outside  of  its  own  initia- 
ny .^'  A  French  journal  said,  ^*  These  propos-  tive ;  (2)  that  it  was  urged  that  the  Porte  could 
als  were  intended  to  remind  England  tnat  her  not  be  a  party  to  any  coudition  for  the  guar- 
interrention  can  not  be  allowed  to  deprive  the  antee  of  the  loan ;  (3)  that  the  mention  in  the 
Egyptian  question  of  its  international  charac-  convention  of  the  necessity  for  paying  the  in- 
ter and  interest."  demnities  for  tbe  bombardment  would  imply 

To  these  propositions  Lord  Granville  offered  the  recognition  of,  or  acquiescence  in,  the  re- 
amendments  which  appear  in  the  following  let-  sponsibility  for  an  act  of  aggression,  against 
ter,  addressed  to  the  courts  of  Berlin,. Vienna,  which  at  the  time  the  Porte  had  formally  pro- 
St.  Petersburg,  and  Italy,  through  the  French  tested ;  and  (4)  that  the  ministers  could  not  ad- 
ambassador,  dated  Paris,  Jan.  23, 1885  :  *'  Lord  vise  the  Sultan  to  consent  to  that  clause  in  the 
Granville  has  submitted  to  our  ambassador  at  convention  under  which  his  Majesty  was  de- 
London  bis  reply  to  our  united  communication  dared  to  accept  a  decree  of  the  Khedive  on 
upon  Egyptian  affairs.  The  English  Govern-  the  subject  in  question.  When  this  became 
ment  recognizes  the  extent  of  the  concessions  known,  an  ultimatum  was  delivered,  declar- 
that  the  powers  make  in  consenting  to  the  ap-  ing  that  unless  a  prompt  decision  were  taken 
plication  of  tax  upon  strangers  and  the  tern-  sanctioning  the  loan,  the  payment  of  the  Egyp- 
porary  sacrifice  in  favor  of  the  creditors  of  tian  tribute  would  be  suspended,  entailing  vir- 
Egypt.  It  accepts  as  a  super-privileged  loan  of  tually  the  severance  of  Egypt  from  the  empire. 
£9,000,000  the  collective  guarantee  upon  the  The  result  of  this  financial  convention,  which 
basis  of  the  Turkish  loan  of  1855.  It  admits  the  was  ratified  by  the  French  Senate,  July  7, 1885, 
representation  d  la  cause  de  la  dette  of  the  Ger-  reasserts  the  authority  of  the  powers  in  Egypt, 
man  and  Russian  Governments,  but  in  all  that  and  withholds  for  two  years  that  interference 
concerns  an  international  enquete  to  be  made,  which  is  inevitable,  in  order  to  permit  England 
it  esteems  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure  to  attempt  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  which 
would  injure  in  this  moment  the  authority  of  she  has  signally  failed  to  do  as  yet. 
the  Khedive,  and  the  success  of  bis  efforts  to  Mr.  Edward  Vincent,  financial  adviser  to 
re-establish  financial  order;  it  admits,  how-  the  Minister  of  Finance,  has  published  his 
ever«  that  in  two  years,  if  it  appears  then  ne-  financial  creed  for  1885.  He  says,  ^'  It  is  clear- 
cessary  to  render  permanent  the  service  im-  ly  the  duty  of  the  Egyptian  Government  to 
posed  upon  creditors,  an  international  eommia-  make  every  endeavor  to  resume  payment  in  fvH 
tiond'gnquete  could  be  instituted,  like  that  one  in  1887."  He  estimates  the  revenue  for  1885 
which  preceded  the  law  of  liquidation.  The  at  £9,352,515,  to  which  he  adds  for  increased 
English  Government  adheres  to  the  views  of  tobacco  duties,  £140,000 ;  taxes  on  Europeans, 
Europe  in  all  that  touches  the  liberty  of  the  £100,000;  spirit  licenses,  £20,000;  reassess- 
Saez  Canal,  and  consents  that  the  question  may  ment  of  land  improved  by  irrigation,  £70,000 ; 
be  made  the  subject  of  a  treaty ;  finally,  it  optional  tax  in  lieu  of  the  corvee,  £240,000 ; 
abandons  its  propositions  relative  to  loans,  and  total  revenue.  £9,922,515. 
administrators  of  the  Daira  and  the  Domains.  The  expenditure,  including  the  Moukabala, 
Tbe  result  of  the  communication  is  a  real  de-  the  cost  of  the  army  of  occupation,  and  the 
sire  for  conciliation  and  a  deference  for  the  Suez  Canal  shares,  amounts  to  £5.237,000. 
views  of  the  powers.  All  of  their  propositions  Tbe  debt  charge,  including  the  new  loan,  and 
are  accepted;  tbe  principle  of  the  enquete  deducting  the  5  per  cent,  tax,  and  also  the 
being  admitted,  also  the  temporary  sacrifice  sinking  fund  on  the  Preference  and  Domain, 
asked  of  the  creditors.  I  do  not  see  any  great  now  abolished,  is  £3,688,699;  to  which  Mr. 
objections  against  the  ac^oumment  to  two  years  Vincent  adds  the  cost  of  the  abolition  of  the 
of  the  eommiman  ^enquete.  It  seems  logical  corvee^  £496,000 ;  reductions  in  the  land-tax, 
to  hope  that  the  situation  then  will  be  of  such  £200,000 ;  reduction  in  the  navigation  dues, 
a  nature  that  England  herself  will  recognize  the  £35,000 ;  and  abolition  of  the  export  d«ty  on 
ocoanon  to  re-establish  the  creditors  in  all  their  cereals,  £24,000;  total  expenditure,  £9,675,- 
rights.  1  think  we  may  then  accept  the  pro-  699 ;  leaving  a  surplus  of  £246,816.  Even  this 
p^ed  basis,  and  that  there  is  an  interest  to  do  showing  of  a  hopeful  financier  is  gloomy,  and 
so  promptly.  The  resolution  of  the  English  the  shadow  of  the  Mahdi  and  a  threatened  in- 
Govemment  has  been  communicated  probably  vasicm  render  it  all  the  more  discouraging, 
to  tiie  ambassadors  at  London  of  all  the  pow-  The  returns  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure 
era  interested.^'                                   Fbbkt.  of  the  Egyptian  Government  up  to  the  end  of 

These  propositions  were  approved  by  the  July,  which  have  recently  been  made  public, 

powers,  and  were  signed  the  l7th  March,  and  show  an  amelioration  in  the  former  desperate 

were  subsequently  made  the  subject  of  a  decla-  condition  of  the  country. 

ration  and  imperial  firman  by  the  Sultan —  The  revenue  for  the  first  seven  months  of 
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1885  amoanted  to  £4,967,000,  against  an  aver- 
age for  the  corresponding  period  in  the  four 
previous  years  of  £4,826,000. 

The  land-tax  bu  glren  in  1885 £8,6n,000 

Ab  compared  with  the  four  preTiouB  years  which 

gave 2,787,000 

The  ctutom-hooae  revennas  amount  lo 497,000 

Aa  compared  with  former  year  of 4lt,W)0 

The  raifway  receip..8  amount  to 880,000 

Aa  compared  with  former  year  of 677,000 

The  expense  account,  however,  may  show  a 
deficiency  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  estimated  receipts  and  ezpenditares  for 
the  years  1884  and  1885  were : 

RIOXIPTS. 


ITEMS. 


Land-tax , 

Tax  on  date  trees 

Other  direct  taxes 

Indirect  taxes 

Railways,  ciutom-hoose  of  Alex- 
andria, and  telegraphs , 

Mall-boats , 

BeTcnues  of  other  deputments. , 
Bent  of  Government  property . . . 

Iflscellaneoafl , 

Betalned  for  pensions. 

Kew  taxes 


Total 

I«ess  short  receipts , 


Total. 


1884. 


£0,178,099 

89,099 

804,406 

1,968,542 

1311,000 
108,900 
91,150 
79.900 
4&808 
G2,781 
100,000 


£9,814,784 
200,U00 


£9,114,784 


1885. 


£6^172,699 

89,099 

804,405 

8,061,800 

1^89,000 
98,000 
101,000 
7dsOOO 
56,000 
60.000 
44,489 


£9,458,998 
569,293 


£8,884,694 


■XPBHDnUBXS. 


ITEMS. 

Tribute 

t^ril  ttst  and  allowances.. . . 
Cabinet  of  Khedive  Tewflk 

Sondan 

PeiiRions 

AdodnistratlTe  expenses. . . 

Total 

Service  of  debt 

Total 


1884. 


1888. 


£67^897 

807,600 

54,819 

110,000 

866,885 

8,840,614 


£4.786,658 
8,780,189 


£8,456,787 


£678,897 

897,600 

60,000 

100,000 

419,000 

8,088,409 

£4,668306 


ne  ItalUH  •■  the  Bed  Sea. — ^The  interference  of 
the  Italian  Government  in  the  affairs  of  Egypt 
is  an  accomplished  fact.  Admiral  Oaimi,  acting 
upon  the  orders  from  Rome,  has  occupied  Mas- 
sowah,  and  ha.s  issued  a  proclamation  announo- 
ing'that  he  occupied  that  place  with  the  author- 
ity of  his  Government.  Recent  reports  go  to 
show  that  the  morale  of  the  Italian  army  of  oc- 
cupation is  not  all  that  is  desired,  and  that, 
what  with  the  hostility  of  hoth  Egypt  and  Tur- 
key, Italy  has  little  reason  for  self-congratula- 
tion in  what  promises  to  prove  a  fruiUess  in- 
terference with  the  domain  of  Egypt 

The  AllUr  ef  the  <«  Biqihen  I^tlm."— The 
''  Boephore  Egyptien ''  was  a  journal  puhlished 
in  French  in  Cairo  after  the  English  occupation. 
Its  columns  have  been  filled  with  caustic  criti- 
cisms of  the  English  administrators.  Certain 
articles  that  appeared  in  the  month  of  April 
of  this  year  were  deemed  particularly  offensive 
to  the  Government,  among  others  the  repro- 
duction of  an  alleged  proclamation  by  the 
Mahdi.  This  incident  having  incensed  the 
Khedive,  Nobar  Pasha  availed  himself  of  an 


old  order  of  suspension  and  caused  the  publi- 
cation  of  the  journal  to  be  suspended  on  the 
8tli  of  April.  It  was  claimed  that  it  was  the 
work  of  Nubar,  who  was  enraged  by  the  ex- 
posure of  some  of  his  weU-known  methods  by 
the  **  Bosphore  Egyptien."  A  demand  was 
made  by  M.  Taillandier  for  reparation  and 
apology  in  the  breaking  open  of  the  office  of 
the  **  Bosphore,"  on  the  ground  that  the  act 
constituted  a  violation  ot  domicile.  On  the 
18th  of  April  M.  Freycinet  telegraphed :  *^  De- 
mand inunediately  tiiat  the  office  be  opened 
and  that  the  agents  be  punished.  Cause  the 
Government  to  understand,  in  courteous  but 
firm  language,  that  if  the  fVench  Government 
does  not  obtain  a  satisfactory  reply  immedi- 
ately, the  Egyptian  Government  will  hear  fur- 
ther from  the  case."  Nubar  hesitated  to  re- 
ply, whereupon  diplomatic  relations  between 
France  and  Egypt  were  broken  off,  and  the 
diplomatic  agent  was  ordered  to  leave  Cairo. 
On  the  29th,  Egypt  acceded  to  the  demands  of 
France,  and  Nubar  was  ordered  to  repair  to  the 
French  consulate  and  offer  an  apology. 

The**Bosphore  Egyptien"  thereupon  resumed 
publication,  but  its  editors  having  received 
notice  from  the  French  consulate  that  its  abu- 
sive tone  was  likely  to  prove  a  barrier  to  the 
policy  of  the  French  Government  in  Egypt, 
it  voluntarily  suspended  publicstion  on  the  1st 
of  September.  The  cotip  de  thkdtre  is  made 
apparent  when  the  **  Bosphore "  is  succeeded 
by  a  journal  entitled  the  **  Progrte  Egyptien." 

Cleacnl  CMIm^b  Sctm  U  the  SMdaia^Gen. 
Gordon  succeeded  Sir  Samuel  Baker  as  Gov- 
ernor-General of  the  Equatorial  Provinces  in 
1874.  His  administration  of  those  provinces, 
in  contradiction  to  the  generally  accepted  opin- 
ion, was  neither  a  financial  nor  political  sncoesa, 
but  an  absolute  failure.  In  his  book,  *'  Colonel 
Gordon  in  Central  Africa,"  he  admits  with  his 
natural  frankness  that  when  he  took  possession 
of  tlie  country  it  yielded  a  revenue  of  £579,- 
000.  In  1879,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Finances  in  Egypt,  he  acknowledged 
an  annual  deficit  of  £109,000  and  an  annual 
debt  of  £800,000.  After  five  years  of  wasteful 
administration,  which  can  not  be  held  to  re- 
flect in  any  way  upon  the  absolute  honesty  of 
the  man,  but  only  upon  his  want  of  adminis- 
trative capacity,  he  left  the  government,  in 
which  the  seeds  of  the  subsequent  revolt  had 
been  sown,  a  charge  upon  the  government  at 
Cairo.  Mr.  Gladstone  nas  said  that  the  Egyp- 
tian Gk>vernment  was  averse  to  his  reappoint- 
ment to  the  Soudan,  an  aversion  which  was 
shared  by  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  who  waa  the 
British  High  Commissioner  oiT  Finance  at  that 
time  in  Cairo,  and  who  had  been  the  medium 
of  correspondence  upon  that  subject 

In  January,  1884,  Gen.  Gordon  returned  to  the 
Sondan,  permission  to  do  so  having  been  ac- 
corded him  during  Mr.  Gladstone's  absence.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Blunt  claimed  that  this  rash  venture 
was  wholly  without  Mr.  Gladstone's  knowl- 
edge or  oonsent.     Mr.  Gladstone,  however, 
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Mid  in  tbe  Honse  of  Commons  that  '*  Gen.  death  of  Gordon,  all  combine  to  present  a  pict- 
Gordon  went  not  for  tbe  parpose  of  reoon-  ure  of  great  dramatic  interest.  But  it  is  in 
qaering  the  Sondan,  or  to  persaade  tbe  chiefs  strange  contrast  to  the  lone  figure  who  months 
of  the  Soadanj  the  saltans  at  the  head  of  their  before  had  set  out  across  the  desert  of  Koros- 
troops,  to  submit  themselves  to  tbe  Egyptian  ko,  ostensibly  to  rescue,  but  who,  after  the  sac- 
Government.  He  went  for  tbe  double  parpose  rifioe  of  much  treasure  and  many  precious  lives, 
of  evacnating  tbe  country  by  extricating  tbe  has  failed  to  be  rescued. 
Egyptian  garrisons,  and  reconstituting  it  by  There  has  been  much  bitter  recrimination  in 
giving  back  to  these  sultans  their  ancestral  England  as  to  the  responsibility  that  attaches 
powers,  withdrawn  or  suspended  during  the  to  Mr.  Gladstone  for  this  result.  It  is  difficult 
period  of  Egyptian  occupation.  We  are  un-  to  understand  in  what  way  the  statesman  of 
willing,  I  may  say  we  were  resolved  to  do  Midlothian  can  be  responsible.  Lord  Gran- 
nothing  which  should  interfere  with  tbe  pacific  ville,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Feb.  19  of  this 
scheme— the  only  scheme  which  promised  a  year,  said  :  "  Three  weeks  ago  we  had  cheerful 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  Soudanese  difficulty,  messages  from  Gen.  Gordon,  with  whom,  at 
by  at  once  extricating  the  garrison  and  recon-  least,  we  had  got  into  somewhat  closer  com- 
stitating  the  country  upon  its  old  basis  of  local  munication,  and  our  troops  were  triumphing 
privileges."  over  many  material  and  military  difficulties.    It 

Gen.  Gordon  sent  down  the  Nile,  during  the  was  on  the  4th  of  February,  at  a  moment  when 
six  months  of  leisure  that  followed  his  entree  we  were  expecting  to  hear  of  the  meeting  be- 
into  Khartoam,  600  Arab  (fellah)  soldiers  and  tween  Sir  Charles  Wilson  and  Gen.  Go^on, 
2,000  civilians,  and  up  to  the  14th  of  Decern-  that  tbe  dreadful  news  arrived  that  that  in 
ber,  1884,  he  could  have  gone  himself  or  taken  which  military  attacks  and  attempts  to  starve 
tbe  garrison  to  the  succor  of  those  who  are  re-  the  garrison  had  failed,  was  accomplished  by 
ported  as  holding  out  even  now  in  Sennaar.  an  act  of  treachery  against  one  of  the  greatest 
Until  the  fall  of  Berber,  there  is  nothing  to  of  our  countrymen.  This  danger  had  hung 
prove  that  he  could  not  have  taken  away  all  over  Gen.  Gordon^s  head  for  weeks  and  months. 
the  garrisons,  men,  women,  and  children.  In-  It  could  not  be  averted  by  any  precipitate  ac- 
stead  of  this,  he  proclaimed  himself  Sultan,  dis-  tion  on  our  part ;  indeed,  it  appears  to  have 
tribated  money  to  tbe  people,  proclaimed  the  been  accelerated  by  the  approach  of  our  troops, 
re-establishment  of  slavery,  and  proffered  the  I  have  been  in  the  public  service  for  many 
Mahdi  the  emirate  of  Kordofau.  It  leaves  the  years,  and  in  my  own  experience  I  do  not 
impression  that  his  purpose  was  to  make  himself  remember  such  painful  circumstances  in  which 
in  fact  tbe  Saltan  of  the  country,  and  his  proffer  a  government  was  called  upon  to  form  a  very  se- 
to  the  Mahdi  would  seem  to  be  a  proof  of  this,  rious  and  grave  decision.  Before  stating  that  de- 
The  fatal  mistake  committed  by  Gordon  was  cision,  perhaps  yourlordships  will  allow  me  very 
that  be  insisted  upon  believing  tbe  Mahdi  to  briefly  to  refer  to  tbe  character  of  Gen.  Gor- 
be  the  chief  of  a  simple  revolt  against  an  ac-  don^s  mission.  When  that  distinguished  man, 
knowledged  oppression.  Gk>rdon  said:  "lam  in  a  spirit  of  perfect  unselfishness,  volunteered 
convinced  that  it  is  an  entire  mistake  to  regard  to  go  to  Egypt,  his  instructions  were  to  go 
the  Mahdi  as  in  any  sense  a  religious  leader —  to  Saakin  and  report.  He  was  also  author- 
he  personifies  popular  discontent.  All  the  Sou-  ized  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  Egyp- 
danese  are  political  Mahdis,  as  all  Egyptians  are  tian  Government,  which  might  be  communi- 
political  Arabis.  The  movement  is  not  relig-  cated  to  him  by  Sir  E.  Bnring.  It  was  left  to 
ions,  but  an  outbreak  of  despair."  him  to  decide  whether  either  he  or  Col.  Stevft- 

Oircamstances  had  shown  that  Mohammed  art  should  proceed  to  Khartoum.    On  his  ar- 

Ahmed  was  a  duly  accredited  agent  of  several  rival  in  Egypt,  with  the  full  concurrence  of  Sir 

reli^oos  societies.    As  early  as  1868  he  was  E.  Baring  and  the  Egyptian  Government,  and 

at  Khartoum,  and  there    received  religious  in  consequence  of  his  own  suggestion,  he  re- 

oonaeoration,  and  was  admitted  into  the  eon-  ceived  full  powers  from  tbe  Khedive  as  gov- 

/r^ist  of  Sid- Abd-el-Kader,  Sid-el-Djilani,  and  emor.    It  was  understood  that  the  operations 

Sid-es-Senoussi,  and  in  accordance  with  the  were  to  be  of  a  pacific  character.    Tbe  gener- 

formnlas  of  his  initiation  had  sworn  to  conse-  al  expressed  himself  confident  that  the  power 

orate  his  body  and  soul  to  the  interests  of  of  the  Mahdi  had  been  exaggerated,  and  be  be- 

these  orders.     The  propbet^s  ambition  was  lieved  that  with  time  and  patience  it  was  pos- 

therefore  beyond  the  price  that  Gordon  offered,  sible  to  evacuate  tbe  garrisons  and  also  to  es- 

which  the  Mahdi  refused  with  disdain.  tablish  some  form  of  native  government  in  tbe 

The  riege  of  Khartoum  that  followed,  the  Soudan.  He  telegraphed  that  be  considered 
investment  of  tbe  city  by  the  Mahdi,  the  expe-  there  was  no  danger  of  the  massacre  of  women 
dition  to  rescae  the  resoner,  Stewart's  splendid  and  children.  He  was  asked  whether  tbe  re- 
march  across  the  desert,  the  battles  of  Abou-  port  of  the  sending  of  an  armed  force  to  Sua- 
klea  Wells  and  Metemneh,  and  death  of  the  kin  would  be  of  use.  His  reply  was,  that  he 
heroio  Stewart  and  his  gallant  comrades,  the  valued  much  more  the  rumor  of  the  force  than 
repalae  of  the  river-fleet  under  Wilson  and  Lord  the  force  itself.  His  first  proclamation  was  of 
Bereaford  in  sight  of  the  beleagnred  city,  the  a  pacific  character,  but  he  soon  afterward  sent 
faQ  of  Khartoam,  the  massacre,  and  tbe  reported  ua  a  proposal  that  Zebehr  Pasha,  to  whom  he 
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had  been  formerly  opposed,  aboald  be  sent  to  militarj  sacoesses,  to  have  shown  ourselves  in 
the  Soudan.  We  knew  that  Zebehr  Pasha  was  a  position  of  collapse  in  consequence  of  one  act 
the  deadly  foe  of  Oen.  Gordon — we  knew  it  of  treachery  far  from  our  troops?  My  lords, 
from  his  own  words — but  we  also  knew  that  the  decision  we  came  to,  after  grave  oonsid- 
the  appointment  would  have  constituted  a  dan-  eration,  was  that  we  were  bound  to  teU  Lord 
ger  to  Gen.  Gordon  of  a  very  urgent  character,  Wolseley  what  our  political  object  was.  We 
a  menace  to  Egypt,  and  a  great  encouragement  told  him  that  it  was  to  check  the  advance  of 
to  the  slave  -  trade.  My  lords,  we  agreed  to  the  Malidi,  and  for  that  purpose  to  destroy  his 
auy  ottier  form  of  assistance  which  he  might  power  in  Khartoum.  We  have  left  entirely  to 
prefer,  and  we  placed  at  his  disposal  a  sum  of  Lord  Wolseley  the  discretion  of  either  attacking 
money  which  might  be  required  for  any  pur-  Khartoum  at  once,  or  at  a  later  period  in  the 
pose  he  deemed  necessary.  There  was  an  al-  autumn  of  this  year.  I  am  not  able  to  tell 
ternative  suggestion  made,  namely,  to  send  na-  your  lordghips  what  decision  Lord  Wolseley 
tive  soldiers  to  Wady  Halfai,  and  he  also  sug-  has  come  to ;  we  have  given  him,  at  his  request, 
gested  the  opening  of  the  Berber  route  by  some  a  large  force  to  be  sent  to  Suakiu  ;  and  a  rail- 
Indian  troops.  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  way  is  being  made  from  that  port  to  Berber.^' 
of  the  military  authorities,  including  Sir  £vp-  Lard  Walseiey's  EipedillMt — The  1st  of  Jann- 
lyn  Wood  and  Gen.  Stephenson,  that,  although  ary,  1885,  found  Gen.  Wolseley  established  at 
the  expedition  to  Berber  might  take  place,  it  Korti,  on  the  Nile.  The  Mahdi  was  reported  at 
was  one  of  great  danger  on  account  of  the  cli-  Omdurman^  closely  investing  Khartoum.  Lord 
mate,  and  aJso  one  of  extraordinary  military  Wolseley  thus  held  one  angle  of  the  right-angled 
risk.  It  would  have  been  quite  possible  to  triangle  movement  which  had  Omdurman  or 
send  out  a  few  hundred  men — cavalry — who  Khartoum  as  its  apex  and  objective  point  The 
might  arrive  at  Berber;  but  I  venture  to  ask  dispatch  of  the  expedition  of  Sir  Herbert  Stew- 
your  lordships  what  would  have  been  their  art,  on  the  8th  of  January,  with  a  column  of 
position  if  they  had  arrived  f  1,600  men,  across  the  Bayada  Desert  to  Gakdul 
"With  regard  to  Gen.  Graham's  force,  it  was  and  Metemneh,  was  naturally  followed  by  a 
impossible  at  that  time  to  send  that  force ;  when  movement  under  Gen.  Earle  toward  Abon  Ha- 
it  was  finally  decided,  in  August  (1884),  to  send  med,  to  secure  his  base  and  protect  his  commu- 
out  an  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Gen.  Gor-  nications,  which  were  constantly  being  threat- 
don,  the  great  preponderance  of  military  opin-  ened  by  the  enemy,  who  held  the  Korosko 
ion  was  in  favor  of  that  expedition  taking  the  Desert  route  at  Abon  Hamed. 
Nile  route.  This  opinion  was  confirmed  by  On  the  17th  January  Gen.  Stewart  was  at- 
many  eminent  ofiScers,  and  by  others  who  were  tacked  with  desperation  by  the  enemy  at  Abon- 
competent  to  speak  on  the  subject.  There  klea  wells.  The  British  lost  9  officers  killed, 
were  not  only  military  advantages  but  politi-  including  Col.  Bumaby,  65  men  killed,  and  85 
cal  advantages  connected  with  that  route.  The  w^ounded  (12  per  cent,  of  all  present  killed  or 
object  of  sending  the  expedition  was  primarily  placed  hors  de  eamhat)^  most  of  them  in  a  hand- 
to  rescue  Gen.  Gordon  and  those  to  whom  Gen.  to-hand  struggle  in  the  rush  made  into  the 
Gordon  considered  himself  in  honor  bound,  and  square.  On  the  19th,  at  sunrise.  Gen.  Stewart 
also  the  defense  against  an  attack  on  Egypt,  was  within  five  miles  of  the  river,  when  he  was 
There  were  other  aims,  viz.,  the  evacuation  of  again  attacked  in  force,  having  barely  time  to 
thegarrison8,theestablishmentofsomeformof  construct  a  eeriba.  Gen.  Stewart  received  a 
orderly  government,  and  the  checking  the  slave-  severe  wound,  from  which  he  died  on  the  1 6th 
trade.  There  is  hardly  any  doubt  as  to  the  of  February  at  Gakdnl,  and  two  newspaper  cor> 
loss  of  Gen.  Gordon,  and,  supposing  that  to  respondents,  Mr.  Cameron,  of  the  "  Standard," 
be  true,  there  were  three  ways  in  which  we  and  Mr.  Herbert  of  the** Morning  Post,*' were 
could  deal  with  the  matter.  In  the  first  place,  killed.  Mr.  Burleigh,  of  the  *' Daily  Telegraph,'^ 
we  could  instruct  Lord  Wolseley  to  retreat ;  in  was  wounded.  When  Gen.  Stewart  was  wound- 
the  second,  to  concentrate  his  troops ;  thirdly,  ed,  the  command  devolved  upon  Gen.  Sir 
we  could  g^ve  instructions  to  Lord  Wolseley  Charles  Wilson,  as  senior  officer.  The  march 
for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  with  the  Mahdi.  was  resumed  toward  Metemneh,  which  was 
As  to  the  first  alternative,  it  seemed  to  ns  that  found  to  be  occupied  in  force.  Shendy  was 
there  were  overwhelming  objections  to  it,  both  then  bombarded  and  a  lodgment  effected  upon 
military  nnd  political.  It  would  not  only  have  the  river,  where  four  of  Gen,  Gordon's  steam - 
exposed  Egypt,  which  we  are  bound  in  honor  ers  were  in  waiting.  The  commandant  landed 
to  defend,  to  great  danger  of  invasion,  but  it  500  men  and  five  guns  as  re-enforcements, 
would  also  have  exposed  us  to  injury  and  in-  He  had  left  Khartoum  a  month  before,  and 
suit,  probably,  in  dififerent  parts  of  the  world,  reported  that  at  that  time  Gordon  wanted  for 
We  rejected  that  course.  Well,  with  regard  to  nothing ;  in  fact,  he  was  told  by  the  General 
negotiations,  we  never  shut  the  door  to  them,  to  ask  ^*  why  they  had  oome  ? "  On  the  24tb 
either  through  Gen.  Gordon  or  Lord  Wolseley.  Sir  Charles  Wilson  left  in  two  steamers,  with 
But  what  overtures  has  the  Mahdi  ever  made  the  Sussex  regiment  and  the  black  troops,  for 
toward  negotiations  ?  '  And  even  for  the  pur-  Khartoum,  Col.  Boscawen  being  left  benind 
pose  of  negotiation,  how  could  we  have  taken  in  command  of  the  intrenchmenta  that  had 
np  a  worse  position  than,  notwithstanding  our  been  thrown  up  at  Gubat,  on  the  Nile.    Capt, 
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Pigott,  of  the  monnted  infantry,  and  three  proved  more  than  a  match  for  C^n.  Graham^ 

men,  were  dispatched  with  the  news  to  Lord  who  was  charged  with  the  operations  from 

Wolseley,  at  Eorti,  where  they  arrived  in  safe-  Saakin.    On  the  22d  of  March  Sir  John  Mc- 

ty  on  the  28th.    Lord  Wolseley  had  already  Neill,  tn  command  of  the  Berkshire  regiment, 

dispatched  a  strong  convoy  of  re-enforcements  the  marines,  and  a  part  of  the  Indian  contin- 

to  GakdaU  and  other  regiments  snhsequently  gent,  moved  out  of  camp  five  miles  from  Sna- 

followed  under  commann  of  Sir  Red  vers  Bui-  kin  in  the  direction  of  Tamai.    The  squares 

ler.    On  the  2dth  of  January  Sir  Oharles  Wil-  advanced  across  the  desert,  the  Berkshire  regi- 

son  advanced  within  sight  of  Khartoum  under  ment  and  marines  in  front,  with  four  Gardner 

a  hot  fire  of  rifles  and  siege  -  pieces  posted  guns,  the  Naval  Brigade,  and  a  detachment  of 

on  the  river-shore.      The    fiag-staff,   it  was  engineers  following,  and  a  second  square  com- 

claimed,  was  seen  on  the  summit  ef  the  Gov-  posed  of  Indians  and  a  camel-train.    They  were 

ernment-House,  hut  Gonlon's  flag  no  longer  suddenly  surprised   hy  a  large  force  of  the 

surmounted  it.    Sir  Oharles  Wilson,  therefore,  enemy  and  considerahly  cut  up.    The  enemy 

determined  to  return,  and  proceeded  down  charged  with  reckless  courage,  leaping  over 

stream  under  a  heavy  fire.    It  was  reported  to  the  low  zeriha  to  certain  death.    Their  loss  is 

them  that  Khartoum  had  fallen,  through  the  ^estimated  at  1,500,  while  that  of  the  English 

treachery  of  Farag  (tliis  has  been  denied),  and  was  very  severe,  and  a  number  of  officers  were 

that  Gordon  had  been  killed.     The  steamer  killed  or  wounded. 

BordSne,  on  the  81st,  struck  upon  a  rock  and  As  late  as  August  29  of  this  year,  H.  M.  S. 
was  wrecked ;  the  troops,  however,  were  gal-  Grappler  bombarded  the  rebels  and  put  them 
lantly  rescued  by  Lord  Oharles  Beresford,  and  to  flight.  Osman  Digna,  it  is  said,  has  gone 
returned  safely  to  Gubat.  Sir  Oharles  Wilson  to  command  the  operations  in  the  siege  of  Kas- 
has been  severely  criticised  for  his  failure  to  sala,  which  town,  notwithstanding  the  many 
proceed  to  Khartoum  on  the  22d,  and  not  hav-  accounts  of  its  capitulation,  still  holds  out. 
ing  pushed  into  Khartoum  in  order  to  ascertain  Later  information  reports  that  Kas  Aloui,  the 
Gen.  Gordon's  fate  beyond  a  doubt.  These  Abyssinian  general,  with  a  considerable  army 
charges  have  been  made  the  subject  of  parlia-  of  Abyssinians,  has  gone  to  the  rescue  of  Kas- 
mentary  discussion  and  investigation,  but  noth-  sala,  and  has  defeated  Osman  Digna,  and  slain 
ing  has  been  found  to  justify  the  reflections  8,000  of  the  Arabs. 

made  against  Sir  Oharles.  *  Admiral  Hewitt,  of  the  British  navy,  the 
The  conflicting  accounts  of  the  manner  of  reader  will  remember,  was  ordered  to  proceed 
the  death  of  Gen.  Gordon  and  the  Europeans  to  Adowa  from  Massowah  in  January,  1884,  to 
said  to  have  been  slain  at  the  same  time,  are  make  a  treaty  with  King  John,  and  the  expe- 
entirely  apocryphal,  and  may  be  discarded,  in  dition  of  this  Abyssinian  command  is  supposed 
which  case  there  is  room  for  the  belief  ex-  to  be  the  result  of  tlie  negotiations  of  Admiral 
pressed  in  some  quarters  that  Gordon  may  be  Hewitt,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  aid  of 
alive,  and  that  be  abandoned  Khartoum,  and  King  John  in  opposing  the  Mahdi. 
in  his  steamers  either  went  to  join  the  garri-  Arrest  of  Zebehr  Pisha. — On  the  15th  of  March 
son  at  Sennaar,  or  kept  on  his  way  to  Gondo-  of  this  year,  Zebehr  Pasha,  in  consequence  of 
koro,  his  former  seat  of  government.  A  few  information  received  from  Lord  Wolseley,  was 
months  more  may  determine  that  which,  at  this  arrested  at  the  suggestion  of  the  latter.  He 
moment,  is  presented  as  a  possibility  only.  was  taken  on  board  of  H.  M.  S.  Iris,  at  Alex- 
Prince  Hassan,  brother  of  the  Khedive,  on  andria.  His  two  sons,  in  charge  of  the  police, 
the  18th  of  February  was  sent  up  to  join  the  were  also  brought  down  from  Oairo  and  placed 
English  forces  with  the  ulterior  object  of  nam-  on  board  the  same  ship,  which  sailed  from 
ing  him  the  Governor -General  of  the  Soudan.  Alexandria  with  sealed  orders.  It  has  since 
Lord  Wolseley  be$;an  his  retrograde  move-  transpired  that  father  and  sons  have  been  in- 
meat  on  the  28d  of  February.  On  the  28th  carcerated  at  Gibraltar.  Zebehr  is  charged 
Geo*  Bailer  and  Lord  Oharles  Beresford  ar-  with  being  in  secret  correspondence  with  the 
rived  back  at  Korti.  Gen.  Brackenbury,  who  Mahdi,  cognizant  of  the  Mahdi^s  movements, 
succeeded  to  Gen.  Earle,  killed  on  the  9th  Feb-  and  a  party  to  the  death  of  Geu.  Gordon, 
ruary  near  Dulka  Island,  also  was  ordered  back  HnsHcin  Pasha  Khalifa  was  the  Governor  of 
to  Korti.  Lord  Wolseley  established  his  head-  Berber  in  1874  and  in  1884.  He  was  highly 
quarters  at  Dongola.  esteemed  by  Gen.  Gordon  and  his  chief  of 
In  July  of  this  year  Lord  Wolseley  was  staff,  and  when  the  former  returned  to  the 
summoned  by  telegraph  to  return  to  England.  Soudan  in  1884,  it  was  Khalifa  who  escorted 
He  transferred  the  chief  command  of  the  Brit-  him  safely  from  Korosko  to  Berber,  and  thence 
ish  force  in  Egypt  to  Lieut-G^n.  Sir  F.  Ste-  to  Khartoum.  He  surrendered  Berber  when 
phenson.  It  is  assumed  that  Lord  Wolseley  overpowered  by  the  troops  of  the  Mahdi.  and 
returned  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  was  taken  prisoner.  He  arrived  in  Alexandria 
Lord  Salisbury  and  his  colleagues  with  refer-  od  the  12th  of  July,  and  claims  that  he  was 
ence  to  future  military  movements  in  the  Sou-  sent  into  Lower  Egypt  to  announce  the  coming 
dan,  and  to  determine  the  line  of  frontier  that  of  the  Mahdi,  but  that  he  took  the  occasion 
may  be  ascribed  to  Egypt.  to  come  in  and  submit  to  the  Khedive. 
ne  Mfntlw  It  Siiddik — Osman  Digna  has  The  Mahdi  is  reported  to  have  died  on  the 
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8th  of  the  Ramadan  (Jane  21),  of  spotted  fever  tral  Africa.  The  irregnlar  troops,  known  as 
or  small-pox.  The  Oaliph  Abdallah  has  been  Botariah^  in  the  pay  and  service  of  the  mer- 
appointed  to  succeed  him.  chants  at  Khartoum,  are  composed  of  the  na- 
Death  ef  WMtn  Pitaii — ^I'he  ''Intransigeant,^^  lives  of  Dongola,  and  are  called  Dongolowee, 
M.  Rochefort^s  journal,  on  the  17th  of  August,  Mohammed  Achmed  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
published  a  letter  from  one  Selikowitch,  in  terested  in  these  eomptoin^  but  shortlj  after 
which  the  latter,  who  had  been  in  the  **  Intel-  became  religious,  and,  after  instruction  in  the 
ligence  Service  "  of  the  English  army  in  the  Kuran,  retired  to  the  island  of  Abba,  situated 
Soudan,  asserts  that  Olivier  Pain  had  been  shot  in  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  (White  Nile),  in  18°  north 
by  order  of  the  military  authorities.  The  latitude.  There,  surrounded  by  the  Bagarrah 
English  military  authorities,  replying  to  these  tribes,  a  brave  and  warlike  race,  resembling  the 
accusations  under  date  of  the  21st  August,  said :  Bedouins  of  Lower  Egypt,  he  gained  a  repnta- 
Pain  went  up  the  river  in  the  spring  of  1888,  t^on  for  sanctity  which  caused  him  to  be  looked 
with  the  object  of  joining  the  Mahdi ;  he  was  upon  by  the  simple  people  as  the  chosen  mes- 
obliged  to  return  to  Halfai  and  to  Esneh,  but  senger  of  God — el-MahdL 
he  succeeded  in  the  month  of  July,  due  to  the  The  spirit  of  discontent  which  had  been  bred 
influence  of  a  French  inspector  of  sugars  at  among  the  compatriots  and  followers  of  Zebehr, 
Erment  with  the  Bedouins,  and  went  to  Obeid,  who  had  been  badly  treated  by  the  Govemor- 
where  he  arrived  last  year;  then  he  went  to  General  of  Khartoum  (Ismail  Pasha  Ayoube), 
the  Mahdi  at  Rahod.  He  did  not  go  to  Khar-  and  imprisoned  in  Cairo,  where  he  had  gone  to 
toum  with  the  Mahdi,  but  died  last  autumn  on  plead  tlie  justness  of  his  cause,  and  the  ruin  of 
the  White  Nile,  en  route  for  Omdurman.  This  the  Donsolowee  merchants  in  Khartoum  by 
is  confirmed  by  several  witnesses,  Hussein  the  proclamation  of  a  monopoly  of  ivory  (is- 
Khalifa,  Muralli  Bononi,  and  others.  Major  sued  by  Ool.  Gordon,  in  1874),  were  the  germs 
Kitchner,  under  date  of  22d  August,  says:  that  bred  the  present  insurrection.  The  re- 
''  The  story  of  the  death  of  Pain  is  false.  I  ligious  institution  of  Sid-es-Senoussi,  like  thoee 
never  received  any  instructions  about  Pain,  of  Sid-el- Azhar  and  Sid- Abd-el-Kader  and  Sid- 
and  I  never  attempted  to  take  him."  el-Djilani,  who  are  on  the  qui  viw  to  convert  a 
M.  Rochefort  called  meetings  of  indignation  popular  discontent  into  a  religious  crusade  in 
in  Paris,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  the  interest  of  the  Faith,  seized  the  opportunity 
that  Lord  Lyons  should  be  kept  as  a  hostage,  to  confer  upon  the  hermit  in  the  oave  of  the 
The  French  Government  was  obliged  to  take  island  of  Abba  the  title  of  Prophet, 
note  of  these  proceedings  in  the  interest  of  These  religious  institutions  nave  their  eUge 
order,  and  suggested  in  a  friendly  spirit  to  the  in  Cairo,  in  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Algiers.  Sidi 
British  Government  that  it  would  be  desirable  Mohammed  Ben  Ali  es-Senoussi  is  said  to  have 
to  furnish  loyally  on  its  side  all  information  been  the  founder.  He  was  born  in  Algeria,  in 
establishing  the  fact  of  Pain's  death,  and  under  the  neighborhood  of  Montagavem ;  by  profes> 
what  circumstances  it  occurred.  Nothing  fur-  sion  a  jurisconsult,  he  was  initiated  at  an  early 
ther  has  been  learned  of  the  matter.  age  into  the  mystic  philosophy  of  the  Chad- 
Death  of  H'M,  Klag  •f  VgaidL— The  death  of  heliya.  He  left  Algeria  and  went  to  Cairo, 
King  MTs6  has  been  again  reported,  this  time  where  he  taught  law  and  theology  in  the  Uni- 
as  having  occurred  on  October  11,  1884.  He  versity  of  El  Azhar;  thence  to  Mecca,  where  he 
is  said  to  have  been  succeeded  by  M'Wauga,  became  the  disciple  of  Ahmed  Ben-Edris,  the 
a  lad  whom  the  missionaries  claim  to  have  great  doctor  of  Chadhelism,  and  at  his  death 
converted.  No  explanation,  however,  has  been  was  designated  as  his  successor.  The  doctrine, 
given  of  the  means  by  which  the  news  has  of  which  Sidi  Mohammed  became  the  apostle, 
been  received,  and  it  may  therefore  be  consid-  consisted  in  rendering  homage  to  God  alone ; 
ered  as  doubtful.  M*Ts6  was  first  visited  by  to  honor  the  saints  during  this  life,  but  without 
Speke,  then  by  Chaill^  Long,  and  subsequently  continuing  to  venerate  them  after  their  death, 
by  Stanley.  The  latter,  entirely  ignoring  the  not  excepting  Mohammed,  the  most  perfect  of 
visits  of  the  explorers  who  had  preceded  him,  all  men ;  to  renounce  the  world,  and  not  to  per- 
wrote  a  fantastic  account  of  the  genealogy  of  mit  the  luxury  of  ornament,  except  to  women ; 
MTs^  and  ended  by  converting  him  to  Chris-  that  men  should  look  only  to  their  weapons  of 
tianityl — a  feat  which  a  few  days  afterward  war,  and  obey  those  chiefs  only  who  rigidly 
had  a  singular  disproval,  when  MTs6,  in  order  followed  the  precepts  of  their  religion ;  to 
to  show  his  accuracy  of  aim  (to  M.  Lioant,  who  have  no  relation  with  a  Christian  or  a  Jew,  and 
was  then  visiting  him),  leveled  a  gun  at  one  of  to  consider  all  as  enemies  who  are  not  tributary 
his  wives  and  blew  her  brains  out.  to  the  faithful ;  that  the  law  of  ^*  Djehad,*'  or 
The  Iigirrectlti  of  Hohaaaed  kthmtA,  d-XaMI.  holy  war,  opens  to  the  believer  a  seductive  per« 
— ^Mohammed  Achmed  was  bom  at  Dongola,  spective ;  to  the  fervent  soul,  the  sensual  joya 
in  the  town  of  Khanag,  in  the  year  1842.  His  of  a  future  life ;  to  the  *'  Motjahed,''  who  fighta 
father  was  a  carpenter  and  boat- builder.  Mo-  for  his  faith,  the  delights  of  "  Djeuna,'*  para- 
hammed,  like  many  of  his  nomadic  people,  went  dise ;  to  the  deserter,  the  pains  of  "  €rehennah  '* 
to  Khartoum.  There  the  Dongolowee  are  en-  — ^helL  In  these  coT^hriee  the  hatred  of  the 
gaged  in  the  ivory-trade  and  slave  rauiai  car-  Frank  and  Israelite  is  engendered  and  nur- 
ri^  on  by  the  Zeribaa  formed  thronghont  Cen-  tured.    And  there  the  doctrine  of  Panislamism 
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13  tangfat  and  spread  to  those  hundred  millioos  shoda,  was  made  of  better  material :  of  his  own 

of  the  faithfal  who  long  for  that  universal  em-  accord  he  marched  against  the  Mahdi,  who  held 

pire  promised  them  bjr  the  Koran.  the  mountain  of  Gadir,  150  miles  northwest  of 

The  thirteenth  centary  was  ahont  to  close,  Kaka,  on  the  White  Nile,  but  suffered  a  defeat 

and  the  fourteenth  of  the  Hegira,  as  foretold,  on  acconnt  of  his  insufficient  numbers. 

woold  open  to  the  world  of  believers  an  era  of  Raouf  Pasha  was  recaUed  on  the  4th  of 

Erosperitj,  of  grandeur  and  glory.    Sidi  Mo-  March,  1882,  and  Abd-el-Kader  Pasha  was  ap- 

ammed  Ben  Ah  es-Senoussi,  at  Mecca,  there-  pointed  to  succeed  him.    In  order  to  show  the 

upon  sent  his  trusty  agents  to  Mohammed  el-  wretched  character  of  the  administration  of 

Achmed  in  his  cave  at  Abba.     They  found  the  Soudan,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  in 

him  upon  his  knees  at  prayer.    Touching  his  the  interregnum  Giegler  Pasha  assumed  tem- 

s boulder  with  the  tip  of  his  finger,  as  if  there  porary  charge.    This  was  one  of  Gen.  Gordon^s 

were  impiety  in  the  act,  the  deputy  disclosed  appointments.     Giegler,  an  uneducated  Ger- 

the  object  of  bis  visit.    *'  The  Sid-es-Senoussi,"  man,  who  had  occupied  some  inferior  position 

said  he,  **  bids  me  say  to  you  that  you  are  prior  to  his  arrival  in  the  Soudan  as  a  common 

called  to  take  charge  of  an  army.**  workman  on  the  telegraph,  had  been  created, 

Mohammed  remained  for  several  moments  as  in  a  spirit  of  caprice  and  derision,  by  Gen.  Gor- 
if  in  prayerful  meditation,  and  then  replied  that  don,  a  hey  and  then  a  pasha.  Gen.  Gordon,  it 
he  had  made  a  vow  to  live  apart  from  the  strife  is  necessary  to  say,  had  at  the  same  time  made 
of  the  world  unless  God  ordered  otherwise,  several  of  his  servants,  including  his  cook  and 
*^  Bat  it  is  God  who  orders  it,"  replied  the  ora-  valet,  officers  of  the  Soudan,  with  the  rank  and 
tor ;  '*  Sid-es-Senoussi  has  had  the  revelation,  pay  of  generals  of  brigade  (of  these,  Gessi 
and  thou  art  declared  to  be  the  Mahdime^  the  Pasha  was  also  one).  It  is  also  a  part  of  the 
Sublime.  Tbon  canst  not,  then,  by  an  excess  of  history  of  the  insurrection  that  they  contrib- 
humility*  abstain  from  the  designs  of  Allah  upon  uted  not  a  little  to  the  rebellious  spirit  in  the 
thee.**  The  other  deputies  thereupon  clapped  Soudan.  The  people  of  the  Soudan,  not  un- 
their  hands,  and  Mohammed,  rising,  took  the  like  the  negroes  on  the  Southern  plantations  in 
proffered  sword  and,  raising  it  aloft,  cried,  "  £1  America,  objected  strongly  to  being  commanded 
Hamdou,  illahl  **  (Praise  be  to  God  I)  Turning  by  those  of  their  own  caste. 
to  those  around  him,  he  cried :  '*  O  ye  Mousli'  On  the  6th  of  April  the  garrison  of  the  town 
mine  (resigned  to  the  will  of  God),  here  I  of  Sennaar  attacked  a  large  force  of  Arabs  led 
am  the  uazzir  el  Din  (the  aid  of  thy  religion),  by  a  nephew  of  the  Mahdi,  but  they  were  re- 
May  God  keep  me  upon  the  necks  of  the  infi-  pelled,  and,  retreating,  shut  themselves  up  in 
del,  and  may  his  benediction  rest  upon  us  I  Mo"  the  town,  which  was  given  up  to  murder, 
ehallah  !  **  plunder,  and  fire.    Fourteen  foreign  merchants. 

The  «20mM  of  Khartoum  pronounced  against  nine  officers,  and  one  hundred  soldiers,  were 
Mohammed  Achmed,  and  he  was  likewise  dis-  put  to  death.  The  Chillouks  were  now  in  re- 
credited  at  Ouro  and  Constantinople,  but  it  was  volt.  On  the  15th  of  April  another  detach- 
of  little  avaiL  for  the  cause  of  the  False  Proph-  ment  was  sent  against  the  enemy,  and  was  cut 
et  grew  steadily,  and  was  strengthened  by  the  to  pieces,  with  a  loss  of  150,  by  the  rebels  at 
weakness  of  the  Egyptian  Rovemor.    Early  in  Mesalameh. 

July,  1881,  Raouf  Pasha,  then  Governor-Gen-  On  the  8d  of  May  Giegler  Pasha,  at  the  head 
eral  of  Khartoum,  ordered  Mohammed  Achmed  of  a  conuderable  force,  attacked  Sherif  Ahmed 
to  return  to  Khartoum.  A  battalion  of  black  Taha  near  Abou  Haraz,  on  the  Blue  Nile.  The 
soldiers  was  sent  to  enforce  his  authority.  On  sheik  Abd-el-Kerim  Bey,  chief  of  the  power- 
the  11th  of  August  they  reached  Abba.  The  ful  Shukuriyeh  tribe,  2,000  of  whom  were 
troops  debarked  and  advanced  toward  the  mounted  and  clad  in  armor,  in  reality  com- 
C4&ve  of  the  Mahdi,  where  they  suddenly  found  manded.  The  rebeh  were  routed,  and  the  head 
themselves  in  an  ambush  surrounded  by  4,000  of  the  sherif  was  sent  to  Khartoum  and  ex- 
men  armed  with  swords  and  lances.  The  sur-  posed  in  the  streets.  Giegler,  having  charge  of 
prised  soldiers  fired  a  volley  and  fled,  leaving  the  telegraphs,  said  nothing  to  the  Government 
120  of  their  party  dead  upon  the  field.  Raouf  of  the  victory,  due  entirely  to  Abd-el-Kerim 
Pasha,  on  bearing  of  the  disaster,  ordered  all  Bey,  of  the  Shukuriyeh,  but  claimed  the  honor 
the  available  troops  from  Khartoum,  Sennaar,  for  himself.  It  naturally  alienated  the  tribe 
Fasboda,  Kordofan,  and  Berber,  to  assemble  from  the  Government. 

near  Kawa,  on  the  White  Nile.  The  garrisons  Abd-el-Kader  Pasha  reached  Khartoum  on 
were  really  depleted  for  this  expedition ;  1,400  the  11th  of  May,  1882,  and  assumed  the  duties 
troops  were  thus  concentrated  at  Kawa.  Raouf  of  Governor-General  of  the  Soudan.  At  Khar- 
was  a  cowardly,  timid  man,  with  no  military  toum  the  formation  of  irregular  regiments  of 
knowledge ;  he  did  not  attack  the  enemy,  as  Shaggyeh  and  Dongplowee  was  being  actively 
common  sense  and  duty  dictated,  and  deserved  pushed  forward.  Re-enforcements  were  com- 
to  have  been  shot,  and  would  have  been  by  any  ing  in  from  Berber,  and  were  mostly  sent  into 
other  but  the  Egyptian  Government.  Prompt  Kordofan,  where  great  insecurity  prevailed, 
action  at  the  moment  would  have  crushed  what  One  thousand  troops  had  been  pushed  forward 
was  in  fact  a  local  and  comparatively  insignifi-  to  Kordofan.  In  the  latter  nart  of  May,  Yusef 
cant  rebellion.    Raschid  Bey,  the  Mudir  of  Fa-  Pasha  marched  against  the  Mahdi,  still  on  the 
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Gadir  mountain ;  on  the  17th  of  Jane  he  met  Ali-el-Din  Pasha,  Governor  of  the  Red  Sea 

the  rebels  in  a  densely  wooded  country,  and  Provinces  at  Suakin,  became  the  moving  spirit 

was  routed,  and  his  command  was  badly  cut  by  which  these  timid  and  doubting  troops  were 

up.    In  Kordofan  the  rebels  attacked  Bara  on  quickly  dispatched  across  the  desert.    By  the 

June  28,  but  were  repelled  with  great  loss.  middle  of   February,  1888,  100  dismounted 

Toward  the  end  of  June  the  works  of  de-  cavalry,  100  gunners,  and  three  regiments  had 

fense  for  tbe  protection  of  Khartoum  were  been  sent  forward.    Lieut.-Col.  Stewart,  of  the 

begun  at  the  south  of  the  town.     Abd-el-  Eleventh  Hussars,  arrived  in  Khartoum  on  the 

Kader  resolved  to  form  negro  battalions,  and  16th  of  December.    He  had  been  sent  by  the 

every  slave-owner  in  Khartoum  was  called  English  Government  to  inquire  into  the  true 

upon  to  give  up  a  certain  number  of  slaves  for  state  of  affairs.    In  the  mean  time  five  battal- 

tlie  purpose.    In  August  a  state  of  siege  was  ions,  4,170  men,  had  arrived  from  Cairo,  and 

proclaimed  in  the  city.    Five  forts  had  been  were  encamped  at  Omdurman.    On  the  11th 

constructed,  each  armed  with  one  gun.    The  of  February  a  messenger  arrived  at  Khartoum, 

town  was  divided  into  four  military  sections,  confirming  the  news  that  Bara  had  fallen  on 

and  pickets  patrolled  the  streets  both  day  and  the  6th  of  January.    By  this  surrender  2,000 

night.    As  a  further  protection,  a  cauflJl  was  troops,  besides  a  considerable  quantity  of  arms 

out  south  of  the  town,  joining  the  two  branch-  and  ammunition,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 

es  of  the  Nile,  but  not  till  November.    The  rebels.    Five  days  afterward  the  news  arrived 

Kababish  Arabs,  an  important  tribe  occupying  that  El-Obeid  had  capitulated  on  the  17th  of 

a  large  tract  between  Kordofan  and  Dongola,  January,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  Kordofan 

were  in  revolt,  and  were  encamped  within  a  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Mahdi. 
day's  march  of  Khartoum.  Abd-el-Kader  took  tbe  field  on  the  18th  of 

During  July  and  August  minor  engagements  February,  and  on  the  24th  defeated  the  enemy 

were  fought  upon  the  lines  of  communication  at  Meshra-el-Dai,  and  again  on  the  4th  of  March 

between  the  White  Nile  and  Kordofan,  which  at  ScJchMy. 

almost  always  resulted  in  favor  of  the  rebels.  On  the  4th  of  March  Ool.  Hicks  reached 
The  commercial  town  of  Shott,  on  the  road  Khartoum,  and  with  him  Lieut-Col.  Colbome, 
from  Duem,  on  the  White  Nile,  to  El-Obeid,  Lieut.-Col.  Coetlogen,  Maj.  Martin,  Maj.  Far- 
was  totally  destroyed,  the  male  population  was  quhar,  Capt.  Warner,  Capt.  Massey,  Evans 
put  to  the  sword,  and  the  women  and  children  Walker,  and  Surg. -Gen.  Rosenberg.  Col. 
were  carried  off  into  captivity.  Hicks  had  been  appointed  ohief-of-sti^  of  the 

In  the  beginning  of  August  the  insurgent  army  of  the  Soudan,  with  local  rank  of  minor- 
forces  were  divided  into  three  principal  groups :  general — but  it  was  intended  that  he  should  di- 
Tbe  Mahdi,  with  his  troops,  on  the  mountain  of  rect  and  be  responsible  for  all  preparations  and 
Gadir,  in  the  Takalla  district ;  a  second  army  operations ;  in  fact,  that  he  should  in  reality 
was  in  Kordofan ;  and  a  third  stretched  along  be  the  commander-in-chief,  while  nominally 
the  White  Nile  from  Duem  to  Abba  on  the  holding  a  subordinate  post.  Suleiman  Nyasi, 
western  bank,  and  from  Kawa  to  Marabieh  on  whose  military  career  dated  back  to  the  days 
the  eastern.  On  the  19th  of  August  the  rebels  of  Mehemet  Ali  and  the  Crimean  War,  was 
were  again  defeated  near  Bara,  and  £l-Obeid  consequently  named  to  the  chief  command, 
was  subsequently  revictualed.  but  with  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  pay 

The  rebels,  operating  along  the  western  bank  strict  attention  to  and  carefuUy  follow  out  Gen. 

of  the  White  Nile,  under  Ahmed  Wad-el-Mak-  Hicks^s  instructions  and  plans;  but  his  indo- 

shef,  were  attacked  by  the  Egyptian  troops  near  lence,  apathy,  and  ignorance,  and  apparent 

Duem  on  the  28th  of  August,  and  routed,  leav-  malignity  and  jealousy,  caused  him  to  act  in 

ing  8,600  dead  on  the  field.    This  defeat  f rus-  anything  but  the  spirit  of  the  instructions  given 

trated  the  march  upon  Khartoum.    The  Mahdi  him  at  Cairo.    On  the  26th  of  March  Ali-eT-Din 

now  took  the  field  in  person  and  advanced  upon  Pasha  was  proclaimed  €k>vemor- General  of 

El-Obeid.    The  garrison  at  El-Obeid  consisted  Khartoum  and  the  Soudan,  and  on  the  same 

of  6,000  men,  armed  with  Remington  rifies,  day  Hussein  Pasha  left  for  Sennaar,  to  inform 

sent  them  by  Abd-el-Kader  in  anticipation  of  Abd-el-Kader  of  his  removal  from  office.  After 

a  siege.    On  the  8th  of  September  the  Mahdi  months  of  preparation  and  insignificant  akir- 

made  an  assault,  repeated  on  the  11th  and  mishee  with  the  enemy,  Gen.  Hicks,  on  the  9th 

14th,  which  was  repelled  with  great  loss.    The  of  September  (1888),  set  in  motion  a  column 

Mahdi  was  now  deserted  by  many  of  his  fol-  estimated  at  10,000  men,  four  Krupp  field-guns, 

lowers.    At  EUKona,  however,  the  Egyptians  six  Nordenfeldts,  500  horses,  and  6,500  camels, 

under  Ali  Satfi  Bey  had  been  attacked.    The  to  attack  the  Mahdi  at  El-Obeld.     On  the 

losses  of  the  Egyptians,  including  Satfi,  were  19th  of  November  a  messeng^  returned  to 

1400  killed,  and  1,150  rifles  and  a  large  quan-  Khartoum  with  the  astounding  intelligence  of 

tity  of  ammunition  and  stores.  the  entire  destruction  of  this  ezpediUonary 

Abd-el-Kader  Pasha  then  telegraphed  that  force, 
he  must  have  1 0,000  men.    In  November,  2,000       In  the  mean  time  the  operations  fh>m  Snakin 

to  8,000  men  who  had  fought  under  Arab!  had  were  far  from  satisfactory.    Osman  Digna,  a 

been  concentrated  at  the  Barrage  on  the  Nile,  well-known  slave-dealer,  assisted  by  his  neph- 

and  were  being  equipped  for  the  expedition,  ewa  Ahmed  and  Fagi  Digna,  had  raised  the  JSr- 
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kowit,  Sberah^  lifishab,  Migadoff,  and  Bishi-  dence,  bot  which  is  nevertheless  absolutely  con- 

rieh  tribes,  in  the  name  of  the  Mabdi.    Tewfik  flicting.    On  the  14th  of  December)  1884,  Gor- 

Bey  immediately  sammoned  Digna  to  come  to  don  wrote  that  the  city  could  not  hold  ont 

him  at  Sinkat.    He  arrived  on  the  6th  of  An-  more  than  ten  days.    Since  the  8d  of  Novem- 

gnst,  bat  accompanied  by  aboat  1,600  armed  ber  commnnications  had  been  cut  with  Om- 

foUowers,  and  demanded  in  the  name  of  the  dnrman,  and  rations  were  scarce.    It  appears 

Mabdi  the  surrender  ofSinkat  and  Snakin,  with  that  on  the  6th  of  January,  1885,  Gordon  al- 

all  the  arms  and  treasure  they  contained.    This  lowed  all  the  inhabitants  who  wished  to  quit 

being  refused,  Digna  attacked,  but  was  re-  the  city  to  go  over  to  the  camp  of  the  Mabdi. 

polled,  and  retired  with  a  loss  of  sixty-three  Out  of  84,000,  20,000  took  advantage  of  the 

killed  and  many  wounded.  permission.     On  the  18th  Omdurman  oapitn- 

On  the  18th  of  October,  166  Egyptian  sol-  fated  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mabdi,  who 
diers  and  two  officers  were  massacred  in  a  treated  the  prisoners  well,  in  order  to  encour- 
monntain-defile  about  twenty  miles  from  8aa-  age  the  garrison  of  Khartoum  to  desert.  Be- 
kin.  They  were  on  their  way  to  support  Tew-  sides,  he  established  batteries  aloncc  the'  White 
fik  Bey,  surrounded  by  the  rebels  at  Sinkat.  Nile,  to  close  the  river  to  Gordon's  steam- 
On  the  15th  of  November  a  body  of  Egyp-  ers.  The  works  of  the  enemy  approached 
tian  troops,  variously  estimated  at  260  to  600  nearer  and  nearer  the  southern  defenses  of  the 
men,  was  attacked  near  Tokar  by  a  band  of  city.  Gordon  attempted  on  the  18th  a  sortie, 
insurgents  and  completely  routed.  Command-  and  caused  a  great  loss  to  the  enemy,  but  with- 
er Moncriefif,  her  British  Majesty's  consul  at  out  being  able  to  dislodge  him  from  his  posi- 
Suakin,  was  among  the  killed.  tions.     The  famine  was  fearful ;  asses,  dogs, 

Sinkat  has  since  fallen,  and  the  garrison  witli  cats,  and  rats  were  eaten.    The  Egyptian  troops 

its  gallant  commander  was  massacred  in  the  received  now  only  a  ration  of  gum,  and  bread 

nnsuccessful  sortie.    The  battles  of  Tokar,  £1-  made  out  of  the  pith  of  the  palm  tree.    In  spite 

Teb,  and  Trinkitat,  which  followed,  have  added  of  all  suffering,  Gordon  was  able  to  maintain 

prestige  to  the  arms  of  the  Prophet.  the  morale  of  his  troops ;  he  felt  that  the  Eng- 

News  as  late  as  the  7th  of  October  of  this  lish  army  could  not  be  far  away.    He  kept  this 

year  from  Suakin  reports  that  Osman  Digna  before  them,  had  his  eyes  everywhere,  and  dis- 

haa  been  defeated  at  Eufeit,  where  he  was  played  a  feverish  activity.    All  witnesses  de- 

strongly  intrenched  and  in  force,  by  Ras  Alou-  clared  that  during  the  period  of  great  danger 

la,  the  commander  of  an  Abyssinian  army  num-  of  the  last  fifteen  days,  he  could  not  have  slept 

bering  8,000  men,  who  was  marching  to  the  two  hours  at  a  time. 

relief  of  the  garrison  at  Kassala.    The  con-  On  January  20th  the  news  of  the  battle 

tending  armies  fought  for  several  hours,  when  of  Abou-klea  threw  the  camp  of  the  Mabdi 

tlie  rebels  were  defeated  with  a  loss  of  8,000  into  the  greatest  consternation.    The  rebels, 

men  and  retreated.  npon  learning  of  the  arrival  of  the  English  on 

The  insurrection  in  the  regions  of  the  Upper  the  river  on  the  22d,  determined  to  make  the 

Nile  seems  wrapped  in  mystery  since  the  report-  assault  upon  Khartoum.    It  is  certain  that  the 

ed  death  of  the  Mabdi.    Mohammed-el-Khair,  Mabdi  wrote  to  Ferig  Pasha  to  propose  to  him 

the  Emir  of  Berber,  is  said  to  have  gone  to  to  give  up  the  city  and  negotiate  with  him  its 

Khartoum  to  restore  order  there,  for,  since  the  capitulation.  It  is  also  certain  that  the  Egyptian 

assassination  of  El-Thaiski,  successor  of  the  general  informed  Grordon  of  these  propositions, 

Mabdi,  the  city  has  been  given  up  to  pillage  and  supported  them  with  great  earnestness ; 

and  anarchy.    On  the  16th  of  December  the  for  on  the  28d  of  January  they  had  a  violent 

rebels  attacked   Ferkat,  near   Dongola,  and  discussion,  and  Grordon  went  so  far  as  to  raise 

homed  and  pillaged  that  and  other  villages.  his  hand  against  his  lieutenant.    The  latter 

Gen.  Goraon  retnmed  to  the  Soudan  on  the  went  away  from  the  palace  furious,  and  re- 

18th  of  January,  arriving  there  one  month  later,  fused  all  the  attempts  of  bis  colleagues  to 

80  reported,  amid  the  reioioings  of  the  people,  reconcile  him  to  his  chief.    The  morning  after 

He  went  ostensibly  to  their  rescue,  but,  after  there  was  a  council  of  the  Notables,  to  dis- 

sending  away  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  cnss  the  propositions  of  the  Mahdi.    Gordon 

inhabitants,  he  elected  to  stay,  and  with  him  declared  that  the  Notables  were  free  to  do 

Uie  greater  part  of  the  population,  who  were  as  they  pleased ;  but,  for  his  part,  he  would 

carried  away  with  his  generous  distribution  not  capitulate.    On  Sunday,  the  26th,  Gordon 

of  money,  and  proclamations  re-establishing  was  very  much  fatigued,  and  showed  himself 

slavery.    It  is  signifioant  that  Lord  Ohurchill,  but  little  during  the  day ;  but  he  had  several 

in  a  speech  at  Birmingham  on  Oct.  28  of  this  interviews  with  the  most  influential  inhabit- 

year,  said  that  the  Oonservatives  were  respon-  ants.    Without  a  doubt  he  attempted  to  sus- 

slbie  for  Gordon's  mission  to  the  Soudan.  tain  their  courage.    Every  one  understood  that 

Ike  Ml  of  Ehtrtam. — Ool.  Kitchener,  Ohief  the  end  was  at  hand.    At  night  the  distress 

of  the  Intelligence  Department  of  the  English  was  so  general  that  a  great  number  of  soldiers, 

army,  has  published  a  report  made  up  from  pressed  by  hunger,  quitted  the  ramparts  and 

ev«ry  poasiole  source.    It  is  not  oondnnve  as  went  through  the  city  in  quest  of  food.    This 

to  the  death  of  Gordon,  which  has  been  ae-  fact  caused  much  uneasiness  to  the  Notables 

oepted  as  a  fact  on  account  of  a  mass  of  evi-  and  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  went  oot  to 
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replace  the  soldiers.    This  had  happened  be-  the  secretary  of  Gordon,  and  many  others, 

fore,  bat  never  with  sach  nnanimity.  were  slain.    Only  the  black  troops  were  saved. 

On  Monday,  the  26th,  toward  8.80  ▲.  m.,  the  About  ten  o'clock  the  Mahdi  sent  an  order  to 
army  of  the  Mahdi  made  a  vigorous  assanlt  stop  the  massacre.  The  Arabs  then  commenced 
upon  the  south  front ;  his  two  principal  ob-  to  pillage  the  city,  and  to  make  up  packages  of 
jeotive  points  were  the  Bouri  gate,  at  the  east-  everything  which  they  wished  to  carry  away, 
em  extremity  of  the  line  of  defense  on  the  The  survivors  were  compelled  to  go  to  Om- 
Blue  Nile,  and  the  Mesalamieh  gate,  on  the  durman,  where  they  were  stripped  of  every* 
western  extremity  on  the  White  Nile  side,  thing.  The  women  were  distributed  among  the 
The  first  of  these  two  points  resisted  the  at-  Arabs,  and  the  men,  after  two  or  three  days' 
tack ;  but  at  the  Mesalamieh  the  Mahdists,  com-  surveillance,  were  left  free  to  do  as  well  as 
manded  by  their  emir,  Wad-el- Nijoumi,  sue-  they  could.  Ferig  Pasha,  ordered  to  say  where 
ceeded  in  getting  across  the  fosse,  which  they  Grordon*s  treasure  was  hid,  naturally  conld  not 
filled  up  with  straw,  fagots,  and  mattresses,  do  so,  for  it  did  not  exist;  and  was  butchered 
When  the  troops  at  the  Bouri  gate  found  in  the  market-place  at  Omdurm an.  The  greater 
themselves  about  to  be  taken  in  £he  rear  by  part  of  the  Notables  were  questioned  for  the 
the  enemy  in  the  interior  of  their  works,  they  same  object  The  Mahdi  had  promised  bis 
gave  way,  and  the  city  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  partisans  that  they  should  find  immense  riches 
Arabs.  Gordon  was  not  informed  either  of  in  Khartoum.  Their  disappointment  was  made 
the  attack  or  of  the  entrance  of  the  enemy.  A  apparent  in  the  most  brutal  treatment  of  their 
part  of  the  responsibility  on  this  score  weighs  prisoners.  The  Baggarah,  when  they  could 
undoubtedly  upon  Ferig  Pasha.  But  it  is  just  nnd  nothing,  deserted  the  Mahdi,  and  went 
to  say  that  the  direct  accusations  of  treachery  over  to  those  who  opposed  him  in  Eordofan.*' 
made  against  that  officer  are  refuted  by  all  the  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  estimate  exactly 
witnesses  who  escaped  from  the  disaster,  nota-  the  number  of  white  prisoners  actually  in  the 
bly  by  thirty  Egyptian  soldiers  who  lately  ar-  hands  of  the  Arabs.  Up  to  the  fall  of  Khar- 
rived  at  Dongola,  and  by  Abdallah-ben-Ismail,  toum  there  were  forty-two  Greeks,  five  Greek 
one  of  their  battalion  commanders.  It  is  well  women,  one  Israelite  woman,  and  two  OathoUo 
to  add  that  the  commandant  of  the  Mesalamieh  priests.  The  siege  lasted  three  hundred  and 
gate,  Hassan  Bey  Balmasoni,  weakly  defended  seventeen  days.  Never,  perhaps,  has  a  place 
his  position,  did  not  inform  Gordon  of  the  fallen  under  such  dramatic  circumstances,  and 
danger,  and  afterward  took  service  under  the  when  an  army  of  succor  was  at  hand. 
Mahdi ;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  Col.  Kitchener,  Gsrdsn*!  Jtmalt — This  book  appeared  during 
the  fall  of  Khartoum  was  no  less  brought  about  the  year,  and  was  published  simultaneouHly  in 
by  the  suddenness  of  the  attack,  than  by  the  London  and  New  York.  The  fall  of  KhartoDoa 
fact  that  the  garrison,  worn  out  and  exhausted,  and  supposed  death  of  Gen.  Gordon  is  the  oli» 
was  no  longer  capable  of  serious  resistance,  max  of  the  many  catastrophes  that  have  fol- 
The  Arabs  spread  immediately  through  the  lowed  the  occupation  of  Egypt, 
city,  massacring  all  in  their  way.  Gen.  Gordon^s  journal  was  awaited  with 

How  was  Gordon  killed  ?    It  is  this  which  very  great  interest,  and  it  was  looked  upon  as 

has  not  been  perfectly  elucidated.    It  seems  the  pit  into  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  ministry 

that  it  occurred  near  the  palace,  where  his  was  to  stumble  and  fall.    The  frank  avowals 

corpse  was  seen  by  many  witnesses.     The  of  Gen.  Gordon  himself  do  not  create  the  im- 

only  one  present  at  his  death  is  an  Egyptian  pression  that  Gladiftone  is  in  any  way  to  be 

slave,  who  tells  this  story :  blamed  for  the  mission  to  the  Soudan.    Glad- 

"  Hearing  the  cries  and  the  tumult  in  the  stone  ssid,  **  We  were  resolved  to  do  nothing 
city,  I  awoke  my  master,  saddled  his  ass,  and  which  should  interfere  with  the  pacific  scheme.^ 
followed  him  in  the  direction  of  the  palace.  Gordon  chose  to  replace  this  pacific  scheme  by 
We  met  Gordon  Pasha,  who  had  come  out  in  one  more  in  accord  with  the  sentiments  of 
the  company  of  Mohammed  Bey  Mustapha,  those  at  home  in  favor  of  an  aggresrave  policy. 
Ibrahim  Bey  Ruchdi,  and  twenty  policemen.  He  began  by  announcing  himself  the  8ultan  of 
We  went  with  him  in  the  direction  of  the  the  Soudan,  and  when  the  Mahdi  refused  to 
Austrian  consulate.  Near  the  church,  we  met  become  his  vassal  as  the  Emir  of  Kordofan, 
a  troop  of  rebels  who  arrived  in  the  plaza.  Gordon  undertook  the  offensive.  The  evacua- 
They  fired  upon  our  group;  Gordon  was  at  the  tion  policy  was  only  carried  out  in  a  half- 
head  ;  he  fell  with  one  of  the  policemen  and  hearted  way,  and  precious  months  were  al- 
two  officers.    The  others  fied.'*  lowed  .to  go  by  until  those  who  had  elected  to 

Anotlier  witness  says  that  he  saw  Gordon's  remain  with  him  were  no  longer  able  to  go, 

head  cut  off  before  the  palace-gate :  for  Khartoum  was  invested.     That  he  conld 

"  The  massacre  continued  six  hours.    More  have  gone,  garrison  and  all,  is  undeniable.    It 

than  four  thousand  victims  were  slain  in  the  is  highly  honorable  to  the  chivalrous  soldier 

streets.     All  the  bashi-bazouks  nnd  soldiers  that,  havmg  aroused  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 

(Egyptian),  all  the  regular  seAo^ai,  a  great  pie  of  Khartoum  in  his  ability  to  maintain  him- 

number  of  inhabitants  and  slaves,  were  put  to  self,  naturally  loath  to  abandon  their  homes  and 

death.    The  Austrian  consul,  M.  Hansel,  the  worldly  goods,  he  resolved  to  share  their  fate. 

Italian  consul,  M.  Nicola,  a  European  doctor,  He  recognized  his  responsibility  and  did  not 
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shirk  it.  He  aajs,  in  joBtifioatioD  of  Lis  coarse :  preoiate  it  when  he  says,  '*  What  a  faroe,  if  it 
''  The  people  up  here  would  reason  thus  if  I  at-  did  not  deal  with  men's  lives  I  '*  * 
tempted  to  leave  :*  You  came  up  liere,  and,  had  ELi2CnO]!f  LAWS.  Rcglstratlsib— On  Dec.  1, 
yon  not  come,  we  should  have  some  of  us  got  1885,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  declared  un- 
away  to  Cairo,  hut  we  trusted  in  you  to  extri-  constitntioual  the  registration  law  recently  en- 
cate  ns;  we  suffered  and  are  suffering  great  acted  by  the  Legislature  for  the  government  of 
privations,  in  order  to  hold  the  town.  Had  elections  in  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland.  Edward 
you  not  come,  we  should  have  given  in  at  once  Daggett,  an  election -officer  in  Cincinnati,  had 
and  obtained  pardon ;  now  we  can,  after  our  been  arrested  for  receiving  the  vote  of  a  person 
obstinate  defense,  expect  no  mercy  from  the  who  was  a  duly  quali6ed  voter,  except  that  in 
Mahdi,  who  will  avenge  on  us  ail  the  blood  consequence  of  absence  from  the  city  he  had 
that  has  been  spilled  around  Khartoum.  You  not  been  registered  before  the  day  of  electi<»n, 
have  taken  our  money  and  promised  to  repay  as  required  by  the  registration  law.  The  Su- 
ns. All  this  goes  for  nanght  if  you  quit  us ;  it  preme  Court  set  aside  the  law  and  ordered  the 
is  your  bounden  duty  to  stay  by  us,  and  to  discharge  of  Daggett.  The  opinion,  which  is 
share  our  fate.  If  the  British  Government  de-  reported  in  43  Ohio  State  Reports,  was  writ- 
serts  us,  that  is  no  reason  for  you  to  do  so  after  ten  by  Judge  Atherton,  and  concurred  in  by 
our  having  stood  by  you.*  I  declare  positively,  three  of  his  colleagues.  Judge  Mcilvaiue  did 
and  once  for  all,  that  I  will  not  leave  the  Son-  not  take  part  in  the  decision. 
dan  nndl  every  one  who  wants  to  go  down  is  The  Court  admits  that  the  Legislature  has 
given  the  chance  to  do  so,  unless  a  government  the  power  to  pass  a  reasonable  and  proper  regis- 
is  established  which  relieves  me  of  the  charge,  tration  law.  '*  It  is  competent  for  the  L^s* 
Therefore,  if  any  emissary  or  letter  comes  up  lature,''  says  the  opinion,  ^*  nnder  the  general 
here  ordering  me  to  come  down,  I  will  not  powers  of  legislation  granted  to  it  by  the  Con- 
obey  it,  bnt  will  stay  here,  and  fall  with  the  stitution,  to  provide  jfor  a  generiJ  registration 
town,  and  rnn  all  risks.*'  of  voters,  and  to  make  the  fact  of  registry  a 

On  page  814  he  formulates  the  position  thus:  condition  to  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  vot- 
"Itmay  be  turned  as  one  likes,  three  prominent  ing.  The  power  being  ooiiceded,  the  Legisla- 
andnndeniable  faotsexist:  her  Majesty *s  Gov-  ture  is  supposed  to  know  best  the  wants  of 
emment  refused  to  help  Egypt  with  respect  to  the  State  in  that  regard,  and  it  is  not  for  the 
the  Sondan,  refused  to  let  Egypt  help  herself,  courts  to  question  the  wisdom  of  making  such 
and  refused  to  allow  any  other  power  to  help  enactments.  Registration  is  one  of  the  modes  in 
her;  this  can  not  be  dispnted  or  explained  away,  which  pnrity  in  elections  may  be  attuned,  and 
Lord  Duflerin's  dispatch  was,  *  Hands  off.'  every  honest  and  qualified  voter  has  an  interest 
The  resignation  of  Cberif  was  the  prohibition  in  securing  the  integrity  of  the  ballot  and  ex- 
of  allowing  Egypt  to  help  herself.  This  tardy  eluding  the  ballots  of  the  dishonest  and  un- 
sucocHT  under  pressure,  and  Baring*s  dispatch,  qualified.  Every  honest  voter  is  as  much  in- 
established  the  unwillingness  to  help.*'  But,  jured  by  the  reception  of  a  fraudulent  vote  as 
then,  Gordon  knew  of  this  unwillingness  of  by  the  exclusion  of  his  own.  and  it  makes  but 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  beginning,  and  he  under-  little  difference  to  him  wnether  his  vote  is 
took  to  brave  it.  Then  comes  the  persistent  wrongfully  excluded  or  completely  neutralized 
appeal  for  Zebehr  to  be  sent  up  to  him — a  bold,  by  the  ballot  of  a  person  unqualified.  Amonf^ 
bad  man^  whose  reoent  arrest  is  ample  proof  the  safeguards  that  we  deem  most  efficacious  to 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  Government  in  refusing  prevent  fraud,  insure  integrity  at  the  polls,  and 
to  let  him  go.  enable  the  honest  and  qualified  elector  to  exert 

On  the  22d  of  November,  1884,  he  says  the  his  Just  influence  and  control  the  result,  is  a 

present  state  up  to  date  is :  "  We  have  had  pass-  wise  system  of  registration ;  and  we  are  satis- 

mg  through  the  hospital  242  wounded.     We  fled  that  it  is  within  the  constitutional  province 

have  had  some  1,800  to  1,900  killed  between  of  the  I^slature  to  enact  a  wise  registration 

17th  March  iind  22d  November.     The  Arab  law,  that,  without  in  any  way  abridging  the 

camps  are  about  five  miles  from  the  city.^'  The  rights  of  qualified  electors,  or  adding  any  un- 

last  ad,  so  far  as  is  known,  is  an  entry,  Deo.  14,  lawful  qualifications  to  the  voter,  may  secure 

and  ends  thus :  "  Hard  work  this,  of  the  expedi-  the  purity  of  the  election  by  a  registry  law  fo 

tionary  force,  and  I  ask  for  no  more  than  two  framed  as  to  be  a  reasonable  regulation  of  the 

hundred  men;  if  they  do  not  come  in  ten  days,  mode  of  exercising  a  constitutional  right.  .  .  . 

the  town  may  fall;  and  I  have  done  my  best  Bnt  while  the  Legislature  has  full  power  to 

for  the  honor  of  our  country.'    Good-by.-*-C.  regulate  the  right  to  vote,  it  has  no  constitu- 

G.  GoBDOir.     Yon  send  me  no  information,  tional  power  to  restrain  or  abridge  the  right,  or 

thoQgh  yon  have  lots  of  money. — C.  G.  G.**  unnecessarily  to  impede  its  free  exercise.  Under 

In  reading  his  dramatic  story  of  the  siege  of  the  pretense  of  regulation,  the  right  of  suffrage 

Ehartonm,  one  can  not  fail  to  appreciate  the    

genins  of  the  soldier,  but  the  misapplication  of  ^  On  tb«  ISth  of  March  ParHMDent  Totad  a  arrant  to  the 

th6gemu.i.Dainft.Uyapp«ent.    Fho  Uves  of  t^J^Z.^A:<rTSrS:rt,^:^^yJi:S.i^. 

Stewart,   £arle,    Bumaby,  and  tbe  thousands  ory,  a  commUtee  has  met  in  Lrmdon,  oomposed  of  the  most 

who  have  faUen,  are  agreat  price  to  pay  for  such  *!*'"«iSl?***A,™!?a**^.i^  ^:}^  propoM  the  conBtrnction  of 

w  u y  u»T o  «»uvu,  Bi  w  •  ^L%wvifM  w«  irv  ytrnj  *vr.  ou^.«  ^  hospltal  at  Poft  Said,  to  be  known  as  the  ** Genexal  Gordon 

a  piece  of  business,  and  Gordon  seems  to  ap-  Hosidtai.** 
vou  XXV. — 21     A 
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must  be  left  nntrammeled  by  any  provisions,  or  lawful  reason,  absolutely  forfeits  for  tbe  time 

even  rules  of  evidence,  tbat  may  injuriously  or  being  Lis  constitutional  rigbt  of  suffrage.    He 

necessarily  impair  it,  and  so  tbe^  citizen  can  not  can  not  anticipate  expected  absence,  and  regis- 

forfeit  the  right  except  by  bis  own  neglect,  or  ter  at  an  earlier  period.    He  can  not  prove  his 

by  sucb  peculiar  accidents  as  are  not  attributa-  right  by  his  affidavit  or  the  affidavits  of  others, 

ble  to  the  law  itself.''    The  Court  then  pro-  and  excuse  his  personal  presence  at  the  place 

ceeded  to  examine  the  act  in  question.    This  of  registration.    He  can  not,  on  the  day  of 

provides  that  the  registers  shall  meet  on  the  election,  or  within  five  days  prior  thereto,  by 

third  Thursday  preceding  every  general  elec-  any  proof  of  constitutional  qualification,  sup- 

tion,  and  continue  in  session  for  the  purpose  of  ply  the  want  of  former  registration.    A  for- 

registering  voters  from  8  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.,  for  six  eigner  who  has  taken  odt  his  first  papers  and 

Fuccessive  days.    They  are  required  to  meet  made  his  necessary  declaration  to  become  a 

again  on  the  Wednesday  preceding  the  election  citizen,  and  whose  right  to  foil  citizensliip  and 

for  the  purpose  of  revising  and  correcting  the  the  elective  franchise  will  ryi>en  daring  the 

lists  of  voters.    The  act  then  declares  that  no  five  days  before,  or  on  the  day  of  election^  can 

vote  shall  be  received  on  election-day  unless  not  secure  registration  or  the  right  to  vote,  be- 

the  name  of  the  person  offering  to  vote  has  cause  he  can  not  prove  in  advance  that  the 

been  duly  registered  on  one  of  the  designated  action  of  tbe  court  will  naturalize  bim.  ...  A 

registration-days.     After  citing  these  provis-  registration  law  must  be  reasonable,  uniform, 

ions,  the  Supreme  Court  said :  impartial,  and  calculated  to  facilitate  and  secure 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  tbat  there  are  but  ^««^f  *^?°  *<>  ^^^"^^  or  impede  the  exercise 
•even  days  in  the  year  when  voters  can  register,  of  tbe  ngbt  to  vote.  JBelievmg  the  act  m 
These  are  the  six  days  beginning  on  the  8d  Thursday  question  unnecessarily,  unreasonably,  and  in- 
preceding  the  Section,  and  the  Wednesday  ^^  juriouslyto  impair  and  impede  the  right  of 
the  election. ,  There  is  no  proviwon  for  registeni^  at  ^ff rage  to  the  voter  who  is  necessarily  absent 
pleasure  dunng  the  earlier  part  of  the  year,  and  no  «'""*  *HS^.  •*'  ""^  "^^  """  '"  "  r^  y^ » v»^m » 
provision  for  proving  his  qualifications  on  election-  »*  ^«e  times  fixed  by  the  act  for  registration, 
day  and  voting.  A  voter  who  is  the  oldest  inhab-  we  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  we  are 
itant  of  the  ward,  and  an  elector  in  it  for  tiie  greater  compelled  to  declare  it  to  be  subversive  of  oon- 
part  of  his  lifetime,  if  from  absence,  however  neces-  gtitutional  rights,  and  therefore  void." 
saiy  or  unintentional,  dunng  the  seven  days,  can  not  t-.  l^  j  v  ®  ^  L,.««..wi  ♦K-f  a»at.  j#  *i^a  «^f 
vote  if  his  name  is  not  on  thS  registry.  M Jny  absen-  ^ " ,  ^^^  J>«^»  argued  that,  even  if  the  act 
tees  may  ^ 'home  to  vote,  and  if  tbey  were  afforded  Bnould  be  held  unconstitutional  and  voia  as  to 
opportumties  during  the  year,  might  also  register,  voters  necessarily  absent,  it  might  be  sustained 
whose  right  of  sufihige  must  necessarily  be  lost  under  generally  and  as  to  all  other  classes  of  voters. 

ber  of  persons  will  b?  away  on  st4mboat  and  other  *°?<^  "»®  «^*'f®  l*'^  ^^  ^P^^'    .  ^  ,       . 

8aitingH)raft,  and  elsewhere,  eammg  a  support.    A        In  1868  the  registry  law  of  Pennsylvania 

laige  number  of  students^  a  great  many  ot  the  class  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Bnpreme 

usually  termed  commercial  travelers,  will  be  away,  Oourt  of  that  State.    (Page  w.  Allen,  68  Penn- 

SJ^'^^fi^ST^fmtr^n^^^^^  sylvania  StateRepo^s,  8880    The  lawwas 

ploy,  at  Washington  and  elsewhere,  will  be  at  their  complex,   uapQsea  many  burdensome  restnc- 

posts  of  duty,  and  may  return  to  vote,  but  would  tions  on  the  right  to  vote,  and  was  open  to  se- 

hardly  have  the  opportunity  to  return  on  a  different  rfons  objections.    Throe  judges  concurred  in 

^y,  V^kT^w''-  .'^'  i^*  "?f?^"  f  .^i5  «>«?*  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  and  two  dissented. 
might  be  unable  to  register  without  a  decided  detri-        «,,  *;  ,.,^„*.„*i^„  u«  '^  wi^r^^mi^  «r<».  ^^ 
ment  to  the  public  business,  and  might  be  compelled     ,  The  registration  law  of  Wisconsin  was  de- 

to  elect  between  tbe  neglect  of  important  official  du-  dared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court 

ties  and  the  loss  of  sufira^.    Is  it  a  proper  regulation  of  that  State  in  1880.    The  opinion  is  repcHted 

of  the  constitutional  right  and  privilege  to  say  that  jn  49  Wisconirin  Reports,  565.    Four  of  the 

^U^SUSg*^{h^i^\nt.^  five  judges  concuiTTed;  one  dissented.  TheOon- 

sonable  to  say  that  all  these  persons  can  not  register  Btitntion  contained  no  cianse  relatmg  to  regis* 

either  before  or  after  the  seven  days ;  that  they  can  tration.    The  law  required  previous  registra- 

not  make  application  for  registration  in  writing,  upon  tion  as  a  condition  of  voting,  except  in  the  case 

2Jw;il''r*'L^''^^  ^""^^  ^"*  T"^  'P^^**  ?T  ot  persons  who  became  qualified  voters  after 

arbitrary  times  m  person  or  lose  their  n/jhts?    As  to  4.k^S„„«.  »^^^^a:«.«  A^^^r^A  k<.#^»a  ♦k.*  ^i.*^ 

this  huge  class  of  persons  necessarily  absent  during  *?«  last  re^stration-day  and  before  tbe  eleo- 

the  time  aUotted  for  registration  bjr  the  act,  is  this  tion.   The  Court  said :  "  The  elector  posseaaing 

reasonable  regulation,  or  is  it  an  abridgment  and  im-  the  qualifications  prescribed  by  the  Constitu- 

prirmentofthe  right  to  vote  under  the  guise  of  regu-  tion  is  invested,  with  the  constitutional  right 

**^  to  vote  at  any  election  in  this  State.    These 

The  Court  then  reviewed  tbe  decisions  in  qualifications  are  explicit,  exclusive,  and  un- 

otber  States  in  which  registration  laws  have  oualified  by  any  exceptions,  provisos,  or  oon- 

been  held  constitutional,  and  said:  ^*We  have  aitions;  and  the  Constitution,  either  directly 

been  unable  to  find  any  case  where  a  registra-  or  by  implication,  confers  no  authority  upon 

tion  act  has  been  upheld  as   constitutional  the  Legislature  to  change,  impair,  add  to,  or 

whicb  contained  provisions  similar  to  our  stat-  abridge  them  in  any  respect.  ...  By  the  effect 

ute.    The  necessary  absence  of  a  voter  on  the  of  this  law  the  elector  map^  and  in  many  oases 

seven  days  provided  in  the  statute  for  registra-  fntut  and  uill,  lose  his  vote  by  being  utterly 

tion,  either  «y  sickness,  imprisonment,  or  other  unable  to  comply  with  tbe  law  by  reason  of 
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absenoe,  physical  disability,  or  non-age,  and  an  was  on  the  list,  and  to  pnt  it  there  if  it  was 

elector  can  lose  his  vote  vrithont  his  own  de-  omitted. 

faalt  or  negligence  in  these  partionlars.    The  Wheitj  the  Conrtitution  (said  Chief-Jxwtioe  Shaw) 

law  disfranchises  a  constitntionallj  qualified  hu  oonferred  a  political  right  or  privileffej  and  where 

elector  without  his  default  or  negligence,  and  ^^  Constitution  has  not  particularly  deBignated  the 

«^^rj^'^^'^ '"  hta  faror  and  provide.  rwithi?'heiur»l''J;^i?ur^.ir<S'lh; 

no  method,  chance,  or  opportnmty  for  him  to  legislative  power  to  adopt  any  reasonable  and  uniform 

make  proof  of  his  qnaiincations  on  the  day  of  reflations  in  regard  to  the  time  and  mode  of  exer^ 

election,  the  only  time,  perchance,  when  he  cisinjB^  that  right,  which  are  designed  to  secure  and 

could  possibly  do  so.    This  law  undertakes  to  f^ciht^  the  exercise  of  such  right  in  a  prompt,  order- 

j«  »K.4-  «^  i»»  — .  A^  -«j  ♦K-»  :.  ♦^  A^-^^^^  lyj  *od  deoent  manner.    Such  a  construction  would 

do  what  no  law  can  do,  and  that  is,  to  depnve  ^^rd  no  warrant  for  raoh  an  exercise  of  legislative 

a  person  of  an  absolute  ngbt  without  his  laches,  power  as  nnder  the  pretense  and  color  of  rc^rulating 

default,  negligence,  or  consent ;  and,  in  order  should  subvert  or  ii\)urious];r  restrain  the  ri^t  itself 

to  exercise  and  enjoy  it,  to  require  him  to  ao-  •  •.  -.The  ripfht  of  any  individual  person,  dauning  tha 

complish  an  impossibility.  No  registry  law  can  pnj^W  .o^^^V"^*  "*y  *°^j>l^«  ^  *"T."7  ?^*?,  *^® 
li  r"  .  ««  "«|^v«w  ^r  *i.j.  ^^  vr  .vei«^«i  J  «»*t  v«u  j^^  of  citizenship,  sex,  age,  domicile  wiuiin  the  Com- 
be sustained  which  prescribes  qualifications  of  monwealth,  towS]  or  i^n'ct,  the  payment  of  taxes, 
an  elector  additional  to  those  named  m  the  exemption  by  law  fh>m  the  payment  of  taxes,  and  the 
Oonstitution,  and  a  registry  law  can  be  sustained  &ct  of  his  being  a  pauper,  or  under  guardianship  or 
only,  if  at  all,  as  providing  a  reasonable  mode  otherwise.  All  th^  are  questions  of  fact,  open  to 
or  methc^  b^whrch  the  constitutional  qnalifl-  ^^^S^rde'i^Tbt' J^^ 
canons  of  an  elector  may  be  ascertamed  ana  there  anything  in  the  above  -  recited  provision  of 
determined,  or  as  regulating  reasonably  the  the  Constitution  whicl^  requires  the  selectmen  to  go 
exercise  of  the  constitutional  right  to  vote  at  through  this  inyeatigation  during  the  promss  of  the 
an  election."  polling*  and  while  many  other  citizens,  whoso  right  is 
Tjfpi  A  11.AJ*  !.•  unquestioned,  and  proved  by  their  names  beine  pre- 
Jodge  T^lor  wrote  an  elaborate  dissenting  ^i^i^  enteiii  on  &e  Iwt,  ai  waiting  to  give  in  their 
Opmion.  He  pomted  oat  that  the  registry  law  boUots  and  retire  f  The  Constitution,  by  oareftiUy 
of  1864  (the  one  now  nnder  consideration  was  prescribing  the  qualifications  of  votere,  necessarily 
enacted  in  1879)  had  been  passed  upon  by  the  requires  that  an  examination  of  the  claims  of  persons 

Court  in  thrc^cas^^^  «,2?  S^so^^SL^^^ 
stitutional.  "  fhe  object  of  all  registry  laws,"  decide  on  them.  The  tune  and  labor  necoMaxy  to 
he  said,  ^*  is  to  ascertain  before  the  election-  complete  these  investigations  must  increase  in  pro- 
day  who  are  the  qualified  electors  in  each  eleo-  poruon  to  the  increased  number  of  voters ;  and,  in- 
tinn  Auitnct.  tmA  tn  Hn  awily  with  thn  nM*An.  deed,  in  a  Still  greater  ratio  in  populous  oommcrcial 
tion  fli^ct,  ana  to  do  away  witn  tne  neoes-  ^^nianufactunng  towns,  in  wliiJh  the  inhabitants 
8ity,  as  far  as  possible,  of  investigating  as  to  the  ^^  ft«quently  chmglng,  and  where,  of  necessity,  many 
qualifications  of  electors  on  the  day  of  election,  of  the  qualified  voten  are  strsngers  to  the  selectmen. 
an<l  to  prevent  fraudulent  voting  by  giving  If,  then,  the  Constitution  has  made  no  provision  in 
pablidty  beforehand  to  the  names  of  all  per-  wgard  to  the  time,  place,  and  manner  in  which  such 

sons  who  claim  the  right  to  vote  at  the  coming  f.««li^»*^^'^  »^^1,^]»»<V  ^^J^^J""""^  '"  ^"^l"*:. 

1  "1.          w:      .  ?/  *^!1l     T.I  1      *'"'"*"»  tion  18  necessanly  incident  to  the  actual  enjoyment  of 

election.     The  nght  of  the  LegisUture  to  re-  the  right  of  votmg,  it  constitutes  one  of  those  subjects 

qnire  this  to  be  done,  and  the  propriety  of  do-  respecting  the  mode  of  exeroising  the  ri|;ht.  in  rela- 

ing  it,  have  been  approved  by  this  Court  in  the  tion  to  which  it  is  competent  to  the  Lef:risiature  to 

AAMM  «lv«vA  nirAil              Tn  mv  tnfnH  it  oAAina  make  suitable  and  reasonable  regulations  not  oalcu- 

^^  f^JXZiilu  'j  •  J  Lr^L?^^  "  J!!l™!  hited  to  defeat  or  hnpair  the  right^f  voting,  but  rather 

very  dear  that  if  the  Legislature  has  any  power  ^  facilitate  and  secure  the  exercise  of  thatHght.  This 

to  reqmre  a  registration  of  the  electors  to  be  Court  is  of  opinion  that  the  provisions  in  the  genenl 

made  previous  to  the  day  of  election,  and  to  law  rofrulating  electiona,  and  that  in  the  net  inoorpo- 

compel  the  non-registered  elector  to  give  some  »*»««  %*,?{>'•  ^***?**  'fl*^  ^f *  '^«  qualifications  of 

iroodreason  f or  his  fkiling  to  procure  himself  joters  shall  be  previom^lv  offered  and  pro^^ 

^wu  ivNim/u  ivi  uw  iaiiAU5  w  p»  wu»v  ^fitu^^u  ^  entitle  them  to  vote,  that  their  names  shall  be  en- 

to  be  regvtered  before  he  shall  be  allowed  to  tered  upon  an  alphabetical  register  or  list  of  voters,  is 

rote  on  the  day  of  election*  it  has  the  same  highly  reasonable  and  useful,  calculated  to  promote 

power  to  enforce  the  registration  by  depriving  peace,  order,  and  celerity  in  the  conduct  of  elections, 

the  elector  of  the  right  to  vofce  unless  he  be-  ■?!"  ""?^  ^  facilitate  and  secure  thU  most  preciouB 

i«*^«^^  —  -.^^ :«.^  u«  1 i#  ♦u^  nght  to  those  who  are  by  the  Constitution  entitled  to 

comes  registered  as  required  by  law.    if  the  ^^^y  j^.  th^^  j^  ^^  not  be  justly  regarded  as  adding 

Legislature  may  compel  the  elector  to  give  a  a  new  Qualification  to  those  prescribed  by  the  Consti- 

reason  for  not  registering,  it  mav  declare  what  tution,  out  as  a  reasonable  and  convenient  regulation 

Shan  be  a  sufficient  reason,  and  permit  only  of  the  mode  of  examining  the  right  of  voting  which  it 

racb  excuse  for  not  registering  as  in  its  discre-  ^"  competent  to  the  Legislature  to  make. 

tioD  it  may  deem  a  valid  excuse."  -  The  objection  was  raised  that  the  law  made 

The  constitutionality  of  a  registration  law  no  provision  for  '*  the  publication  of  the  lists 

was  aflBrmed  as  early  as  1882  by  the  Massachu-  of  voters  prior  to  each  election,  so  that  it  is 

setts  Supreme  Court  (Oapen«t.  Foster,  12  Rck-  imposftible  for  a  voter  to  know  whether  his 

eriBg'a  Reports).     No  person  was  allowed  to  name  is  on  the  list  or  not,  and  that  withont 

vote  withont  being  registered,  but  it  seems  any  neglect  of  his  own  his  right  of  voting  may 

that  the  sdectmen  or  assessors  were  required  be  defeated."    On  this  point  the  Court  said : 

to  be  in  session  immediately  before  or  on  the  ^^  If  the  provision  of  this  law  is  snch  as  to  af- 

day  of  election,  so  as  to  give  every  voter  ford  the  voter  no  opportunity  to  know  seasona- 

an  epportonity  to  know  whether  his  name  bly  whether  his  name  is  on  the  list  or  not,  and 
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to  have  it  inserted  if  previoady  omitted,  it  particnlar  character;  and  when  sooh  laws  do 

woald  constitate  a  serions  objectioD  to  its  va>  not  invade  the  constitntional  rights  of  t^e  dti- 

liditj.    Bat  we  think  it  is  not  open  to  this  ob-  zen,  this  Court  can  not  sit  in  judgment  upon 

jection.    The  hiw  specially  required  that  the  the  wisdom  of  the  General  AMemblj,  but  most 

lists  should  be  posted  up  a  certain  time  previ-  respect,  obey,  and  carry  out  the  legislative  will, 

ons  to  the  election,  and  that  the  selectmen  or  The  act  in  question  professes  to  be  one  intend- 

assessors  should  be  in  session  immediately  be-  ed  to  prevent  fraudulent  voting;  and  the  Court 

fore  or  on  the  day  of  the  election,  so  as  to  give  sees  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  professed  pur- 

to  every  voter  the  means  of  knowing  whether  pose  is  not  the  true  purpose.  It  aims  to  secure 

his  name  was  borne  on  the  list,  and  opportu-  this  end  by  requiring  a  registry  of  voters.    It 

nity  to  place  it  there  if  omitted."  provides  for  notice,  and  fixes  a  time  and  place 

In  an  opinion  delivered  in  1868  (47  Illinois  in  which  the  registry  may  be  made  or  revised. 

Reports.  101),  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  It  gives  every  voter  an  opportunity  to  have  Lis 

said :   ^*  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  name  placed  on  the  register.'* 
Legislature  may  provide  all  reasonable  safe-        The  General  Statutes  of  Rhode  Island  require 

guards  to  preserve  the  ballot-box  from  fraud,  the  election  officers  to  reject  the  votes  of  all 

and  to  mamtain  the  purity  of  elections.    As  persons  claiming  to  vote  whose  names  are  not 

the  wisdom  of  our  laws,  the  fair  and  impartial  on  the  registry  lists.    The  Constitution  pro- 

administration  of  lustice,  depends  upon  the  of-  vides :  *^  The  General  Assembly  shall  have  full 

ficers  chosen  by  the  people,  and  even  the  per-  power  to  provide  for  a  registiy  of  voters,  to 

petuity  of  our  present  form  of  government  can  prescribe  the  manner  of  conducting  the  elec- 

only  be  maintained  by  preserving  our  elections  tions,  the  form  of  certificates,  the  nature  of 

free  from  fraud  and  corruption,  all  reasonable  the  evidence  to  be  required  in  case  of  a  dis- 

requirements  f  or  the  purpose,  not  calculated -to  pute  as  to  the  right  of  any  person  to  vote,  and 

abridge  the  elective  franchise,  are  within  the  generally  to  enact  all  laws  necessary  to  carry 

scope  of  legislative  power.**    The  law  in  force  this  article  into  effect,  and  to  prevent  aboae, 

at  that  time  was  upheld,  though  the  question  corruption,  and  fraud  in  voting."    In  1881  the 

as  to  its  constitutionality  does  not  appear  to  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  gave  an  opinion 

have  been  much  discussed,  if,  indeed,  it  was  (18  Rhode  Island  Reports,  729)  upholding  the 

raised.    The  law  prohibited  the  voting  of  un-  law  requiring  the  rejection  of  the  ballots  of 

registered  voters,  but  it  permitted  any  elector  unregistered  voters.    The  0>urt  was  of  opinion 

not  registered  to  vote  by  proving  his  consti-  that  the  statute  was  **  fully  authorized "  by 

tutional  qualifications  on  election-day.  Similar  the  constitutional  provision  cited  above, 
legislation  has  been  sustained  in  California  by        In  1884  the  Kansas  registration  law  was  held 

the  Supreme  Court,  without  discussing  the  con-  constitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  that 

stitutional  question.  (See  opinions  rendered  by  State.    The  opinion  is  reported  in  81  Eansaa 

the  Court  in  1867  and  1868,  and  reported  in  Reports,  687.    The  law  required  the  registra- 

88  California  Reports,  55,  and  84  id.,  278.)  tion  lists  to  be  completed  ten  days  before  the 

The  registration  law  of  Iowa,  in  force  in  election.  No  person  was  allowed  to  vote  who 
1869,  prescribed  that  no  person  should  vote  was  not  registered,  and  there  was  no  opportu* 
who  was  not  registered  prior  to  election-day.  nity  to  register  during  the  ten  days  preceding 
It  provided,  however,  tnat  an  unregistered  the  election.  Any  voter  might,  however,  regis- 
elector  might  vote  on  giving  a  good  reason  ter  at  any  time  in  the  year  except  during  these 
for  not  being  registered.  The  Constitution  of  ten  days  and  election-day.  The  Constitution  ol 
the  State  was  silent  as  to  the  power  of  the  Kansas  (Article  V,  section  4)  provides  that'*  the 
Legislature  to  pass  a  registry  law.  The  law  in  Legislature  shall  pass  such  laws  as  may  be  ne- 
question  was  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court,  cessary  for  ascertaining,  by  proper  proofs,  the 
The  opinion  may  be  found  in  28  Iowa  Reports,  citizens  who  shaU  be  entitled  to  the  right  of  snf- 
267.  Chief-Ju^ice  Dillon  said :  '*  Those  whom  frage  hereby  established.**  ^  It  seems  to  ns,'* 
the  Constitution  declares  to  be  electora  can  not  the  Court  said,  **  that  this  manifestly  contem- 
be  disfranchised ;  and  not  one  Jot  or  tittle  can  plates  a  registration  prior  to  the  day  of  dec- 
lawfully  be  added  to  or  taken  from  the  qualifi-  tion.**  *^  Inquiring  a  party  to  be  registered,** 
cations  which  the  Constitution  prescribes.  But  the  Court  oontinucKd,  "  is  not  in  any  true  sense 
the  Legislature,  while  it  must  leave  the  consti-  imposing  an  additional  qnalification,  any  more 
tutional  qualifications  intact,  and  can  not  add  than  requiring  a  voter  to  go  to  a  specific  place 
new  ones,  may,  nevertheless,  prescribe  regula-  for  the  purpose  of  voting,  or  requiring  him  to 
tions  to  determine  whether  a  given  person  who  prove  by  his  own  oath  or  the  oaths  of  other 
proposes  to  vote  possesses  the  required  aualifi-  parties  his  right  to  vote  when  challenged,  or 
cations;  and  these  regulations  are  valid,  pro-  than  requiring. a  naturalized  foreigner  to  pro- 
vided they  do  not  amount  to  a  denial  or  inva-  sent  his  naturalization  papers.  Each  and  all 
sion  of  the  right  conferred  by  the  Constitution,  of  these  are  simply  matters  «>f  proof,  steps  to 
To  insure  the  integrity  of  the  ballot-box,  the  be  taken  in  order  to  ascertain  who  are  and 
Legislature  has  determined  that  a  registry  law  who  are  not  entitled  to  vote.  ...  It  is  true, 
is  expedient.  The  Legislature  is  supposed  best  isolated  instances  may  occur  where  a  party, 
to  know  the  situation  and  wants  of  the  State,  through  sickness  or  absence,  is  unable  to  regia- 
and  whether  there  is  a  necessity  for  laws  of  a  ter,  and  so  loses  lus  vote ;  but  the  same  reralt 
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may  follow  where  any  failnre  to  prodnce  the  two  dominant  political  parties.  The  Supreme 
reqaired  evidence  oocnrs.  ...  It  can  not  be  Coart  declared  the  law  unconstitutional  and 
held  that  when  the  poll-books  are  open  through-  set  it  aside.  The  Court  held  that  the  statute 
out  the  entire  year,  up  to  within  ten  days  of  setR  up  a  political  test  for  office,  which  is  not 
the  election,  and  in  a  public  office  in  the  city,  only  contrary  to  the  theory  of  a  "  true  re- 
there  is  any  abuse  as  to  either  the  time  or  publican  govemment,^^  but  is  in  conflict  with 
manner  of  obtaining  a  list  of  legal  voters.  .  .  .  the  plain  letter  of  the  State  Constitution, 
We  think  it  may  be  affirmed  that  under  the  which,  after  prescribing  the  form  of  oath  to 
requirements  of  our  Constitution  it  is  the  duty  be  taken  by  all  public  officers,  declares,  ^^  And 
of  the  Legislature  to  provide  for  a  registration  no  other  oath,  declaration,  or  test  shall  be  re- 
of  voters ;  that  it  may  provide  that  such  regis-  quired  as  a  qualification  lor  any  office  or  public 
tration  be  completed  prior  to  the  day  of  elec-  trust.''  The  reasoning  of  the  Court  appears  in 
tion,  providing  that  ample  facilities  and  time  the  following  passages  of  the  opinion  delivered 
for  registering  are  prescribed ;  and  that  it  may  by  Judge  Campbell : 

also  provide  that  one  not  registered  shall  not  It  is  a  most  important  principle  under  our  oonstita- 

b€  allowed  to  vote."  tional  svstem  that  no  one  shall  be  affected  in  an^  of 

The  New  York  registration  law  of  1873  pro-  ^^  legal  and  political  rights  by  reason  of  his  opinion* 

Tided  for  the  regulation  of  elections  ia  all  cit-  ^'^  1^>**«^  ??^^.,^^  other  matters  of  md^vidual 

JM^MSJKM.  iv»   fc»j«  i^uiautvFu  ^/x  vi^^vMvuojt^iHi  viw-  conscience.    The  political  right  to  freedom  of  belief 

les  and  towns  of  the  btate  except  ^ew  York  and  expression  is  asserted  in  the  most  distmct  way, 

and  Brooklyn,  for  which  there  was  a  special  and  applies  to  every  privilege  which  the  Constitution 

law.     It  required  the   Board  of  Registers  to  confers.    No  one  has  ever  supposed  that  any  new  oon- 

meet  on  Tuesday,  three  weeks  preceding  the  ^^*°^°°^^^  ^*tht^ri  ^t^ftJiff '''''^  te^  ondlu^  m 

election,  and  sit  two  days,  if  necessary.    The  J^  ^S'^ry  to  ^v^  a2ain"st'3^\)le  voting  or  to 

registers  were  to  make  up  a  list  of  voters  from  prevent  its  exercise  by  those  who  are  not  Icsal  votera. 

the  poll-list  of  the  last  election.     They  were  The  only  le^timate  object  of  registration  laws  is  to 

required  to  meet  again  on  Friday  preceding  secure  a  correct  list  of  actu^ly  qualified  votere.   Any 

the  election  for  the  revision  and  correction  of  f^^°lP^  ^,  inquire  into  the  sentiments  of  the  vote« 

Ti:    v^         A              vis  J        i.          w« » ^x^wvt*  V*  jj^  ^^^  ^  .     ^^  abuse,  but  one  which  it  is  the  chief 

the  lists.     Any  quahfied  voter  was  permitted  purpose  of  the  ballot  system  to  prevent.    The  ballot 

on  that  day  to  have  his  name  put  on  the  regis-  u  a  constitutional  method  which  can  not  be  changed, 

try  if  not  already  there.     No  person  was  al-  and  its  [>erpetuation  means  the  security  to  vote  with- 

lowed  to  vote  whose  name  was  not  on  the  list  o»'  any  inquisition  into  the  votei^s  opmion  of  men  or 

^^»...1a»a^  a«  Ti*i.:^»«.     Tk«,  «..«K^:i.»  ^^*kt»  i««  measures:  and  it  would  be  entirely  meamnc'less  if 

completed  on  Fnday.    The  valic^ty  of  this  law  ^j,^  ^^ter-i  choice  of  candidates  for  aViy  offloe  must  be 

was  recognized  by  the  Oourt  or  Appeals,  the  made  from  any  particuUir  party  or  number  of  parties, 

highest  court  of  New  York,  in  1876,  tbongh  But  the  ConsUtution  has  made  this  more  specific  (al- 

the  power  of  the  Leg^tnre  to  pass  it  does  not  though  this  was  hardly  necessary)  by  providing,  after 

appear  to  have  been  a  direct  issue  in  the  case,  «^r{^  ^^®  ^!l"^  of  an  offldal  oath,  that  "  no  other 

Jki^Y^  ;a  *^«^o>*f^  s*i  Ao  v««.  v«»v  -p^^^^r  oath,  declaration,  or  test  shall  be  required  as  a  qualifi- 

which  is  reported  m  62  New  York  Reports,  nation  for  any  oAoe  or  public  trust.*^  ... 

186.     The  Constitution  of  the  State  is  silent  it  is  altogether  likely  that  the  framers  of  the  law 

on  the  subject  of  registration.  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  evils  of  partisan  action. 

From  this  review  of  the  jndjcial  authorities  wd  the  temptation  to  cany  it  to  abusive  extreme. 

on  the  subject  may  be  deduced  the  following  ^?^^  ^  lessened  by  requinn^that  one  party  shou  d 

vu  wjo  Duuj^To^  ujaj  wo  u^iuv^^  Lu^i  4.vuv/fTiu0  ^^^  mouopolize  the   offices,   out   that  two   should 

conclusions :  JJirst,  that  the  Legislature  has  no  share  them.    No  one  can  doubt  the  advantage  of  im- 

power  to  add  to  or  take  from  the  qualifications  partiality  in  public  action.     But  parties,  however 

of  a  voter  prescribed  by  the  Constitution ;  sec-  desirable  and  unavoidable  they  may  be,  and  however 

ond,  that  the  Legislature,  even  when  the  Con-  hiseparaWe  from  popular  government,  are  not  and 

atitition  is  silenfon  the  subject  of  registration,  TsuTh.  ^JflS?^  n'ot',: W°o^  'ifl^^'^^l 

may  pass  a  registration  law  that  is  a  reason-  hers,  or  compel  or  encourage  adherence  to  them.  Many 

able  regulation  of  the  right  of  voting,  and  gives  good  citizens  form  no  pennancni  party  ties^  and,  when 

to  every  voter  a  reasonable   opportunity  to  elections  are  dose,  the  efibrt  of  each  party  is  to  detach 

vote.    But  what  is  a  reasonable  law,  how  far  7"^^  ^'^P  ^^«  ^"®,?^»  ""^^^l?*^®*"!,  ^^  ^""^  *^«™  J™ 

T  WW.     -Y""  "  ""«'  *o  »  *  w»ov/*tov/jw  « w ,  uv  w  A(u  ^^Q  parties  larger  than  any  other,  the  success  of  either 

the  Legislature  may  go  in  regulating  the  exer-  u  very  often  gained  by  coalition  with  a  third  one. 

cise  of  the  right  without  impairing  the  right.  In  local  matters  party  allegiance  is  not  uncommonly 

is  a  question  on  which  the  courts  have  differed  Iftid  aside  for  the  time  bein^,  so  that  it  can  not  be  said 

heretofore  and  are  likely  to  differ  hereafter.  *^»a*  any  party  is  represented  in  the  election.    How- 

^    ^     ^ nnm^^AM A-  Am^      1^  ««  ,.«;,v:^«  ever  well  meant  such  a  statute  as  that  before  us  may 

^,  "r^^'fr??^?",.    o  **"•••— iJ*  *°  y^^^^  be,  it  distinctly  makes  partv  adhesion  a  condition  of 

filed  Ool  14, 1885,  the  ontfreme  Court  of  Mich-  office ;  and  not  only  so,  but  it  puts  all  but  the  two  fa- 

igan  held  that  the  Legislature  has  no  power  vored  parties  beyond  the  possibility  of  representation 

to  prescribe  party  qualifications   for    oflSce.  if  the  law  is  obeyed. 

The  new  law  for  the  regulation  of  elections  in  The  decision  was  unanimous.    A  concurring 

Detroit  provided  for  the  appointment  by  the  opinion  was  written  by  Chief-Justice  Morse. 

Mayor  and  Common  Council  of  four  Registra-  *^  We  must  take,^*  he  said,  ^^iudicial  knowledge 

tion  Commissioners,  of  whom  two  were  re-  of  the  current  undisputed  history  of  our  State 

?uired  to  be  Republicans  and  two  Democrats,  and  country,  and  act  upon  the  assumption 

be  commissioners  were  authorized  to  appoint  and  the  fact  that  there  are,  to-da.^  at  least 

ward  registers  and  inspectors,  and  these  ap-  in  the  State  of  Michigan  and  in  the  city  of 

pointments  were  to  be  made  equally  from  the  Detroit^  four  political  parties:  to  wit,  Repub- 
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lioan,  Democratic,  Nationnl  or  Oreenbabk,  and  died  a,t  the  age  of  foar.  She  Tinted  Europe  in 
Union  or  Prohibition.  Tu  conSae  the  regis-  186S-'S6.  She  vas  a  person  of  mnch  ainiabili- 
tration  and  election  boarda  to  men  composed  tj  and  liberality,  and  founded  the  Eamefaame- 
wholly  of  anj  one,  two,  or  three  of  these  par- 
ties, wonld  be  a  plain  viol&tion  of  the  spirit  of 
our  Constitntion,  and  have  a  tendenc;  to  ham- 
per and  abridge  tbe  elective  rights  of  those 
DeloDgiog  to  the  political  partj  or  parties  who, 
by  law,  would  not,  and  could  not,  have  any 
representation  on  soch  boards.  Sacb  a  law  is 
in  direct  conUict  with  the  plain  lett«r  of  the 
Constitation  prescribing  the  form  of  official 
oath  and  prohibiting  any  other  test  for  office." 
It  is  also  repugnant  to  a  fundamental  principle 
of  onr  form  of  govemmeat.  "There  can  be 
in  a  true  republican  government  no  political 
or  religious  test  in  holding  office,  the  political 
and  religious  liberty  of  the  citizen  being  at  the 
fonndatlon  of  republican  inatiCntiona." 

Statntea  authorizing  and  requiring  boards  of 
pablic  officers  to  be  politically  divided  are  com- 
mon in  other  States,  and  the  provision  of  the 
Uichigan  Conatituttoa  on  which  the  Detroit 
law  was  set  aside  is  common  in  other  State 
Constitotions. 

DUU  KiUUXNULiRI,  Queen  Dowager  of 
the  HawMian  Islands,  bom  in  Honolulu,  Jan, 
9,  less ;  died  there,  April  3S.  1880.    She  was 

the  daughter  of  Kaea,  a  chief  of  high  rank,  i»«. 

and  was  brought  up  In  the  home  of  Dr.  Rooke,  *"*"  smma. 

tn  English  physician,  who  had  married  her  ha  Hospital  In  Honolnln,  Her  fnneral  was  a 
aonC  and  settled  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  She  great  pageant.  The  body  lay  in  state  in  ber 
reoeived  a  fine  English  education,  and  was  mar-  house  (the  garden  front  of  which  ia  shown  in 
lied,  Jane  19,  ISfifi,  to  the  King,  Eamehameha  the  aocompanying  lUaEtration),  covered  with  a 
IV,  who  died  Nov.  80, 1863.     I'heir  only  child    purple  pall,  while  young  girls  prostrated  them- 
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selves  on  the  gronnd  ontside  and  filled  the  air  was  a  vital  one.    The  grading  parties  were 

with  their  lamentations.    In  the  evening  it  was  distrihated  160  miles,  more  or  less,  ahead  of 

placed  on  a  hearse,  with  plumes  made  from  the  the  track-layers.    For  the  whole  working  nea- 

priceless  feathers  of  a  rare  Hawaiian  hird,  and,  son  a  daily  average  of  15,000  poands  of  pro- 

iD  the  glare  of  namerons  torches,  wss  drawn  visions  and  1,700  hushels  of  oats  had  to  be 

to  the  tomb  by  members  of  the  Poola  Society,  forwarded,  besides  all  the  track-laying  supplies, 

EMfiDTEEUiilCL    The  Caaadlin  Padfle  BsUwaj»  machinery,  and  equipment.    At  intervals  of  fif- 

— The  first  through  passenger-train    on  this  teen  miles,  or  at  every  alternate  siding  station, 

northernmost  of  the  transcontinental  railway  houses  were  established  with  tanks  and  quar- 

lines  left  Montreal  on  November  2,  and  reached  ters  for  the  agent,  and  the  contractor  who  had 

Port  Moody,  the  Pacific  terminus,  with  little  the  construction  of  these  in  charge  kept  up 

delay.    Surveys  for  this  route  began  in  1870,  with  the  track-layers  for  the  whole  distance, 

and  the  Government,  after  mature  deliberation,  and  as  each  100* mile  section  was  finished  trains 

undertook  the  construction  of  the  road,  and  by  were  put  on  schedule  time  at  twenty  miles  an 

the  end  of  1880  had  finished  432  miles  of  track  hour.    The  engineering  was  organized  in  divis- 

between  Winnipeg  and  Lake  Superior,   218  ions  of  thirty  miles,  and  as  each  was  finished 

miles  up  the  Frazer  river  in  British  Columbia,  the  men  advanced  to  the  front.    Mr.  £.  T. 

and  sundry  other  less  important  sections.    In  Abbott,  one  of  the  engineers  in  charge,  says 

1S81  the  company  was  reorganized,  under  the  that  the  engineers  usually  found  men  sitting 

name  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Com-  on  their  shovels  ahead  of  the  foremost  gang, 

pany,  which  assumed  control  with  710  miles  waiting  to  be  set  at  work.    It  is  highly  credit- 

of  completed  road,  $25,000,000  in  cash,  and  able  to  the  management  that  in  spite  of  all  this 

25,000,000  acres  of  land.    It  was  exempted  dispatch  very  few  accidents  occurred  involving 

from  taxation  or  customs  duties  on  construe-  loss  of  life,  and,  barring  a  few  cases  of  horse- 

tion  material,  and  agreed  to  have  the  whole  stenling  by  Indians,  no  trouble  was  experienced 

line  in  running  order  within  ten  years.    Under  from  this  source.     Mr.  Abbott  is  responsible 

the  general  management  of  W.  0.  Van  Home,  for  the  statement  that  this  feat  of  rapid  con- 

of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  the  work  was  pushed  for-  struotion  was  accomplished  by  an  apparently 

-vrard  with  great  energy.  reckless  but  perfectly  legitimate  expenditure 

By  the  end  of  1882,  600  miles  of  track  were  of  money^  the  orders  to  engineers  being  to 
laid  westward  from  Winnipeg,  and  in  Novem-  *^  get  there "  regardless  of  cost.  The  oom- 
b«r,  1888,  the  rails  reached  the  summit  of  the  pleted  line  from  Quebec  to  Port  Moody  is 
Rocky  mountains.  The  average  daily  advance  8,100  miles,  besides  1,500  miles  of  branches, 
between  Winnipeg  and  the  monntams  was  over  and  the  work  has  been  finished  nearly  six 
2i  miles,  and  S(  miles  was  by  no  nieans  an  years  in  advance  of  contract  time, 
nnusnal  day's  work.  The  engineering  and  Stttwaji  la  ITew  Saath  WatoSi — Of  the  several 
dimatio  difficulties  that  have  been  overcome  lines  in  course  of  construction,  that  from  Syd- 
were  greater  than  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  ney  to  New  Castle,  a  distance  of  08  miles,  is 
more  southerly  lines,  and  it  may  be  added  that  the  most  important,  since  it  connects  the  north- 
the  difficulty  of  operating  the  road  will  be  em  and  southern  systems,  and  establishes  con- 
^reatly  enhanced  by  the  semi- Arctic  oondi-  tinuous  communication  between  the  firitish 
tions  of  a  large  part  of  the  route.  North  colonies  of  Queensland  and  Victoria.  When 
of  Lake  Superior  the  country  is  broken  and  fully  finished,  the  length  of  rail  connecting  the 
rogg^y  covered  with  dense  forests  and  inter-  northern  and  southern  extremities  of  the  col- 
sectod  by  rapid  rivers.  In  May  of  the  present  ony  will  be  866  miles.  The  section  between 
year  the  various  sections  were  united,  and  a  the  two  principal  cities  named  involves  costly 
continuous  line  ofrails  2,500  miles  long  reached  bridge- work  over  the  Hawksbury  and  Para- 
westward  from  Quebec.  Beyond  this  there  matUi  rivers,  as  well  as  over  numerous  creeks 
remained  three  formidable  ranges,  namely,  the  and  gullies.  That  over  the  Paramatta  river 
Bocky  mountains,  the  Selkirlu,  equally  hip;h,  carries  a  double  track  upon  lattice  girders,  each 
and  the  Gk»ld  Range;  hesides  which  the  Co-  478  feet  long  and  17  feet  6  inches  deep.  These 
lumbta  river  had  to  be  twice  crossed  before  rest  on  cast-iron  cylinders,  11  feet  in  diameter 
meeting  the  Pacific  section  at  the  Sushwap  below,  and  9  feet  above  the  water-line.  The 
Lakes.  The  work  was  undertaken  by  Ameri-  cylinders  are  carried  down  to  depths  varying 
can  engineers  and  contractors,  and,  although  from  70  feet  to  126  feet  below  the  girders, 
pushed  forward  with  the 'most  astonishing  ra-  There  are  six  spans  of  150  feet  each  in  the 
pidity,  was  well  done  in  all  respects.  There  clear.  The  total  length  of  the  bridge  is  956 
are  2,640  ties  to  each  mile,  and  the  construe-  feet.  The  Hawksbury  river  bridge  is  2,880 
tion  in  general  is  at  least  20  per  cent  heavier  feet  long,  and  of  almost  identical  constrnction. 
than  would  be  necessary  in  a  more  southern  At  last  advices  these  bridges  were  not  com- 
latitnde.  T(»  accomplish  this  work  in  what  is  pleted,  owing  to  delay  in  receipt  of  material, 
described  as  ^'  a  virgin  desert,"  and  in  the  im-  The  line  second  in  importance  is  between 
mediate  vicinity  of  well-armed  wild  tribes  of  Blaney  and  Murrumburah  (108  miles).  It 
Indians,  called  for  army-like  organization.  At  joins  the  western  and  southern  systems  by  a 
times  there  were  40,000  names  on  the  pay-roll,  shortened  route,  which  avoids  the  mountains, 
and  the  question  of  supplies  for  men  and  horses  Another  extension,  involving  considerable  en- 
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giaeeriog  difBoollJes,  is  from  Sjdne;  to  Eiama  an  act  of  Parliament  aothoriied  a  n«w  brij^e, 
(73  miles).  This  was,  at  last  advices,  partly  and  tbe  contracta  were  given  ont  in  Apri], 
finished,  bat  work  bad  been  siiepended,  owing  1682.  The  new  viaduct,  now  well  advnnced 
to  saspectod  political  jolibery,  uLioh  called  toward  cowpletion,  is  parallel  to  and  60  feet 
lor  official  investigation.  The  aectiun  of  tlie  dislant  fioin  tbo  Btandiog  portions  of  tbe  old 
line  already  open  includes  a  bridge  966  feet  bridge,  which  are  utilized  so  far  bs  possible  for 
loDg,  siioilar  to  that  over  the  Paramatta,  purpoaea  of  constmctius.  I'he  tot^l  length  is 
Otiier  antborized  extenuooa  are  from  Olen  8,600  yards,  with  eighty  spans  varying  from  60 
Innes  to  Grafton  (103  miles),  crossing  two  to2S0feet.  The  height  of  the  rails  above  high 
large  rivers  and  requiring  numerous  outtioga  water  varies  from  26  feet  at  the  northern  to  63 
and  twelve  tunnels  through  granite ;  from  feet  at  tha  southem  end,  leaving  79  feet  For 
Glen  Innes  to  Jnverell  (46  miles),  from  I'en-  the  fonr  navigable  spans  in  mid-cTiaouel.  For 
terfield  to  the  Queensland  border  (12  miles),  purposes  of  dossiBcaiion  the  w<>rk  is  divided 
from  Mnselbrook  to  Cassilis  (70  miles),  Qunda-  mtu  three  sections;  (1)  the  arching  at  the 
gu  to  Tumnt  (ilS  miles),  and  numerous  other  sonthern  end ;  (2)  the  esplanade  spans  at  th« 
connecting  lines.  It  will  be  inferred  from  northemorDuudeeeud' (8)  the  viaduct  proper, 
these  data  that  the  local  governments  have  which  extends  over  tidal  water.  Of  tbe  arches 
suffered  from  a  railway  fever  that  has  in-  at  either  end  no  description  is  necessary,  since 
volved  them  in  heavy  expenditures,  and  may  they  are  of  ordinary  brick  and  stone  cocstruc- 
oause  a  suspension  of  tbe  important  work  in    tion.    The  viaduct  proper  comprises  T4  span* 

firogress.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  a  of  variona  lengths,  consisting  of  wrought-iron 
arge  proportion  of  the  proposed  8jBl«ms  is  girders  resting  on  piers.  The  girders  are  of  tbe 
oonfessedly  light  and  cheap  in  conatmction,  nsnal  lattice  construction.  The  piers,  which 
estimated  in  some  caaes  as  low  as  $16,500  a  were  devised  in  the  light  of  the  terrible  eiperi- 
roile.  Of  these  "light"  lines,  thnt  f^m  ence gained  in  the  destruction  of  tbe  former 
Forbes  to  'Willoannia  (SIO  miles)  is  the  most  bridge,  consist  of  pairs  of  cylinders  connected 
important.  Altogether  the  railway  system  of  just  above  high  water,  the  connection  forming 
the  colony,  present  and  prospective,  as  author-  the  foundation  for  the  superstmcture.  Tbe 
ized  by  legislative  acts,  a^regates  sometbing  method  adopted  fur  linking  the  cjhnders  is 
like  8,000  miles,  and  repreeents  a  total  outlay  especially  ingenious.  It  was  devised  by  the 
up  to  the  present  time  of  not  far  from  $100,-  Messrs.  Arrol,  the  contractors.  A  rectangular 
000,000,  while  half  as  much  more  for  works  pontoon  is  fitted  at  each  comer  with  a  vertt- 
■lone — not  iocluding  equipment^is  to  be  ex-  cal  wrought-iron  tubular  leg,  capable  of  being 
pended,  if  tha  projects  are  carried  out  in  the  raised  or  lowered  by  hydraulic  machinery, 
immediate  future.  When  tbeae  rest  on  the  bottom,  the  pontoon  or 

ne'nijflulatt. — Durinnaheavystorraoothe  platform  can  be  raised  above  the  water,  form- 
night  of  Dec  28,  IS76,  a  section  of  the  great    mg  a  working  stage  for  sinking  and  fitting  the 

pier  cylinders.  In  the  stage  are 
two  openings  within  which  the 
cylinders  are  pitched  and  odjo^'^ 
in  poeitioD.  The  excavation  is  ef- 
fected by  steam  diggers,  the  cylin- 
ders sinking  until  the  desired  level 
is  reached.  When  the  cylindera 
are  fixed  and  filled,  the  pontoon 
is  raised  and  fioaI«d  clear,  the  rise 
of  the  tide  being  utilized  to  fadli- 
tate  the  operations.  Four  of  tbeae 
pontoons  are  in  use  in  prosecuting 
tbe  work.  At  latest  advices  the 
arches  and  esplanade  spans  have 
been  finished  to  the  roadway  level, 
and  tbe  greater  part  of  the  para- 
pets are  completed.  Oftheviaduot 
proper  68  of  the  pier  -  cylindera 
nave  been  sunk.  The  ginlers  for 
I  most  of  the  spans  are  in  powtion, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  girders  are 
ready  for  placing.  The  girdersand 
tjooring  for  each  of  the  spans  are 

__  made  on  a  staging  at  the  south  end 

oasiT>D<nioa  postoo»  r>i  raa  .*t  nnxn.  „f  4,,^  viaduc^  and  when  wanted 

bridge  over  the  Firth  of  Tay,  Scotland,  was  are  floated  oot  into  position  and  raised  by  bj- 
blown  down,  and,  of  about  90  persons  known  to    dranlio  machinery, 

hare  been  00  an  express  train  that  was  cross-  ne  FMh  BMgt, — In  the  "  Annaal  CyolopB- 
ing  at  the  time,  not  one  eso^ed  alive.    In  1881    dia"fnrl884  a  condensed  description  of  this 
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immenM  work  will  be  foaitd.  Hereirith  are  with  cross-sectioDs  at  centers  and  at  piers,  and 
given  elevation  and  pUn  of  the  central  spans,  a  cross-sectiun  of  roaiv/aj,  showing  tbe  foor 
tracks.  Jn  brief,  the  history  of  this  Btractnra 
ia  as  follows:  Twenty  years  ago  the  North 
British  Kailway  Company  waa  authorized  by 
Parliament  to  ooostnict  a  bridge  five  miles 
above  the  present  one,  bat  a  series  of  borings 


showed  that  there  was  no  suitable  fonndation. 
In  16T8,  another  act  anthorized  the  consirnc- 
tion  of  a  BOBpension  bridge  at  tbe  present  loca- 
tion, but  the  fall  of  the  Tay  bridge  led  to  the 
rejection  of  the  design,  and  the  present  plnn  for 
■  a  cantilever  or  continnooB  girder  bridge  was 
adopted.    It  is  the  resolt  of  consultation  be- 


tween Messrs.  Baker,  Fowler,  Harrison,  and 
Barlow,  engineera  representing  the  different 
railway  Interests  involved.  The  contract  calls 
for  two  apoQB  of  3,710  feet  each,  two  of  675 
feet  each,  fifteen  of  ISB  feet  each,  and  five  of 
26  feet  each,  aggregating  abont  H  mile.  Tbe 
contract  price  is  $8,000,000. 

The  Btaaaw  SraBb  Bridge,  jast  finished  in 
Cape  Colony,  Africa,  haa  exciied  conBiderB,bl_e 
interest  among  engineers,  owing  to  tbe  origi- 
ntJity  of  its  construction  and  the  pecnliar  con- 
ditions that  rendered  this  conBtruction  the 
moat  available  under  the  ci  ream  stances.  The 
designer  and  engineer  la  Mr.  Mai  am  Ende. 
This  bridge  crowiea  a  ravine  on  the  railway 
from  Port  Alfred  to  Graham's  Town,  at  a  height 
of  about  200  feet.  Its  length  ia  480  feet,  and 
width  of  roHdwaj  IC  feet,  the  track  gauge  be- 
ing 8  feet  6  inches.  The  central  span  is  an  arch 
of  220  feet  and  abont  BO  feet  in  height,  the  re- 
maining space  on  either  side  being  crossed  by 
balanced  girders,  144  feet  long,  resting  on  iron 
piers.  These  girders  have  one  end  anchored 
m  the  retaining  walls,  while  the  other  rcBts  in 
a  eliding  bearing  on  the  top  Sange  of  the  main 
aroh.     It  will  lie  remarked  that  the  dimen- 
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■ioDs  are  not  extraordinary,  but  tbe  difficnl-  the  girder  would  beooine  itnprao^oable  at  a 

ties  nere  eohanced  bj  the  dearth  of  tunber  puint  where  the  arob  could  Btill  be  made  with- 

for  gcoffoldmg  in  the  Ticinitj,  and  the  high  out  difficult;.     In  eiaminiDg  the  photogTHijha 

freights  that  rendered  importation  of  iron  ruin-  and  drawings  of  this  bridge  it  is  impoBaible  to 

onalj  expensive.    Moreover,  the  aingle  parts  avoid  noting  the  resemblance  of  the  central 

of  the  main  apan  moat  be  easy  to  lift  and  as  structure  to  the  skeleton  of  a  gigantic  quadni- 


fev  as  poarible.  All  tbe  ordinarj  forms  of 
trass  were  carefnllj  considered,  aod  the  ques- 
tion finally  narrowed  itself  to  a  comparison 
between  «  oentrel  independent  girder  and  the 
arch  device  finallv  adopted.  These  caloalo- 
tions  demonstrated  be;ond  oontroveraj  that 


tbe  proportionate  cost  of  a  girder  iDoreaeed 
more  r^idlj  than  that  of  tbe  arch,  as  the  span 
was  enlarged.  In  other  words,  that  the  eco- 
nomical advantage  of  tbe  arch  increased  with 
the  span.    The  tsblea  as  published  Bhotc  that 


ped,  with  his  feet  ipread  apart  and  planted 
npon  pedestals  of  masonry  built  for  tbe  pur- 
pose la  the  sides  of  the  ravine.  The  calcala- 
tioDs  for  economioallT  distributing  tbe  strains 
most  elaborate  and  ingenious,  bat  their 
'    '     "  ""       '    ondensa- 

fonnd  fiitlj  illastrated 
in  the  "Engineer,"  vol. 
Uz. 
Brl^  tt  Tom. — In 

16S3  the  ancient  atone 
stmctore  that  since  the 
fonrteenth  century  had 
spanned  the  river  Adi^ 
at  Verona  was  de- 
stroyed by  a  flood,  and 
a  new  strnctare  be- 
came necessary.  It  waa 
essentisl,  in  view  of  lia- 
bility to  sudden  floods, 
that  there  should  be  a 
clear  span  of  &61  feet 
between  abutments, 
and  tbe  ordinary  form 
of  arch  with  the  road- 
way above  it  was  inad- 
missible, since  the  wa- 
ter-way would  have 
been  seriously  obstruct- 
ed thereby.  Tbe  bridge,  which  was  completed 
early  in  the  year,  consists  of  two  main  archeil 
girders  with  two  vertical  sides  in  lattice-work. 
These  spring  fVom  below  tbe  level  of  the  road* 
way  at  the  abotmenta  and  rise  to  a  conalden- 
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ble  height  above  it  at  the  center.  Y ertioal  sap-  France,  with  its  60,000  inhabitants,  lies  on  the 
ports  connect  the  roadway  with  the  arches,  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  surrounded  by  a 
The  longitudinal  girders  are  of  double  trellis,  belt  of  steep  hills,  the  Maritime  Alps,  whose 
The  principal  dimensions  are  :  Span  between  slopes,  wherever  practicable,  are  made  to  serve 
abutments,  291  feet  4  inches;  rise  of  arch,  82  for  what  we  term  truck- farming,  olive-rais- 
feet  9f  inches ;  width  of  bridge,  37  feet  4|  inch-  ing,  floriculture,  and  tbe  like;  and  the  mag- 
es ;  depth  of  arched  girders,  4  feet  7  inches,  nitude  of  the  interests  involved,  taken  in  con- 
The  carriage-  road  consists  of  buckled  plates  nection  with  the  water-supply  of  the  city  itself 
resting  on  transverse  girders,  and  covered  with  has  been  for  a  long  time  a  serious  problem, 
road-metal,  while  for  the  sidewalks  checkered  The  natural  water-supply,  which  is  excessive 
plates  are  used.  The  iron- work  on  the  bridge  during  a  few  weeks,  falls  oft  almost  to  nothing 
weighs  400  tons,  and  cost  $42,000,  and  the  to-  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  it  is  only  by 
tal  outlay  on  the  structure  was  $60,000.  The  dint  of  laborious  effort  and  the  strictest  econ- 
bridge  was  tested  by  a  uniformly  distributed  omy  that  the  suburban  residents  have  managed 
load  of  62  pounds  to  the  square  foot,  deflecting  to  exist.  The  constant  growth  of  the  city  and 
under  this  strain  1*06  inch.  The  engineer  of  tbe  rapidly  increasing  number  of  foreign  resi- 
the  work  was  M.  G.  B.  Biadego,  of  Genoa.  dents  of  Late  years  rendered  the  necessity  of 

lie  Ailbtff  TumL — ^This  work  was  finished  a  greater  supply  still  more  imperative,  and  in 

in  May.    It  forms  a  link  in  the  Arlberg  Rail-  1878  a  company  was  organized  to  construct  an 

way  from  Innspruck  to  Lake  Oonstance,  and  irrigating  canal  from  the  Vesubie,  the  princi- 

was  undertaken  by  the  Austrian  Government  pal  tributary  of  the  river  Yar,  to  the  valley  of 

to  secure  more  direct  communication  with  the  Paillon,  which  runs  through  the  streets  of 

Switzerlaod  and  western  Europe.    The  road  as  Nice  itself,  forming  a  sometimes  dangerous  tor- 

a  whole  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  that  have  rent  in  the  rainy  season,  and  remaining  nearly 

ever  been  built,  passing  as  it  does  through  lofty  dry  the  rest  of  the  year.    The  Romans  appear 

mountains,  with  all  the  usual  features  of  such  to  have  struggled  with  a  similar  problem  ceutu- 
a  route.    Snow-sheds  had  to  be  built,  as  on  the  *  ries  ago,  and  the  remains  of  their  aqueducts  can 

Gentnd  Pacific  RaUroad,  and  numerous  bridges  still  be  traced  along  the  hill-sides.    The  state 

hsd  to  be  constructed  over  ravines  of  the  wild-  agreed  to  pay  the  company  a  trifiing  subsidy  of 

est  character.    The  length  and  severity  of  the  about  $480,000,  and  no  more  under  any  oircum- 

winters  necessitated  placing  the  line  always  on  stances.    The  rest  of  the  responsibility  was  aa- 

the  sanny  slope  of  the  valleys  through  which  sumed  by  the  Oompagoie  Gr6n6ra]e  des  Eauz, 

it  runs.    The  tunnel  was  foUy  described  in  the  with  the  privilege  in  perpetuity  of  charging 

**  Annual "  for  1833.    An  opening  was  made  for  the  use  of  its  water, 

in  November  of  that  year,  considerably  in  ad-  The  main  canal,  recently  completed,  h.is  a 

vance  of  contract  time,  the  contractors  receiv*  capacity  of  141  cubic  feet  a  second,  and  is 

ing  a  premium  of  $880  a  day.    A  comparison  suodivided  into  three  branches  each,  and  an 

between  the  times  of  construction  of  the  four  overflow  to  flush  the  ordinarily  dry  bed  of  the 

longest  rail  way-tunnels  in  the  world  shows  the  Paillon.    Besides,  two  water-mains  with  a  joint 

progress  that  has  been  made  in  methods  of  eon-  capacity  of  60,000  metres  a  day  are  laid  lor 

struotion :  Hoosac,  4|  milesi  22  years  under  9^  miles  along  the  two  banks  of  tbe  Paillon, 

oonstmotion;  MontOenis,  7f  miles,  14(  years;  and  the  city  is  to  pay  $16,000  a  year  for  the 

St.  Gotbard,  9^  mites,  9^  years ;  Arlberg,  6|  water  thus  furnished.     Water  was  delivered 

ratlesi  6  years.   The  cost,  too,  has  been  reduced  in  the  city  early  in  the  present  year,  and  tbe 

from  $399  a  mnnhig  foot  in  the  case  of  the  work  of  completing  the  irrigating  canals  and 

Hoosac  to  $154  in  that  of  the  Arlberg.  the  water-main  on  the  east  bank  is  rapidly  pro- 

ThsMnnyBillirayTanBl,  oneof  the  most  gi-  grossing.  The  main  canal  follows  the  right 
gantio  undertakings  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  is  bank  of  the  Vesubie  for  a  mile,  then  crosses 
approaching  completion.  The  whole  work  was  to  the  left  bank  by  a  bridge  of  46-foot  span, 
arched  in,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  land  crosses  six  other  smaller  bridges,  and  passes 
approaches  were  finished,  early  in  the  year,  through  64  tunnels  before  it  reaches  the  Saint 
The  whole  length  of  the  tunnel  from  quay  to  Blaise  siphon,  10^^  miles  from  the  opening, 
quay  is  1,800  yards,  and  the  total  length  of  the  This  siphon  is  U-shaped,  with  the  sides  in- 
railway  line  will  be  4^  miles,  not  including  oer-  dined  and  the  base  flat.  It  consists  of  four 
tain  contemplated  extensions.  The  termini  are  rows  of  cast-iron  pipes  placed  parallel  to  each 
the  joint  stations  at  Birkenhead  of  the  Lon*  other.  The  mc^or  horizontal  span  is  1,480 
don  and  Northwestern  and  Great  Western  lines,  feet,  and  the  bridge  on  which  the  horizontal 
and  the  central  station  at  Liverpool.  The  land  portion  is  carried  is  164*5  feet  long.  The  total 
portion  is  mainly  under  public  streets,  with  fre-  length  of  the  siphon.is  1,677  feet ;  the  vertical 
qaent  stations  for  the  accommodation  of  pas-  height  is  393  feet  8  inches,  equaling  a  maxi- 
sengers.  Elaborate  hydraulic  machinery  will  mum  pressure  of  12  atmospheres.  The  inter- 
be  provided  for  lifting  loaded  trains,  etc.,  and  nal  diameter  of  the  pipes  is  31*5  inches,  and 
the  oontrivanoes  for  artificial  ventilation  are  ex-  the  total  discharge  is  8,170,000  gallons  an 
pected  to  be  especially  efficient.  It  is  antici-  hour.  Beyond  the  siphon  the  canal  contin- 
pated  that  tbe  line  will  be  opened  in  June,  1886.  nes  for  8*7  miles,  passing  over  14  bridges  and 

Iks  Iks  Witsr-Works.— Tbe  city  of  Nice,  through  21  tunnels,  aggregating  over  three 
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miles  in  length.    The  most  important  tunnel  completed,  and  the  formal  inangaration  took 

is  that  of  B^guds,  8,000  feet  long,  and  changing  place  with  the  opening  of  a  fine  fountain  in 

direction  three  times.     Two  branches  leave  the  center  of  the  plaza  of  St.  Mark,  on  Jalj  23. 

the  main  canal,  one  7*5  miles  and  the  other  4  An  aqueduct  16  miles  long  brings  the  water 

miles  long,  both  of  them  passing  several  bridges  to  filtering-beds  and  an  immense  reservoir, 

and  tunnels.    Of  these  the  first  has  a  capacity  whence  it  is  introduced  into  the  citj  by  means 

of  38  cubic  feet,  and  the  second  of  21  cubic  of  siphons  and  subterranean  pipes. 


feet  a  second,  the  remaining  92  cubic  feet  Hm  Mmmn  Watt  Dodu — On  May  1  the  great 
passing  on  in  what  is  still  regarded  as  the  main  dock  at  Greenock,  Scotland,  was  virtually  fin- 
canal  until  it  reaches  Gairaret,  where  it  ends  ished,  and  the  water  turned  on.  This  forms, 
in  a  skillfully  arranged  Cascade,  the  water  fall-  in  connection  with  the  Garvel  Graving  Dock 
ing  into  a  large  basin,  the  outlet  of  which  is  a  and  other  works,  an  artificial  harbor  system 
third  branch,  which  supplies  irrigating  canals  probably  not  surpassed  anywhere  in  the  world, 
and  large  reservoirs  along  the  banks  of  the  The  average  depth  of  excavation  for  the  Watt 
Paillon.  Every  advantage  is  taken  to  afford  Dock  was  about  47  feet,  the  material  being 
motive-power  for  machinery,  as  this  branch  de-  mainly  sandstone  rock  and  bowlder  clay.  Some 
scends  toward  the  river-level,  and  the  taste  of  of  the  sandstone  was  suitable  for  tlie  rough  ash- 
the  landscape-gardener  has  been  joined  to  the  lar,  or  *^  sneckled "'  rubble  of  the  quay-walls, 
skill  of  the  engineer  in  utilizing  every  pound  and  the  walls  themselves  were  largely  hewed 
of  pressure.  Frequent  cascades  and  rapids  out  of  the  solid  rock  left '4n  place."  In  the 
meet  the  eye.  The  third  branch  is  to  be  con-  dock  basin  800,000  cubic  yards  had  to  be 
tinned  beyond  the  Paillon,  but  this  work  is  blasted.  All  the  excavated  material  was  used 
still  in  the  future.  A  '*  high  service  "  is  organ-  near  at  hand,  part  of  it  on  a  railway  embank- 
ized  by  means  of  turbine-wheels  driven  with-  ment.  The  migor  portion  was  used  in  the 
out  waste  of  water  at  certain  advantageous  formation  of  a  fine  tidal  harbor,  which  will 
points,  and  by  this  means  water  is  pumped  up  be  4,000  feet  long  by  700  feet  wide,  with  a 
to  the  highest  desired  levels.  The  whole  work  depth  of  28  feet  at  mean  low  water.  It  was  at 
has  been  done  in  the  most  careful  and  thor-  first  proposed  to  carry  the  excavated  material 
ough  manner.  The  canals  have  an  average  to  the  mouth  of  Loch  Long,  at  an  estimated  ex- 
gradient  of  1  in  2,000  in  the  open  portions,  penditure  of  $850,000.  The  harbor  construction 
and  1  in  1,000  in  the  tunnels  and  aqueducts,  nas  cost  $100,000,  and  is  worth  at  least  $250,- 
and  everywhere  precautions  have  been  taken  000.  In  other  words,  Mr.  W.  K.  Kinipple,  the 
to  provide  outlets  in  cases  of  sudden  floods  or  engineer  of  the  Greenock  Harbor  Tmst,  has 
unexpected  pressures.  The  water  now  fur-  saved  the  Trust  $250,000,  and  made  them  a 
nished  for  household  purposes  in  the  city  of  present  gratis  of  a  harbor  that  must  prov^ 
Nice  is  understood  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  quite  as  valuable  as  the  great  dock  itself.  Such 
cheap  and  abundant.  The  chief  engineer  of  is  the  mission  of  the  conscientious  and  able 
the  works  was  M.  Grisel,  under  whom  were,  of  engineer.  The  Watt  Dock  is  2,000  feet  long, 
course,  several  sectional  engineers.  Of  these.  The  width  for  half  its  length  is  800  feet.  The 
MM.  Dnplay  and  Walter  (the  latter  since  dead)  remaining  portion  (which  is  divided  by  a  tongue 
especially  distinguished  themselves.  The  reve-  or  jetty  60  feet  wide,  designed  to  increase  the 
nues  of  the  company  are  as  yet  insio^ificant,  available  mooring  area)  is  850  feet,  llie  depth 
but  it  is  estimated  that  the  income  from  sub-  of  water  is  82  feet.  There  are  two  entrances 
acriptions  for  purposes  of  irrigation  will  event-  from  the  two  adjacent  tidal  harbors,  each  75 
ually  be  such  as  to  afford  a  fair  interest  on  the  feet  wide,  with  a  depth  of  82  feet  on  the  sill  at 
investment  high  water.    The  surface  area  of  the  dock  is 

The  New  Crotai  A^pedict — ^This  aqueduct  was  1^  acres,  and  the  length  of  quay  nearly  H 

fully  described  in  the'*  Annual  Gycloptedia"  mile.    The  dock -walls  terminate  in  curved 

for  1884,  and  the  details  of  the  work  are  now  *^  toes*'  of  brick  and  concrete,  founded  2  to  2^ 

being  carried  out  substantially  as  there  given,  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  dock.    From  the 

At  this  writing,  about  25,000  feet  of  the  tun-  top  of  these  to  near  low-water  mark,  aand- 

nel  are  completed,  and  the  work  of  excavation  stone  is  used.    Thence  upward  to  the  coping 

is  progressing  at  the  rate  of  about  one  mile  a  the  facing  is  of  finely  dressed  granite  backed 

month.    The  great  dam  at  Quaker  Bridge  has  with   rubble  concrete  and  Portland  cement, 

not  yet  been  definitely  determined  upon.  and  finished  with  massive  granite  copestones. 

Afiedict  at  VealM. — Until  the  sixteenth  cent-  The  retaining  caissons  are  Mr.  Kinipple's  pat- 
ury  Venice  depended  for  drinking-water  upon  ent,  and  were  constructed  by  the  Messrs.  Kin- 
rain-cistems.  Subsequently  a  canal  brought  a  caid,  of  Greenock,  at  a  contract  price  of  $185.- 
supply  from  the  Brenta  to  the  nearest  main-  000.  To  the  top  of  the  caissons  lowering  or 
land,  whence  the  water  was  transported  in  folding  bridges  are  attached,  to  provide  for 
boats  having  a  capacity  of  about  580  gallons,  roadways,  etc  Under  one  of  the  entrances  to 
This  method  was  continued  until  recently,  when  the  dock  is  a  subway,  so  that  transit  is  easy 
the  city  authorities  adopted  the  plans  of  French  from  one  pier-head  to  the  other  when  the  en- 
engineers,  and  the  Venetian  Soci^t^  de  Con-  trance  is  open.  The  caissons,  it  is  said,  can  be 
struction  took  the  work  in  charge,  and  began  hauled  out  of  the  way  or  replaced  in  less  than 
operations  early  in  1880.     The  works  were  five  minntes,  by  a  small  hydrauUo  engine  pro- 
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vided  for  the  purpose.    An  extensive  system  ordinary  stages  of  the  water.   When  necessary, 

of   brick  sheds  and  warehoases  affords  the  however,  a  lock  110  feet  wide  and  600  feet  long 

needed  accommodation  on  the  docks.    When  is  broaght  into  service,  the  gates  of  which  are 

fully  completed,  the  works  in  progress  will  operated  by  turbines  driven    by  the  surplus 

provide  about  88  acres  of  quayage,  and  sev-  water.    This  lock,  it  is  expected,  will  at  all 

eral  miles  of  rails  will  bring  the  entire  harbor  times  admit  the  passage  of  ordinary  river- tows, 

into  direct  communication  with  the  great  Cale-  To  fiU  or  empty  the  lock  requires  but  four  min- 

donian  and  Glasgow  and  Southwestern  Rail-  utes.    To  raise  the  wickets  that  close  the  navi- 

ways.    The  entire  cost  of  the  dock- works  is  gable  priss,  a  *^manoeuvring-boat"  is  broaght 

placed  at  $4,560,000.  into  play,  while  for  the  others,  or  "  weir  wick- 

Tbe  Alfxaidia  Dtd^  at  Hull,  England,  was  also  ets,^^  as  they  are  called,  a  sectional  bridge  is 
completed  in  May.  It  is  2,800  feet  long  by  used.  When  the  wickets  are  raised  they  are 
1,000  feet  wide,  and  contains  46^  surface  acres  held  in  position  by  props,  and  the  surplus  wa- 
of  water,  with  a  depth  of  84^  feet.  The  en-  ter  escapes  through  two-inch  spaces  between 
trance  is  bell-mouthed,  with  a  lock  650  feet  the  wickets.  These  spaces,  however,  can  be 
long  and  85  feet  wide.  The  whole  area  of  the  closed  with  battens  in  case  of  need, 
dock  is  192  acres,  of  which  152  acres  have  Ceatnl  # f  Sand-DiMS. — Some  of  the  most  no- 
been  reclamed  from  the  Humber.  Two  large  table  achievements  of  engineering  are  accom- 
dry-docks  are  connected  with  the  main  dock,  plished  through  judiciously  taking  advantage 
One  of  these  is  500  feet  and  the  other  660  feet  of  the  forces  of  nature.  A  case  in  point  is  d!- 
long,  with  a  width  of  66  feet.  One  peculiar  forded  by  the  moving  sand-dunes  of  Gascony, 
feature  of  the  dock  is  that  it  will  be  filled  with  France.  In  the  last  century  these  were  a  per- 
fresh  water,  thus  avoiding  the  mud  deposits,  petual  menace  to  the  country  bordering  die 
which  entail  an  expense  of  $50,000  a  year  up-  ocean.  In  their  alow  but  inexorable  advance 
on  the  other  Hull  docks.  The  source  of  the  they  buried  whole  villages,  and  covered  fertile 
water  is  the  Holdemess  drain,  a  large  culvert  fields  beyond  hope  of  reclamation.  After  a 
connecting  the  dock  with  this  canal.  long  series  of  experiments,  M.  Breniontier  suc- 

Tkft  Tinlury  Itacks. — The  entrance  to  these  ceeded  in  covering  the  moving  dunes.    Some 

docka,  now  approaching  completion,  is  opposite  46,000  acres  in  area  were  covered  with  a  heavy 

Gravesend,  on  the  Thames,  below  London,  forest  growth.    This  was  successful  so  far  as 

This  entrance  is  100  yards  wide,  and  leads  into  the  then  existing  dunes  were  concerned,  but 

a  tidal  basin,  where  vessels  can  enter  at  all  new  dunes  form^  along  the  shore  and  threat- 

stagee  of  the  tide.    The  entrance-lock  to  the  ened  to  become  as  formidable  as  their  prede- 

dook  proper  is  80  feet  wide,  and  consists  of  a  cessors,  which,  indeed,  they  began  to  encroach 

lock  with  wrought-iron  gates.    The  walls  are  upon,  in  spite  of  the  forest   It  was  determined. 

Portland  cement  and  concrete.    In  connection  as  reported  by  M.  Chambrelent,  Inspector  ot 

are  graving-docks  with  hydraulic  pumping  ma^  Public  Works,  to  favor  the  formation  near  the 

chinery.    There  is  to  be  a  large  hotel  near  the  ocean  of  a  reversed  dune,  which  should,  as  it 

river- bank,  for  the  accommodation  of  passen-  were,  react  upon  itself.    The  principle  upon 

gers  by  ocean-steamers.    The  work  is  carried  which  a  sand-dune  advances  is  well  known, 

out  under  contract  for  the  East  and  West  In-  Its  windward  slope  is  gradual;  up  this  the  wind 

dia  Dock  Company.  drives  the  sand.    The  leeward  slope  is  steep ; 

The  Davli  Und  Daa. — On  Oct  8  the  Davis  the  sand,  of  course,  settling  at  its  natural  angle 
Island  Dam,  six  miles  below  Pittsburg,  on  the  of  inclination.  This  steep  slope  forms  the  ad- 
Ohio  river,  was  declared  finished.  This  is  de-  vancing  front  of  the  dune.  In  order  to  favor 
signed  to  maintain  the  river  at  a  navigable  the  formation  of  the  reversed  dune,  a  row  of 
depth  the  year  round,  and,  if  it  proves  practi-  palings,  with  somewhat  wide  interstices  be- 
cally  anocessful,  will  doubtless  be  the  forerun-  tween  the  boards,  was  erected  about  180  yards 
ner  of  many  similar  structures.  The  plan  is  from  the  sea.  The  sand  that  passed  between 
not  altogether  new,  but  some  of  its  details  the  board**  flew  a  short  distance  before  falling, 
are  novel.  Similar  dams  exist  in  Europe,  and  while  that  which  struck  the  boards  fell  at  the 
on  the  Monongahela  and  other  slack-water  foot  of  the  fence.  The  result  was  &s  had  been 
rivers  in  this  country.  The  Davis  Island  Dam  anticipated,  a  reversed  dune,  with  a  steep  slope 
was  begun  in  1878,  and  the  work  has  been  to  windward  and  a  gentle  one  to  leeward.  Of 
prosecuted  with  various  interruptions,  owing  coarse  the  sand  soon  reached  the  top  of  the 
to  failure  of  appropriations  and  the  like.  The  fence,  but  this  had  been  provided  for,  and  the 
Government  has  expended  about  $1,000,000  on  fence  was  raised  by  special  machmery,  and  the 
the  work.  It  consists,  in  efiect,  of  800  small  operation  went  on  until  the  seaward  slope  be- 
daros  or  '*  wickets,!*  each  of  which  is  hinged  so  came  so  steep  and  high  that  the  sand  fell  back 
that  it  may  lie  flat  on  the  river-bed  when  there  toward  and  into  the  ocean  faster  than  the  wind 
is  plenty  of  water,  or  be  raised  daring  the  dry  could  drive  it  up  the  incline.  The  final  height 
season  so  as  to  deepen  the  channel  and  raise  of  the  reversed  dune  is  thirty  to  forty  feet  ac- 
the  up-stream  level.  The  line  of  wickets  is  1,228  cording  to  location.  The  inland  slope  is  nxed 
feet  long,  extending  entirely  across  the  river,  by  planting  with  the  Arundo  arenaria^  whose 
Of  tliia,  a  span  of  569  feet  is  given  to  the  navi-  roots  penetrate  the  sand  twelve  or  fifteen  feet, 
gable  opening,  which  is  available  to  all  craft  at  and  which  always  keeps  its  head  above  the 
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sand.    The  resalts  obtained,  according  to  M.  schools,  in  which  secnlar  knowledge  is  princi- 

Ohambrelent,  are  perfectly   satisfactory,   the  pallj  imparted,  and  instruction  in  the  princi- 

movement  of  the  sand  having  been  absolatelj  pies  of  Christianity  is  either  a  subordinate  part 

arrested  in  spite  of  exceptionally  severe  winds,  of  the  work,  or  entirely  prohibited.'*    The 

There  are  other  dangerous  sand-dunes  in  other  missionaries  were  exhorted  to  qualify  them- 

parts  of  the  world,  some  of  them  being  in  this  selves  to  preach  to  the  Japanese  in  the  native 

country,  but  nowhere  else  has  the  problem  of  tongue.    The  catechism  of  the  Association  has 

dealing  with  them  been  successfully  solved.  been  translated  into  the  Japanese  language. 

EVANGEUCAL  ASSOOATIO]!.    The  following  The  Woman's  liTissionary  Society  held   its 
is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the  Evangelicfu  first  annual  meeting  at  Lindsey,  O.,  Sept.  25. 
Association  as  they  were  officially  published  in  The  Board  of  Publication,  at  its  annual  meet- 
September,  1885 :  ing,  Oct.  8,  returned  $467,187  of  *'net  assets,'' 

Number  of  conferences,  26;  of  itinerant  and  gross  receipts  amounting  to  $200,424.  The 
preachers,  1,058 ;  of  local  preachers,  588;  of  publication  of  a  biographical  work  for  Sunday 
members,  128,634 ;  of  baptisms  during  the  year,  schools  and  for  youth  was  recommended.  Tlje 
1,888  of  adults  and  8,717  of  children ;  of  Sun-  publishing  house  is  at  Cleveland,  O. 
day  schools,  2,189,  with  24,227  officers  and  EVfiBITB  OF  1886.  The  most  important  Ameri- 
teachers  and  147,421  pupils ;  of  churches,  can  event  was  the  transfer  of  the  Federal  ad- 
1,728,  having  a  probable  value  of  $8,989,709 ;  ^ministration  from  the  Kepublican  to  the  Demo- 
of  parsonages,  540 ;  probable  value  of  the  same,  cratic  party.  During  the  first  half  of  the  year 
$618,700.  Amount  of  contributions  for  mi»-  the  stagnation  in  business  increased,  and  the 
sions,  $95,987 ;  for  Sunday-school  and  Tract  -accumulation  of  idle  money  in  the  banks  con- 
Union,  $2,406;  "conference  contributions,"  tinned;  but  after  a  recovery  in  the  price  of 
$6,093.  Increase  is  shown  from  the  previous  wheat  there  came  renewed  confidence  in  rail- 
year  of  59  itinerant  ministers,  4,080  members,  roads  and  activity  in  the  iron-trade.  European 
and  6,267  Sunday-school  onpils ;  but  the  con-  nations  sought  relief  for  their  depressed  agri- 
tributions  for  missions  have  fallen  off  $4,-  cultural  and  manufacturing  industries  by  plac- 
895;  those  for  the  Sunday-school  and  Tract  ing  additional  restrictions  on  American  im- 
Union  $88,  and  the  *^  conference  contribu-  ports.  The  diplomatic  annals  of  the  year  are 
tions,"  $340.  filled  with  disputes  over  the  partition  of  the 

The  annual  meetings  of  the  Missionary  So-  outlying  regions  of  the  earth  between  the  £u- 

ciety  and  the  Board  of  Missions  were  held  in  ropean  powers.    The  cruelly  conducted,  unof- 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  2.    The  receipts  to  the  fiolnl  war  between  France  and  China  was  ended, 

several  treasuries  of  the  society  for  the  year  A  disastrous  conflict  over  the  Eastern  question 

had  been :  To  the  General  Treasury.  $16,676 ;  in  Asia  was  scarcely  averted  when  the  Eastern 

to  the  "  European  Treasury,"  $6,201 ;  to  the  question  in  Europe  was  reopened  by  the  Bul- 

*' Heathen  Treasury,"  $9,685;   to  conference  garian  revolution.    The  nationality  principle 

treasuries,  $79,182.     Including  $890  on  ao-  that  now  asserted  itself  afresh  to  the  confusion 

count  of  the  standing  fund  and  $2,000  on  ac-  of  statesmen,  gained  ground  also  in  the  Austrian 

count  of  the  annuity  fund,  the  total  receipts  Empire  and  in  Ireland,  while  in  Prussian  Poland 

had  been  $114,042.     The  expenditures  had  the  iron  Chancellor  adopted  ruthless  means  to 

amounted  to  $186,642.    The  permanent  fund  stamp  out  the  embers  of  Polish  national  spirit 

amounted  to  $67,681,  and  the  real-estate  cur-  The  following  chronicle  summarizes  the  worid's 

rent  fund  to  $4,950.     In  the  '^  Home  Land,"  history  during  the  year : 

or  American  missions,  the  society  returned  448  ,          -mt.            ^i     «.*_*».       ^^ 

•«:o.:/w«<i  «ri.:ok  ^^^A  k^a«  ««««r.i;lii  k^aqk  «»;«  Juniiijl.  The  convention  between  Bussia  and  Ger- 

missions,  which  had  been  supplied  by  486  mis-  ,^ny"^the  subject  of  the  extradition  of  political 

sionanes,  and  returned  84,745  members.    Six  criminals  goes  into  force. 

missions  had  become  self-supporting ,  and  58  2.  Earth-tremors  felt  in  various  parts  of  the  United 

new  ones  had  been  founded.     The  number  of  States.    The  BritUh  flu  hoisted  in  Saint  Lnda  Bay. 

Sunday  schools  connected  with  these  missions  ?^!;?^^ril.^'*2fe:j5l??^^  pj?"'**  a  J?"*  w  ^^"^J?" 

-r«-  trio   «,?»!>  Q  KQi  ^A$^A«.  -.«yi  4^^^^u^^  ^^A  ""'*  o"  ^^c  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  lost  in  the 

was  742,  with  8,581  officers  and  teachers,  and  Spanish  Cortes.    Gen.  Lewal  replaces  Gen.  Campe- 

42,425  pupils.     The  foreign  mission  m  Ger-  non  in  the  French  Ministnr  of  War.    Dynamite  ex- 
many  and  Switzerland  returned  a  small  increase  plosion  in  the  Underffround  Railway  in  London, 
of  membership.    The  mission  in  Japan  had  «•  The  Italian  flag  hoisted  at  Beilul,  on  the  Bed  Sea 

been  visited  by  oneofthe  bishops.   It  returned  T^con^ss  reassembles.    The  Honse  refWs  to 

7  Itinerant  preachers  (including  8  foreigners),  name  a  day  for  considering  the  bankruptcy  bill,  and 

2  local  preachers,  8  churches,  109  members,  2  rejects  the  Hisoock  proposition  to  reduce  internal  reve- 

adults  baptized,  and  5  Sunday  schools,  with  16  nue  duties  by  $40,<»0,000;  the  Mexican  War  pension 

oflScers  and  teachers,  and  an  average  attend-  Jhild'vX*'    The^ldeS's?  Ilfmetw 'JSci^ 

ance  of  215  pupils.     The  management  of  the  ^avor  Jf^the  steaLshV «>nii2^me?on  the  quesii^  o°f 

mission  in  Japan  was  lodged  m  the  hands  of  a  immigrant  head-money.    Gen.  N^rier  reports  a  vic- 

local  committee  at  Tokio,  who  are  to  act  in  tory  over  the  Chinese  at  Muldop. 

concert  with  the  Board  of  Missions  or  its  Ex-  «•  The  House  of  Representatives  passes  the  pension 

ecntfve  Committed  «nd  nBder  their  dij^otion  ;P5S^rf^«^»£iTS.e 6°n5&'^^*;^ 

The  board  declared  by  resolution  that  it  could  the  Oregon  Central  land  forfeiture.    President-elect 

not  approve  "of  the  establishment  of  day-  Cleveland  nngns  the  office  of  Governor  of  New  York, 
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and  Lient.>6oY.  Hill  is  Bworn  in  at  his  BOOoeBSor.  26.  The  Bayard  resolution  in  the  Senate  ezprGssinff 

The  New  York  State  Le^lature  bemns  its  sessions,  horror  for  the  ^namite  outra^  in  London.    Fall  <^ 

The  Portuffuese  occupy  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Congo.  Khartoum.    Effective  occupation  of  Beilul  by  Italian 

Failure  of  Tschinkel,  Bohemian  susar  firm.  marines. 

7.  The  Buckner  bill  to  suspend  the  issue  of  stand-  27.  The  House  of  Representadves  refVises  to  take 
ard  silver  dollars  tabled  in  the  House.  Henry  R.  up  the  Mexican  treaty  bilL  Federal  troops  conoen- 
Harridon,  the  Republican  candidate,  elected  Governor  trated  to  prevent  trespassers  from  entering  the  Indian 
of  Connecticut  by  the  Legislature,  no  candidate  hav-  Territory.  End  of  the  contest  over  the  naval  appro- 
ing  received  a  nugority  at  Uie  polls.  Re-establish-  priations  in  Congress.  Gen\  Gordon  killed  in  Enar- 
ment  of  the  blockaae  at  Formosa.  toum.    Signer  Mandni  declares  on  the  subject  of  the 

8.  The  Reagan  interstate  commerce  bill  passed  by  Assab  exi^tion  that  Italy  tbels  constrained  to  follow 
the  House.  Celebration  of  the  comingr  of  age  of  Prince  the  impulse  given  by  other  great  powers  in  the  mat- 
Kdward  of  Wales.  Madame  Clovis  Hugues  acquitted  ter  of  colonization,  and  that  England  would  not  be 
in  Paris.  jealous  of  Italy  in  the  Red  Sea. 

9.  Financial  crisis  in  Buenos  Ayres.  The  King  of  28.  Sir  Charles  Wilson's  flotilla  arrives  in  si^ht  of 
Spain  visits  the  provinces  devastated  by  earthouake.  Khartoum.  The  natives  rise  against  the  English  at 
Bismarck  explains  his  colonial  policy  in  the  Reicnstag.  Quittah,  on  the  Gold  Coast.    The  St.  Petersburg  Gov- 

10.  Naval  appropriation,  $6,120,165,  passed  by  the  emment  proposes  an  Afghan  boundary-line. 
House.    Persecution  of  Jews  in  Morocco.  29.  The  Senate  rejects  the  Nicaraguan  treaty.    End 

12.  The  chaigcs  against  Lieut.  Garlington  in  con-  of  the  Hocking  valley  strike.    Opening  of  the  Bo- 

necdon  with  the  Greely  Relief  Expedition  dismissed  minion  Parliament. 

by  the  Secretary  of  War.    Treatv  concluded  between  80.  The  Oklahoma  boomers  withdraw  from  the  res- 

^iissia  and  Prussia  for  the  extraciition  of  political  of-  ervation.     The  Vienna  newspapers  reftase  to  print 

fenders.    Disturbances  m  Cambodia.  the  proceedings  of  the  Reicharatb. 

18.  Hawley  resolution  in  the  Senate  on  the  Sher-  81.  Chinese  defeat  at  Kelung. 
man-Davis  letter.    Death  of  Schuyler  Colfax.    Labor 

disturbances  in  South  Bend  and  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  Mnusr  1.  Dynamite  explosion  in  Grand  street, 

Opening  of  the  French  Chambers.    Police  Inspector  New  York.    Extensive  nublic  improvements  under- 

Rnmpf  murdered  by  an  anarchist  in  Frankfort.    In-  taken  by  the  munioipaUtT  of  Madrid  in  order  to 

undation  in  Rome.  fUmish  work  to  the  unemployed. 

14.  Bill  placing  Gen.  Gmnt  on  the  retired  list  2.  TseultDudlev  shoots  O^DonovanRoosa  in  fVont 

passed  by  the  Senate.    The  French  spoliation  claims  of  his  of&ce.    Fresh  Regulator  excesses  in  Kentucky, 

and  Chinese  indenmity  bills  passed  by  the  House.  4.  The  Senate  adopts  the  CuUom  substitute  for  the 

John  P.  Jones  re-elected  Senator  from  Nevada.    Fail-  Reagan  interstate  commerce  bill.    Carroll  D.  Wright 

ure  of  Oliver  Broe.  &  Phillips,  iron  manufacturers,  in  enters  upon  his  office  of  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 

Cleveland.    M.  Jules  Ferry  explains  the  policy  of  the  Statistics  in  Washington.    Lynching  in  Iowa,  Texas, 

French  Government  toward  China,  and  ootains  a  vote  and  Vii^ia. 

of  confldence.  6.  Trmity  signed  between  France  and  the  Intema- 
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15.  Execution  of  Lerpy  in  San  Frandaoo.    Opening  tional  African  Association.    French  victory  at  Don^, 

of  the  Prussian  Diet  song,  in  Tonquin. 

17.  Battle  of  Abu-klea,  near  Metemmeh :  Col.  Fred  6.  The  consular  and  diplomatio  appropriation  bill 

Bnmabv  killed.    The  Panama  revolution  begins.  passes  the  Senate.    Anti-Chinese  excesses  in  Eureka, 

19.  final  dedsion  of  the  Su|>reme  Court  in  the  case  Cal.  The  French  Government  announces  the  exer- 
of  the  Mormon  ClawBon.  Germany,  Austria,  and  Ru»-  cise  of  belli^rent  rights  in  the  China  seas.  Grief 
sia  reply  to  the  Egyptian  proposals  of  the  English  and  dismay  in  England  at  the  news  of  the  capture  of 
Cabinet.  Battle  at  Gnbat,  near  Metemmeh ;  Gen.  Khartoum  bv  the  troop  of  the  Mahdi.  The  Hun- 
Stewart  mortally  wounded.  garian  Chamoer  votes  the  budget  for  1885. 

20.  WilIiamM.Evarts  chosen  tTnited  States  Senator  7.  The  occupation  of  Massowah  by  Italy.  Reins- 
in  New  York,  Voorhees  in  Indiana.  Wilkinson  Call  in  dorf  and  KOculer  executed  for  the  Niederwald  at- 
Florida,  and  Z.  B.  Vance  in  Nortn  Carolina.    Anti-  tempt 

Socialist  bill  introduced  in  the  Austrian  Chamber.  8.  The  news  arrives  at  London  that  Gten.  Gordon 

21.  J.  D.  Cameron  elected  to  the  United  States  was  killed  at  Khartoum.  The  English  Royal  Guards 
Senate  in  Pennsylvania,  OrvUle  H.  Piatt  in  Connecti-  ordered  to  Egypt. 

cut,  Henry  M.  Teller  in  Colorado,  George  J.  Vest  m  9.  Anarchist  demonstration  in  Paris. 

Missouri,  and  John  C.  Spoon  in  Wisconsin.  10.  The  pension  appropriation  bill  passes  the  Sen- 

22.  The  Lower  House  of  Congress  deddes  that  the  ate.  Gen.  £arle  attacks  the  Arab  positions  at  Kir- 
Oregon  Central  Railroad  land  grant  is  forfeited.  The  bekan,  near  Dulka  Island,  winning  a  victoiy  but  los- 
King  of  Spain  returns  to  Madrid  from  his  visit  to  the  ing  his  life.  The  Chinese  repelled  at  Kelung.  Dy- 
soene  of  the  Andalusian  earthquake.  namite  explosion  at  Witkovitz,  in  Moravia. 

2S.  A  French  attack  on  the  Chinese  works  near  11.  The  electoral  votes  counted  in  Congress,  and 

Kelung  repelled.    Minister-President  Tisza  delivera  Cleveland  and  Hendricks  declared  to  be  elected  Presi- 

a  speech  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament  on  the  religious  dent  and  Vioe-President.    Lord  Rosebery  enters  the 

question.    The  Danish  ministry  interpellated  on  the  British  Cabinet.    Reconstitution  of  the  Roumanian 

subject  of  the  neutralization  of  Denmark.  Cabinet  under  the  presidency  of  Bratiano.    A  second 

24.  Criminal  proceedings  entered  against  Martin  expedition  leaves  Naples  tor  the  Red  Sea.  The  Neth- 
snd  his  associates  for  electoral  fraudls  in  Chicazo.  eruinds  Govenunent  annoimce  that  the  question  of 
Sir  Charles  Wilson  embarks  on  the  Nile  for  the  relief  the  Luxemburg  iucoession  has  been  settlod  by  the 
of  Gen.  Gordon.  French  reverse  near  Kelung.  At-  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  Duke  of  Nassau  to  the 
tempt  to  blow  up  the  House  of  Parliament  and  the  throne. 

Tower  of  London  wiUi  dynamite ;  explosions  in  the  12.  The  Senate  passes  the  army  appropriation  bill, 

crypt  of  Westminster  Hall  and  under  the  Peera'  gal-  Prince  Bisroansk's  speech  in  advocacy  ot  a  protective 

lery.  wrecking  the  interior  of  the  western  extremity  duty  on  cereals.    The  Chinese  routed  before  Langson. 

of  tne  House  of  Commons,  and  one  in  the  White  18.  Capture  of  Langson  by  the  French  in  Tonquin. 

Tower,  injuring  16  peraons.    The  Hungarian  Cham-  14.  A  new  ministry  formed  in  Roumania. 

ber  rejects  the  bill  on  the  sulject  of  Roman  Catholic  15.  The  Spanish  ministnr  receives  a  vote  of  confl- 

aatooomy.  deuce  from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

25.  Fighting  at  Kelung.  The  French  senatorial  16.  The  retirement  bill  fbr  Gen.  Grant  foils  of  a 
elections.  The  Derenzis  interpellation  in  the  Italian  two-third  vote  in  the  House.  The  Indian  approprio- 
Chamber  on  the  subject  of  the  expedition  to  the  Red  tion  bill  passed  b;^  the  Senate.  The  House  rejects 
Sea.  the  liquor-trafflo  bill.    Railroad  communications  in- 
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teirapted  by  snow.  The  Bcichstag  approves  the 
frrain  dutieg.  Anti-Oemian  manifestation  at  the  fu- 
neral of  Jules  Valles  in  l*arU.  Gen.  Stewart  dies  of 
hia  wounds. 

17.  The  House  passes  the  legislative  appropriation 
bill.  The  Greek  Chamber  passes  a  vote  of  want  of 
oonfidenoe  in  the  ministry. 

18.  The. bill  aarainxt  foreign  contract  labor  passed 
by  the  Senate.  Proclamation  authorizinir  tlie  mobili- 
zation of  the  English  army  and  militia  reserves.  The 
French  fleet  wins  a  victory  in  the  China  seas. 

19.  The  Senate  passes  the  Texas-Pacific  land  for- 
feiture bill. 

80.  The  agricultural  appropriation  bill  passes  the 
Senate.  Mmin  and  his  companions  convicted  of 
election  irregularities  in  Chicago.  The  Ores^n  Legis- 
lature adjourns  without  electing  a  United  States  Sen- 
ator. The  English  Grenadier  Guards  depart  for  the 
Soudan.    France  declares  rice  contraband  of  war. 

21.  Dedication  of  the  Washington  Monument  in 
Washington.  United  States  liarehal  Gosling  mur- 
dered by  robbers  in  Texas.  Auditor-General  Swaim 
suspended  and  placed  on  half- pay  for  twelve  /ears 
by  sentence  of  oourt-martiaL  The  advance  or  the 
Bussians  in  Central  Asia  reported  in  the  London 
"  Times." 

28.  Lord  Edward  Fitsmaurice  says  in  the  Brit&ih 
House  of  Commons  that  the  Bussian  ambassador  de- 
nied the  truth  of  the  rumor  that  there  had  been  an 
advance  upon  Herat. 

28.  The  PoAt-Offloe  appropriations  voted  bv  the 
Senate,  and  the  naval  appropriations  by  the  House. 
Proclamation  of  military  law  in  Bechuanaland  and 
arrest  of  Niekerk.  The  biU  for  the  reform  of  the 
Hungarian  House  of  Lords  passed  by  the  Chamber. 
The  French  Chamber  vote  against  the  surtax  on  grain. 
A  third  Italian  expedition  departs  fh>m  Naples  for 
the  Bed  Sea.  Upon  an  understanding  with  England, 
Italian  forces  occupy  Assab  and  Bcical. 

24.  The  bill  autnorizing  the  President  to  negotiate 
for  the  purohase  of  Indian  rights  in  the  Oklahoma 
lands  approved  by  the  Senate.  Yunnanite  troops  at- 
tempt to  storm  Tuyen  Quan. 

25.  The  French  commercial  treaty  with  Burmah 
published. 

26.  The  Berlin  Conference  signs  the  general  act  of 
the  Congo,  and  dissolves. 

27.  The  sundry  civil  appropriation  bill  passed  by 
the  House ;  also  the  substitute  for  the  river  and  har- 
bor appropriation  bill.  Lettera  patent  granted  to  the 
German  Colonization  Association,  placing  their  acqui- 
sitions in  Africa  under  the  Gennan  protectorate.  The 
vote  of  censure  on  the  Egvptian  poli^  of  the  British 
Government  rejected  by  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
adopted  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  vote  of  8  to  1. 
Arrests  of  Anarchists  in  Switzerland. 

28.  The  appropriation  for  tbrtiflcation  voted  b^  the 
House.  The  murderers  of  Capt.  Murphy  convicted 
in  New  Orleans. 

Msioh  1.  Bombardment  of  Chinghae  b^  Admiral 
Courbet  The  revolutionary  movement  m  Central 
America  assumes  a  serious  SKpect. 

2.  The  Senate  increases  the  New  Orleans  appropria- 
tion to  $400,000.  The  German  Chancellor  delivers  a 
speech  on  colonial  affairs,  explaining  the  relations 
with  England.  The  German  African  Association  ac- 
quires territory  in  Zanzibar. 

8.  The  fortification  appropriation  voted  by  the 
Senate.  Departure  of  tne  New  South  Wales  con- 
tingent for  the  Soudan  from  Sydney.  The  French 
garrison  at  Tuyen  Quan  rescued.  The  occupation 
of  Zulfikar  Pass  and  of  Sariyasd  by  the  Bussian  out- 

F>sts  announced  by  Lord  Granville  in  the  British 
arliament ;  explanations  demanded  of  the  Bussian 
Government. 

4.  The  House  of  Bepresentatives  adjourns  after 
passing  the  Grant  retirement  by  198  votes  to  78.  In- 
auguration of  President  Cleveland.  The  Senate  of 
the  Forty-ninth  Congress  meets  in  extra  session. 


Senator  Blair  re-elected  in  New  Hampshire.    Capt. 
Couch  and  twelve  other  Oklahoma  boomers  arrested 
as  rebels.    Herbert  Bismarck  in  London. 
6.  The  Cabinet  appointments  announced. 

6.  The  appointOients  of  Secretarieos  Bayard,  Lamar, 
Garland,  Vilas,  Manning.  Endicott,  and  Whitney  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  Furchild,  Assistant-Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  Black,  Commissioner  of  Pensions, 
nominated  by  the  President.  Execution  of  Dr.  G6r- 
sen,  uxoricide,  in  Philadelphia.  Conciliatoiy  declara- 
tions of  Lora  Granville  m  the  House  of  Lords  in 
respect  to  the  German  colonial  policy.  The  Italian 
Chamber  approves  the  sale  of  the  state  railways. 

7.  Walthall  nominated  by  the  Governor  of  Missis- 
sippi to  be  Senator  in  the  place  of  Secretary  Lamar. 
Spanish  sovereignty  over  the  Sulu  Archipelago  for- 
mally recognized  by  Germany  and  England. 

9.  £x-Surg.-Gen.  Wales  summoned  before  a  court 
martial  to  answer  to  charges  of  neglect  of  duty.  Gen. 
Barrios,  President  of  Guatemala,  proclaims  the  union 
of  the  states  of  Central  America,  and  takes  the  field 
with  his  troops  to  render  the  union  effective. 

10.  Sir  Charles  Warren  enters  Booi  Grond.    The 

E reposition  to  reduce  the  annual  recruit  of  the  Spon- 
ih  army  from  70,000  to  40,000  men  rejected  by  the 
Cortes. 

11.  Trial  of  Gen.  Hazen  before  a  court-martial  for 
insubordination.  The  Governor  of  Dakota  vetoes  a 
bill  to  establish  woman  suffrage.  The  Chinese  posi> 
tions  around  Kelung  taken  by  the  French  after  five 
days'  fighting.  An  agreement  on  West  African  ques- 
tions made  by  Count  nerbort  Bismarck  ¥rith  the  uig- 
lish  Government. 

12.  The  President  withdraws  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
and  Spaiush  reciprocity  treaties  from  the  Senat«.  in 
order  that  they  might  be  considered  by  the  new  Ad- 
ministration. Martin  and  Gallagher  sentenced  to  be 
fined  and  imprisoned  for  election  frauds  in  Chicago. 
The  British  Government  demands  explanations  on  Die 
subject  of  Gen.  Komaroff's  advance,  and  at  the  same 
time  begins  to  prepare  for  war. 

18.  The  standing  committees  of  the  Senate,  for  the 
Forty-ninth  Congress,  are  chosen.  Zebebr  Pasha  ar- 
rested in  Cairo,  The  Bntish  Government  rqject  the 
Zulfikar-Maruchak  boundary-lme.  Death  of  Gen. 
Fernandez,  President  of  Costa  Bica.  The  British 
Parliament  votes  £20,000  to  the  family  of  Gen.  Gor- 
don. Gladstone's  speech,  announcing  the  agreement 
of  Buasia  not  to  advance 

14.  The  Bussian  Government  agrees  not  to  advance 
on  the  Afghan  frontier  unless  the  Afghans  advance. 

15.  The  opponentB  of  the  Gould  administration  of 
the  Wabash  JSailroad  system  win  their  case. 

16.  Lynch-murders  m  Arkansas.  The  revolution- 
ists attack  Panama.  The  German  Beiohstag  votes  a 
subsidy  for  trans-oceanic  steamers. 

17.  A  formal  censure  recorded  against  Gen.  Hazen 
by  the  court-martial.  Geo.  Gray  elcicted  Senator  from 
Delaware  in  Secretary  Bayard's  place.  The  United 
States  intervene  with  a  naval  demonstration  in  the 
Central  American  conflict.  The  cattle-duties  bill 
passed  by  the  French  Chamber.  The  Bekrian  Cham- 
ber resolves  to  present  an  address  to  the  King  on  the 
happ^  conclusion  of  tJie  Berlin  Conference  and  the 
creation  of  the  Free  State  of  the  Congo.  The  French 
blockade  Pakhoi. 

18.  The  murderer  Cluverius  arrested  inVimnia. 
The  Danish  Folkething  adopt  the  address  to  the  King 
askingthe  dismissal  of  the  ministers. 

19.  The  President  appoints  Porter  Assistant-Seore- 
tarr  of  State ;  Atkins,  from  Tennessee^  Chief  of  the 
Indian  Bureau ;  Mont^mery,  ttom  Michigan,  Chief 
of  the  Patent-Ofiice :  Durham,  from  Kentucky,  first 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasur>' ;  Hay,  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, First  Assistant-Postmaster^General ;  Pendle< 
ton,  fr^om  Ohio,  Minister  to  Berlin;  MoLane,  from 
Maryland,  Minister  to  Paris ;  Phelps,  from  Vermont, 
Minister  to  London ;  Jackson,  from  Geoi]||^  Ikfinister 
to  Mexico;  Maldrow,  from  Mississippi.  Assistant- 
Secretary  of  the  Interior;  Sparks,  from  IllinoiB,  Land 
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CoiiiminioD«r;  «nd  McConTille,  from  Ohio,  Beviser 
of  Aooounts  for  the  Post-Offloe  Depftitment.  Con- 
veDtions  with  Hezioo,  providiD|r  for  the  regulation  of 
the  boundary,  and  prolonging  the  term  for  ratitying 
the  treaty  of  oommerce,  approved  by  the  S«uite.  The 
Austrian  Chamber  votes  the  budget. 

20.  The  freedom  of  wonhip  bill  paaaed  to  a  third 
reading  in  the  New  York  State  Senate.  James  A. 
Berry  cho^n  to  succeed  Garland  as  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. The  Ohio  Lesishiture  agrees  on  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  abdiahing  the  October  elections. 
Secretary  Whitney  asks  for  an  accounting  from  John 
Eoach,  and  orders  an  investigation  of  the  Navy  De- 
parbneot.  Gen.  Graham  advances,  expelling  the 
Araba  from  their  poeltions  at  Hasheen. 

21.  King  Christian  replies  with  a  rebuke  to  the  ad- 
dress of  the  Folkething. 

22.  The  BriUah  sba^ly  attacked  by  the  Arabs  near 
Suakin. 

88.  The  Edmunds  anti-polygamy  law  declared  con- 
stitutional by  the  Supreme  Court  Thie  French 
Chamber  passes  the  bill  re-establishing  §eruHn  ds 

24.  The  sentence  afisinst  Martin  and  Gallafirher,  in 
Chicago,  suspended.  The  forfeited  lands  of  the  Texas 
Pacific  Kailroad  Company  are  declared  open  tor  settle- 
ment. The  British  sariba  near  Suakin  again  assailed. 
BarrioB  inyades  Salvador. 

25.  The  redistricting  of  Pennsylvania  completed  by 
the  Legislature.  The  mounted  police  attacked  by  the 
Winnipeg  rebels. 

26.  The  Niagara  Park  bill  In  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature.   Altercation  in  the  Ohio  Legislature. 

27.  The  French  Senate  agree  to  the  surtax  on  for- 
eign wheat.  The  Britisb  House  of  Commons  approves 
the  Egyptian  financial  sffreement.  The  British  troops 
retire  from  KortL  The  Kiel  rebellion  begins  in  Nortn- 
we«t  Canada. 

28.  Costa  Bica,  Nicaragua,  and  Salvador  form  an 
alliance  to  resist  the  President  of  Guatemala,  who 
crosses  the  frontier  of  Salvador  with  16,000  men. 

29.  Anid-Semitic  riot  in  Liptau,  Hungaiy.  The 
Peffcadores  Islands  occupied  by  the  French. 

30.  Cox  appointed  Minister  to  Turkey,  and  PearKon 
Postmaster  tk  New  York  dty.  The  news  of  the 
French  evacuation  of  Lszigson  and  the  wounding  of 
Gen.  Kegrier  reaches  Pam.  Encounter  at  PeT\jdoh 
between  the  troo^  of  Qen.  Komaroff  and  the  A&hans, 
who  abandon  their  camp  and  evacuate  the  distnct.  In 
consequence  of  the  oheok  at  Langson  the  Ferry  minis- 
try rwflms. 

81.  The  Americsn  ship  Colon  seized,  and  Aspinwall 
set  on  fire,  by  the  revolutionists  of  PanamiL  An  an- 
cient Boman  street  discovered  near  the  Forum. 

April  1.  The  Bepnblicans  win  the  State  election  in 
Bhode  Island.  Aspinwall  burned  by  the  insurgents. 
Celebrstion  of  the  seventieth  anniversary  of  Prince 
Biamarok's  birth,  and  the  fiftieth  of  his  entrance  into 
official  life ;  he  is  presented  witii  the  estate  of  SchGn- 
hausen  ana  1,200,000  marks  as  a  popular  testimonial. 
The  sesnon  oi  the  Danish  Parliament  closed  by  royal 
decree,  and  a  provisional  financial  law  promulgated. 
The  Chinese  uovemment  oflSsra  to  main  peace  with 
France. 

2.  American  troops  and  marines  sent  to  Aspinwall 
to  protect  the  freedom  of  communications  between 
Panama  and  Colon.  Close  of  the  extraordinair  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate.  The  freedom  of  worship  bill  car- 
ried in  the  New  York  State  Senate.  The  House  re- 
jects the  ooiiTict-labor  bill.    Death  of  Lord  Caimee. 

S.  Qen. .  Graham's  force  occupies  Tamsi  Springs. 
Preliminaries  of  peace  between  France  and  China 
aigned  at  Paris.  Seversl  German  officers  arrested  for 
treason. 

4.  President  Barrios  is  defeated  and  killed  at  Chsl- 
chuan.    Visit  in  Vienna  of  the  King  and  Queen  of 

^  6.  Viotory  cf  the  Fnsionists  in  the  Michigan  clec- 
taensL    Bepublican  success  in  Cindnna^    municipal 
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elections  in  Chicago.    A  French  ministiy  formed  un- 
der the  presidency  of  M.  Brisson. 

i.  A  commission  appointed  to  examine  the  dispatch- 
boat  Dolphin. 

8.  The  Indians  attack  Fort  Htt,  on  the  North  Sas- 
katchewan, and  are  repelled  by  the  garrison,  which 
subsequently  withdraws  and  escapes  to  Battletbrd. 
Floquet  elected  President  of  the  French  Chamber. 
The  French  Chambers  a4)oum,  after  voting  a  credit  of 
160,000,000  for  Tonquin.  The  Viceroy  of  India  holds 
a  grana  durbar  witn  the  Ameer  of  A%hani»tan  at 
Rawul  Pindi.  Mobilization  and  massing  of  Indian 
troops  on  the  Afghan  ih)ntier.  The  "Bosphore 
Egyptien  "  suppressed. 

9.  Bank  failuro  in  Norfolk,  Va.  The  "  Shenan- 
doah "  lands  150  men  at  Panama.  The  Indians  mas- 
sacre the  whites  at  Frog  Lake,  in  Winnipeg.  The 
news  of  the  encounter  at  Peqjaeh  gives  rise  to  fears 
in  England  and  throughout  Europe  of  an  Anglo- 
Bussiim  war. 

10.  Secretary  Bayard  refVises  to  interfere  in  behalf 
of  Irish -Amencan  dynamiters  in  Loudon.  The  pre- 
liminaries of  peace  between  France  and  China  ratified 
by  the  French  Government. 

14.  Discovery  of  the  Preller  murder  in  St. 
Louis. 

15.  Final  passage  of  the  Niagara  Park  bill  in  the 
New  York  Assembly.  The  Prince  of  Wales  visits 
Ireland.  Gen.  de  dourcy  appointed  ooramander*in- 
chief  of  the  French  forces  in  Annam. 

Id.  The  Central  American  Bepublics  conclude  t 
peace. 

17.  President  Arthur's  order  in  relation  to  throw- 
ing the  Winnebsgo  reservation  open  to  settlement 
revoked. 

18.  LynchinjBr  in  Missouri.  Beappearanoe  of  the 
cholera  m  Spain. 

19.  Death  of  ConstanUne  Bosetd,  Bonmanian  states- 
man. 

20.  The  Federal  Supreme  Court  decides  In  favor  of 
the  State  crediton  in  the  matter  of  the  Virginia  bonds 
and  coupons.  The  grand  jury  in  Chicago  takes  action 
in  the  matter  of  corrupt  practices  in  the  city  eleo- 
^ons.  Death  of  Gustav  Nachtuvl,  German  explorer 
and  special  comndssioner  in  Axrica.  The  Beichstag 
aporoves  the  cattle  duties.  Turkey  declares  her  neu- 
trality. 

21.  The  King  of  the  Belgians  announces  his  inten- 
tion to  assume  the  title  of  Sovereign  of  the  Congo 
State.  The  British  ministry  ask  for  a  credit  of  £11,- 
000,000  for  mobilixation.  The  English  reserves  called 
out. 

22.  United  States  Treasurer  Wyman  resigns  and  is 
succeeded  by  C.  B.  Jordan.  Prominent  Mormons  ar- 
rested for  polygamy  in  Utah.  Cyclone  in  Texas. 
Prorogation  of  the  Austrian  Beichsrath.  Newspapen 
in  Vienna  confiscated  for  publishing  the  Liberal  man- 
ifesto. 

28.  Explosion  in  the  Admiralty  offices  in  London. 
Anglo-French  dispute  over  the  suppression  of  the 
**  ^OThore." 

24.  The  French  Government  breaks  oif  official  re- 
lations with  the  Egyptian  ministry.  Gen.  Middleton 
hss  a  disastrous  encounter  with  the  rebels  at  Fish 
creek,  on  the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan.  American 
marines  occupy  Panama.  Col.  Otter  relieves  the  gar- 
rison of  Battleford,  besieged  by  Cree  Indians. 

25.  An  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  breaks  out  in 
Plymouth,  Pa.  Death  of  Queen  Emma  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands. 

26.  Further  arohaological  discoveries  on  the  Pala^ 
tine  Eill.  The  American  troops  withdraw  fnm  the 
town  of  Panama. 

27.  Dickson,  foreman  of  the  jury  in  the  first  Star 
Boute  trial,  scquitted  of  the  charges  rsised  against 
him.    Irish  bishops  received  by  the  Pope. 

29.  Gov.  Hill,  of  New  York,  vetoes  the  census  bill. 
Enei^lj(etac  measures  taken  against  the  cattle-plague 
in  the  West. 

80.  Keiley,  finom  Virginia,  after  the  refhaal  of  the 
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Italian  Qovemment  to  receive  him,  is  appointed  Min- 
ister to  Vienna.  Aispura  surrenders  unconditionally 
to  the  Qovemment  troops  in  Panama. 

ICay  1.  Four  constables  shot  by  cattle- thieves  in  the 
Indian  Territory.  The  Peruvian  Government  troops 
defeated  by  Caccres  at  Ayacucho.  The  Irish  bishops 
and  the  cardinals  oonfer  in  Borne.  Earthquake-shocks 
in  Austria. 

2.  The  Mormons  address  a  petition  and  complaint 
to  the  President.  Opening  of  the  Hungarian  Na- 
tional Exposition  at  Buda-Pesth.  A  new  ministry 
formed  in  Greece.  The  International  Exlubition  at 
Antwerp  opened.    Eruption  of  Vesuvius. 

8.  A  treaty  concluded  at  Bogota  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  tne  United  States  and  the  Colombian  Gov- 
ernment for  the  joint  preservation  of  order  on  the 
Isthmus.  Biel  and  his  half-breeds  beaten  by  Gen. 
Middleton  at  Battleford.  The  decree  for  the  sup- 
pression of  Uie  "  Bosphore  "  rescinded,  and  an  apology 
made  to  Franco  by  tne  Egyptian  Government 

4.  Decii*ion  of  tlie  Supreme  Court  against  repudi- 
ation in  Tennessee  andViiginla.  Reunion  of  Union 
and  Confederate  veterans  oh  the  Gettysburg  battle- 
field. A  labor  disturbance  suppressed  by  the  militia 
in  Leman,  111. ;  several  strikers  killed.  A  new  An- 
glo-Kussian  agreement  announced.  Col.  Otter's  flying 
column  attacKs  Poundmaker's  Indians  in  Manitoba. 
G^i.  Lumsdon  recalled. 

6.  The  Oklahoma  boomers  retire.  A  ruffian  in 
Colorado  shot,  after  killing  seven  persons.  Delaforgc, 
of  the  Extreme  Left,  chosen  Vice-President  of  Vie 
French  Chamber. 

6.  A  forest  protection  bill  passed  in  the  New  York 
Ix^slature.  Postmaster  Palmer,  in  Chicago,  re- 
moved. 

7.  The  printing  of  one  and  two  dollar  greenbacks 
is  stopped.  An  sssault  of  the  Colombian  rebels  on 
Cartagena  repelled.  Death  of  Charles  Bogier,  Bel- 
gian ex-minister. 

8.  After  a  lon^  debate  in  the  Chamber^  the  Italian 
Government  receive  a  vote  of  confidence  in  reguti  to 
their  colonial  policy. 

9.  Conviction  of^Mormons  In  Utah.  Gen.  Ifiddle- 
ton  attacks  Rlers  headquarters  at  Batoohe.  Closure 
of  the  Prussian  Landtag. 

10.  The  Italian  minister,  Mandni,  offers  his  resign 
nation. 

11.  The  British  Parliament  votes  the  war  credit. 
The  English  Government  announces  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  intended  advance  into  the  Soudan,  and 
the  withdrawal  of  the  expeditionary  force  to  Assouan 
and  Wady  Haifa.  Gen.  Middleton  renews  the  attack 
on  Batoohe  and  routs  the  half-breeds. 

12.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Oolman  charges 
his  predecessor  with  mismana^ment.  The  redistri- 
bution bill  ]^8ses  the  House  of  Commons. 

18.  The  President  receives  a  deputation  of  Mor- 
mons. 

14.  Postmaster-Geneiul  Vilas  issues  a  circular  to 
members  of  Congress  in  relation  to  *^  offensive  par^ 
tisans"  in  the  post-offices.  Louis  Biel  sumnders 
himself. 

16.  End  of  the  resrular  session  of  the  New  York 
Legislature,  and  calling  of  an  extraordinary  session 
by  Gov.  Hill.  Cydoncs  and  water-spouts  in  Ne- 
braska and  Kansas.  Embarkation  ot  the  BriUsh 
troops  at  Suakin  ordered.  Reconstitution  of  the  Ser- 
vian ministry.  The  German  Reichstag  adjourns  after 
passing  the  tariff  bills. 

16.  Bankruptcy  of  Mdor  Burke,  Director-General 
of  the  Now  Orleans  Exhibition. 

17.  A  band  of  Apaches  go  upon  the  war-path  in 
New  Menoo ;  depredations  are  committed  in  Arizona 
also  by  Indians.  President  Zaldivar,  of  San  Salva- 
dor, resigns. 

18.  The  dedsion  in  the  Ford  murder-trial  confirmed 
bv  the  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana.  The  last  section 
(NT  the  Canadian  Padflo  Bdlroad  completed.  The 
evacuation  of  Suakin  begun.  Rupture  or  the  Anglo- 
SpanUh  oommerdal  treaty  negotiations.    Cunnmg- 


ham  and  Burton,  the  London  dynamiters,  ooodemned 
to  imprisonment  for  life. 

19.  Gen.  Log«n  chosen  United  States  Senator  ia 
Illinois  after  a  long  contest.  The  siege  of  Carta^na 
raised  by  Coiorobun  troops.  Visit  in  Vienna  of  the 
Kingof  Servia. 

20.  Death  of  ez- Secretary  Frelinghnyscn.  The 
Hungarian  Parliament  doses  its  session.  Gennany, 
France,  Austria,  and  Russia  protest  sgainst  the  tax- 
ation of  Egyptian  coupons. 

21.  The  evacuation  of  Don^la  by  the  British  be- 
gun. The  German  New  Guinea  Assooiation  char- 
tered. 

22.  The  New  York  Legislature  acHonms  after  oiact* 
ing  a  census  bill.  Skiraush  with  Indian  marauders 
in  the  Mogallon  mountains.    Death  of  Victor  Hugo. 

28.  Lord  Bosebeiy  in  Berlin. 

24.  Confiiot  between  Paria  SodaUsts  and  police  in 
Pdre  Lachaise  oemetonr. 

26.  Fight  between  united  States  troops  and  Gero- 
nimo's  Indians  on  tlie  Blue  river  in  Arizona.  Secre- 
taiy  Whitney  orders  an  investigation  of  the  Mare 
Island  navy-vard-.  In  accordance  with  a  judgment  of 
the  Federal  Court  in  Richmond,  the  Vii^inia  treasury 
officials  are  compdled  to  honor  the  coupons  of  State 
bonds. 

26.  Surrender  of  Poundmaker.  The  Kin^  and 
Queen  of  Roumania  in  Vienna. 

27.  Severe  tornado  in  Waco.  Texas.  Ceremonious 
inauguration  of  the  canal  leading  to  the  port  of  St. 
PetersbuTs.  General  election  m  Austria  begins. 
Victory  of  the  Government  forces  over  Caeeres  at 
Huancayo.  Gen.  Strange  attacks  Big  Bear  in  Mani- 
toba, and  is  driven  back. 

28.  Lockout  of  Jaborers  in  numerous  iron-miUa  of 
Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  and  other  States. 

29.  Bank  failun)  in  Philadelphia. 

80.  The  Russian  Government  adopts  a  conciliatory 
attitude  on  the  question  of  Zulflkar  Pass,  thus  dis- 
pelling the  fears  of  a  war.  Close  of  the  World's  Fair 
in  New  Orleans. 

81.  Destructive  earthquake  at  Serinagor  in  Cash- 
mere. 

Jans  1.  Funeral  of  Victor  Hugo  in  Paria.  Anti- 
Semitic  election  riots  in  Vienna. 

2.  A  riot  of  striking  Italian  and  Hungarian  laboreTv 
occurs  at  Pottsville,  ra.  Death  of  Prince  Carl  Anton 
of  HohenzoUem. 

8.  Terrible  cvdone  at  Aden,  destroying  the  Ger- 
man war-ship  "Augusta  *'  and  many  other  vessels. 

4.  The  cholera  appears  in  Valencia.  The  Swiss 
authorities  expel  twenty-one  Anarchists. 

6.  John  Aufdemorte,  an  employ^  in  the  New  Or- 
leans sub-treasuiy,  embezzles  $18,000,  and  flees  to 
Mexico. 

6.  Sir  Peter  Lumsden's  return  to  London.  Cholera 
breaks  out  in  the  province  of  Valencia  and  neighbor- 
inff  distriota. 

1.  Cyclone  in  Dubuque,  Iowa.  Small-poz  epidemic 
in  Montreal ;  sanitary  precautions  tsken  by  tne  New 
York  Board  of  Health.  The  bill  to  establish  wenUin 
d4  Ud$  passes  the  French  Chamber.  The  British 
ministry  defeated  in  the  vote  on  the  beer  and  spirit 
duties. 

9.  United  States  Mamhal  Lot  Wright  removed. 
Signature  of  the  Franco-Chinese  treaty  of  peaoe. 

10.  Mr.  Gladstone  announces  in  the  Commons  the 
intention  of  the  ministrv  to  hand  in  their  resigna- 
tions. The  Suez  Canal  Blockaded  by  the  dnking  of 
a  bagger. 

11.  Toraker  nominated  for  the  governorship  by  the 
Republicans  of  Ohio.    Cholera  breaks  out  in  Madrid. 

12.  Land  Commissioner  Sparks  recommends  the 
abrogation  of  the  Maxwell  land  grant  in  New  Mcxioo. 
The  postal  subsidy  for  the  tnns-oceanio  mail  service 
rendered  non-eflbctive  by  the  dedsion  of  the  Execu- 
tive. Disturbanoe  in  Sprinirrale,  Maine,  caused  by 
the  enforcement  of  prohibition.  The  Queen  aocefttH 
the  resignation  of  toe  British  Cabinet,  and  calls  on 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  to  form  a  new  nunistry. 
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18.  Endof  the  Austrian  elections. 

14.  Storms  and  whirlwinds  in  the  Northwest.  End 
of  the  Suez  Canal  Conference  in  Paris,  and  of  the  Sani- 
tary Conference  in  Rome.  The  earthquakes  in  Cash- 
mere oontinae^  eansing  thousands  of  deaths. 

15.  End  of  the  lock-out  in  the  iron>works  of  the  Pitt<«- 
buTg  diiitrict.  The  cholera  spreads  in  Spain.  Death 
of  Prince  Frederick  Charles  or  Prussia,  and  of  Admiral 
Courhet. 

16.  The  Legislatare  of  Bhode  Island  re-elects  Blair 
to  the  United  btates  Senata.  Lynching  outrage  in  the 
Indian  Territory.  Qen.  Grant  taken  to  Mount  Mc- 
Gregor. The  Pittsburg  iron  strike  ends  in  a  com- 
promise. 

17.  Jndge  Stallo  nominated  Minister  to  Italy  by 
President  Cleveland.  A  renewed  discussion  in  the 
Italian  Chamber  on  the  colonial  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment results  in  a  m^ority  for  the  ministij  of  only 
three  votes;  the  ministers  proffer  their  resi/nations. 
Labor  disturbence  in  Br&nn,  Austria.  Death  of 
Field  -  Doaishai  Mantoofibl,  Stadtholder  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine. 

18.  Bee.  Whitney  asks  of  the  Attorney-General  an 
opinion  on  the  legality  of  rqecting  the  Dolphin. 

19.  A  claim  raised  for  the  payment  of  $20,000  to  the 
Government  by  the  late  Agricultural  Commissioner 
Loring.  Arrival  of  the  Bartholdi  statue  of  Liberty 
in  New  York.  King  Alfonso  insists  npon  visiting  the 
cholera  districts,  but  is  restrained  by  tne  threat  m  the 
mtnisterB  to  resign. 

81.  Toraadoea  in  the  West  and  Sooth.  Lynching 
of  five  men  in  Texas.  Death  of  Mnmiani,  Italian 
ststesmaiL 

22.  Death  of  El  Mahdi. 

jiS.  The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  accepts  office  in  Eng- 
land and  forms  a  ConservaUve  Cabinet. 

84.  K  L.  Hedden  appointed  Collector,  H.  6.  Beattie 
Surveyor,  and  8.  W.  Burt  Naval  Officer  in  the  New 
York  Costom-House. 

85.  An  agreement  oome  to  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Canadian  Governments  in  regard  to 
provisiooallj  prolonging  the  flaherv  treaty.  Sir  Na- 
thaniel Rothschild  created  a  peer,  tne  first  Jew  in  the 
UouM  of  Lords. 

26.  Sanguinary  encounter  between  Mexican  troops 
and  Initiana  on  the  Arizona  frontier.  News  of  the 
death  of  OliTier  Pdn  in  the  Soudan  confirmed. 

27.  Director  of  the  MintBurchard  suspended  ttom 
office ;  Jones  T.  Kimball  appointed  his  successor. 

29.  A  disturbance  made  by  Poles  in  Toledo.  Lynch- 
ing of  twelre  men  in  the  Indian  Territory.  The  Rou- 
manian legislature  imposes  a  60  per  cent  surtax  on 
tlie  products  of  France  and  other  ooontriea  not  pro- 
tected br  treaty. 

80.  Tne  Italian  ministerial  crisis  ends  in  the  retire- 
ment of  Kancini,  Depretia  taking  the  portfolio  of 
Foreign  AiSurs  pvoviaioDally. 

JfJj  1.  The  Pteeident  makes  important  appoint-' 
mcnta.  Secretary  Manning  declares  for  dvil-service 
reform.  Mackin  condemned  to  five  years*  imprison- 
ment for  eleetoral  frauds.  Strike  of  street-car  drivers 
in  Chicago.  The  shoemaker,  Lieske,  is  condemned 
to  death  for  the  mnrder  of  Police  Counoalor  Rumpf 
inFruikfort. 

8.  The  Central  and  South  American  commission's 
report  oa  commercial  relations  with  Chili  and  Pern  is 
published.  King  Alfonso  visits  the  cholera  suffBrers 
in  Aranjnei  ineof^nito. 

5.  MaJfOolm  Hay.  First  Assistant-Poetmaster-Gen- 
eral,  resigns,  and  is  replaced  by  A.  £.  Stevenson. 
Civil  war  breaks  oot  a^ain  in  Peru. 

4.  The  New  York  Sch&tsencorps  are  received  in 
pand  B^k  at  Bittgen-<m-the-Rhine. 

6.  Sedretary  Lamar  \n  requested  to  exnel  the  cattle 
kincs  fhmi  the  Indian  Territory.  Lord  Salisbury  de- 
clares hia  |>oU<7.  The  oholem  breaks  out  in  Toulon 
and  Manedles. 

7.  End  of  the  ear-drivers*  strike  in  Chioaa;o.  The 
*'  Pan  Kali  Gaaette  "  hegms  to  publish  its  diJMlosares 
ofionnonlitj. 


8.  An  sgricultural  convention  b  held  in  Washings 
ton.  The  trial  of  the  ca^e  of  Paymai»ter-General 
Smith  begins  in  Washington.  State  Convention  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Republicans. 

10.  The  French  Chamber  votes  an  appropriation  for 
the  education  of  every  seventh  child  in  poor  famiiica. 

11.  The  negotiations  for  a  commercial  treaty  with 
Spain  are  broKen  off. 

12.  Attorney-General  Garland  delivers  his  opinion 
to  the  effect  that  the  "  Dolphin  '*  should  not  txi  ao- 
oepted  by  the  Government,  Attempt  to  kill  the  Em- 
peror Wuhelm  at  Ems. 

18.  Important  decision  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Lands  regarding  grants  to  rsilroad  oompaniet>.  Labor 
strikes  in  East  Saginaw  and  Bay  City,  Mich.,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  Meriden,  Conn.,  and  other  places. 

14.  Labor  disturbance  in  Cleveland.  Labor  troub- 
les at  Trebitsch,  in  Moravia.  Failure  of  the  Munster 
Bank  in  Dublin. 

16.  Republican  State  Convention  in  Viripnia.  The 
Niagara  Park  opened  with  public  ceremonies. 

17.  Ovation  to  American  Turners  in  Dresden* 

19.  A  Kentucky  feud  ends  in  a  trinle  mnrder. 

20.  Opening  of  the  Monetary  Conference  in  Paris. 

21 .  Kaiser  Wilhelm  arrives  at  Gastein. 

82.  Lynchinff  outrs^e  in  Louisiana.  Disturbance  at 
the  funeral  of  uio  SocialiKt  Hillcr  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Moin. 

83.  Death  of  Gen.  Grant  Proclamation  of  fhe 
President  requiring  the  cattle -men  to  vacate  the 
Chevenue  and  Arapahoe  reservations.  Marriage  of 
the  Princess  Beatrice  of  England  to  Prince  Heniy  of 
Battenberg. 

84.  ProL  Hilgard,  of  the  Coast  Survey,  is  removed. 
Failure  of  the  brokers,  Babcook  &  Andrews,  of  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. 

87.  A  deputation  of  cattle-owners  waits  upon  Presi- 
dent Cleveland.  Charges  of  gross  violation  of  the 
civil-service  law  brought  against  Postmaster  Jones,  of 
Indianapolis,  are  inve^tiffated. 

88.  Tne  twelve  months'  strike  of  the  ooal-miners 
of  Mount  CarmeL  Pa.,  comes  to  an  end.  Death  of 
Sir  Moses  Monteflore. 

81.  Philip  S.  Wales,  late  Suigeon-General  of  the 
Navy,  is  suspended  for  Ave  yean*,  with  half  pay,  for 
grosa  neglect  of  duty,  by  a  court-martial.  The  Pa- 
cific Mailand  other  steainship  companies  reAise  to  re- 
new their  mail  oontraota. 

Aagut  1.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  appoints  a 
oommisaon  to  investigate  the  business  metnods  of 
the  department 

8.  Storm  and  cloud-bunt  in  Philadelphia.  A  threat- 
ening article  against  France  in  the  official  "  North 
German  Gaxette." 

6.  The  Civil-Service  Reform  Association  commends 
the  official  oonrse  of  the  President  The  complaints 
against  the  Indianapolis  postmaster  are  dismibsed  as 
without  foundation.  The  Paris  Monetary  Conference 
adjourns  to  the  1st  of  October. 

6.  Meeting  of  the  Emperort  Wilhelm  and  Franz 
Josef. 

7.  The  Government  undertakes  to  complete  the 
vessels  begun  on  the  Roach  contracts.  Minister 
Keiley*s  appointment  is  canceled  ailer  the  definite 
official  refusal  of  the  Vienna  Government  to  receive 
him.  The  Secretary  of  War  issues  an  order  for  offi- 
cers on  special  detail  to  r^oin  their  oorpa.  The  Presi- 
dent goes  on  vacation. 

10.  The  liberation  of  the  American  citiaen  Santos, 
in  Ecuador,  is  officially  announced  in  the  State  De- 
partment The  Oklahoma  trespassers  break  up  their 
camp  near  Caldwell.  Kanaas,  and  dispene.  Opening 
of  tne  International  Telegraph  Cons^ress  in  Berlin. 
Admiral  Paschen  forcea  the  Sultan  of  Zansbar  to  give 
in  by  means  of  an  ultimatum. 

12.  Count  Kalnoky  visits  Prince  Bismarck  at  Yardn. 

18.  End  of  the  strike  in  the  Saginaw  valley.  Ex- 
citement in  Spun  at  the  reportea  annexation  of  the 
Caroline  Islands  by  Germany. 

14b  Claims  of  the  Northern  Padfic  Railroad  Com- 
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SroloDgs  for  one  year 
„  in.    UladBtone'fl  election 

ed  period  for  whi8k7.    The  £zeoutive  Committee  of  manifesto  appeanr  Count  Taafe  strengthene  tbe  min- 

the  Irish  National  League  meets  in  Chicago.    Count  iaterial  mti^ority  in  the  Austrian  upper  house  by  the 

SchOnbom  installed  as  Fiince- Archbishop  of  Prague,  creation  of  new  peers. 

16.  The  murderer  Maxwell  is  brought  oack  to  St.  19.  The  prosecution  of  the  perpetrators  of  outropes 
Louis.  Warlike  intimations  dropped^  French  min-  upon  Chinamen  in  Wyoming  is  demanded  by  the 
isters  at  the  unveiling  of  a  statue  to  Gen.  Chanzy  at  representatives  of  the  Chinese  Government. 

Le  Mans.  21.  Five  Chinamen  are  murdered  in  Idaho.    Divia- 

17.  The  Texas  Land^ffioe  is  charged  with  defraud-  ion  in  tbe  Austrian  Constitutional  par^  and  forma* 
ing  the  State  of  $2,000,000.  tion  of  a  German  club. 

18.  Strike  oflaborers  on  the  Wabash  system  of  rail-  22.  The  American  Forest  Protection  Convention 
roads.  meets  in  Boston.    Mobilization  of  the  Servian  army. 

19.  Aoanal  conference  in  Utica,  N.  T.,  declares  for  Prince  Alexander  of  Bulgaria  makes  his  entrjr  into 
the  improvement  of  the  Erie  Canal  without  aid  from  Philippopolis.  Kriffler,  the  Vienna  swindler,  is  con- 
the  Federal  Government.  demned  to  prison  for  seven  years. 

20.  Gov.  Hoadly  renominated  by  the  Democrats  of  23.  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  President  of  the  CivU-Serv- 
Ohio.                                            "  ice  Commission,  hands  in   his  resignation,    which 

28.  Demonstration  in  Madrid   against  Germany.  President  Clevebnd  declines  to  accept  before  Nov.  1. 

Erroneous  arrest  of  five  Englishmen  in  Frankfort-on-  The  Bepublicans  of  New  York  nommatc  Ira  Davcn- 

the-Main.  port  for  Governor.    Tbe  eleventh  annual  meeting  of 

24.  SodaUstic  disturbance  in  Amsterdam.  tbe  Bankers'  Assodation  is  held  in  Chicaffo.    The 

25.  Ddath  of  ex-Gov.  Fenton.  A  colored  corporal  apology  of  tbe  Spanish  Government  for  insults  to  the 
in  the  regular  army  lynched  in  Dakota.  Meeting  of  Gennan  flag  in  tJie  Madrid  riots  is  accepted  by  Ger- 
the  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Bussia  in  Kremsier.    The  many. 

Burgomasters  of  Higa  and  Bevel  are  removed  by  the  24.  Gov.  Hill  is  nominated  for  the  Democratic  gu- 

Cmut  for  using  the  German  language.    Execution  of  bematorial  candidate  in  New  York. 

Gen.  Prestan  m  Panama  for  the  burning  of  Aspin-  25.  In  a-flght  with  the  Apaches  in  Arizona  the 

wall.  Federal  troops  make  prisoners  of  46  red-skins.    The 

26.  A  murderer  lynched  in  Texas  after  killing  eight  Pope  of  Bome  accepts  the  roU  of  mediator  between 
people.    Czech  demonstration  agiunst  the  Germans  Germany  and  Spain  in  the  Caroline  Islands  dispute, 
in  K5nigboff,  Bohemia.  26.  Openinjg  of  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  parli*- 

81 .  The  cattle-men  begin  to  remove  their  herds  from  mentary  sessions, 

the  Indian  reservations  in  obedience  to  the  President's  27.  Indian  outrages  in  Arizona.    End  of  the  strike 

proclamation.  in  Clevelandj  Ohio. 

Beptemlier  2.  The  Chinese  in  Bock  Springs,  Wyo-  n^h  r.JSi!?Jfil«.°<!S?l'"^  ««n^,?i*3.  J*" Ti^ 

ming  Territory,  barbarously  ill-treated  lind  forced  to  ^^^^ll'^Z^^^t^^^  «/^J1l2™ 

flei;  United  Stktes  troops  irdered  to  the  spot.    The  S^fiJ^r"  ??2^„^,ff,'«Sf 

trial  of  editor  Stead,  of  tVe  "  PaU  MaU  GazSo,"  and  Joumelian  question  at  tiie  prcliminaij  inference  of 

his  accompUces  is  J^gun  in  London.    The  Suitan  of  ^e  amlmssaaoxa  hi  Constantmople.    dodalist  trial  m 

Turkey  fln.ally  agrees  to  nominate  a  commissioner  to        oa™?}  1\. .  -.     ^**r i.  c  i^t  i.^ru<.    -w — 

negotiate  witfi  Sfr  Drummond  Wolff.  ^?LPr°'''^*^l?ni?^  Mormons  in  SoltLake  Ci^.  New 

T  The  TreasuiT  tries  to  bring  silver  doUais  into  P^neoutions  of  Chine«j  m  Wwhington  Temtoiy. 

drcuUtion  by  withholding  greenWs.  ,  *?•  ,^  con^enUon  of  colored  men  m  V »njtoiA  »ban- 

4.  A  convention  for  promoting  the  improvement  dons  the  Kepublican  par^r                           Cleveland 

^navigation  on  the  ^LissippT  meet.  i/st.  Paul,  ^STsThT^i^'ijf^^^^ 

6.  Extensive  frauds  in  tiie  issue  of  school  bonds  by  g*n^»  amd  weighers  come  witiiin  tha^J^  service 

township  officials  come  to  light  in  Indiana.     Violent  ^®f ;.  ^^l  fT'^'V^   Government  contracts  a  loan 

anti-German  manifestations  in  Madrid  at  the  intelli-  ^***»  ™  Austrian  Land  Bank, 

genoe  of  the  occupation  of  Yap  by  the  Germans.  Ootobsr  2.  Secretary  Whitney's  special  oommission 

6.  Barbarous  lynch-murder  in  Arkansas.  makes  a  report  on  the  construction  of  naval  vessels. 

7.  President    Cleveland  returns  to  Washington.  Death  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

Openiuff  of  a  conference  for  the  international  proteo-  8.  King  Milan  opens  the  Servian  Skirotbhin*with  a 

tion  of  ut^raiy  and  artistic  property  at  Bern,  in  S  witz-  warlike  speech  from  the  throne.    Equivoeal  dedarsr- 

erland.  lions  of  the  Hungarian  Minister  Tiaza  in  refeienoe  to 

8.  Fresh  anti-Chinese  outbreaks  in  Wyoming  and  the  Eastern  question. 

Washington  Territories.  4.  The  conference  of  the  powers  begins  in  Constan- 

9.  A  whirlwind  daitroys  Washington  Court-House  tinople.  General  election  in  France;  surprising  Con- 
in  Ohio^  and  severe  storms  rage  on  the  Great  Lakes,  servative  gains. 

The  Swiss  Federal  Council  expels  five  Anarohists.  5.  The  Alabama  Claims  Court  opens  its  floal  sitting 

10.  Begulators  in  South  Carolina  attempt  to  sup-  in  Washington.  Strike  of  street-car  employ^  in  St. 
press  miscegenation  with  violence.  The  German  gun-  Louis.  The  Danish  Bigsdag  begins  ita  sessions ;  the 
boat "  Blitz  "  runs  down  and  sinks  the  English  steamer  oonstitntional  conflict  becomes  more  acute.  The  Abys- 
*^  Auckland."  The  protocol  of  the  Anglo-Bussian  sinian  general  Bazalaula  wins  a  victory  over  Osmao 
agreement  in  the  A%han  boundary  question  is  signed.  Digna :  the  latter  is  killed  and  Bazalaula  woimded. 

11.  Molly  Magttiro  outrages  recur  m  tbe  Pcunsyl-  7.  Tne  grand  jury  of  Bock  Spring  fails  to  And  an 
vania  coal  districts.  indictment  against  toe  penons  accused  of  the  outrages 

14.  Gen.  de  Couroy  sets  up  a  now  king  in  Annam.  on  Chinamen.   The  President  makes  a  number  of  ap- 

16.  The  elephant  Jumbo  is  run  over  and  killed  by  pointmonts  in  the  diplomatic  service.  The  xune  So- 
a  railroad  train  in  St.  Thomas,  Ontario.  ciol  Democrats  on  trial  in  Chemnitz  are  aoQuitted. 

17.  The  Eastern  Boumelian  revolution  occurs,  and  Sensational  trial  of  the  artist,  Prof.  Grif,  in  Benin,  re- 
the  union  of  the  two  Bulgarias  is  proclaimed.    Close  suits  in  an  acquittal. 

of  the  International  Telegraph  Conference  in  Berlin.  8.  The  street-railroad  strike  in  St  Louis  fuls,  but 

An  Austrian  captain  is  condemned  to  prison  for  trea-  a  striker  is  shot    Bevelations  of  extravagance  in  the 

son.    The  Emperor  Franz  Josef  makes  an  excursion  Mare  Island  navy-yard, 

into  Servia.  9.  Attorney- General  Garland  expluns  his  nla- 

18.  The  Apachea  massacre  six  aettien  in  New  tiona  to  the  Pan-EIectrio  Telephona  Company ;  the 
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le^  prooeedSngB  against  the  B«I1  Telephone  Com- 
pany are  Htopp^. 

10.  Death  of  Cardinal  McCloakej. 

11.  Conflict  of  races  in  Louisiana.  Sir  Henry 
Drummond  Wolff  oomes  to  an  agreement  with  the 
Turkish  Government  in  relation  to  Egypt. 

12.  A  family  ieud  in  Pennsylyania  leads  to  three 
murders, 

13.  The  Bepnblioans  are  yictorious  in  the  Ohio 
State  elections.  Flagrant  election  Ixauds  in  Cinoin- 
iLiti. 

14.  The  President  removes  the  Chief-Juttioe  of 
New  Mexico,  who  made  8.  A.  Dorsey  a  jury  com- 
missioner. The  General  Government  adopts  meas- 
ures to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  small-pox  from 
Canada.  Count  Hatxfeld  appointed  German  ambas- 
sador to  London.  The  Indian  Government  sends  sn 
ultimatum  to  King  Thebaw  of  Bonnah. 

16.  The  Danish  Folkethinff  rqects  the  budget 

17.  The  National  Prison  Bieform  Assodataon  meets 
in  Detroit  The  French  Bepablioans  win  at  the  seo- 
ondaiy  elections  for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

19.  The  Anglo -Turkish  convention  respecting 
Egypt  is  sipped. 

20.  Deatn  of  ex- Assistant  Postmaster-General  Hay. 
Attack  on  Connt  Taafe  by  the  Left,  in  the  Austrlun 
Keichsrath. 

81.  The  Governor  of  Wai«hin^n  Territory  makes 
a  report  on  the  subject  of  the  anti-Chinese  movement 
on  the  Padfio  slope.  Attempted  assassination  of  the 
Danish  Premier  Estrup  bv  the  type-setter  Rasmus- 
sen.  Prince  Albert  of  Prussia  chosen  Beoent  of 
Brunswick.  ^ 

22.  The  conference  of  the  Latin  Monetary  Union 
resumes  its  sitting  in  Paris.  Prince  Wal^mar  of 
Pen.naai^  ia  mamed,  with  pompous  ceremonies,  to 
the  Princess  Maiie  of  Orleans,  at  the  castle  of  Eu. 

2S.  The  General  Land-CMIloc  takes  measures  agohmt 
speculators  in  the  public  lands.  Chinese  dgar-mak- 
en  io  San  Frandsoo  go  on  strike. 

24.  The  completion  of  the  unfinished  ships  Is  or- 
dered bv  the  Becretar^  of  the  Navy.  The  Secretary 
ot  the  interior  calls  m  conference  the  parties  inter- 
e:>ted  in  the  Bell  Telephone  suits.  The  Emperor  of 
Austria's  address  to  tne  Delegations  dwells  on  the 
Decessitv  of  restoring  the  tl<Utu  quo, 

2o.  Tne  alcohol  bfll  is  ratified  by  the  Swiss  oantona 
bv  a  gnsat  maiority. 

2Q.  Civil -Service  Commissioner  Thoman  resigns. 
French  victory  over  the  Black  Flags  in  Tonquin. 

27.  The  President  reAises  to  give  any  more  audi- 
ences to  office-aeekera. 

28.  Signal -Service  oiBciats  in  Fort  Myers  are 
summoned  before  a  court -martial  for  insubordi- 
natioa. 

29.  Death  of  Gen.  MeClcllan.  In  the  elections  to 
the  Pmariaa  Landtag  the  Liberals  lose  heavily,  but 
the  Conaervativea  do  not  obtain  the  expected  gaina. 
Attempt  on  the  life  of  Freyoinet  by  a  madman. 

30.  WUliam  £.  Smith,  of  New  York,  is  appointed 
to  the  pbMO  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
CooQ,  who  waa  removed.  A  suit  against  the  Atlantic 
and  Paeiile  Bailroad  Company  reaouea  for  settlera 
5,CO0,000  aona  of  land. 


1.  The  Pope  issues  an  Encydioal  on  the 
conj«titution  of  a  Christian  state. 

3.  The  reaolt  of  the  State  elections  in  New  Toric  is 
the  elootioB  of  the  Democratic  Governor  Hill  and  of 
a  lanre  Bepnblican  minority  in  the  Legislature.  In 
VirLnnia  tbs  Demoeratio  State  ticket  is  successful  and 
&  Democzatio  minority  ia  secured  in  the  Legislature. 
OoneetSeut  eloeti  a  Bepnblican  Legislature.  In  Mas- 
ischttsetts  the  Bepubiioana  can^  the  elections  and 
'^'''CQra  a  Bepablican  administration  and  Legislature. 
The  Bepabucana  are  victorious  also  in  Pennsylvania, 
^'«!braslu^  and  Iowa. 

^  Beorgaoiaation  of  the  Civil-Servfoe  Commission 
br  the  appofaitment  of  Edgerton,  Trenholm,  and  Ea- 
ton as  oouimitaionen.    Aoqujttal  of  the  perpetrafeorB 


of  anti-Chinese  outrages  in  Seattie,  Washington  Ter- 
ritory. The  '^Dolphm  "  dispute  ia  settied  by  a  com- 
promise with  John  Boach. 

5.  End  of  the  protracted  strike  in  the  Hocking  val- 
ley. Arrest  of  a  number  of  dynamite  conspirators  in 
St  Louis.  The  extended  conference  of  ambassadors 
in  Constantino|>le  is  opened.  Prince  Alexander  of 
Bulffaxia  is  cashiered  by  the  Czar  as  honorary  colonel 
in  the  Bussian  army. 

.  6.  Baron  Conrad  is  relieved  from  the  post  of  Aus- 
trian Minister  of  Education,  and  is  succeeded  by  Dr. 
Gautsch. 

7.  A  proclamation  iaaued  by  the  President  against 
anti-Chmose  excesses  on  the  PadAc  coast  Several 
German-Americans  sta^inff  on  the  island  of  Fdlu*, 
near  Schleswi^.  are  notified  to  leave  the  country.  Ed- 
itor Stead  and  his  accomplices  are  found  guilty  of  the 
abduction  of  tlie  girl  Armstrong. 

8.  A  dangerous  strike  of  freight-handlers  at  Gal- 
veston. Texaa,  ia  aettied  by  arbitration. 

9.  Tne  Oregon  Legislaturd  meets  for  an  extra  ses- 
sion. Prince  IIohenK>he,  the  new  Stadtholder  of  the 
Imperial  Province,  entera  Straabuiv.  Gladstone  be- 
frins  his  Midlothian  campaign,  ratial  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  French  Cabinet 

10.  The  Kansas  prohibition  law  u  declared  consti- 
tutional. Decision  in  the  Kdnighoff  riot  case  pro- 
nounced at  KOniggr&ta. 

11.  The  Natioiml  Assodation  of  Free-traders  and 
Tariff  Beformers  meets  in  Chicago.  Gladstone  makes 
his  first  great  campaign  speech. 

12.  The  grand  juiy  of  Seattie,  Washington  Terri- 
tory, indict  thirteen  persons  for  anti-Chinese  diaturb- 
ances.  Federal  troops  sent  again  to  protect  the  In- 
dian Territorv  from  the  Oklahoma  boomers. 

18.  General  Prendergaat  receivea  orders  to  march 
into  Burmah. 

14.  Servia  declares  war  on  Bulgaria  and  marches 
into  Bulgarian  territory.  Flo<}uet  elected  Speaker  ot 
the  French  Chamber  of  Deputiea. 

16.  Briason  announcea  his  programme  in  the  French 
Chamber. 

17.  A  progressive  dedantion  of  principlea  is  adopt- 
ed in  a  synod  of  rabbis  of  the  Keformed  Hebrevra. 
The  Anarchist  Lieske  beheaded.  Close  of  the  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian  Delegations.    Servian  victory  at  Tom. 

18.  In  Holland  a  working-man  is  elected  to  the 
8tate»<^neral  for  the  first  time. 

19.  Begulation  of  the  Australian  mail  service  in 
accordance  with  a  new  arransement  with  the  Austral- 
aaian  colonies.  The  term  fbr  the  ratification  of  the 
commercial  treaty  with  Mexico  is  prolonged  until 
May  80, 1886.  After  a  three  days'  battle  at  Slivnitxa, 
the  Servians  are  compelled  to  retreat  The  Balkan 
Conference  declarea  in  fiivor  of  sending  a  7?urkish 
specdal  plenipotentiary  to  PhilippopoUs.  Opening  of 
the  German  Beiohstag. 

21.  Pamell  issues  a  manifesto  recommending  Iriah 
electors  to  caat  their  votes  for  the  Conservatives. 

22.  At  the  instance  of  Mormona,  United  States  ofil- 
cials  are  areated  on  charges  of  immorality  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  The  conference  of  the  powers  in  Constantino- 
ple affrees  upon  a  protocol  demanding  the  formal  res- 
toration of  toe  daUu  gvo  ante, 

i4.  Snow-storms  in  Pennsylvania  and  northern 
New  Tork.  In  Atlanta,  Ga^  complete  prohibition 
is  adopted.  The  contest  in  Gndnnati  over  the  sen* 
atorial  election  is  decided  in  favor  of  the  Bcpubli- 
can  candidates.  The  Servians  have  retired  from  Bul- 
garian territory.  General  Jovanovich  oommita  sui- 
cide. The  English  elections  begin  with  a  gain  for  the 
Conservativea.  General  Prenoergast  advances  upon 
Mandalay. 

S6.  Commissioner  of  Education  Eaton  sends  in  his 
resignation.  King  Milan,  under  pressure  from  the 
powers,  proposes  an  armistice.  Death  of  King  Al- 
fonso of  Spain ;  Queen  Christina  proclaimed  B^nt 
Miniateriat  critts  in  France  over  the  Tonquin  ques- 
tion. 

26.  Death  of  Manhal  Serrano. 
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27.  A  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Siam 
oonoerning  the  importation  of  spirits  is  ratified.  A 
convention  of  cattle-breeders  in  St.  Louis  demands 
the  sale  of  the  Indian  reservations.  Prince  Alexan- 
der enters  Servia  at  the  head  of  bia  armj.  The  Lib- 
eral Sagasta  ministry  formed  in  Spain.  Eight  Indi- 
ans connected  with  the  Biel  rebellion  are  hanged  at 
Battleford. 

28.  A  monster  political  trial  is  beffun  in  Warsaw. 
Alexander  of  Bul^ria  is  compelled  by  the  threats  of 
Austria  to  accept  an  armistioe.  Debate  in  the  Ger- 
man Parliament  upon  the  exclusion  of  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries from  German  colonies. 

80.  King  Thebaw  surrenders  to  General  Prender- 
gast.  Germany  takes  possession  of  the  Marahall  Isl- 
ands. 

Daoembtr  1.  The  Caroline  Ishinda  Convention  is 
Bigned.  Prince  Bismarck  delivers  a  message  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  protesting  against  the  disousaion  of 
the  expuliiion  of  rolea  by  the  Keichstaff. 

2.  Albert  A.  Wilson  succeeds  McMichael  in  the 
post  of  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Repub- 
lican prohibitionists  in  Kansas  propose  to  found  a 
separate  party.  A  National  Farmers*  Convention 
meets  in  Indianapolis.  An  ofSoial  declaration  of  the 
Kussian  Government  commends  the  Bulgi^rian  con- 
duct of  the  war.  Grabova,  in  G6rtz,  is  destroyed  bpr 
an  earth-slide.  Gen.  Iglesias  surrenders  to  the  victori- 
ous Gen.  Caoeres,  who  takes  over  the  government  of 
Peru. 

4.  The  prohibition  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
•rtiflcial  butter  is  declared  constitutional  in  Penn- 
sylvania. An  explosion  of  natural  gas  in  Pittsburg 
causes  serious  damage. 

6.  Launching  of  the  steel- armored  **  Chicago"  at 
Chester,  Pa.    Massowa  is  annexed  bv  Italy. 

6.  Storms  and  prairie-flres  in  the  West.  Turkey  re- 
frains, under  pre:jisure  from  the  powers,  fVom  dispatch- 
ing Djcvdet  rasha  as  Governor-General  to  £astern 
Boumelia. 

7.  The  flrst  session  of  the  Forty-ninth  Congress  is 
opened ;  Sherman  elected  temporary  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  Carlisle  Speaker  of  the  House.  The 
sending  of  a  battery  of  United  States  artillerv  to  Salt 
Lake  City  causes  a  sensation.  The  truce  between 
Bulgaria  and  Servia  is  prolonged  to  Jan.  13.  A  revo- 
lution breaks  out  in  the  Mexican  State  of  Nuevo  Leon. 

8.  President  Cleveland  lays  his  annual  message 
before  Congress.  Death  of  William  H.  Vanderbilt. 
End  of  the  coal-miners'  strike  in  the  Monongahela 
valley,  Pennsylvania.  Gen.  de  Courcy  is  superseded 
by  Gen.  Negner  as  commander-in-chief  in  Tonquin. 

9.  Fight  between  Federal  troops  and  Indians  in 
New  Mexico. 

10.  Numerous  cases  of  trichinosis  in  Pennsylvania. 
Disturbances  in  the  Pennsylvania  coal-rogions.  The 
German  Bundesrath  approves  the  project  of  a  North 
Sea  Canal.  The  elections  in  Great  Britain  give  Con- 
servatives and  Parnellites  together  a  slight  majority 
over  the  Liberals. 

12.  Decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  in  favor 
of  the  Democratic  candidates  for  the  Legislature  in 
the  Cincinnati  contested  election  cases. 

14.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  makes  a  rul- 
ing defining  polygamy  in  the  Mormon  question.  The 
appointment  of  a  oom mission  to  fix  the  boundary  be- 
tween Servia  and  Bulgaria  is  decided  upon.  The 
Hungarian  Lower  House  decides  in  favor  or  lengthen* 
ing  the  legislative  period  from  three  to  five  years. 
•  16.  The  Viiiginia  Legislature  elects  John  W.  Dan- 
iel, Democrat,  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  Mahone*s 
pbce.  Death  of  Robert  Toombs,  of  GeoiTpa.  Dr. 
Deuoher  is  chosen  President  of  the  Swiss  Confedera- 
tion. Conflict  between  the  French  ministry  and  the 
clergy. 

Itf.  A  dynamite  conspiracy  is  discovered  in  San 
Francisco. 

17.  The  Atlanta  prohibition  law  is  iudicially  de- 
clared to  be  valid.  The  Caroline  Islands  Convention 
is  fonnally  signed  in  Bome.    Excitement  in  England 


over  Gladstone's  conversion  to  home  rale.  Sinking 
of  the  Pont  Neuf  in  Paris. 

18.  Congress  votes  a  pension  of  $5,000  a  year  to  the 
widow  of  Gen.  Grant.  The  House  of  Kepresentu- 
tives  adopts  the  order  of  business  elaboratea  by  Mor- 
rison. 

19.  Failure  ofthe  City  Bank  in  Houston,  Texas.   A 

squadron  of  cavalrv  deleated  by  Indians  in  New  Mex- 
ico. Archbishop  Krementz  makes  his  entry  into  Co- 
logne. 

20.  The  Duke  of  Seville  arrested  for  dishonorable 
expressions  against  the  Queen- Regent  of  Spain. 

21.  Congress  acj^joums  for  the  holidays  until  Jan.  5, 
18S6.  The  monster  trial  in  Warsaw  ends  with  the 
conviction  of  the  accused. 

22.  Peace  concluded  between  France  and  Mada- 
gascar. 

28.  The  cholera  appears  in  the  province  of  Venice. 

24.  The  French  Qiamber  votes  the  Tonquin  credit 
by  a  majority  of  274  to  270 ;  Brisson  tenden  his  rcs- 
ipation.  Failure  of  the  Anstro-Hungarian  tariff  con- 
ference. 

26.  A  quarrel  in  a  Polish  Roman  Catholic  church 
in  Detroit  leads  to  a  riot.  John  Bia«low  declines  Uie 
appointment  of  United  States  sub-Treasurer  in  New 
York.  Triumphant  entry  of  Prince  Alexander  into 
his  capital. 

28.  The  mine-owners  of  the  Monongahela  valley 
refuse  to  submit  their  dispute  with  the  miners  to  ar- 
bitration.   Gr^vy  re-elected  President  of  France. 

29.  The  President  makes  important  changes  in  the 
civil-service  rules  in  accordance  with  recommendations 
of  the  Civil-Service  Commissioners.  The  Treasury 
calla  in  $10,000,000  of  bonds.  The  orediton  of  t^ie 
King  of  Bavaria  threaten  to  levy  on  the  Royal  Palace. 

80.  The  Mormon  saint,  Brignam  Young  Hampton, 
is  condemned  to  a  year's  imprisonment  for  oifen^es 
against  morality.  English  victory  over  the  Arabs  at 
Kosheh. 

81.  Judge  Yates,  of  Peoria,  111.,  flees  to  Canada  on 
account  of  the  embezzlement  of  trust  funda.  Frey- 
cinet  intrusted  with  the  formation  of  a  ministry. 
Great  Britain  announces  the  annexation  of  Bormah. 

See  DxsABTBBa  or  1885. 

EXPLOSI¥I&  Substances  either  solid,  as  gun  • 
powder  or  nitrogen  iodide ;  liquid,  as  nitro-gly- 
cerin  or  nitrogen  chloride ;  or  gaseous,  as  eleo- 
trolytio  gas,  that  by  any  disturbing  cause,  such 
as  heat,  agitation,  contact,  or  surface  action, 
oau  be  made  to  increase  lai^ely  and  rapidly  in 
volume  so  as  to  produce  a  shock,  are  called  ex- 
plosiyes.  The  force  developed  during  this  con- 
version depends  upon  the  material  used.  Lik e- 
wise  the  combustion  is  progressive,  as  in  gun- 
powder, or  fldraost  instantaneous,  as  in  nitro-gly- 
cerin.  The  two  varieties  of  explosives,  called 
respectively  ''disintegrating**  compounds  and 
**  shattering  **  compounds,  can  not  be  separated 
by  any  sharp  line  of  division ;  a  great  variety 
of  explosives,  slightly  differing  from  one  an- 
other, are  included  between  the  limits  of  each 
class.  "Burning "is  the  term  given  to  com- 
bustions in  which  the  action  is  progressive. 
"  Detonation  "  is  the  name  applied  to  those  ex- 
plosives in  which  the  development  Is  almost 
instantaneous.  Mach  work,  and  that  very  caro- 
fally  performed,  has  marked  the  progress  of 
the  theoretical  discussion  of  this  sabject  dnrint? 
the  past  few  years.  Eminent  specialists  in  this 
country,  in  England,  and  in  France,  have  de- 
voted years  to  patient  toil  for  the  purpose  of 
shedding  light  on  the  true  nature  of  explosion:). 
The  theory  that  seems  most  in  aooord  with 
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onr  present  knowledge  is,  that  sn  explosion 
arises  from  tlie  tranoFormation  cf  the  shock 
into  heat.  The  shock  may  be  propagated  from 
particle  to  particle  in  an  explosive,  or  from  one 
explosive  bodjr  to  another  not  in  direct  contact 
with  it.  The  latter  of  these  processes  has  giv- 
en rise  to  the  so-called  ^'synchronous  vibratory 
theory  '^  of  Sir  Frederick  A.  Abel  of  the  Royal 
ArMnal,  Woolwich,  England.  This  authority 
claims  that  the  originating  cause  of  the  detona- 
tion of  an  explosive  lies  in  the  synchronism 
between  the  vibrations  produced  by  the  body 
that  provokes  the  detonation  and  those  that 
the  first  body  would  produce  in  detonating,  pre- 
cisely as  the  string  of  a  violin  resounds  at  a  dis- 
tance in  unison  with  another  vibrating  cord. 
P.  £.  Berthelot,  who  is  President  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Explosive  Substances  under  the 
French  Government  at  Paris,  has  opposed  the 
foregoing  theory,  and  maintains  that  the  trans- 
formations of  mechanical  energy  into  heat,  and 
the  retransformation  of  this  into  mechanical 
^^ergy^  are  quite  sufficient  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomena. His  own  words  are,  that  it  depends 
on  the  production  of  two  orders  of  waves :  one 
series  represents  the  explosive  waves  properly 
so  called,  developed  in  the  midst  of  the  matter 
that  detonates,  and  consists  of  a  continually 
reproduced  transformation  of  the  chemical 
actions  into  thermal  and  mechanical  actions, 
which  transmits  equally  the  sudden  pressure 
all  around  the  center  of  the  concussion  to  the 
adjoining  bodies,  and,  by  a  singular  circum- 
stance, to  a  new  mass  of  explosive  material. 
This  latter  theory  is  in  the  line  of  the  recent 
investigations  of  that  branch  of  chemistry 
known  as  "  thermo-chemistry." 

CMp»wdw* — In  the  manufacture  of  gunpow- 
der there  is  but  little  change.  The  introduc- 
tion, here  and  there,  of  some  mechanical  im- 
provement is  the  only  important  advance  made. 
The  composition  of  the  ordinary  service  powders 
of  most  nations  fluctuates  about  the  following 
numbers : 
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Dr.  H.  Debus  has  recently  presented  the  fol- 
lowing theory  before  the  Royal  Society  of 
(Treat  Britain  :  ^'  The  combustion  of  gunpow- 
der consists  of  two  distinct  stages:  a  process 
of  oxidation,  which  is  finished  in  a  very  short 
time,  occupying  only  a  very  small  portion  of  a 
seoond,  and  causing  the  explosion,  and  during 
which  potassium  carbonate  and  sulphate,  car- 
bon dioxide,  some  carbon  monoxiae,  and  ni- 
trogen are  produced ;  and  a  process  of  reduc- 
tion, which  succeeds  the  process  of  oxidation, 
and  requires  a  comparatively  long  time  for  its 
completion.  As  the  oxygen  of  potassium  nitrate 


(saltpeter)  is  not  sufficient  to  oxidize  all  the 
carbon  to  carbon  dioxide  and  all  the  sulphur  to 
sulphur  trioxide,  a  portion  of  the  carbon  and 
a  portion  of  the  sulphur  are  left  free  at  the 
end  of  the  process  of  oxidation.  The  carbon 
so  left  free  reduces,  during  the  second  stage  of 
the  combustion,  potassium  sulphate,  and  the 
ft*ee  sulphur  decomposes  potassium  carbonate. 
Hydrogen  and  marsh-gas,  which  are  formed 
by  the  action  of  heat  upon  charcoal,  likewise 
reduce  potassium  sulphate,  and  some  hydrogen 
combines  with  sulphur,  forming  hydrogen  sul- 
phide." Abel  and  others  oppose  this  theory 
as  being  based  upon  unwarranted  assumptions. 
It  is  too  early  as  yet  to  consider  its  acceptance. 
Among  the  many  substitutes  for  gunpowder  are 
the  foUowing : 

SaoB^fragi'M  is  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and 
barium  nitrate  with  a  small  proportion  of  po- 
tassium nitrate.  i)ior«nne— composed  of  po- 
tassium nitrate,  60  parts ;  sodium  nitrate,  25 ; 
sulphur,.  12;  and  sawdust  from  hard  wood,  18. 
Petralite^^UisAixm  nitrate,  64  parts ;  impreg- 
nated wood  or  charcoal,  80;  crude  antimony,  6. 
i/bAmetf— -potassium  nitrate,  75  parts;  sulphur, 
10;  lignite,  10;  sodium  picrate,  8:  potassium 
chlorate,  2.  AMotine — sodium  nitrate,  69*04 
per  cent. ;  carbon,  15*28;  sulphur,  11*48 ;  and 
petroleum,  4*29.  Carhoagotine — potassium  ni- 
trate, 61 '04  per  cent;  ferrous  sulphate,  6*78; 
soot,  24*65;  and  sulphur,  18*58.  The  class  of 
explosives  usually  considered  under  the  title 
BUuting-pawden  has  been  largely  superseded 
by  the  higher  explosives.  Certain  improve- 
ments in  the  way  of  electric  blasting  apparatus 
have  been  devised,  but  their  use  is  limited. 

Gn-eettM,  discovered  by  8ch5nbem  in  1849, 
failed  at  first  to  become  a  commercial  success 
as  a  valuable  explosiye  on  account  of  its  liabil- 
ity to  spontaneous  explosion,  its  corroding  resi- 
dua, and  its  excessively  violent  and  irregular 
character.  OfiBcial  commissions  in  France,  Ger- 
many, England,  United  States,  and  Austria,  re- 
ported adversely  as  to  its  value.  Von  Lenk,  of 
Austria,  improved  the  methods  used  in  its 
manufacture,  but  its  preeent  importance  is  due 
principally  to  the  investigations  of  Abel.  The 
compressed  gun  cotton  devised  by  this  chemist 
finds  extensive  use  for  military  and  naval  pur- 
poses in  many  countries. 

Glyoxilin^  invented  by  Abel,  consists  of  a 
gun-cotton  pulp  mixed  with  potassium  nitrate 
(saltpeter),  converted  into  porous  pellets,  which 
are  saturated  with  nitro-glycerin,  and  after- 
ward coated  with  varnish  to  protect  them  from 
dampness.  Atlas  dynamite  is  similar  to  gly- 
oxilin  in  composition.  The  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  paraffin  renders  it  water  repellent 
The  u.se  of  other  forms  of  cellulose  as  absorb- 
ents for  nitro-glycerin  are  referred  to  under 
dynamite.  Tanite  consists  of  finelv  divided  or 
macerated  gun-cotton,  mixed  with  about  the 
same  weight  of  barium  nitrate,  made  up  into 
candle-shaped  cartridges.  Standard  tonite  con- 
sists of  52*5  parts  of  gun-cotton,  and  47*5  parts 
of  barium  nitrate ;  but  for  special  purposes  and 
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hf  request,  a  part  of  the  latter  is  sometimes 
replaced  bj  potassiam  or  sodiam  nitrate.  This 
explosive,  made  both  in  England  and  the 
Uoited  States,  is  valaable  on  acooant  of  the 
safety  with  which  it  can  be  transported.  Po- 
t&ntite,  Liverpool  cotton-powder,  and  poten- 
tite  ootton-powder,  are  names  given  to  a  ni- 
trated gun-cotton  compound  manufactured  in 
England.  Gun-cotton  has  lately  received  in- 
creased attention  in  consideration  of  its  use 
in  the  preparation  of  the  gelatine  dynamite. 

Those  substances  which  contain  nitro-glycer- 
in  coni»titute  the  most  important  class  of  the 
80-called  ^^  high  explosives." 

Hltre-glyc8rlii,  or  gUmoine^  which  is  consid- 
ered to  be  the  most  powerful  explosive  known 
to  man,  was  discovered  in  1847  by  Sobrero, 
and  first  practically  applied  by  A.  Nobel  in 
1868.  It  is  made  by  introducing  pure  glycerin 
into  a  mixture  of  pure  concentrated  nitric  acid 
and  sulphuric  acid,  cooled  to  a  certain  degree 
of  temperature.  It  is  a  light  -  yellow,  clear, 
oily  liquid,  odorless,  has  a  pleasant,  sweet 
taste,  is  poisonoas  wlien  inhaled,  swallowed, 
or  introduced  into  the  body  through  the  pores, 
producing  headache  and  sickness.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  1*695  to  1*6;  it  freezes  when  dear 
and  transparent  at  about  40^  0.  When  ignited, 
it  quietly  bums  without  refuse,  and  produces 
oaroon  dioxide,  water,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen, 
all  in  themselves  perfectly  harmless.  When 
gradually  heated  to  180^  0.,  or  when  acted 
upon  by  powerful  mechanical  forces,  by  the 
explosion  of  certaui  substances  as  fulminate  of 
mercury,  nitro^glycerin  explodes.  The  gases 
developed  by  the  explosion  occupy  1,260  times 
the  original  volume  of  the  explosive,  and  by 
the  biffh  degree  of  heat  evolved  this  is  again 
expanded  eight  times,  so  that  the  total  expan- 
sion equals  10,000  times  the  original  bulk.  The 
liquid  nitro-glycerin  is  by  itself  very  little  used 
for  explosive  purposes,  but  serves  as  a  base  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  high  explosives  that 
are  sold  under  various  triple-names,  but  are 
known  generically  as  dynamite.  According  to 
the  census,  8,087,723  pounds  of  nitro-glycerin, 
having  a  value  of  $1,880,417,  were  manufaot- 
nred  in  this  country  during  1880. 

DyuBlts  is  the  name  given  to  those  explo- 
sives that  contain  nitro-glycerin  in  absorption. 
Dynamite  proper  was  first  brought  into  gen- 
eral use  in  Europe  by  Nobel,  in  1867.  The 
absorbent  used  was  infusorial  earth,  other- 
wise known  as  diatoniaceous  silica,  silicious 
marl,  tripoli,  rotten -stone,  and  commonly 
called  Kie$elguhr.  In  1868  it  was  introduced 
into  the  United  States,  and  became  known  as 
giant  powder.  The  different  grades  of  dyna- 
mite now  made  under  NobeFs  patents  are : 


The  absorbent  for  No.  1  is  pure  infusorial 
earth ;  a  mixture  of  potassium  nitrate,  wood- 
fiber,  rosin,  soda,  aud  infusorial  earth  is  used 
for  tlie  remaining  grades.  Dynamite  is  a  pasty, 
plastic  mass,  of  1*4  specific  gravity,  and  of  a 
yellowish-red  color,  unctuous  to  the  touch, 
and  without  any  odor.  It  can  be  exploded  by 
means  of  a  cap  or  by  contact  with  red-hot 
metal ;  or,  again,  by  rapid  heating  to  a  high 
temperature,  or  by  means  of  a  heavy  blow  or 
ooncussioQ.  Brought  into  contact  with  a  burn- 
ing match  or  fuse,  it  will  burn  without  ex- 
ploding, similar  to  damp  powder ;  hence  nitro- 
glycerin compounds  do  not  eiplode  from  the 
application  of  fire  (unless  in  large  quantities), 
but'  by  the  application  of  force.  This  force 
may  be  produced  from  some  shock,  jar,  blow, 
percussion,  concussion,  or  vibratioUi  or  from 
the  heat  produced  from  one  of  these.  That  is, 
force  in  some  form  is  necessary  to  cause  the 
detonation  of  this  class  of  explosivea,  while  it 
is  not  essential  in  the  case  of  gunpowder.  The 
improper  use  of  dynamite  has  led  to  stringent 
laws  on  that  subject  in  England.  During  the 
last  session  of  Oongresa,  Senator  Edmunds  in- 
troduced a  bill  into  the  Senate  to  punish  all 
who  make,  use,  or  carry  dynamite  for  criminal 
purposes.  The  employment  of  other  absorb- 
ents, in  varying  proportions,  has  led  to  the  in- 
troduction of  numerous  compounds,  with  spe- 
cial names.    The  most  important  of  these  are : 

Dualine^  invented  by  Dittmar,  is  cellulose, 
derived  from  wood-fiber  (poplar),  nitrated  and 
then  saturated  with  nitro-glycerin.  Trauzl 
gives  its  composition  as — ^nitro-glycerin,  60 
parts ;  fine  sawdui»t,  80  parts ;  potassium  ni- 
trate, 20  parts.  Seboitin  mvented  by  Fahneh- 
jelm,  consists  of  charcoal  produced  from  a  spe- 
cial wood  and  prepared  m  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  able  to  absorb  and  solidify  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  nitro-glyceiin.  A  small 
quantity  of  potassium  nitrate  is  added,  to  in- 
crease the  rapidity  of  the  explosion.  There 
are  two  grades : 
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The  foIlowiDg  analyses  give  the  composition 
of  several  dynamite  powders  in  which  gun- 
powder is  the  absorbent : 
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responding;  to  the  chemical  composition,  a 
powerful  detonator  is  necessary.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  explosiyes  in  existence  for 
marine  purposes,  and  its  manufacture  is  largely 
superseding  that  of  dynamite  in  Europe.  At 
the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel  it  was  found  to  be  from 
one  and  a  quarter  to  one  and  a  half  times  as 
effective  as  dynamite.  The  following  table, 
prepared  by  Trauzl,  shows  the  composition  and 
relative  strengrh  of  the  different  grades  of 
gelatine  dynamite : 


Similar  to  the  foregoing  are  the  giant  pow- 
der, Jupiter  powder,  thunderbolt  powder,  titan 
powder,  rendrock  powder,  etc.  Coloniapoto- 
der^  invented  by  Wasserfuhr,  is  a  modified 
gunpowder  saturated  with  nitro-glycerin.  Vig- 
oriU  invented  by  Bjorkmann,  consists  of  from 
6  to  20  parts  of  sngar  or  molasses,  25  to  80 
parts  of  nitric  add,  and  60  to  75  parts  of 
salpharic  acid.  In  this  country,  a  preparation 
having  the  following  composition — potassium 
chlorate,  17*50  per  cent.;  potassium  nitrate, 
18'75 ;  chalk,  875 ;  sawdust,  11*25 ;  and  nitro- 
glycerin, 43*75 — ^has  been  sold  under  the  same 
name..  Litho/raeteur^  invented  by  Engel,  is 
composed  of  nitro-glycerin  55  parts,  infusorial 
earth  21  parts,  and  24  parts  of  carbon,  pre- 
pu^  bran,  prepared  wood-pnlp,  barium  ni- 
trate, sodium  bicarbonate,  man^^nese  dioxide, 
and  sulphur.  Trauzl  gives  the  following  as  the 
approximate  percentage  composition  of  this 
material:  nitro-glycerin,  52;  silicious  earth 
and  sand,  80;  powdered  coal,  12;  sodium 
nitrate,  4;  and  sulphur,  2.  If  tea  Powder 
invented  by  Mowbray,  consists  of  finely  di- 
vided mica-scales  (a  non-absorbent  aluminium 
silicate)  and  tri-nitro-glycerin,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  475  of  the  first  to  525  of  the  second. 
Two  grades  of  this  compound  were  made — 
No.  1  with  52  per  cent,  and  No*  2  with  40  per 
cent,  of  nitro-glycerin.  This  explosive  was 
largely  used  in  excavating  the  Hoosac  Tunnel. 
Pantopolite  is  the  name  given  to  a  German 
invention.  It  consists  of  nitro-glycerin  dis- 
nolved  in  naphthalin.  Where  the  absorbent 
is  sponge  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  the  name  of 
porifera  nitroleum  is  given ;  selenitic  powder, 
when  the  absorbent  is  plaster  of  Paris ;  and 
metalline  nitroleum,  when  red  lead  is  used  as 
the  absorbent 

Etplirtve  MatiM,  or  gelatine  dynamite^  in- 
Tented  by  Nobel,  consists  of  from  2  to  7  per 
cent  gun-cotton  dissolved  in  nitro-glycerin. 
The  nitro-glycerin  is  first  raided  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  60^  C,  and  finely  divided  gun 
(nitro)  cotton  is  then  gradually  added,  the 
mixture  being  continually  worked  in  a  maofr- 
rator,  and  the  temperature  maintained  at  a 
maiimnm  of  35^  0.  It  is  a  transparent,  elas- 
tic, pale-yellowish,  gummy  substance,  having 
a  density  of  1*6.  It  is  very  insensible  to  shock, 
to  friction,  and  to  the  pressure  or  action  of 
water.  To  produce  complete  explosion  in  a 
free  state,  and  to  develop  the  great  force  cor- 
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Military  Exphmte  Oelatiney  invented  by 
Trauzl,  consists  of  Q6  per  cent,  of  explosive 
gelatine  to  which  4  per  cent,  of  camphor  has 
been  added.  This  compound  is  considered  safe 
against  the  effects  of  bullets,  even  at  short 
range.  It  has  been  adopted  by  the  Anstrian 
military  officials  for  field -seryice  purposes. 
Powders  made  from  gelatinized  dynamite,  ac- 
cording to  Abel,  will  be  the  powerful  explo- 
sives of  the  future.  Foreite,  invented  by  Lew- 
in,  is  a  modification  of  the  gelatine  dynamite, 
and  is  made  by  dissolving  nnnitrated  cellulose 
(as  pure  cotton)  in  nitro-glycerin.  Saltpeter  is 
then  incorporated  with  the  nitroglycerin  and 
gelatinized  cotton.  The  proportions  of  the 
different  ingredients  vary  according  to  the 
prade  desired.  One  of  the  best  compositions 
IS  nitro-glycerin  76,  gelatinized  cotton  7,  and 
saltpeter  18.  Dextrine  may  be  substituted  for 
a  large  proportion  of  the  gelatinized  cotton, 
thus:  nitro-glycerin,  70;  gelatinized  cotton, 
1 ;  dextrine,  5 ;  saltpeter,  16 ;  ordinary  cellu- 
lose, 0.  This  explosive  is  less  expensive  than 
many  of  the  other  compounds  of  nitro-glycerin, 
and  its  properties  are  almost  identical  with 
those  of  the  gelatine  dynamite. 

PfCMBtiM  CUtrtts  Pewden. — The  peculiar 
power  of  potassium  chlorate,  and  its  violent 
oxidizing  properties,  have  given  rise  to  many 
attempts  to  employ  it  in  the  preparation  of 
substitutes  for  gunpowder.  White  gunpowder^ 
fforseley^e  powder,  and  £hrhardVs  powder,  are 
well-known  compounds  of  this  description. 
Oriental  Powder,  consisting  of  potassium  chlo- 
rate, potassium  nitrate,  and  crude  gamboge, 
has  been  extensively  used  for  blasting  pur- 
poses in  the  oil-regions  of  Pennsylvania.  Py- 
ronomej  invented  by  Sandoy,  consists  of  69 
parts  of  potassium  nitrate,  9  of  sulphur,  10  of 
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charcoal,  8  of  metallic  antiroonv,  6  of  potas-  potassinm  chlorate  is  fine! j  powdered    and 

siam  chlorate,  4  of  rye-flour,  and  a  few  centi-  mixed  with  nitro-henzol  and  sulphur,  or  with 

grammes  of  potassium  chromate.     These  iu-  **  dead  oil  '^  of  tar  and  sulphur,  or  with  '^  dead 

fredients  are  mixed  in  an  equal  volame  of  oil  '*  of  tar,  sulphur,  and  carbon  disulphide  in 

oiling  water,  and  the  mass  evaporated  down  varying  proportions.     Several  of  these  mixt- 

to  a  paste,  dried,  and  powdered  as  wanted,  nres,  that  have  been  tested,  gave  results  vary- 

Himly  has  recently  patented  an  explosive  which  ing  between  77  to  104  per  cent,  as  compared 

is  prepared  as  follows:  Potassium  nitrate,  po-  with  dynamite. 

tassium  chlorate,  and  hydrocarbon  (for  which  PIcrle-AcId  ConpeuidSi — Diorrexine,  invented 

may  be  taken  paraffin,  aspbaltum,  pitch,  caout-  by  Pancera,  consists  of  picric  acid,  l'd6  per 

.chouc,  gutta-percha,  etc.),  are  mixed  together  cent. ;  charcoal,  7*49 ;  beech  sawdust,  10'97 ; 

in  pulverulent  form  by  passing  through  sieves  potassium  nitrate,  42'78;  sodium  nitrate,  28*16; 

or  otherwise,  and  the  mixture  is  then  treated  sulphur,  18*40.    This  compound  is  about  25 

with  a  liquid  volatile  hydrocarbon,  which  acts  per  cent,  lighter  than  Austrian  blasting-pow- 

as  a  solvent  to  the  solid  hydrocarbon.    A  plas-  der,  of  about  equal  strength,  and  nearly  one 

tic  mass  is  thus  produced,  which  is  then  formed  fifth  less  expensive. 

into  cakes  or  sheets  by  passing  through  rollers  Beraeline  is  a  blasting-powder  composed  of 
or  otherwise^  and  is  rendered  hard  by  evapo-  picric  acid,  potassium  nitrate,  sodium  nitrate, 
rating  the  liquid  solvent  nsed,  the  sheets  or  sulphur,  and  sawdust.  Heracline  burns  coro- 
cakes  so  produced  being  then  converted  into  paratively  slowly,  so  that  it  only  tears  apart 
grains  or  pieces  of  any  desired  size,  in  the  same  the  masses  blasted,  witiiont  hurling  them  vio- 
manner  as  ordinary  gunpowder.  This  new  lentiy  about.  ,Borlinetto*t  hUuting-powder  is 
compound  is  only  an  explosive  when  confined  composed  of  10  parts  of  picric  acid,  10  of  sodium 
in  a  close  space.  It  possesses  the  same  density  nitrate,  and  8^  of  potassium  chromate.  This 
a3  gunpowder,  and  is  very  hard.  It  can  be  mixture  is  said  not  to  explode  by  friction  or 
made  twice  as  strong  as  the  latter,  but  the  in-  blows.  Brugiire  picric  powder  cowaa^ofef^tX 
tensity  of  the  explosion  can  be  regulated  at  parts  of  ammonium  picrate  and  potaasinm  ni- 
will  by  varying  the  proportions  of  the  ingredi-  trate.  De$ignolU  ptnoder  is  composed  of  equal 
ents  and  the  sixe  of  the  granules.  Rackaroch^  parts  of  potassium  picrate  and  potassium  nitrate, 
invented  by  S.  R.  Divine,  consists  first  of  a  Paper  Blarttag-Pewdsri — Dynamogen^  invented 
solid,  composed  mainly  of  potaasinm  chlorate  by  P^try,  similar  to  Hochstaedter^s  cartridges 
in  fine  powder,  given  a  reddish  tint  by  some  and  Reichard^s  rolls,  is  an  explosive  paper  made 
coloring-matter ;  and,  second,  of  an  oily  liquid  as  follows :  In  an  enameled  pot  containing 
— dinitro- benzol.  These  compounds,  neither  150  grammes  of  pure  water  are  dissolved  17 
of  which  is  explosive  by  itself  are  combined  grammes  of  potassium  ferrocyaoide;  when  beat- 
before  use  by  immersing  the  solid  in  the  liquid  ed  to  boiling,  17  grammes  of  charcoal  are  added, 
for  a  few  seconds  until  an  increase  of  about  and  the  mixture  stirred  well  together.  When  the 
one  fifth  is  effected  by  absorption.  The  solid  compound  has  cooled  somewhat,  there  are  add- 
is  supplied  in  the  form  of  loosely  packed  car-  ed  successively  85  grammes  potassium  hydrox- 
tridges  of  different  sizes,  put  up  in  bags  closed  ide,  70  grammes  potassium  chlorate,  and  10 
at  each  end.  The  combination  of  the  ingredi-  grammes  starch  triturated  in  50  grammes  of 
ents  is  brought  about  by  meims  of  an  open  water.  The  whole  is  stirred  so  as  to  consti- 
basket  of  wire  to  receive  the  cartridges,  which  tute  a  very  thin  paste,  which  is  spread  with  a 
is  suspended  from  a  spring  balance  and  dipped  brush  over  ordinary  filtering-paper,  and  the 
in  a  galvanized  iron  pail  containing  the  fluid,  other  side  is  varnished  in  like  manner.  After 
A  litUe  attention  to  the  time  of  immersion  three  coats  have  been  laid  upon  each  side  the 
renders  the  absorption  fairly  uniform.  The  paper  is  dried.  It  can  be  out  without  danger 
explosive,  when  prepared  in  this  manner,  is  a  and  made  into  cartridges, 
compact  red  solid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  U^ild  Eipkislns. — The  explosive  character  of 
about  1*7.  It  decrepitates  with  difficulty  when  mixtures  of  strong  nitric  acid  with  solid  or 
hammered  on  nn  anvil,  but  hardly  ignites  on  liquid  hydrocarbons,  or  with  other  very  read- 
wood.  Ordinary  friction  seems  to  have  little  ily  oxidizable  liquids,  was  pointed  out  by  Her- 
tendency  in  causing  its  explosion.  Special  in-  mann  Sprengel  as  long  ago  as  1878.  Turpin 
terest  attaches  to  this  compound  on  account  has  recently  utilized  this  fact  and  invented  a 
of  its  use  by  the  United  States  authorities  liquid  explosive  which  he  calls  Pandastite. 
in  exploding  Flood  Rock  on  Oct.  10,  1835.  The  mixture  is  made  by  combining  nitrogen 
The  mckarock  used  was  found  to  possess  109  tetroxide  with  combustible  substances,  each  as 
per  cent,  of  the  strength  of  No.  1  dynamite,  the  hydrocarbons ;  vegetable,  animal,  and  min- 
Gen.  Abbot  says :  ^^  Rackarock  possesses  the  end  oils ;  fats  and  their  derivatives,  but  pref- 
merits  of  high  intensity  of  action,  nnusua^  den-  erably  with  carbon  disulphide.  The  two  sub- 
sity,  absolute  safety  in  handling  and  storage  stances  should  be  kept  apart  until  needed  for 
(components  unmixed),  and  little  cost ;  on  the  use.  when  they  are  mixed  in  the  proportions 
other  hand,  an  exceptionally  strong  detonat-  considered  best  for  the  work  at  band.  The 
ing  primer  i»  essential  to  develop  its  fall  pow-  most  sensitive  mixture  consists  of  two  volumes 
er."  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  Divine  has  of  carbon  disulphide  and  three  of  nitrogen 
patented  several  other  formulas  in  which  the  totroxide.     It  ia  claimed  that  thia  explosive 
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ptMWBsea  tenter  power  thui  dynsniite.    Gra-  Utentm. — Among  tbe  recant  works  on  the 

•on  bas  atilized  thia  compoand  b;  obargiag  snbjeot  of  eiplonivea  may  be  iiientioned  "The 

eiploHive  Hbells  witb  tbe  tu'o  Bubetancee  in  Uodum  High  ExpIoiiiTeg,"  by  M&nael  Eisster, 

each  a  manner  that,  when  tired,  the  ingredi-  1884;   "Explosive Materials,  with  a  Bibliugra- 

ents  eoinbiae,  prodDciog  tbe  explosive.     The  pby  of  Worka  on  Eiplosivefi,''  18S3  ;  "Elec- 

sbell  \e  then  in  a  oondition  to  produce  power-  tricity  applied  to  Explosive  Purposes."  Sir  F. 

ta\  destrDctive  effects  as  soon  as  time  or  con-  A.   Abel,    pamphlet;    "  Cliemical   Tlieoij    of 

cussioD  fuse  ooinea  into  action  ia  the  usual  Guopowder,"  Dr.  H.  Debos,  pamphlet.    Prof. 

manner.    Jtellho^U,  invented  by  HelJhoff  and  Cliarles  E.  Munroe,  of  Annapolis,  Ud.,  has, 

Orasou,  ia  a  solation  of  a  nitrated  organic  com-  aiuce  1883,  pablished   in    the  "Proceedings 

bination — naphthalin,  phenol,  benzine,  etc. —  of  the  United  States  Naval  Inatitnte"  a  Reriea 

ia  nitric  add.    This  explosive  is  a  liqaid,  and  of  "  Notes  on  the  Literature  of  Eiplosives." 

ea,a  not  be  exploded  either  bj  a  shock  or  bj  Theaa  notes  are  regiilurlj  reprinted  in  pim- 

an  open  flame.    It  acta  more  powerfally  than  pblet  form,  and  are  the  most  valuable  rinmit 

nitro-glycerin,  and  b  exploded  Dj  means  of  fol-  of  the  anbjeot  published  in  the  English  Ian- 

minate  of  raercary.  gaage. 


FIBGIIS,  FIEDmCK  JOHN,  an  English  an-  day  afterward  T  was  deluged  with  telegramaor- 
tbor,  bom  in  Bristol  in  1847:  died  in  Monta  dering  'Called  Baoks.'  The  early  edition  was 
Carlo.  Italy,  April  15,  ISSfi.  He  was  an  sue-  practioally  nnreachable,  eo  I  at  once  remlved 
tloneer  in  his  native  city,  and  never  was  heard  to  get  up  the  volume  in  a  new  form.  Natarally, 
of  aa  an  author  till  be  attained  a  sndden  repu-  as  a  provincial  honse,  my  productive  p>^*f 
tation,  in  1884,  by  a  novel  entitled  "  Called  was-  then  limited ;  but  by  a  supreme  effort  I 
Back,"  which  be  pnblished  under 
the  pen  nameof  "UaghOonway." 
It  ia  said  that  he  wrote  it  in  ten 
weeks,  and  received  (4,000  for  it 
from  a  firigtol  publisher.  It  was 
firat  printed  in  November,  1868, 
in  a  thin  8vo,  which  sold  for  six- 
pence, and  aeemed  to  fall  dead. 
The  publisher  says;  "I  nsed  to 
be  irritated  by  the  daily  cheerful- 
ness of  Fargns.  Of  course,  he  had 
no  risk  in  the  venture  whatever, 
and  conld  afford  to  come  around  to 
my  office  and  gleefnlly  specnlate 
as  to  what  I  then  sadlv  deemed 
to  be  gross  improbabilities.  His 
faith  in  the  ultimate  popularity  of 
*  Called  Back '  was  so  remarkably 
onalterable  that  1  sometimes  was 
t«mptcd  to  take  oonr^ce  and  join 
him  in  his  wanderings  in  the  air- 
castles  of  success.  And  it  was  not 
Ions  before  his  prophecies  were 
realized.  By  some  good  fortane 
Hr.  Gomyns  Oarr  had  the  book 
placed  in  his  hands  as  one  likely 
to  move  his  dramatic  instincts.  It 
is  reported  tiiat  that  gentleman 
went  to  sleep  in  searching  for  the 
merits  of  the  story.  But  that  was 
ia  the  evening.  Next  morning  he 
made  a  fariher  essay,  and  was  at 
length  so  captivated  by  its  rich- 
ness of  incident  that  he  tele-  ramsBioK  jobh  ptMtrs. 
graphed  straight  away  to  Fargng 

(wiih  whom  he  was  intimate)  a  proposition  to  got  np  the  type  In  ft  week,  stereotyped  the 
collaborate  with  him  in  dramatizing  it.  Almost  pages,  and  had  all  my  machines  running  on  the 
simnltancoasly  a  Lon'lon  paper  saw  in  the  novel  night  and  day.  Tbe  demand  became 
book  what  all  the  world  haa  discovered  in  it  enormons,  and  I  was  at  my  wits'  ends  to  meet 
MOca.    Then  the  flatter  came.    On  the  second    it.    I  had  flrst  one  nevr  machine  laid  down,t 
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then  I  Bent  to  the  makers  in  all  haste  for  stood  firmly  hy  President  Lincpln  and  his  Cab- 
another,  then  another,  and  another.*'  The  inet  in  their  war  measures, 
book  was  republished  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Fenton's  activity  and  energy  in  Congress 
where  also  it  had  a  phenomenal  sale.  It  has  tended  materially  to  increase  his  reputation  in 
been  translated  into  French,  German,  Italian,  his  native  State,  and  in  1864  he  was  nnani- 
Swedish,  Spanish,  and  Dutch.  Its  great  sno-  monsly  nominated  by  the  State  Convention  for 
cess  was  followed  up  by  a  rapid  publication  of  Governor  of  New  York,  Although  his  oppo- 
other  stories  and  a  volume  of  poems,  roost  of  nent  was  Horatio  Seymour,  one  of  the  most 
them  probably  written  before  **  Called  Back,"  popular  leaders  of  the  Democracy,  his  zeal,  in- 
all  of  which  have  been  republished  in  New  dustry,  and  skill  in  conducting  the  canvass  led 
York.  Their  titles  are:  **  Dark  Days,"  '^  Bound  to  his"  election  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  entire 
Together,"  '*  Carriston's  Gift,  and  other  Tales,"  Republican  ticket.  He  was  inaugurated  Gov- 
*'  A  Family  Affair,"  "Slings  and  Arrows,"  and  ernor  at  the  opening  of  the  year  1866;  his  ad- 
'*  A  Cardinal  Sin."  "Called  Back"  was  ministration  was  eminently  successful,  and  he 
dramatized  and  placed  on  the  stage,  both  in  was  re-elected  by  an  increased  majority.  His 
England  and  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Fargus  second  administration  was  equally  satisfactory 
was  the  author  of  several  popular  songs,  in-  with  his  first,  and  in  1868  he  was  elected  to 
eluding  "  Sobe  Day,"  and  he  left  still  another  succeed  Edwin  D.  Morgan  as  United  States 
posthumous  novel,  not  yet  published.  He  had  Senator,  and  served  from  1869  to  1875.  The 
gone  to  Italy  in  pursuit  of  health  when  he  died,  only  public  trust  held  by  him  after  leaving  the 
FENTON,  REVPESI  £•,  an  American  states-  Senate  was  that  of  chairman  of  the  United 
man,  born  in  Carroll,  Chautanqua  County,  States  Commission  at  the  International  Mone- 
N.  Y.,  July  1,  1819;  died  in  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  tary  Conference,  in  Paris,  in  1878. 
Aug.  35,  1885.  His  early  education  and  chief  The  latter  years  of  Mr.  Fen  ton's  life  were 
training  were  obtained  at  Pleasant  Hill  and  no  less  active  than  those  that  had  preceded. 
Fredonia  Academies,  in  his  native  county.  *  He  He  traveled  largely  in  his  own  country,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1841,  and  began  took  np  his  residence  in  Jamestown.  He  be- 
practice  in  Jamestown ;  but  not  finding  the  came  President  of  the  First  National  Bank  in 
law  congenial  with  his  taste  and  expectations,  that  viUage,  and  zealously  and  actively  pro- 
he  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  in  a  moted  the  interests  of  the  community  among 
few  years  acquired  a  moderate  foi-tnne.  Mean-  whom  he  lived.  Besides  looking  after  the  edn- 
while  he  took  active  interest  in  politics,  and  cational  welfare  of  Jamestown,  Mr.  Fentonpro- 
in  1843  was  elected  supervisor  of  the  town  of  jected  the  bringing  of  two  new  railroads  into 
Carroll,  which  office  he  held  for  eight  years,  the  village,  and  was  one  of  the  main  contribu- 
and  was  chairman  of  the  boat  d  for  three  years,  tors  toward  establishing  there  a  Swedish  or- 
His  political  affiliation  was  with  the  Demo-  phanage.  He  also  served  a  term  as  president 
oratic  party  at  this  time,  and  his  personal  of  the  village.  His  la^t  public  address  was 
popularity  was  evident  from  his  holding  of-  made  on  the  occasion  of  Gen.  Grant's  funeral, 
tice  so  steadily  in  a  district  that  was  strongly  when  a  memorial  service  was  held  in  Walnut 
Whig.  Grove,  his  place  of  residence.  Although  sp- 
in 1852  Mr.  Fenton  was  elected  to  Congress,  parently  in  excellent  health,  he  was  stricken 
and  during  his  first  term  the  Nebraska- Kansas  down  by  heart-disease,  while  in  his  office  at 
fight  was  waged  in  that  body.  Mr.  Fenton  the  bank.  He  left  a  wife,  two  married  daagh- 
was  very  active  in  this  contest,  and  was  one  of  ters,  and  one  son. 

the  forty-four  Northern  Democrats  that  voted  FIlfAN€llL  REVIEW  OF  1885.  At  the  close 
against  the  further  extension  of  slavery.  The  of  this  year  the  feeling  was  far  more  encourag- 
result  of  the  stand  taken  by  him  proved  inju-  ing  than  it  had  been  at  any  corresponding 
rious  to  his  prospects  for  re-election,  and  when,  period  since  1881.  Tlie  iron  industries  exhil^ 
in  1854,  he  was  nominated  by  the  Whigs  and  ited  unmistakable  signs  of  recovery;  business 
Democrat*  against  the  Enow-Nothing  candi-  enterprises  were  in  a  very  satisfactory  state, 
date,  he  was  defeated.  and  the  losses  by  failure  had  been  compara- 
The  Republicans  of  his  district  nominated  tively  few ;  the  industrial  situation  was  more 
Mr.  Fentcin  for  Congress  in  1856,  and  be  was  settled,  capital  and  labor  enioying  harmonious 
elected  by  an  overwhelming  minority.  Dur-  relations;  wars  between  the  important  rail- 
ing this  Congress  he  served  on  the  Commit-  road  lines  of  the  country  had  endea,  and  peace- 
tee  on  Land  Claims.  He  was  re-elected  for  ful  assurances  had  been  sealed  by  formal  com- 
three  terms  in  succession  by  a  large  majority  pacts;  confidence  was  almost  universally  ex- 
at  each  election.  During  all  the  time  of  his  pressed  in  a  wise  administration  of  the  political 
service  in  the  national  le^slature  Mr.  Fenton  affairs  of  the  country ;  the  crops  of  tne  year 
was  prominent  in  the  committee-work  of  the  had,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  winter 
House.  He  was  chairman  successively  of  the  wheat,  been  abundant;  the  experience  of  the 
Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions  and  the  Com-  previous  six  months  had  shown  that  trade 
mittee  on  Claims,  and  was  also  a  member  of  needed  but  a  gentle  stimulus  to  make  it  active, 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  Gn  the  and  that  speculation  was  generally  on  a  healthy 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  eloquently  and  basis,  and  the  nation  was  at  peace  with  all  the 
'heartily  supported  the  cause  of  the  Union,  and  world.    While  we  had  made  this  progress  to- 
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ward  recovery,  Earopean  nations  bad  suffered 
from  doinefiitic  dissensions  and  foreign  compli- 
eatioDS,  and  although  the  situation  abroad  was 
less  strained  in  this  respect  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  the  war-clouds  were  by  no  means  entire- 
ly dispelled.  Financial  and  trade  depression  con- 
tinned,  with,  unfortunately,  but  little  prospect  of 
immediate  relief,  and  the  outlook  was  in  many 
respects  greatly  discouraging.  The  summer  of 
1885  witneesed  a  larger  concentration  of  capi- 
tal in  banks,  placed  there  simply  for  safety 
and  because  of  inability  to  employ  it,  than 
erer  before  known.  An  idea  can  be  formed 
of  the  Fastness  of  these  deposits  by  the  state- 
ment that  in  the  banks  of  England,  France, 
and  Germany  there  was  an  accumulation,  on 
or  about  July  1,  of  £81,633,885,  equal  to  about 
$408,169,175,  while  in  New  York  city  alone 
there  were  in  the  associated  banks  $116,346^- 
200  of  gold  and  its  representative.  The  depos- 
its in  the  London  joint-stock  institutions  were 
80  large  that  only  nominal  rates  of  interest 
were  aJlowed ;  discounts  of  sixty-day  to  three- 
months*  bills  were  made  at  one  half  of  one  per 
cent.,  aud  short  loans  were  one  fourth  of  one 
per  cent  This  accumulation  of  capital  was 
partly  due  to  the  stagnation  in  trade  and  specu- 
lation, in  part  to  the  unsettled  political  situa- 
tion in  Europe,  and  also  to  the  distrust  arising 
from  the  silver  question,  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  latter  was  really  the  most  potent  influence 
in  producing  this  financial  inactivity.  The 
nations  in  the  Latin  Union  were  in  midsummer 
conferring  as  to  the  further  continuance  of  the 
compact;  India  was  beginning  to  feel  the  press- 
ure of  the  silver  sent  thither  from  China ;  India 
Council  bills  became  so  plentiful,  in  consequence 
of  government  operations  between  that  coun- 
try and  England,  that  they  steadily  declined, 
thus  depressing  the  market  value  of  silver  and 
therefore  depreciating  the  bullion  and  foreign 
▼alue  of  all  these  coins,  and  embarrassing  the 
finances  of  those  countries  having  a  redundan- 
cy of  this  class  of  coinage.  It  is  therefore 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  gold  was  aooumu- 
lated  by  many  of  the  European  nations  through 
fear  of  possible  disturbance  resulting  from  a 
plethora  of  (diver,  and  that  this  will  in  great 
part  account  for  the  concentration  of  gold  in 


the  principal  financial  centers.  The  decision 
to  extend  the  Latin  Union  was  not  reached 
until  November,  and  even  then  Belgium  did 
not  give  her  assent  to  the  agreement,  and  it 
was  not  until  December  that  she  signed  the 
compact.  But  this  simply  provided  for  liqui- 
dation and  the  marketing  of  the  surplus  silver 
coins  of  each  country,  and  for  that  reason  did 
not  increase  the  consumption  of  the  metal. 
Gradually  the  market  value  of  silver  declined, 
after  July,  to  47i  pence  an  ounce  in  Septem- 
ber. Then  followed  a  fractional  recovery ; 
but  by  the  middle  of  December  the  price  fell  to 
46{  pence;  the  demand  almost  wholly  ceased, 
and  dealers  and  speculators  awaited  with  some 
anxiety  the  action  of  Congress  upon  the  meas- 
ure to  repeal  the  coinage  law  of  1878.  The 
President  in  his  message,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  his  report,  ably  advocated  the 
passage  of  such  a  bill,  and  nearly  all  the  com- 
mercial organizations  of  the  country  memorial- 
ized Congress  in  favor  of  early  action.  Through 
the  skillful  management  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  the  co-operation  of  the  banks  of 
this  city  that  derangement  of  our  finances, 
which  would  have  resulted  from  the  enforced 
circulation  of  the  silver  dollar  has  thus  far 
been  prevented,  but  this  is  no  guarantee  that 
success  wUl  continue  to  attend  these  efforts  if 
the  coinage  is  not  stopped,  and  hence  the  anx- 
iety of  the  commercial  and  banking  interests 
to  secure  a  repeal  of  the  law.  In  all  probabil- 
ity the  price  of  the  metal  has  alreaay  fallen 
quite  as  low  as  it  can  be  expected  to  decline  in 
the  event  of  a  suspension  of  its  further  coinage 
into  dollars,  and  therefore  the  silver -mine 
owners  of  the  country  can  not  sustain  severe 
losses;  but  even  if  they  should,  the  benefits  to 
our  business,  industrial,  and  other  interests, 
which  would  certainly  follow  the  repeal  of  the 
law,  would  be  so  important  and  permanent  as 
entirely  to  outweigh  tbe  comparatively  insig- 
nificant damage  that  might  be  caused  by  a 
temporary  depreciation  in  the  market  value 
of  silver.  The  following  tabular  survey  of 
the  economical  conditions  and  results  of  1885, 
contrasted  with  those  of  the  preceding  year, 
is  from  official  returns,  and  also  from  the 
^^  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  " : 


■OONOmCAL  CONDinONa  AND  RBULTB. 

GaAn  and  earrcDcy  la  TTnlted  8tatM,  NoTember  1 

Uwaadle  Iklliires 

Ifflporti  of  merehandlM,  twelve  months 

Kqwrtsof  oierehandiee,  twelve  months 

Inporti  of  gold  and  rilTer,  eleTon  months 

Eiparii  of  gold  and  tilTer.  eleven  months 

Bsflroeds  oonstnicted,  miles,  twelve  months 

Onts  earnings  of  sixty-one  railroads,  twelve  months 

▼best  niMd,  bashel* 

Corn  raised,  Imabel* 

Cotton  rsised,  bales 

Pig-lroD  prod  iioed,  gross  tons 

AaOoadte  ooal  produced,  tona,  twelve  moDtbSw 

Fstroleam,  barrels 

InmigRitlon,  twelve  months 


1884. 

1885. 

$1,541,&88,140 

$1,556,914,798 

220,848,437 

]2I«220321 

639,261,S6i> 

667^t506 

749,860,428. 

688.846,556 

89,()C0,14d 

84.266,759 

S^0I^222 

89,704,092 

8,818 

8,118 

1242,684.482 

$242,181,545 

612,768,90'> 

857,112,000 

1,7291,028,482 

l,986Li;6.000 

&,669,021 

6,669.00*) 

4,589,618 

4.480,000 

80,766,996 

81,628,529 

28,704,510 

21,025,000 

408,280 

826,411 

The  prices  of  leading  staples  on  or  about  the    the  same  date  in  1885, 1884,  and  1888,  were  as 
IM  of  January,  1886,  compared  with  prices  at    follow: 


A 
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PRICES  or  8TAPLIS. 


Cotton,  middling  npUnda,  per  poaad. . . , 

Wool,  American  XX,  per  poand , 

Iron,  American  pig,  No.  1,  per  ton , 

Hteel  railf  At  mills 

Wheat,  Ko.  2  red  winter,  per  bashel. . . 
Com,  Wettem,  mixed  No.  si,  per  basbeL 
Purk,  mesa,  per  barrel 


1883. 

Jm.  t. 


85  (&43 
25  01)   S  26  00 

40  00 
1  OL'i  &   1  Kk 

18  87#  ^  lb  50 


1884. 

Jab.  i. 


1883. 

J«B.  i. 


1883. 

Jmtui. 


11* 

84(^86 
19  00  (^  SO  50 
fo  00 
84^66 

19  50  @  18  00 


8?* 
18  00(1^18  60 
84  00(^85  00 

60 
10  00  ^  10  25 


The  Hooey  Market — The  average  rate  for 
money  on  call  represented  by  bankers'  balances 
daring  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1886  did 
not  exceed  1  per  cent,  although  in  April  and 
May  there  were  occasional  loans  made  at  8  and 
at  4  percent.,  which  rates,  however,  only  mo- 
mentarily prevailed,  an  abundant  supply  imme- 
diately coming  npon  the  market.  The  rate 
gradually  hardened  after  Jnly,  so  that  the  aver- 
age was  about  1^  per  cent,  until  October,  when 
it  became  2.  In  November  an  average  of  2} 
was  reached,  and  on  the  5th  of  this  month  the 
market  was  manipalate<1,  with  a  view  to  its 
effect  upon  stocks,  so  that  10  per  cent,  was 
recorded,  but  the  rate  at  once  fell  to  nor- 
mal figures.  In  December  this  average  de- 
clined to  2  per  cent.,  and  the  demand  for 
money  was  easy  until  toward  the  close,  when 
the  rate  avera<ired  4  per  cent.  Commercial 
paper  was  in  light  supply  throughout  nearly 
the  whole  of  1885,  and  the  inquiry  was  in  July 
and  August  so  urgent  that  very  low  rates  ruled. 
The  extremes  were  5  per  cent,  early  in  the 
year  to  2f  in  the  summer,  for  prime,  and  single 
names  were  more  freely  taken  than  was  tne 
case  in  1884,  not  only  because  of  greater  confi- 
dence in  them,  but  by  reason  of  the  urgency 
in  the  demand  for  notes.  The  scarcity  of  pa- 
per was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  goods  were 
to  a  greater  extent  than  before  sold  for  cash ; 
and  where  notes  were  given  the  purchasers  of 
the  goods  were  generally  able  to  market  them 
before  the  maturity  of  the  notes,  and  therefore 
this  class  of  paper  did  not  come  upon  the  street. 
In  the  absence  of  home  supplies  many  of  our 
banks  sought  notes  made  in  interior  cities,  and 
obtained  satisfactory  returns  therelVom.  The 
movement  of  money  for  crop  purposes  was 
comparatively  light  this  year.  The  early  re- 
ports of  serious  damage  to  the  winter  wheat 
stimulated  the  speculation  in  that  cereal  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  export  demand  was 
checked,  and  producers  were  disposed  to  with- 
hold their  surplus  until  they  could  determine 
what  would  be  the  result  of  the  spring- wheat 
crop*  Pending  the  maturity  of  this  class  of 
wheat,  the  markets  were  more  or  less  influ- 
enced first  by  the  unsettled  condition  of  nnliti- 
cal  affairs  abroad,  and  next  by  the  speculation 
based  upon  the  actual  outcome  of  winter 
wlieat,  so  that  it  was  not  until  early  in  the 
fall  that  the  requirements  of  money  for  mov- 
ing the  crops  became  snfiiciently  nrgent  to 
compel  the  withdrawal  by  the  interior  banks 
of  any  considerable  portion  of  their  balances 
on  deposit  in  the  New  York  institutions.  Even 
then  the  movement  was  unusually  small,  and  a 


return  flow  of  money  set  in  toward  the  end  of 
November.  The  refusal  of  the  United  States 
Treasurer  to  permit  the  exchange  of  gold  for 
silver  certificates,  by  which,  under  previous 
administrations,  the  transfer  of  funik  to  the 
interior  had  been  greatly  facilitated,  tended  to 
limit  the  flow  of  money  to  the  country,  for 
when  bank-notes  or  legal  tenders  became 
scarce  gold  had  to  be  shipped  at  unprofitable 
rates.  On  the  other  handL  the  withholding  of 
new  small  legal- tender  notes  by  the  Treasury, 
confining  the  circulation  to  those  which  were 
mutilated,  created  such  a  demand  for  ones, 
twos,  and  fives,  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
that  our  city  banks  had  great  difficulty  in  sup- 
plying the  inquiries  of  their  correspondents,  but 
accommodated  them  so  far  as  was  possible, 
and  this  movement  will  partly  aooonnt  for  the 
shipments  in  the  summer  and  early  fall.  The 
New  York  banks  received  comparatively  little 
foreign  gold  during  the  year,  the  condition  of 
exchange  not  permitting  free  importations,  and 
their  supply  was  chiefiy  derived  from  the  Treas- 
ury through  the  Clearing-Honse.  Late  in  Janu- 
ary it  became  evident  that  the  relations  be- 
tween the  banks  and  the  Treasury  Department 
would  soon  have  to  be  changed,  in  case  of  the 
inability  of  the  latter  to  maintain  gold  and 
legal- tender  payments  of  its  debit  balances  to 
the  former,  and  a  conference  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  banks  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  was  held  with  a  view  to  the 
adoption  of  some  plan  which  would  temporarily 
at  least  prevent  the  disturbance  resulting  from 
the  enforced  payment  of  any  portion  of  such  bal- 
ances with  silver  dollars  or  silver  certifioatea. 
The  Secretary  had  already  determined  that  it  was 
unwise  to  make  a  call  for  bonds,  as  tbat  would 
tend  to  aggravate  the  trouble  by  increasing  the 
debit  balance  of  the  department.  He  asked 
the  co-operation  of  the  banks  in  the  efforts  to 
maintain  payments  on  a  gold  basis,  and  this  aid 
was  promised.  Shortly  afterward,  Jan.  26,  the 
Secretary  was  placed  in  a  somewhat  embar- 
rassing position  by  the  passage  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  a  resolution  calling  for 
information  as  to  whether  any  favoritism  was 
shown  the  banks  of  this  city  in  the  matter  of 
silver  payments.  The  Olearing-Houses  at  Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia,  and  some  of  the  Western 
cities  had  for  some  time  been  receiving  silver 
certificates  in  part  payment  of  balances  due  by 
the  Treasury,  and  complaints  from  some  of 
these  banks  are  understood  to  have  instigated 
the  action  of  the  House  Committee  on  Coinage 
and  Currency.  The  embarrassments  of  the 
Secretary  were  happily  relieved,  Feb.  0,  bj 
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the  Assistant  Treasurer  in  this  city,  who  on  leaving  $91,581,100  in  the  banks  on  that 
that  day  sent  to  the  Clearing- House,  in  part  date.  The  legal  tenders  on  hand  Jan.  8  were 
payment  of  the  debit  balance,  $100,000  in  sil-  $37,365,900.  Between  the  17th  of  that  month 
ver  certificates,  which  were  accepted.  This  and  the  4th  of  April,  this  amount  fluctuated 
enabled  the  Secretary  to  make  a  satisfactory  between  $41,094,700  and  $80,812,500,  but 
reply  to  the  resolution  of  the  Uouse  of  Repre-  after  the  last-named  date  the  gain  was  gradual, 
sentatives.  With  this  exception  the  payments  and  by  July  18  the  banks  held  $45,198,100  of 
by  the  department  to  the  Clearing-House  these  notes.  Then  the  movement  in  response 
throughout  the  entire  year  were  made  in  gold  to  the  demand  for  currency,  caused  by  the 
or  United  States  notes.  About  the  middle  of  scarcity  of  small  bills,  brought  about  by  the 
July  the  Treasurer  conferred  with  the  Clearing-  withholding  of  ones  and  twos,  and  later  a 
House  committee  respecting  measures  to  relieve  drain  for  crop  purposes,  caused  a  reduction  of 
the  department  of  some  portion  of  its  unavail-  $18,480,600,  so  that  Oct.  24  the  banks  held 
able  assets  in  the  form  of  fractional  silver  coin,  $26,717,600,  or  the  minimum  for  the  year, 
of  which  there  were  about  $81,000,000  in  the  Thereafter  the  gain  was  gradual  to  the  end  of 
various  depositories.  The  Treasury  needed  December.  The  bank  loans  Jan.  8  amounted 
gold,  at  least  for  temporary  use,  in  order  to  to  $297,887,700.  There  was  a  fall  to  $298,- 
meet  interest  and  other  payments  then  about  746,700  by  the  end  of  the  month,  then  a  re- 
faliing  due,  and  desired  to  avoid  encroaching  covery  to  $808,821,800  by  March  14,  followed 
upon  the  $100,000,000  reserve  set  apart  for  the  bj  a  fall  to  the  minimum  of  the  year,  $298,- 
redemption  of  legal  tenders.  The  department  146,200,  May  29.  This  marked  the  turning- 
had  no  authority  to  borrow,  and  whatever  re-  point,  and  thereafter  to  the  8l8t  of  October, 
lief  was  obtained  would  have  to  be  voluntarily  when  they  stood  at  $844,860,800,  the  banks 
offered.  Under  these  circumstances  the  banks  freely  loaned  on  share  and  bond  collateral,  thus 
agreed  to  advance  to  the  Treasury  $6,915,000  indirectly  aiding  the  upward  movement  in  the 
gold,  taking  in  exchange  the  Assistant  Treas-  stock  market.  Then  came  liquidations  of  some 
urer'a  certificate  of  deposit  for  a  like  amount  of  these  loans,  due  to  realizations,  which  car- 
of  fractional  silver  coin  then  in  the  vaults  ot  ried  the  amount  down  to  $886,988,800  by 
the  New  York  ofi3ce.  The  Clearing-House  is-  Dec.  26.  The  deposits  of  the  banks  were,  at 
sued  certificates  to  the  banks  contributing  their  the  lowest  point  of  the  year,  $840,816,800, 
quota,  thus  securing  these  institutions.  The  Jan.  8.  Thereafter  they  gradually  increased 
relief  to  the  Treasury  was  effective,  and  by  to  $891,804,900  Aug.  22,  and  then  fell  to 
November  the  gold  balance  of  the  department  $878,968,000  Dec.  26.  Bank  olearinge^,  reflect- 
had  been  so  largely  augmented  by  conservative  ing  mainly  the  speculation  at  this  center  in 
management  that  the  amount  advanced  by  the  stocks  and  staples,  exhibited  a  daily  average  of 
banks  was  returned  on  tlie  6th  of  that  month,  $104,101,696  for  the  week  ended  Jan  8.  From 
and  the  certificate  for  the  fractional  silver  this  point  they  fell  to  $66,922,415  by  April  11, 
given  by  the  Assistant  Treasurer  was  canceled,  and  then  increased  to  $165,088,823,  the  maxi- 
It  was  understood  at  the  time  the  exchange  of  mum  of  the  year,  Nov.  7.  On  the  third  and 
gold  was  made  that  either  $10,000,000  or  $20,-  fourth  weeks  of  that  month,  when  the  busi- 
000,000  could  be  had  if  desired,  and  the  amount  ness  at  the  Stock  Exchange  was  unprecedented 
which  the  banks  undertook  to  deliver  waa  in  magnitude,  the  daily  average  was  $144,828,- 
$6,000,000,  but  one  institution  declined  to  be-  162  and  $160,085,159  for  each  week  respect- 
come  a  party  to  the  agreement,  and  the  deduc-  ively. 

tion  of  this  anota  will  account  for  the  odd  The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  reports  the 
amount  actually  delivered.  The  transaction  failures  of  only  four  national  banks  during  the 
had  an  assuring  effect  upon  capital  at  the  time  year  ended  Nov.  1,  none  of  which  was  located 
it  was  made,  by  at  once  relieving  apprehensions  in  this  city.  A  dividend  of  16  per  cent.,  mak- 
aa  to  the  ability  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas-  ing  40  in  all,  has  been  paid  to  the  depositors  of 
ury  to  maintain  gold  payments  at  least  until  the  Marine  National  Bank,  which  failed  last  year. 
Congress  could  act  upon  a  bill  repealing  the  sil-  The  affairs  of  the  Metropolitan  National  Bank, 
ver  coinage  act  of  1878,  and  at  the  same  time  which  succumbed  in  May,  1884,  are  still  in  liq- 
it  gave  evidence  of  the  willingness  of  the  banks  nidation,  and  there  were  ootstanding,  Oct.  18, 
to  aid,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  in  main-  $2,560,000  Clearing-House  loan  certificates  is- 
taioiug  the  declared  policy  of  the  Treasury,  sued  to  this  bank,  secured  by  a  deposit  in  trust 
The  accamnlations  of  gold  by  the  associated  of  certain  securities  and  bills  receivable,  which 
banks  of  this  city  during  1885  were  nnprece-  the  Loan  Committee  had  not  at  that  time  been 
dented  In  amount,  and  the  total  and  surplus  re-  able  to  market.  A  year  ago  the  amount  out- 
serves  were  larger  on  July  18  than  ever  pre-  standing  of  these  certificates  was  $5,290,000, 
vtonaly  recorded.  At  the  beginning  of  the  out  of  a  total  issue,  between  May  15  and  June 
year  the  banks  held  $87,867,600  gold.  By  the  6,  1884,  of  $24,915,000,  showing  the  cancel- 
above-named  date  there  had  been  added  $28,-  lation  during  the  twelve  months  of  only  $2,- 
478,400,  making  the  total  amount  held  $116,-  740.000. 

846,200.     This  was  reduced  by  withdrawals  The  conditiUon  of  the  New  York  Clearing- 

to  the  interior,  and  absorption  by  the  Treas-  House  banks,  the  rates  for  money  and  ex- 

°>7f  ^T  tJie  sum  of  $24,765,100  on  Dec  6,  change,  and  prices  for  United  States  bonds,  on 
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or  about  Jan.  1, 1886,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  two  years,  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing summary : 


bjluk  returnh,  etc. 


Nrw  Tobk  Gitt  Bankb; 

LoanB  and  diacoants 

Specie 

Ctreolatlon 

Net  depoelts 

Legal  tenders 

Beqaired  reaerve 

held 


Sarploa  reserye     

Momnr,  Ezohakih,  Siltzb: 

CallloaoB...: 

Prime  paper,  tSatty  days. 

Silver  in  London,  per  otmce . 

Prime  iteriing  bilu,  tixty  days 

UHrnD  Statis  Boniw: 
8a,  rogiatered,  optioQ  United  Statea. 

6a,  currency,  1898 

44s,  1891,  coupon 

4b  of  1907,  coupon 


1884. 


$827Jffifi.700 
60,468,100 
16,466,800 
820,798,000 
26,479,100 
80,198,260 
86^147,200 


1885. 


$296,874,900 
88,170,600 
11,618,600 

88^^72,100 
86,^02,800 
88,618,026 

124,762,800 


$6^748,960 

6(^6« 
bid. 

4  82| 

1001 
184 


124 


$40,944,776 

^1^ 


481 

lOli 
l<il 
118| 
121| 


1886. 


$888,909,800 

69,721,100 

9,979.(00 

876,0&e,800 

28.80^,200 

94,289,826 

118,629,800 


$24,289,4X6 


102 

182| 

112| 

128| 


Appended  is  the  Olearing-Hoase  statement  of  totals  at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter  of 
1885,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year : 


DATE. 


JannaryS 

Max«h28 

Jnae  27 

September  26, 
Dmsember  26 . 


Loaasaad 


$297,887,700 
800,981.200 
808,786.600 
829,089,100 
886,988,800 


$87,867,800 
104,762.800 
118,966^600 
109,264,400 
90,988,200 


$11<898,800 

10,899,700 

9,910,700 

9,810,600 

9,924,400 


Kil 


fJM0,81 6,800 
808,448.900 
876,768,600 
885,977,200 
878,968,000 


$87,856,900 
82,029,900 
48,628,700 

82.171,800 
27,212,700 


FireigB  EiclUMge. — ^The  imports  of  merchan- 
dise for  twel  ve  months  ended  Dec.  81, 1685,  were 
^1,710,854  below  those  for  the  corresponding 
period  in  1884,  and  the  exports  of  domestic  and 
foreign  produce  for  the  same  time  were  $60,- 
519,872  less.  The  excess  of  merchandise  ex- 
ports over  imports  for  twelve  months  ended 
Dec.  81, 1885,  was  $101,295,050,  against  $120,- 
104,668  for  the  same  time  in  1884.  There  was 
an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  specif  and 
bullion  of  $3,288,822  for  twelve  months  ended 
Dec.  81, 1885,  against  $27,049,560  for  the  same 
time  in  1884.  The  excess  of  exports  over  im- 
ports of  merchandise  and  specie  amounted  for 
twelve  months  to  Dec.  81,  1885,  to  $104,578,- 
872,  against  $147,154,128  for  the  corresponding 

geriod  in  1884.  Foreign  exchange  was  affected 
I  the  early  part  of  the  year  by  the  investment 
demand  which  was  the  leading  feature  of  the 
market  toward  the  close  of  1884,  and  this  in- 

Siiry  continued  until  February,  when  the  de- 
ine  in  the  rate  for  money  in  London  made 
such  investments  less  profitable.  The  failure 
of  Congress  to  take  any  action  looking  to  a  sus- 
pension of  the  coinage  of  the  standard  silver 
dollar  cauf^ed  a  renewal  of  the  demand,  and 
this  was  further  stimulated  by  the  unsettled 
market  in  London,  resulting  from  the  news  of 
the  reverses  in  the  Soudan.  The  rates  fell  off 
in  March,  in  consequence  of  a  lighter  inquiry 
and  a  little  better  supplv  of  bills,  but  they  sub- 
sequently hardened,  and  one  feature  was  a  de- 
mand for  remittance  to  Paris,  bankers  discrim- 
inating against  francs,  which  could  be  paid  in 
silver,  and,  therefore^  sterling  was  preferred. 


By  the  middle  of  April  the  unsettled  state  of 
political  affairs  in  England,  growing  out  of  the 
Afghan  boundary  dispute,  caused  an  advance 
in  exchange  to  within  one  cent  per  pound  ster- 
ling of  the  gold  exporting  pointy  commercial 
bills  were  scarce  by  reason  of  speculative 
manipulation  of  the  breadstuffs  markets,  and 
bankers  remitted  freely,  with  a  view  of  fortify- 
ing their  principals  and  correspondents  against 
possible  emergencies.  The  subsidence  of  the 
war-feeling  early  in  May  aided  in  turning  ex- 
change downward,  after  which  the  market 
became  dull,  bankers  being  indisposed  to  draw 
in  advance  of  current  needs,  because  of  the  low 
rates  for  money  prevailing  not  only  in  London 
but  here.  A  pressure  of  bills  and  the  absence 
of  demand  made  the  tone  heavy  in  June  and 
until  the  middle  of  July,  when  there  was  a 
partial  recovery,  due  to  a  renewal  of  the  un- 
settled feeling  in  London,  which  was  partly 
caused  by  the  failure  of  t)ie  Munster  Bank  in 
Ireland.  I^me  bankers  who  drew  in  June,  in 
anticipation  of  a  movement  in  breadstuffs,  were 
disappointed,  because  of  the  check  to  exports, 
and  were  compelled  either  to  cover  or  renew 
their  bills,  and  this  stimulated  a  reaction  in 
August.  Then  followed  a  more  liberal  supply 
of  bankers'  drafts,  made  against  outgoing  se- 
curities, and  the  pressure  of  bills  drawn  in  an- 
ticipation of  an  early  movement  of  cotton, 
which,  together,  carried  exchange  so  low  that 
in  September  a  small  amount  of  gold  was  started 
frooi  London  and  Paris,  but  further  importa- 
tions were  soon  made  unprofitable  by  a  recov- 
ery in  sterling.    The  expected  movement  of 
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cotton  was  oheoked  by  specnlation,  thus  com-  rails  for  1886  was  increased  to  1,000,000  tons. 
pelliDg  the  covering  of  bills  sold  in  advance,  As  the  year  closes  there  appears  a  fair  prospect 
and,  although  during  October  and  November  that  this  improvement  will  contiDue.  The  an- 
the  o£ferings  bj  the  arbitrage  hoases  of  drafbs  thracite-ooal  combination,  which  went  into 
made  afcainst  outgoing  securities,  bought  for  effect  early  in  the  year,  proved  generally  satis- 
speculation  and  investment,  were  large,  the  de-  factory,  although  the  refusal  of  the  Pennsylva- 
raand  was  sufficiently  urgent  to  keep  rates  nia  R^road  Company  to  join  the  other  compa- 
comparatively  firm,  and  this  condition  of  the  nies  threatened  to  derange  the  plans.  In  the 
market  was  stimulated  by  an  advance  in  the  summer  there  was  some  friction  caused  by 
Hank  of  England  minimum  to  8  per  cent.,  the  desire  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  operators 
and  by  a  rise  in  the  open  market  rate  in  Lon-  to  restrict  the  output,  but  there  soon  arose  a 
don  caused  by  withdrawals  of  gold  for  Ger-  better  demand,  which  restored  harmony.  For 
many,  and  by  the  outbreak  of  war  in  the  Bal-  the  calendar  year  ended  Dec.  81,  1885,  the 
kan  Peninsula.  On  Deo.  17  the  bank  mini-  output  of  anthracite  coal  was  81,628,629  tons, 
mum  was  further  advanced  to  4  per  cent.,  the  against  80,756,995  for  1884.  The  production 
demand  for  sterling  for  speculation,  invest-  of  pig-iron  for  the  year  was  4,629,869  tons, 
ment,  and  remittance,  absorbed  all  the  offer-  against  4,589,618  for  18S4 — both  coal  and  iron 
ings,  rates  moved  up  to  the  gold-exporting  being  partly  estimated.  The  new  railroad 
point  on  the  21st,  and  $600,000  of  that  metal  mileage  was  8,118  miles,  against  8,818  in  1884. 
wao  shipped  to  London.  The  high  prices  for  Tbe  CropSi — Injury  to  winter  wheat  by  freez- 
starling,  however,  soon  brought  out  a  better  ing  and  drought  reduced  the  yield  of  this  staple 
supply  of  bills,  and  rates  fell  off  to  points  which  to  217,000,000  bushels.  The  crop  of  spring 
prevented  further  exports  of  gold,  but  the  mar-  wheat  matured  and  was  gathered  under  fa- 
ket  was  steady  at  the  decline  to  the  close  of  vorable  conditions,  and  the  output  was  report- 
the  year.  ed  at  about  140,000,000  bushels,  making  the 
ManflMtniig  Mastrla.— The  feeling  among  yield  of  both  857,112,000.  Were  it  not  for 
mannfacturers  was  rather  more  hopeful  at  the  the  fact  that  there  were  left  over  at  the  end 
beginning  of  1885  than  it  had  been  at  any  time  of  the  last  crop- year  an  estimated  amount  of 
since  tbe  depression  commenced.  Prices  of  al-  nearly  110,000,000  bushels,  there  would  have 
most  ail  raw  and  manufactured  staples  were  at  been  a  serious  shortage  in  the  supply.  Owing 
about  the  lowest  points,  and  it  was  regarded  as  to  various  causes,  chiefly  speculative,  the  ex- 
almost  certain  that  there  would  not  be  any  port  demand  for  breadstuff s  has  been  limit- 
further  material  decline.  Production  had  been  ed,  the  shipments  of  wheat  and  flour  to  Nov. 
restricted,  so  that  the  country  was  almost  bare  80  being  only  88,047,566  bushels,  and  there- 
of goods,  and  consumption  was  steadily  reduo-  fore  it  seems  probable  that  the  stocks  remain- 
ing stooks.  The  auction-sales  of  dry  goods  in^  in  the  country  will  be  ample  for  all  re- 
early  in  the  spring  were  so  conducted  as  to  quirements,  at  least  until  tbe  new  crop  is  gath- 
make  a  wide  distribution  of  staple  articles,  and  ered.  The  yield  of  corn  is  claimed  to  hnve 
tbe  buyers  were  assured  that  they  could  not  been  unprecedented,  being  reported  at  1,936,- 
expect  to  duplicate  the  fabrics  at  tbe  auction  176,000  bushels;  that  of  oats  is  said  to  have 
prices.  The  purchases  were  promptly  disposed  exceed^  600,000,000  bushels ;  flax  was  more 
of,  the  demand  was  stimulated,  and  a  healthy  extensively  cultivated  in  the  extreme  North- 
impnlse  was  imparted  to  the  fall  trade,  causing  west  than  ever  before ;  hay  yielded  about  47,- 
it  to  be  tbe  most  active  of  any  season  for  a  000,000  tons,  and  until  September  cotton  prom- 
number  of  years.  This,  however,  had  com-  ised  the  largest  crop  on  record,  but  floods  and 
paratirely  little  effect  upon  the  manufacturers,  heavy  rains  in  Texas  during  that  month  caused 
for  cotton  was  too  high  and  goods  too  low  to  a  reduction,  so  that  the  crop  is  now  estimated 
make  production  very  profitable,  and  the  out-  at  about  6,669,000  bales.  The  European  cereal 
put  of  tbe  mills  was  mostly  confined  to  stand-  crops  were  generally  below  the  average,  and  this 
an]  fabrics.  Speculation  in  cotton,  after  the  fact,  together  with  the  short  yield  of  our  win- 
new  crop  year  opened,  caused  high  prices  for  ter  wheat,  and  the  unsettled  political  sitaation 
the  staple  to  be  maintained,  and  therefore  con-  in  Europe  early  in  the  year,  stimulated  a  specu- 
tinned  to  restrict  manufacturing.  The  iron  lative  movement  which  kept  prices  here  rela- 
market  was  dull  and  depressed  until  Jane,  and  tively  higher  than  those  in  Liverpool,  and  thus 
about  the  only  feature  was  an  increased  de-  prevented  our  profiting  by  the  requirements  of 
mand  for  structural  and  other  kinds  of  manu-  foreign  countnes.  While  prices  abroad  were 
factored  iron.  The  steel-rail  interests  decided,  not  high,  they  were  sufficiently  so  to  permit 
in  the  above-named  month,  to  limit  their  out-  wheat  to  be  imported  from  India,  and  this 
put  to  what  then  seemed  likely  to  equal  the  movement  was  augmented  by  the  fall  in  silver, 
wants  of  the  railroads  for  1886,  and  they  fixed  which,  by  depreciating  the  gold  value  of  the 
upon  a  production  of  776,000  tons.  The  suo-  rupee,  enabled  the  Indian  producer  to  obtain 
cessful  result  of  the  negotiations  for  the  set-  more  of  these  coins  for  his  grain  than  when  sil- 
tlement  of  tiie  railroad  troubles  gave  an  un-  ver  was  higher.  It  seems  probable,  therefore, 
expected  impetus  to  this  branch  of  the  trade,  that  European  requirements  for  wheat,  until 
the  demand  increased,  prices  advanced,  stocks  the  new  crop  bcomes  available,  will  be  largely 
were  steadily  absorbed,  and  the  output  of  steel  met  by  importations  from  the  British  colonies. 
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Western  farmers  are  understood  to  have  mar- 
keted the  bulk  of  their  crop,  bat  in  the  ex- 
treme Northwest  large  supplies  are  still  held, 
awaiting  better  prices  than  those  now  ruling ; 
the  farmers  being  able  to  wait,  having  realized 
enough  for  their  present  needs  by  the  sale  of 
flax  and  other  products.    In  the  winter-wheat 


belt  the  producers  generally  disposed  of  their 
grain  early  in  the  season,  obtaining  in  most 
cases  satisfactory  returns.  Taking  the  prices 
in  the  New  York  market  on  or  about  the  1st 
of  January  each  year,  and  the  total  yield  for 
the  previous  season,  we  have  the  following  ap- 
proximate results  in  quantities  and  value : 


THE  CROPS. 


WhMt 

Com 

Cotion  (bilea) 


1884. 


ThU, 


512,763,900 

l,79^528,48i 

5,660,U21 


1,  18M. 


$0 


•84 
•68 


\wlmt9lmofk 


$480,721,676 
951,6S0,06S 
808356.899 


1880. 


ThU^taiMi. 

PMM,ln. 
1,  1M4. 

867,112,000 

1,986,176,000 

6,609,000 

$0-921 
•60 
•09* 

ValMflf 


$380,828,600 
9681,088.000 
800,280,048 


BallToadii. — The  trunk-line  war  which  began 
during  the  fall  of  1884  was  vigorously  prose- 
cuted until  July,  when,  negotiations  having 
been  completed  for  the  settlement  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Vanderbilt  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania interests,  growing  out  of  tlie  construc- 
tion of  the  South  Pennsylvania,  and  consents 
of  a  majoi4ty  of  West  Shore  bondholders  to 
the  proposed  reorganization  and  lease  to  the 
New  York  Central  having  been  obtained,  the 
war  practically  ended,  although  it  was  not  un- 
til early  in  November  that  rates  were  restored, 
the  pooling  contract  between  the  trunk  lines 
and  their  Western  connections  having  been 
adopted  on  the  6th  of  that  month.  This  con- 
tract embraced  freight  and  passenger  business, 
and  its  acceptance  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
was  made  conditional  upon  that  line  obtaining 
New  York  facilities.  Pending  negotiations  be- 
tween Mr.  Garrett  and  the  Pennsylvania  for 
an  outlet  to  this  city,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
made  arrangements  for  building  an  independ- 
ent line  from  Bound  Brook  to  Eliza bethport, 
N.  J.,  intending  to  avail  itself  of  a  bridge  over 
Arthur  Kills  and  the  terminal  facilities  of  the 
Staten  Island  Rapid  Transit  Company  on  the 


north  side  of  that  island.  This  movement  only 
partially  deranged  the  plans  of  the  other  trank 
lines,  and  the  restoration  of  rates  was  subse- 
quently ordered  by  all  the  roads  except  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio ;  this  line,  however,  mani- 
festing no  intention  to  cut  either  on  passengers 
or  freight.  The  lease  of  the  West  Shore  to 
the  New  York  Central  was  enjoined,  but  the 
road  was  sold  for  $22,000,000  to  individaala  on 
Nov.  24,  and,  the  suit  having  been  settled  out 
of  court,  the  road  was  reorganized  and  ]eai«ed, 
as  originally  contemplated,  on  Dec  4.  With 
the  exception  of  a  temporary  misunderstaiid- 
ing  in  March  between  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Comjpany  and  the  Pacific  railroads  form- 
ing the  Transcontinental  Association,  a  disa- 
greement between  the  granger  roads  later  in 
the  spring  and  a  rate-wju*  in  which  the  East 
Tennessee  and  other  Southern  lines  engaged 
during  the  summer,  the  relations  of  the  rail- 
roads in  the  West  were  generally  harmonious, 
and,  compared  with  the  same  time  in  1884,  the 
earnings  exhibited  marked  gains.  The  follow- 
ing shows  gross  and  net  earnings  of  the  princi- 
pal trunk  roads,  the  reports,  except  for  the 
Pennsylvania,  being  made  for  fiscal  years: 


ROADS. 

1870-'80.       1880-'81. 

1881-'88. 

188»-'83. 

1888-»84. 

1884.»85. 

PKIf  NSTLVAKIA : 

Oro06  earnings 

$41,260,078 
16,68^025 

88,175,918 
l.\326,019 

15.942,028 
4,767,824 

18,817,740 
7,986,970 

$44,124,182 
17,414,878 

82,848,895 
12,888,610 

20.715.606 
7,459,875 

18,468,877 
7,078,898 

$49,079,884 
18,482^429 

80,628,TS1 
11,282,807 

19,976,774 
6,i^7,Cbl 

18,888,875 
7,454,662 

$51^088,262 
19,886,108 

88,770,722 
18,020,128 

22,802,246 
7,857,668 

19.789,887 
8,705,828 

$4^566.911 
18,0&9,902 

28,148,667 
10,299,856 

21,687,486 
5^79,858 

19,486,607 
7,760JBOO 

$41Ji6S.845* 

Net  euviogB. 

14,77$,068 

24.429,441 

8,110,i»69 

18,884,578 

Kxw  VoRK  Oiirnui.: 
GroM  earnlngt 

"Wpt  mrnlngiT 

Esn: 
OroM  earnini^ 

Nfit  iMrafng*. 

4^567,056 

Baltwobb  AiTD  Omo: 
GroM  mnilnn 

1 61816,642 

Net  earntttgi 

a.64aL057 

*  Eleyen  monthB  to  NoTember  80. 


Ite  SUek  Haiketi— There  appeared  to  be  a 
more  confident  feeling  among  stock-speculators 
at  the  opening  of  1886,  and  a  conviction  that 
the  period  of  depression  was  nearing  its  end. 
The  announcement,  during  the  first  week,  that 
an  anthracite-coal  combination  on  an  allot- 
ment basis  had  been  agreed  upon,  encouraged 
a  rise  in  the  ooa)  properties.  But  the  improve- 
ment was  checkea  by  a  war  of  rates  between 
the  rival  telegraph  companies,  and  by  the  fail- 
are  of  the  trunk  lines  of  railroad  to  restore 


passenger  rates,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the 
western  connections  of  the  New  York  Central, 
thus  indicating  a  purpose  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  to  vigorously  proeecute  the  war 
against  the  West  Shore.  The  news  on  the  16th 
of  the  failure  of  John  J.  Cisoo  &  Son  had  an 
unsettling  effect,  particularly  upon  Louisville 
and  Nashville  stock,  and  Houston  and  Texas 
Central  bonds.  The  announcement  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  would  refuse 
to  act  with  the  coal  combmation  had  a  dis- 
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tarbing  inflaenoe  upon  tbe  eoal  properties,  for  by  tbe  passing  of  tbe  diyldend,  and  8t.  Paol 
it  was  supposed  tbat  tbis  would,  at  least  par-  common  by  tbe  redaction  of  its  qaarterlj  divi- 
tiallj,  derange  the  plans  of  tbe  combination ;  dend  to  H  per  cent.  Earlj  in  April  the  New 
bat  the  other  anthracite  prodaoers  decided  to  York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Ix>uis  wasi  placed  in  the 
carry  ont  the  agreement  without  reference  to  bands  of  a  receiver.  Central  Pacific  fell,  on  the 
the  Pennsylyania.  Disqaieting  ramors  regard-  report  tbat  $10,000,000  bonds  would  be  issued 
ing  the  standing  of  prominent  financial  con*  to  secure  the  floating  debt ;  but  it  subsequently 
cems.  heavy  defalcations  by  bank  officers  in  recovered,  on  the  news  that  the  road  had  been 
Norwich,  a  out  to  one  dollar  in  emigrant  rates  leased  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Company.  Cen- 
by  tbe  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  the  nnfa-  tral  New  Jersey  declined  in  consequence  of 
vorable  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  default  being  made  in  tbe  interest  on  the 
tbe  Western  Union  tax  case,  altogether  contrib-  first  mortgage.  Pacific  Mail  dropped,  on  a 
uted  to  keep  the  market  feverish  and  general-  report,  afterward  denied,  that  the  steamship 
ly  weak  until  near  the  close  of  the  month  of  **  Colon  "  had  been  burned  by  the  insurgents  at 
January,  when  tbe  clioue  in  Lackawanna  took  Aspinwall,  and  more  peaceful  news  from  Eu- 
advantage  of  its  oversold  condition  and  sharply  rope  contributed  to  make  the  market  heavy, 
advancd  tbe  price,  and  this  movement  stimu-  There  was  a  recovery  during  tbe  second  week 
lated  a  rise  in  some  of  the  other  oversold  stocks,  in  the  month,  caused  by  more  exciting  Euro- 
and  the  market  was  strong  for  the  remainder  pean  war  reports,  and  by  a  renewal  of  manipu- 
of  the  month.  An  improvement  in  the  indus-  lation;  but  although  tbe  foreign  markets  were 
trial  and  business  situation  encouraged  a  fur-  excited  toward  the  close  of  the  month  by  the 
ther  advance  in  stocks  during  the  first  half  of  discussion  of  the  Penjdeh  incident,  preparations 
February;  but  then  came  an  irregular  decline,  for  a  confiict,  and  the  demand  o^the  British 
caused  by  the  closing  out  or  settlement  of  short  ministry  for  a  war  credit  of  £11,000,000,  the 
contracts  in  those  properties  which  had  been  influence  of  these  events  was  to  a  great  extent 
roost  rapidly  advanced.  This  was  followed  by  counteracted  by  an  advance  in  sterling  and 
an  upward  reaction,  which  continued  until  the  troubles  in  Western  railroad  pools,  which  en- 
last  week,  when  the  failure  of  the  plan  to  pro-  couraged  free  selling  of  the  granger  stocks, 
cure  a  suspension  of  the  coinage  of  the  stand-  Peace  negotiations  between  England  and  Rus- 
ard  silver  dollar  encouraged  ^e  bears  to  attack  sia,  the  decision  of  the  trunk-line  presidents  to 
the  market,  and  it  was  more  or  less  unsettled  abandon  the  pool,  decreased  earnings  of  the 
to  the  close  of  the  month.  The  fact  that  an  Vanderbilt  roads  and  Erie,  and  cutting  of  rates 
extra  session  of  Congress  was  made  unneces-  by  the  Eastern  and  Western  roads,  induced  the 
airy,  and  the  feeling  of  confidence  inspired  by  bears  to  attack  the  market  early  in  May ;  but 
the  advent  of  the  new  Administration,  caused  by  the  middle  of  the  month  the  Western  rail- 
March  to  open  rather  auspiciously.  The  an-  road  troubles  were  settled,  and  the  bulls  took 
nooncesnent  of  a  reduction  of  2  per  cent  per  advantage  of  the  large  short  interest  in  the 
annum  in  the  New  York  Central  dividend  had  leading  stocks  to  advance  prices.  After  the 
only  a  temporary  influence,  for  the  depressing  short  contracts  were  covered,  the  tone  becnme 
e^ect  was  counteracted  by  a  renewal  of  tbe  heavy,  the  unfavorable  reports  regarding  tbe 
manipulation  in  Lackawanna.  Pacific  Mail  ad-  winter  •  wheat  crop  had  a  depressing  effect 
vanced  on  the  news  that  Congress  had  granted  upon  the  speculation,  and  the  market  was  more 
a  subsidy,  equal  to  about  2  per  cent,  upon  the  or  less  unsettled  to  the  close  of  the  month, 
capital  of  the  company,  for  carrying  tbe  mails.  In  June  there  was  a  more  substantial  recovery 
and  tbe  bears  seemed  indisposed  to  indulge  in  than  had  at  any  time  previously  been  recorded, 
liberal  speculative  sales,  having  recently  suf-  The  upward  movement  up  to  this  time  bad 
fered  such  severe  losses.  The  disturbing  events  been  nuiinly  the  result  of  manipulation  directed 
in  Europe,  resulting  from  the  advance  of  the  against  tbe  bear  speculators,  and  aided  by  in- 
Russians  upon  tbe  Afghan  frontier,  aided  to  fiuences  more  or  less  of  a  temporary  character, 
some  extent  an  advance  in  prices,  and  tbe  tone  Early  in  the  month  exchange  fell  so  near  to  the 
was  strong  until  the  third  week  in  the  month,  gold-importing  point  as  to  make  it  probable 
when  tbe  increased  embarrassments  of  the  that  we  would  ere  long  receive  some  of  tbat 
Reading,  the  apparent  withdrawal  of  bull  sup-  metal  from  Europe,  or  at  least  that  there  was 
port,  and  a  sbarp  fall  in  Union  Pacific,  Central  no  danger  that  we  would  be  called  to  part  with 
Paeifio,  and  Pacific  Mail,  growing  out  of  a  rup-  any  of  our  aocnronlations  of  it,  and  this  tended 
Cure  of  tbe  transcontinental  pooling  association,  to  improve  the  financial  situation.  It  was  an- 
had  an  nnsetUing  effect ;  but  by  the  close  nounced  tbat  some  of  tlie  most  radical  advo- 
of  the  month  the  market  rallied  under  the  in-  oates  of  a  continuation  of  silver  coinage  bad 
fioence  at  exciting  news  from  Europe,  which  changed  their  views,  and  that  the  South  was 
indicated  a  speedy  collision  between  Russia  almost  a  unit  in  favor  of  repealing  the  coinage 
and  Bn^and«  The  stocks  of  tbe  Pacific  roads  law.  The  European  political  situation  was 
and  of  Padfio  Mail  recovered  on  the  prospect  peaceful,  the  Auglo- Russian  trouble  having 
of  a  new  pooling  contract,  and  the  trunk-line  oeen  adjusted,  and  this  was  accepted  as  a  guar- 
shares  advanced  on  news  of  the  extension  of  antee  of  more  settled  financial  affairs  abroad, 
the  east-bonnd  pool  until  May  1st;  but  Lake  The  United  States  Treasury  policy  bad  thus 
Shore  was  subsequently  unfavorably  afflicted  far  proved  sucoessliil,  the  gradual  retirement  of 
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silver  oertifioates  haying  aided  in  angmenting  all  the  trnnk-line  tronblea,  there  was  yerj  con- 
the  gold  balance  of  the  department.  There  fldent  baying  of  all  the  principal  atocka,  and 
were  ramors  of  a  change  of  management  of  the  the  advance  was  almost  tminterrnpted  for  tlie 
West  Shore  through  the  retirement  of  one  of  remainder  of  the  month  and  nntu  about  the 
the  receivers ;  bat  the  negotiations  to  this  end  third  week  in  August,  when  the  ball  movement 
were  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  failure  to  culminated.  The  market  was  irregular  after 
procure  the  financial  relief  required.  There  was  this  to  the  close  of  the  month.  Early  in  Sep- 
evidence  of  purchases  in  this  market  by  Euro-  tember  the  grangers  were  unfavorably  in- 
peans  of  stocks  and  bonds  for  investment,  indi-  fluenoed  by  the  reduction  of  the  dividend  on 
eating  greater  confidence  in  American  railroad  Chicago  and  Northwestern ;  the  trunk  lines 
properties.  The  movement  was  comparatively  renewed  cutting  of  freight  rates,  prices  being 
steady  until  the  8th,  when  the  news  of  the  de-  forced  so  low  that  some  roads  refused  to  carry 
feat  of  the  Gladstone  ministry  in  Great  Britain  goods  when  the  rates  offered  were  below  the 
had  a  partially  unsettling  effect,  the  bears  at-  cost  of  hauling,  and  the  coal-trade  beoame  un- 
tacking  the  market  on  the  theory  that  a  change  settled  in  consequence  of  temporary  overpro- 
of  ministry  would  result  in  reviving  the  Anglo-  duction.  This  condition  of  affairs  enoonrai^ed 
Russian  dispute.  The  bulls,  however,  prompt-  bearish  demonstrations  on  the  market,  and  it 
ly  checked  the  decline,  and  turned  prices  so  soon  became  largely  oversold.  The  decided 
decidedly  upward  that  the  bears  hastily  cov-  improvement  in  the  business  situation  resulting 
ered  their  short  contracts.  One  important  mainly  from  tlie  generally  favorable  news  re- 
event  was  the  election  on  the  17th  of  Hon.  garding  the  cereal  crops,  and  the  prospects  of 
Chauncey  M.  Depew  to  the  presidency  of  the  an  abundant  yield  of  cotton,  aided  in  a  recovery, 
Kew  York  Central,  made  vacant  by  the  death  but  during  the  last  week  in  the  month  there 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Rutter.  This  was  immediately  was  an  irregular  speculation  with  St.  Paul  about 
followed  by  a  rise  in  this  stock  and  in  the  other  the  weakest,  this  stock  being  affected  by  the 
Yanderbilt  properties,  and  then  combinations  decision  of  the  directors  to  issue  $5,000,000  of 
were  formed  in  the  remaining  specialties  with  preferred  stock  to  retire  the  floating  debt.  One 
a  view  to  a  vigorous  bull  movement.  The  com-  incident  was  the  failure,  on  the  29tb,  of  Soutter 
mission-houses  reported  a  better  inquiry  from  &  Company,  a  prominent  house  on  the  bear  side 
non-professionals  for  stocks  than  they  had  en-  of  the  market.  This  was  followed  on  the  2d 
joyed  for  many  months,  and  there  was  reported  of  October  by  the  suspension  of  William  Heath 
to  be  good  investment-buying  from  all  sections  &  Company,  and  of  Henry  N.  Smith,  both  large- 
of  the  country.  It  subsequently  appeared  that,  ly  short  of  the  leading  stocks.  Theae  failures 
upon  the  accession  of  Mr.  Depew  to  the  presi-  were  for  important  amounts,  and  the  annouiiee- 
dency  of  the  New  York  Central,,  he  opened  ment  had  an  unsettling  effect  while  the  out- 
negotiations  for  the  settlement  of  the  differ-  standing  contracts  were  being  adjusted  under 
ences  between  Mr.  Yanderbilt  and  the  Penn-  the  rules  of  the  Exchange.  After  the  shock 
sylvania,  which  troubles  grew  out  of  the  build-  was  over,  it  was  found  that  the  bears  were 
ing  by  the  former  of  the  South  Pennsylvania  thoroughly  demoralized,  and  the  bulls  deter- 
road,  and  Mr.  Depew  also  set  on  foot  the  nego-  mined  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact  and  move 
tiations  for  the  reorganization  and  lease  of  the  the  market  upward.  This  manipulation  was 
West  Shore.  The  early  knowledge  of  these  successful  and  the  advance  was  stimulated  by 
movements  possessedbyMr.Yanderbilt^B friends  news  of  the  most  favorable  character.  The 
and  following,  induced  them  to  buy  largely  of  earnings  of  the  granger  roads  showed  a  marked 
the  trunk-line  properties,  and  this  will  in  great  improvement ;  the  managers  of  the  trunk  lines 
part  account  for  the  movement  in  these  spe-  commenced  their  conferences  for  the  purpose 
dalties.  Toward  the  close  of  the  month  realiz-  of  arranging  new  pools,  and  cliques  were  formed 
ing  sales,  a  fall  in  Pacific  Mail  caused  by  news  of  in  Western  Union,  in  the  low-priced  South- 
the  loss  of  the  steamship  City  of  Tokio,  a  drop  westerns,  and  in  the  cheap  fancy  stocks,  and 
in  New  York  Central  due  to  the  announcement  commission-houses  reportea  an  active  demand 
of  a  dividend  of  one  half  of  one  per  cent,  for  the  for  stocks  from  speculators,  who  until  then  bad 
quarter,  the  smallest  ever  declared,  and  reports  not  made  their  appearance  in  the  market.  One 
of  a  large  deficit  in  six  months^  operation  of  feature  was  a  sharp  rise  in  Reading,  which,  it 
Lake  Shore*,  contributed  to  make  the  market  was  subsequently  repeated,  waa  manipulated 
heavy.  Early  in  July  reports  of  a  conference  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Mr.  Yanderbilt  to 
between  the  Yanderbilt  and  Pelinsyivania  in-  unload.  Another  feature  was  a  sustained  up- 
terests  in  relation  to  the  South  Pennsylvania  ward  movement  in  St  Paul,  due  to  purchases 
stimulated  further  purchases  of  the  Yanderbilt  by  a  Chicago  combination  of  speculators.  The 
properties,  and  the  grangers  were  ^vorably  tone  was  very  strong  for  the  remainder  of  the 
influenced  by  the  reports  concerning  the  crop  month,  and  in  November  until  about  the  20th, 
of  springs-sown  wheat.  Later  in  the  month  it  London  investors  and  the  arbitrage  houstrs 
waa  announced  that  a  m^ority  of  West  Shore  liberally  buying,  and  the  earnings  of  the  granger 
bondholders  had  assented  to  the  proposition  and  trunk-line  roads  steadily  inoreasing.  One 
for  a  reorganization  and  lease  of  ttie  road  to  important  event  was  theannounoement  on  the 
the  New  York  Central,  and,  as  it  was  seen  that  6th  that  the  presidents  of  the  trunk  lines  had 
thb  would  pave  the  way  for  an  adjustment  of  agreed* upon  a  pooling  contract  embracing  both 
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passengers  and  freight,  and  this  news  farther 
stimolated  the  rise  in  these  properties.  The 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  refused  to  become  a  party 
to  the  agreement  until  it  obtained  facilities  for 
New  York  business,  bot  this  fact  was  not  mAde 
known  until  the  third  week  in  the  month. 
Arrangements  with  the  Pennsylyania  for  an 
entrance  to  this  city  proving  unsatisfactory  to 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  Mr.  Garrett  on  the 
20th  made  an  agreement  to  ase  the  terminal  fa- 
cilities of  the  Staten  Island  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
pany, and  announced  his  intention  to  build  an  in- 
dependent connecting  line.  This  news  had  an 
unsettling  effect  upon  the  market,  but  it  re- 
covered by  the  24th,  when  it  was  made  known 
that  the  West  Shore  had  been  bought  by  indi- 
vidaals,  the  New  York  Oentral  being  enjoined 
from  leasing  it.  There  was  a  moderately  strong 
undertone  to  the  close  of  the  month,  idthough 
the  speculation  was  less  active  tlian  during  the 
second  and  third  weeks,  when  the  transactions 
were  unprecedented  in  magnifcude.  The  sales 
of  the  month  amounted  to  13,508,025  shares, 
the  largest  ever  recorded.  Early  in  December 
the  delay  in  announcing  the  decision  in  the 
West  Shore  injunction  suit  had  a  tendency  to 
limit  operations  in  the  Vanderbilt  specialties, 
bat  the  Eries  were  strong,  on  the  news  that  the 
scheme  for  funding  the  floating  debt  and  four 
past-due  coupons  of  the  second  consolidated 
mortgage  was  meeting  with  the  approval  of 
the  bondholders.  The  stocks  of  the  Union  and 
Central  Pacific  roads  were  unfavorably  affected 
by  the  issue  of  new  regulations  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Railroads  concerning  reports,  and  the 
South  westerns  were  heavy.  On  the  4th  the  West 
Shore  case  was  settled  out  of  court  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  suit  upon  which  the  ii\i unction 
against  the  New  York  Central  was  granted,  and 
the  road  was  reorganized  and  promptly  leased 
to  the  Oentral  as  originally  contemplated.  This 
news  started  the  market  upward,  but  realizing 
sales  immediately  followed,  and  the  bears  as- 
sailed those  of  the  specialties  that  had  the  least 
proteotion,  but  the  declines  were  not  important. 
The  sadden  death  of  Mr.  William  H.  v  ander- 
bilt  on  the  8th  was  not  known  until  after  the 
close  of  the  market,  and  opportunity  was  there- 
fore given  to  make  arrangements  to  prevent  a 
serious  decline  either  in  London  or  New  York 
on  the  following  day.  The  efforts  were  so  suc- 
cessful that  the  London  market  speedily  recov- 
ered, and  the  effects  here  of  the  ^ock  were 
confined  to  the  first  twenty  minutes  after  the 
opening  of  the  Exchange.  The  market  grad- 
ually became  steadier,  and  it  dosed  strong. 
Pending  the  announcement  of  the  provisions 
of  the  will,  the  speculation  was  irregular  and 
the  tendency  downward.  When  it  was  seen 
tiiat  the  bulk  of  the  estate  was  left  to  the  two 
elder  sona,  and  that  the  share  and  bond  prop- 
erty oould  not  be  sold  without  the  consent  of 
all  the  hflira,  there  appeared  to  be  a  more 
confident  feeling  concerning  the  Vanderbilt 
specialtiM.  but  subsequently  the  market  was 
raided  on  disquieting  reports,  and  it  wm  more 


or  less  unsettled  until  the  middle  of  the  month* 
Then  its  oversold  condition  aided  a  recovery. 
But  the  improved  tone  did  not  continue,  for 
free  selling  of  Texas  Pacific  on  a  report,  subse- 
quently confirmed,  that  the  road  would  bo 
placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  tended  to  de- 
press the  South  westerns;  although  Missouri, 
Kansas,  and  Texas  and  Missouri  Pacific  recov- 
ered sharply  when  the  announcement  of  the 
Texas  Pacific  receivership  was  made  on  the 
17th.  The  market  was  irregular,  but  with  a 
moderately  strong  undertone  until  the  22d, 
when  news  of  preparations  for  the  shipment  of 
gold  to  Europe  aided  the  bears  in  breaking 
down  the  leading  stocks;  but  the  small  amount 
of  gold  exported  and  a  subsequent  decline  in 
exchange  encouraged  a  reaction,  and  the  mar- 
ket was  generaJly  strong  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  quotations  of  lead- 
ing stocks,  Jan.  2,  1884,  1885,  and  1886 : 


LEADINO   STCX3KS. 


New  York  Central 

Erie 

Lake  Shore 

Mfchinn  Oentral 

BocklBlaod 

Ittlnola  Central 

Kortbwestern,  eonunon 

8t  PBttl,  common  

Dela.,  Lackawanna,  and  Western. 
Central  New  Jersey 


1884. 

1888. 

112 

86* 

8f* 

1^* 

Ml 

«U 

&5 

05 

lie* 

105 

182i 

121i 

116* 

84f 

92 

70f 

lie* 

86t 

84i 

w» 

1886. 

1061 

8(i| 

» 

7T 
1281 
140 
110» 

»6| 
185} 

44 


The  following  is  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  specu- 
lative stocks,  the  highest  prices  at  which  they 
sold  in  1884,  and  the  highest  and  lowest  in  1886 : 


SFECULATIVK  AND  OTHER 
SHARiOB. 


Wabash  Padflo 

Wabaeb,  preferred 

Central  and  Hudson. 

Canada  Sontbera. 

Erie. 

Union  PadilB 

Lake  Abore 

Dei.,  Laokawaana,  and  Western. 

North  western.... « 

8t  Paul 

Ohio  and  Mississippi 

New  Jersey  Centiu 

Osnadian  ndflo, 

Oretfon  IVanscontlnental 

Western  Union 

PttdflcMalL 

Delaware  and  Hudson 

Denver  and  Rio  Orande 

Northern  Padfle 

Northern  Pacific,  preferred 

Missouri,  Ksnsaa,  and  Texas 

Missouri  Padfle 

LouisvlUe  and  Nashrille. 

Kesding 

Omaha 

Omaha,  preferred 

Central  Padfle 

I«ke  Erie  snd  Western 

Psmla.  Decatur,  sad  EransriDe.. 

Texas  Padfle.... 

Richmond  and  DanTille 

Richmond  Terminal 

N.  T.,  Chtesfo.  and  St Lonls. . . . 
N.  T.,  Ohle.,  and  8t  Louis,  pref. . 

Orsipoa  Narlgatlon 

Minneapolis  and  St  Lonls 

Minneapolis  and  St  fx>nls,  pref. . 
New  York  and  New  England. . . .  i 


1884. 


HigbML 


19# 
82 

in 

571 

Mf 
1041 
188i 
184 

90 

58^ 

844 

7H 

M» 
114 

86f 

27 

ssl 

100 
Blf 

8H 

100 

V4 

ITf 
«3f 

SI 
82 

m 
2n| 

lis 

IS* 
8S| 

iH 


188ff. 


iT 


858  FINE  ARTS— 1884.    (Pabis:  Salok.) 

The  total  sales  of  all  stocks  for  the  year  wound  in  his  body.    In  the  center  foreground 

1 885  were  98,184,478  shares,  against  96,416,868  a  groap  of  richly  dressed  aristocrats,  gentlemen 

in  1884,  96,087,905  in  1888,  118,720,665  in  and  ladies,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  Chonans, 

1882,  118,892,685  in  1881,  97,200,000  in  1880,  are  walking  among  the  corpses,  the  women 

and  74,166,652  in  1879.    The  transactions  in  daintily  lifting  their  garments  to  save  them  from 

Government  bonds  during  1885  amounted  to  contact  with  the  bl<K>d- stained  ground. 

$15,579,200,  and  in  State  and  railroad  bonds  Another  striking  canvas,the'*  Quartette,  "by 

to  $662,778,000.  W.  T.  Dannat,  the  American  artist,  represents 

FDTE  ims*    Under  this  title  are  treated  the  four  amateur  musicians  singing  in  a  little  shop, 

principal  art  events  of  the  past  two  years,  end-  into  which  the  light  streams  down  a  steep  stair- 

ing  with  December,  1885.  including  especially  case  in  the  background.    It  was  sent  to  New 

the  great  exhibitions  in  Europe  and  the  United  York  at  the  close  of  the  Salon, 

States,  the  sales  and  ac<}nisitions  of  pictures,  Raphael  CoUin^s  '*  L-£t6 ''  exhibits  a  com- 

and  the  erection  of  pubhc  statues  and  monu-  pany  of  young  women  assembled  in  a  flowery 

ments.  meadow  before  and  after  bathing,  the  scene 

Paris  t  SalM. — The  exhibition  (May  1  to  June  suggesting  the  heats  of  summer.    It  is  the  work 

80, 1884)  comprised  4,658  numbers,  classified  as  of  one  of  GabanePs  most  successful  pupils,  and 

follows :  Paintings,  2,488 ;  cartoons,  water-col-  shows  rare  flesh-painting, 

ors,  pastels,  porcelain  pictures,  etc.,  749;  sculpt-  The  *^  Aurora ''  of  Jules  Lefebvre  is  a  finely 

ure,  746;  engraving  in  medals  and  precious  drawn  and  delicately  modeled  nude  figure  wait- 

stones,  86 ;  architecture,  165 ;  engraving,  474.  ed  by  a  gentle  morning  breeze  above  the  sur- 

The  medal  of  honor  in  the  section  of  engrav-  face  of  a  pool,  accompanied  by  a  mass  of  va- 

ing  was  awarded  to  F61ix  Bracquemond.    No  pors  tinted  with  the  rose  of  dawiu    Porchased 

first-class  medal  m  painting  was  given,  but  first-  by  S.  P.  Avery. 

class  medals  in  sculpture  were  awarded  to  Fer-  Evariste  Lnminais^s  *'  Flight  of  Gradlon  "  is 

dinand  Levillain,  Clement  Leopold  Steiner,  and  a  melodramatic  picture  illustrative  of  the  story 

Francis  Laurent  Rolard ;  in  architecture  to  of  King  Gradlon,  who,  while  riding  with  St. 

Albert  Ballu  and  Andr6  Gaspard ;  and  in  en-  Gwenol6,  was  overtaken  by  the  tide.    Taking 

graving  to  Achille  Jacquet  and  Aristide  Lionel  his  daughter  on  the  crupper,  the  riders  gal- 

Lecouteux.    The  receipts  were  290,000  francs,  loped  for  their  lives  until  nearly  overtaken  by 

Among  the  more  important  pictures  exhibited  the  waves,  when  the  king,  by  the  advice  of 

was  Bouguereau's  *^  Youth  of  Bacchus,"  an  im-  the  holy  man,  cast  oflT  the  '*  demon,''  his  daogb- 

mense  canvas,  an  academically  correct  picture,  ter,  and  thus  escaped  just  as  they  were  about 

though  not  especially  interesting  save  as  an  11-  to  be  overwhelmed. 

lustration  of  tne  author's  graceful  style.  The  G^r6me's  "  Sale  of  Slaves  at  Rome,"  a  fine 
youthful  god,  borne  idoft  on  the  shoulders  of  example  of  his  skill  in  painting  the  nude,  ex- 
fanns  and  surrounded  by  nude  dancing  nymphs,  bibits  a  young  female  slave  standing  erect  on 
is  the  center  of  a  procession  passing  through  a  a  high  platform,  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  n  shout- 
glade.  At  the  right  it  is  led  by  a  pair  of  oen-  ing  crowd  of  eager  bidders,  whose  extended 
taurs,  playing  on  musical  instruments,  and  at  hands  indicate  their  admiration  of  her  beauty, 
the  left  Silenus  on  an  ass  brings  up  the  rear.  In  the  *'  Salle  Graffard  "  Jean  B^rand  has 

Another  immense  canvas,  by  Femand  Oor-  presented  a  vigorous  satire  on  the  times,  which 

mon,  is  entitled  **  Return  from  the  Bear-Hunt  set  all  Paris  laughing.    On  a  lofty  rostrum  in 

— Age  of  Stone."    In  the  center,  at  the  en-  the  Salle  Graffard,  a  socialist  orator,  with  his 

trance  of  a  rude  cabin,  built  of  rough  tree-  dirty  hand  stretched  on  high,  is  bawling  hh 

trunks,  sits  an  aged  man,  tibe  head  of  the  clan,  doctrines  to  an  audience  of  sottish  ragamnffins, 

with  knife  and  flint-axe  in  hand.    Before  him  who,  amid  clouds  of  tobacco-smoke,  shout  and 

lies  the  carcass  of  a  bear,  which  a  party  of  dap  their  hands  at  his  denunciations  of  society, 

skin-clad  hunters,  attended  by  several  wolfish-  An  enormous  picture  called  *^The  Mercena- 

looking  dogs,  have  just  brought  in.    At  the  ries  of  Carthage,^'  by  Gustave  Surand,  illus- 

rlght  are  the  women  and  children  of  the  tribe^  trates  an  incident  in  the  "  Salammb6  "  of  Gns- 

It  has  been  purchased  by  the  state  for  the  Mu-  tave  Flaubert.    In  the  shadow  of  a  sunlit,  rocky 

seura  of  Saint-Germain.  pass,  a  band  of  strangely  armed  barbarians, 

A  still  larger  canvas  and  perhaps  more  im-  with  their  women  and  children,  inarch  with 

portent  picture,  although  the  subiect  is  sn  amazement  before  a  line  of  hnge  lions,  croci- 

atrocious  one,  is  the  **  Massacre  of  Maoh6coul,"  fied  by  the  roadside  by  Carthaginian  peasants, 

by  Francis  Flameng,  represenUng  an  incident  whose  sheep  had  been  devoured,  as  a  reminder 

in  the  Yendean  war.    Under  the  waUs  of  a  dis-  to  other  lions  of  what  they  may  expect  if  they 

mantled  chAteau,  with  a  burning  village  in  the  display  a  similar  taste  for  mntton. 

background,  lie  many  corpses,  some  of  them  Another  immense  canvas,  entitled  the  ^*  Sa- 

women,  mercilessly  shot  and  left  to  die  in  ored  Wood,"  by  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  exhibits 

heaps  where  they  fell.    At  the  left,  in  the  fore-  a  lake  with  wooded  banks,  and  a  temple  in  a 

ground,  is  a  large  tree,  to  the  trunk  of  which  flowery  meadow  where  are  grouped  flgures,  in 

is  fastened  by  cords  the  body  of  an  old  man,  semi-classic  draperiea,  supposed  to  represent 

perhaps  the  seigneur,  his  head  fallen  forward,  the  Muses  and  the  Arts, 

and  the  blood  stiU  dripping  from  a  ghastly  *'  An  Affair  of  Honor "  is  the  title  given  by 
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£mile  Bayard  to  a  nngalarly  expresrive  and  LmImi  Bayal  Acadeay. — ^The  ono  hundred 

Y617  Frenobj  picture  representing  a  duel  with  and  sixteenth  exliibition  of  the  Royal  Acad- 

flworda,  on  a  heath  near  a  group  of  pines,  be-  emj  of  Arts  opened,  as  usual,  on  the  first 

tween  two  agile  eocottes  stripped  to  the  waist,  Monday  in  May  and  dosed  on  the  first  Mon- 

while  a  portly  matron  acts  as  umpire.  day  in  August.    The  works  exhibited  nam- 

In  the  ^*  Vengeance  of  Urban  VI,^*  Jean  Paul  bered  1,856,  classified  as  follows:   Oil-paint- 

Laurens  shows  the  Pope,  in  his  purple  cape  ings,  1,076;  water-colors,  273;    architectural 

embroidered  with  gold,  in  a  dungeon  or  cham-  drawings,  148 ;  engravings  and  etchings,  125 ; 

Iter  of  .torture,  grimly  gloating  over  the  blood-  miniatures,  47;    sculptures,  192.    Among  the 

stained  bodies  of  the  cardinals  who  had  plotted  most   prominent    works    was   Sir  Frederick 

against  bini  (1384),  which,  olad  in  their  red  Leigphton^s  *'  Gymon  and  Jphigenia,"  an  illus- 

gowns,  lie  in  a  ghastly  row  against  the  wall.  tration  of  the  well-known  story  of  Boccaccio, 

Jean  Jacques  Ilenner's  "  Ohrist  at  the  Tomb ''  how  love  wrougljt  so  great  a  change  in  Cy- 
exhibits  a  life-size  corpse  extended  in  a  long,  mon,  a  youth  of  Cyprus,  at  sight  of  the  sleep- 
narrow,  rooky  niche,  seen  in  profile  and  brought  ing  Iphigenia,  as  to  change  him  from  a  boor 
into  ghastly  relief  by  strong  morning  light,  into  a  most  accomplished  gentleman.  Sir  Fred- 
Eis  ^  Weeping  Nymph "  is  a  nude  damsel  erick^s  Iphigenia  is  draped,  and  is  therefore  a 
crouched  at  Uie  entrance  of  a  pine  -  grove,  better  representation  of  the  original  than  Sir 
with  her  face  hidden  by  her  hands,  her  rosy-  Joshua  Reynolds's  nude  maiden  in  Bucking- 
pink  flesh  in  charming  contrast  to  the  blue  of  ham  Palace.  Cymon  is  standing  at  the  right, 
the  evening  sky.  gazing  upon  her  with  enraptured  eyes  as  she  lies 

One  of  Uie  most  popular  pictures  was  Ben-  sleeping  in  a  grove.    The  same  subject,  treated 

jamin  Constantsa  ^*  Les  Ch^nfas,"  a  large  and  by  Rubens,  is  in  the  Vienna  Museum.   Sir  Fred- 

samptuous  canvas,  displaying  a  wealth  of  vel-  erick  Leigbton's  picture  has  been  purchased  by 

vets,  satina,  silks,  and  gold  tissues,  with  the  the  London  Fine  Art  Society  for  between  £4,- 

gleain  of  jewels  and  the  flash  of  arms.    In  the  000  and  £5,000. 

interior  of  a  magnificent  harem,  three  nearly  W.   Q.    Orchardson's  "Manage  de  Conve- 

nude  odali$qu6i  are  just  aroused  from  sleep  by  nance,''  another  of  the  successful  pictures  of 

a  black  eunuch  who  has  put  aside  the  heavy  the  year,  is  almost  as  cruel  in  its  satire  as  one 

curtain  and  admitted  a  nood  of  light    This  of  Hogarth's  creations.    A  married  couple  are 

picture  went  to  the  Museum  of  Carcassonne.  seated  at  table,  the  husband  prematurely  old 

Fuki  MiscdlaaesMi— Among   the  more  im-  and  blasS^  the  wife  young  and  sensual,  ill  at 

portant  art  events  of  the  year  was  the  exhibi-  ease  in  each  other's  society,  while  a  deferential 

tion  in  Paris  of  the  collected  works  of  Meis-  butler,  who  affects  to  see  nothing,  pours  out 

sonier,  embracing  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  wine  for  his  master. 

numbers,  about  two  thirds  of  the  pictures  exe-  Alma-Tadema's  principal  canvas,  "  Hadrian 
cnted  by  him  in  the  fitly  years  sinoe  his  '^  Les  in  England,"  the  largest  ne  has  painted,  repre- 
Bourgeois  Flamands  "  was  shown  at  the  Salon  sents  a  supposed  visit  of  the  emperor  to  a  Ro- 
of 1884.  Although  some  of  the  painter's  best  mano-British  pottery.  Hadrian,  accompanied 
works  were  absent,  notably  the  Stewart  and  by  Lucius  Verus,  the  Empress  Sabina,  and  her 
Vanderbilt  Meisaoniers  in  New  York,  the  col-  companion,  Balbilla,  are  in  a  kind  of  gallery, 
lection  was  insured  for  12,000,000  francs.  The  beneath  which,  through  an  archway,  are  seen 
exhibition  was  for  the  benefit  of  **  L'Uospita-  craftsmen  at  work.  In  the  foreground,  seen 
lit^  de  Nuit,"  a  charity  much  favored  by  Paris  at  half-length,,  is  a  slave  carrying  a  tray  loaded 
^*  Booiety."  with  specimens  up  the  stair. 

One  of  the  greatest  pictures  of  the  year,  and  Of  Millab's  several  pictures,  the  one  called 
probably  the  one  by  which  the  artist  will  be  ><  An  Idyll,  1745,"  represents  a  drummer-boy 
longest  remembered,is  the"  Christ  on  Calvary"  in  the  English  uniform  of  the  period  playing 
of  M unkacsy,  exhibited  in  Paris  and  London,  the  fife  to  an  audience  of  three  little  girls. 
On  an  immense  canvas,  nineteen  feet  in  height  seated  in  a  wood.  The  name  of  Millais,  coup- 
by  twenty-five  feet  in  length.  Is  represented  led  with  the  solid  statement  that  it  has  been 
the  moment  of  the  Crucifixion  when  Christ  gold  for  £5,000,  entitles  it  to  consideration, 
has  just  expired,  and  the  terror-stricken  crowd  Hubert  Herkomer's  picture,  entitled  *^  Press- 
are  hastening  from  the  scene.  Against  a  sky  ing  to  the  West,"  represents  a  scene  in  Castle 
black  with  clouds  and  iUuminated  with  light-  Garden,  New  York,  as  it  appeared  to  the  art- 
Dtngs,  Jerusalem  being  just  discernible  on  the  igt's  eyes  when  in  the  Unitea  States  in  1888. 
horizon,  the  three  crosses  stand  out  in  bold  re-  It  shows  a  long,  boarded  room,  in  which  peo- 
lief  in  the  foreground.  The  Virgin,  Mary  Mag-  pie  of  many  nationalities  are  crowded  together 
dalene,  and  John,  are  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  in  the  extreme  of  discomfort, 
the  cross,  beside  which  the  centurion  has  Briton  Riviere's  '^  King  and  his  SatelliteM," 
dropped  in  terror.  All  the  remainder  of  the  one  of  his  best  works,  shows  a  large  lion,  fol- 
canvaa  is  filled  with  the  departing  spectators  lowed  by  a  group  of  hungry  jackals,  symboli- 
of  the  soene— Jewish  men  and  women,  the  cal,  it  is  said,  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  political 
ex6ootion«nB  with  their   implements,  rabbis  assailants. 

diseosiing  the  event,  Roman  cavalry,  and  in  LMidMii    CrMreMr  fiaOcry. — The   Reynolds 

front  Jn&a.  Exhibition  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  in  the 
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winter  of  1888-84  was  remarkable  as  bring-  1764,  when  Lord  Robert  Spencer  porohaaed  it 

ing  together  about  200  of  the  works  of  the  and  presented  it  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 

first  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  more  Marlborough.    A  well-ezeeated  copy,  by  2«ic- 

than  ever  shown  collectively  before,  the  near-  cola  Monti,  waa  put  in  its  place  and  sdll  re- 

est  approach  to  it  being  the  National  Portrait  mains  there.    The  picture,  which  is  nine  feet 

Exhibition  in  1867,  which  contained  155  Key-  high  by  five  wide,  represents  the  Virgin  on  a 

noldses.    Such  an  opportunity  was  never  be-  high  throne,  with  Jesus  on  her  knees,  both 

fore  presented  of  studying  London  society  of  reading  from  a  book ;  on  the  left  stands  John 

1750-1790 — from  princes,  nobles,  and  states-  Baptist,  and  on  the  right  Bishop  Nicholss  of 

men,  down  to  actors,  actresses,  and  profes-  Bari  with  crozier  and  book, 

sional  beauties.    Unfortunately,  many  of  Sir  The  Vandyke  picture,  twelve  feet  six  inches 

Joshua^s    works   are    deteriorating    through  high  by  nine  feet  six  inches  wide,  represents 

changes  in  color — his  browns,  especially,  hav-  Charles  I  in  armor  on  a  roan  charger,  attended 

ing  become  heavy  and  bituminous.  by  his  equerry.  Sir  Thomas  Morton,  on  foot. 

The  spring  exhibition  of  the  Grosvenor  Gsl-  bearing  his  helmet.    Formerly  in  the  oollection 

lery  (May  1  to  July  81)  comprised  482  works,  of  Charles  I,  which  was  dispersed  at  his  death, 

of  which  881  were  paintings  and  61  sculptures,  it  was  purchased  in  Munich  by  John,  Duke  of 

The  most  important  picture  shown,  and  one  of  Marlborough,  and  is  now  acquired  by  the  Ka- 

the  best  of  the  year,  was  Burne- Jones's  '*  King  tional  Gallery  for  £17,500. 

Cophetua  and  the  Beggar  Maid,'*  a  canvas  Of  pictures  sold  in  London  during  1884  for 

twelve  feet  high  by  nine  wide.    The  subject  1,000  guineas  each  and  upv^ard,  the  following 

is  from  the  old  ballad,  preserved  in  *^  Percy *s  is  a  partial  list :   Lady  Otho  Fitzgerald  sale 

Reliques,''  which  tells  how  the  African  king  (May  8-10),  Landseer, '' Monarch  of  the  Glen,'' 

Cophetua  fell  in  love  with  a    beggar  maid  6,200  guineas,  to  Mr.  Eaton,  M.  P. ;  C.  Stan- 

whom  he  chanced  to  meet,  or  perhaps  from  field,  *^  Guarda  Costa  off  Fuentarabia,'*  1,900 

Tennyson's  later  version,  ** The  Beggar  Maid."  guineas,  to  Agnew;  Thomas  Faed,  ''Reading 

The  king,  resplendent  in   armor   and  royal  the  Bible,"  1,650  guineas,  to  Davis.    A  Tnr- 

robes,  is  sitting  on  a  step,  at  the  feet  of  the  ner,  *' Dnnstan borough,"  which  last  sold  for 

beggar  maid,  Penelophon,  who,  clad  in  a  sim-  2,200  guineas,  brought  only  900  guineas.    Os- 

ple  robe  of  gray  stuff  and  looking  around  won-  maston  Hall  sale  (March  14),  Mnrillo's  '*  Magda- 

deringly,  is  seated  on  the  throne.    Above,  in  a  len,"  which  formerly  belonged  to  ex-Queen 

gallery,  two  chorister  boys  are  making  music.  Isabella  of  Spain,  was  sold  for  1,900  guineas. 

LtmdMs  MtgMllane«wb — Another  noteworthy  Sale  of  E.  0.  Potter,  Rusholme  House,  near 
picture,  exhibited  privately,  is  Edwin  Long's  Manchester  (March  21-22):  David  Cox,  '^Tho 
'^  Anno  Domini,"  a  canvas  eight  feet  high  by  Church  at  Bettws-y-Coed,"  generally  consid- 
sixteen  feet  wide,  in  which  he  has  combined  ered  his  masterpiece,  2,550  guineas,  to  Agnew  ; 
the  ''Flight  into  Egypt"  with  an  imposing  do.,  " Skirts  of  the  Forest,"  1,860 guineaa  (Gil- 
Egyptian  pageant.  In  the  foreground  are  the  loft  sale,  1872,  2,205  guineas) ;  J.  C.  Hook, 
Virgin  and  Child  riding  upon  an  ass,  beside  ''Wise  Saws,"  1,200  guineas,  to  White;  Sir 
which  Joseph  is  walking.  The  background  is  John  Millais,  "Vanessa"  and  "Stella,"  1,800 
filled  by  a  grand  procession  of  priests  and  at-  guineas  and  1,400  guineas  respectively ;  Briton 
tendants,  bearing  images  of  the  gods,  headed  Riviere,  "  Let  Sleeping  Dogs  Lie,"  1,050  goin- 


the  Virgin,  in  the  foreground,  are  several  1,000  guineas,  to  Agnew ;  do.,  "  All  that  was 
groups  of  figures— a  little  girl  offering  images  Left  of  the  Homeward  Bound,"  1,100  guineas, 
for  sale,  a  woman  with  a  sick  child  in  her  lap,  G.  F.  Lees's  sale.  Berry  Hill  Hall,  Mansfield 
a  negro  with  a  tray  of  images,  and  a  young  (April  26) :  Edonard  D^taille,  "  Scots  Guards 
man  fastening  a  necklace  around  a  girl's  neolL  returning  from  Exercise  in  Hyde  Park,"  1,070 
The  scene  is  lit  by  the  after-glow  of  the  sunset,  guineas,  to  Agnew ;  H.  W.  B.  Dayis,  "  In  Ross- 
whioh  lingers  on  the  temple  and  the  pyramids  shire,"  1,200  guineas,  to  Agnew ;  Peter  Gra- 
in the  distance,  ham,  "Hifrhland  Drove,"  1,800  guineas,  to 
The  most  notable  acquisitions  made  by  the  Agnew ;  Sir  John  Millais,  "  The  Cuckoo," 
National  Gallery  during  the  year  are  the  plot-  1,900  guineas,  to  Heath ;  J.  C.  Hook,  "  III 
ures  from  the  Blenheim  collection — the  Ansi-  blows  the  Wind  that  benefits  Nobody,"  1^80 
dei  Madonna  of  Raphael,  and  the  portrait  of  gnineas. 

Charles  I   by  Vandyke.    The  Maaonna,  for       Albert   Levy  sale   (May    8):  Rembrandt, 

which  £70,000  was  paid,  more  money  than  "Portraitof  the  Artist  "(1685,  formerly  owned 

ever  before  given  for  a  single  picture,  was  by  the  Earl  of  Portarlington),  1,800  guineas,  to 

painted,  according  to  Vasari,  in  1605,  but  the  M.  Oolnaghi.     At  this  sale  Jansen's  (Ceulen) 

date  on  the  margin  of  the  Virgin's  mantle  is  portrait  of  Milton  at  the  age  of  ten  was  sold 

1506.    It  was  first  placed  in  the  chapel  of  St.  for  880  guineas  to  Passmore  Edwards,  H.  P. 
Nicholas  of  Bari,  belonging  to  the  Ansidei       The  Leigh  Court  sale,  Sir  Philip  Miles,  Bart., 

family,  in  San  Fiorenso,  the  Church  of  the  was  one  of  the  principal  art  evenu  of  the  yaar^ 

Serviti,  at  Perugia,  where  it  remained  until  it  being  one  of  the  most  famous  private  oollec- 
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tions  in  fiD^land.     Among  the  treasures  dis-  from  1857  to  the  present  time,  includiug  his 

posed  of  were  the  two   well-known  Altieri  ^^  Niagara.'' 

Olandes,  "The  Sacrifice  to  Apollo''   (1668),  The  Memorial  Exhibition  of  the  works  of 

and  '*  The  Landing  of  ^Eneas '-  (1675),  bought  the  late  George  Fuller,  at  the  Museum  of  Fine 

hy  Agnew  for  6,800  guineas  and  8,800  respect-  -  Arts,  Boston  (April  24  to  May  18),  consisted  of 

ively.    They  were  parchased  originally  from  170  works,  dating  from  1847  to  the  time  of 

Prince  Altieri,  Rome,   by  Mr.  Fagan,   were  his  decease.    At  the  auction-sale  at  the  close, 

some  time  at  Fonthill,   and  were  afterward  54  pictures  were  disposed  of  for  $17,470. 

sold  to  Mr.  Miles  for  £12,000.    A  third  Claude,  The  art  department  of  the  Southern  Exposi- 

''  Herdman  driving  OatUe  through  a  River  "  tion  at  Louisville,  Ky.  (Aug.  16  to  Oct.  25),  con- 

(1670),  also  went  to  Agnew,  for  1,950  guineas,  tained  472  works,  408  of  which  were  by  Amer- 

Rubens's  '^  Holy  Family,"  ^*  Woman  taken  in  ican  artists. 

Adultery,"  and  *^  Oonversion  of  Saul "  (eight  The  art  department  of  the  Cincinnati  Expo- 
feet  by  eleven  feet),  were  bought  in  for  the  sition  (Sept.  3  to  Oct.  4)  contained  588  works, 
family,  at  5,000  guineas,  1,700  guineas,  and  of  which  244  were  by  Americans. 
3,300  guineas,  respectively.  Domeniohino's  The  exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Aoad- 
"  St.  John  in  a  Vision,"  for  which  Mr.  Miles  paid  emy,  in  Philadelphia  (Oct.  80  to  Dec.  11),  was 
£10,000,  and  Titian's  "Venus  and  Adonis,"  for-  successful. 

merly  in  the  collection  of  Benjamin  West,  were  The  new  galleries  of  the  American  Art  As- 

also  bought  in,  at  900  guineas  and  1,600  guin-  sociation  were  opened  in  New  York,  with  an 

eas;  while  Murillo's  "Holy  Family,"  formerly  exhibition  (Nov.  10  to  Dec.  10)  composed  of 

in  the  Hope  collection,  fell  to  Agnew,  at  8,000  works  by  American  artists  from  the  Paris  So- 

guineas.    The  National  Oallery  acquired  T.  Ion  of  1884,  supplemented  by  home  talent. 

Stothard's  '' Canterbury  Pilgrims,"  420  guin-  The    autumn    exhibition  of   the    National 

eas ;   Giovanni  Bellini's  "  Adoration  of  the  Academy  of  Design  was  held  from  Nov.  10  to 

Magi,"  865  guineas;    Poussin's  "Calling  of  Nov.  29. 

Abraham,"    1,900    guineas ;    and    Hogarth's  The  forty-ninth  exhibition  of  the  Brooklyn 
**  Polly  Peacbnm,"  800   guineas,   and   "  The  Art  Association  (Dec  8-19)  contained  290  oil- 
Shrimp  Girl,"  256  guineas.    Sir  Joshua  Rey-  pictures,  contributed  by  178  artists, 
nolds's  ''  Simplicity  "  was  sold  privately  for  A  collection  of  works  by  the  English  painter, 
£3,760.  George  Frederick  Watts,  was  the  chief  feature 

Veiled  fltaltst  ExMMUtM.— The  twenty-fourth  at  the  winter  exhibition  of  the  Metropolitan 

annaal  exhibition  of  the  Artists'  Fund  Society,  Museum  of  New  York,  which  opened  Oct.  80. 

at  the  National  Academy,  New  York,  which  It  comprised  52  oil-paintings  (1864  to  1884), 

opened  Jan.  5,  contained  105  works,  by  64  including  28  portraits;  one  water-color,  and 

artists.    The  sales  realized  $18,902.  three  photographs  of  paintings. 

The  second  annaal  exhibition  of  the  Art  In-  Viltod  Stales  i  StatMS  tmi  VeBOMntBt — A  statue 

stitate,  Chicago,  which  opened  Jan.  12,  con-  of  Martin  Luther,  eleven  and  a  half  feet  high, 

sbted  of  76  works,  both  American  and  foreign,  a  replica  of  the  central  figure  of  the  monument 

The  twenty-ninth  annual  exhibition  of  the  at  Worms,  by  Reitschel,  was  unveiled.  May  21, 

Boston  Art  Ciub  opened  Jan.  19,  with  162  in  front  of  the  Lutheran  Memorial  Church, 

piotares,  by  126  artists.  Washington. 

The  American  Water-Color  Society  and  the  A  statue,  by  Augustas  St.  Gaudens,  of  Rob- 
New  York  Etching  Club  held  a  combined  ex-  ert  Richard  Randall,  founder  of  the  Sailors' 
bibition  at  Uie  National  Academy,  New  York  Snug  Harbor,  Staten  Island,  was  unveiled  in 
(Feb.  4),  at  which  662  drawings,  by  280  artists,  front  of  that  institution  on  Decoration-day. 
were  shown.  An  equestrian  statue  of  Gkn.  Simon  Bolivar, 

The  fifty-ninth  annaal  exhibition  of  the  Na-  by  Rafael  de  la  Cova,  a  gift  from  the  Republic 

tion«l  Academy  of  Design  (April  7  to  May  17)  of  Venezuela,  was  unveiled,  Jane  17,  in  Cen- 

contained  709  works,  by  450  artists.    The  sales  tral  Park,  New  York. 

amoonted  to  108  piotares,  for  the  aggregate  A  statue  of  the  late  Gov.  Buckingham,  of 

saoi  of  $86,525.  Connecticut,  by  Olin  L.  Warner,  was  unveiled, 

The  Thomas  B.  Clarke  prize  of  $800,  offered  June  18,  at  Hartford, 

for  the  best  American  figure  composition  paint-  A  statne  of  Prof.  Benjamin  Silliman,  the 

ed  in  the  United  States,  and  shown  at  the  ex«  elder,  by  John  F.  Weir,  was  unveiled,  June 

hibition,  was  awarded  to  Charles  F.  Ulrioh,  24,  at  New  Haven,  Conn, 

for  his  '*  In  the  Land  of  Promise."    The  three  The  Yorktown  Monument,  the  joint  work 

Hallgarten  prizes,  of  $800,  $200,  and  $100,  for  of  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  sculptor,  and  of  Richard  M. 

the  tiiree  best  oil  pictures  at  the  exhibition.  Hunt  and  Henry  Van  Brunt,  architects,  was 

were  given,  respectiTcly,  to  Louis  Moeller,  for  unveiled  on  Oct.  19,  the  anniversary  of  the 

bis  "  Pnxzled  " ;  0.  Y.  Tamer,  for  the  "  Court-  surrender  of  Comwallis. 

ship  of  Miles  Staodish " ;  and  William  Bliss  A  soldiers'  monument,  by  G.  £.  Bissell,  of 

Baker,  for  his  "  Woodland  Brook.*'  Poughkeepsie,  was  unveiled,  Oct.  23,  on  the 

An  exhibition  of  the  works  of  George  In-  public  green  at  Waterbnry,  Conn, 

ness,  at  the  American    Art  Gallery,  which  Larkin  G.  Mead's  marble  group,  represent- 

opened  April  11,  contained  67  piotares,  dated  ing  Columbus  before  Queen  Isabella,  present- 
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ed  by  D.  O.  Mills  to  the  State  of  California,  at  <*  The  Martyrdom  of  8t.  Denis,'*  by  L6on 

a  cost  of  $80,000,  has  been  placed  in  the  ro-  Bonnat,  an  immense  picture,  intended  for  the 

tunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Sacramento.  Pantheon,  is  a  vigorous  composition,  with  very 

The  equestrian  statae  of  Gen.  John  Fulton  little  religpons  feeling,  and  even  more  startling 

Reynolds  (killed  at  Gettysburg),  by  John  Rog-  in  its  realism  than  his  famoas  **  Christ  on  the 

ers,  was  unveiled,  Sept.  18,  in  front  of  the  new  Cross,"  in  the  Palais  de  Justice.    The  saint. 

Public  Buildings,  in  Philadelphia.    It  was  pre-  who  has  just  been  decapitated  at  the  foot  of 

sented  to  the  city  by  Joseph  £.  Temple.  a  long  flight  of  steps  leading  to  an  enormous 

An  ideal  statae  of  John  Harvard,  founder  of  portico,  on  which  lie  two  other  headless,  bleed- 
Harvard  College,  by  Daniel  C.  French,  was  un-  mg  corpsee,  is  represented  as  rising  from  his 
veiled,  Oct.  15,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  knees  and  stooping  to  pick  up  his  own  head, 

The  Monmouth  Battle  Monument,  the  joint  to  the  surprise  of  his  executioner  on  the  right, 
work  of  £.  T.  Little  and  Douglass  Smyth,  painted  ft-om  a  butcher  of  Paris,  and  a  toga- 
architects,  and  James  £•  Kelly,  sculptor,  the  clad*  Roman  official  on  the  left.  Above,  an 
corner-stone  of  which  was  laid  in  1878,  was  angel  is  flying  down  with  a  wreath  and  the 
dedicated,  Nov.  18,  at  Freehold,  N.  J.  palm  of  martyrdom. 

The  Washington  Monument,  at  Washington,  In  the  '*  SnSer  Little  Children  to  come  unto 

the  comer-stone  of  which  was  laid  in  1848,  Me,"  of  Frederic  Uhde,  a  German  artist,  this 

was  completed  on  Dec.  6,  when  the  cap-stone  trite  subject  is  treated  in  an  original  and  very 

was  put  in  place.    The  total  cost  of  the  shaft  impressive   manner.     In   a  poorly  furnished 

has  been  $1,187,710.  room  children  and  peasants  are  grouped  around 

A  statue  of  Admiral  Samuel  Francis  Dupont,  a  long-haired,  ascetic-looking  figure  in  a  blue 

by  Launt  Thompson,  was  unveiled,  Dec.  20,  at  tunic,  seated  in  a  straight-backed  chair.    A'l- 

Washington.  though  the  head  is  undecorated  with  any  of 

IMs  t  Sakm. — ^The  exhibition  (May  1  to  June  the  conventional  signs  indicative  of  supematu* 

80,  1886)  comprised  5,084  numbers,  classified  ral  origin,  the  supreme  tenderness  of  his  face 

as  follows :  Paintings,  2,488;  cartoons,  water-  and  of liis  gestares,  and  the  profound  attention 

colors,  pastels,  porcelain  pictures,  etc.,  788  ;  accorded  by  all  his  listener^  give  this  repre- 

sculpture,   1,067  ;    engravmg  in  medals  and  sentation  a  genuine  sentiment  far  beyond  that 

precious  stones,  51 ;    architecture,  188 ;  en-  of  the  ordinary  legendary  type, 

graving,  457.    The  medal  of  honor  in  the  sec-  Another  poetical  and  well-conceived  picture 

tion  of  painting  was  awarded  to  Bouguereau.  is  Luc  Olivier  Merson's  **  Arrival   at  Beth- 

Nu  first-class  medal  in  painting  was  given,  lehem,''  illustrating  a  popular  Christmas  caroL 

Of  the  1,248  painters  exhibiting,  889  were  Joseph  and  the  Virgin,  arrived  in  Bethlehem 

forei^ers,  of  whom  98  were  Americans,  47  at  night,  are  represented  in  a  narrow  moonlit 

Belgians,  84  English,  and  81  Germans.    The  street  before  the  door  of  the  inn,  the  hostess 

remainder  were  Spaniards,  Swedes  and  Nor-  of  which,  who  appears  at  the  open  window, 

wegians,  Swiss,  Portuguese,  Datch,  Russians,  by  an  arrogant  gesture  bids  them  go  around 

Austrians,  Italians,  Greeks,  and  Turks.  to  the  other  door. 

Since  1880  the  exhibitions  of  the  Salon,  which  Albert  Pierre  Dawant's  '*  Bark  of  St  Julian 

were  formerly  controlled  by  the  Government,  the    Hospitaller,^'    Alfred    Henry    Bramtot'a 

have  been  held  under  the  management  of  the  ''Departure  of  Tobins,"  and CabaneFs  '^Daagh- 

Society  of  French  Artists.    The  receipts  from  ter  of  Jephthah,"  who  stands  on  a  hill-top  snr- 

entrances  daring  the  five  years  under  the  so-  rounded  by  weeping  mudens^  are  also  among 

oiety's  charge  compare  as  follows:  1881,  814,-  the  noteworthy  canvases  dealing  with  rdigiona 

802  francs;    1882,  848,874;    1888,  298,497;  snbiects,  although  the  last-named  resembles 

1884,  289,298;  1885,  850,000.  rather  a  modem  harem  scene. 

A  prominent  place  in  the  great  room  of  the  The  largest  picture  (twenty-three  feet  high 
Salon  is  given  to  the  work  of  Julius  L.  Stew-  by  thirty-three  feet  wide)  in  the  Sal&n  ia 
art,  son  of  the  well-known  American  collect-  Georges  Clairin's  "After  the  Victory,''  illna- 
or  in  Paris.  His  picture,  entitled  "  The  Hunt  trative  of  the  contest  between  the  Moora  and 
Ball,**  is  an  English  scene,  the  dancers  being  Christians  in  Spain.  In  the  court-yard  of  a 
principally  portraits,  including  one  of  a  cele-  Moorish  palace,  surrounded  by  an  arcade  of 
brated  American  beauty.  The  uniforms  of  the  white  marble,  a  crowd  of  warriors  and  court- 
huntsmen,  the  toilets  of  the  ladies,  and  the  iers  are  asst^mbled  to  present  trophies  of  oon- 
brilUant  light-effects,  all  contribute  to  its  sue-  quest  to  their  king,  who,  olad  in  rich  green 
cess.  A  wave-study,  by  Alexander  Harrison,  robes,  is  mounted  on  a  black  chaiiger.  An  iin- 
another  American,  has  also,  and  deservedly,  a  mense  heap  of  spoil  is  piled  on  the  ground,  in 
prominent  place.  fVont  of  wnich  three  chieftains  prostrate  them- 

Aroong  the  religious  pictures,  the  diptych,  selves  before  their  sovereign.    The  foregronnd 

painted  by  Bouguereau  for  the  Church  of  St.  at  the  left  is  encumbered  with  corpses  ofCfaris- 

Vincent  de  Paul,  Paris,  the  "  Adoration  of  the  tian  knights,  each  in  armor  aa  he  died,  and  at 

Magi,**  and  the  "  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,**  the  right  are  captive  women  crouching  upon 

exhibiting  all  the  graces  and  all  the  defects  of  splendid  carpets.    It  baa  been  purchased  by 

that  prolific  artist,  was  awarded  the  grand  roed-  the  state, 

al  of  honor.  Benjamin  Constant*8  ^'  Justice  of  the  Ch^f,** 
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another  episode  of  Moorish  histor^r,  is  also  a  Napoleon,  and  among  them  are  many  who  bore 
very  large  picture,  being  more  than  thirty  feet  important  parts  in  French  history, 
long.  In  a  superb  apartment,  enriched  with  Of  the  pictures  of  the  nude,  the  "Grande 
gold,  marbles,  splendid  tissues  and  embroid-  Piscine  de  Bronsse  '^  of  66r6me,  which  is 
eries^  and  sparkling  waters,  lie  the  corpses  of  larger  thau  most  of  his  canvases,  is  his  chief 
seven  women  on  the  marble  step  of  a  long  work  of  the  year.  Within  a  large  Romanesque 
gold  -  embroidered  green  dewan,  from  which  building,  the  arcaded  walls  of  which  are  fitted 
they  have  been  tumbled  in  a  heap.  At  the  with  seats  in  the  recesses,  is  the  bath,  lighted 
foot  of  a  black  portUre  stand  two  slaves,  and  by  brilliant  rays  of  sunlight  from  above,  which 
at  the  right  the  figure  of  a  black  warrior  in  illamines  the  forms  of  many  bathers,  nude  and 
armor  is  dimly  seen.  half-dressed,  who  sit  on  benches,  swim,  loiter 
Georges  Rochegrosse's  "  La  Jacquerie  '*  is  a  with  their  feet  in  the  water,  or  walk  on  clogs 
piece  of  sensational  melodrama,  by  no  means  across  the  wide  platform  of  colored  marbles. 
as  snocessful  as  his  *^  Death  of  Astyanai  "  of  BougneAau's  ^^  Byblis,*'  representing  a  nude 
1883,  to  which  was  awarded  the  Prix  £2ii4S£i2on.  figure  bending  in  tears  over  a  fountain,  is  a 
A  mob  of  howling  savages,  most  of  them  good  example  of  his  style.  Henner^s  **  Made- 
stained  with  blood,  armed  with  scythes,  pikes,  leine,'*  where  white  fiesh-painting  is  opposed 
and  hammers,  and  carrying  the  seigneur's  head  to  black  drapery  and  yellow  hair;  Louis  Oour- 
on  a  hay-fork,  have  forced  their  way  into  a  tat's  ^*  Bathei's,"  two  admirably  painted  female 
chAtean,  where  they  are  confronted  by  the  figures  reclining  on  a  sandy  beach;  Alfred 
seigneor's  mother,  clad  in  purple  velvet  and  Philippe  Roll's  "£tude,"  a  woman  playing 
ermine.  Behind  her,  terror  -  stricken,  are  with  a  bull  in  an  open  field ;  and  Henri  Au- 
groaped  on  the  floor  the  younger  women  and  guste  Janet's  ^^  La  Dernidre  Goupe,"  a  bao- 
children.  chante,  are  all  striking  examples  of  nude  paint- 
Francois  Flameng's  "Marie  Antoinette,''  ing. 
one  of  the  artist's  last  works,  represents  the  Among  the  animal  pictures  Richard  Friese's 
nnfortanate  queen  on  her  way  to  execution,  "  Brigands  of  the  Desert "  represents  a  lion  and 
snrrounded  by  the  howling  crowd,  on  whom  a  lioness  stealthily  watching  from  a  mountain- 
she  gazes  with  haughty  contempt.  Among  crest  travelers  encamped  in  the  plain  below, 
other  historical  pictures,  Hippolyte  Dominique  Aim6  Morot's  "  Toro  Oolante,"  a  bloody  scene 
Berteanx's  "  Attempt  on  the  Life  of  Hoche,*'  in  the  arena,  where  the  maddened  bull  is  gor- 
and  Alexandre  Bloch's  "  Defense  of  Rochfort-  ing  a  horse ;  Jules  Jacques  Veyressat's  "  Les 
en-Terre  in  1798,"  are  worthy  of  notice.  Al-  Maquignons  "  and  "Arab  Gavaliers  "  are  briU- 
bert  If aignan  exhibited  the  "  Death  of  William  iaiit  horse-pictures ;  F61ix  de  Vuillefroy's  "  La 
the  Conqueror  " — a  chamber  in  disorder,  and  Vente  des  Ponlains  "  is  a  fine  study  of  horses 
a  corpse  lying  deserted  upon  a  bed,  from  the  and  market  people  in  a  meadow  ;  and  Joseph 
drapery  of  which  it  is  scarcely  distinguishable.  Melin's  "  ReUis  Volant "  and  "  Talbot "  are 
Perhaps  the  most  popular  picture  of  the  Sa^  masterly  dog-picturcR.  The  cattle- pictures  of 
hn  was  £n:ile  Bayard's  "  Bande  Joyeuse,"  a  MM.  Barillot,  Bonnefoy,  Marais,  Princeteau, 
Rabelaisian  subject,  represepting  a  line  of  dan-  and  Julien  Dupr6  are  also  worthy  of  mention, 
cera  of  the  Pantagruel  company  in  quaint  and  Among  notable  landscapes  are  Guillemet's 
ny  attire,  capering  arm  m  arm.  Frederick  "  Paris  from  Meudon,"  Nermann's  "  Norwe- 
Bridgman's  "hammer  on  the  Bosporus"  de-  gian  Fiord,"  G.  H.  Davis's  " Evening  Galm," 
piots  a  oompany  of  adaliique$  in  a  boat,  eDJoj-  Adolphe  de  Meckel's  "  Dead  Sea  at  Sunset," 
ing  its  motion  in  a  bright,  sunny  afternoon.  .  Henry  Bonnefoy's  "  Borders  of  the  Lake," 
Paul  Albert  Besnard's  stupendous  allegory  en-  Ernest  Bonch^'s  "  Low  Tide,"  Victor  Hareux's 
titled  '"Paris,"  a  picture  fifty  feet  long,  in-  "Bordsde  la  Greuse "  and  "  Autnmn  Night," 
tended  for  the  maine  of  the  fourth  arrondisse-  Michel  de  Wy lie's  "  Souvenir  of  Brittany," 
ment  of  Paris,  is  a  remarkable  example  of  Adrian  Schulz's  "  November  Evening,"  Alex- 
decorative  art  In  the  midst  of  fiag*be<Iecked  andre  Seg6's  "  Vall6e  de  la  S^"  Jean  Joseph 
vessels  on  the  Seine,  with  the  panorama  of  the  Bellel's  "  Approach  to  Biskra,"  and  Jean  Henri 

a  nays  glittering  with  life  and  light,  the  bridges,  Znber's  "  September  Pasturage." 

iie  Isle  St  Louis,  the  churches,  and  the  monu-  Paiiii  MbceSsMtu. — An  official  valuation  of 

menta,  stretching  into  the  distance,  passes  the  the  works  of  art  belonging  to  the  city  of  Paris 

shallop  of  the  city  covered  with  flowers,  bear-  makes  the  aggregate  amount  12,256,860  francs, 

ing  a  standing  female  figure  with  two  sleeping  This  includes  the  statues  in  the  streets  and  on 

children  in  her  arms.  public  buildings,  and  pictures  in  the  H6tel  de 

llie  "  Solum  Patrin  ^  of  Pierre  Fritel,  an-  Ville  and  in  the  chnrohcji,  but  not  the  great 

other  huge  decorative  canvas,  also  attracted  national  collections. 

much  attention.    A  vast  host  of  spectral  war-  A  portrait  gallery  of  painters,  after  the  ex- 

riom,  on  borsebaok  and  on  foot,  appear  like  ample  of  the  celebrated  one  in  the  Uffixi  Gal- 

storm-clonds  rushing  over  the  abandoned  glebe,  lery  in  Florence,  has  been  begun  at  the  Louvre, 

where  the  plow  lies  idle,  and  the  vista  of  a  Four  pictures  by  Frans  Half>,  which  have 

long  valley  is  devoid  of  life.    The  banners  of  hung  ever  since  they  were  painted  in  the  hos- 

the  ghostly  riders  exhibit  the  devices  of  France  pital  at  Haarlem,  founded  by  the  Beresteyn 

from  the  time  of  Gharlemagne  down  to  that  of  umily,  have  lately  been  sold,  their  original 
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places  being  filled  hj  copies  bj  the  Datch  art-  the  iieu*ly  folMength  figare  of  a  little  girl 

ifit  Van  Wijngaerdt.  They  are  portraits  of  Nio-  holding  in  her  apron  a  yoong  rabbit    It  has 

olaas  Tan  Beresteyn,  of  his  sister,  of  £me-  been  purchased  for  the  art  gallery  of  Sydney, 

ranee  van  Beresteyn,  a  child,  and  of  his  brother  Australia. 

sarrounded  by  his  wife  and  family.  The  Em*  Alma-Tadema*8  *^  Beading  from  Homer  ^'  is 
erance,  the  only  good  example  of  the  master  even  more  realistic  than  his  earlier  works, 
among  the  four,  was  acquired  by  the  Baroness  Seated  upon  a  marble  bench  on  the  terrace  of 
Wilbelm  de  Rothschild,  of  Frankfort,  for  100,-  a  temple,  beyond  which  the  sky  and  the  blue 
000  guilders  (about  $85,000).  The  other  three  Mediterranean  are  yisible,  the  reader,  crowned 
were  purchased  for  the  Ix>uyre  for  50,000  with  bay  and  partly  dad  in  rose-color,  is  ex- 
guilders;  and,  as  the  pictures  are  in  very  bad  plaining  to  an  audience  of  four  the  argument 
condition,  the  sale  has  caused  much  comment,  of  the  poem  he  is  about  to  read  from  the  papy- 

A  museum,  to  be  in  some  respects  like  the  rus  lying  in  his  lap.    Uis  listeners  consist  of  a 

London  South  Kensington  Museum,  is  pro*  youn"^  girl  with  yellow  daffodils  in  her  hand,  a 

lected  in  Paris,  to  be  built  on  the  Quai  d^Orsay.  man  in  a  blue  chiton  by  her  side,  with  one 

The  committee  expected  to  raise  14,000,000  hand  in  hers,  the  other  on  a  lyre,  another 

francs  by  a  lottery,  but  the  net  result  is  only  stretched  at  her  feet  on  a  goat-akin,  and  a 

6.000,000  francs.    Of  this,  8,500,000  francs  is  fourth  standing  in  the  shadow  of  the  portico, 

appropriated  to  the  building.  A  mass  of  flowers  lying  upon  the  bench  give  a 

The  sale  of  the  works  of  the  late  Bas-  strong  accent  of  red  to  the  picture. 
tien-Lepage,  May  11,  produced  212,000  francs.  Edward  J.  Poynter's  '*  Diadumene,''  a  near- 
Aniong  them,  **  The  Beggar ''  brought  21,000,  ly  life-size  nude  figure,  standing  in  bright 
^^The  Potato-Gatherers '"29,100,  and  the  ^*  An-  light  on  the  step  leading  to  a  bath,  is  an  en- 
nunciation  to  the  Shepherds  "  (2d  Grand  Prix  larged  version,  with  altered  details,  of  an  earlier 
de  Rome,  1875),  28,800  francs.  At  the  Comte  picture.  She  is  binding  a  fiUet  of  golden  silk 
de  la  B^randil^re  sale,  Paris  (May),  Boucher's  about  her  chestnut-colored  tresses,  in  the  same 
''  Toilet  of  VcDus  "  brought  188,000  francs,  attitude  as  the  famous  statue  of  the  Diadn- 
Greuze's  ^'  Jupiter  and  Danad "  was  sold  in  menos  of  Plycleitus,  from  which  she  derives 
Paris,  June  2,  for  80,000  francs.  An  exhibition  her  name.  The  sumptuously  painted  mosaic 
of  the  works  of  Eugene  Delacroix  was  held  in  columns,  marble  moldings,  and  other  decora- 
Paris  to  raise  funds  to  erect  a  monument  to  tions  of  the  apartment  behind  her,  which  is 
him.  open  to  the  sea  on  one  side,  make  a  fitting 

LradM  I  Royal  AcadsHy.— The  Royal  Academy  background  to  her  almost  sculpturesque  figure, 

is  composed  (1885)  of  78  members,  divided  as  John  Collier's  *' Circe"  is  a  nude  study, 

follows :  Painters,  58;  sculptors,  7;  architects,  showing  the  enchantress  seated  on  the  grass  in 

5 ;  engravers,  8.    The  painters  are  thus  classi-  a  wood  with  her  back  to  the  spectator  and  her 

fied :  Genre,  41 ;  portrait,  5 ;  landscape,  9 ;  ani-  arm  around  a  tiger  lying  beside  her,  while 

mal,  8.  another  lies  crouched  at  her  feet,  and  a  third 

The  one  hundred  and  seventeenth  annual  is  in  the  distance, 

exhibition  contained  2,184  works,  which  shows  P.  H.  Calderon's  ^'  Andromeda  "  exhibits  her 

a  perceptible  gain  in  number  if  not  in  quality,  draped  below  the  waist,  standing  against  a 

the  exhibition  of  1884  having  consisted  of  1,856  cliff,  to  which  she  is  chained  by  both  hands, 

pictures,  that  of  1888  of  1,698,  that  of  1882  with  a  thick  mass  of  dark  hair  behind  her 

of  1,696,  and  that  of  1881  of  1,571.    The  gain  white  body  blown  by  the  same  wind  which 

may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that,  dashes  the  spray  against  the  rocks, 

three  new  rooms  have  been  added,  devoted  to  **  After  the  Arena,"  by  Edward  Annitage,  is  a 

water-colors,  black  and  white,  and  architectu-  large  and  ambitious  picture,  more  than  twelve 

ral  designs.  feet  high,  representing  a  scene  in  the  Roman 

Of  the  oil-pictures,  TV.  Q.  Orchardson's  '*  Sa-  catacombs,  where  the  corpse  of  a  youth  slain 

Ion  of  Madame  R^camier  "  occupies  a  promi-  in  tlie  arena  is  being  lowered  through  an  open- 

nent  place.    The  hostess,  seated  at  the  right  ing  in  the  arch  above  to  the  care  of  the  vic- 

upon  a  sofa,  is  the  center  of  a  group  whose  tim's  friends. 

atteiition  is  directed  to  her,  indnding  Canova —  John  Pettie's  "  Challenged  "  is  a  dramatic 

apparently  the  chief  talker — Cnvier,  Fouch6,  picture   showing  a   young   gentleman   who, 

Delille,  and  Metternich,  while  at  the  other  end  roused  from  his  bed  alter  a  night's  excess,  has 

of  the  M^ait  a  second  group,  including  Lucien  slipped  on  a  blue  satin  dressing-gown  and 

Bonaparte,  Talleyrand,  Brillat  -  Savarin.  and  white  satin  breeches  to  receive  a  challenge 

Sieyes  are  gathered  around  Madame  de  Stafil.  from  a  visitor  who  is  departing  through  the 

Millais's  *^  Ruling  Passion,"  at  first  named  by  open  doorway. 

him  ^*  The  Ornithologist,"  represents  an  old  William  F.  Teames's  "  Prisoners  of  War  " 

man,  in  cap  and  spectacles,  a  portrait  of  Mr,  represents  two  young  English  midshipmen,  in 

T.  O.  Barlow,  the  engraver,  reclining  on  a  Napoleon's  time,  in  charge  ci  a  grim  sentinel, 

couch,  wrapped  in  blankets,  debcanting  to  an  seated  on  some  casks  on  the  quay  of  a  French 

audience  of  eager  children  on  the  beauties  of  a  port,  exposed  to  the  good-natured  comments 

gorgeous  bird  held  in  his  weak  hands.    Almost  of  a  crowd   of  fishermen,  their  wives  and 

as  charming  is  the  same  painter's  "  Orphans,"  daughters. 
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Briton  Riviere^s  '*  Vce  Ylotis,^*  a  straggle  be-  It  has  been  pnrobased  for  the  Birmingham 

tnreen  a  wolf  and  an  eagle  for  the  carcass  of  a  Art  Gallery. 

lamb,  Is  not  so  interesting  as  his  *^  After  Nase-  George  F.  Watts^s  allegorical  picture,  "Love 

bj,**  a  large  room  lighted  by  a  lofty  window,  and  Life,"  is  a  replica  of  the  picture  exhibited 

ocoapied  only  by  a  lady  reading  a  letter,  and  at  the  Metropolitan  Masenm  m  New  York  in 

two  small  spanieU  ]884-'85,  and  a  companion  to  the  "Love  and 

George  H.  Boaghton's  "  Milton  visited  by  Death "  of  the  same  exhibition,  shown  at  the 

Andrew  Marrell,'*  thoagh  not  one  of  his  best  Grosvenor  Gallery  in  1877.    Love,  a  winged 

efforts,  is  attractive.    The  blind  poet  is  seated  yonth,  is  leading  Life,  a  young  girl,  nude,  up 

in  the  porch  of  his  house  in  Bnnhill  Fields,  the  steep  path  of  a  rocky  precipice,  shadiog 

with  his  third  wife,  Elizabeth  Minshnll,  beside  her  form  from  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun  with  his 

liim.     Marvell,  attended  by  two  or  three  other  half-extended  wings. 

fi<;ares,  is  bending  forward  to  speak,  as  he  tokes  "  The  Mirror,"  by  0.  E.  Hall4,  illustrating 

his  hand.  the  invention  of  the  looking-glass,  represents 

"  John  Knox  at  Holyrood  "  is  the  title  of  a  youth  holding  up  a  steel  mirror  before  a  girl 

W.  P.  Frith's  contribution.  The  great  reformer,  in  white  and  pink,  who,  by  its  aid,  is  binding 

after  leaving  Qaeen  Mary,  seen  through  an  ivy  in  her  hair. 

open  doorway,  in  rage  and  tears  at  his  re-  "  Hypatia,"  an  ambitious  canvas  by  0.  W. 

proaohes,  pauses  in  passing  throngh  the  ante-  Mitchell,  some  eight  by  five    feet,  exhibits 

chamber  to  admiuister  a  rebake  to  the  gay  gal-  Oharles  Kiugsley's  heroine,  entirely  nude,  save 

lants  and  ladies  who  are  indulging  in  the  old-  her  "  golden  locks  "  around  her,  before  the 

time  game  of  kiss-in-the-ring.  high  altar  in  the  church,  whither  her  tormentr 

Luke  Fildea^s  "  Venetians "  is  a  composition  ors  have  pursued  her,  with  her  arm  raised, 

in  the  same  manner  as  his  picture  of  1884 — ^a  "  appealing  from  roan  to  God." 

scene  on  the  steps  of  a  canal,  with  women  and  Philip  R.  Morris's  "  Eve's  Second  Paradise  " 

children  prettily  grouped.  shows  the  happy  mother  of  mankind,  half- 

J.  W.  Waterhoase's  "  St.  Eulalia  "  exhibits  length,  nude,  m  a  flowery  dell,  bending  over 

the  body  of  the  martyr  lying  on  the  pavement  two  sleeping  infants. 

in  the  forum,  the  limbs  partly  covered  by  a  ^*  Freedom,"  an  allegorical  picture,  by  Wal- 

purplish-red  drapery.    The  miraculous  snow-  ter  Orane,  represents  a  winged  figure  releasing 

storm,  89nt  to  shield  the  saint  from  irreverent  Humanity,  a  prisoner  bound  on  the  fioor  of  a 

gaze,  has  slightly  whitened  the  ground,  while  a  prison,  from  political  and  spiritual  tyranny, 

wintry  g^st  blows  the  mantles  of  the  men  and  symbolized  by  a  soldier  and  a  priest,  who  have 

women,  who  in  the  distance  kneel,  or  crowd  fallen  asleep  while  sitting  as  guards,  one  on 

up  the  steps  to  gaze.  each  side  of  the  captive. 

liMint  Grasveinr  Gallery. — ^TheGainsboroagh  Lra^Mi  MbedluieMS. — Holman  Hunt's  great 
Exhibition  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  in  the  picture,  **  The  Triumph  of  the  Innocents,"  on 
winter  of  1884-'85  inolnded  two  hundred  and  which  he  has  worked  ten  years,  was  put  on  ex- 
si  xteen  pictures  in  all,  or  about  the  same  num-  hibition  at  the  rooms  of  the  Fine  Art  Society 
ber  as  the  Reynoldses  shown  the  preceding  in  March.  It  is  properly  a  Flight  into  Egypt, 
winter,  and  comprised  both  portraits  and  land-  as  it  represents  the  journey  of  the  Holy  Fam- 
scapes.  Among  the  former  were  the  famous  ily  after  the  persecution  of  Herod.  The  time 
^'Blne  Boy,"  lent  by  the  Duke  of  Westmin-  is  twilight,  the  scene  a  broad  plain  with  beacon- 
ster ;  ^  Lady  Sheffield,"  by  Sir  Robert  Shef*  fires  in  the  extreme  background.  In  the  fore- 
field,  Birt. ;  and  the  ^^  Duchess  of  Devonshire,'*  ground  Joseph,  trudging  wearily  with  the  tools 
by  Earl  Spencer;  and  among  the  landscape  of  his  craft  on  his  back,  and  with  his  face 
and  figure  pieces,  the  "  Oottage  Door,"  lent  by  turned  toward  the  fires,  which  may  indicate 
the  Dake  of  Westminster ;  the  *'  Harvest- Wag-  pursuit,  leads  by  a  halter  the  ass  bearing  the 
on,"  by  LordTweedmouth ;  the  **  Market-Oart,"  Virgin  and  Ohild,  which  is  followed  by  a  foal, 
by  Lord  Bateman;  and  the  "Oottage  Girl,"  Preceding,  attending,  and  following  the  Holy 
by  G.  L.  Basset,  Esq.  Family  are  the  glorified  forms  of  many  little 

At  the  spring  exhibition  of  the  Grosvenor  children,  each  irradiated  like  a  seraph  and 

GaQery,  one  of  the  best  pictures  was  W.  B.  crowned  with  a  diadem  of  light,  while  all  are 

Riohinond's  "  Audience  in  Athens  during  the  bound  in  a  line  by  garlands,  forming  a  re- 

Repreaentation  of  the  Agamemnon,"  a  large  splendent  company  which  the  child  recognizes 

canvas  about  seven  feet  high  by  ten  wide.  The  with  glee.    These  children  are  said  to  be  the 

scene  is  laid  in  the  theatre  at  Athens,  the  spec-  "  most  gloriously  beautiful  in  art" 

tator  being  supposed  to  stand  on  the  stage  and  Gainsborough's  half-length  seated   portrait 

look  out  upon  the  audience,  who  sit  in  three  of  ^^  Sophia,  Daughter  of  John  Boldero  and  Wife 

rows  of  seats,  under  the  shade  of  the  velarium,  of  Thomas  Hibbert,"  painted  abont  1784,  and 

the  arcbon  in  the  center,  and  the  chief  men  exhibited  at  the  winter  exhibition  of  the  Royal 

on  his  right  and  left.    Above  the  cavea,  be-  Academy,  was  sold  in  June  to  Baron  Alphonse 

tween  the  marble  columns  of  the  colonnade,  de  Rothschild  for  10,000  guineas, 

are  caught  glimpses  of  the  Acropolis  and  its  The  Beckett-Denison  coUectaon,  sold  on  June 

temples,  the  fanee  of  Theseus  and  Bacchus,  and  0  and  the  following  days,  realized  but  poor 

cypresses  and  pines  against  the  summer  sky.  prioea.   Rubens's  ^* Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den," 
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pnrohased  at  the  Hamilton  sale  for  4,900  gnin-  Blenheim  collection  the  celebrated  ^*  Foma- 

eas,  was  bought  back  hj  the  Dake  of  Hamilton  rina  ^'  of  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  and  the  **  Per- 

for  £2,100.    Yennsti's  '^  Ohrist  driving  out  the  sens  and  Andromeda  *'  and  *^  Triumph  of  Sile- 

Money-Changers,"  which  cost  Mr.  Denison  £1,-  nns  *'  of  Rnbens. 

680,  was  sold  for  £640 ;  and  Rnbens^s ''  Birth  AmttaHtm  H—w. — One  of  the  most  impor- 

of  Venns,*'  or  *^  Acts  and  Galatea, ''  for  which  tant  art  events  of  the  year  was  the  opening  at 

he  paid  1,600  gnineas,  for  640  guineas,  both  Amsterdam,  on  Jnly  18,  of  the  Dutch  National 

being  acquired  by  the  National  G^ery.  Bron-  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  in  which  a  permanent 

zino's  interesting  *'  Portrait  of  Don  Garcia  de  home  has  been  provided  for  all  the  precious 

Medici'^  was  sold  for  £946,  Turner's  *'  Depart-  art  treasures  of  the  Netherlands,  hitherto  scat- 

ure  of  Adonis  for  the  Chase  '*  for  £1,522,  and  tered  in  many  coUections.    The  building  itself, 

Vandyke's  *^  Duchess  of  Richmond  and  Son  "  a  splendid  example  of  Flemish  Renaissance 

(cost  1,950  guineas)  for  842  guineas.  style,  the  work  of  the  well-known  architect 

The  most  notable  sale  of  the  year  was  that  Josef  Ouypers,  was  begun  in  1676,  and  has 

of  the  *'  Three  Graces,'*  by  Raphael,  from  the  cost  about  two  million  guilders.    Independent 

Earl  Dudley  collection  to  the  Due  d' Anmale,  of  its  art  treasures,  the  extreme  beauty  of  this 

for  £25,000,  a  price  which,  taking  into  con-  building,  especially  of  its  internal  decorations, 

sideration  the  size  of  the  picture  (6}  inches  places  it  in  advance  of  all  other  European  art 

high  by  4(  wide),  is  even  greater  than  that  galleries. 

paid  by  the  English  Government  for  the  ^' An-  Within  its  walls  are  united  many  rare  col- 

side6  Madonna."    It  is  one  of  Raphael's  early  lections,  among  them  those  of  the  H6tel  de 

works,  having  been  painted  at  Perugia,  in  Ville  of  Amsterdam,  the  Van  der  Hoop  Muse- 

1504-'5,  and  was  probably  suggested  by  the  nm,  the  Netherlands  Museum  at  the  Hague, 

antique  marble  group  in  the  Opera  del  Dnomo,  the  Haarlem  Pavilion,  and  the  Royal  Cabinet 

Siena.     It  will  nenceforth  find  a  home  with  of  Drawings.    All  schools  are  represented,  and 

the  due's  magnificent  collection  at  Chantilly.  the  decorations  of  the  mIom  are  in  each  case 

iatwcrp  fiiparilita. — ^The  International  Exhi-  of  the  same  period  as  the  pictures  hnng  on 

bition  at  Antwerp,  opened  in  May,  1885,  had  the  walls.    Many  of  the  masterpieces  of  the 

a  fine  art  collection,  to  which  artists  of  all  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools  are  here  collected 

countries  were  invited  to  contribute.     The  for  the  first  time,  among  the  Rembrandts  be- 

works  exhibited  were  classified  as  follows :  ing  the  famous  **  Sortie  of  the  Banning  Cock 

Belgium,  689 ;  France,  681 ;   Italy,  287 ;   Ger-  Company,"  commonly  miscalled  the  '^  Night 

many,  274;  Netherlands,  244;  Austria,  195;  Watch,"  and  the  scarcely  less  celebrated  **  Lcs- 

England,  116;  Norway,  100;  Russia,  86;  Switz-  son  in  Anatomy."    In  addition  to  the  great 

erland,  29;  Spain,  23;  Sweden,  20.    An  ex-  public    collections,  many  private   collections 

traordinary  medal  of  honor  for  painting  was  have  also  been  irathered  into  this  incompara- 

awarded  to  Alfred  Stevens;  medals  of  honor  ble  museum,  their  owners  having  had  the  pub- 

to  Sir  Frederick  Leigh  ton,  Uon  Bonnat,  Luc  He  spirit  to  place  their  treasures  at  the  dis- 

Olivier  Merson,  and  lAon  Comerre ;  first-class  posal  of  the  state.  The  new  catalogue  comprLses 

medals  to  George  F.  Watts,  and  MM.  Glaize,  778  old  and  231  modem  pictures. 

Leblant,  and  Schommer ;    and   second  •  class  The  museum  is  not  intended  to  be  simply  a 

medals  to  Georges  Bertrand,  Lucien  Gros,  and  place  for  the  exhibition  of  pictures  and  stotu- 

Philip  R.  Morris.  ary,  but  is  to  embrace  also  schools  of  the  in- 

Bcrlla  MwstMWu — ^The  Berlin  Museum  has  ai-  dustrial  arts  and  of  drawing,  in  many  respects 
quired  the  so-called  Holzschuher  Dfirer,  a  por-  like  those  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  in 
trait  of  Dfirer's  Mend  Jerom  Holzschuher,  London.  These  departments  are  to  be  under 
one  of  the  septemvirs  of  Nuremberg,  from  the  the  management  of  Director  M.  Obreen.  Its 
Germanisches  Museum  at  Nuremberg,  to  which  fine-art  library,  one  of  the  best  in  Europe,  is 
it  was  lent  by  the  descendants  of  Holzschuher  the  property  of  Dr.  Alferdingk  Thyra,  Pro- 
himself.  It  is  on  panel,  is  in  good  preserva-  fessor  of  ^Esthetics  in  the  Royal  Academy  of 
taon,  and  is  still  in  its  original  frame  or  case.  Fine  Arts,  who  has  united  witli  others  to  make 
witli  the  arms  of  Holzschuher  on  the  lid.  this  repository  of  art  and  culture  one  of  the 
Painted  in  1526,  it  is  probably  the  last  picture  finest,  if  not  the  finest,  in  the  world, 
on  which  DQrer  worked.  The  price  originally  Uilted  States  i  ExklkMlMi,  ctc«— The  great  art 
announced,  a  million  marks,  is  now  said  to  museums  of  the  United  States  are  all  of  recent 
have  been  850,000  marks  ($85,000),  certainly  a  origin.  Three — ^the  Corcoran  Gallery  in  Wash- 
liberal  sain  to  expend  on  a  small  panel,  even  if  ington,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York, 
by  Albrecht  DUrer ;  but  it  is  said  that  larger  and  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston — ^were 
offers  from  private  collectors  were  refund,  chartered  in  1870 ;  the  Pennsylvania  Museum, 
Another  acquisition  of  the  Berlin  Museum  is  in  Philadelphia,  was  incorporated  in  1876,  the 
the  famous  '^  Last  Judgment "  of  Fra  Angelico,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  St.  Louis  in  1881,  the 
formerly  in  the  Fesch  Gallery,  and  long  in  the  Cincinnati  and  the  Milwaukee  Art  Museums  in 
collection  of  the  Earl  of  Dudley.  For  this  work,  1882,  and  the  Detroit  Art  Museum  in  1885.  In 
of  which  there  are  several  replicas,  £10,500  is  1885  H.  B.  Hnrlburt,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  Idt  by 
said  to  have  been  paid.  The  Berlin  Museum  will  his  art  collection  to  the  city,  together  with 
is  also  reported  to  have  acquired  from  the  money  to  build  an  art  museum. 
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The  twentj-fifth  anDual  exhibition  of  the  from  the  Salon  of  1885,  and  about  forty  other 

Artists'  Fund  Society  of  New  York  was  held,  important  foreign  pictures. 

Jan.  8  to  14,  at  the  National  Academy.    The  The  Miiwaakee  Exposition  (Sept.  2  to  Oct. 

sales  amounted  to  $12,216  for  133  works.  17)  exhibited  662  works  by  221  American  art- 

The  thirty-first  exhibition  of  the  Boston  Art  ists ;  291  were  oil-pictures,  and  361  water- 

Olub  was  held  Jan.  16  to  Feb.  14,  and  contained  colors,  pastels,  and  black  and  whites. 

153  works  in  oil  by  114  artists.    Of  the  exhib-  The  Pennsylvauia  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 

itors,  48  were  from  New  York,  40  trom  Boston,  held  its  fifty-sixth  annual  exhibition  in  Phila- 

and  the  remainder  mostly  from  other  towns  in  delphia  from  Oct.  ^9  to  Dec.  10. 

Massach usetts.  1  he  autumn  exhibition  of  the  National  Acad- 

At  the  Prixe  Fund  Exhibition,  held  in  New  emy  of  Design,  New  York,  held  in  November, 

York  by  the  American  Art  Association  in  oontuned  686  works  by  424  artists. 

April,  the  four  prizes  of  $2,500  each  were  The  sale  of  the  art  collection  of  George  I. 

awarded  to  the  following:  R.  Swain  Gifford,  Seney,  of  Brooklyn,  took  place  in  New  York 

**  Near  the  Coast " ;   Frank  M.  Boggs,  ^^  En-  on  the  evenings  of  March  31  and  April  1  and 

trance  to  Harbor  of  Honfleur " ;   Alexander  2.    The  285  pictures,  which  are  estimated  to 

Harrison,  "Le  Or6puscule";   Henry  Mosler,  have  cost  the  owner  $600,000,  sold  in  the  ag- 

'^I^  Sacrament"    The  four  pictures  were  gregate  for  $406,910,  from  which  the  expenses 

allotted  respectively,  by  vote  of  the  artists,  to  of  the  sale  have  to  be  deducted.    Some  of  the 

the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York,  the  highest  prices  obtained  were  as  follows :  Bre- 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts  of  Boston,  the  Art  Mu-  ton,  '^  Evening  at  Finisterre,"  $18,200 ;  Rous- 

seum  of  St.  Loois,  and  the  Gallery  of  the  Poly-  seau,  "  Morning  on  the  Oise,"  $12,500 ;  De- 

technic  Institute  of  Louisville.  fregger,    "Arrival   at   the    Ball,"    $10,500; 

The  National  Academy  of  Design  in  New  Rousseau,  landscape,  $10,000;  Bouguereau, 
York  consists  of  97  academicians  and  57  asso-  "  Vierge  aux  Anges,"  $9,500  ;  Domingo, 
ciates,  the  number  of  each  being  limited  to  "Spanish  Gaf^,"  $8,100;  Renouf,  "Helping 
100  members.  The  sixtieth  annual  exhibition  Hand,"  $7,600 ;  Munkacsy,  "  In  the  Studio," 
(April  6  to  May  16)  contained  666  works,  con-  $7,100;  Van  Maroke,  "  La  Vanne,"  $7,000: 
tribated  by  482  artjsu.  The  Olarke  prize  of  Munkacsy,  "  Bringing  in  the  Night  Rovers," 
1^00  was  awarded  to  Francis  G.  Jones  for  his  $6,250 ;  Diaz,  "  Forest  of  Fontainebleau," 
picture  entitled  ''Exchanging  Gonfidences,"  $6,000;  Enaus,  "In  the  Hay- field,"  $5,600. 
representing  an  old  woman  and  a  child  seated  Tnlted  States  t  Stities  and  Hoeraents. — The  me- 
at the  tea-table.  The  three  Hallgarten  prizes  morial  monument  erected  in  Mount  Vernon 
of  $300,  $200,  and  $100  were  given  respect-  Place,  Baltimore,  by  William  T.  Walters,  as  a 
ively  to  Harry  Ohase,  for  his  **New  York  tribute  to  the  genius  of  the  French  sculptor 
Harbor,  North  River " ;  J.  Francis  Murphy,  Antoine  Louis  Barye,  was  informally  presented 
for  *'*'  Tints  of  a  Vanished  Past,"  a  landscape ;  to  the  city  on  the  28th  of  January.  It  consists 
and  Dennis  M.  Bunker,  for  "  A  Bohemian,"  a  of  a  collective  group  of  replicas  of  five  of  the 
young  artist  playing  the  guitar.  artist's  principal  works  in  bronze  on  a  granite 

The  Boston  Art  Glub's  thirty-second  exhibi-  pedestal, 

tion  (April  11  to  May  2)  contuned  238  works  Bartholdi's  statue  of  "Liberty  Enlightening 

by  128  contributors.  the  World"  arrived  in  New  York,  June  17,  on 

The  NashviUe  Art  Association's  first  annual  the  steamer  ^*  Isdre."    The  $100,000  needed  to 

exhibition  (March  31  to  April  27)  was  a  sue-  complete  the  pedestal  was  raised  through  the 

cess.  eflfbrts  of  the  New  York  **  World." 

The  San  Francisco  Art  Association  held  its  Happersberger's  statue  of  Garfield,  for  San 

spring  exhibition  in  April,  with  114  oil-paint-  Francisco,  was  cast  successfully  at  Nuremberg, 

in^  89  water-colors,  and  other  works.  Germany. 

The  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  held  its  Richard  H.  Park's  Poe  memorial  was  un- 

fifth  annual  exhibition  of  contemporary  Ameri-  Teiled,  May  4,  in  the  Metropolitau  Museum, 

can  art  (May  6  to  June  2)  with  212  works,  of  New  York. 

which  186  were  oils,  11  water-colors,  2 pastels,  J.  Q.  A.  Ward's  statue  of  the  "Pilgrim," 

and  18  pieces  of  sculpture.  erected  in  Gentral  Park,  New  York,  by  the 

The  art  exhibition  of  the  Southern  Expos!-  New  England  Society,  was  unveiled  on  June  6. 

tion,  Louisville,  Ey.,  opened  on  Aug.  15  with  William  G.  Turner's  statue  of  Gommodore 

419  pictures  by  American  artists,  of  which  56  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  was  unveiled  at  Newport, 

were  water-colors.  R.  I.,  Sept.  10. 

At  the  thirteenth  annual  exhibition  of  the  J.  Q.  A.  Ward's  statue  of  the  late  William 

Interstate  Industrial  Exposition   of  Chicago  Earl  Dodge,  at  the  intersection  of  Broadway 

(Sept  2  to  Oct  17),  the  art  exhibit  comprised  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York,  was  unveiled 

431  pictures,  including  827  in  oils  and  104  in  Oct  22.  The  pedestal,  a  fountan,  was  designed 

water-colors  and  pastels.  by  Hichard  M.  Hunt 

The  art  department  of  the  St.  Louis  Expos!-  ILORIDA*    Slate  Cevemacat— The  following 

tion  (Sept  9  to  Oct  24)  comprised  895  works,  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov- 

inolnding  Louis  Beroud's  great  canvas  (thirty  ernor,  Edward  A.  Perry,  Democrat ;  Lieuten- 

feet  by  forty  feet),  **  Henry  III  at  Venice,"  ant-Governor,  Milton  H.  Mabry ;  Secretary  of 
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State,  John  L.  Crawford ;  Comptroller,  Will-  For  the  inoori)oration  of  presbyteries  in  the  State. 
iam  D.  Barnes ;  Treasurer,  Edward  8.  Crill ;  .  An  act  reoocniiing  the  Florida  UnivenJty  at  Tallir 
Attorney.  General,  0.  M.  Cooper  ;  Superin'  haaaee  «i  the  XJmve«ity  ol  the  State, 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Albert  J.  Rus-  A  State  tax  of  four  mills  on  the  dollar  is 
sell;  Commissioner  of  Lands  and  Immigration,  levied  for  each  of  the  years  1886  and  1886, 
C.  L.  Mitchell.    Judiciary,  Supreme  Court :  ^'^^  power  in  the  Governor  to  reduce  the  rate 
Chief-Justice,  George  G.  McWhorter ;  Associ-  ''  practicable.    The  counties,  for  their  pur- 
ate  Justices,  George  P.  Raney  and  R.  B.  Van  Poses  (with  certain  exceptions),  may  levy  not 
Yalkenburgh.  more  than  six  mills  on  a  doDar,  provided  that 
Ugidattve  Se§BltB.— The  Legislature  met  on  ^ey  shall  levy  not  more  than  five  nor  less  than 
Jan.  6,  and  adjourned  on  Feb.  12.    Wilkinson  two  and  a  half  mills  on  the  dollar  for  whools. 
Call,  Democrat,  was  re-elected  United  States  The  act  for  calling  a  Constitutional  Conven- 
Senator,    The  following  are  the  chief  acts  of  tion  provided  that  it  should  meet  at  Tallahas- 
the  session :  ^e,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  June,  and  coo- 
To  provide  for  the  assessment  and  collection  of  B«t  of  108  members,  apportioned  as  members 
taxes  on  railroads  and  the  properties  thereof  for  the  Of  tne  Legislature  are,  to  be  chosen  on  the  tirst 
years  1879, 1880,  and  1881,  as  to  which  there  was  no  Tuesday  of  May. 
afisessmcnt.  CtutftMlMU — Members   of   the    convention 

oJte^^lnt  ^^^ZTAr'}^!  te^  ''«"  elected  pursuant  to  ihe  act,  on  May  6. 

Company.  They  were  classified  as  follows:  Democrats, 

In  relation  to  the  apportionmentofthe  one-mill  State  8^;  Republicaus,  22;  Independents,  2;  Inde- 

tax  for  Bchool  purposes.  pendent  Democrat,  1.     Seven  were  colored 

To  prescribe  the  duties  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  men.     The  convention  met  on  June  9  »nd  ad- 

*T^'  pmide  for  the  Issue  ot  bonds  in  exchange  for  J?"™^  ^^  ^?«'  1^'  J»»^i°»  framed  a  Constito- 

the  bonds  of  the  State  of  Florida  belonging  u>  the  ^>0D,  the  main  features  of  winch  are   given 

common- school  fund,  seminary  Amd,  and  Agrioultu-  below.     The  Legislature  is  to  consist  of  not 

ral  College  fund  of  the  State.  more  than  thirty -two  Senators,  elected  by  dis- 

A  delidency  appropriation  bill  for  the  year  1884,  tricts  for  four  years  (one  half  being  cbo8i>n 

^'he^'^'en;!  appiipriation  bill  for  1885  and  1886.  biennially),  and  not  more  than  «xty-eight  Rep- 

To  provide  an  annuity  for  disabled  soldieni  and  resentatives,  elected  for  two  years.    The  Kep- 

sailors  of  the  State  of  Florida.  resentatives  are  to  be  apportioned  among  the 

To  provide  for  the  taking  ofthe  census  of  the  State  counties    according  to  population,   but  each 

^  1^^^*   -J  *•     «<ie  AAA  A..  ♦!,*  -„^«-*.  ^*'#i.*  n««  county  shall  have  at  least  one,  and  no  county 

Appropriatmff  $85,000  for  the  expenses  ofthe  Con-  ^^.^*u-«  ♦v-^^ 

stitutlonS  Convention.  ™or®  ^^an  three. 

To  provide  for  the  management  of  the  State  Asy-  The  regular  sessions  ofthe  Lefflslature  shall  be  held 

lum  for  Indigent  Lunatics.  biennially,  oommencing  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the 

To  allow  parties  to  testifV  in  divorce  suits.  first  Monoav  in  April,  ▲.  o.  1887,  and  on  the  oor- 

To  provide  for  the  introduction  in  evidenQe  of  con-  responding  oay  of  every  second  year  thereafter,  but 

veyanoes  and  certified  copies  of  conveyances  acknowl-  the  Governor  ma^  convene  the  same  in  extra  i^ession 

ed^ed  or  proved  and  recorded.  by  his  proclamation.    Begulor  soiaions  of  the  Legis- 

To  determine  the  priority  of  deeds  and  other  in-  lature  may  extend  to  si^  days,  but  no  special  scs- 

Btrumcnts  of  record.  sion  convened  by  the  Governor  shall  exceed  twerty 

To  provide  a  general  law  for  the  adoption  of  chil-  days, 

dron.  The  pay  of  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 

To  authorize  railroad  and  canal  companies  of  the  Benresentatives  shall  not  exceed  aix  dollars  a  day, 

State  to  condemn  private  property.                             *  ana  mileage  not  to  exceed  ten  cents  a  mile  each  way. 

To  regulate  the  admhtsion  of  foreign  and  domestic  No  Senator  or  member  of  the  House  of  Rcpresenta- 

surety  companies  to  do  business  in  the  State.  tives  shall,  during  the  time  for  which  he  was  elected, 

To  provide  for  the  appointment  of  boards  of  health  be  appointed  or  elected  to  any  civil  office  under  the 

in  ana  for  the  several  counties  of  the  State.  Constitution  of  this  State,  that  has  been  created,  or 

To  provide  for  the  levying  of  a  tax  in  dties  and  the  emoluments  whereof  snail  have  been  inoreoaed, 

towns  for  water- works  and  lire-protection.  during  such  time. 

To  dissolve  insolvent  municipial  inoorporations,  and  No  person  holding  a  lucrative  office  or  appointment 

to  provide  provisional  governments  for  the  same.  under  the  United  States  or  this  State  shall  be  eligible 

To  prevent  excessive  rates  of  tariflf  over  any  tele-  to  a  seat  in  the  Legislature, 

graph  or  cable  company  within  the  State.  Each  law  enacted  in  the  Legislature  shall  embrace 

A  mechanics^  lien  law.  but  one  subject,  and  matter  properly  connected  thero- 

To  require  carriers  in  the  State  to  receive,  convey,  with,  which  subject  shall  be  bneflv  expressed  in  the 

and  deliver  fVeight  as  agreed  upon  with  sfaippcn.  title ;  and  no  law  shall  be  amended  or  revised  by  ref - 

To  give  laborers  engaged  m  unloading  vessels  a  erenoe  to  its  title  only ;  but  in  such  case  the  act,  as 

first  lien  on  such  vessels  for  their  wages.  revised,  or  section,  as  amended,  shall  be  re-enacted 

Begulating  the  sole  of  beef  under  certain  circnm-  and  published  at  length, 

stances.  The  Legislature  shall  not  pass  speoial  or  looal  laws 

To  define  what  are  food-fish,  and  for  the  Anther  in  any  of  the  following  enumerated  cases :  that  is  to 

protection  thereof.  sar,  regulating  the  juristdiction  and  duties  of  any  cIq«:> 

For  the  protection  of  oysters.  of  offloen,  except  municipal  officers,  or  for  the  pan- 
To  fix  the  liability  of  owners  or  operators  of  log-  ishment  of  crime  or  misdemeanor ;  regulating  the 
drives  or  ditches  in  certain  cases.                        «  practice  of  courts  of  justice,  except  municipal  eoorts ; 

To  punish  the  carrying  of  concealed  weapons.  providing  for  changing  venue  or  dvil  and  oriminal 

Autnoriztng  the  Governor  to  appoint  a  committee  cases ;  granting  divorces ;  changing  the  names  of  cner- 
to  investigate  and  ascertain  what  quantity  of  land  tiie  sons :  vacating  roads;  summoniuji^  and  emp«neiing 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  Canal  and  Okeechobee  Land  Com-  grand  and  petit  nines,  and  providing  for  their  com- 
pany has  reclaimed.  penaation ;  for  tne  assessment  and  ocmection  of  taxes 
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for  State  and  county  pnipoaas ;  for  openinsr  and  oon-  a  dtizen  of  the  United  States,  or  that  shall  have  de- 
daotin^  elections  for  State  and  oouaty  officers,  and  for  dared  his  intention  to  become  such  in  conformity  to 
dtisiKnating  the  places  of  voting ;  for  the  sale  of  real  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  that  shall  have  re- 
estate  bcloni^ng  to  minora,  estates  of  decedents,  and  sided  and  had  his  habitation,  domicile,  homo,  and 
of  persofti  laboring  under  lecral  disabilities ;  regulat-  phu)e  of  permanent  abode  in  Florida  for  one  year. 


relievinf  minori  fh>m  legal  disabihties ;  and  for  the  The  Wislature,  at  its  first  session  after  the  ratifl- 

establishment  of  femes.  cation  of  tins  Constitution,  shall  provide  by  law  for 

So  looal  or  Hpeeial  bill  shall  be  passed,  unless  no-  the  regiittrstion  of  all  the  legally  qualified  voten  in 

tioe  of  the  intention  to  apply  therefor  shall  have  been  each  county,  and  for  the  retains  of  elections ;  and 

published  in  the  locality  where  the  matter  or  thing  shall  also  provide  that  after  the  completion,  from  time 

to  be  affected  may  be  situated,  which  notice  shall  to  time,  of  such  registration,  no  person  not  duly  regis- 

state  the  subjtanoe  of  the  contemplated  law,  and  shall  tered  according  to  law  shall  be  allowed  to  vote.    The 

be  published  at  least  sixty  days  prior  to  the  introduo-  Legislature  may  make  the  payment  of  a  capitation-tax 

tloQ  into  the  Legislature  of  such  Dill,  and  in  the  man-  a  prerequisite  for  voting. 

ner  to  be  provided  by  law.  The  Legislature  stuUlnave  power  to  provide  for  issu- 

Lotteries  arc  prohibited  in  this  State.  ing  State  bonds  only  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  in- 

The  Legislature  shall  establish  a  uniform  system  of  vasion  or  suppressing  msurrection,  or  for  the  purpose 

county  and  municipal  government,  which  shall  bo  ot  redeeming  or  rellmding  bonds  already  issued,  at  a 

applicable,  except  in  oases  where  local  or  special  laws  lower  rate  of  iuterost. 

are  provided  bv  the  LegishitUTB  that  may  be  inoon-  No  tax  shall  be  levied  for  the  benefit  of  any  char- 

sistent  therewitn.  tered  company  ot  the  State,  nor  for  paying  interest  on 

The  Legislature  shall  provide  by  general  law  for  any  bonds  LsHued  by  such  chartered  companies,  or  bv 

incorporating  such  educational,  agricultural,  mechan-  counties,  or  by  corporations,  for  the  above-mentioned 

ical,  mining,  and  other  useful  oompanies  or  assoeiA-  puipose. 

tions  as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  Tlie  credit  of  the  State  shall  not  be  pledged  or  loaned 

Laws  shall  be  passed  regulating  elections,  and  pro-  to  any  individual,  oompanv,  corporation,  ur  associa- 

hilxtii^,  under  adequate  penalties,  all  undue  infiu-  tion ;  nor  shall  the  State  become  a  joint  owner  or 

oice  tnereon  from  power,  bribery,  tumult,  or  other  stocxholder  in  any  company,  association,  or  corpora- 

unproper  practice.  tion.  The  Legislature  shall  not  authorize  any  county, 

The  Legislature  shall  provide  for  the  election  bv  city,  borough,  township,  or  incorporated  district,  to 

the  people  or  appointment  by  the  Governor  of  au  become  a  stockholder  in  any  company,  association,  or 

State  and  county  officers  not  otherwise  provided  for  corporation,  or  to  obtain  or  appropriate  money  for,  .or 

by  thia  Constitution,  and  fix  by  law  their  duties  and  to  loan  its  credit  to,  any  corporation,  asiiociation,  in- 

oompensation.  stitution,  or  individual. 

The  Governor's  veto  may  be  overcome  by  a  Married  women  are  seonred  in  their  rights 

two-third  vote  of  each  house.    The  Governor  ?'  property.    A  system  of  free  public  schools 

is  to  be  elected  for  four  years.    He  may  veto  >»  P^ovjded  for.    The  pnnoipal  of  the  State 

separate  items  of  an  appropriation  bill.    There  ®®*^??J  ™°^  ^*  ^^  ^  invested,  and  the  income 

is  to  be  no  Lientenao^Govemor.   A  Secretary  "»®^  ^^^  ^^l  support  of  schools.  There  is  to  be 

of  State,  Attomey-General,  ComptroUer,  Treas-  *°  *"P***J  State  tax  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar 

arer.  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  fj?*"  ^^^}  purposes,  and  a  county  tax  of  from 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  are  to  be  elected  T^!?.  ^.**.°I®.  ™'"®  ^^  the  dollar.  Counties  may 

for  four  years.    The  salary  of  the  Governor  is  ^  divided  into  school  dwtncts,  and  the  tax- 

fixed  at  $3,600  a  year ;  of  the  Comptroller  and  P*^'®".  ^"e^of  may  levy  a  district  tax  of  not 

Treasurer,  at  $2,000  each ;  and  of  the  other  o^oeedmg  three  mills  on  the  dollar.  Not  more 

officials  named,  at  $1,500  each.    These  may  be  Sll"*  *^^  ?^™^  schools  shall  be  established. 

increased  or  diminished  by  the  Legislature  after  P?  «<^*^^'8  ^^^  ^i»<«  P^  colored  children  are 

eight  years  from  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu-  ^}^  separate.    Marn^e  between  white  and 

tion.    The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  Su-  colored  persons  is  forbidden. 

preme  Court,  Circuit  Courts,  criminal  courts,  The  property  of  all  corporations,  except  the  prop- 

cooaty  eoaru,  ooanty  judges,  ijnd  jnatioe.  of  ^'l^S^^^^'^'i^^lZV^J'^'^'Z 

the  peace.    The  Supreme  Court  has  appellate  Lepslature  should  so  enact,  whether  heretofore  or 

and  supervisory  Jurisdiction,  and  consists   of  hereafter  incorporated,  shall  be  subiect  to  taxation 

three  Justioes  elected  for  six  years,  one  being  unless  such  propertv  be  held  and  used  exclusively 

choeen  every  two  years.    Seven  Circuit  Judges  *>''  "lifirious,  sdcntiflc,  municipal,  educational,  Utcr- 

(one  for  each  Circuit)  are  to  be  appointed  by  "'^hri^S^tSre^rS^Slid  witii  full  power  to  pass 

the  Governor,  ana  confirmea  by  the  Senate,  laws  for  the  correction  of  abuses  and  to  prevent  un- 

for  six  years.    The  Circuit  Courts  are  the  tri-  just  disorimination  and  excessive  charges  by  persona 

bunals  of  general  original  Jurisdiction.   County  ""^  oorpomtions  engaged  as  common  carriers  In  trans- 

jadg«.«eleotrfforfonry««.     Under  oer-  l^a^TZ,{^rJ!rr!:''^'lSl't^Sif^^ 

tain  oondiUona,  there  may  be  established  m  any  forcing  such  laws  by  adequate  penalties  or  forfeitures. 

county  a  criminal  court  of  record,  held  by  a  No  railroad  or  other  transportation  company  or 

judge  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Senate  common  carrier  in  this  State  shall  grant  a  free  pass, 

for  four  years.    The  Justices  of  the  Supreme  *>^  discount  tiie  fare  paid  by  tiie  pul)Uc  generalfy,  to 

rin.,-,^  mJL^^^  m  «.i.J«  »^  aQ  nnn  ^  «a-5  .»j  any  member  of  the  Legislature,  or  to  any  salaried  oiB- 

Court  reoeiTe  a  sal^  ?*  ♦^J?^  *  Z^!*"^  <»r  of  tiiis  State,  aS  the  Legishtture  shaU  prohibit 

the  Cffouit  judges  of  $3,500.   General  elections  the  granting  or  receiving  such  fVeo  pass,  or  fore  at  a 

are  biennial  in  even  years.  discount,  by  suitable  penalties. 

Every  male  pervm  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  must  be 

aoHi  apward,  thait  tball,  at  the  time  of  registration,  be  proposed  by  three  fifths  of  each  house,  and 
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ratified  by  the  people  at  a  general  election.  If 
two  thirds  of  each  hooae  propose,  and  the 
people  at  a  general  election  approve,  a  Con- 
stitutioual  Convention  maj  be  held.  This  pro- 
posed Coostitntion  is  to  be  submitted  to  the 
people  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Mon- 
day in  1886,  which  is  the  day  of  the  general 
election.  The  following  article  is  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  separate  vote : 

The  Board  of  Comity  Commisdonera  of  each  oounty 
in  the  State,  not  oftener  than  oooe  in  every  two  years, 
upon  the  application  of  one  fourth  of  the  rogiBtorea 
voters  of  any  county,  shall  call  and  provide  for  an 
election  in  toe  county  in  which  application  is  made, 
to  decide  whether  tne  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
wines,  or  beer  shall  bo  prohibited  therein,  the  ques- 
tion to  be  determined  by  a  minority  vote  of  tnose 
voting  at  the  election  called  under  this  section,  which 
election  shall  be  conducted  in  the  manner  prMcribed 
by  law  for  holding  general  elections :  J^ovtdsd^  That 
int02dcating  liquor8|  either  spirituous,  vinous,  or  malt, 
shall  not  be  sold  m  any  election  district  in  which  a 
majority  vote  was  cast  a^jfainst  the  same  at  the  said 
election.  Elections  under  this  section  shall  be  hold 
within  sixty  days  from  the  time  of  presenting  said 
application ;  but  if  any  such  election  should  thereby 
take  place  within  sixty  days  of  any  State  or  national 
election,  it  shall  be  held  within  sixty  days  after  any 
such  State  or  national  election. 

The  Legislature  shall  provide  neoesaaiy  laws  to 
cany  out  and  enforce  the  proviaionB  of  this  artide. 

Ptpfllatlsi. — The  following  table  gives  some 
of  the  results  of  the  census  of  1886 : 


COUNTIES. 


labftbitasto. 


AkcbtlB. , 

Baker 

Bradford 

Brevard . 

Calhoan 

Clay. 

Colnmbia 

Dado 

DuTal 

Eacambia 

Franklin 

Oadaden , 

Hamilton 

Hernando 

HiUaborough., 

Holmes 

Jaekion 

Jefferson 

Lalkyette 

Leon 

Lery , 

Liberty 

Madlaon 

Manatee 

Marion 

Monroe 

Nasaaa 

Oranre 

Folk 

Putnam 

Bt  John's.... 
Banta  Rosa  . . . 

Snmter 

Biiwannee.... 

Taylor 

Vola'la 

Waknila 

Walton 

Waahington . , 


Total. 


2,S85 
C.615 
2,C76 
2,094 
4,817 

U,1S7 
8d2 

21,956 

17,050 
2,297 

11.406 
7.255 
7,178 
8,285 
8,228 

16,728 

15,578 
4080 

17447 
6.678 
1,825 

14,697 
^4S4 

17,865 

15,040 
8,619 

15.426 
6,628 
9,670 
6,714 
7,482 
9.427 
8^876- 
2,182 
6.667 
2,896 
4,747 
6,068 


842,651 


876 
180 
.  551 
454 
225 

n\ 

fi23 

22 

949 

19 

9 

995 

906 

646 

584 

849 

1,186 
758 
200 
174 
484 
182 

1,758 
4S4 

1,522 
160 
206 

1,252 
6o8 
SOI 
81 
122 
954 
620 
216 
50 
fino 
288 
260 


DwUhi  fcr 

Mutafte-'  ytar  ind- 
UntIm.   I  ing  JttiM 
1,  188S. 


189 

120 

2 

16 

84 

6 

20 

13 

C6 

97 

85 

222 

14 

147 

9 

84 

V2% 

7 

69 

86 

24 

65 

6 

16 

6 

58 

17 

180 

21 

129 

6 

60 

10 

16 

238 

I 

98 
10 
47 
18 
18 
i 


28 
9 


I  •  •  •  •  I 


£2 
45 

825 
88 

107 
86 
98 
48 
81 

146 
67 
49 
4i 
87 
19 
14 


19,672    696  |  2,n7 


The  population  in  1880  was  269,498,  a  gain  in 
fire  years  of  78,058,  or  aboat  24  per  cent. 


FRAHCl,  a  republic  in  western  Europe.  The 
republic  was  proclaimed  Sept.  4,  1870.  The 
Constitution  was  adopted  Feb.  25,  1875,  by 
the  National  Assembly  elected  in  1871.  The 
electoral  laws  were  altered  in  1884  and  1885. 
The  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  elected  by  uni?er- 
sal  suffrage  under  the  tcrutin  d'arrondiuemoit^ 
which  was  adopted  Nov.  11, 1875.  Each  ar- 
rondissement  is  represented  by  a  deputy,  and, 
if  its  population  is  in  excess  of  100,000,  by  ad- 
ditional  deputies  for  each  100^000  or  part  of 
100,000  beyond  that  number.  The  number  of 
electors  in  1881  was  10,179,345.  The  number 
of  deputies  is  557.  The  Senate  is  composed  of 
800  members,  75  of  whom  were  chosen  for  life, 
the  Senate  electing  the  successors  of  deceased 
members.  The  Senate  bill  of  1884  provides 
that  vacancies  in  the  life-senatorships  occurring 
in  the  future  shall  be  filled  with  senators  elect- 
ed by  the  departments  for  the  ordinary  term 
of  nine  years.  The  remaining  225  are  elected, 
75  every  three  years,  by  the  departments  and 
provinces.  They  are  chosen  by  senatorial 
electors,  elected  to  represent  each  of  the  com- 
munes and  municipalities,  together  with  the 
members  of  the  Council  General  and  the  depu- 
ties of  the  department,  who  possess  votes  «r 
officto.  As  the  life  senatorships  expire,  the 
other  75  seats  will  graduidly  be  distributed 
among  the  departments  proportionately  to  the 
population.  The  act  of  1884  disqualified  all 
princes  of  deposed  dynasties  from  sitting  in 
the  Senate.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  elected 
for  four  years.  The  National  Assembly  meets 
annually  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  January, 
^nd  roust  remain  in  session  five  months.  The 
President  of  tiie  Republic  can  call  an  extraor- 
dinary session,  and  is  compelled  to  do  so  if 
one  half  of  the  members  of  each  chamber  unite 
in  demanding  it.  The  two  chambers  possess 
equal  and  concurrent  powers  of  le^suition; 
but  all  financial  measures  must  originate  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  members  of  both 
houses  receive  pay,  senators  15,000,  and  depu- 
ties 9,000  francs  per  annum.  The  executive 
head  of  the  republic  is  the  President,  who  is 
elected  for  the  term  of  seven  years  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  deputies  and  senators  in  joint  ses- 
sion. The  President  has  the  disposal  of  the 
military  forces,  makes  all  i^>pointmenta,  civil 
and  military,  and  can  propose  legislation ;  but 
all  acts  must  be  countersigned  by  the  minis- 
ters, who  are  appointed  by  the  President  and 
are  responsible  to  the  chambers.  The  Preddenc 
of  the  Republic  is  Francois  P.  Jules  Gr6vy,  bom 
in  1818,  rresident  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
from  1876  to  1879 ;  elected  Jan.  80, 1879. 

Area  and  Pttpilatiw.  —  In  1866  the  area  of 
France  was  209.580  square  miles*  and  the  pop- 
ulation 88,067,064.  In  1872,  after  the  cession 
of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  Germany  in  the 
treaty  of  May  10,  1871,  the  area  was  204,177 
square  miles,  and  the  population  86,102,921. 
In  1876  the  population  had  increased  to  86,- 
905.788,  and  in  1881  to  87,672,048.  The  pop- 
ulation present  at  the  time  of  the  censos  of 
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Deo.  81,  1881,  was  87,405,290,  oomprising  18,-  279,851  Belgians  in  the  department  of  the 
656,518  males  and  18,748,772  females.  There  Nord,  and  874,498  Belgians  altogether,  165,818 
were  10,899,885  families,  an  average  of  8^  per-  Italians,  62,487  Spaniards,  59,028  Germans, 
sons  in  each  family.  The  number  of  dwelUng-  50,208  Swiss,  80,077  Knglish,  20,282  Dutch, 
houses  was  7,609,464,  the  namber  of  individaal  12,090  Austro  -  Hungarians,  10,489  Russians, 
dw^ellinga  10,720,826.  Of  the  inhabitants  of  There  were  besides  77,046  naturalized  foreign- 
Brittaoj  1,230,000  are  estimated  to  speak  the  ers.  The  number  of  sentences  for  crime  in 
i^retoQ  tongue.  In  the  Pyrenees  there  are  1888  was  8,480 ;  the  number  of  convictions  for 
116,000  Basques,  and  in  Corsica  and  Nice  about  minor  offenses,  punishable  with  imprisooment, 
3*)0,000  persons  who  speak  Italian.  Of  the  122,888 ;  the  number  of  prisoners  in  the  cen- 
total  population  hi  1881,22,702,856  were  na-  tral  prisons  22,301,  including  6,206  women; 
tivea  of  the  communes  where  they  resided,  the  number  of  convicts  in  Guiana  and  ^ew 
The  number  of  marriages  in  1888  was  284,519 ;  Caledonia,  11,888.  The  following  cities  con- 
the  number  of  births,  937,944 ;  that  of  deaths,  tainedover  100,000  inhabitanU  in  1881 :  Paris, 
841,101.  The  excess  ofbirths  over  deaths  was  2,289,928;  Lyons,  876,618;  Marseilles,  860,- 
78,947  in  1884,  96,848  in  1883,  97,027  in  1882,  099;  Bordeaux,  221,805;  Lille,  178,144;  Tou- 
108,229  in  1881,  61,810  in  1880,  96,687  in  1879,  louse,  140,289  ;  Nantes,  124,819;  St.  Etienne, 
9S,175  in  1878,  142,620  in  1877,  182,608  in  128,818;  Rouen,  105,906;  Havre,  105,867. 
1876,  105,918  in  1875,  and  172,948  in  1874.  Tie  Amy.— The  army  has  been  reorganized 
The  birth-rate,  which  was  81 '1  per  thousand  since  the  Franco-German  War,  under  the  re- 
inhabitants  in  1827,  had  fallen  to  22*6  in  1871.  cruiting  law  of  1872  and  subsequent  act& 
la  1878  it  was  26*1,  and  in  1883,  250.  While  Every  Frenchman  is  liable  to  serve  in  the 
the  number  of  births  increased  very  little  be-  army  or  the  reserves  between  the  ages  of 
tween  1881  and  1884,  the  annual  mortality  twenty  and  forty  years.  Hy  the  law  of  1882 
rose  from  828,000  to  858,784.  the  annual  recruit  was  divided  into  two  classes, 

In  1884  the  number  of  births  was  937,758,  one  serving  three  years  in  the  active  army  and 

of  deaths  858,784.    In  the  departments  rav-  two  in  tlie  reserve,  and  the  other  only  one 

A'jed  by  the  cholera  and  some  others,  particn-  year  in  the  active  army.     Of  812,924  on  the 

larly  in  Nornandy,  in  thirty-nine  departments  conscription  lists  of  1883, 182,068  were  drafted 

altogether,  there  was  an  excess  of  deaths,  but  into  the  army,  and  7,200  into  the  navy.    The 

in  the  comparatively  poor  departments  of  Brit-  array,  as  provided  for  in  the  budget  for  1885, 

tuny  a  considerable  excess  of  births.    The  ratio  has  a  total  strength  of  524,797,  including  those 

of  ille^ttimate  births  was  1  in  11  of  the  whole  absent  on  leave,  etc.,  and  the  gendarmerie. 

Dumber ;  the  ratio  of  births  to  the  population  which  numbers  26,865  men ;   deducting  the 

29  per  thousand ;  of  deaths,  27  per  thousand.  number  sick  and  absent,  the  strength  was  488,- 

The  emigration  in  1882,  exclusive  of  Algeria,  933  men.  The  expenditure  on  the  army  in 
was  5,100y  the  emigrants  to  the  United  States  1834  amounted  to  716,318,580  francs.  The 
Dnmberinc?  2,737,  those  to  the  Argentine  Re-  strength  of  the  army  as  given  in  the  budget 
piblic  1,^^)2.  Emigration  to  Algeria  averaged  for  1884  was  as  follows:  staff,  4,083;  schools, 
B.HOi)  a  year  in  the  lustrum  ending  with  1883.  2,720;  administrative,  medical,  and  unclassi- 
Tiie  rural  population  in  1881  was  65*2  per  tied,  8,463 ;  infantry,  892,879 ;  administrative 
<-eQt.  of  the  total,  the  town  population  84'8  troops  of  the  infantry,  19,806;  cavalry,  68,- 
Pvjr  cent,  as  compared  with  24*42  per  cent  in  778 ;  artillery,  70,108;  engineers,  11,039;  train, 
1H46.  Of  the  87,405,290  inhabitants  onumer-  11,858;  gendarmerie,  28,275;  garrle  r^publi- 
a  od,  18,249,209  were  dependent  on  agricult-  caine,  8,590;  mixed  companies,  8,708;  total, 
are,  9,324.107  on  industry,  8,848,447  on  com-  524.797  men,  with  180,771  horses.  The  terri- 
rnerce,  800,741  on  transportation,  552,851  turial  army  and  its  reserves  have  their  individ- 
constitated  the  public  forces,  1,585,358  de-  ual  bodies  attAched  to  certain  localities,  while 
p<3n(ieoton  professions,  2,121,178  lived  on  their  the  active  army  and  it;«  reserve  are  not  local- 
in cornea,  737,088  were  without  occupation,  and  ized.  The  total  military  strength  of  the  re- 
of  19 1,3 16  the  occupations  were  unknown.  The  public,  inclusive  of  the  various  classes  of  re- 
aj^icultaral  population  comprised  2,425,600  serves,  is  about  2,500,000  men. 
f  irmers  working  their  own  lands,  wiUi  1,583,-  Hie  Navy.— The  French  naval  forces  comprise 
'2 S3  employes  and  5,167,749  persons  in  their  22  squadron  ironclads  with  845  guns,  10  sta- 
fimiiies;  1,010,999  farmers  renting  their  lands,  tion  ironclads  with  171  guns,  8  guardships 
with  1,186,501  persons  in  their  employ,  and  with  27  guns,  and  6  floating  batteries  with  87 
2. sU, 925  in  their  families;  772,839  small  pro-  guns;  or  46  ironclads  in  all,  with  588  guns; 
prietora  working  for  others,  with  employes  9  battery,  17  barbette,  and  21  third-class  cruis- 
nrimbering  660,213,  and  families  numbering  ers,  with  215,205  and  173  (runs  respectively, 
2  0^9,484  persons ;  and  112,200  foresters,  em-  and  143  avisos,  transports,  gunboats,  and  other 
ploying  105,04d«  and  having  families  number-  unarmored  screw -steamers;  83  paddle-steam- 
ing 800,973  persons.  Of  the  persons  classed  ers,  45  sailing-vessels,  and  18  first-class  and 
a.^  professional,  one  half  were  public  officials.  40  second-class  torpedo-boats  and  9  vedettes : 
More  than  one  fifth  of  the  owners  of  land  are  total  effective  navy,  881  vessels,  w*ith  1,670 
women*  There  were  1,001^090  foreigners  in  guns.  The  Amiral  Duperr^  has  14-inch  armor 
France  at  the  time  of  the  census,  inclnding  and  carries  4  guns  of  18|  inches  and  11  of  5i 
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inches  caliber.  Tbe  Foadroyftnt,  Devastation, 
and  Caiman  have  the  some  thickness  of  armor, 
tiie  first  two  carrying,  like  the  Duperr^,  f  onr  46- 
ton  gnns,  besides  four  of  28  tons,  the  Devastation 
being  armed  in  addition  with  six  smaller  gans. 
The  Caiman,  like  the  sister  ships  Indomptable 
and  Terrible,  which  have  18-inch  plates,  is 
armed  with  two  72-ton  gans  and  four  small-bores, 
the  latter  carrying  also  four  machine-guns  each. 
The  Furieux  has  15)-inch  plates  and  carries  two 
46-ton  and  four  revolving  guns.  The  Fulminant 
and  Tonnerre,  armed  with  two  28-ton,  besides 
smaller  guns,  have  llj-inoh  armor.  There 
were  building  in  1884  the  Formidable  and 
Amiral  Bandin,  monster  ironclads,  with  armor 
17}  to  21}  inches  thick,  carrying  tiiree  100-tx>n 
gans  each,  besides  smaller  ones ;  the  Requin,  a 
turret-ship  with  guns  mounted  en  barbette; 
and,  in  a  less  advanced  state,  6  other  first-class 
ironclads,  besides  2  of  tbe  second  class  and  8 
armored  gunboats,  8  cruisers,  12  torpedo-boats, 
and  other  vessels. 

FbuuMes*  —  The  revenue  from  the  various 
sources  is  given  in  the  budget  estimates  for 
1885  as  follows : 

RKCEIPTS.  rraaci. 

Dlreet  tnxei,  FrftDoe 428yB1^890 

I)li«ettax6t,AlgerU 8,115,974 

Domains  and  forests,  France 68,018,800 

Domains  and  forests,  Algeria 8,022,784 

BegistraUon .' 6B«.644,W0 

Stamps 164,470,000 

Customs 812,148000 

Excise,  etc 861,008,000 

Bailioad-tax 92.291,000 

Tobacco 879,061,000 

Various  indirect  taxes    614)14,000 

Siinr 161,067,000 

Wine 168,649,000 

Posts 188,788,000 

Teletrraphs 81,021,000 

Algeria,  indiract  taxes 29,686,000 

Personal  propertj-tax,  Fnnoe 49,946,000 

Personal  property-tax,  Algeria. 179,000 

Vsrion  s  sooreea,  FMnca 91 ,681 ,811 

Varlons  sources,  Algeria 1,021,218 

Total  ordinary  rerenne. 8,048.720,927 

Budget  of  special  receipts 469,746,476 

Total 8,618,467,402 

The  disbursements  under  the  various  heads 
are  set  down  as  follow : 
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PabHc  debt  and  donations. 1,826,178,244 

General  serrloe  of  ministries 20.146.970 

Collection  of  taxes,  etc 18.%68Q,288 

Bepayments.  etc 1 2,886,000 

Justice 88,944,400 

Wonbh) 61,096,066 

Foreign  Aflkirs 14,607,400 

Ministnrofthe  Interior. 66,667,694 

General  Ck>Temm  ent  of  Algnia 8,094,245 

Poets  and  telegraphs. 142.488.000 

Ministry  of  War 6964J06.280 

Marine  service 200000,000 

Colonial  seryloe 84,420.0*10 

Instmetlon 187,648.628 

Ploesrts 1^702,^l)5 

Ministry  of  Oommeroe 18.988.998 

MInlstryof  Agriculture 48.A22,698 

Public  Works,  ordinary  serrice 101 867,166 

Public  Works,  extnwnltnary  service 86,286,218 

Tots]  ordinary  expenditure 8,048,644,744 

Budget  of  special  expenditures : 

Ministry  of  Finance 188,424,006 

Ministry  of  tbe  Interior. 866.116^600 

Ministry  of  Instmetlon 16,069,800 

Various  expenditures 4,146,670 

Tetal 8,618,291,219 


The  above  sum  does  not  include  the  budget 
pour  ordre,  consisting  of  the  expenditures  for 
the  special  services  of  the  mint,  tbe  national 
printing-ofiBce,  the  Legion  of  Honor,  the  ma- 
rine invalids,  and  tbe  state  railroads.  An  ex- 
traordinary budget  for  public  works,  war,  and 
marine  and  colonies  was  subsequently  intro- 
duced, amounting  to  209,994,496  fhincs,  mak- 
ing the  total  expenditures  8,861,188,867  franca. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  five 
years  preceding  were  as  follow,  in  francs ;  tbe 
actual  receipts  and  expenditures  being  given 
for  the  first  two  years,  the  provisional  returns 
for  the  next  two,  and  the  revised  estimates  fcr 
1884: 


TEARS. 


18S0 
1881 
1883 
1888 

1884 


8,660,888,884 
8,699,409,797 
8,664,868,889 
8,668,868,016 
8,864,786,178 


a364,677JS8 
8,582,416,878 
8,684,677,t«» 
8,n4.47ivlS5 
8,866,400,496 


The  practice  of  showing  a  small  surplus  in 
the  estimates,  which  turns  into  a  large  defidt 
hi  the  final  accounts,  has  been  followed  by  all 
the  Governments  of  France.  In  presenting 
the  supplementary  budget  the  minister  said 
that  the  heavy  charge  for  public  works  woold 
be  reduced  each  year,  as  it  had  been  in  tbe 
budgets  for  1884  and  1885.  The  construction 
of  railroads  was  severely  criticised,  and  the  sng- 
gestion  was  made  by  Opposition  deputies  that 
the  state  lines,  which  were  mismanaged  and 
their  patronage  abused  for  political  purposes, 
should  be  sold.  The  war  expenditures  also 
should  grow  much  lighter  after  the  comple< 
tion  of  the  military  reorganization  and  the 
fortifications  of  the  frontier.  Tbe  deficits 
from  the  beginning  of  tbe  century  down  to 
1881  amounted  to  809,214,661  francs;  since 
that  year  and  down  to  1884  an  additional  de- 
ficiency of  881,877,990  francs  had  arisen.  In 
July,  1885,  a  bill  was  passed  authorizing  the 
issue  of  819,000,000  francs  in  treasury  bonds, 
running  thirty  years,  the  proceeds  to  be  ex- 
pended on  schools  and  parish  roads. 

The  public  debt  in  1885  amounted  to  19,- 
656,045,076  francs,  consisting  of  12,023,256,- 
166  francs  of  8  per  cent,  rente,  6,789,785,755 
francs  of  new  4i  per  cent.,  881,850,755  francs 
of  old  4i  per  cent,  and  11,152,400  francs  of 
4  per  cent,  funds.  The  conversion  of  5  per  cent 
rente  into  4^  per  cent,  rente,  efifected  in  July, 
1888,  reduced  tne  annual  interest  by  about  25,- 
000,000  francs.  The  interest  charge  in  18S5 
was  706,116,867  ft'ancs.  Besides  the  consoli- 
dated funds  there  is  a  floating  debt,  amounting 
to  1,095,788,100  francs  on  Jan.  1,  1884,  and 
other  redeemable  obligations,  requiring  an  ex- 
penditure of  404,588,451  francs  in  1885,  and 
annuities  requiring  166,401,785  francs,  Tbe 
rente  was  held  by  nearly  4,100,000  individuals 
in  1888. 

CoMBcrMt— The  value  of  the  general  imports 
in  1888  was  $1,186,188,100,  of  the  special  im- 
ports $927,229,900;    of  the  general  exports 
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(<^,408,10O,  of  the  special  exports  $666,216,-  iaoreased  83  per  cent  betweea  1878  and  1888, 

700.    Since  1876  there  has  been  an  annual  the  largest  increase  being  in  machinery,  iron 

excess  of  imports  over  exports,  in  the  special  ships,    metal    wares,  woolens,    cottons,    and 

commerce,  amoonting  for  the  eight  years  to  leather.    The  export  of  silk  goods,  which  fell 

$1,635,000,000.    There  was  also  daring  the  off  from  801,419,000  francs  in  1878  to  226,- 

same  period  an  excess  in  the  imports  of  specie  745,000  francs  in  1878,  rose  again  to  801,200,- 

amoonting  to  about  $804,000,000.    The  specid  000  francs  in  1888.    Raw  suk  and  cocoons 

imports  of  coin  and  bullion  in  1888  amounted  were  exported  in  1888  to  the  value  of  165,591,- 

to  $28,178,000,  the  exports  to  $44,588,000.  152  francs. 

Since  the  tariff  reductions  of  i860  the  special  In  1879  and  1880,  the  years  of  large  grain 

commerce  returns  no  longer  indicate  correctly  importations,  the  United  States  ranked  first 

the  French  consumption  of  foreign  products  or  among  the  importing  countries  in  French  com- 

the  exportation  of  French  products.    An  anal-  merce,  but  in  1883  zeU  to  the  sixth  place,  with 

ysis  of  the  retnms  shows  the  net  importation  $68,000,000  of  imports,  England  coming  first 

of  the  leading  articles  in  1888  to  have  been  of  with  $184,000,000,  then  Belgium  with  $95,- 

the  following  amounts  in  millions  of  dollars :  000,000,  and  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain  next 

nw  silk,  81 ;  silk  waste,  4 ;  cotton,  81 ;  wool,  in  order.    The  special  exports  from  France  to 

58;  flax,  8 ;  hemp,  8;  jute,  4;  hides  and  skins,  the  United  States  in  1883  were  $67,569,800  in 

21 ;  lard  and  tallow,  7 ;  timber,  10 ;  gums,  25 ;  value,  being  only  exceeded  by  the  exports  to 

copper,  8 ;  cabinet-wood,  4 ;  cattle,  29 ;  colo-  England,  $174,894,800  in  amount,  and  those  to 

nial  products, 49;  coal,  SO;  wines, 27;  cereals,  Be^um,  valued  at  $90,980,200.    The  imports 

71.   The  values  of  the  excess  of  exports  over  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  in  1888  were 

imports  in  the  principal  articles  of  French  pro-  valued  at  $26,467,000 ;   of   grain  and  flour, 

daction  were  in  milhons  of  dollars  as  follow :  $19,501,000,  an  increase  of  $10,985,000 ;  of 

manafactures  of  silk,  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  and  lard,  tallow,  and  grease,  $5,998,500 ;  of  tobac- 

JQte,  104;   domestic  sugar,  20;   brandy  and  co,  $8,804,000;  of  petroleum,  $4,480,000.   The 

spirits,  9;  dressed  skins,  12;   leather  manu-  special  exports  of  silk  manufactures  to  the 

factures,  25 ;  jewelry,  13 ;  metal  manufactures.  United  States  in  1888  amounted  to  $17,205,- 

10;  fancy  goods,  17;  wearing-apparel,  11.  000;  woolen  goods,  to  $17,698,000;  dressed 

The  total  value  of  the  special  imports  in  hides  and  skins,  to  $2,678,000 ;  cotton  manu- 
1B83,  comprising  the  imports  destined  for  home  factures,  to  $2,144,000;  feathers,  to  $2,814,- 
coQsamption,  was  4,804,349,000  francs,  against  000 ;  wine,  to  $2,813,000.  The  exports  from 
4,821,825,000  francs  in  1882;  the  value  of  the  the  United  States  to  France,  as  given  in 
special  exports  was  8,451,872,000  francs,  the  United  States  oflicial  returns,  were  55 
against  8,574,856,000  francs  in  1882.  The  million  dollars  in  1888,  54  in  1882,  70  in 
special  commerce  of  1884,  according  to  the  1881,  99  in  1880,  and  98  in  1879,  while  the 
preliminary  estimates,  amounted  to  4,525,967,-  French  returns  make  the  imports  from  the 
000  fraucs  of  imports  and  8,850,100,000  francs  United  States  into  France  68  millions  in  1888, 
of  eiports.  The  imports  of  articles  of  food  are  75  in  1882,  97  in  1881,  141  in  1880,  and  188  in 
given  as  1,499,507,000  francs  in  1884,  against  1879.  The  imports  into  the  United  States 
1617,167,000  francs  in  1883 ;  the  imports  of  from  France  are  given  in  the  American  reports 
raw  materials  as  2,194,255,000,  against  2,278,-  as  84  million  doUars  in  1888,  97  in  1882,  77  in 
627,000  francs;  of  manufactured  articles  as  1881,  74 in  1880,  and  56  in  1879;  and  in  the 
<^,775,000,  against  704,450,000  francs;  of  French  official  returns  the  exports  from  France 
other  articles  as  188,430,000,  against  204,105,-  to  the  United  States  were  reported  to  be  of 
000  francs.  The  exports  of  manufactures  in  the  value  of  67  million  dollars  in  1888,  70  in 
1884  are  stated  as  1,722,811,000  francs,  agunst  1882,  61  in  1881,  64  in  1880,  and  58  in  1879. 
1,813,776,000  francs  in  1883 ;  of  articles  of  A  large  proportion  of  the  imports  of  Ameri- 
food as 799,209,000,  against 828,858,000  francs;  can  origin  are  credited,  in  the  French  returns, 
of  raw  materials  as  679,145,000,  against  655,-  to  England,  Belgium,  and  Qermany.  The  ex- 
993,000  francs ;  of  other  articles  as  149,485,-  ports  to  America  that  pass  through  foreign 
000,  against  153,745,000  francs.  The  imports  ports  are  in  like  manner  set  down  to  the  Euro- 
of  coin  and  bullion  amounted  to  148,286,000  pean  countries  which  are  their  first  destina- 
fraDcs  in  1888,  the  exports  to  236,182,000  tion.  The  declared  value  of  exports  from 
iraacs.  The  imports  of  cereals  in  1888  were  France  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  end- 
valued  at  875,000,000  franca,  against  520,240,-  ing  Sept.  80,  1884,  was  $67,782,266,  being 
poo  in  1882,  519,727,000  in  1881,  788,505,000  $12,858,372  less  than  in  1888;  the  decrease 
JD 1880,  and  859,876,000  in  1879 ;  the  exports  was  chiefly  in  merinos,  cashmeres,  and  miscel- 
in  1883  were  of  the  value  of  57,600,000  francs,  laneoua  dress  goods,  wines  and  brandy,  eSXk 
againnt  56,800,000  in  1882.  The  imports  of  goods,  laces,  artificial  flowers,  jewelry,  glass- 
^nes  in  1879  amounted  to  120,702,000  francs  ware,  and  works  of  art.  There  was  an  in* 
and  the  exports  to  257,700,000  francs.  In  crease  in  drugs  and  medicines,  shawls,  fancy 
1^3  the  imports,  which  have  exceeded  the  goods,  oils,  furniture,  and  woolen  cloth. 
exports  every  year  since  1880,  were  valued  at  The  returns  of  the  total  importations  of  mer- 
878,684,000,  and  the  exports  at  286,500,000  chandise  for  the  first  six  months  of  1885  show 
^anes.    The  imports  of  manufactured  goods  a  small  decrease  as  compared  with  the  same 
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period  in  1884^  the  importo  of  raw  materials  1888,  and  the  prodaction  from  107,041,553  to 
being  about  the  same,  mannfaotnred  articles  103,758,426  hectolitres.  The  wine  production 
12,000,000  franos  less,  and  alimentary  articles  decreased  from  70,000,000  hectolitres  in  1869 
8,480,000  francs  less,  although  grain  imports  to  25,000,000  in  1879,  and  then  increased  to 
were  8,600,000  franos  more.  The  wioe  import  86,000,000,  or  051,080,000  gallons,  in  1883. 
was  172,000,000  franos— 18,000,000  less  than  The  production  in  1882  was  815,915,662  gal- 
in  the  first  six  months  of  1884^  which  showed  Ions;  the  importation,  199,104,920  galloos; 
a  decrease  of  the  same  amount  as  compared  the  exportation,  69,159,706  gallons.  Consid- 
with  the  oorresponding  part  of  1888.  There  erable  quantities  of  wine  have  been  mannfacu 
were  larger  imports  of  sugar,  coffee,  meat,  fats,  ured  of  late  years  from  imported  raisins: 
codfish,  and  cheese,  and  smaller  imports  of  2,681,000  hectolitres  in  1888,  and  1,630,000  in 
olive-oil,  rice,  and  cattle.  The  imports  of  silk,  1884,  and  from  the  residuum  of  the  wine- 
hemp,  guano,  oil-seeds,  timber,  and  coal  showed  press,  bj  adding  sugar  and  water,  1,255 JJOO 
a  decrease,  and,  among  manufactured  articles,  hectolitres  in  1884.  The  wine-crop  of  1884 
those  of  worsted,  cotton,  linen,  and  hemp  was  84,780,726  hectolitres;  the  area  planted 
goods,  paper,  leather,  machinery,  tools,  hard-  to  vines  was  2,040,759  hectares— 405,241  less 
ware,  farniture,  and  vessels.  An  increase  is  than  in  1874,  and  55,000  less  than  the  pre- 
noted  in  worsted  thread,  linen  thread,  and  silk  ceding  year.  The  production  of  refined  sugtir 
goods.  The  total  exports  increased  46,118,000  was  242,000,000  kilogrammes  in  1869.  In 
francs.  Jewelry,  silk  goods,  and  machinery  1875  it  reached  the  highest  point,  473,000,000 
show  a  considerable  falling  off.  The  export  kilogrammes,  and  subsequently  declined  to 
of  wine  increased  21,000,000  francs;  but  sugar  896,000,000  in  1888.  There  were  1,204,145 
shows  a  falling  off  from  57,000,000  francs  in  acres  under  beet-root  in  1888,  yielding  822,> 
the  half-year  of  1883  to  87,169,000  in  1884,  808,120  owt  of  sugar.  The  product  of  wool  in 
and  21,805,000  in  1885.  The  total  exportation  1882  was  valued  at  88,272,548  francs ;  of  lard, 
of  alimentary  products  was  4,000,000  less  than  18,274,495  francs.  The  product  of  the  New- 
in  the  first  half  of  1884.  foundland  codfisheries  in  lC3d  was  46,993,370 

HavlgitiM.— The  total  number  of  vessels  en-  lbs.;  of  the  Iceland  codfisheries,  28,841,701 
tared  and  cleared  at  French  ports  in  1883  wss  lbs. ;  the  catch  of  herring^Sl, 249,460  lbs. ;  of 
58,198;  their  aggregate  burden,  22,028,000  mackerel,  14, 624,227  lbs.  The  estimated  wheat 
tons — an  increase  of  1,698,000  tons  as  com-  prodnctof  1884  was  815,868,485 bushels;  acre- 
pared  with  1882.  Over  48  per  cent  of  the  age,  17,289,175;  the  rye  product,  72,821,083 
tonnage  was  French.  The  United  States  ranks  bushels;  and  the  maslin  product,  19,806,489 
fourth  among  the  countries  having  maritime  bushels.  The  alcohol  product  in  1883  w&< 
intercourse  with  France,  the  commerce  of  58,125,010  gallons.  The  output  of  coal  in 
Great  Britain  being  represented  by  7,490,000  1888  was  21,446,199  tons;  the  importation, 
tons  of  the  total :  that  with  Algeria  by  2,189,-  9,258,112  tons;  the  exportation,  488,434  ton>. 
000 ;  that  with  Spain  by  1,772,000 ;  that  with  The  production  of  iron  was  068«068  tons ;  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  by  steel,  500,045  tons ;  of  castings,  2,067,887  tons. 
1,868,000;  and  that  with  Italy  by  1,828,862;  The  live-stock  in  1888  included  2,868,728 
Russia,  Germany,  India,  the  Argentine  Repub-  horses,  11,766,482  cattle,  28,405,845  sheep. 
lie,  Turkey,  and  Sweden  coming  next  in  sue-  and  5,710,775  hogs.  The  cultivable  land  iu 
oessive  order.  The  American  tonnage  entered  France  is  divided  into  5,550,000  separate  prop- 
at  Frenoh  ports  decreased  rapidly  from  188,447  erties.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  clav'^hi- 
in  1880  to  88,500  in  1888.  The  French  mer-  fied  in  the  cadastral  survey  as  follows :  land 
cantile  marine  numbers  14,827  sailing-vessels,  of  superior  quality,  utilized  for  oroharda,  gar- 
indusive  of  10,850  under  thirty  tons,  employ-  dens,  etc.,  605,020  hectares;  cultivable  lands 
ing  48,808  seamen.  Their  aggregate  tonnage  and  lands  estimated  as  such,  including  build- 
is  586,101;  the  number  of  seamen,  76,408.  ing -lands,  railroads,  canals,  etc.,  26,178,057; 
The  steam  fleet  numbers  896  vessels,  of  an  meadow  and  pasture  lands,  4,998,280;  vine- 
aggregate  tonnage  of  467,488  tons,  employing  yards,  2,320,638 ;  woods,  8,397,181 ;  unculti- 
6,480  engineers  and  firemen  and  11,866  sea-  vated  ladds,  6,746,800;  land  under  various 
men.  Of  the  1,008,679  tons  of  the  merchant  cultures,  702,829  hectares.  Of  the  cultivable 
fleet,  steam  and  sail,  in  1888, 618,687  represent  lands,  87,089,040  acres  were,  in  1888,  under 
the  vessels  engaged  in  long  voyages,  212,191  cereal  and  leguminous  crops,  yielding  742, 170,- 
those  plying  in  European  and  Mediterranean  807  bushels.  The  value  of  the  mineral  product, 
waters,  108,844  those  employed  in  the  coast-  including  salt,  was,  in  the  census  year,  290,- 
ing  trade,  and  168,967  those  employed  in  bank  000,000  francs;  of  the  metallurgical  product, 
and  coast  fishing,  pilotage,  towing,  and  pleas-  668,000,000 ;  of  the  sugar  product  211,000,000. 
nre-sailing.  Of  the  18,685,446  entered  in  1888,  The  national  income  is  estimated  at  23,711.- 
6,606,677  were  British,  4,568,272  French,  812,-  600,000  francs;  the  total  value  of  lands  and 
006  Italian,  678,072  German,  500,461  Norwe-  buildings  at  128,602,500,000  francs, 
gian,  and  444,264  Spanish.  BaUraaAb— The  railroad  system  of  France 

iirtodtee  ud  latatry.— The  area  sown  to  increased  from  0,086  kilometres  in  1860  to 

wheat  decreased  from  7,084,087  hectares  (1  27,101  in  1884.    The  state  advanced  to  tlie 

hectare  =  2^  acres)  in  1860  to  6,803,821  in  companies  800,081,478  francs,  in  capital  and 
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interest,  up  to  the  beginning  of  1888.  The  deputies  elected  to  the  npper  house,  28  were 
railroads  are  nearly  all  in  the  hands  of  six  great  Ministerialists,  but  some  of  these  were  com- 
companies.  They  are  divided  into  the  old  and  mitted  to  Radical  measures  opposed  by  the 
the  new  networks.  The  old  network  has  a  Gk>vernment.  The  result  gave  the  Ministerial 
total  length  of  10,877  kilometres,  of  which  Left  a  clear  majority,  and  deprived  the  Left 
4,913  kilometres  are  owned  by  the  Paris-Medi-  Center  of  the  casting  vote.  Just  as  that  group 
terranean,  2,017  by  the  Paris-Orleans,  1,868  by  succeeded  in  1882  to  the  Simonite  RepubU- 
the  Northern,  900  by  the  Western,  820  by  the  cans  who  frequently  voted  with  the  Reaction- 
Son  thern,  744  by  the  Eastern,  and  120  kilo-  ary  parties  against  the  Republicans, 
metres  in  Paris  by  minor  companies.  The  dunge  ef  (lOvenuuBt — At  the  beginning  of 
total  length  of  the  new  network  is  10,998  1885  the  Ferry  Cabinet,  constituted  Feb.  21, 
kilometres,  of  which  1,797  belong  to  the  Paris-  1888,  was  still  in  power.  Gen.  Campenon, 
Mediterranean,  2,848  to  the  Paris-Orieans,  764  Minister  of  War,  resigned  January  4,  because 
to  the  Northern,  2,247  to  the  Western,  1,588  the  Cabinet  had  extended  the  operations  against 
to  the  Southern,  and  2,256  to  the  Eastern  China  beyond  the  Tonquin  delta,  and  weak- 
companies.  There  were,  besides,  on  Jan.  1,  ened  the  army  for  the  defense  of  France  by  the 
1884,  4,896  kilometres  belonging  to  the  state,  sending  out  of  re-enforcements.  Gen.  Lewal 
about  one  half  of  which  lines  were  worked  by  accepted  the  portfolio  and  assumed  charge  of 
the  companies,  and  915  kilometres  belonging  military  operations  in  China,  which  had  pre- 
to  other  companies.  The  lines  of  the  new  viously  been  under  the  control  of  the  Ministry 
network,  which  are  built  with  a  view  to  public  of  the  Navy.  The  Tonquin  enterprise  and  the 
utility  and  are  not  expected  to  yield  immediate  war  with  China  were  never  popular  with  the 
profits,  receive  a  state  guarantee  of  4  per  cent.,  Radicals.  When  large  re-enforcements  were 
with  0'65  per  cent,  additional  for  a  sinking  sent  out  in  the  winter  and  spring,  and  still 
fund.  In  July,  1885,  France  had  81,000  kilo-  no  signal  success  was  obtained,  the  feeling  of 
metres  of  railroads,  the  gross  earnings  of  which  dissatisfaction  and  distrust  spread.  The  Cabi- 
amounted  to  1,150,000,000  francs  per  annum;  net  was  suspected  of  withholding  information, 
the  number  of  persons  employed  was  228,000.  When  the  news  of  the  Langson  disaster  came, 
The  revenue  derived  from  the  railroads  by  the  M.  Ferry  was  accused  of  keeping  back  the  dis- 
state  is  88,000,000  francs.  An  underground  patches.  M.  C16mencean  and  his  party  were 
railroad  for  Paris  has  been  authorized  by  the  joined  by  the  Reactionary  groups  in  an  attack 
legislature.  A  line  is  to  cross  the  city  from  on  the  ministry.  The  feeling  against  M.  Ferry 
north  to  south,  and  another  is  to  cross  It  from  out-of-doors  was  so  strong  that  the  various  Re- 
east  to  west,  running  up  one  bank  of  the  river  publican  groups  that  composed  his  party  could 
and  down  the  other.  not  longer  afford  to  recognize  him  as  their 

TdegiaplMi — ^The  state  telegraph  system  has  leader.     His  enemies  threatened  to  impeach 

been  worked  at  a  loss  ever  since  its  establish-  the  ministry  for  a  breach  of  the  Constitution, 

ment  in  1851.    The  total  length  of  lines  in  in  making  war  without  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 

1888  was  75,081  kilometres,  or  46,982  miles,  ment.    When  M.  Ferry  asked,  on  March  80,  for 

the  length  of  wire  232,451  kilometres.    The  an  extraordinary  credit  to  continue  the  war, 

number  of  messages  in  1882  was  26,174,567,  M.  Cidmenceau  declared  that  he  had  not  min- 

of  which  4,167,782  were  international.  isters  before  him,  but  **  accused  persons,"  and 

ne  SsMttrlal  EtoctteM.— The  triennial  election  said  that  succor  must  be  sent  to  the  soldiers 

of  one  third  of  the  Senate,  held  under  the  new  fighting  against  heavy  odds,  but  ^*  there  must 

law  proportioning  representation  to  population  be  ministers  who  would  speak  the  truth."    M. 

in  a  much  greater  degree  than  the  old  law,  took  Ribot,  of  the  liCft  Center,  submitted  a  resolu- 

plaoe  January  25.    Including  casual  vacancies,  tion  affirming  the  resolution  of  the  Chamber  to 

there  were  87  seats  to  be  filled.    The  result  uphold  the  national  honor,  expressing  confi- 

was  favorable  to  republicanism.    Corsica,  al-  deuce  in  the  army,  censuring  the  blunders  com- 

ready  represented  in  the  Chamber  by  Republi-  mitted,  and  regretting  that  it  had  not  hitherto 

can  deputies,  exchanged  its  Bonapartist  sena-  known  the  truth.    M.  Ferry's  request  of  pri- 

tors  for  Republicans.  The  Charente  Inf6rieure,  ority  for  the  vote  of  credit  was  refused  by  808 

another  Bonapartist  stronghold,  elected  Repub-  votes  to  161,  whereupon  he  announced  that 

Itoans.    The  Due  de  Broglie,  the  great  leader  the  Cabinet  would  hand  in  their  resignations 

of  the  Monarchists,  was  defeated  m  the  Eure  to  the  President. 

•»y  M.  d'Osmoy,  a  Repu1)lican  deputy.    M.  de  President  Gr6vy  turned  first  to  M.  Brisson, 

Foorton  likewise  lost  his  seat.     In  Paris  M.  but  the  President  of  the  Chamber  declined. 

SpuUer,  the  Ministerial  candidate,  was  defeat-  An  attempt  to  form  a  combination  was  made 

ed  by  a  Radical  candidate,  M.  Martin.    The  by  M.  de  Freycinet,  but  the  ex-Premier  was 

Republicans  lost  8  seats  in  the  Protectionist  distrusted  by  the  Radicals,  and  failed  to  secure 

departments  of  the  Nord  and  Pas  de  Calais  to  the  promised  support  from  the  Opportunists. 

Reaotionariea,  but  gained  25  in  other  parts  of  M.  Devds  and  M.  Constans,  of  the  Opportunists, 

France.    Of  the  vacant  seats,  42  had  been  held  were  successively  applied  to,  bnt  a  member  of 

by  Reactionaries  and  45  by  Republicans.    Of  theRepublioan  Union  could  no  longer  command 

the  successful  candidates,  only  20  were  Reao-  a  majority.    M.  Brisson  was  then  requested  to 

tionaries  and  67  were  Republicans.     Of  80  undertake  the  task.   As  Speaker  of  the  Cham- 
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ber  he  stood  in  the  line  of  snocession  to  the  in  Indo-Ohina  were  increased  and  organized, 

presidency  of  the  republic.    Though  he  was  under  Gen.  de  Gourcy,  as  a  complete  armj 

warned  by  Gambetta's  eiample,  who  accepted  corps,  like  the  forces  in  Algeria,    ll.  Clamage- 

the  premiersliip  under  more  hopeful  circum-  ran  purposed  bringing  into  shape  the  disordered 

stances,  the  cfdl  of  public  duty  was  too  imper-  finances,  by  raising  a  loan  and  by  extendve  re- 

ative  to  be  slighted.    The  Cabinet  was  formed  forms  and  removals  in  the  administration.  The 

April  5  with  the  help  of  M.  de  Freycinet,  and  Gambettit»ts  objected,  and,  as  this  plan  was  dis- 

was  composed  as  follows :  Minister  of  Justice  approved  by  his  colleagues^  he  resided  his  port- 

and  President  ef  the  Oouncil,  M.  Henri  Bris-  folio,  which  was  taken  by  M.  Camot.    In  the 

son ;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  de  Frey-  conflict  with  Egypt  and  Great  Britain  over  the 

cinet ;    Minister  of  the  Interior,   M.   Allain  suppression  of  the  '*  Bosphore  Fgyptien,"  M. 

Targ6 ;    Minister  of  Public  Instruction   and  de  Freyoinet  took  a  firm  position  with  Nnbar 

Worship,  M.  Goblet;  Mittister  of  War,  Gen.  Pasha.    The  French  consul-general,  St  Ren^- 

Campenon ;  Minister  of  Marine,  Admiral  Ga-  Taillandier,  was  recalled  from  Cairo.  Tlie  £ng- 

liber;    Minister  of  Finance,  M.  Clamageran;  lish  government  supported  Nubar  at  first,  but 

Minister  of  Public  Works,  M.  Sadi  Carnot ;  finally  gave  way,  and  the  difiSculty  was  settled 

Minister  of  Commerce,  M.  Pierre  Legrand ;  with  an  apology  and  the  re-establishment  of 

Minister  of  Agriculture,  M.  Herv^-Mangon  ;  the  obnoxious  newspaper. 

Minister  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  M.  Sarrien.  The  Searita  tf  the  Cfaaabenu — Upon  the  meet- 

M.  Brisson,  when  a  deputy,  had  enunciated  ing  of  the  House  of  Deputies  in  January,  M. 

views  in  favor  of  secularizing  the  property  of  Brisson  was  re-elected  President,  and  upon  the 

the  congregations,  the  separation  of  church  organization  of  the  Senate,  M.  Le  Royer  was 

and  state,  the  extension  of  municipal  liberties,  again  chosen  to  preside  over  that  body.    The 

a  retiring  fond  for  agricultural  and  industrial  budget,  which  in  former  times  was  disposed 

laborers,  and  other  lulvauced  idens.    The  £x-  of  before  the  1st  of  January,  was  delayed  three 

tremists  gave  him  their  ready  adhesion.    The  months,  the  Government  being  carried  on  in 

other  groups,  including  the  vanquished  Oppor-  the  mean  while  by  a  vote  on  account.    A  con- 

tunists,  promised  him  their  support  without  flict  was  threatened  between  the  Senate  and 

demanding  pledges  or  conditions.  the  Chamber,  which  grows  more  and  more  in- 

The  ministers  on  the  day  they  accepted  office  olined  to  deny  the  right  of  the  upper  house  to 

were  informed  by  M.  Ferry  that  preliminaries  co-operate  in  fiscal  legislation.     The  Chamber 

of  peace  had  been  signed  with  the  Chinese  struck  out  appropriations  in  the  draft  budget 

plenipotentiary  (see  Ankam).   Nevertheless,  in  for  canonries  and  theological  faculties.     The 

order  to  be  prepared  in  case  they  were  de-  Senate,  asserting  anew  tlie  doctrine  that  the 

ceived  in  a  peace  negotiated  in  a  manner  so  Chamber  has  not  the  right  to  abolish  estab- 

irregular,  they  asked  for  and  obtained  a  war  lished  institutions  by  the  method  of  withdraw- 

credit  of  160,000,000  francs.  ing  supplies,  reinserted  the  grants.    The  aboli- 

The  new  Cabinet  contained  no  one  of  exten-  tion  of  seminary  scholarships  and  of  the  tbeo- 

sive  ministerial  experience  except  M.  de  Frey-  logical  faculties,  with  them  the  ancient  &or- 

cinet.    To  satisfy  the  Radicals,  every  member  bonne  of  Paris,  though  the  name  continaea  to 

of  the  late  Cabinet  was  excluded.    Henri  Bris-  be  borne  by  the  faculties  of  Arts  and  Science, 

son,  born  July  81,  1835,  was  associated  with  ^was  approved  by  the   Gk>vemment,  on  the 

Ferry,  Challemel,  Spuller,  and  Allain-Targ6,  "ground  that  the  Holy  See  declined  to  recog- 

on  the  *' Temps  *^  in  1869,  was  a  prominent  nize  the  faculties,  and  the  bishops  diatruated 

member,   of  strong  democratic   opinions,  in  them.  The  canonries,  however,  were  retained, 

the  National  Assembly  of  1871,  was  President  After  M.  Brisson's  acceptance  of  the  premier- 

of   the  Republican  Union,  and  was  chosen  ship,  M.  Floquet  was  elected  Speaker. 

Speaker  of  the  Chamber  by  large  minorities  in  It  was  decided  to  repeal  the  paper  dnty, 

the  last  three  sessions.    Senator  Charles  Louis  supplying  the  deficiency  by  raising  the  price 

de  Sanlces  de  Freycinet,  bom  Nov.  14,  1828,  of  superior  tobacco  and  cigara,  but  aa  this  was 

was  a  celebrated  engineer,  and  conspicuous  in  insufiicient,  the  tax  was  continued  until  Dec.  1, 

the  organizati(m  of  the  national  defense.  After  1886.    The  Senate  voted  against  the  repeal, 

making  his  mark  as  a  debater,  he  became  Min-  but  upon  its  withdrawing  ita  opposition  the 

later  of  Public  Works  in  1877,  and  afterward  Chambers  were  prorogued  Aug.  6.    The  moat 

of  Foreign  Affairs,  retiring  in  1882  in  conse-  important  enactments  are  described  below. 

Suenoe  of  his  indecision  in  the  Egyptian  ques-  Scntbi  is  liito* — ^A  bill  for  the  election  of  all 

ion.    He  was  a  friend  of  Gambetta,  but  parted  the  deputies  of  each  department  on  a  angle 

company  with  the  later  Gambettists,  as  did  ticket  was  reported  by  the  committee  before 

Brisson  also.    Allain-Targ6  was  another  jour-  the  close  of  the  year  1884.    It  makes  the  nnm- 

nalistic  associate  of  Gaml^tta's.    Clamageran,  ber  of  deputies  from  each  department  propor- 

bom  in  New  Orleans,  in  1827,  is  a  political  tionate  to  the  population,  at  the  rate  of  one  for 

economist  and  jurist,  who  had  charge  of  the  every  70,000  inhabitants.    In  1881  mrutin  ds 

provisioning  of  Paris  during  the  siege.    Qen,  li$te  was  intended  to  open  the  path  for  M. 

Campenon,  in  reaasnming  charge  of  the  war-  Gambetta's  election  to  the  presiaenoy,  by  ae- 

office,  was  prepared  to  prosecute  vigorously  curing  his  return  at  the  heaa  of  a  great  nam* 

the  oeeupation  of  Tonquin.  The  French  forces  ber  of  departmental  tickets.    It  tlion  pamed 
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the  Chamber  by  odI  j  243  yotes  to  285,  and  sort,  warned  the  leppslatnre  of  the  disaBtrons 
was  rejected  by  the  Senate.  In  the  final  vote  conseqaenoes  to  French  uommerce  and  Indus* 
on  the  new  bill  in  the  Chamber,  on  March  24,  try  if  the  United  States  shonld  place  retaliatory 
a  majority  of  402  to  91  was  recorded.  The  dntiea  on  French  mannfactares.  Retaliation 
two  main  arguments  in  favor  of  icrutin  ds  actnally  came  from  Roumania,  whose  commer- 
lUU  were  that  it  wonld  strengthen  the  hold  cial  treaty  with  France  expired  in  1876.  The 
of  the  republic  upon  the  constituencies,  and  most-favored-nation  treatment  with  states  con- 
that  it  would  put  an  end  to  interested  politics  ducting  negotiations  for  commercial  treaties 
and  the  degrading  services  that  constituents  was  enacted  by  the  Roumanian  legislature  in 
expect  deputies  to  perform  for  their  private  1878.  On  March  18,  1885,  this  concession  to 
or  local  advantage.  The  bill  provided  that  no  France  was  recalled,  and  the  Government  em- 
elections  shonld  take  place  before  the  general  powered  to  levy  duties  of  50  per  cent,  ad  valo» 
election,  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  fill-  rem  on  French  products  by  the  restoration  of 
ing  the  thirty  seats  vacated  by  the  election  of  the  autonomous  tariff  of  1876.  The  law  went 
deputies  to  the  Senate  within  three  months  as  into  operation  July  18.  The  French  Govern- 
the  existing  law  prescribed.  Princes  of  fami*  ment  claimed  that  the  treaty  made  with  Tur- 
lids  that  have  reigned  in  France  are  declared  key  in  1861,  which  was  made  applicable  to 
ineligible  in  a  Senate  amendment.  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  revived  upon  the 

Tutf  Legislttl«b — Notwithstanding  the  pro-  lapse  of  the  convention  of  1878.    The  Rouma- 

tests  of  free-traders,  of  the  raerrantile  and  in-  nian  Government  replied  that  France  had  been 

diistrial  classes,  and  of  the  Boards  of  Trade  in  the  first  to  break  the  treaty,  by  imposing  vexa- 

ali  the  large  cities,  the  proposed  protective  tious  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  Rou- 

daties  were  laid  on  grain  and  meat  by  laws  manian  cattle,  and  by  levying  a  sur-tax  on  Rou- 

pa.ssed  March  28«  1885.  manian  cereals.    M.  Ordega,  the  French  envoy 

The  new  tariff  on  cereals  imposes  the  fol-  in  Bucharest,  demanded  that  a  new  treaty 

lowing  rates  of  duty  per  100  kilogrammes  on  should  be  made,  threatening  that  if  this  were 

forei$^n  grain  and  flour :  on  wheat,  spelt,  and  not  done  France  would  be  closed  to  Rouma- 

maslin,  8  franca;   on  wheat  or  rye  flour,  6  nian  grain,  and  that  friendly  political  relations 

francs ;  on  oats,  rye,  or  barley,  1  franc  and  50  would  cease.    In  the  beginning  of  July  the 

centimes;  on  malt,  1  franc  and  90  centimes.  Cabinet  introduced  a  bill  to  impose  duties 

Products  from  extra-European  countries  im-  amounting  in  certain  cases  to  50  per  cent,  of 

ported  from  European  bonded  warehouses  pay  their  value  upon  imports  from  Roumania.   The 

a  sar-tax  of  8  francs  and  60  centimes  on  the  bill  was  passed  July  17  by  the  Chamber  and 

metric  quintal.    On  sea-biscuit,  groats,  oat-  August  15  by  the  Senate, 

meal,  and  pearled  or  hulled  grain,  a  duty  of  5  The  Amy  BUL — By  the  army  law  of  1878  the 

francs  and  50  centimes  is  imposed,  and  on  system  of  sttb«titution  that  prevailed  under  the 

these  articles  also  the  iur-taace  d*entr€p6t  is  col-  empire  was  abolished.    In  its  stead  a  category 

lected  when  not  imposed  directly.  of  exem[)tion8  wa-s  established  and  the  institu- 

The  new  tariff  on  animals  and  animal  prod-  tion  of  one-year  volunteers  adopted.  Former- 
acts  imposes  the  following  rates  of  duty  per  ly  a  conscript  could  obtain  his  release  from 
head  on  live  animals:  on  oxen,  25  francs;  on  military  service  by  paying  2,500  francs,  which 
cows,  12  francs;  on  bulls,  12  francs;  on  young  went  to  the  person  who  volunteered  to  serve 
bullocks,  bulls,  and  heifers,  8  francs ;  on  calves,  in  his  place,  generally  a  soldier  who  had  served 
4  francs ;  on  sheep«  8  francs ;  on  lambs,  1  out  his  own  time.  The  class  of  one-year  vol- 
franc;  on  goats,  1  franc;  on  hogs,  6  francs;  unteers,  established  by  the  act  of  1878,  consist- 
on  sucking-pigs,  1  franc.  On  fresh  meat  a  e(\  of  conscripts  who  could  pass  an  examina- 
doty  of  7  franca  per  100  kilos  is  laid,  and  on  tion  and  were  willing  to  pay  800  frnncs  toward 
salted  meat  one  of  8  francs  and  50  centimes,  their  maintenance  in  barracks  for  the  twelve 
skins  paying  duty  at  the  same  rates.  months  they  were  required  to  do  duty.    The 

The  committee  of  the  House  of  Deputies  institution  grew  to  be  very  unpopular,  because 

voted  at  first  in  favor  of  a  remission  of  the  it  created  an  aristocraticdistinction  in  the  ranks 

land-tax  for  the  relief  of  agriculture  and  a  tax  of  the  army.     The  military  authorities  also 

OQ  spirits  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  condemned  it,  declaring  the  volunteers  to  be 

budget  in  the  place  of  the  proposed  corn-tax ;  useless  as  soldiers,  and  a  source  of  discontent 

bat  upon  reconsideration  ueoided  in  favor  of  and  demoralization  in  the  ranks.    Exemptions 

the  original  bill.    The  price  of  bread,  which  were  granted  under  the  act  of  1878  to  the  only 

the  advocates  of  the  com  law  argued  would  sons  of  widows,  to  cripples,  and  to  students  for 

not  be  affected,  advanced  before  the  act  passed  the  priesthood  and  the  professoriate.    A  bill 

the  Senate  in  consequence  of  a  rise  in  the  prices  changing  the  recruiting  laws  was  the  subject 

of  wheat  and  rje.    The  Paris  Municipality  of  a  considerable  political  agitation  at  the  time 

rejected  a  propoeition  to  revive  the  assize  of  of  the  senatorial  elections.    The  Radicals  de* 

bread,  bat  the  Lyons  aathorities  reintroduced  sired  not  only  to  abolish  the  privileges  of  the 

the  custora  of  fi^ng  the  price  for  the  bakers.  one-year  volunteers  but  to  constrain  the  der- 

TulffWar  widi  leuMBla*— The  opponents  of  gy  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  citizenship  by  serving 

these  protective  measnres,  to  which  the  Gov-  as  soldiers  in  the  army.     Equal  liability  to 

emmeot  was  driven  by  financial  stress  to  re-  servioe  for  all  claases  of  oitUena  was  the  prin- 
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ciple  of  the  bill,  framed  to  suit  the  popular  de-  included  with  the  other  categories  of  recidiyiflt 

sire.    It  reduced  the  nominal  term  of  service  offendera    Those  detected  in  this  offense  who 

from  five  to  three  years.    The  peasantry  were  have  been  guilty  at  any  time  of  criminal  of- 

pleased  witli  the  proposal  for  lightening  the  fenses  against  property  or  morality  are  liable 

'^  blood-tax."    The  military  authorities  wished  to  deportation.    The  other  classes  of  recidivists 

to  have  the  period  of  service  longer,  and  to  are  those  who  have  been  twice  guilty  of  rob- 

retain  for  the  sake  of  efficiency  and  economy  bery,  theft,  fraud,  breach  of  trust,  and  crimes 

certain  discretionary  rights,  the  exercise  of  against  morality,  or  have  committed  certain 

which  was  a  cause  of  inconvenience  to  the  peo-  combinations  of  these  offenses,  as  well  as  ex- 

pie.    The  actual  length  of  service  was  about  criminals  who  are  habitual  beggars  or  vagrants, 

three  years,  and  sometimes  shorter.    Often,  to  This  Draconic  law  was  strongly  opposed  by  the 

save  barrack  expenses,  soldiers  were  sent  home  Extreme  Left.    To  support  it,  statistics  were 

on  short  furloughs  in  the  winter  season.    The  adduced  to  show  an  increase  of  crime  and  dis- 

uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  length  of  sorv-  orderly  conditions.    In  Paris  particularly  the 

ice  with  the  colors  was  the  cause  of  much  dis-  security  maintained  by  the  highly  organized 

satisfaction.    The  new  biU  abolished  the  im-  police  machinery  of  the  empire  had  given  place 

munity  from  service  of  seminarists  and  teach-  to  chronic  disorder  and  a  growth  of  crime  tbat 

ers,  and  granted  exemption  only  to  cripples  had  for  its  consequence  the  decrease  of  foreign 

absolutely  unfit  to  serve  even  as  military  clerks  visitors  and  residents,  to  the  prejudice  of  bnsi- 

or  infirmary  attendants.     The  Chamber  re-  ness  interests.     Large  gangs  of  professional 

fused  even  to  exempt  priests  from  serving  as  criminals  nad  formed  to  plot  burglary  and  rob- 

reservists.    The  consideration  of  the  bill  by  the  bery.    They  were  recruited  from  a  numerous 

Senate  was  postponed  to  the  next  session.  class  of  idle  and  disorderly  persons,  asf^ociates 

A  Prealui  ta  Large  Faniliesi — The  slow  rate  of  thieves  and  prostitotes,  which   was  dealt 

of  increase  in  the  population  of  France  has  with   by  the  recidivist  law  in  such  wise  as 

long  been  the  subject  of  patriotic  forebodings  to  enable  the   aathorities  to  break  up  the 

and  regrets.    The  natural  increment  between  schools  of  crime.    The  recidivist  law  abolished 

1876  and  1881  was  only  0*42  per  cent,  per  an-  police  surveillance,  substituting  a  power  to  pro- 

num,  two  fifths  of  the  rate  in  Great  Britain  nibit  persons  who  have  been  convicted  by  the 

and  Ireland,  and  one  fifth  of  that  in  the  United  tribunals  from  residing  in  particular  places. 

States.    As  an  encouragement  to  the  people  to  The  police  accordingly  notified  persons  of  the 

propagate  larger  families,  the  Chamber  of  Dep-  criminal  class  that  they  would  not  be  allowed 

uties,  on  July  10,  voted  an  appropriation  of  to  remain  in  Paris  or  any  of  the  large  cities, 

400,000  francs,  to  be  expended  in  supporting  nor  in  the  places  where  their  crimes  had  been 

and  educating  every  seventh  child  of  poor  committed.    The  Government  was  left  to  se- 

parents.    The  same  principle  was  contained  in  lect  a  French  colony  tbat  should  be  used  as  a 

an  obsolete  law  of  the  First  Republic,  which  convict  settlement.    The  colony  of  Guiana,  and 

this  action  revived.  especially  the  territory  about  Moroni,  was  fixed 

The  ReddivM  LaWf — ^The  law  for  the  deporta-  upon  as  the  locality  where  the  first  recidivist 

lion  of  relapsed  criminals  and  misdemeanants  colony  is  to  be  established, 

finally  passed  the  Senate  on  May  12.    The  Sodaltotic  AgItatiM.->-In  the  eariy  part  of  1885 

same  day  a  law  was  enacted  abolishing  pub-  a  succession  of  demonstrations  of  a  socialistic 

Ho  executions.    The  Radical  and  Clerical  oppo-  character  took  place  in  Paris.     Various  ap- 

nents  of  Waldeck-Roussean^s  scheme  for  rid-  peals  were  made  to  the  Government  for  aid 

ding  France  of  the  criminal  element  stood  to  the  unemployed.    On  Feb.  1  a  meeting  of 

out  for  giving   ludges  discretional  authority  Anarchists  was  held,  attended  by  representa- 

to  transport  or  infiict  other  punishment ;  yet  tives  from  all  the  large  towns.    A  deputation 

the  m^ority  of  829  to  79  accepted  the  min-  from  the  meeting  obtained  a  hearing  from 

isterial  measure.    The  principal  contest  was  members  of  the  Chamber,  and  the  same  week 

about  the  site  of  the  criminal  colony.    Deporta-  M.  Tony  Revillon  proposed  a  credit  of  25,000,- 

tion  to  the  malarious  coast  of  Guiana,  the  "  dry  000  francs  for  the  246,000  persons  said  to  be 

guillotine,"  was  formerly  held  to  be  one  of  the  starving.    A  second  resolution,  moved  by  the 

crimes  of  the  Third  Empire.    The  criminalists  same  deputy,  to  the  effect  that  the  public  works 

found  arguments  to  justify  the  re-establish-  projected  in  Paris  should  be  proceeded  with 

ment  of  the  only  penal  colony  now  possible  at  once,  was  carried  by  a  large  majority.    A 

without  creating  foreign  complications.    M.  proposition  to  pass  the  interest  on  the  city's 

Leveill6,  who  examined  the  locality,  reported  debt  in  order  to  relieve  the  laborers  that  were 

that  it  was  not  so  unheal thful  as  was  supposed,  out  of  work,  was  previously  rejected  by  the 

fie  proposed  an  amendment,  in  the  Senate  that  Municipal  Council  of  Paris, 

was  adopted  by  both  houses,  providing  for  a  On  the  16th  of  February  the  Germans  who 

probation  period  for  the  convicted  recidivists,  took  part  in  the  funeral  of  Jules  Vallds  were 

and  leaving  it  optional  with  the  authorities  to  set  upon  by  students,  but  defended  by  the 

send  to  the  colony  the  incorrigible  subjects  and  French  Socialists.    On  the  21st  of  Febraary 

exempt  those  who  gave  signs  of  improvement,  an  imposing  meeting  was  held  in  the  Salle 

The  dangerous  and  degraded  class  of  entreU-  Levis,  the  well-known  assembly  hall  of  Bati- 

neur$y  or  male  confederates  of  prostitutes,  was  gnolles,  followed  by  one  in  St.  Denis  on  the 
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82d.  Tbe  same  day  the  Workmen's  Peace  As-  and  Swiss  delegates  dififered  in  regard  to  legal 
sooiation  bold  an  international  meeting  at  which  tender  in  Italy  and  the  mode  of  redeeming 
resolntions  against  every  policy  of  war  and  Swiss  silver  coins  in  case  of  liquidation.  Un- 
oonqnest  were  passed.  A  great  demonstration  able  to  draw  np  a  new  coDvention,  they  ad- 
ofSocialista  was  planned  for  the  18tb  of  March,  joomed  on  Aug.  6.  Belgium  seemed  disposed 
in  which  Germans  were  invited  to  participate,  to  accept  the  liquidation  clause  if  a  continu- 
The  Minister  of  the  Interior  issued  decrees  of  ance  of  the  Union  until  1895  was  guaranteed, 
expulsion  against  twent>-two  foreign  Social-  In  the  hope  of  reaching  an  understanding  the 
ists,  including  sixteen  Germans  and  an  Ameri-  other  governments  proposed  to  prolong  the 
can  lady.  InTsrioua  demonstrations  the  An-  Union  provisionally  tillJan.  1,  1887;  but  the 
arohists  persisted  in  carrying  red  banners,  negotiations  failed,  and  a  new  convention  was 
which  they  held  did  not  come  within  the  reg-  signed,  Nov.  6,  by  tbe  delegates  of  France, 
ulation  prohibiting  the  red  flag  as  a  seditious  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Greece,  without  Bel- 
emblem.  Scuffles  with  the  police  were  occa-  gium. 
sioned  thereby.  ReUglMk — ^The  population  was  divided  as  to 

On  May  24  the  Socialists  went,  as  is  their  creed,  in  1881,  into  29,201,703  Roman  Gatho- 
custom,  to  deposit  wreaths  of  everlasting  on  lies,  692,800  Protestants,  68,486  Jews,  88,042 
the  spot  where  the  Oommunards  were  massa-  of  various  creeds,  and  7,684,906  who  professed 
cred  in  P^re  Lachaise.  The  red  emblems  borne  no  religious  faith.  In  the  budget  of  1884,  the 
in  the  procession  gave  occasion  for  the  inter-  sum  of  00,796,223  francs  is  granted  for  the 
ferenod  of  a  large  body  of  police  and  republi-  support  of  worship,  48,666,923  francs  for  the 
can  guards.  In  the  ensuing  struggle  several  Boman  Oatholio  clergy,  churches,  and  semina- 
Anarchiste  and  policemen  were  injured.  The  ries,  and  the  remainder  to  the  Protestants  and 
next  day  the  Anarchists  invited  fresh  interfer-  Jews,  and  the  Mussulmans  of  Algeria, 
ence  at  the  funeral  of  M.  Gournet,  though  the  EtacatlMk— Public  education  is  under  the  di- 
Govemment  had  announced  that  red  banners,  rection  of  the  central  authorities.  There  were 
in  contradistinction  from  flags,  would  be  al-  in  1884,  14,086  students  in  the  universities, 
lowed,  a  decision  that  was  unfavorably  con-  8,307  of  them  in  Paris ;  of  the  total  number, 
trasted  in  tbe  press  with  the  more  rigorous  6,849  studied  law,  1,681  philosophy,  and  6,386 
measures  of  the  Ferry  Oabinet.  At  the  fu-  medicine.  In  1872  more  than  one  third  of 
nerai  of  Victor  Hugo  the  revolutionary  bodies  the  adalt  population  were  unable  to  read  and 
were  invited  to  meet  at  one  place  by  the  au-  write ;  but  under  tbe  system  of  compulsory 
thorities,  and  when  the  red  emblems  were  dis-  education,  which  has  only  come  into  universal 
played  in  the  procession  they  were  immediate-  application  within  two  or  three  years,  all  chil- 
ly seized  by  the  police,  who  were  present  in  dren  receive  elementary  instruction.  In  1883 
large  force  in  plain  clothes.  In  May  occurred  •  there  were  204,417  pupils  in  the  lay  and  439,- 
a  strike  among  the  tailors  of  Paris.  Later  in  967  in  the  clerical  infant  schools,  3,849,773  in 
the  year  a  long-threatened  strike  of  the  Lyons  the  lay  and  1,009,483  in  the  clerical  public, 
silk -weavers  took  place.  A  motion  of  M.  and  218,088  in  the  lay  and  768,867  in  the 
Gbvia  Hogues  to  amnesty  Rose  Michel,  Prince  clerical  private  primary  schools ;  the  total 
Krapotkine,  and  the  other  condemned  Anar-  number  of  primary  schools  was  80,687,  and 
cbists,  was  rejected  in  the  Ohamber  on  May  16  the  total  number  of  pupils  6,986,696,  besides 
by  278  votes  to  122.  Louise  Michel  was  offered  30,032  pupils  in  667  superior  primary  schools. 
a  pardon  shortly  before,  but  refused  to  accept  In  the  86  lyc6es  there  were  48,313  pupils;  in 
it  unless  the  other  Anarchists  were  included.  the  267  communal  colleges,  41,344;   in  371 

On  Sept.  20  an  election  riot  took  place  in  free  lay  middle-class  schools,  26,917 ;  and  in 

the  Boarae,  where  a  meeting  of  Revolutionists  331  clerical  schools  of  tbe  same  class,  46,466. 

had  been  called,  and  the  Possiblists  and  Anar-  The  number  of  teachers  in  the  secular  primary 

chists  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  the  possession  schools  was  77,742,  in  the  clerical  47,220.    In 

of  the  platform.  1884  there  were  86,388  primary  schools,  with 

The  Mtmtary  Cwfin«Me» — A  conference  of  the  6,111,236   pupils.      There    were    90   normal 

Latin  Monetary  Union  was  called  for  Jan.  16,  schools  for  males  and  73  for  females  in  1884. 

but  was  postponed  at  the  instance  of  France  In  most  of  the  communes  free  elementary  edu- 

until  April  16,  and  then  again  until  July  20.  cation  is  provided  for  adults ;  the  number  of 

France  and  Italy  agreed  to  renew  the  conven-  adult  pupils  in  1882  was  696,322.    There  are, 

tion,  subject  to  the  condition  that  when  the  besides,  a  ^eat  number  of  technical,  indus- 

Union  expired  each  country  should  take  back  trial,  and  scientific  schools, 

its  own  coin.    Belgium  was  unwilling  to  ac-  The  GeMial  HmUsbs. — It  was  expected,  at  the 

cept  this  obligation.    In  the  conference  the  time  when  the  $erutin  de  litU  was  enacted, 

Belgian  delegate,  still  objecting  to  this  stipu-  that  the  effect  on  the  impending  elections 

lation,  proposed  a  renewal  of  the  Union  for  would  be  to  increase  the  accessions  to  the 

one  year.    The  other  powers  would  not  agree.  Monarchists  that  were  looked  for  in  the  next 

and  Belginm,  consequently,  withdrew  from  the  Ghainber.    In  order  to  take  the  fullest  advan- 

conference.    At  the  end  of  1886  she  ceases  to  tage  of  the  new  electoral  law,  the  different 

belongto  the  LatinUnion,  and  intends  to  adopt  Royalist  and  Bonapartist  factions  formed  a 

the  ttngle  gold  standard.    The  French,  Italian,  coalition  called  the  Oonservative  Union.    In 
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the  06tes-da-Nord  and  aome  of  the  other  de-  they  elected  188  members  on  the  first  ballot 
partments,  the  Bonapartists  seceded  from  the  The  Repablicans  set  up  a  variety  of  lif^ts,  oor- 
combination  and  set  up  separate  tickets.  M.  responding  with  their  varioas  shades  of  opin- 
Ferry  was  the  spokesman  of  the  Opportunists  ion,  and  were  able,  by  combining,  to  win  most 
in  the  electioneering  campaign.  He  was  de-  of  the  secondary  elections.  An  absolute  ma- 
cried  as  ^*  the  sinister  man  of  Tonqain  " ;  yet  jority  of  the  votes  cast  and  a  vote  eqoal  to  one 
he  made  no  attempt  to  justify  the  mistakes  of  fourth  of  the  registered  electors  was  necessary 
his  ministry,  but  unfolded  the  doctrines  of  Op-  for  election.  The  Republican  leaders  arranged 
portunism.  The  republic,  he  said,  could  afford  to  have  all  the  lists  withdrawn  on  the  second 
to  wait  for  reforms.  The  peasantry  are  the  ballotage,  except  the  ones  that  received  the 
**  granite  foundation  of  the  republic,"  and  highest  number  of  votes.  The  popular  vote 
legislation  should  conform  to  their  stolid  and  was  about  7,500,000,  and  8,800,000,  or  not 
conservative  mood,  and  not  be  hastened  by  much  fewer  than  half  of  the  total  number  of 
the  impatient  impulses  of  the  city  populations,  ballots,  were  cast  for  the  Reactionary  lists^ 
The  socialistic  projects  of  the  Extremists  he  M.  Mangon,  Minister  of  Commerce,  and^"^ 
did  not  condemn  as  wrong,  but  as  inoppor-  Pierre  Legrand,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  lost 
tune.  He  sought  to  win  over  the  Radicals  by  their  seats  and  resigned  their  portfolios.  The 
describing  them  as  the  '*  vanguard  "  of  repnb-  central  and  eastern  departments  remained  sol- 
lioanism.  Cl^menceau  and  the  Radicals  de-  idly  Republican.  In  the  south,  Ard^he,  Lo- 
nounced  the  Opportunists  for  truckling  to  the  z^re,  Aveyron,  and  neighboring  districts,  were 
money-power  and  forming  a  ^^  shameful  syndi-  won  by  the  Monarchists;  while  immediately 
cate  '*  of  private  interests,  defeating  the  demo-  north,  Gironde,  Dordogne,  and  other  depart- 
cratic  hopes  of  the  people  and  doing  less  for  ments  went  over  to  the  Republicans.  Corsica 
the  working-men  than  the  empire  had  done,  reverted  to  Bonapartism.  The  Nord,  Pas-de- 
M.  Paul  Bert  said  that  the  time  had  come  to  Calais,  and  Somme,  before  represented  princi- 
tum  the  course  of  the  ship  of  state  further  to  pally  by  Republicans,  electea  Conservatives, 
the  left  The  Reactionaries  stigmatized  as  the  The  Reactionaries  gained  also  in  Manche,  Enre, 
chief  sins  of  the  Republicans  their  extrava-  Ome,  Calvados,  Mayenne.  In  lUe-et-Yilaine 
gance,  which  added  four  milliards  to  the  debt  the  towns  just  turned  the  scale  in  favor  of  the 
in  eight  years,  the  Tonquin  Expedition^  and  Republicans.  In  other  departments  of  Brit- 
their  outrages  upon  religion,  notably  their  tany  and  I^  Vendue  and  the  Bonapartist  dis- 
treatment  of  the  clergy,  compulsory  school  tricts  of  the  north,  where  many  towns  former- 
attendance,  and  the  divorce  law.  The  Con-  ly  returned  Republican  members,  the  Conserv- 
scrvatives  offered  nothing  that  was  calculated  atives  now  carried  their  entire  tickets.  In  tlie 
to  attract  popular  support  in  the  place  of  re-  southwest,  where  the  vote  was  previously 
pnblicanism.  The  Bonapartists  had  two  can-  divided,  a  marked  Conservative  reaction  was 
didates,  neither  of  whom  possessed  the  quali-  observed.  Paris  and  the  Rh6ne,  and  other 
ties  of  either  Napoleon ;  Bourlionism  was  an  industrial  centers  of  the  south,  returned  Radl-  ^ 
obsolete  and  unintelligible  doctrine ;  and  Or-  cals.  The  Radicals  gained  sixty  seats,  and 
lean  ism  promised  only  a  repetition  of  the  re-  numbered  about  one  hundred  and  filly  in  tho 
public  in  the  guise  of  a  monarchy.  The  Radi-  new  Chamber.  Among  their  successful  candi- 
cals  presented  a  confusing  multiplicity  of  pro-  dates  were  Socialists  of  the  stamp  of  M.  Roche- 
grammes  that  convinced  the  raral  voters  more  fort,  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Repub- 
than  ever  of  the  danger  of  intrusting  the  lican  counsels  in  the  coining  session.  The 
Government  in  such  reckless  hands.  Their  ruling  motive  with  the  Radicals  and  the  other 
most  common  demands  were  the  separation  of  Republicans  who  joined  with  the  Reactionaries 
church  and  state,  and  the  extension  of  univer-  in  overturning  the  Ferry  ministry,  was  to  take 
sal  suffrage  to  the  Senate  and  the  presidency,  away  from  M.  Waldeck-Ronssean,  the  Minister 
A  progressive  income-tax  was  a  part  of  their  of  the  Interior,  and  from  M.  Ranc,  the  party 
gener^  programme,  also  an  elective  judiciary  manager,  the  power  of  controlling  the  eleo- 
and  cheap  justice,  and  universal  three  years*  tions.  The  new  Chamber  contains  891  Re- 
military  service.  The  unexpected  Conservative  publicans  and  205  Reactionaries,  the  relative 
^ains  in  the  elections  indicated  partly  a  feel-  strength  in  the  last  Chamber  having  been  462 
mg  of  dismay  at  the  growth  of  Radicalism,  and  to  95.  The  ministers  offered  their  resignations 
partly  dissatisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  affairs  to  President  Gr6vy  on  Nov.  6,  but  he  declined 
by  the  Opportunists,  but  not  a  genuine  reac-  to  accept  them.  The  vacant  post  of  Minister 
tion  in  favor  of  monarchical  government  The  of  Agriculture  was  filled  by  the  appointment 
Minister  of  Education  issued  a  cironlar  saying  of  M.  Gemot  and  that  of  Minister  of  Com- 
that  the  Government  would  exercise  strict  im-  meroe  was  given  to  M.  Dautresme. 
partiality,  and  expected  teachers  and  other  Uncs-LamtM*— The  qoeeticm  of  the  recovery 
functionaries  to  abstain  from  partisan  conduct  of  the  Rhenish  provinces  came  up  continually 
The  general  election  took  place  Snndigr,  Oct  in  connection  with  the  Tonqain  expedition. 
4.  The  nnmber  of  deputies  elected  was  684.  In  the  parliamentary  controversy  between  M. 
In  the  late  Chamber  the  Royalists  and  Impe-  Cl^meaceau  and  M.  Ferry,  the  former  declared 
rialists  together  counted  only  95  seats.  There  that  a  nation  whose  frontier  had  been  weak- 
was  dismay  in  Paris  when  it  was  known  that  ened  should  not  scatter  its  forces  over  the 
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globe.    The  anti-Qerman  agitation  was  kept  francs  came  from  Franoe.     The  railways  in 

up  by  a  Patriotic  League,  of  which  M.  Deroa-  1884  had  a  total  length  of  998  miles,  the  tele- 

Idde  was  the  head.    This  body  selected  for  one  graphs  in  1882  of  3,045  miles, 

of  its  officers,  against  his  own  wish  or  knowl-  OslMtes. — France  in  recent  years  has  extend- 

edge,  IL  Rotban,  a  distlngaished  French  diplo-  ed  her  protectorate  over  new  codd tries  in  Asia 

mattst  and  historian  of  the  events  leading  to  and  Africa.    The  area  and  population  of  her 

the  war  of  1870,  who  resided  in  Alsace.    The  dependencies,  exclasive  of  the  colony  of  Alge- 

Strasborg  anthoritiee,  for  that  reason,  expelled  ria,  that  were  acquired  before  1881,  are  as  fol- 

him  from  the  province  in  Angnst    On  Sept  low :  In  Asia— possessions  in  India,  area  508 

20  the  Paris  Anarchists  made  a  riotons  demon-  square  kilometres,  population  271,568 ;  French 

stration  in  the  Bourse,  taking  possession  of  the  Gochin-Ohina,  area  71,460  square  kilometres, 

building,  and  making  speeches  from  the  plat-  population  1,598,517;  Tonquin,  a  protectorate, 

form.  area  165,200   square    kilometres,   population 

•llftar  Fifak — ^The  statement  made  by  a  for-  about  15,000,000;  Oambodia,  a  protectorate, 

mer  interpreter  of  the  English  intelligence  de-  area    88,861    square   kilometres,    population 

partment  in  the  Soudan,  that  Olivier  Pain,  the  1,594,497.    In  Africa— Tnnis,  a  protectorate, 

French  journaliat  and  ex-Oommnnard,  who  area  118,000  square   kilometres,    population 

visited  the  Mahdi,  was  captured  and  shot  by  about   2,000,000 ;     Senegambia,    area    250,- 

the  English,  created  so  much  excitement  in  000  square   kilometres,  population   191,608; 

Paris,  that  the  French  Government  instituted  Gaboon  and  the  Gold  Coast,  area  20,000  square 

an  inquiry  and  requested  the  English  Govern-  kilometres,  population  186,138 ;  Reunion,  area 

ment  to  investigate  the  facts.    The  account  of  1,979  square  kilometres,  population  172,048; 

the  interpreter  Selikovitch  turned  out  to  be  Mayotte,  area  866  square  kilometres,  popula- 

false.    Pain  is  said  to  have  been  sent  to  £1-  tion  10,800;  Nossi-Be  and  Ste.  Marie  de  Mada< 

Obeid  by  the  Mahdi,  who  refused  his  proffer  gascar,  area  298  square  kilometres,  population 

of  advice,  and  to  have  died  on  the  way.    The  of  the  former  9,009,  of  the  latter  7,179 ;  Obock, 

English  officer  in  command  at  Dongola  set  a  area  495  square  kilometres.     In  America — 

price  on  his  head,  in  the  hope  of  getting  pos-  Cayenne,  or  Guiana,  area  121,418  s(}uare  kilo- 

seasion  of  important  documents.  metres,  population  27,885;   Martinique,  area 

iBsrlfai  Aitliti.— The  Parisian  press  in  1885  987  square    kilometres,  population  167,181 ; 

demanded  the  exclusion  of  Americans  from  Guadeloupe  and  dependencies,  area  1,869  square 

the  French  schools  of  art,  in  retaliation  for  the  kilometres,  population  200,771 ;  St.  Pierre  and 

action  of  Congress  in  retaining  the  duties  on  Miqnelon,  area  235  square  kilometres,  popula- 

foreign  works  of  art,  with  the  exemption  of  tion  5,534.    In  Oceania — New  Caledonia  and 

productions  of  American  artists.  dependencies,  area  19,828  square  kilometres, 

ilgflffla. — The  settied  districts  of  Algeria  have  population   68,584 ;    Marquesas  Islands,  area 

been  administered  by  a  civil  government  since  1,274    square   kilometres  population  5,776; 

1871,  while  the  territory  of  the  Sahara  and  Tahiti  and  Moorea,  area  1,179  square  kilome- 

the  adjoining  districts  remain  under  military  tres,  population  10,808 ;  Touboual  and  Raivft- 

mle.    The  Governor-General  is  M.  Louis  Tir-  vai,  area  209  square  kilometres,  population 

man,  appointed  in  1881.    In  1884  the  revenue  698 ;   Puamotu,  Gambler,  and  Rapa  Islands, 

from  the  colony  was  82,144,286  francs.     The  area  1,000  square  kilometres,  population  7,970; 

expenditures  always  exceed  the  taxes  collected  Clipperton  Island,  area  5  square  kilometres* 

in  the  colony.    In  the  budget  for  1885,  they  In  1882  France  began  a  series  of  military 

are  set  down  at  48,871,161  francs.    The  French  operations  to  compel  the  Hova  Government  to 

troops  in  Algeria  are  formed  in  one  army  acknowledge  her  protectorate  over  the  north- 

oorpS)  numbering  in  1885  67,956  men.    The  em  part  of  Madagascar  (see  BiAOAOASOAR).   In 

area  of  the  colony  is  818,884  square  kilome-  virtue  of  recent  treaties  her  protectorate  is  ex- 

tres,  or  122,876  square  miles,  with  a  popula-  tended  over  the  whole  of  the  kingdom  of  An- 

tion  in  1881,  exclusive  of  nomads,  of  3,810,412  nam  (see  Annam).    A  convention  concluded 

souls,  of  which  number  2,822,947  lived  in  the  with  the  Congo  Association  in  1885  confirms 

civil  territory,  and  487,465  in  the  military  dis«  the  French  protectorate  over  an   enormous 

tricta.     The  number  of  French  settlers  was  tract  on  the  Ogowe  and  the  middle  Congo  (see 

283,987.    The  net  immigration  in  1880  was  Congo,  Free  State  or  the.)     In  1882  and 

17,740.    There  were  in  1881  2,860,866  French  1888  the  protectorate  in  Senegambia  was  ex- 

Moflsnlman  citizens,  114,820  Spaniards,  85,665  tended  to  Segou,  on  the  Niger.    In  1884  Grand 

nataralized  Jews,  15,402  Maltese,  4^201  Ger-  Bassam,  area  30  square  miles,  Assinie,  and 

mans,  and  22,828  other  foreigners.    The  num-  Porto  Novo,  or  Cootenos,  area  5  square  miles, 

ber  of  persona  engaged  in   agriculture  was  on  the  Gtold  Coast,  were  reoccupied.    All  the 

3,826,638.    The  pnxluct  of  wheat  in  1882  was  French  colonies  as  well  as  Algeria  are  repre- 

11,190,000  owt.;  of  barley,  15,800,000  cwt.;  of  seated  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the 

oliye-oil,  574,000  gallons ;  of  tobaooo,  9,490,000  Senate,  and  form  politically  a  part  of  France. 

pounds.     The  special  exports  in  1888  were  The  colonies  of  Martinique,  Guadeloupe,  and 

valued  at  167,994,420  francs,  of  which  97,581,-  Reunion  have  established  preferential  duties 

i^5  fhmcs  went  to  Franoe ;  the  special  imports  on  French  products.     Co<uiin-China  also  in 

at  288,198,967  franca,  of  which  164^478,410  1885  exempted  French  goods  from  75  per  cent. 
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of  the  customs  dnties,  a  measore  that  extends  In  the  Aastrian  War  of  1866  he  was  given 
to  Cambodia,  Annam,  and  Ton^nin,  as  part  of  command  of  the  First  Army.  The  campaign 
the  Indo-Chinese  Cnstoms  Union.  A  credit  was  for  him  a  snccession  of  trinmphs.  Me 
was  voted  in  Angnst,  1885,  for  the  organiza-  marched  into  Saxony,  advanced  through  Bo- 
tion  of  the  colony  of  Obock  and  of  a  protector-  hernia,  won  the  batUes  of  MQnchengr&tz  and 
ate  over  Tadjoarah  and  neighboring  territories  Gitschin,  took  part  in  the  battle  of  EOniggrfttz, 
as  far  as  Gabbet  Karah.  The  object  is  to  es-  occapied  Saarbrtlnn  and  Sanderborg,  advanced 
tablish  a  coaling-station  at  Obock.  into  Hangary,  and  wonld  have  taken  a  whole 
FRIEMUCH  €AUi^  Pitatt,  a  German  general,  army  corps  prisoners  of  war  at  Presborg  if  an 
bom  in  Berlin,  March  20,  1828;  died  of  apo-  armistice  had  not  intervened.  The  Austrian 
plexy,  Jane  16,  1886,  at  Schloss  Glienecke,  General  Benedek  expected  the  Prossians  to 
near  Potsdam.  Prince  Friedrich  Carl  of  Pms-  act  on  the  defensive,  and  was  nnprepared  for 
sia  was  the  only  son  of  Prince  Carl,  broth-  their  rapid  advance  through  Bohemia.  Prince 
er  of  the  Emperor  Friedrich  Wilhelm.  His  Friedrich  was  exceedingly  popular  with  the 
mother,  Princess  Marie  of  Saxe- Weimar,  was  soldiers  of  the  Prussian  army,  winning  their 
the  sister  of  the  Empress  Augusta.  Among  admiration  by  his  rough  and  ready  manner, 
the  various  military  tutors  that  attended  to  and  their  attachment  by  sharing  dangers  with 
his  education  was  Major  von  Roon,  afterward  them,  and  attending  to  their  needs  and  corn- 
Prussian  Minister  of  War.  In  1848  the  Prince  forts.  In  the  decisive  battle  of  EOniggr&tz,  or 
became  a  captain  in  the  Foot-Guards.  As  a  Sadowa,  he  held  his  troops  in  the  center,  sus- 
very  young  man  he  earned  the  name  of  a  brave  taining  the  brunt  of  the  whole  battle  against 
and  dashing  soldier  in  the  Danish  War  of  1849,  overpowering  o<1ds,  untO  the  army  of  the 
in  which  he  held  the  rank  of  captain  of  the  Crown  Prince  came  up  just  in  time  to  save 
Guards.  He  led  a  regiment  in  a  flank  attack  at  them  from  defeat.  Prince  Friedrich  Carl  has 
Schleswi^  which  decided  the  battle.  Sent  with  been  accused  of  opening  the  fight  an  hour  be- 
a  dispatch  by  Marshal  Wrangel,  and  finding  fore  he  was  ordered,  in  order  to  win  the  deci- 
it  inapplicable,  he  executed  the  manoeuvre  sive  victory  before  the  arrival  of  the  Crown 
on  his  own  responsibility.  In  the  campaign  Prince.  But  bis  conduct  of  the  battle  was  so 
against  the  revolutionists  in  Baden,  he  was  skillful,  and  the  action  reflected  such  luster 
twice  wounded  at  Wiesenthal.  He  was  ap-  on  the  Prussian  arms,  that  this  grave  fault, 
pointed  colonel  of  the  Dragoon  Guards  in  if  he  committed  it,  was  condoned 
1852.  In  1855  he  visited  Paris  and  studied  In  the  Franco-German  War  Prince  Friedrich 
the  French  military  system.  After  the  Franco-  Carl  commanded  the  largest  of  the  three  Ger- 
Austrian  War  of  1859  he  had  lithographed  for  man  armies,  and  gained  some  of  the  brightest 
private  circulation  a  pamphlet  containing  criti:  victories  of  the  war,  achieving  a  place  among 
cisms  on  the  French  tactics,  and  suggestions  as  the  imperishable  names  of  German  military 
to  the  best  way  of  opposing  them,  which  was  history.  At  the  head  of  the  Second  Array, 
published  without  authority  by  a  Frankfort  numbering  260,000  men,  he  defeated  Gen. 
bookseller,  and  caused  ill  feelings  in  France.  Froissart,  at  Speichem,  won  the  victories  of 
He  had  already  written  several  military  essays  Mars  la  Tour,  Gravelotte,  and  St  Privat,  and 
that  gained  him  a  high  reputation  for  profes-  drove  Baxaine  back  to  Metz,  where  he  shut  up 
sional  ability.  He  became  a  major-general  the  army  of  178,000  men,  repelling  the  numer- 
in  1854  and  a  lieutenant-general  in  1866.  He  ous  brilliant  sallies,  in  which  they  lo»t  40,000 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  Third  or  Bran-  men,  until  starvation  compelled  Uiem  to  Bur- 
den burg  Array  Corps  in  1860,  and  in  1861  be-  render.  Then,  marching  over  to  the  Loire,  the 
came  a  general  of  cavalry.  For  ten  years  he  Red  Prince,  as  the  French  called  him,  because 
was  commander  of  the  Third  Army  Ck>rp9,  he  always  wore  the  scarlet  uniform  of  the 
which  he  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  tactical  Uhlans,  conducted  the  most  difficult  operations 
excellence.  In  the  Daniidi  War  of  1864  he  in  the  war,  a  campaign  against  superior  nnm- 
commanded  the  Prussian  corps  that  formed  hers,  conducted  with  great  prudence,  vigilance^ 
the  right  wing  of  the  allied  army.  In  this  and  sagacity.  In  the  beginning  of  December, 
campaign  he  won  the  reputation  of  a  cautions  1870,  he  advanced  upon  Orleans  and  defeated 
and  able  strategist  in  addition  to  that  of  a  the  army  of  Aurelle  de  Paladines.  Then,  as 
brilliant  and  daring  cavalry  commander.  He  the  Loire  Army  under  Gen.  Chanzy  was  pre- 
had  the  credit  of  forcing  the  Danes  to  evacu-  paring  to  take  the  offensive,  he  advanced  to 
ate  Schleswig.  In  the  beginning  of  Febru-  Le  Mans,  and  in  a  seven  days'  fight  crushed 
ary,  1864,  he  marched  his  troops  over  the  the  last  army  that  could  have  succored  Paris. 
Eider  and  began  the  siege  of  Dtlppel,  which  He  was  made  a  field-marshal  as  a  reward 
fell  April  18.  In  the  gaUant  storming  he  led  for  the  capture  of  Metz,  and  was  loaded  with 
the  Prussian  assault.  The  soldiers  gave  him  honors  for  his  brilliant  services  during  the 
the  nickname  of  ^^Prinz  Allezeit  Voran"  war.  After  the  war  was  over,  as  inspector- 
(Prince  Ever  to  the  Front).  In  May,  upon  general  of  the  cavalry,  he  gave  his  attention 
the  retirement  of  Field-Marshal  von  Wrangel,  to  improving  the  horsemanship  and  tactical 
he  took  chief  command  of  the  army  of  opera-  evolutions  of  that  arm. 
tions,  and  ordered  the  crossing  over  to  Alsen  Prince  Friedrich  married  in  1864  Prinoess 
on  the  29th  of  Jnne.  Maria  Anna,  of  Anhalt-Dessan,  who  was  in- 
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tended  for  the  preeent  Crown  Prince,  bnt,  on  A  protest  against  the  action  contemplated  in 

accoant  of  the  ill  health  of  the  latter  at  the  this  resolution  was  presented  by  the  minority 

time,  was  given  to  his  consin.    The  princess  of  the  committee,  and  the  resolution  itself, 

was  a  lady  of  agreeable  disposition  and  refined  when  put  to  the  meeting,  was  rejected  by  a 

tastes,  admired  and  respected  on  every  hand ;  vote  of  two  to  one.    Among  the  points  of  oh- 

yet  she  had  little  in  common  with  the  roagh  lection  presented  by  the  opponents  of  the  reso- 

soldier  to  whom  she  was  wedded,  and  showed  lation  dnring  the  discussion  upon  it  were  that, 

no  warmth  of  afifeotion  for  her  husband,  who  *^for  a  church  to  judge  any  member  as  an 

treated    her  with    still  greater   indifference,  offender,  except  for  some  moral  offense,  or  one 

When,  after  the  birth  of  three  daughters,  the  against  the  evangelical  faith  or  teachings  of 

Prinoe^s  hopes  were  finally  satisfied  in  1865  by  the  Bible,  is  to  violate  the  constitutional  law 

the  birth  of  a  male  heir,  Prince  Friedrich  Leo-  of  the  universal  Church  of  Christ,  and  to  pass 

pold,  he  paid  so  little  regard  to  the  claims  of  an  act  of  secession  from  it,  and  to  take  our 

his  family  that  his  wife  called  him  to  account  place  as  a  schism  or  conventicle  governed  by 

for  bis  infidelities  and  threatened  divorce  pro-  rules  of  our  own  making  " ;  that  ^'  the  proposed 

ceedings.    The  Emperor  interceded  and  ar-  enactment  makes  an  unwarrantable  and  invid- 

ranged  terms  of  separation,  which  satisfied  ions  distinction  between  *  ministers  and  eld- 

the  pride  of  the  aggrieved  spouse.    Friedrich  ers,^  and  the  membership  of  the  Church,  who 

Carl,  who  had  been  the^  victim  of  petty  jeal-  are  untouched  by  it  ^' ;  and  '*  that  it  is,  there- 

ou9ies  at  court,  oared  little  for  the  disgrace  fore,  not  only  an  invasion  upon  the  sacred  rights 

that  followed  the  scandal.     His  later  years  of  the  ministers  of  Christ,  but  a  bold  attempt 

were  spent  in  hunting  and  farming  at  Glien-  to  tamper  with  ministerial  conscience,  and  fet- 

ecke.    His    eldest  daughter,  the   widow    of  ter  the  Spirit  of  God." 

Prince  Henry  of  the  Netherlands,  is  married  FUEL,  GiSBODS.  Current  progress  in  the  ntil- 
to  Prince  Albert  of  Saze-Altenburg;  the  sec-  ization  of  fuel  is  mostly  in  the  direction  of 
ond  daughter,  to  the  Crown  Prince  of  Olden-  preparing  the  material  for  more  intense  oom- 
burg ;  the  third,  to  the  Duke  of  Connanght.  bustion,  and  for  more  perfect  control  after 
FRIE2fD&  The  question  whether  the  out-  combustion.  Both  of  these  results  are  attained 
ward  observance  of  what  are  known  as  the  by  volatilization  —  converting  the  crude  fuel, 
'*  ordinances  of  the  Church,^'  such  as  baptism  whether  solid  or  liquid,  to  the  gaseous  condi- 
and  the  celebration  of  the  Lord^s  Supper,  should  tion  that  it  must  assume  in  any  case  before  ac- 
he tolerated,  has  been  nnder  discussion  for  sev-  tive  combustion  can  take  place.  The  distinc- 
eral  years  in  many  of  the  yearly  meetings  of  tion  between  the  fuel  of  the  past  and  the  fuel 
the  Society  of  Friends.  These  ordinances  have  of  the  future  is  simply  the  distinction  between 
been  held  by  the  society  to  be  entirely  of  spir-  crude  fuel  and  prepared  or  gaseous  fuel.  Two 
itual  import,  and  to  be  received  spiritually,  and  important  materials  have  but  lately  been  sue- 
not  visibly  or  externally.  It  has  been  claimed  cessfnlly  applied  to  the  purposes  of  fuel — min- 
in  the  discnftsion  of  the  question,  on  the  one  eral  oil  and  the  hydrogen  of  water — and  these 
side,  that  the  society  has  steadily  protested  are  no  exception  to  the  broad  statement  that 
against  the  use  of  the  symbols ;  and,  on  the  important  progress  in  fuel  is  limited  to  prep- 
other  side,  that  concessions  have  been  made  by  aration  by  volatilization.  Yidnable  methods 
men  held  in  respect  by  the  society ;  that  those  have  been  developed  within  the  past  five  years 
who  use  the  symbols  are  not  without  scriptural  for  the  better  utilization  of  water-hydrogen, 
warranty  and  that  the  symbols  themselves  are  oil,  and  coal ;  but  all  of  them  converge  to  the 
not  inconsistent  with  the  spirituality  of  the  one  point,  of  getting  the  fuel  into  the  perfectly 
gospel.  In  the  New  York,  Indiana,  and  West-  controllable  and  directly  combustible  condi- 
em  yearly  meetings,  action  has  been  taken  tion  of  gas.  The  importance,  in  the  economy 
against  the  outward  observance  of  the  rites  of  fuel,  of  these  two  properties  of  gas,  es- 
of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  sub-  pecially  the  latter,  is  as  yet  but  slightly  ap- 
ject  was  brought  before  the  Ohio  yearly  meeting  predated.  Consequently  the  improved  modes 
in  September,  1885,  in  memorials  from  several  of  fueling  have  made  little  progress  with 
quarterly  meetings.  It  was  referred  to  a  large  capitalists  and  the  public,  or  even  with  engi- 
committee,  from  which  a  ma^iority  report  was  neers. 

presented,  reaffirming  the  views  that  had  al-  Eigli-T«ipenitire  FicUig. — It  has  been  dem- 
ways  been  held  by  the  Friends,  and  declaring  onstrated,  by  the  water-gas  process  of  Strong 
that  **  we  believe  that  the  baptism  which  ap-  (see  the  *^  Annual  Cyclopedia  "  for  1888,  page 
pertains  to  the  present  dispensation  is  that  of  875),  that  the  economy  of  fael-gas  largely  ex- 
Christ,  who  baptizes  his  people  with  the  Holy  ceeds  the  cost  of  converting  the  crude  mate- 
Ghost,  and  that  the  true  communion  is  a  spirit-  rial,  together  with  the  loss  involved  in  the 
ual  partaking  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  cooling  of  the  product,  for  storage  as  a  rmblio 
by  &ith.  Therefore,  no  one  should  be  received,  supply.  And  yet,  while  stored  gas  will  per- 
acknowledged,  or  retained  in  the  position  of  haps  always  be  a  more  practicable  resource  in 
minister  or  elder  among  us,  who  continues  large  communities  than  the  use  of  private  ap- 
to  participate  in  or  advocate  the  necessity  of  paratus  can  be  generally  made,  it  is  certain 
the  outward  rite  of  baptism  or  the  Supper,  that  not  only  is  Uie  waste  in  cooling  the  manu- 
Monthly  meetings  shall  be  bound  by  this  rule.''  factured  gas  avoidable  by  uniting  production 
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aod  corabnstion  BimnltaneoDsIy,  bat  a  sarpris-  Engine  No.  Si,  ejlinden  16  x  SiSincbeSf  ran  216  miles, 

ing  calorifio  power  is  also  gained  hj  the  com-  <»Q«»umed  12,960  pounds  of  coal,  at  a  cost  of  $27.77. 

bastion  of  gases  at  extremely  high  tempera-  The  carbon  of  oil  is  consumed  by  combiDa- 

tures  accumulated  in  the  retorts  where  they  tion  with  the  pare  oxygen  of  steam,  no  atmos- 

are  generated.    Two  instances  of  such  practice  pheric  air  having  access  to  it  in  the  retorts, 

may  here  be  given.    The  first  is  an  instance  of  and  thus  the  large  amount  of  heat  always  lost 

tlie  use  of  oil  and  water  at  a  high  temperature  by  absorption  in  the  nitrogen  of  an  air-ijlast  is 

of  their  vaoors  in  the  moment  of  contact,  and  here  saved,  so  far  as  the  carbon  is  concerned, 

at  a  much  higher  temperature  in  the  moment  Then  the  combustion  of  both  the  direct  and 

of  their  contact  with  air.  the  produced  fuel  is  perfect,  as  against  a  senii- 

Beadlan  In  SapcriieiM  00  aid  Steaa. — Many  combustion  of  coal.  Besides,  the  hydrogen- 
devices  have  been  tried  for  burning  oil  as  fuel,  flame  is  the  most  advantageous  of  heating 
and  many  of  these  devices  have  sought  to  em-  agents,  from  its  uneqnaled  intensity  and  rapid- 
ploy  the  decomposing  power  of  hot  carbon  ity  of  action,  and  from  the  energy  with  which 
upon  steam.  None  of  them  attained  any  de-  it  is  diffused  and  thrown  upon  every  avail- 
cided  economic  progress  until  the  l)uming  of  able  point  of  heating  surface.  The  rapidity 
the  otl-vapor  was  postponed  to  the  decomposi-  with  which  heat  is  imparted  increases  in  a 
tion  of  the  water-vapor,  and  the  freed  gases  geometrical  ratio  to  the  increase  of  its  in- 
were  homed  all  together,  in  an  enormous  accu-  tensity,  and  since  the  hydrogen-flame  is  so 
mulated  heat,  on  which  a  dividend,  as  it  were,  many  times  hotter  than  carbon  in  combiis- 
of  surplus  heat  could  be  declared  without  im-  tion,  its  concentrated  heat  must  have  a  vastly 
pairing  the  capital  stock  of  heat  on  which  the  greater  effect,  unit  for  unit,  in  any  given  time 
continued  production  of  such  a  surplus  de-  of  passage  through  the  flues.  But  it  remains 
pends.  In  the  water-gas  locomotive  '*  0.  Hoi-  to  he  added  that  the  already  intensely  hot 
land,"  this  principle  was  in  a  measure  realized,  gases  issue  at  the  burners  in  contact  with  dis- 
Oil  and  steam  were  admitted  by  gauge  into  tinct  jets  of  heated  air,  with  the  effect  of  a 
highly  heated  retorts  placed  in  the  fire-cham-  blow-pipe. 

her  of  the  boiler,  and  the  carbon  of  the  oil  was  Aatlinidto-Gas  Famacei — ^This  furnace  is  ap- 
aliowed  to  take  up  the  oxygen  of  the  steam  plied  to  a  stationary  steam-boiler.  The  fir&t 
alone,  in  the  absence  of  atmospheric  oxygen,  maxim  in  its  construction  is  to  get  the  fire  away 
The  temperature  at  which  this  reaction  takes  from  the  water — ^the  direct  opposite  of  the  first 
place  between  carbon  and  water-oxygen  has  object  with  boiler-makers  hitherto.  This  is  in 
been  determined,  by  the  Swedish  chemist  Dab-  order  to  secure  the  grand  condition  of  the  be^t 
lerus,  to  be  about  400  or  450°  centigrade,  combustion,  which  is  the  highest  initial  heat; 
Theoretically,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  and  also  to  provide  for  the  volatilization  of  the 
heat  evolved  by  the  recombnstion  of  the  sep-  coal,  by  a  temperature  that  could  not  be  st- 
arated  elements  of  water  must  be  balanced  tained  in  a  furnace  surrounded  by  water.  Sub- 
by  the  heat  absorbed  in  separating  them,  sidiary  to  these  purposes,  extreme  measures  are 
But  practically,  from  some  cause  or  other,  it  taken  to  confine  the  heat  both  from  radiation 
has  been  found,  even  under  ordinary  condi-  and  from  escape  in  the  gases.  The  products  of 
tions  (not  of  such  extreme  heat  as  was  em-  combustion,  after  imparting  to  the  hot  water  in 
ployed  in  the  after-combustion  of  the  separated  the  boiler  all  the  heat  it  can  take  from  theni, 
elements  in  the  Holland-engine  furnace),  that  are  cooled  in  the  ur-blast  down  to  about  150°, 
the  exchange  of  carbon  fbr  water-hydrogen  before  being  allowed  to  escape.  The  exhaust 
resulted  in  a  considerable  gain  of  heat.  It  is  steam  is  also  condensed  into  the  feed-water, 
still  more  significant  that,  as  determined  by  The  hot-air  blast  is  gauged  into  the  furnace  in 
Grassi,  the  number  of  pounds  of  water  raised  the  exactest  possible  proportion  to  the  volume 
one  degree  by  the  union  of  one  pound  of  oxy-  of  fuel-gases  with  which  its  oxygen  is  to  unite, 
gen  with  its  full  combining  equivalents  of  car-  and  is  driven  with  sufiScient  force  to  insure  the 
bon  and  hydrogen  respectively,  were  2,898  and  utmost  activity  of  circulation  throughout  the 
4,888.  The  direct  gain  by  exchange,  therefore,  labyrinths  of  the  combustion-chamber  and  of 
would  be  almost  exactly  50  per  cent.  But  the  the  boiler.  The  combustion-chamber  is  in  two 
practical  economy  of  using  oil  and  steam  in  this  distinct  parts,  one  above  the  other ;  although 
way  proved  to  be  much  greater  (computing  the  proper  operation  in  the  lower  chamber 
commercial  cost)  than  the  scientific  determina-  where  tne  coal  is  pnt  is  volatilization  without 
tions  seemed  to  account  for.  Out  of  many  combustion,  or  nearly  so,  after  the  initial  firing- 
tests  of  the  locomotive  *^  G.  Holland  "  on  dif-  up.  Both  chambers  are  strictly  air-tight,  down 
ferent  railroads,  it  is  sufiScient  to  quote  from  even  to  the  feed-door  and  the  ash-pit.  The 
the  report  of  its  work  on  the  Eastern  Railroad,  upper  or  gas-combustion  chamber  is  a  laby- 
whioh  corresponds  with  all  others :  rinth  of  perforated  fire-brick,  containing  thou- 

Compamtive  Rtatetnent  of  the  performance  of  en-  sands  of  minute  passages  and  returns  for  the 

pfine^' C.Holland,"  known  as  the '^water-ga»  engine,"  gases  to  be  driven  through,  superheated,  and 

and  enffine  No.  81,  of  our  own  road,  for  six  daye,  Dec  atomized  together  into  the  finest  mixture ;  the 

Sr^J^?^'ArTote;  ^«i^;^3„'?^ .  F«"S«  fueUgBB  and  air-blast  meeting  in  these  passagts 

servicje  (regular  Bcbedale  passenfirer-trains) :  Engine  a_     ®           •*     j«      *.-            Jj  -^  *       \..,  »  *-\.i 

"C.Hollmd,"  cylinders  18x24 iSohes, run  21« miles,  ^^m  opposite  directions,  and  not  nnUl  both 

oonsumed  796  gallons  of  naphtha,  at  cost  of  $16.98.  have  been  heated  to  the  highest  practicable 
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degree.  At  first,  after  the  coal  has  been  ignited,  where  there  is  a  minor  fine  into  the  boiler, 
and  sends  its  gases  into  the  chamber  above,  to  which  may  or  may  not  be  opened, 
meet  the  heated  air-blast,  the  combustion  there  €aMle  JUnMh— Ten  pounds  of  water  made 
beoomes  progressively  intense,  and  the  whole  into  steam  at  60  pounds  pressure  by  a  pound 
mass  of  perforated  fire-brick  (amounting  to  of  coal  is  standard  practice  for  the  best  sta- 
many  tons  in  ^e  large  furnace  at  Wallace's  tionary  boilers.  The  writer  of  this  article  as- 
braa»-works  in  Ansonia)  is  soon  at  a  white  sisted  at  a  twenty-four-hour  test,  made  by 
heat  as  dazzling  as  the  sun.  No  metal  can  be  competent  civil  engineers,  of  the  Blanohard 
used  in  the  structure,  but  in  an  exterior  pro-  furnace  and  boiler  at  the  Ansonia  Brass-Works, 
tected  from  the  heat  by  great  thicknesses  of  The  first  twelve  hours  were  given  to  practice 
non-conducting  material ;  tor  no  metal  could  somewhat  on  the  usual  theory  of  progressive 
stand  for  one  minute  the  temperature  at  which  combustion  beginning  in  the  coal,  and  com- 
the  air  and  fuel  gases  of  this  furnace  are  called  pleted  from  carbon  monoxide  to  dioxide  in  the 
to  meet  each  other,  thousands  of  degrees  above  gas-chamber.  The  results  were  decidedly  un- 
the  hot  condition  in  which  they  enter  the  der  the  standard.  The  next  twelve  hours  were 
gas-chamber.  The  upper  stratum  of  coal  and  run  with  some  regard  to  the  true  idea  of  the 
its  indosure  are  wholly  of  the  same  sun-like  system  as  above  explained,  and  resulted  in 
whiteness  and  brilliance  as  the  flre-bricks  above,  nearly  doubling  the  standard  and  actually  ex- 
npon  which  no  human  eye  could  look  without  ceeding  the  theoretical  value  of  the  fuel  as 
flinching.  But  practically  no  combustion  is  hitherto  supposed  to  be  established.  Every 
goin^  on  there,  at  least  when  the  furnace  is  pound  of  coal  was  weighed  as  it  went  in ;  all 
run  mtelligently,  according  to  its  true  ideal,  the  water  used  was  measured  with  equal  care; 
and  with  its  greatest  actual  economy.  In  such  the  temperature  of  the  water  and  the  pressure 
case  the  air-blast  is  mainly  shut  off  from  the  in  the  boiler  were  recorded  every  half -hour; 
crude-fuel  chamber,  leaving  only  a  minor  press-  and  the  sum  of  the  figures  showed  inoontesta- 
are  under  the  grate  to  balance  the  pressure  bly  that  over  17  pounds  of  water  at  lower  than 
from  above,  but  not  to  penetrate  the  coal ;  the  standard  temperature  had  been  made  into  steam 
main  strength  of  the  blast  being  thrown  into  under  ten  pounds  more  than  standard  pressure, 
the  labyrinths  of  the  gas-combustion  chamber,  for  every  pound  of  coal  that  had  been  con- 
The  unparalleled  heat  to  which  the  coal  is  evi-  sumed  in  the  twelve  hours.  The  proper  oor- 
dently  being  subjected  is  therefore  entirely  due  rections  for  the  standard  of  comparison  raised 
to  hot  products  of  combustion  containing  no  the  result  to  19  pounds.  A  fact  equally  strange, 
free  oxygen,  which  beat  down  on  it  from  the  and  even  more  staggering  to  natural  belief,  is 
exoeas  of  pressure  above  so  violently  as  to  give  that  the  hotter  the  furnace  was  mn,  the  less 
ybibility  to  the  motion  of  the  transparent  con-  fuel  was  actually  consumed — not  less  in  pro- 
flicting  currents.  The  grate-bars  are  not  even  portion,  but  absolutely  less!  This  was  the 
red  hot.  The  dazzling-white  coals,  when  taken  writer's  observation  on  a  number  of  occasions, 
out  and  cooled  instantly,  exhibit  no  traces  of  both  with  the  larae  furnace  and  with  a  smaU- 
oombustion.  The  solid  anthracite  is  unpene-  er  and  less  complete  one  elsewhere,  and  lUso 
trated  by  oxygen,  and  as  clean  and  lustrous  in  on  many  occasions  with  the  other  (oil)  appara- 
fracture,  throughout,  as  any  lump  just  taken  tus  for  high-temperature  gas-combustion  be- 
from  the  mine.  Its  specific  gravity  is  not  in  fore  referred  to.  Of  course,  there  is  a  limit  to 
the  least  diminished.  All  it  has  lost  has  been  the  operation  of  such  a  rule  as  this ;  but  the 
taken  off  by  a  volatilizing  heat  and  sent  up  in  limit  nad  not  yet  been  found, 
gases  of  various  kinds — various,  for  not  even  ftd-CM  far  DtMCStfc  Uw» — Much  attention  has 
the  mineral  ash  is  left  behind.  After  tons  of  been  given  to  the  problem  of  consolidating  coal- 
coal  have  been  consumed,  hardly  anything  is  dust  for  an  economical  fuel ;  but,  with  this  ma- 
f oond  in  the  ash-pit  save  a  small  quantity  of  terial  as  with  others,  improvement  seems  to  lie 
crumbled  ooal-dnst,  perfectly  black,  and  a  still  in  thedirection  of  volatilization.  Thecostofcoal 
smaller  proportion  of  what  may  be  called  aoci-  is  little  more  than  that  of  the  labor  of  mining 
dental  ashes.  A  small  amount  of  melted  slag  and  transporting  it,  and  the  difference  in  favor 
is  occasionally  cleared  from  the  surfiice  of  the  of  coal-dust  in  these  respects  is  not  so  much  as 
grate ;  very  little  of  this,  however,  unless  the  to  overbalance  very  greatly  the  cost  of  recon- 
inveterate  persistence  of  old  notions  in  the  en-  structing  it  in  coals.  Vast  stores  of  this  com- 
gineer  misapplies  the  combustion-blast  to  the  minuted  fuel  are  accumulated  at  the  mines, 
coal.  The  proper  place  for  the  whole  of  com*  and  will  yet  be  made  available.  But  coal-dust 
bastion  and  of  the  combustion-blast  is  the  gas-  is  practically  much  nearer  to  gas  than  to  coal 
chamber.  There  the  oxidization  is  made  as  The  Strong  process  transforms  it  into  one  of 
sadden,  as  complete,  and  as  exact  as  possible,  the  most  powerful  of  calorific  gases,  carbonic 
and  thenoe  the  pure  products  of  perfect  com-  oxide,  and  also,  in  so  doing,  obtains  from  wa- 
bastion  pass  into  the  boiler  at  their  hottest  ter  the  most  powerful  fuel  in  the  universe,  hy- 
from  ^e  hottest  part  of  the  furnace,  which  is  drogen.  By  placing  the  gas-works  as  deep  as 
the  top,  and  fartnest  fVom  what  seems  to  be  practicable  underground,  these  gases  will  be 
the  fire;  while  in  part  they  beat  down  upon  made  nearly  self-transporting,  as  well  as  the 
the  coal,  as  already  mentioned,  and  find  per-  dust-heaps  that  are  to  be  brought  from  short 
hape  a  partial  vent  from  the  coal-ohamber,  distanoesto  the  works.  Whenever  this  scheme 
vou  XXV. — 86    A 
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shall  be  carried  oat,  cities  will  be  supplied  with  cook  •  stove,  with  a  '*  qaick  "  oven,  is  *  three 
the  cheapest  domestic  fuel-gas  of  which  it  is  now  fourths  of  a  cent  an  hour.  It  noakes  a  loud  ro&r 
possible  to  conceive.  The  anthracite  water-gas  in  burning,  and  reqoires,  like  the  oil-vapor 
is  of  course  non-luminous,  but  it  is  easily  car-  stoves,  a  lighter  oil  than  most  people  like  to  ui>e. 
bureted  for  illuminating  purposes  bj  passing  it,  Recent  improvements  allow  the  use  of  heavy 
as  it  is  wanted  in  every  house,  through  a  sim-  oils,  and  even  refuse,  in  steam  practice  with 
pie  oil  carburettor.  Injection  of  steam  into  this  process ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  any  heat 
the  Blanchard  furnace  produces  enormous  vol-  less  than  that  of  a  furnace  or  large  range  would 
umes  of  water-gas.  be  sufficient  to  convert  the  carbon  of  such  oils 
Gas-Stoves. — The  cost  of  ordinary  street  gas  fully  and  freely  into  carbonic  oxide  with  the 
to  the  consumer  varies  so  much,  that  it  is  im-  oxygen  of  water  alone,  so  as  to  bum  no  hydro- 
possible  to  fix  upon  any  general  ratio  to  the  carbons  in  the  fireplace,  and  avoid  the  nnoke 
cost  of  other  f ueL  Its  heat,  however,  when  it  and  odors  of  their  imperfect  combustioD. 
is  well  burned,  surpasses  that  of  any  other  fuel  OIl-fitoTCS. — The  introduction  of  oil-stoves  id- 
in  use,  as  applied  to  a  given  surface,  .and  its  to  general  use  has  been  wonderfully  rapid  for 
concentrated  applicability  to  the  purpose  in  five  or  six  years  past.  The  maker  and  user  of 
hand  without  waste  by  diffusion,  comparative-  oil-stoves  sail  between  the  same  Scylla  and  Cha- 
ly,  or  by  the  long  processes  of  ignition  and  an-  rybdis  as  they  of  the  oil- vapor  stoves,  namelv, 
necessary  burning,  of  solid  fuels,  make  up  three  the  dangers  of  the  light  oils  and  the  smell  and 
grand  advantages,  which  are  sufficient  to  conn-  smoke  of  the  heavy.  There  are  many  sood  oil- 
terbalance  amply  the  average  price  of  city  gas,  stoves  on  the  market,  any  of  which  will  yield  a 
so  far  as  light  cookery  is  concerned.  For  con-  auite  tolerable  and  certainly  very  convenient 
tinuous  domestic  use,  and  for  laundry  or  heat-  name  for  weeks  or  even  months  before  it  begins 
ing  purposes,  gaseous  fuel,  as  it  is,  can  not  the  mysterious  fits  of  sullenness  and  sootine^s 
be  recommended  on  the  score  of  economy  or  and  pungent  vapors  to  which  all  oil-stoves  with 
healthfulness.  It  is  as  great  a  mistake  to  allow  wicks  are  subject  in  the  most  careful  hands 
the  casual  want  of  a  chimney  to  tempt  one  to  and  with  the  best  of  oils.  With  light  oils,  on 
charge  the  atmosphere  of  a  room  with  the  the  other  hand,  the  oil-stove  can  be  run  tri- 
products  of  gas  combustion  as  of  wood  or  coal  umphantly  the  year  round,  with  a  continuous 
combustion.  Most  of  the  gas-stoves  sold  are  naphtha-smell,  unless  it  happens  to  take  fire 
adapted  for  burning  illuminating  gas,  and  the  inwardly  and  make  an  inextinguhihable  con- 
adaptation  has  been  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  flagration,  which  it  probably  will  do.  Many 
perfection.  fatal  disasters  are  reported  from  the  use  of  oil- 
Taper  aod  Water-ClM  StOTM* — Stoves  for  bum-  stoves,  although  there  is  doubtless  no  need  for 
ing  oil-vapor  require  a  light  oil.  which  is  dan-  one  in  a  hundred  of  them.  The  question  of 
gerous  in  ignorant  and  careless  nands.  Conse-  safety  has  engaged  the  attention  of  inventors, 
quently,  the  domestic  or  retail  sale  of  such  oil  and  some  of  the  varieties  have  the  main  resel- 
ls prohibited  in  New  York  and  other  cities,  voir  removed  a  little  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
ana  the  sale  of  vapor-stoves  is  restricted  to  the  flame,  at  the  back  of  the  stove.  This  is  cer- 
oountry,  and  they  are  not  very  popidar  even  tainly  of  great  importance.  One  pattern  has 
there.  For  those  that  are  able  and  willing  to  a  large  argand  burner,  and  its  oil  entirely  in  a 
exercise  a  reasonable  degree  of  care,  the  oil-  double-walled  tank  at  the  back  of  the  fire,  con- 
yapor  stove  is  by  far  the  most  agreeable  and  nected  only  by  a  auarter-inch  pipe  having  an 
economical  means  for  light  cookery  as  yet  automatic  feed-valve  on  the  principle  of  the 
available.  The  oil-tank  is  placed  at  a  distance  well-known  German  student-lamp.  The  oil  in 
from  the  stoYe  (outside  the  house  aa  easily  as  this  reservoir  and  pipe  is  found  to  be  always 
any  way),  and  separated  from  the  heat  by  any  quite  cold,  however  long  and  strong  tiie  stove 
number  of  yards  or  rods  of  pipe  obstructed  may  bum«  It  is  well  known  that  the  argand 
with  wire  filters  that  allow  no  passage  of  flame  burner  is  a  valuable  economist  of  combustion, 
or  combustion.  Holland^s  domestic  water-gas  It  is  allowed  to  save  about  25  per  cent,  in  this 
realizes  partially  the  economy  of  exchanging  instance,  which  is  partly  offset  sometimes  by 
carbon  lor  hydrogen,  and  yields  a  cleanly,  the  necessity  of  burning  the  whole  twelve-inch 
smokeless,  odorless  fuel,  which  in  burning  for  circle  of  wick  or  none.  The  average  cost  of 
months  has  not  soiled  in  the  slightest  degree  mnning  an  oil-stove  of  this  size  is  about  one 
the  oatside  of  the  cooking  utensils  or  the  in-  cent  an  hour.  Where  one  has  occasion  to  use 
side  sarfaces  of  a  stove  fresh  from  the  foundry,  it  for  but  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time,  this  cost 
With  naphtha  at  three  dollars  a  barrel  (three  will  amount  practically  to  not  more  than  one 
cents  per  gallon),  the  cost  of  mnning  a  large  fifth  to  one  tenth  of  the  cost  of  a  ooal-fire. 

G 

CAME  OF  TDB  VNITED  STATESt    Except  Af-  profit,  oome  onder  the  general  dasstfioation  of 

rica  and  Asia,  no  country  in  the  worla  con-  trae  game. 

tains  as  large  a  variety  of  edible  mammals  and       Aatclaput — ^Tbe antelope  {AnttiocapraAmeri- 

birds  as  the  United  States.     Those  that  are  eana^  Ord.)  inhabits  the  plaina  of  uie  western 

hunted  by  dogs,  parsued  for  either  sport  or  portion  of  North  Amarioa.    The  moantaia  goat 
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{AploceruB  ColunMinuiy  Ooues)  is  confined  to  introdaction  of  cattle  has  done  mnob  to  drive 

the  loftiest  peaks  ofthe  northern  Rocky  monnt-  the  elk  herds  hack,  for  the  cattle  nsarp  the 

ains,  Sierra  Nevadas,  and  Coast  Range.    The  feeding- grounds  of  the  elk.    Both  the  elk  and 

highorn  or  moontain  sheep  (OvU  montana^  Ca-  the  hlaok-tail  deer  are  afraid  to  remain  in  a 

vier)  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  moantains  of  west-  district  inhabited  by  cattle  or  sheep.    Wanton 

em  America  from  the  Missoari  river  to  the  Pa-  butchery  is  rapidly  exterminating  the  elk,  as  it 

cific  Ocean ;  abondant  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  has  already  caased  the  buffalo  and  moose  to 

and  most  nomeroos  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  disappear.    The  mule  deer  {Cariactu  maero- 

the  Sierra  Nevadas,  and  Ooast  Range.  tis^  Gray)  is  found  throughout  the  Missouri 

BeaiSi — The  ffrizzly  bear  ( Ornu  hernbilis^  river  region,  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  in 
Ord.)  inhabits  the  western  portions  of  the  con-  the  Sierra  Nevadas.  They  are  usually  killed 
tinent,  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific  when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground,  by  still-hunt- 
coast,  but  is  mostly  found  in  the  Rocky  mount-  ing.  The  black- tail  deer  {Cariaeu$  Columbia-' 
aine  and  the  Sierra  Nevadas.  The  biack,  brown,  niM,  Gray)  has  a  range  confined  to  the  mount- 
er cinnamon  bear  (Unus  Americanus,  Pallas)  ains  of  the  Pacific  coast.  It  resorts  to  dense 
is  found  from  Maine  to  Texas,  and  from  Florida  forests,  and  in  several  localities  of  the  Sierra 
to  Washington  Territory.  Nevadas  is  quite  abundant    Still-hunting  and 

Biftl«i — The  buffalo  (Bos  Amerieantu,  Gme-  hounding  are  the  modes  employed  by  hunters 

lin)  haa  been  so  thoroughly  exterminated  in  to  kill  this  deer,  but  the  ludians  shoot  large 

the  United  States  that  only  about  700  head  numbers  by  lying  in  wait  for  them  at  their 

remain,  of  which  200  are  in  the  Yellowstone  drinking  places.    The  Virginia  deer  (Cariacw 

Park  and  the  others  in  the  Pan-handle  of  Virginianxis^  Bodd,  Gray)  is  the  best  known 

Texas.  and  most  abimdant  of  all  the  North  American 

Deer* — The  North  American  OervidcB  or  deer  Oervida,  Its  habitat  extends  from  ocean  to 
family  includes  the  most  important  of  large  ocean,  and  it  is  found  in  every  State  and  Terri- 
game  animals.  Although  still  found  through-  tory  in  the  Union.  Owing  to  the  variety  of 
out  the  whole  of  North  America,  from  the  Arc-  locations  which  it  inhabits,  it  is  hunted  in  many 
tic  Circle  to  Mexico,  they  are  most  numerous  different  ways,  such  as  by  hounding,  still- 
in  the  northern  United  States.  The  seven  hunting,  fire-hunting,  and  by  *^  breasting,"  that 
species  are:  Mooae  (Alee Americana^  J eLrd.)^  the  is,  by  beating  for  it  on  horseback  in  the  tall 
largest  of  the  OervidcB,  found  in  small  numbers  cane-grass,  and,  when  it  jumps  from  its  bed, 
in  Maine,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  more  numerous  shooting  it  from  the  saddle.  This  method  is 
in  Minnesota,  moderately  abundant  in  western  usually  employed  in  Arkansas  and  the  South- 
Montana,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Washington,  and  west. 

portions  of  Oregon.  There  are  three  ways  of  Geese  aid  Ihid^s. — The  wild  fowl  of  America 
hunting  the  moose — by  still-bunting,  fire-hunt-  include  two  species  of  swans,  eight  varieties  of 
ing,  and  calling.  There  are  two  varieties  of  geese  and  brant,  eleven  '*  shoal-water  ducks," 
caribou :  the  barren-ground  caribou  {Rang\fer  and  twenty-four  species  of  fowl  called  ^'  sea- 
(^rcsnlaruUeui,  Baird)  and  the  woodland  cari-  ducks."  Those  most  common  to  the  sports- 
boa  {R.  Oranlandietu  tarandus).  The  former  man,  which  are  decoyed,  are :  the  trumpeter 
is  found  in  British  America ;  the  latter,  which  is  swan  {Cygnuti  hueeinator^  Richardson) :  it  is  not 
more  southern  in  its  habitat,  occurs  in  Maine  found  east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  being  most 
and  the  Rocky  mountains.  A  few  have  been  abundant  on  the  Pacific — it  has  recently  been 
killed  as  far  south  as  Bois6  City,  Idaho.  Both  observed  in  Yellowstone  lake ;  the  American 
varieties  are  great  travelers,  the  woodland  swan  (Cygntu  Amerieantu,  Sharpless),  found 
being  very  swift.  They  are  best  killed  by  still-  the  whole  breadth  of  the  continent  as  far  south 
hunting.  The  elk  (Centu  Oanadenne^  Erxle-  as  the  Carolinas — it  is  a  large,  powerful,  and 
ben)  is  a  near  relative  of  the  red  deer  of  En-  wary  bird,  with  no  enemies  but  man  and  ea^ 
rope.  Formerly  it  was  distributed  over  the  gles ;  the  white-fronted  goose  (Aruer  alhifroMm 
whole  of  temperate  North  America,  but  now  it  var.  Oambelu  Cones),  '^  speckle  belly,"  "  brant," 
is  rapidly  disappearing.  A  few  are  found  in  the  and  ^*  laughing  goose,"  common  in  the  Missis- 
lower  ^ninsma  of  Michigan ;  west  of  the  Mis-  sippi  valley,  and  there  called  *'  prairie  brant " — 
soari  nver,  and  in  the  Rockv  mountains,  there  it  is  in  great  abundance  on  the  Pacific  slope ; 
are  localities  where  it  is  still  moderately  abun-  snow  goose  (^^^Atfn  hyperborevs^  Pallas),  "  white 
dant ;  but  in  Colorado, Wyoming,  and  Montana  brant,"  distributed  over  the  whole  continent, 
daring  the  past  dozen  years  it  has  been  great-  only  occasionally  seen  on  the  Atlantic  sca- 
ly depleted  by  *' hide  and  meat  hunters."  The  board,  its  home  being  westward  of  the  Mis- 
completion  of  railroads  through  the  old  homes  Bouri  river;  blue  goose  (Chen  eesruleeeeni^ 
of  elk  have  sounded  its  death-knell,  and,  as  Yieillot),  ^*  bald-headed  brant,"  an  inhabitant 
soon  as  shipping  facilities  are  offered,  the  set-  of  the  Pacific  coast ;  brant-goose  (Branta  her- 
tiers  mthlessly  sally  forth  and  destroy  these  niela,  Scop.),  the  common  brant  of  the  east 
noble  animals  far  and  wide.  The  hides  are  se-  coast,  whose  home  in  winter  is  in  the  broad 
cured  and  carcasses  salted,  and  trains  of  wag«  waters  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina — this 
ons  are  employed  to  bring  them  to  the  stations,  bird  comes  well  to  decoys,  and  in  wild  weather 
The  elk  has  therefore  been  kiUed  or  driven  affords  magnificent  shooting;  Canada  goose 
from  where  it  was  once  very  numerous.    The  (Branta  CanadenHij  Gray),  the  "  common  wild 
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goose,''  "gray  goose'' — ^North  America  at  large,  hilis^  Boie.)i  found  on  the  north  Atlantic  coast 

and  extremely  abundant  in  several  localities.  in  winter;  the  black  scoter  {(Edemia  Ameri- 

The  shoal-water  ducks  (Anatincg)  include  eaiut^  Bwaiti),  "copper  nose"  male,  "graj 
tlie  mallard  {Atuu  hoiccu^  Linn.)«  known  as  coat "  fenude,  northern  United  States  in  wiu- 
the  "green  head,"  very  abundant  in  the  ter;  the  surf  duck  ((Edemia  pertpidUat/i^ 
United  States,  especially  in  Wisconsin  and  Illi-  Steph.),  "sea  coot^"  "  skunk  head  " — ^Atlantic 
nois;  the  dusky  duck  (Anas  obicum,  Gmelin),  coast  in  winter:  in  Long  Island  Sound  it  is 
the  "  black  dock "  of  the  East  and  "  black  shot,  from  boats  anchored  in  rows,  by  persons 
mallard  "  of  the  West,  a  very  common  variety  who  consider  the  slaughter  of  worthless  fowl 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  ;  the  gadwaU  sport;  the  ruddy  duck  (Eriamatura  ruhida^ 
{ChauUlatmuM  $trepenuy  Gray),  commonly  Bon.),  abundant  in  North  America,  and  some- 
called  the  "  gray  duck,"  a  bird  chiefly  con-  times  called  "  the  greaser." 
fined  to  the  interior ;  the  American  widgeon  Crouet  —  The  grouse  family  of  the  United 
{Mcvreea  Americantu,  Steph.),  sometimes  called  States  embrace  eight  varieties,  the  most  com- 
the  "  bald  pate,"  abundant  throughout  North  mon  of  which  are  the  ruffed  grouse  (par- 
America,  especially  in  Chesapeake  Hay  and  the  tridge  and  pheasant)  and  pinnated  groose 
Western  States ;  the  green-winged  teal  (Quer-  (prairie  chicken).  The  Canada  grouse,  "  spruce 
quedula  CaroUnenMU^  Steph.),  scattered  all  over  partridge  "  {Canau  OanadeMiSj  Reich),  has  it9 
this  country — ^a  delicious  table  bird ;  the  bine-  haunts  in  Canada,  northern  Maine,  and  the 
winged  teal  (Querquedula  dUcartj  Steph.) ;  the  Adirondack  region ;  and  is  usually  treed  bj 
shoveler  (i^mtula  elypeata^  Boie.),  known  cur  dogs  and  shot.  The  dusky  grouse  (Co- 
everywhere  as  the  "spoonbill,"  abnndant  in  naee  ooscura^  Bon.),  with  its  aliatOj  "blae 
the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  Illinois,  and  grouse,"  "gray grouse,"  "pine  grouse,"  "roount- 
Mi:>souri;  the  wood  duck  (Aix  iponsa^  Boie.).  ain  grouse,"  and  "fool  hen,"  has  its  habitat  in 
This  beautiful  bird  U  sometimes  called  the  Alaska,  the  Rocky  mountain  and  Sierra  Nera- 
"  summer  duck  " ;  it  is  met  with  on  all  the  fresh  da  country  only.  These  birds  are  shot  over 
waters  of  North  America.  setters  and  pointers  in  the  usual  way.    1  he 

The  sea  ducks  are  distinguished  by  natural-  sage  grouse  {Centrocereui urophoMmtUj  Swain- 
istsasthejFtt^t^/tnai,  and  differ  from  the  fresh-  son)  is  known  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  hi|.^h, 
water  ducks  by  diving  for  their  food.  Usually  dry  plains  of  the  interior,  which  are  covered 
the  Fuligulina  are  fisny  in  taste,  but  the  genus  with  sage-brush.  It  is  also  called  the  "cock  of 
Fuligula^  which  includes  the  canvas  back,  the  the  plains."  It  usually  lies  well  to  a  dog,  and 
red  head,  and  the  broad  bill,  are  considered  as  sometimes  affords  fine  sport.  At  the  approach 
among  the  most  delicious  of  all  water  fowl,  of  cold  weather  the  sage  grouse  congregates  in 
The  canvas  back  {Fuligula  vallimeria,  Steph.)  packs  numbering  several  hundred.  The  sharp- 
is  distributed  thronghout  North  America;  its  tailed  gronBe (Pedi4Beetes phananellut^  var.  to- 
favorite  grounds  are  the  wild  celery  beds  in  lumbiantu^  Cones),  vulgo  the  "sprig  tail," 
Chesapeake  Bay ;  of  late  years  it  has  become  "  pin  tail,"  and  "  white  belly,"  is  found  from 
less  abundant,  owing  to  the  depredations  of  Alaska  on  the  north  to  Kansas  on  the  soath, 
"  night  shooters " ;  the  red  head  {Fuligula  and  from  Michigan  to  the  Cascade  ranga  It 
ferina^  var.  Americana^  Cones),  sometimes  is  the  vari^y  Q)lumbiantu  that  is  found  in 
oalled  pochard^abundant  in  Chesapeake  Bay  the  United  States.  It  lies  splendidly  to  a  dog, 
and  Currituck  Sound,  North  Carolina,  and  in  is  fast  of  wing,  and  its  flesh  is  extremely  deU- 
the  Western  States  in  spring  and  autumn ;  the  cate.  This  bird  seems  to  retire  before  oivUi- 
greater  scaup  duck  {Fmigula  marila^  Steph.),  zation,  while  its  place  is  taken  by  the  prairie- 
called  the  "  big  black  head,"  "  broad  bill,''  chicken.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  sharp-tail 
"  blue  bill,"  "  r^t  duck,"  and  "  flocking  fowl,"  is  that  it  goes  on  wing,  instead  of  running,  to 
very  abundant  throughout  the  United  States;  its  feeding-ground.  The  pinnated  grouse  {Cu- 
the  lesser  scaup  duck  (Fuligula  affinU^  Eyton),  pidonia  eupido^  Baird),  commonly  known  as 
"  little  broad  biU,"  etc.,  differs  only  in  its  the  prairie  chicken  of  the  Western  States,  has 
aize  from  the  greater  scaup  duck :  the  ring-  greatly  increased  in  Nebraska  and  Dakota  dur- 
necked  duck  (Fuligula  eollaris^  Bon.),  found  ing  the  past  fifteen  years,  owing  to  the  im- 
in  Western  marsh-lands ;  the  golden-eye  (.Bu'  mense  sowing  of  wheat.  But  it  is  beooming 
eephala  clangula,  Coues),  called  the  "  wnist-  very  scarce  in  Indiana  and  Dlinois,  where  it 
ler  " — habitat,  the  whole  of  North  America ;  was  once  abundant.  It  is  an  admirable  bird  to 
the  bnffle  head  (Bucephala  albeola^  Baird) ;  work  doffs  upon,  and  affords  great  sport.  Id 
this  little  dnck  is  known  everywhere  either  as  the  Northern  and  Middle  States  the  bird  has 
the  "  dipper,"  "  bntter  ball,"  "  spirit  duck,"  been  extinct  for  many  years,  and  those  who 
"devil  diver,"  or  "^alt- water  teal";  the  long-  desire  good  shooting  must  go  for  it  west  of 
tailed  duck  (ffarelda  glacialig^  Leach) ;  this  the  Mississippi  river.  The  ruffed  grouse  (Jyo- 
duck  is  shot  more  for  sport  than  for  food — it  tuua  umbeuiu^  Stephens)  is  the  "  partridge " 
is  known  as  "old  wife,"  "old  squaw,"  and  of  the  East  and  North  and  " pheasant "  of  the 
"south-southerly,"  and  found  everywhere,  even  South  and  Southwest  The  whole  contineDt 
on  inland  waters;  the  eider  duck  (Somateria  is  the  range  of  this  bird.  It  is  very  wary,  and 
fno^2im7mi,BonO,  shot  principally  off  the  Massa-  does  not  afford  certain  sport  its  favorite 
ehusetts  coast ;  king  auok  (Somateria  tpecta-  haunts  are  in  the  mountains,  or  in  the  impene- 
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trable  5wamp8  at  their  base.    Occasionallj  it  yarionslj  called  the**  ball  head/^"  black  breast," 

lies  well  to  a  dog,  bat  the  majority  of  birds  are  "  ox  eye,"  "  pilot,"  and  "  bottle  head,"  com- 

treed  by  barking  cars  and  killed  by  market  mon  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  Western  plains, 

shooters.    The  ptarmigan  (Lagoptu  albus^  An-  and  the  golden  plover  {Charadrius/ulvus,  var. 

dnbon),  known  as  the  "willow  grouse"  and  F*>^*ntct«,  Ooues),  known  as  the  "  frost  bird," 

partridge  of  Newfoundland,  is  a  resident  of  "green  back,"  and  "whistling  plover."    It  is 

the  British  possessions,  althoagh   a  few  are  one  of  the  most  abundant  migratory  birds  of 

foand  in   winter   in    northern    Maine,  New  the  United  States.    On  the  plains  west  of  the 

Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  New  York.    The  Mississippi   it  congregates  in   vast  numbers. 

white  -  tailed    ptarmigan    (Lagovus   Cucurus^  Both  the  above-named  varieties  answer  to  the 

Sivainson),  sometimes  called  "  wnite  quail,"  is  whistling  call  of  the  fowler,  and  come  well  to 

found  only  on  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Rocky  his  decoys.    The  other  members  of  the  plover 

moimtains,  and  is  but  little  known  except  to  family  can  not  be  classed  as  game, 

the  naturalist  QialL — ^The  Odontaphorina^  the  sub-family 

HuMi — Of  the  LeporidM  there  are  nine  spe-  to  which  the  quail  belong,  contains  over  forty 
cies  in  America,  eight  common  to  the  United  species.  But  a  minor  number  of  these,  how- 
States.  These  are :  the  prairie  hare  (Lepus  even  belong  to  the  United  States,  the  remain- 
eampestrit^  Bachman),  whose  habitat  includes  der  having  their  habitat  in  Mexico  and  in  Gen- 
the  plains  of  the  Saskatchewan  southward  to  tral  and  South  America.  Yet  three  of  the 
middle  Kansas,  and  from  Fort  Reilly  west  to  southern  species  are  found  north  of  the  Rio 
the  Coast  Range ;  the  varying  hare  {L^mi  Grande.  Of  the  six  varieties  that  occur  with- 
ArMTicanuM^  Erxleben),  with  its  varieties.  The  in  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  the  "  quail " 
habitat  of  rar.  Amerioanu»  is  British  America ;  (Oxtyx  Virginianns,  Bon.)  of  the  North,  "  par- 
of  var.  VirginianuSj  Nova  Scotia  to  Oonnecti-  tridge  "  of  the  South,  which  is  also  frequently 
cat,  the  Ganadas,  the  northern  tier  of  States  call^  "  Bob  White,"  is  the  only  one  that 
westward  to  Minnesota,  and  southward  in  the  lies  well  to  the  dog.  By  many  sportsmen  it 
Alleghanies  to  Virginia ;  of  var.  WcuMngtonii,  is  considered  the  typical  game  bird  of  North 
westward  of  Rocky  mountains  into  British  Go-  America.  It  is  found  generally  throughout  the 
lambia;  of  var.  Bairdii,  the  highest  parts  of  United  States,  being  most  abundant  in  the 
the  Rocky  mountains  southward  to  New  Mex-  West  and  South.  It  has  recently  been  intro- 
ico.  The  gray  rabbit,  or  cotton-tail  (Lepus  duced  in  Utah.  The  quail  is  better  protected 
8yha(ieu8j  Bachman) — with  varieties  Nuttalli  during  the  close  season  than  any  other  game 
and  Auduboni — whose  range  is  the  whole  of  bird.  During  the  months  of  November  and 
the  United  States ;  the  Western  hare  {Lepus  December  it  is  shot  and  trapped  in  immense 
TrowMdgei^  Baird),  found  west  of  the  Sierra  numbers.  The  mountain  quail  of  Galifornia 
Nevadas  from  northern  Galifornia  to  Gape  St.  (Oreortyx  pictus,  Baird)  is  the  largest  species 
Lucas ;  the  jackaas  rabbit  (Lepua  eallotis,  Wag-  of  quail.  It  inhabits  the  mountains  of  Oregon 
ler),  found  in  the  United  States  between  the  and  California.  It  runs  before  the  dog,  and 
ninety-seventh  meridian  and  the  Sierra  Neva-  when  flashed  takes  to  the  trees.  The  valley 
da  mountains,  and  from  north  Kansas  and  the  quail  (Lophartyx  Calif omica^  Bon.),  or,  as  it 
Great  Salt  Lake  basin  southward  into  Mexico ;  is  sometimes  called,  the  "  meadow  quail,"  is 
the  Califomia  hare  {Leput  Cal\f(ymicua^  Oray),  met  with  chiefly  in  California.  In  autumn 
whose  habitat  is  connned  to  California ;  the  the  bevies  pack  and  inhabit  the  plains,  where 
swamp  hare  (Lepu$  pctltutriiy  Bachman),  found  the  birds  are  easily  shot.  The  Arizona  quail, 
in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States ;  the  or  GambePs  partridge  (Laphortyx  Gamheliy 
water  hare  {Lepus  aquatietu,  Bachman),  whose  NuttaQ),  is  confined  to  the  southwestern  por- 
range  is  in  the  Gulf  States,  south  through  the  tion  of  our  territory.  It  is  most  abundant  in 
lowlands  of  Mexico  to  Central  America.  The  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  The  blue  quail,  or 
methods  employed  to  secure  these  animals  are  scaled  partridge  {Callipepla  squamata^  Gray), 
very  numerous.  The  cotton-tail  and  the  vary-  is  a  great  runner.  It  is  most  abundant  in 
ing  hare,  the  latter  of  which  changes  its  coat  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona, 
f pring  and  fall,  are  usually  hounded  or  tracked  Sails.  —  The  family  of  the  rails  {Rallid<K) 
in  the  snow.  The  jackass  rabbit  is  coursed  comprises  a  group  of  migrants  which  are 
with  greyhounds  by  the  officers  of  the  West-  very  interesting  little  water  birds.  They  are 
em  garrisons,  and  by  a  coterie  of  California  shot  principally  at  high  water,  the  sportsman 
sportsmen  who  have  recently  formed  a  cours-  standmg  erect  in  a  boat,  which  is  pushed 
ing  dob.  The  other  hare,  which  changes  its  by  an  attendant  through  the  wild  oats  and 
color  on  the  approach  of  winter  from  brown  floating  reeds.  As  the  boat  surges  ahead,  the 
to  white,  is  the  prairie  hare.  Many  hares  are  close-lying  birds  are  forced  to  take  wing,  and 
trapped  and  snared,  and  during  the  winter  thus  aflbrd  an  easy  mark.  Six  species  are 
season  oar-loads  are  brought  to  the  markets  more  or  less  abundant  in  the  United  State&--- 
of  our  ddes  and  sold  at  cheap  rates.  these  are  th  clappere  rail  {Rallus  longirostris^ 

PItfer.— The  family  of  plover  (Charadriida)  Bodd.),  an  inhabitant  of  salt-water  marshes, 

indades  eight  varieties,  two  species  of  which  commonly  known  as  the  "  mud  hen  " ;  the 

are  followed  by  sportsmen  :  they  are  the  black-  fresh-water  marsh  hen  {BaUus  elegane.  And.), 

bellied  plover  (Squatarola  Helwtka^  Brehm),  known  as  the  "  king  rail,"  and  considered  a 
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rare  trophy  by  sportsmen;  the  Yirginia  rail  which  are  either  too  scarce  or  too  small  to 
(JSallus  VirginianuSj  Linn.),  found  in  abnn-  occapj  the  attention  of  the  sportsman, 
aance  in  both  salt  and  fresh  water  meadows,  Another  bird  belonging  to  the  wading  family 
known  as  the  *4ong-bi11ed  radl/'  '^corn  crake,"  is  the  Bartramian  sandpiper  {Actituna  Bar- 
and  *' red  rail";  the  Carolina  rail  (Porsana  Car-  tramius).  It  is  known  all  over  the  United 
olina,  Gassin.),  the  most  common  variety  of  all  States  as  either  the  ^^  grass  plover,"  *^  upland 
the  Rallida,  called  the  "  sora  "  and  "  ortolan  " ;  plover,"  **  field  plover,"  "  gray  plover  "  or  "  hu- 
the  Florida  gallinule  {Gallinttla  galeata^  Bon.),  mility."  Unlike  its  brethren,  it  does  not  come 
which  occasionally  occurs  north  to  Massachu-  to  decoys.  It  is  a  very  shy  bird,  and  resorts  to 
setts,  and  is  called  the  ^'  king  rail ";  coot  {Fu^  high,  dry  plains.  Its  favorite  food  is  the  grass- 
lica  JmerieanOy  GmeHn),  *^crow  dncks,"  most  hopper,  and,  when  it  is  fat,  no  bird  in  Ameri- 
common  in  Western  marshes.  There  are  two  ca,  not  even  the  canvas-back  dnck,  can  corn- 
other  varieties — the  yellow  or  litUe  rail,  and  pare  with  it  for  delicious  delicacy  of  flavor, 
the  black  rail — ^but  these  are  rare.  Sportsmen  either  shoot  these  birds  out  of  wag- 

Another  bird  met  with  by  the  rail  shooter,  ons.  or  stalk  them, 

and  held  in  high  esteem  in  September  as  a  bonne  The  last  bird  on  the  list  is  the  pectoral  sand- 

houehe^  is  the  reed-bird  {Dolichonyx  oruyroruSy  piper  {Tringa  maeulata\  commonly  caDed  the 

Swainson)— the  "  bobolink  "  of  the  North  and  "  krieker,"    "  meadow    snipe,"    '*  fat   bird," 

"rice  bird"  of  the  South.    This  bird  is  only  "short  neck,"  "jack  snipe,"  "marsh  plover," 

killed  for  its  edible  qualities.  '^  grass  snipe,"  "robin  snipe,"  and  "  red  back." 

8ilpe> — There  is  an  immense  variety  of  dif-  In  autumn  these  birds  become  very  fat,  and 

ferent  species  of  shore  birds  scattered  over  the  are  then  highly  prized  on  the  table.     They 

United  States,  which  are  commonly  known  as  can  seldom  be  enticed  by  either  call  or  de- 

"  bay  snipe,"  and  all  of  them  are  migratory,  coys. 

Those  classed  as  waders,  which  can  be  de-  S^alnrflb — There  are  four  varieties  of  squir- 
ooyed  by  the  sportsman,  are :  the  long-billed  rels  that  may  be  regarded  as  ganae :  The  gray  or 
ourlew  (Numeniui langirostrii^  Wi1son),known  black  squirrel  (Seittrus  CarolinennM^  Gmelin), 
as  the  "  sickle  bill "  and  "  Spanish  curlew  " ;  which  is  found  through  the  wooded  portion  of 
the  Hudsonian  curlew  (Numenius  Hudsonicut^  the  United  States  east  of  the  Missouri  river; 
Lath.),  commonly  called  the  "  jack  ourlew " ;  the  Southern  fox  sqmrrel  {Seiuru$  etilpinva^ 
the  Esquimau  ourlew  (Numenivi  horealiiy  Gmelin),  an  inhabitant  of  the  Southern  States 
Lath.V  called  the  "fute"  and  "doe  bird."  from  North  Carolina  to  Texas;  the  cat  squirrel 
This  Dird  is  an  associate  of  the  golden  plover,  (Sciurus  Hnereus^  Linn.),  found  in  New  Jeifey 
and  in  some  localities  affects  high  table-lands,  and  Virginia,  and  west  to  the  AUeghanies ;  the 
The  great  marbled  god  wit  (249ii^«a/^^a,  Ord.),  Western  fox-squirrel  {Seiurtu  Ludovieiamu, 
called  the  "  brown  marlin  " ;  the  Hudsonian  Custis),  which  occurs  in  the  Mississippi  valley, 
god  wit  (Limaga  fftidwniea,  Swainson),  known  Squirrels  are  either  shot  by  still-hunting  or 
as  the  "  ring-tailed  marlin  " ;  the  willet  (Tota^  treed  by  cur  dogs,  and  then  killed  on  the  liml>8. 
nus  iemipalmattUy  Temm.),  a  species  very  abun-  When  fire-arms  are  not  at  hand,  the  cruel  prac- 
dant  on  the  Atlantic  coast ;  the  tell-tale  snipe  tice  of  smoking  them  out  of  their  hiding  places 
(Totanus  melanoleuevs^  Yieill.),  locally  called  in  hollow  trees  is  often  resorted  to. 
the  "yelper,"  "bigyeDow  legs,""lar^ecucu,"  The  opossum  and  raccoon  are  pursued  for 
"tattler,"  and  "stone  snipe  " ;  the  little  yel-  sport,  and  eaten,  but  they  are  not  true  game, 
low  legs  snipe  {Totamis  Jlavipes,  Yieill.);  the  Tarkey. — The  wild  turkey  (Meleagru  gaU4h- 
red-breasted  snipe  (Mcterorhamfhtis  grueui^  pano^  Linn.)  is  distinctively  American,  and  is 
Leach),  known  as  the  "  brown  oack,"  "  gray  beyond  question  the  most  noble  game  bird  of 
back,"  "  dowitcher,"  and  "  driver  " — a  very  this  country.  The  range  of  the  turkey  is  con- 
gentle  bird,  and  easily  decoyed ;  the  red-  fined  now  to  the  Southern  and  Western  por- 
breasted  sandpiper  {Tringa  eanutua^  Linn.),  tions  of  the  United  States.  It  is  the  most  de- 
known  as  the  "robin-snipe,"  "red  breast,"  liciousas  itis  thelargestof  allourgallinaceoas 
" knot,"  "gray  back,"  and  "ash-colored  sand-  game.  At  all  times  the  turkey  is  a  wary  bird, 
piper  " ;  the  red-backed  sandpiper  {T^ringa  Al-  and  difficult  to  approach.  They  are  shot  either 
intia,  var.  ^m^rieona),  locally  called  the  "  black  on  their  roosts,  tracked  on  the  snow  and  si- 
oreast,"  "winter  snipe,"  and  "red  back" —  lently  stalked,  or,  the  flock  being  scattered  by 
known  on  the  coast  from  Maine  to  Florida;  a  dog,  the  hunter,  by  means  of  a  "call,"  with 
the  long-legged  sandpiper  (Micropalama  hi-  which  he  imitates  the  cry  of  the  birds,  entices 
fnantopus)y  known  as  the  "  stilt,"  "  bastard  them  within  shot.  All  these  various  methods 
dowitch,"  "bastard  yellow  leg,"  "wood  snipe,"  require  considerable  patience  and  skill  to  at^ 
"blind  snipe,"  "drum  stick,"  "peep,"  and  complish  successfully.  In  Kentucky  the  wild 
"frost  snipe";  the  turnstone  {Strepsihu  in-  turkey  is  being  interbred  with  tame  ones  for 
terpres,  Illiger),  known  as  the  "  brant  bird,"  marketable  purposes. 

"calico  bird,"  "chicane,"  "chickering,"  and  Waadetekf— The  American  woodcock (P^iVo- 

^  sand  runner."    Besides  the  species  enumer-  hela  minor^  Gray)  is  perhaps  the  most  highly 

ated  are  the  avocet,  stilt,  oyster  catcher,  pha-  prized  of  lul  game  birds.    It  is  more  or  le^ 

laropes,  and  a  large  variety  of  sandpipers — ^the  abundant  in  all  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 

latter  known  as  "  aand  snipe  "  and  "  ox  eyes,"  river.    In  different  aectiona  it  ia  known  by 
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varions  names,  bqoIi  as  **  blind  snipe,^'  '^  wood 
snipe,"  "  timber  doodle,"  *'bog  snoker,"  "night 
snipe,"  and  "  night  partridge."  It  is  migratory 
in  the  eastern  portions  of  America.  It  lies 
well  to  a  dog,  and  in  the  Soath  is  killed  at 
nif^ht  bj  fire-hanting.  Its  flesh  is  extremely 
delicions,  espeoially  in  summer,  when  it  finds 
an  abundance  of  its  choicest  food.  The  snipe 
(Gallinago  WiUonii,  Bon ),  commonly  known 
as  the  "English  snipe,"  "  shad-spirit,"  "jack 
snipe,"  etc.,  is  a  migratory  bird,  found  at  dif- 
ferent seasons  thronghoat  North  America.  It 
is  the  only  member  of  the  snipe  family  that  is 
hunted  with  dogs  and  lies  to  them. 

PifserratiM  tf  Gaae. — ^Many  of  the  animals  in 
the  above  list  are  protected  during  the  breed- 
ing season  by  legislative  enactments  in  most 
of  the  States  in  the  Union.  These  laws,  how- 
ever, in  many  instances  have  never  been  en- 
forced, and  have  become  a  dead  letter.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  different  varieties  of  game  are 
rapidly  becoming  depleted,  and  in  some  in^ 
stanoes,  as  with  the  buffalo  and  elk,  almost 
extinct  in  sections  where  only  twenty  years 
ago  they  were  very  abundant.  The  failure  to 
provide  laws  for  the  protection  of  many  varie- 
ties of  wild  fowl  and  waders,  while  making 
tlieir  spring  migration,  has  caused  them  to  bo- 
come  very  scarce  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The 
improvement  made  in  sporting  fire-anns,  and 
the  very  great  increase  in  the  number  of  per- 
sons that  pursae  game  either  for  pleasure  or 
profit — the  rapid  growth  of  the  country,  and 
*the  consequent  clearing  off  of  the  forests  and 
universal  drainage  of  swamp-lands — have  all 
tended  to  decrease  materially  the  stock  of  game 
in  the  Northeastern  section  of  the  United 
States.  Several  varieties  of  game,  notably  the 
wild  turkey  and  pinnated  grouse,  have  either 
been  exterminated  in  the  Eastern  States  or 
driven  back  toward  the  western  frontier.  In 
some  sections  the  increase  of  ground- vermin, 
and  of  hawks,  owls,  and  crows,  has  been  more 
than  proportionate  to  the  decrease  of  the  game. 
Of  the  very  large  number  of  different  varieties 
of  birds,  only  one  species,  the  common  quail, 
has  successfully  held  its  own,  and  this  is  at- 
tributable to  the  immense  spread  of  cultivation, 
and  the  consequent  increase  of  grain-fields. 
Awakening  to  the  fact  that  game  is  being  de- 
pleted, the  wealthy  sportsmen  of  the  country 
nave  been  recently  establishing  preserves  in 
all  sections,  and  the  present  oatlook  points  to 
Americans  rivaling  Europe  in  this  respect. 

During  the  past  few  years  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  acclimatize  American  game  in 
Europe.  A  large  number  of  elk,  Virginia  deer, 
pinnated  groase,  quail,  and  wild  fowl  have 
been  exported,  and  measures  taken  to  cause 
their  increase.  With  the  exception  of  the 
mammals,  however,  the  experiment  has  been 
a  failure.  On  the  other  hand,  the  attempt  to 
naturalize  several  varieties  of  pheasants  and 
the  English  partridge  in  North  America  has 
borne  satisfactory  results. 

While  it  19  reported,  on  good  authority,  that 


the  introduction  of  the  pheasant  has  met  with 
success  in  some  dozen  different  localities  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  known  that  the  most  satis- 
factory results  have  been  achieved  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Puget  Sound,  and  at  Jobstown,  Burling- 
ton County,  N.  J.  At  the  first-named  place 
four  years  a^o  a  moderately  large  shipment  of 
Mongolian  pheasants  was  received.  The  birds 
on  their  arrival  were  found  to  be  in  excellent 
condition,  and  they  were  given  a  home  on 
an  island  in  Puget  Sound.  There  they  thrived 
to  a  wonderful  extent.  In  two  years  they 
covered  the  island,  and  the  overcrowding 
caused  a  large  number  of  birds  to  go  to  the 
mainland  and  scatter  over  the  surrounding 
country,  where  they  are  now  found  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  The  introduction  of  the 
English  pheasant  and  the  English  partridge 
on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Pierre  Lonllard,  at  Jobs- 
town, N.  J.,  occurred  five  years  ago.  The 
first  shipments  were  destroyed  by  hawks  and 
ground  -  vermin.  Then  Mr.  Lorillard  estab- 
lished a  nursery  for  these  birds  by  inclosing 
one  hundred  acres  of  wild  land  with  a  very 
high  fence,  and  appointing  keepers  to  feed  and 
care  for  them.  Since  that  time  both  the  pheas- 
ants and  partridges  have  greatly  increased. 
At  first  their  eggs  were  hatched  out  under  do* 
mestio  fowls,  but  in  time  the  birds  bom  hero 
begai^  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  hatch  and 
rear  their  own  young,  and  as  they  increased  in 
number  they  scattered  over  the  surrounding 
country.  This  has  been  especially  the  case 
with  the  paiiiridge,  covies  of  which  were  found 
last  autumn  ten  miles  distant  from  Mr.  Loril* 
lard's  preserve.  It  has,  therefore,  been  dem- 
onstrated that  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pa^ 
cific  coasts  foreign  game  birds  of  the  pheasant 
and  partridge  species  will  thrive  and  increase 
under  natural  conditions,  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  both  the  pheasant  and  the 
partridge  will  do  well  in  the  Middle,  Southern, 
and  Southwestern  States,  and  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  providing  that  for  a  year  or  two  after 
their  introduction  they  are  protected  from  ani- 
mals of  prey  and  from  pot-hunters.  In  the 
first  instance,  the  parent  oirds  must  be  cared 
for,  but  their  young  will  soon  learn  to  protect 
themselves  from  enemies,  and  thrive  on  the 
natural  food  of  the  section  they  inhabit. 

Within  the  past  eight  years  about  fifteen 
thousand  Messina  quail  have  been  imported 
to  this  country,  and  distributed  in  small  lots 
all  over  the  United  States.  A  few  of  these 
birds  have  been  known  to  breed  in  the  sum- 
mer season  succeeding  their  introduction,  but 
on  the  approach  of  cool  weather  both  old  and 
young  birds  were  found  to  disappear  suddenly, 
and  since  then  nothing  has  ever  been  heard  of 
them.  By  many  sportsmen  it  is  thought  that 
they  perished;  still,  some  naturalists  cherish 
the  idea  that  they  migrated  to  the  Southern 
States,  and  adopted  a  home  in  a  warm  climate, 
remote  from  civilization,  or  in  sparsely  settled 
sections,  where  they  have  remained  unobserved 
by  the  ignorant  population. 
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GBOCKAPmCiL  PIMREBS  AHD  DIBOOVEIT.  the  Mfini,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Leopold,  flowfi 

AfHou — The  diplomatic  negotiations  concern-  into  the  Kwa  after  the  junction  of  the  Kassai 

ing  the  Congo  Free  State,  first  instituted  by  and  the  Euango.    After  his  arrival  at  the  Mu- 

King  Leopold  II  of  Belgium,  have  at  last  been  kenge  he  located  the  station  Luluabtirg  on  the 

concluded,  and  this  great  region  of  equatorial  left  bank  of  the  Lulua,  where  he  had  the  vess^;], 

Africa  has  been  recognized  as  an  independ-  taken  there  in  sections,  put  together,  and  Um 

ent  power  by  European  governments  and  the  large  boats  were  made.    He  then  set  out  down 

United  States,  and  its  neutrality  guaranteed,  the  Lulua;  48  carriers  from  Angola  and  1(30 

The  negotiations  with  France  and  Portugal  Balubas,  among  whom  were  thirty  women  and 

were  somewhat  protracted  on  account  of  me  children,  filled  the  ten  boats  and  ten  of  their 

claims  of  those  powers  to  the  possession  of  own  canoes.    After  a  three  days*  journey  they 

parts  of  the  territory  that  it  was  desired  to  reached  the  rapids  of  the  Lulna.  when  they  lost 

include  in  the  Oongo  State;   especially  was  'a  few  of  the  company.    On  tne  6th  of  June 

this  the  case  in  regard  to  the  snort  strip  of  they  reached  the  Knssai ;  on  the  1 6th  they 

sea-coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo,  which  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Sankum.   Tlie  Kassai 

seemed  indispensable  to  the  new  state.    Portu-  becomes  a  very  powerful  stream,  in  some  places 

gal  claimed  both  banks  of  the  river  near  its  reaching  a  breadth  of  three  kilometres.    Its 

mouth,  by  right  of  discovery.    An  agreement  banks  are  thickly  populated.    The  region  is 

with  France  was,  however,  arrived  at  on  Feb.  rich  in  ivory,  and  there  are  great  forests  of 

4,  1885,  by  which  that  power  gave  up  the  India-rubber  trees.    In  some  places  crowds  of 

claims  in  qnestion,  and  received  recognition  of  hippopotami  bathing  in  the  river  almost  blocked 

its  right  to  the  Kuilu-Niadi  region,  traversed  the  passage. 

by  Savorgnan  de  Brazza  in  1882.    The  final       The  tribes  met  with  np  to  the  24th  of  Jnne 

obstacle  to  the  independence  of  the  Congo  were  friendly ;  but  at  that  time  the  Bakoutous 

State  was  removed  February  14  by  the  com-  were  reached,  and  a  series  of  conflicts  began, 

pact  with  Portugal,  whereby  that  power  gave  like  those  that  Stanley  passed  through  on  the 

np  its  claim  to  the  northern  bank,  and  gained  Congo  in  1877.    The  Bakoutous  are  a  ferociooR 

the  long-sought  recognition  of  its  claim  to  the  race ;  they  attacked  the  expedition  in  a  fleet  of 

southern  bank  and  the   district  of  Kabinda.  canoes,  while  the  women  hurled  spears  from 

The  new  state  as  now  organized  has  the  nar-  the  shore. 

row  outlet  to  the  sea  at  the  month  of  the  river       On  the  2d  of  July  the  expedition  arrived  at 

from  Banana  to  Yabe.    The  boundary-lines  the  junction  of  the  Kassai  and  Knango,  where 

then  turn  inward,  and  the  northwestern  cor-  the  stream  is  not  so  deep,  but  has  a  breadth  of 

responds  mainly  with  the  course  of  the  Con-  nine  to  ten  kilometres,  strewed  with  islands, 
go  as  far  as  Equator  Station,  when  it  passes       The  point  where  the  Kassai  flows  into  the 

still  farther  northward  to  include  the  region  Congo  was  determined  to  be  some  400  miles 

drained  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Congo,  the  below  the  point  laid  down  on  former  maps, 

line  to  be  the  yet  undiscovered  water-shed  that  and  the  rivers  mentioned  above  as  flowing 

separates  the  basin  of  the  Congo  from  those  of  into  the  Kassai  have  been  supposed  to  flow 

the  Benue,  the  Schari,  and  the  Nile.    In  the  directly  into  the  Congo.    The  Imki,  Lulango, 

east  the  boundary  follows  the  line  of  the  west-  Ikelumba,  and  other  rivers  unaccounted  for, 

em  shores  of  the  Albert  Nyanza,  Lutu  Nzige,  probably  enter  a  lake  or  swamp  in  the  hollow 

Tanganyika,  and  Bangweolo.    The   southern  of  the  great  northern  sweep  of  the  Congo, 
boundary  is  not  fully  settled,  bnt  the  line  tnms       Balubas,  from  the  upper  Kassai,  visited  tlie 

westerly  from  the  Bangweolo,  and  reaches  the  station  at  Stanley  Pool  a  few  days  after  Wise- 

mouth  of  the  Congo  after  two  abrupt  turns  to  mannas  arrival.    They  are  described  by  Harry 

follow  the  boundaries  of  Lunda  and  the  Portn-  6.  Whitley,  one  of  the  Baptist  missionaries,  as 

gnese  colony  Angola  in  Lower  Guinea.    No  tall  and  well  made,  the  men   tattooed    all 

change  has  been  made  in  the  boundaries  of  the  over  in  fine  blue  lines  and  curves,  the  women 

free-trade  territory,  as  settled  by  the  Berlin  good-looking,  with  smooth,  wholesome  skins, 

conference.  They  are  sociable  and  jovial,  accustomed  to 

The  boundaries  of  the  Congo  basin  are  still  dance  and  sing  the  whole  night,  exceedingly 

to  be  settled,  and  much  uncertainty  clings  to  inquisitive,  but  not  thievish.    Their  ruler  b  a 

its  supposed  tributaries,  in  especial  the  Welle  woman  of  striking  and  imperious  presence, 

and  the  Kassai.    An  expedition  to  settle  the  Their  ideas  of  the  Deity  were  derived  origi- 

onestion  regarding  the  Welle,  and  to  explore  nally  from  Portuguese  missionaries,  but  are 

tne  water-shed  between  the  N ile  and  the  Congo,  confnsed  with  fetich- worship, 
has  been  sent  out  by  the  Vienna  Geographical        Another  explorer  in  the  Congo  region.  Rev. 

Society,  led  by  Dr.  Oscar  Lenz.  G.  Grenfell,  reports  important  work  in  the 

The  German   explorer.    Lieutenant   Wiss-  exploration  of  the  Mobangi,  a  northern  tribu- 

mann,  who  entered  the  interior  from  Uie  Lo-  tary,  which,  according  to  his  report,  must  bo 

anda  coast  in  the  beginning  of  1884,  reached  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  branches  of 

Stanley  Pool  July  16,  1885,  having  explored  the  Congo,  affording  a  longer  water-way  than 

the  southern  drainage  system  of  the  Congo,  any  other  yet  explored,  and  carrying  an  im- 

and  settled  important  points  in  the  hydrogra-  mense  volume  of  water.  Mr.  Grenfell,  who  i»  a 

phy  of  the  regions  traversed.    It  appears  that  Baptist  missionary,  ascended  the  river  in  the 
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miBBionaiy  steamer  ^' Peace  '^  as  far  as  4**  SO'  ing  the  trade  to  that  oorapanj.    The  Saltan  of 

north  latitude,  a  distance  of  over  400  miles.  Sokoto  he  describes  as  a  man  of  maoh  intelli- 

Measured  near  that  point,  it  was  found  to  be  genoe,  who  seemed  delighted  at  the  prospect 

673  yards  in  width,  and  its  mean  depth  25  feet,  of  having  dealings  with  England.    The  people 

He  is  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  the  lower  are  Mohammedans,  and  the  country  seems  fer« 

part  of  the  Welle,  whose  coarse  and  destina-  tile  and  not  unheal thfol. 

tion  have  been  so  far  vainly  sought  for.  Eduard  Robert  Flegel,  the  German  explorer 

On  his  way  ap  the  river  Mr.  Grenfell  met  of  the  Benue,  was  sent  out,  in  the  interest  of  a 

with  some  hostdity  from  the  natives,  bat  on  German  trading  company,  with  a  little  steam- 

his  retam  he  foand  them  friendly  and  gener-  er,  the  Heinrich  Barto,  to  make  arrangements 

oua.     He  reports  tliat  the  banks  are  more  for  securing  trade  on  those  rivers.    Difficulties 

densely  populated  than  those  of  the  Gongo^  have  arisen,  however,  on  account  of  the  mo- 

and  the  resources  of  the  country  seemed  to'  nopoly  sought  by  the  former  compsny. 

him  richer.    This  view  finds  support  in  Stan-  The  Batanga  or  Moanga  river,  just  south  of 

ley's  opinion  that  the  region  north  of  the  Oon-  Oameroon,  was  explored  in  March  by  Dr.  H. 

go  woold  prove  the  mo!<t  productive  part  of  Zdller,  who  found  a  waterfall  ten  metres  in 

Africa,  and  in  Joseph  Thomson's,  regarding  height  about  thirty-two  kilometres  from  the 

the  saperior  resources  of  the  Niger  region,  coast,  called  Neveu-du-Mont  Fall.    He  learned 

This  would  make  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  from  the  natives  that  water  communication 

continent  a  belt  extending  from  the  eouator  was  made  from  this  place  with  the  Edea  by 

to  north  latitude  10^  15'.    Mr.  Grenfell  also  means  of  the  Kepembe  creek,  so  that  the  na^ 

made  excursions  up  other  of  the  Ck>ngo  triba-  tives  could  reach  Malimba  in  three  days  by 

tariea,  the  Lefini,  the  Nkenye,  the  Ukere  or  that  route.    He  found  the  whole  territory  be- 

Loika,  and  the  Ikelemba.    The  waters  of  the  tween  Malimba  and  the  Moango  a  low  and  un- 

last  were  strongly  impregnated  with  iron.  inhabited  country.    The  work  of  Dr.  Zdller 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  expeditioA  has  resulted  in  the  addition  of  considerable 

of  the  French  officer  Giraud,  the  Bangweolo  territory  to  the  German  colony,  including  the 

soaroe  of  the  Caago  is  considerably  smaller  whole  Cameron  Range  and  the  coast  to  the 

than  it  has  been  represented,  and  is  of  an  ir-  Rio  del  Rey,  with  the  exception  of  the  little 

regular,  roundish  form,  with  a  great  swamp-  domain  belonging  to  the  English  mission  sta- 

region  adjoining  it  on  the  south.  tion  Victoria. 

The  National  Geographical  Institnte  of  Brus-  A  French  expedition  for  exploring  the  Al- 

sels  pnbliiihes  *^  Le  Congo  an  point  de  vue  6co-  gerian  Sahara  journeyed  in  a  southerly  and 

nomiqne,''  by  A.  J.  Wauters,  giving  an  account  southeasterly  direction  to  the  oasis  Besserof, 

of  the  resoarces  of  the  Congo  basin,  founded  and  from  there,  by  wsy  of  Nefzaua,  to  the 

on  the  reports  of  explorers  and  officers  of  the  Mediterranean.    Numerous  remains  of  mason- 

assooiation.  work  were  found,  indicating  the  existence  of 

The  French  Government  is  busily  pushing  a  prehistoric  people. 

forward  operations  on  the  Sen^al  and  the  Some  five  years  ago  the  Geographical  Society 

Niger.   An  ambassador  from  the  Emir  of  Tim-  of  Berlin  organize<l  and  sent  out  a  company  of 

bactoo  was  sent  in  September,  1884,  to  St.  specialists  for  scientific  research  in  East  Cen- 

Lonia,  in  Senegambia,  to  treat  with  the  gov-  tral  Africa.    It  was  one  of  the  most  expensive 

emor  concerning  a  commercial  compact,  which  expeditions  CTer  sent  to  Africa,  receiving  an 

will  probably  result  in  the  diversion  to  Sene-  annual  appropriation  from  the  Government. 

gambia  of  a  large  part  of  the  trade  that  has  For  nearly  three  years  it8  members  have  been 

heretofore  taken  the  route  to  Morocco.  studying  the  country  in  the  region  of  Tabora, 

The  trading-houses  that  have  sprung  up  for  about  two  hundred  miles  east  of  Lake  Tangan- 

tbe  trade  on  the  Niger  show  the  rspid  devel-  yika.  With  the  exception  of  Capt.  von  SchOler, 

opment  of  business  there.     In  1880  Count  the  zoologist,  who  accompanied  the  expedition 

Semell6  called  the  attention  of  French  mer-  only  to  Tabora,  the  whole  company  of  Euro- 

chants  to  the  opportunities  for  trade  in  that  peans  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  undertaking. 

region,  where  the  United  African  Company  Dr.  BOhm,  the  naturalist,  and  Paul  Reiohara, 

then  engoyed  a  monopoly.    Within  the  four  civil  engineer,  the  only  survivors  on  the  1st 

foUowmg  years  two  French  companies  had  es*  of  September,  1883,  had  at  that  date  reached 

iabHahed  thirty-four  stations  on  the  Niger  and  Mpala,  on  the  western  shore  of  Tanganyika, 

Benae,  while  there  were  thirty-four  b^onging  and,  passing  to  the  southwest,  reached  the  Lua- 

to  the  United  African  Company,  and  two  es-  pula  on  the  27th.    A  month  later  they  arrived 

tabliahed  by  colored  merchants  from  Lagos,  at  Katanga,  mentione<l  by  Livingstone,  Cam- 

At  the  beginning  of  1885,  the  United  African  eron,  and  Giraud.    They  visited  the  Lufira, 

Company  bought  up  the  stations  and  ships  of  the  principal  tributary  of  the  Lualaba,  and  in 

the  French  companies,  and  thus  set  aside  com-  January,  1884,  went  to  Urua  in  company  with 

petition  once  more.  the  troops  of  Msiri,  chief  of  Katanga,  who  was 

Joseph  Thomson  has  retarned  from  his  ex-  at  war  with  Kassongo,  chief  of  Urua.    On  Feb- 

peditaon  up  the  Niger,  where  he  was  sent  by  ruary  4  they  discovered,  southward  from  Cam- 

the  African  Company  to  make  treaties  with  eron^s  Kassali  or  Kikondscha,  a  considerably 

the  sultans  on  that  river  and  the  Benne,  seoor-  larger  lake,  Up&mba,  which  may  be  identical 
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'With  tbe  Lake  Lohemba  of  Cameron.    If  so,  continent  from  west  to  east,  exploring  the  Lead- 
it  was  incorrectly  located.  waters  of  tbe  Zambesi  and  the  Lnalaba,  much 

Not  far  from  this  lake,  near  Eatapena,  a  of  the  country  passed  over  being  heretofore 

place  where  sulphur-springs  are  found,  which  unexplored.    Tbey  reported  that  the  Cubanpo 

was  besieged  by  Main,  I>r.  BOhm  died  on  is  a  tributary  of  the  Zambesi,  and  the  Luapula 

March  27  of  an  attack  of  fever.     Reichard  the  chief  branch  of  the  Lualaba,  and  that  a 

then  started  southward  to  find  the  sources  of  country  called  Garanganja  is  rich  in  deposits  of 

the  Lualaba  and  the  Lufira,  but  was  forced  to  copper.    Eighty  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 

return  after  a  few  days  by  the  hostility  of  the  men  who  accompanied  them  died  on  tbe  route. 

Wararabas.  the  inhabitants  of  Iramba.    Hsiri  The  exploration  ofthe  JubaorDschub  river, 

also  tumea  against  him,  and  he  was  forced  to  which  enters  the  Indian  Ocean  near  tbe  equa- 

withdraw  to  the  Tanganyika.    Sept.  26  he  ex-  tor,  in  attempting  which  the  explorer  Decken 

aminedthe  rich  copper-mines  near  Unk&a,  and  lost  his  life  in  1865,  and  which  was  vainly  at- 

crossed  the  Lufira  and  the  pass  of  the  Eunde-  tempted  by  Revoil  in  1884,  is  to  be  undertaken 

Irunde  mountains.     Deserted  by  the  guides,  by  tne  Italian  traveler  Cecchi. 

the  expedition  wandered  for  a  month  through  The  Italian  explorer  Bianchi,  who  undertook 

the  wilderness,  contending  with  hunger  and  the  to  open  a  direct  route  between  Abyssinia  and 

hostility  of  the  natives,  till  at  length,  on  Ooto-  the  Assab  Bay,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Italian 

ber  16,  the  old  route  was  found,  and  the  ex-  colony,  was  surprised  by  the  Danakil  when 

plorer  started  for  the  coast.    A  report  has  been  but  two  days*  journey  from  the  Abyssinian 

received  that  he  was  killed  while  on  his  way  border,  and  he  and  all  his  companions  were 

by  the  natives  of  Ugogo.    But  the  results  of  murdered.    The  Italian  Government,  in  oonfie* 

the  expedition  have  not  been  lost,  since  Rei-  quence,  resolved  on  the  military  occupation  of 

chard^s  maps  and  reports  have  been  received  Assab,  and  sent  thither  a  squadron  of  six  ships 

in  Europe.    The  region  traversed  formed  a  gap  and  a  regiment  of  soldiers  for  the  better  pro- 

between  those  explored  by  Livingstone,  Cam-  tection  of  their  colonists.    Biancbi's  book,  on 

eron,  and  Giraud.   -  Lis  journey  through  Abyssinia  and  Scboa  to 

The  British  consul  at  Mozambique,  H.  E.  Soddo-Galla,  appeared  almost  simultaneously 

O'Neill,  is  said  to  have  rendered  great  service  with  the  announcement  of  his  death, 

by  his  tireless  exertions  in  exploring  the  ooun-  Much  anxiety  has  been  felt  concerning  Dr. 

try  lying  about  him  and  the  coasts,  in  which  Junker,  Capt  Casati,  Emin  Bey,  and  Lupton 

he  has  discovered  numerous  bays  of  more  or  Bey,  explorers  who  were  on  their  way  to  find 

less  importance  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  the  course  of  the  Welle,  and  were  reported  to 

His  observations  have  been  made  very  care-  have  been  taken  prisoners  in  tbe  country  of 

fully  and  scientifically,  and  will  occasion  im-  the  Mahdi ;  and  an  expedition  was  projected,  to 

portant  corrections  ofthe  map.  be  led  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Fischer,  with  the  object  of 

A  steamer  has  lately  been  placed  on  Lake  relieving  them.    Later  advices  reported  the 

Tanganyika,  the  "  Good  News,**  sent  out  in  supposed  prisoners  safe  at  Lado,  on  the  Upper 

sections  by  the  London  Missionary  Society.  Nile,  beyond  the  country  of  the  Mahdi. 

The  Victoria  Nyanza  was  already  supplied  with  Most  of  the  recent  explorers  of  the  continent 

one,  the  **  Eleanor,**  and  the  Nyassa  with  two,  are  of  opinion  that  its  resources  in  most  parts 

the  ^^  Ilala  **  and  the  *•*  Ch.  Janson.**  are  scarcely  worth  developing.    Dr.  Fischer, 

Tbe  German  Government  has  met  with  some  in  his  "  More  Light  on  the  Dark  Continent,** 

resistance  from  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  in  its  gives  some  statistics.    The  total  value  of  the 

efforts  to  extend  a  protectorate  over  the  lands  ivory  export  is  only  £800,000  a  year,  and  in 

discovered  under  the  auspices  of  the  German  not  many  years  that  will  be  exhausted^    The 

East  African  Company — Usagara,  Ukami,  Ngu-  virgin  soil  of  Africa  can  not  even  grow  Euro- 

ru,  Usegua,  and  Witu.    The  sultan,  however,  pean  vegetables  without  being  heavily  manured, 

withdrew  his  opposition  on  the  appearance  of  The  caoutchouc  of  Africa  is  worthless  for  many 

some  German  ships  of  war  and  the  reception  manufacturing  purposes,  and  is  also  being  rap- 

of  an  ultimatum  from  the  officer  commanding,  idly  exhausted.    Coffee  grows  well  in  some 

and  he  has  recognized  the  protectorate  and  or-  places,  and  might  be  made  something  of;  but 

dered  his  troops  out  of  the  disputed  territory,  even  that  in  the  Gaboon  has  come  to  nothing 

Other  districts  had  been  added  to  the  discov-  after  an  expensive  experiment  of  seven  years, 

eries  of  the  company  before  the  appearance  of  African   gum-copal   is  being  put  out  of  the 

the  fleet—Ohutn,  as  far  as  the  Rufidscbi,  dis-  market  by  Australian ;  orohilla  will  soon  be 

covered  by  Count  Pfeil,  and  by  Dr.  Jnhlke  superseded  by  a  chemical  preparation;  oil  is 

and  Lieut.  Weiss,  some  districts  reaching  to  decreasing  in  price ;  of  minerala  there  are  none 

the  southern  foot  of  Mount  Kilimandjaro.    The  worthy  of  attention  for  export.   Etcu  if  the 

sultan  has  claims  on  the  latter  districts  also,  resources  of  Africa  were  all  that  optimistic 

based  on  alleged  compacts  with  their  chiefs,  explorers  decribe  them   to  be.  Dr.  Fischer 

But  for  the  neighborhood  of  the  ferocious  Mas-  maintains  that  they  could  never  be  developed 

sai  these  districts  are  said  to  be  well  adapted  by  native  labor,  unless  that  labor  were  forced, 

for  colonization.  Central  Africa,  he  maintains,  can   never  be 

The  Portuguese  explorers,  Hermenegildo  Ca-  colonized  by  Europeans,  while  tbe  native  will 

pello  and  Roberto  Ivena,  have  traversed  the  never  work  unless  he  is  ootnpelled  to  do  so. 
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Dr.  Fischer  probably  takes  too  gloomy  a  yiew  the  local  knowledge  of  the  Bozdar,  led  to  the 

of  the  oonditioDs  of  Africa,  and  certainly  his  suggestion  that  another  way  up  might  be  found 

statements  do  not  apply  to  the  Niger  region,  by  making  a  long  flanking  movement  to  the 

But  they  sorely  do  to  Angra  Peqnefia,  which  southern  end  of  the  mountain,  following  the 

has  just  been  pronouBced  a  desert,  while  Dr.  course  of  a  nullah,  the  head  of  which  must 

Lenz,  who  touched  at  the  Cameroons  on  his  clearly  be  found  under  the  edge  of  some  rather 

way  to  the  Congo,  gives  a  very  gloomy  account  more  accessible-looking  but  still  precipitous 

of  that  German  annexation.  cliffs  that  could  be  seen  through  the  telescope 

The  French  engineer  Angel vy  has  examined  in  that  direction.  But  as  such  a  movement 
the  banks  of  the  Rovuma  and  the  L^jende  for  would  have  no  chance  of  success  unless  by 
coal,  and  reports  rich  fields  there,  although  the  way  of  a  surprise,  and  as  Sherani  guides  were 
tests  were  carried  but  a  short  distance  below  not  to  be  depended  on,  it  devolved  on  the 
the  surface.  Still,  the  cost  of  transportation  survey  officers  to  show  the  way  in  the  dark, 
would  be  so  heavy  that  the  coal-fields  can  not  Accordingly,  with  the  help  of  the  trusty  old 
be  utilized  at  present.  This  report  is  directly  Bozdar,  I  offered  to  guide  a  flanking  party  to 
contradictory  to  that  of  Joseph  Thomson,  who,  the  summit  of  the  mountain  by  night,  and  to 
in  1881,  was  commissioned  by  the  Sultan  of  turn  out  the  Eedarzais,  if  possible,  by  day- 
Zanzibar  to  examine  that  district  for  coal,  and  break.  It  was  a  long  and  anxious  night's 
reported  that  there  was  none  worth  mining.  work,  stumbling  almost  blindly  along  the  bed 

The  qaestion  of  the  disputed  claims  of  the  of  a  nullah  full  of  bowlders  and  fallen  trees, 

various  European  governments  to  territory  in  and  as  day  dawned  we  just  found  ourselves  on 

Africa  may  possibly  become  serious  in  time,  the  summit  without  having  fired  a  shot,  but 

especially  should  the  resources  of  the  conti-  still  a  long  distance  away  from  the  head  of  the 

nent  prove  more  valuable  than  recent  explor-  Pazai  KotaL    It  was  then  difficult  to  deter- 

ers  seem  disposed  to  regard  them.    A  nnm-  mine  what  course  to  pursue.    There  were  two 

ber  of  points  on  the  western  coast  are  claimed  ways  leading  to  the  Eedarzai  position-— one 

by  bota  France  and  England;    France  and  along  the  edge  of  the  diffis,  which  might  easily 

Germany  lay  claim  to  Kalimba^  south  of  the  prove  impracticable,  and  another  which  was 

Cameroon ;  France  and  Spain  to  the  region  at  an  obvious  hill  track,  and  which  the  Bozdar 

the  mouth  of  the  Muni ;  and  to  regions  farther  rightly  surmised  led  from  their  position  to  the 

south  there  are  conflicting  claims  by  all  these  Kedarzai  village  in  the  plains  below.     We  fol- 

powers  and  Portugal.    The  Spaniards  have  lowed  both ;  the  main  body  of  the  force  took 

taken  possession  of  the  coast  of  the  Sahara,  the  road,  and  a  smaller  party  of  the  First  Sikhs, 

from  Cape  Bigador  in  the  north  to  Cape  Blanco  which  I  accompanied,  pushed  their  way  along 

in  the  south,  and  have  placed  there  three  sta-  the  cliffs.    The  latter  were  the  flrst  to  reach 

tions  aa  places  of  supply  for  the  fishing  fiotilla  the  Eedarzai  position,  coming  suddenly  to  a 

of  the  Canary  Isles,  and  stations  for  the  send-  point  commanding  it  just  as  the  front  attack 

ing  of  trading  expeditions  among  the  Berber  from  below  was  beginning  to  develop.     It 

tribes  of  the  western  Sahara.  needed  but  one  volley  from  the  advanced  guard 

The  work  of  African  exploration  has  sus-  of  the  Sikhs  (about  fifty  men)  to  scatter  the 

taioed  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Gustav  whole  Eedarzai  force."    The  height  of  the 

Nachtigal,  who  died  at  sea,  April  19,  of  mala-  mountain  Eaisarghar  was  found  to  be  11,800 

ria  contraoted  during  his  travels,  at  the  age  of  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

fifty-one.     He  was  one  of  the  most  successful  The  Zhob  Valley  Expedition  surveyed  6,000 

of  discoverers,  his  work  being  mainly  in  the  square  miles  in  southeast  Afghanistan,  hitherto 

region  of  eastern  Soudan.  unexamined. 

ida« — ^Tbe  report  of  the  Indian  Survey  De-  Sir  Robert  Sandeman's  expedition  took  the 
partment  for  186S-'84  shows  a  great  amount  region  of  the  Eharan  Desert  in  southwestern 
of  work  accomplished,  much  of  it  in  countries  Beloochistan.  One  great  difficulty  experienced 
subject  to  native  princes,  often  hostile,  and  was  that  of  finding  camping-places  convenient 
never  disposed  to  aid  explorations  in  any  way.  to  supplies  of  fresh  water,  much  of  the  water 
The  report  of  the  survey  of  the  Takht-i-Sulei-  in  the  region  being  salt 
man,  in  Afghanistan,  shows  the  difficulties  at-  Mr.  Roberts  worked  in  and  about  Sikhim  on 
tending  that  part  of  the  work :  "  At  Pazai  the  the  Himalayan  frontier,  and  the  report  of  his 
force  faced  the  western  side  of  the  mountain,  expedition  furnishes  new  details  concerning 
nearly  opporite  the  southern  Takht  peak,  and  the  great  mountains  of  the  range.  A  full 
a  small  narrow  path  up  a  steep  spur  leading  to  description  is  given  of  the  famous  lake  of 
a  defile  through  the  stupendous  cliffs  that  sur-  Thibet,  called  by  the  natives  Yamdok  Cbo,  or 
rounded  its  summit  showed  the  way  to  the  top  Scorpion  Lake,  but  known  to  us  as  Lake 
of  the  mountain.  Such  a  pathway  would  have  Piahte  or  Palti.  The  native  name  is  given  on 
been  difficult  enough  at  any  time,  but  it  was  account  of  the  resemblance  of  the  lake  in  shape 
now  held  by  the  Kedarzai  section  of  the  She-  to  a  scorpion,  and  the  explorer  thinks  the 
rani  tribe,  who  had  built  formidable  '  sangas '  Thibetans  must  have  had  maps  of  the  lake  to 
and  other  barriers  across  the  defile,  and  were  discover  the  resemblance.  It  is  described  aa 
prepared  to  defend  it  to  the  last  extremity.  A  exceedingly  beautiful,  surrounded  with  mount- 
survey  reconnaissance,  however,  asdsted  by  ains  except  at  the  east,  where  the  lake  is  eib* 
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tered  bj  a  tributary  which  drams  the  *'  Starrj  priests ;  it  emits  a  perfbme  in  bumiii^,  and  is  in  oom- 

PlaittB,"  or  ''Plains  of  Heaven  "—a  great  ex-  "?2?.''^  ^^  rich  and  poor  iJike.    The  water  for  the 

t.nt  of  rich  pasture-Iand,  covered  with  cattle  Sg^, twIvV^n^e^^n^^            '^^^^^ 

horses,  and  beasts  of  the  chase.     Villages  and  subdivided  into  many  straaznleta ;  these  rilla  feed  eev- 

monasteries  nestle  aronnd  the  shores  at  the  foot  eral  Bballow  wells  for  the  oae  of  the  people,  and  evunt- 

of  the  mountains,  and  one  of  the  roost  beau-  ^^7  diBchargo  their  surplus  to  the  south  at  Yut>k 

tiful  views  of  the  lake  takes  in  a  small  island    i^^^^^l^;,^'^ *^^  ^'^  emphasis,  the 

with  a  monastery  near  the  southern  shore.  ^*     isno  wnger 

A  map  of  the  lake  has  been  made  by  the  ^^^  ^  ^.,^^  rJ^^^^,^^  "presents  an 

Lama,  a  native  explorer  connected  with  the  e^^onnous  pile  of  lofty  buildings,  covering  a 

survey.    He  describes  the  climate  of  Thibet  jectangle  of  about  four  hundred  yards  m  length 

as  delightful  in  summer.    The  land  is  cov-  ^^  «>™«  two   hundred  yards  in  width,  sur- 

ered  either  with  crops  or  with  luxuriant,  wav-  mounted  at  mtervals  by  five  gilded  Gebis  (like 

ing  grass,  or  velvety  turf.    Streams  flow  in  f,^^^^  tent  with  a  single  pole)  which,  spark- 

every  valley.    In  winter  the  cold  is  intense,  '^°»  ^^  ^^^  sunlight,  present  a  dazzling  and 

and  biting  winds  sweep  over  the  land  inces-  gorgwus  spectacle,  visible  for  miles  around, 

santly,  fiUmg  the  air  with  dust,  and  whistling  I*^«  celebrated  monastery  w  not  only  the  resi- 

tbrough  the  iU-made  doors  and  windows.    The  ^«°<f  ^}  ^}^  /^*«^??"  ^^^^  Lama^,  or 

natives  are  averse  to  taking  animal  life,  and  S!?.®JP"®*?  ?J  theBuddlusts  spread  over  Great 

consequently  game  is  very  abundant.  T'*'^^^  ^^  Mongolia,  but  it  contams  the  re- 

StiU  further  particulars  regarding  Thibet  mains  of  all  the  Dalw  Lmias  deceased  for  cent- 

have  been  gathered  from  the  Pundit  A J,'»®!   P?»^     ^he  buildings   form  one   solid 

K ,  who  made  a  four  yearsMoumey  through  ^[^^^^  ™^"»  *<>.  canons  heights,  at  different 

eastern    Thibet,  having  been  instructed  and  places  representingsometimes as  many  as  seven 

sent  out  by  the  English.    He  carried  through  SJ?"^  ^^  ^^^,^'    ^^^  contain  yanous  images, 

his  work  with  great  care  and  faithfulness.  T"®  monster  image  to  the  god  Jamba  is  repre- 

Though  more  than  two  years  have  passed  since  ?^9*^^  **  S^  prodigious  dimensions.  The  figure 

his  journey  was  finished,  his  reports  have  been  "  internally  of  clay,  and  is  well  gilded  exter- 

kept  from  publication  by  the  Indian  Govern-  i^^^'  ^\^?  seated  on  a  platform  on  the  ground, 

ment,  for  poUtical  reasons.    A  report  has,  how-  Jj^'''  «°^  l*«  ImwJi  pawing  successively  through 

ever,  been  prepared  by  the  deputy  surveyor-  J^®  second  and  third  floors,  terminates  in  a 

general  in  charge  of  the  surveys  of  India  from  J®'^®'©^  and  capped  noonster  head  above  the 

the  answers  made  by  A K to  questions  ****®' .  f  ^^^    ^°  ^  "*®  ,^f^^%  *"? .  Pf  ^^'S™ 

put  to  him  in  person.   He  thus  describes  Lh&sa,  are  Mid  to  be  seventy  or  eighty  feet  high.    The 

the  capital  of  Thibet,  on  the  Ki  Chu  river :  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^«  *°^»  described : 

As  to  the  Dalai  Lama,  never  dying  yet  being  sao- 


ohjccts  and  almost  in  contact  with  them  lies  the  plinhments  be  may  acquire,  the  Dalai  Lama  need  never 
lay  city  of  Lh&sa,  composed  of  booses  two  or  three  exhibit  them,  for  he  i»  taught  to  be  chaiy  of  speech, 
stories  high,  touching  one  another,  and  crowded  ev-  and,  indeed,  necessity  compels  this  course,  since  his 
erywhereoy  Thibetans  (Bodpas  and  Khampos  fiur  in  worshipers  are  in  thousands,  and  it  is  only  to  tbofe 
the  majority),  Chinese,  Nepaulef>e,  Kashmins  (includ-  who  are  wealthy  or  of  high  degree  that  he  can  idBbrd 
ing  a  few  Mohammedans  from  Hindoetan,  chiefly  from  to  address  even  a  brief  sentence  or  two.  This  is  al- 
Pacna).  and  Mongolians.  Of  all  these  nationalities  ways  done  in  a  deep,  hoane  voice,  acquired  by  tnin- 
the  Thibetans,  or  natives  of  the  country,  alone  have  ing,  in  order  to  convey  the  idea  that  it  emanatea  from 
their  women  witii  them,  excepting  a  few  instances  of  maturity  and  wisdom.  Seated  cross-legged  on  a  ^lat- 
travelinsr  Mongolians  who  may  oe  accompanied  by  form  Home  six  feet  high,  he  is  dressed  toM)  worshiped 
their  wives  between  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  in  the  usual  colors  of  the  priesthood  (i.  e.,  red  and  rel- 
*'  kafilas.**  This  part  of  Lh4sa,  or  the  cit^  proper,  low),  and  with  bare  arms,  as  required  of  all  Biidi&ist 
covers  an  area  of  less  than  half  a  sauore  mile.  The  priests,  and  holda  a  rod,  from  the  end  of  wluch  hang 
houses  are  two  or  throe  stories  high  and  mostly  in  strips  of  silk,  white,  red,  yellow,  green,  and  blue, 
blocks,  around  a  quadrangle  that  is  open  above  and  is  The  pilgrim  coming  m  at  the  entrance-door  advances 
entered  by  a  side  doorway ;  as  said,  they  touch  one  with  folded  hands  as  if  in  prayer,  and,  resting  his  head 
another.  ukI  are  crowded  with  occupants,  who  live  against  the  edge  of  the  platform  above  him,  mentally 
peaceably  in  oonti^ous  dwellings,  diffcreuces  of  race  and  hsstily  repeats  the  petitions  he  would  have  grant- 
and  customs  notwithstanding.  The  roo&  are  all  cov-  ed.  Thet^e  unuttcred  prayers  the  Daliu  Lama  »  un- 
ered  in  with  earth,  and  this  is  a  sufficient  protection  dcrstood  to  comprehend  intuitively.  He  touches  the 
against  the  small  rainfall,  which  oomes  down  mostly  pilgrim* s  head  with  the  bunch  of  silk  in  token  of  his 
in  July  and  August  The  city  at  all  times  contains  a  Dlcssing,  and  the  worshiper  is  hurried  out  al  the 
large  number  of  traders  with  goods  from  various  di-  exit-door  by  attendants,  only  too  happy  if  ha  has 
rectjons,  including  Hindoetan.  The  article  most  largo-  passed,  say^  half  a  minute  in  the  vidmty  of  the  great 
ly  imported  is  tea,  which  is  brought  almost  exclusive-  priest.  Tois  is  the  common  procedure.  Persons  of 
ly  from  China,  and  is  always  made  up  in  the  form  of  rank  or  substance  are  permitted  to  mount  the  plat- 
bricks.  Manuncturea  in  Lb^  itself  are  few  and  only  ibrm  and  to  ^rform  obeisance,  there  receiving  the 
small  in  amount,  the  curing  of  akins  being  about  the  required  blessing  by  actual  touch  of  the  Dalai  Liuna's 
mort  important.  There  is  also  a  fragrant  slow-match,  hands ;  subsequently  suoh  worshiper  may  be  allowed 
called  ^*poi, "  made  here  solely  by  the  ^^  dabas,''  or  a  seat  below  the  platform,  where  a  few  hoaiM  utter^ 
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ances  of  ioqniry  may  be  addrofwed  to  him  by  the  Da-  territory  of  the  Bor  Khamptis,  on  the  northern 

Ui  Lama,  and  he  may  be  also  given  some  food.  Irrawaddy,  which  has  not  been  reached  before 

Polyandriam  still  preTails,  though  it  has  de-  since  Wilcoz^s  joamey  in  1827 ;  here  he  turned 

clined  to  a  large  extent  in  the  cities.    The  bade  to  avoid  being  detained  by  high  water, 

people  are  very  social,  and  fond  of  dining  in  The  land  is  well  cultivated,  and  opium  is  raised 

great  companies  in  the  §ahhang$y  or  hotels,  in  large  quantities.    The  capital  is  Pedan.    The 

some  of  which  in  Uiiba  can  accommodate  two  silver-mines  northeast  of  the  capital  are  worked 

hundred  people  at  one  time.    They  drink  a  by  the  Ebamungs,  a  half-subject  race, 

fermentea  liquor  from  babyhood  up,  but  are  The  latest  report  from  Col.  Prejevalski  gives 

seldom  drunk.    In  summer  they  are  fond  of  accountsof  his  movements  up  to  the  Ist  of  July, 

picnicking  under  the  trees  throughout  the  long  He  could  not  enter  Thibet  over  the  Eerige 

days.    Notwithstanding  their  social  tenden-  mountains,  because  the  Chinese  had  blockaded 

cies,  the  citizens  manage  to  pick  up  a  comfort-  the  roads  and  destroyed  the  bridges ;  and  the 

able  living,  chiefly  by  trade,  and  besides,  to  horses  could  not  cross  by  the  passes.    With  the 

observe  the  requirements  that  residence  in  the  exception  of  the  Chinese,  he  found  the  people 

holy  city  imposes.     Lh&sa  is  encircled  by  a  friendly  to  Russia.    He  hoped  to  be  able  soon 

road.    Tlus  is  broad  and  well  made,  and  de-  to  cross  the  mountains  between  the  Eeri  and 

fines  the  limits  witbin  which  all  those  must  the  Chotan,  and  follow  up  the  Chotan. 

reside  who  wish  to  make  sure  of  a  happy  state  Gold  has  recently  been  found  on  the  Chinese 

hereafter.     This  road  is  called  Ling  Ehor ;  side  of  the  Amoor  in  such  abundance  that  the 

witbin  its  circuit  no  blood  may  be  shed,  and  so  name  "  New  California  "  has  been  applied  to 

the  butchers  and  slaughter-houses  are  placed  the  place.    The  gold-fever  has  spread  so  that 

without.    The  day  is  recognized  as  begun  when  several  thousand  workmen  are  already  gath- 

a  loud  report,  as  if  from  a  cannon,  issues  from  ered.    They  have  chosen  officers,  have  a  strict 

the  vicinity  of  the  Amban's  residence.    This  systemof  lynch  law,  and  punish  a  revolver-shot 

happens  about  4  a.  m.,  and  also  at  9  or  10  p.  m.  with  200  lashes. 

After  the  morning  report  the  people  are  to  be  The  opening  of  Corea  to  foreigners  has  been 

seen  in  dense  crowds  on  the  Ling  Ehor,  all  taken  advantage  of  by  explorers,  among  them 

moving  in  one  direction,  as  the  hands  of  a  the  German  geologist,  Dr.  C.  Gottsche,  and  the 

watch,  aa  laid  down  by  their  religion.    A  English  vice-consul,  W.  R.  Carles.    The  report 

similar  circuit  is  made  by  the  devout  in  the  of  the  latter  gives  many  particulars  regarding 

evening,   to  say  nothing  of  smaller  circuits  the  products  and  commercial  values  of  the  coun- 

around    Jhio  (called    Bar   Ehor)  and  other    try,  as  do  also  A.  W.  D ^s*' Notes  on  Corea." 

shrines.     At  least,  this  is  imperative  on  com-  An  examination  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula 

mon  folk.    As  to  the  great  and  wealthy,  they  has  been  made  by  the  engineer  F.  Deloncle, 

urge  that  their  presence  would  only  interfere  who  passed  from  Singira  on  the  east  coast  to 

with  the  piety  of  the  people,  so  they  engage  the  lagoon  Tale-sab,  separated  from  the  Gulf 

substitutes,  who,  however,  are  rigorously  re-  of  Siam  by  the  island  of  Taotalem,  reached  the 

quired  to  circumambulate  for  their  masters,  water-shed  of  the  Luang  mountains  along  the 

But,  whether  it  is  done  in  person  or  by  proxy,  river  Elong  Talung,  and  arrived  by  way  of  the 

a  careful  reckoning  is  kept  of  the  number  of  Tsang  at  the  Bay  of  Bengal.    His  examination 

circuits  performed.  of  the  rock-formations  indicates  the  presence 

Among  the  geographical  problems  sought  to  of  gold,  tin,  and  iron-ore. 

be  solved  in  Thibet  are  those  relating  to  the  Merchants  interested  in  the  Siberian  trade 

headwaters  and  water-sheds  of  the  Irrawaddy  still  continue  their  attempts  to  establish  a  prac- 

and  the  Brahmapootra.    Inferences  from  the  ticable  route  by  sea  between  Siberia  ana  Eu- 

acooant  of  A E make  it  probable  that  rope,  notwithstanding  the  ill-success  of  former 

the  water-shed  of  the  Irrawaddy  is  the  Zayul-  efforts.    A  petition  sent  in  to  the  Government 

Ehanung  range  of  mountuns,  and  that  the  by  a  number  of  houses  interested  in  the  trade 

Sanpoa   river  is  identical  with  the  Dihang,  asks  that  all  wares  taken  into  Siberia  through 

one  of  the  largest  tributaries  of  the  Brahma-  the  Polar  Sea  be  made  free  of  duty.    Alexan- 

pootra,  though  the  river  has  not  been  followed  der  Sibiriakoff,  who  is  constantly  working  for 

for  ita  enUre  length,  the  upper  portion  having  the  progress  of  Siberia,  has  interested  himself 

been  known  as  the  Sanpou  and  the  lower  as  in  these  attempts  to  establish  communication 

the  Dihang,  if  the  inference  is  correct.  by  sea,  as  well  as  in  the  new  route  over  the 

The  roads  of  Thibet  are  infested  with  rob-  northern  Ural.    In  July  he  started  from  Arch- 

bers,  known  as  Dokpas,  or  dwellers  in  black  angel  in  his  steamer,  "  A.  E.  NordenskiOld,"  but 

tents,  who  roam  about  in  large  bands,  ofTering  met  with  such  compact  masses  of  ice  in  tlie 

to  trade  and  seeking  opportunities  for  plunder,  Eara  Sea  that  he  was  obliged  to  return  in  the 

so  that  it  is  oustoraary  for  travelers  to  go  in  middle  of  August.     His  other  steamer,  the 

companies,  all  armed  with  spear,  matchlock,  ^*Obi,''  had  taken  a  cargo  to  the  Petohora, 

and  sword.  from  which  it  is  to  be  transported  by  the  new 

In  January  Col.  Woodthorpe  made  a  journey  route  over  the  Ural  to  a  tributary  of  the  Obi. 

across  the  water-shed  between  the  Brahmapoo-  The  project  for  concentrating  on  the  island 

tra  and  the  Irrawaddy,  in  the  land  of  the  Singpo.  of  Saghalien  the  criminals  sentenced  to  hard  la- 

Croflsing  by  a  pass  8,000  feet  high,  he  entered  the  bor  in  Siberia,  is  severely  criticised,  principally 
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on  the  ground  that  the  island  is  unable  to  sap-  the  expedition  will  fill  a  gap  in  the  knowledge 

port  a  penal  colony  like  that  proposed.    In  a  of  the  geography  of  Greenland,  and  famish  in- 

report  made  in  1882  it  was  said  that  1,080  teresting  scientific  facts,  especially  in  the  de- 

de^atin  were  under  caltivation  in  northern  partmentof  ethnography,  since  the  ten  montbs^ 

Saghallen,  and  several  thousand  more  were  to  sojourn  among  remote  tribes  of  heathen  Green- 

be  taken  up  the  next  year;  but  the  official  re-  landers  gave  opportunity  for  close  observation 

port  of  Surveyor  Earaulowsky  reports  only  of  their  mode  of  life. 

510  detjatin  in  the  beginning  of  1884.    There  Much  doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to  the 

are  700  families  of  former  convicts  idready  new  islands  discovered  in  the  Spitzbergen  Sea 

there,  who  can  scarcely  live  upon  the  poverty-  in  1884,  by  Johannesen  and  Andreaseen.    It 

stricken  soil ;  and  560  men  were  to  be  settled  was  thought  that,  if  t^ey  were  there,  they 

there  during  the  year  as  colonists.    The  con-  could  not  have  been  overlooked  by  other  sea- 

dition  of  the  criminals  in  the  prisons  is  made  men ;  and  that  as  King  Karl  Land  was  de- 

especially  miserable  by  want  of  discipline,  by  scribed  in  1872  as  rising  in  three  hills,  which 

violeoce,  and  deficient  support.  looked  like  separate  islands  at  a  distance,  the 

The  presence  of  the  Russians  is  said  by  the  supposed  islands  might  be  only  the  two  east- 
author  of  a  book  of  sketches  of  travel,  ^^  Eo-  erly  hills.  But  the  positive  assurances  of  the 
lymsk  to  Yakutsk,'*  to  have  made  a  remarka-  two  navigators  and  their  crews  that  no  such 
ble  change  in  the  population  on  the  Indigirka.  mistake  could  have  been  made,  as  well  as  their 
Tribes  once  numerous  there  have  retreated  to  descriptions,  which  do  not  apply  to  King  Karl 
the  mountains,  and  epidemic  diseases  which  Land,  leave  little  doubt  of  the  reality  of  the 
have  broken  out  among  them  have  extended  discovery. 

to  the  Russians.  The  city  of  Saschiwersk  is  According  to  the  report  of  Dr.  F.  Boas,  on 
completely  deserted.  At  the  end  of  the  seven-  his  researches  in  Baffin  Land,  some  changes 
ties  it  was  an  inhabited  place.  The  greater  will  be  necessitated  in  the  maps  of  that  region, 
abundance  of  fish  in  the  lower  courses  of  the  Home  Bay,  particularly,  whicn  has  been  sup- 
Kolyma,  Indigirka,  and  Tana,  has  also  had  a  posed  to  extend  far  inland,  disappears  almost 
tendency  to  draw  the  population  northward,  entirely.  This  is  not  strange,  however,  nnce 
Some  of  the  tribes  have  been  impoverished  by  the  maps  are  based  on  observations  made  from 
diseases  among  their  cattle,  and  have  been  ships  some  87  kilometres  from  shore,  nearer 
driven  from  their  homes  by  the  necessity  of  approach  being  barred  by  the  masses  of  ice 
seeking  a  living  in  some  other  way — as  fishers,  that  pass  along  this  coast  on  their  way  to 
hunters,  or  ivory-seekers,  in  a  half-nomadio  Davis  Strait. 

existence.    The  region  of  Kolymsk  was  lately  Daring  the  year  an  important  supplementary 

for  six  years  without  a  single  physician.    The  volume  to  the  work  on  the  Vera  Expedition 

post-routes  are  so  infested  by  lawless  Cossacks  has  been  published   by  Yon   Nordenakidld, 

that  the  finest  meadows  and  fishing-places  near  throngh  Brockhaos  in  Leipsic,  **  Studies  and 

the  roads  are  left  unused.  Researches  occasioned  by  my  Travels  in  the 

Arctic  RcglMih — Very  little  has  been  done  in  Extreme  North."  It  is  made  up  of  chapters 
1885  in  the  way  of  Arctic  exploration,  though  by  Nordenski5ld  and  his  co-workera,  giving 
some  books  and  articles  of  interest  on  recent  the  scientific  results  of  their  observations — bo- 
expeditions  have  been  published.  The  schoon-  tanic,  geologic,  so6logic,  and  sociologio.  The 
er  **  William  Barent,"  which  has  made  an  Arc-  third  section  is  devoted  to  NordenskiOld's  fa- 
tic  voyage  every  summer  since  1878,  made  none  vorite  theme— the  geologic  signifioanoe  of  the 
this  year,  it  having  been  decided  to  collect  fall  of  cosmic  matter  on  the  earth.  His  theory, 
funds  for  a  steamship  instead.  if  accepted,  would  cause  a  complete  reydntion 
.  But  an  expedition  was  sent  oat  in  1884  in  the  science  of  ffeology  as  it  is  now  nnder- 
from  Denmark  to  examine  the  coast  of  East  stood.  It  is  that  the  euth  has  been  formed  in 
Greenland,  consisting  of  Capt.  G.  Holm,  Lieut  the  course  of  ases  by  the  aggregation  of  cold 
Garde,  the  Norwegian  geologist  Knutsen,  and  and  mostly  solid  cosmic  particles. 
the  botanist  Eberlin.  The  work  began  in  Other  books  that  have  appeared  daring  the 
the  spring  of  1884,  and  the  explorers  reached  year  on  Arctic  discoveries  are  G.  W.  Melville^s 
Copenhagen  in  October,  1885.  Notwithstand-  ^'In  the  Lena  Delta,"  and  *^The  Reecne  of 
ing  the  unfavorable  condition  of  the  ice  in  the  Greely,"  by  W.  8.  Schley,  commander  of  the 
early  summer  of  1884,  the  travelers  reached  Relief  expedition,  and  Prof.  J.  R.  Soley,  of  the 
a  point  much  higher  than  that  touched  by  United  States  Navy. 

Capt.  Graah,  in  1829.    This  stretch  of  coast  Lieut.  Greely  believes   that  the  route  by 

was  taken  possession  of  as  Christian  IX.  Land.  Franz-Josef  Luid  is  the  one  that  offers  the 

The  explorers  built  a  cabin  for  winter  quarters  greatest  number  of  favorable  conditions  for 

not  far  from  Cape  Dan,  in  the  midst  of  a  na-  the  prosecution  of  Arctic  research — a  safe  har^ 

tive  population  of  about  400,  whom  they  found  bor,  ice  smooth  and  sound  for  sledges,  game  in 

in  a  more  primitive  condition  than  the  west  tolerable  abundance,  and  a  chance  for  escape  in 

Oreenlanders  at  the  arrival  of  Egedes  in  1721.  case  the  ship  has  to  be  abandoned. 

They  found  no  ruins  of  the  old  Icelandic  colony  Cortral  iMttau — In  the  spring  of  1885  a  party 

^*  Osterbygd,"  although  they  examined  sll  the  of  American  travelers  made  the  ascent  of  the 

fiords  throughout  the  region.    The  reports  of  volcano  Irazo,  in  Costa  Rica,  11,500  feet  hl^ 
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After  desoribing  the  magnifioent  panorama  diffionltj  from  the  ice.  Although  the  move<- 
they  enjojed  on  reaching  the  crater,  one  of  ments  of  the  ice  vary  greatly  from  year  to  year, 
tiiem  writes :  it  is  believed  that  the  bay  and  strait  can  be  nav- 
Weplewod  through  the  Mhtt  that  were  almMtnp  to  ^^  without  danger  from  July  to  October 
the  honos*  knees  toward  thecnter  of  the  voloanowhioh  by  vessels  properly  buiJt.  Ihe  mmeral  wealth 
vavned  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  peak.  Followinff  of  the  region  is  said  to  be  very  great,  compris- 
the  crest  ofaridgo  of  pumice-stone  and  ashes,  which  inflr  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  asbestus, 
had  been  thrown  out  in  ages  past,  and  were  as  regu-  manganese,  mica,  graphite,  laailite,  and  an- 
l;irl7  piled  as  if  the  hands  of  men  had  dumped  them  ***«»»*6""''«^  rm*  ©'"r"*:^  ~  *  *~'  "^  "** 
thefe,  we  looked  down  on  one  side  into  a  gorge  8,000  thracite  coal.  The  fisheries  also  «ad  the  for- 
feit deep,  to  the  foot  of  which  a  stone  would  roll  with-  trade,  hitherto  monopolized  by  the  Hudson  Bay 
out  meeting  an  impediment,  and  on  the  other  into  Company,  offer  great  possibilities  for  the  future. 
a  basin  formed  by  the  mountain-side,  and  the  hwps  ^  ^^^  ^^^p  ^f  ^^  Northwestern  Territories 
ot  ashes  that  hiv  in  a  re^lar  wmdrow  around  it,  a  ^r  n^^-^^T-Ti  t-u^  ^.^»;.,^»  ^#  u'«..;4^^k«  -v-u 
b^Hin  about  600  feet  deep  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ?^p^^  «Sf  ^«  province  of  Manitoba,  pub- 
across  frnm  the  top  of  one  bank  to  the  top  of  the  lisbed  at  Ottawa,  snows  some  considerable 
other.  The  bottom  was  honey-oombed  with  cratera,  changes  from  former  maps  in  the  hydrography 
where  it  looked  as  if  the  earth  had  broken  through  of  the  provinces  of  Athabasca,  Alberta,  Sas- 

lS«ir^««  I'^f;/ iI«r«.nf^ySnH  Z  &iJ^I  katchewan,  and  Assiniboia,  as  well  as  in  the  re- 

these  craters,  some  of  tnem  centuries  old,  the  last  ana  .       l  j.           t    i.   -nr*      •            j  tt    i        r» 

largest  having  opened  within  the  memory  of  living  S^on  between  Lake  Winnipeg  and  Hudson  Bay. 

men.   The  older  ones  were  black  and  half  filled  with  Lake  Itasca,  which  has  been  distinguished 

ashes  caat  from  those  of  later  origin,  while  the  **  new  as  the  head  of  the  Mississippi  river  for  fifty 

one,"  as  the  guide  called  it,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  -ears,   must,   it  seems,  yield  that  distinction 

century  old,  was  bottomless  as  tar  as  we  could  see,  ;^  «  «««ii   i-Wa   <^Ko..,4>  «   ^l^^  <,w^a  ^   \^^\e  :« 

and  ite  waAs  were  yeUow  with  sulphur  and  whiti  J®  *  «m«ll  ^^  *^^°>,*  ?^®  "^1  *  *^^M? 

with  half-buraed  limestone ;  the  ashes  were  fresh  and  length  by  a  mile  m  width,  lymg  farther  south, 

crisp,  and  there  were  no  signs  of  vegetation  for  a  dis*  discovered  by  Oapt.  Glazier  and  named  for 

tanceofa  thousand  feet  or  more  down  the  outside  bank,  him.    Lake  Itasca  is  composed  of  three  arms, 

against  which  the  wind  was  constantly  blowing,  an  J  extending  in  the  form  of  a  trefoil,  having  a 

where  one  would  thmk  it  would  lodge  dust  and  seeds  7  ^^^^         :i          a        T      \^     -aIi.   % 

from  the  forests  so  near  and  numerous.    The  waU  of  length  of  five  miles  and  an  average  width  of  a 

ashM  arose  at  least  609  and  in  some  places  600  feet  mile  and  a  half.    The  upper  or  southern  end 

around  the  crater,  and  the  guide,  who  said  he  had  of  its  middle  arm  apparently  terminated  in  a 

visited  tiie  pUce  at  intervals  durmg  the  last  thirteen  g^amp,  which  might  easily  have  deceived  any 

years,  said  that  most  of  them  had  accumulated  since  ^«^  ^*ll  #».»:i;«.  «rUK  *\^J ^^,,w^^^'^      R«f  nuZ^ 

the  ii^t  eruption,  six  yeare  ago.  0^«  ^^^  '?°H\"^,^^^  V"^,  country.     But  Che- 

no-wa-gesio,  Oapt.  Glaziers  Indian  gmde,  who 

llirfb  Aafrica* — ^The  surveying  party  sent  out  had  for  years  usisd  the  region  of  these  lakes  for 
to  explore  Lake  Mistassini  in  Labrador  have  his  hunting-grounds,  readily  made  his  waj 
oompleted  their  work  successfully.  The  lake  through  the  reeds  and  rushes  at  the  mouth  of 
proves  to  be  considerably  smaller  than,  has  been  the  oonneotmg  stream.  Lake  Glazier  at  its  out- 
supposed,  having  a  length  of  120  miles  and  an  let  presents  another  barricade  of  reeds,  through 
average  breadth  of  20  miles.  It  contains  sev-  which  the  party  made  their  way  in  their  ca- 
eral  islands  nearly  as  large  as  Orleans  Island  at  noes.  The  connecting  stream  is  small  and  swift, 
Quebec,  on  some  of  which  are  large  lakes.  The  and  Lake  Glazier,  which  has  an  elevation  of 
Indians  are  supplied  with  prayer  and  hymn  perhaps  three  feet  above  Lake  Itasca,  is  not 
books  and  Testaments,  printed  in  the  Oree  swampy,  like  other  small  lakes  in  the  vicini- 
language,  with  characters  resembling  stenog-  ty.  The  shores  are  rocky  and  wooded,  and 
raphy,  prepared  by  Bishop  Horden,  of  Mooso-  the  waters,  fed  from  springs,  are  clear  and 
oee,  whose  headquarters  are  at  Mooee  Fort  on  pure.  It  would  be  nearly  a  perfect  oval,  but 
James  Bay.  a  rooky  promontory  that  projects  into  the 

The  Arctic  steamer  '*  Alert"  arrived  at  Hall-  southern  end  gives  it  the  form  of  a  heart    A 

fax  Oct.  18,  bringing  back  the  party  of  observ-  small  stream  lows  into  the  lake  on  either  side 

era  sent  oat  by  the  Dominion  Government  last  the  promontory ;  the  western  and  longer  one 

year  to  make  observations  in  Hudson  Bay  and  has  been  named  £zcelsior  creek,  because  it 

Strait.    The  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  brings  down  the  highest  waters  of  the  river; 

ascertain  whether  that  route  to  the  ocean  could  the  other,  £agle  creek,  partly  from  patriotic 

be  profitably  taken  by  the  commerce  of  the  considerations,  partly  because  large  numbers 

Northwest.    The  temperature  was  found  to  be  of  eagles  were  seen  about  it    A  third  stream, 

higher  than  was  expected;  the  lowest  monthly  Union  creek;  enters  the  lake  near  its  outlet 

average  was  80^  below  zero.    As  r^B^ards  the  Several  parties  of  explorers  have  been  at 

movemeDts  of  the  ice,  the  season  was  kter  than  work  in  Alaska  this  year,  following  up  the  prin- 

aanaL    The  steamer  stuck  for  three  weeks  in  a  cipal  rivers  and  examining  the  resources  of  the 

field  of  ice  that  came  down  from  Davis  Strait,  country.    The  most  important  is  that  undertak- 

and  had  to  be  sent  to  St  John^s  for  repairs.  It  en  for  the  exploration  of  the  Oopper  river,  un- 

afterward  passed  through  the  floating  ice  com-  der  the  direction  of  Lieut  H.  J.  Allen.    He  was 

log  down  from  Hudson  Bay  without  unusual  accompanied  by  Sergeants  Robinson  and  T.  W. 

difficulty.   Three  sailing-vessels  during  the  time  Fickett,  of  the  United  States  Si^ual  Oorps.    The 

passed  directiy  on  through  the  center  of  the  party  ascended  the  river  to  its  source,  500  miles, 

strait  bat  tbe  "  Alert,"  having  to  relieve  men  at  and  examined  some  of  its  tributaries.    Along 

various  points  along  the  shores,  met  with  more  its  upper  course  are  several  active  volcanoes, 
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desoribed  as  capped  with  snow,  lined  with  ice,  Btreams  break  out  here  and  there  from  the 

thousands  of  feet  high,  and  presenting  a  mag-  sides. 

nificent  spectacle  when  in  a  state  of  eruption.  Recent  exploration  of  the  head-waters  of 
^fter  examining  the  Oopper  and  its  tributaries,  the  Ucayali  river  in  Pern,  by  the  engineer 
the  explorers  crossed  the  Alaskan  range,  and  Samanez,  promises  to  result  in  improred  fa- 
traveled  for  800  miles  along  the  course  of  the  cilities  for  communication  in  the  region  of  the 
Tannak.  Then  crossing  by  a  portage  to  the  upper  Amazon,  and  open  a  convenient  water- 
Kuokuk,  they  descended  that  stream  750  miles  way  for  the  export  of  the  ores  from  the  prov- 
to  the  Yukon,  which  they  followed  to  its  mouth,  ince  of  Guzco. 
having  spent  eight  months  on  the  Journey.  According  to  the  truce  between  Chili  ard 

Small  bands  of  Indians  were  found  scattered  Bolivia  of  Nov.  29,  1884,  the  territory  of  Me- 

about  the  region  visited,  who  gain  a  precarious  JiUones  remains  in  possession  of  Chili.    The 

living  by  fishing.    Copper  aod  iron  abound;  boundary  extends  from  the  source  of  the  Rio 

small  deposits  of  gold  and  silver  ore  were  dis-  Loa,  at  the  volcano  Sua,  across  the  lagoon  of 

covered ;  a  good  quality  of  coal  that  was  found  Ascotan  and  the  summit  of  the  volcanoes  Ca- 

gave  indications  of  being  abundant.    Several  bana  and  licancaur  to  Sapalequi  or  Sapalesi. 

new  fossil  animals  and  one  new  living  species.  The  Indians  having  been  driven  from  the 

a  kind  of  sheep  or  goat,  were  found  by  Lieut,  southem  pampas  of  the  Argentine  Republic 

Allen.    Bis  report^  with  the  maps  and  charts  southwara  over  the  Rio  Negro,  the  region  is 

of  the  region,  will  be  of  great  value.  partly  open  to  settlers,  though  the  neighbor- 

Another  party  of  explorers  were  taken  to  hood  of  the  Indians  makes  it  not  altogether 

Alaska  in  the  spring  by  the  United  States  rev-  safe  for  colonists.    A  thorough  investigation 

enue  cutter  '*  Corwin ''  from  San  Francisco,  of  the  country  was  undertaken  by  the  Minister 

and  returned  in  October.    The  explorers  di-  of  War  Yictorica^  who  sent  out  three  large 

▼ided  into  two  parties  when  they  arrived  at  parties  for  explormg,  surveying,  and  examin- 

Hotham  Inlet.    One,  under  the  command  of  mg  the  minerals,  plants,  and  animals  of  the 

Lieut  J.  C.  Cantwell,  went  up  the  Korvak  river  entire  region. 

in  a  steam-launch  as  far  as  the  rapids.  The  re-  An  examination  of  the  west  coast  of  P&ta- 
mainder  of  the  stream  had  to  be  ascended  in  gonia,  by  Capt.  Serrano,  of  the  Chilian  serv- 
Bkin  boats,  and  even  that  was  done  with  diflS-  ice,  shows  that  the  Fallos  and  Picton  channel 
culty.  About  100  miles  up  was  a  gorge  with  affords  a  safer  route  for  ships  than  the  more 
perpendicular  walls,  in  some  places  600  feet  easterly  Messier  channel  between  the  mainland 
high,  through  which  the  water  rushed  with  a  and  the  Wellington  Islands.  Capt.  Serrano 
deafening  noise.  Beyond  the  gorge  the  stream  had  previously  undertaken  an  excursion  by 
widened  again,  and,  following  it  up,  the  ex-  boat  up  the  river  Palena,  which  passes  through 
plorers  found  its  source  to  be  a  large  lake  Bur-  the  principal  range  of  the  Cordilleras  and  en- 
rounded  by  high  and  steep  mountains.  Sev-  ters  the  sea  opposite  the  southern  point  of 
eral  smaller  lakes  were  connected  with  it  A  Chiloe  Island.  After  fourteen  days*  travel,  the 
portage  was  found  connecting  the  Korvak  with  Journey  was  interrupted  at  the  second  mount- 
the  Koyoukuk,  a  branch  of  the  Yukon.  ain-chain  by  rapids,  in  w^hich  one  of  Uie  boats 

The  other  expedition  from  the  *'  Corwin  "  was  lost    He  aescribes  the  valley  of  the  river 

was  made  by  Engineer  S.  B.  McLenegan,  who  as  very  rich  and  fertile, 

passed  up  the  Nortak,  the  most  northerly  of  iutniasla* — Fears  are  entertained  for  the 

the  streams  explored,  in  a  skin  canoe,  attended  Bafety  of  the  Australian  expedition  eent  to 

by  one  seaman.    About  250  miles  from  the  New  Ouinea  by  the  Geographical  Society  of 

mouth   of  the  river  they  found  it  passing  Australia,  the  scientific  part  of  whose  mission 

through  immense  gorges  or  cafions  1,000  feet  was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Haacke.    Violent 

in  depth.    They  penetrated  400  miles  into  a  monsoons  made  the  shallows  at  the  month  of 

region  not  known  to  have  ever  been  explored  the  Aird  so  dangerous  that  the  party  betook 

before,  entirely  within  the  Arctic  Circle.  themselves  to  the  Fly  river,  designing  to  as- 

Saatk  iHttica* — Mount  Roraima,  on  the  bor^  cend  its  first  northern  tributary  and  explore 

der  between  Guiana  and  Venezuela,  baa  at  the  supposed  mountain  and  table-land  of  the 

length  been  successfully  ascended.    Everard  interior.    Cases  of  the  murder  of  white  traders 

Im  Thurm  reached  the  summit  in  December,  have  become  more  frequent  in  that  region,  and 

1884,  from  the  southern  side  (see  '^  Annuel  C^-  hence  the  anxiety  caused  by  the  want  of  recent 

clopodia  "  for  1884,  page  589).    His  report  is  intelligence. 

contained  in  the  August  number  of  the  pro-  The  papers  of  Prince  Roland  Bonaparte  on 

ceedingB  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  the  part  taken  by  the  Netherlanders  in  the  ex- 

The  ascent  is  attended  with  great  difiiculty.  ploration  of  New  Guinea  have  been  published 

The  plateau  of  the  Roraima  produces  nothing  in  a  volume,  with  accompanying  mapB.    These 

that  will  serve  for  food.    The  summit,  2,600  exploring  expeditions  were  no  doubt  under- 

metres  in  height,  is  a  desolate  sandstone  waste,  taken  to  forestall  any  attempt  at  colonization 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  swamps  in  clefts  and  annexation  by  Australia  of  the  regional 

of  the  plateaa,  there  is  not  a  trace  of  plant-  claimed  by  the  Dutch. 

life.    The  masses  of  water  that  fall  fh>m  it  By  the  agreement  between  England  and  the 

form  numerous  waterfalls,  and  Bubterranean  German  Empire,  England  gives  up  the  eastern 
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coast  of  New  Gninea  as  far  as  Haon  gnlf  on  ntes,  ohanffing  its  appearance  every  second, 

the  north,  and  the  islands  Long  and  Rook;  like  a  dissolnng  view.    It  was  one  of  the  most 

while  the  groups  of  islands  lying  opposite  the  awfally  grand  sights  I  ever  witnessed  on  the 

soQtheastem  point  of  New  Guinea,  comprising  high  seas.     As  to  the  size  of  the  island  thrown* 

the  D^Entrecasteanz  Islands,  Woodlark,  Langh-  np,  I  am  unable  to  state  correctly,  there  being 

Ian,  and  the  Louisiade  Archipelago,  are  to  be  so  much  steam  and  clouds  hanging  over  it,  but 

henceforth  in  the  possession  of  England.  I  judge  it  is  at  least  two  or  three  miles  long 

Mr.  Verbeck,  who  was  sent  by  the  Dutch  and  sixty  feet  high." 

East  Indian  Government  to  investigate  the  GEOUKaClL  SCKVSY  OF  THE  DBirnSD  STAIXGL 
causes  and  effects  of  the  eruption  of  Mount  Gesligy  aad  Btylewtlti* — ^Prior  to  the  civil  war, 
Krakatoa,  in  May,  1883,  has  finished  and  pub-  the  investigation  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
lished  bis  report.  Although  earthquakes  were  ment  of  the  geology  of  its  domain  was  either 
felt  at  the  same  time  in  Australia,  and  it  is  incidental  or  desultory.  Geologists  were  at- 
found  that  a  seismic  movement  of  the  sea-  tached  to  many  important  exploring  parties, 
bottom  in  the  whole  region  of  the  Moluccas  military,  naval,  and  civil,  and  in  a  few  in- 
occurred  simultaneously,  yet  the  disturbance,  stances  special  investigations  were  instituted 
according  to  the  results  of  the  inquiry,  was  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  mineral  re- 
volcanic  and  not  seismic.  The  theory  is  that  sources  of  tracts  of  public  land, 
large  quantities  of  water,  probably  from  the  One  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  inci- 
ocean,  were  suddenly  brought  into  contact  dental  geologic  work  was  that  connected  with 
with  incandescent  miU^r  in  the  neighborhood  the  exploration  of  the  transcontinental  rail- 
of  the  old  volcano.  According  to  Mr.  Ver-  way  routes.  In  the  years  1858-^56  five  lines 
beck's  calculations,  at  least  eighteen  cubic  kilo-  of  geologic  reconnaissance  were  thus  carried 
metres  of  matter  must  have  been  thrown  out  across  the  country,  and  these  were  supple- 
during  the  eruption:  to  give  an  idea  of  this  mented  by  numerous  more  local  examinations, 
vast  mass,  **  Nature  '^  says:  ^^  Imagine  a  box  of  A  similar  work  was  performed  in  connection 
ashes  as  large  as  Hyde  Park  and  as  high  as  the  with  the  Mexican  Boundary  Survey  (1849- 
dome  of  St^  PauPs ;  a  hundred  such  boxes  will  1855).  The  surgeon  of  Oapt.  R.  B.  Marcy's 
give  an  idea  of  the  mass  of  matter  thrown  out  expedition  to  explore  the  Red  river  of  ''  Lou- 
by  Krakatoa  in  1883.'*  It  is  estimated  that  this  isiana"  (1852)  was  also  a  geologist.  A  ge« 
mass  of  matter  was  thrown  to  a  height  of  fifty  olo^st  accompanied  Lieut.  G.  K.  Warren  in 
kilometres,  or  nearly  six  times  the  height  of  his  exploration  of  the  Dakota  country  (1855- 
Monnt  Everest.  Some  of  ttie  pumice  thrown  *57),  and  the  same  geologist  accompanied  the 
into  the  sea  was  carried  as  far  as  the  east  coast  succeeding  expeditions  under  Oapt.  W.  F.  Ray- 
of  Africa;  some  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  nolds  (1859-^60).  Oapt  John  Pope's  search 
Pacific  between  the  OaroUne  and  Marshall  Isl-  for  artesian  water  on  the  Uano  Estacado 
ands ;  and  Mr.  Verbeck  thinks  it  will  reach  the  (1855),  Lieut.  J.  0.  Ives's  exploration  of  the 
American  coast  at  Panama  early  in  1886.  The  Oolorado  river  (1857-'58),  Oapt.  J.  H.  Simp- 
theory  of  Mr.  Verbeck  of  course  presupposes  a  son^s  expedition  in  search  of  a  wagon-route 
central  fire,  and,  according  to  it,  the  earth's  through  Utah  and  Nevada  on  the  line  of  the 
crust  must  be  much  thinner  than  has  been  sup-  89th  parallel  (1859),  and  Oapt.  J.  N.  Ma- 
posed,  an  inference  Justified  by  the  vast  extent  comVs  exploration  of  the  San  Juan  country 
of  the  disturbance  caused  by  the  eruption.  (1859),  were  all  made  to  contribute  informa- 
The  explosions  were  heard  over  an  area  tion  as  to  the  geologic  structure.  In  1849  the 
amounting  to  one  fourteenth  of  the  earth^s  naval  expedition  under  Oom.  Wilkes  touched 
surface,  while  the  air- wave  set  in  motion  by  it  the  Pacino  coast  and  gave  its  geologist  an  op- 
traveled  all  around  the  globe  and  back  to  portunity  to  explore  portions  of  Washington 
Krakatoa.  It  is  held,  also,  that  the  great  tidal-  Territory  and  Oregon ;  and  still  earlier,  in  the 
wave  that  followed  was  occasioned,  not  by  years  1845  and  1846,  two  land-surveyors,  W. 
earthquake-shocks,  but  by  the  projection  into  A.  Burt  and  Bela  Hubbard,  acting  under  in- 
tbe  sea  of  great  masses  of  matter,  including  one  structions  from  the  General  Land-Office,  gath- 
side  of  the  crater  itself  ered  information  in  regard  to  the  rocks  of  the 

A  Mew  TilcaMb — ^In  October  an  immense  vol-  country  traversed  by  the  township  lines  of 

cano  arose  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  latitude  20^  linear  surveys  in  Michigan. 
2-1'  sonth,  longitude  175"*  28'  west,  fourteen       In  1834  G.  W.  Featherstonehangh  made  an 

miles  from  the  island  of  Tonga.    Mr.  H.  Ship-  examination  of  the  elevated  country  between 

ky,  United  States  consul  at  Auckland,  New  the  Missouri  and  Red  rivers,  and  in  the  folio w- 

21ealand,  writingto  the  State  Department,  says:  ing  year  he  traversed  what  was  known  as 

**  At  daylight  on  Oct.  18  we  observed  dense  Wisconsin  Territory.     His  instructions  came 

volumes  of  steam,  smoke,  and  plouds  ascend-  from  Oongress  through  the  War  Department, 

ing.     We  sailed  sufficiently  near  to  see  that  it  and  his  reports  were  addressed  to  an  officer 

was  a  submarine  volcanic  eruption.    Oonsider-  of  the  army,  but  his  work  appears  not  to  have 

ing  it  not  prudent  to  approach  any  nearer  that  been  subsidiary  to  any  military  purpose.    In 

night,  we  lay-to  nntU  morning.    We  then  ap-  1839  David  Dede  Owen  was  sent  by  the  Gen- 

proached  to  about  the  distance  of  two  miles,  eral  Land-Office  to  make  a  geologic  examina- 

Eruptioos  take  place  every  one  or  two  min-  tion  of  the  States  of  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and 
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Illinois,  and  his  work  was  resumed  in  1847  Department,  the  snpervision  of  the  work  rest- 

and  continned  for  four  years  in  Wisconsin,  ing  with  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  its  im- 

Iowa,  and  Minnesota.    In  1847  and  1848  C.  mediate  direction  with  Mr.  Clarence  King,  a 

T.  Jackson  made  a  survey  of  the  mineral  lands  civilian  geologist  and  mining  engineer  already 

of  the  United  States  in  Michigan,  and  J.  W.  familiar  with  a  considerable  portion  of  the 

Foster  and  J.  D.  Whitney,  who  at  first  assisted  Pacific  coast.    The  organization  was  called  the 

him,  afterward  continued  the  work  independ-  Geological  Exploration  of  the  Fortieth  Parallel, 

ently  in  the  Lake  Superior  district  in  1848-^49.  and  its  work  was  restricted  to  a  belt  of  conn- 

The  miyority  of  these  various  studies  were  of  try  including  the  line  of  the  first-built  trans- 

the  nature  of  reconnaissances,  and  did  not  continental  railroad,  and  extending  from  the 

afford  the  material  necessary  for  the  construe-  Rocky  mountains  to  the  Sierra  Nevada.    With- 

tion  of  geologic  maps.  in  this  belt  it  investigated  the  geology,  the 

The  war  diverted  the  energies  of  the  nation  mining  industry,  and  the  botany^  and  it  made 

from  geology,  as  from  other  scientific  pursuits ;  surveys  and  published  maps  suitable  for  the 

but  the  subject  was  not  forgotten,  and  when  illustration  of  its  reports.    Its  field-work  was 

the  return  of  peace  permitted  the  resumption  completed  in  1878. 

of  investigation  it  was  entered  upon  with  new        In  1868  Migor  J.  W.  Powell,  likewise  a 

energy  and  in  a  more  methodic  maimer.    The  civilian  geologist,  began  an  exploration  of  the 

reconnaissance  work  in  connection  with  ex-  upper  Colorado  river,  making,  in  1869,  an  ad- 

ploration  was  continned,  but  there  were  also  venturous  voyage  in  amall  boats  through  the 

mstituted  a  number  of  surveys  with  more  caflons  of  the  river,  and  studying  the  geol- 

definite  aims  and  more  permanent  organiza-  ogy  and  geography  by  the  way.    In  1871  he 

tions.    The  more  important  mUitary  expedi-  received  from  Congress  a  small  grant  of  funds, 

tions  accompanied  by  geologists  were  those  of  and  further  and  larger  grants  were  made  from 

Capt.  W.  A.  Jones  in  Wyoming  (1878),  Lieut,  time  to  time  until  Uiere  was  developed  an  or- 

E.  H.  Ruffner  in  Colorado  (1873),  and  Capt.  ganization  of  some  magnitude.    Geologic,  ^eo- 

William  Ludlow  in  Wyoming  (1875).  The  Com-  graphic,  ethnologic,  and  botanic  explorations 

missioner  of  Indian  Affairs  sent  two  geologists  were  all  embraced  in  its  work.    At  first  it  was 

to  the  Black  Hills  of  Dakota  (1876)  to  ascer-  entitled  the  Survey  of  the  Colorado  River  of 

tain  whether  the  formations  of  the  country  the  West,  and  its  official  supervision  was  placed 

were  such  as  to  warrant  its  purchase  from  the  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 

Indians  for  mining  purposes.    At  various  times  tion ;  afterward  it  was  transferred  to  the  In- 

also  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  included  tenor  Department,  and  its  title  was  modified, 

investigations  of  the  geologic  features  of  the  becoming  finally  the  Geological  and  Greograpbi- 

Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  oal  Survey  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region. 

He  Ftar  iatecedNit  Sureysi — The  more  per-        George  M.  Wheeler,  a  lieutenant  of  the  Corps 

manent  organizations  were  four  in  number,  di-  of  Military  Engineers,  was  sent  by  his  chief,  in 

rected  by  Hayden,  King,  Powell,  and  Wheeler.  1869,  to  make  a  geographical  reconnaissance 

As  these  were  the  immediate  antecedents  of  in  central  Nevada.     Two  years  later  he  took 

the  present  organization,  the  character  of  each  the  field  with  a  larger  force,  including,  be- 

will  be  defined.  sides  surveyors,  students  of  the  natural  fsci- 

In  1867  Congress  provided  for  the  geologic  ences,  and  his  organization  now  assumed  the 

survey  of  Nebraska,  and  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden,  who  title.  Explorations  West  of  the  100th  Merid- 

had  already  traversed  the  Great  Plains  with  ian.     From  year  to  year  money  was  granted 

the  expeditions  of  Warren  and  Raynolds,  was  by  Congress  for  the  continuance  of  his  work, 

directed  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  and  a  large  corps  was  continuously  employed. 

Land-Office  to  perform  the  work.    A  similar  Unlike  the  others,  this   survey  had  for  its 

provision  was  made  the  following  year,  and  primary  object  the  making  of  geographic  maps ; 

m  1869  the  organization  was  continued  with  a  but  it  gave  a  prominent  place  also  to  geology, 

change  of  tide,  being  called  the  Geological  and  gathered  valuable  material  in  the  depart- 

Survey  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  ments  of  zo6logy  and  ethnology. 
From  1869  to  1872,  indusive,  a  series  of  geo-       The  survey  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  King 

logic  explorations  were  made  in  Dakota,  Mon-  closed  its  field-work,  aa  before  mentioned,  in 

tana,  Wyoming,  Utfdi,  and  Colorado,  the  scope  1878,  and  there  remained  three  organizations 

of   investigation   including,  besides  geology,  equipped  and  designed  to  accomplish  easential- 

the  natural  history,  climatology,  resources,  and  ly  the  same  objects.     Indeed,  the  ambitions 

ethnology  of  the  region.    In  1878  geography  of  the  three  corps  were  nearly  identicaL     Dr. 

was  added,  not  as  a  primary  object,  but  for  Hayden  understood  by  the  phrase  *'  Territories 

the  sake  of  furnishing  a  topographic  base  on  of  the  United  States,*^  which  defined  bis  field, 

which  the  distribution  of  the  geologic  forma-  the  same  great  area  that  was  defined  by  Ma- 

tions  could  be  shown.    The  name  of  the  or-  jor  Powell  as  the  ^*  Roeky  mountain  r^on,^** 

ganization  was  at  the  same  time  changed,  and  and  by  Lieut  Wheeler  as  the  country  '*  west 

it  was  thereafter  called  the  Geological  and  of  the  100th  meridian."    The  difficulties  likely 

Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories.  to  arise  from  the  duplication  of  work  were 

In  the  year  1867  a  survey  of  somewhat  partially  obviated,  in  1877.  by  the  Secretary  of 

similar  character  was  instituted  in  the  War  the  Interior,  who  redistributed  the  work  ol 
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Flayden  and  Powell,  so  that  each  should  make  to  the  lands  helonging  to  the  Government ; 
geographic  and  geologic  sarveys  in  an  inde-  and,  as  the  initiAl  appropriation  of  funds  was 
pendent  district,  the  former  assaming  exclusive  small,  the  more  restricted  field  was  accepted 
charge  of  all  investigations  in- natural  history,  for  the  survey.  Three  years  later  the  wording 
and  the  latter  of  investigations  in  ethnology,  of  the  law  was  so  modified  as  to  render  the 
UDfortanately,  this  adjustment  could  not  in-  authority  for  a  general  work  unmistakable,  and 
elude  the  work  of  Lieut  Wheeler,  since  he  be-  operations  were  extended  to  the  entire  country. 
longed  to  another  executive  department,  and  While  this  change  was  pending  there  was  a 
reported  to  a  different  chief.  The  Engineer  free  discussion,  both  in  and  out  of  Congress,  of 
Bareau  elaborated  a  plan  for  the  preparation  of  the  proper  functions  of  a  geological  survey,  of 
an  atlas  of  the  entire  district,  each  atlas  sheet  the  power  of  the  General  Government  to  exe- 
representing  a  rectangular  area  bounded  by  cute  such  a  work,  and  of  the  general  princi- 
certain  mendians  and  parallels ;  and  the  work  pies  that  should  regulate  the  governmental 
of  Lieut  Wheeler  was  planned  with  reference  endowment  of  research.  The  principles  that 
to  those  sheets.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  finally  determined  the  action  of  Congress,  and 
determined  upon  a  similar  plan  for  the  division  the  subsequent  action  of  the  director  of  the 
of  the  ooantry  into  rectangular  areas  of  some-  survey,  were  the  following :  It  is  not  advisable 
what  different  size,  and  bounded  by  different  to  render  state  aid  to  researches  that  can  be 
meridians  and  parallels,  and  he  assigned  certain  conducted  equally  well  by  individuals,  but  the 
of  these  areas  to  the  organization  under  Dr.  Government  may  properly  and  advantageously 
Hayden,  and  certain  others  to  that  under  Ma-  carry  on  scientific  investigations  that,  by  rea- 
jor  Powell.  This  duplication  of  plans,  and  the  son  of  their  magnitude  and  expense,  can  not  be 
rivalries  associated  with  it,  were  recognized  by  prosecuted  by  individuals.  As  between  the 
Congress  as  seriously  prejudicial  to  a  work  General  Government  and  the  individual  States, 
which  all  desired  to  see  carried  forward.  Va-  it  is  wise  to  leave  with  the  States  the  special 
nous  proposals  were  entertained  from  time  to  geologic  inquiries  that  are  of  local  interest 
time  to  abolish  all  but  one  of  the  organizations, '  and  importance,  but  the  General  Government 
and  give  to  that  one  exclusive  possession  of  the  should  undertake  those  greater  problems  whose 
field,  and,  though  none  of  these  prevailed,  the  solution  demands  the  combination  of  observa- 
corps  were  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  unoer-  tions  made  in  many  States, 
tainty  of  their  tenure.  Each  was  seriously  In  determining  the  scope  of  the  work  to  be 
tempted  to  make  haste  in  publication,  at  the  performed,  geology  was  made  the  prime  object ; 
expense  of  thoroughness,  so  as  to  enable  Oon-  paleontology  and  lithology  were  recognized  as 
gress  and  the  public  to  appreciate  that  work  subordinate  branches  of  geology.  Biology  and 
was  actoally  being  performed  by  it;  and  each  meteorology  were  excluded  as  subjects  of  in- 
was  restrained  by  similar  considerations  from  vestigation,  although  recognized  as  affiliated 
the  formation  of  far-sighted,  economic  plans  sciences,  wliose  accepted  principles  must  form 
for  its  future  work.  Congress,  doubting  its  the  basis  of  many  conclusions  in  paleontology 
own  ability  to  select  from  the  three  the  one  and  general  geology.  Geography  was  given  a 
best  qualified  to  conduct  the  entire  work,  final-  prominent  place,  because  good  maps  are  essen- 
ly  appealed  to  the  National  Academy  of  Sci-  tial  to  thorough  geologic  study  ana  the  proper 
eoce,  the  official  adviser  of  the  Government  in  presentation  of  geolof^o  facts, 
acientlfio  matters.  After  giving  full  considers-  Interul  Ofgaidzathm.  —  The  survey  having 
tion  to  the  subject,  the  Academy  reported  an  been  given  a  satisfactory  status,  the  problems 
elaborate  plan  for  the  unification  of  the  work,  of  internal  organization  occupied  the  attention 
and  a  connderable  portion  of  this  plan  was  of  its  chiefs.  One  of  these  problems  was  the 
eventually  adopted.  On  the  8d  of  March,  1879,  proper  basis  to  employ  in  tne  subdivision  of 
the  existing  organizations  were  abolished  by  the  work.  For  some  reasons  it  appeared  best 
liw,  and  a  new  one  was  instituted  under  the  to  make  the  principal  units  of  organization 
title  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  geographic  areas,  and  for  other  reasons  to 
This  survey  was  made  a  bureau  of  the  Interior  classify  by  subjects  of  investigation.  The  for- 
Dcpartment^  and  the  appointment  of  its  chief,  mer  basis  was  adopted  with  slight  exceptions, 
who  received  the  title  of  Director,  was  vested  The  field  of  operations  was  divided  into  a  small 
in  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Geo-  number  of  districts,  and  a  geologist  was  placed 
logic  investigation  was  thus,  for  the  first  time,  in  charge  of  the  work  in  each,  supervising  all 
clearly  recognized  as  a  function  of  the  General  that  was  done  in  stratigraphy,  voicanism,  pa- 
Government,  and  the  legislation  in  regard  to  it  leontology,  lithology,  economic  geology,  and 
was  made  impersonal.  On  the  21st  of  March,  geography.  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that 
Mr.  Clarence  King  was  named  the  first  director  although  the  districts  were  exceedingly  large, 
hy  President  Hayes.  After  two  years  of  serv-  each  of  them  was  too  small  for  the  satisfactory 
ice  he  tendered  his  resignation,  and  the  present  conduct  of  the  most  important  investigations 
director,  Major  J.  W.  Powell,  was  appointed  by  instituted  within  it  The  demands  of  the  work 
President  G-arfield.  led  to  a  practical  abandonment  of  the  lines  of 
The  wording  of  the  creative  law  left  room  demarkation.  It  was  found  also  that  the  at- 
for  doubt  whether  the  functions  of  the  new  tention  of  tlie  geologist  in  charge  of  each  di- 
mrTej  applied  to  the  entire  country,  or  only  vision  was  so  distracted  by  the  variety  of  work 
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he  was  called  upon  to  sapervise  that  his  per-       Of  the  affiliated  sciences  whose  results  are 

sonal  studies  were  greatly  hampered.     The  tributary  and  essential  to  geologic  investiga- 

junior  assistants,  exempt  from  the  cares  of  ad-  tion,  paleontology   receives   most   attention, 

ministration,  were  able  to  push  their  special  The  work  is  organized  in  five  divisions,  the 

investigations  far  in  advance  of  the  oomple-  basis  of  organization  being  primarily  biologic, 

mentary  work  undertaken  by  their  chiefs  and  All  the  work  on  fossil  vertebrates  is  in  charge 

senior  colleagues.    The  talents  and  acquire-  of  Prof.  O.  0.  Marsh,  and  all  on  fossil  plants 

ments  that  rendered  the  work  of  an  Individ-  in  charge  of  Mr.  Lester  F.  Ward.    The  study 

ual  most  desirable,  led,  by  qualifying  him  to  of  invertebrate  fossils  is  subdivided  on  the 

direct  the  work  of  others,  to  a  great  dimi-  basis  of  geologic  chronology.    Shells  of  Pa- 

nution  in  his  personal  accomplishment.    The  leozoio  age  are  assigned  to  Mr.  C.  D.  Wal- 

original  subdivision  of  the  work  by  geographic  cott,  those  of  the  Mesozoic  and   Cenozoic  to 

areas  has  therefore  been  in  large  part  aban-  Dr.  0.  A.  White,  and  those  of  the  Quaternary 

doned,  and  for  it  there  has  gradually  been  sub-  to  Mr.  William  H.  DalL     The  subject  of  litii- 

stituted  a  system  in  which  the  primary  basis  ology  engages  the  attention  of  a  considerable 

of  subdivision  is  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  number  of  specialists,  but  these  are  not  segre- 

perf  ormed,  and  in  which  the  body  of  the  work  gated  in  a  corps.   They  are  attached  to  various 

placed  under  the  direction  of  one  assistant  is  divisions  of  general  and    economic  geology, 

not  so  large  that  his  administrative  duties  make  Similarly,  there  are  chemists  attached  to  the 

serious  encroachments  upon  his  time.     At  the  Pacific  and  Rocky  mountain  divisions  of  ec<>- 

present  time  the  survey  has  the  foUowing  or-  nomio  ^ology ;  but  there  is  also  an  independ- 

ganization :  ent  division  of  chemistry,  and  this  is  in  charge 

In  the  department  of  general  geology  eight  of  Prof.  F.  W.  Clarke.  A  large  share  of  its 
independent  investigations  are  in  progress,  work  consists  in  the  execution  of  analyses  of 
Each  of  these  is  in  charge  of  a  geologist,  and,  rocks,  minerals,  and  mineral  waters  for  the 
with  a  single  exception,  each  geologist  super-  various  divisions  of  general  geology,  but  it  is 
vises  the  work  of  a  corns  of  assistant  geolo-  also  conducting  independently  several  investi- 
gists.  Prof.  T.  C.  Chamberlin  is  at  the  head  gations  in  mineralogy  and  physios.  The  physi- 
of  the  division  of  glacial  geology,  having  for  cal  experiments  are  arranged  with  reference  to 
his  field  all  those  States  east  of  the  Rocky  certain  questions  in  dynamic  geology  whose 
mountains  in  which  the  vestiges  of  ancient  settlement  is  demanded  by  the  great  problem 
glaciers  are  found  (see  map).  Two  divisions  of  the  condition  of  the  earth^s  interior, 
are  organized  for  the  investigation  of  the  met-  A  large  portion  of  the  work  in  general  and 
amorphic  crystalline  schists.  The  first  has  its  economic  geology  can  neither  attain  the  best 
field  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  United  States  results  nor  clearly  set  them  forth  in  piibli- 
known  as  the  Appalachian  region,  and  is  in  cation  without  the  aid  of  good  topographic 
charge  of  Prof.  Raphael  Pumpelly.  To  the  maps ;  and  as  only  a  small  portion  of  t^e  Unit- 
second,  under  Prof.  Roland  D.  Irving,  is  as-  ed  States  has  heretofore  been  accurately  de- 
signed the  Lake  Superior  district.  The  divis-  lineated,  the  Geological  Survey  has  been  forced 
ion  of  volcanic  geology  and  seismology  is  in  to  undertake  the  preparation  of  maps.  So 
charge  of  Capt.  G.  E.  Dutton,  and  his  principal  great  is  the  advantage  to  the  geologist  of  he- 
field  is  in  the  States  and  Territories  bordering  ginning  his  field-work  with  a  good  map  in  his 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Mr.  Arnold  Hague  is  con-  hands,  that  it  has  been  thought  best  to  strength- 
duotingan  investigation  of  the  thermal  springs  en  the  geographic  work  as  much  as  possible  in 
of  the  Yellowstone  region  and  of  the  general  the  first  years  of  the  survey;  and  the  geo- 
geology  of  the  National  Park.  The  general  graphic  corps  is  at  present  the  largest  single 
geology  of  the  Appalachian  region,  with  the  division  of  the  organization.  It  is  in  the 
exception  of  the  areas  of  cryst^line  rocks,  is  charge  of  Mr.  Henry  Gannett,  and  embraces  a 
in  charge  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Gilbert.  Work  on  the  large  number  of  subdivisions,  to  each  of  which 
geology^of  the  region  of  the  sources  of  the  is  assigned  the  survey  of  an  area.  In  making 
Mississippi  is  conducted  by  Dr.  F.  Y.  Hayden  ;  these  surveys,  the  rehsitive  positions  of  districts 
and  Mr.  W.  J.  McGee  is  studying  the  geologic  widely  separated  are  determined  by  astronomic 
history  of  the  vicinity  of  Washington  Oity.  observation ;  the  relations  of  a  limited  number 

In  the  department  of  economic  geology  there  of  points  within  each  district  are  established 

are  three  independent  corps.    The  first»  under  by  triangulation ;  and  topographic  details,  such 

Mr.  G.  F.  Becker,  has  its  field  on  the  Pacific  as  the  positions  of  ridges,  hills,  streams,  towns, 

coast,  and  is  at  present  giving  special  attention  and  roads,  are  determined  partly  by  the  use 

to  the  quicksilver  deposits.   The  second^  under  of  the  plane-table  and  partly  by  traverse  sur- 

the  direction  of  Mr.  S.  F.  Emmons,  has  its  field  veys.    The  delineation  of  reliefs  is  by  means 

in  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  is  occupied  with  of  contours  representing  lines  of  equal  eleva- 

the  study  of  deposits  of  gold,  silver,  and  coal,  tion ;  and  the  altitudes  necessary  for  the  draw- 

and  with  the  subject  of  artesian  wells.    The  ing  of  these  contours  are  based  on  leveling, 

third,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Albert  Williams,  Jr.,  local  difierences  of  altitude  being  determin^ 

collates  annuaUy  the  statistics  of  the  produc-  partly  by  barometric  methods  and  partly  by  the 

tion  in  the  United  States  of  the  non-precious  measurement  of  vertical  angles.    Great  use  is 

metals  and  other  economic  minerals,  made  of  leveling  data  obtained  from  railway 
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and  other  private  surveys,  abd  critically  com-  entific  papers,  exhibiting  those  results  of  the 

piled.  work  which  have  the  greatest  general  interest. 

Besides  the  scientific  corps  oatlined  above,  The  monographs  are  in  qnarto,  and  embody  in 
the  organization  includes  a  nnmber  of  acces-  ezteruo  the  final  results  of  the  more  important 
spry  divisions,  which  are  grouped  at  the  central  researches.  The  bulletins  are  in  octavo,  and 
office.  The  technical  library,  comprising  15,-  are  intended  to  give  prompt  publication  to 
000  volames  and  11,000  pamphlets,  is  in  charge  comparatively  brief  essays  on  special  subjects, 
of  a  librarian,  with  a  corps  of  assistants.  There  The  statistical  papers  are  devoted  to  the  mineral 
is  a  division  of  disbursements  and  accounts,  resources  of  tbe  country.  Some  of  the  mono- 
which  has  charge  of  all  purchases  and  other  graphs  are  illustrated  by  atlases,  containing  local 
expenditures  of  money.  The  work  of  publica-  and  special  maps ;  but  there  is  also  to  be  issued 
tion  gives  rise  to  two  divisions,  one  of  which  a  series  of  maps  prepared  on  a  uniform  plan,  so 
is  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  illustrations,  that,  when  complete,  it  will  form  an  atlas  of 
while  the  other  assista  the  authors  of  reports  the  entire  country.  The  unit  of  this  series  is 
in  the  work  of  editing.  There  is  a  division  of  an  area  measuring  one  degree  in  latitude  by 
photography,  with  multifarious  function^.  It  one  degree  in  longitude,  and  the  scale  adopted 
aids  the  topographer  by  enlarging  and  reduc-  for  the  unit  map  or  atlas-sheet  is  1 :  250,000, 
ing  maps  to  be  united  in  compilation ;  it  aids  or,  approximately,  four  miles  to  the  inch.  This 
the  field-geologist  by  performing  the  indoor  gives  to  the  engraving  a  length,  north  and 
work  complementary  to  his  outdoor  photog-  south,  of  seventeen  inches,  and  a  width,  east 
raphy — a  method  of  illustration  now  rapidly  and  west,  of  about  fourteen  inches.  For  re- 
growing  in  importance ;  it  aids  the  paleontolo-  gions  where,  by  reason  of  dense  population  or 
gist  in  the  delineation  of  plants  and  other  fos-  geologic  complexity,  this  scale  is  madequate, 
sils ;  and  in  numerous  ways  it  economizes  the  use  is  made  of  one  twice  as  great,  or  1 :  126,- 
time  of  the  draughtsman  and  engraver.  000 ;  and,  in  such  case,  four  sheets  instead  of 

The  principal  office  of  the  Survey  is  in  the  one  are  employed  to  represent  the  unit  area, 
city  of  Washmgton,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  For  certain  regions  a  still  larger  scale  has  been 
indoor  work  is  performed  there ;  but  branch  adopted,  namely,  1 :  62,500,  with  sixteen  sheets 
offices  are  maintained  in  Denver  and  San  Fran-  to  the  square  degree.  The  engraving  is  upon 
Cisco  by  the  economic  divisions  of  the  Rocky  copper,  and  each  sheet  is  printed  in  three  col- 
Mountains  and  the  Pacific.  The  collections  are  ors.  The  drainage,  including  streams,  ponds, 
deposited  in  the  National  Museum,  and  in  the  lakes,  etc.,  is  printed  in  blue.  The  contours, 
same  building  are  located  the  laboratories  of  or  grade-curves  representing  lines  of  equal  al- 
chemistry,  physics,  paleobotany,  and  inverte-  titude,  are  printed  in  brown.  The  lettering, 
brate  paleontology.  The  laboratory  of  verte-  the  towns,  tne  railroads,  the  wagon-roads— or, 
brate  paleontology,  with  its  bulky  collections,  in  general,  the  "  culture "  —  are  printed  in 
can  not  at  present  be  afiforded  the  necessary  black.  The  verticaJ  interspace  between  con- 
space  in  Washington,  and  by  the  courtesy  of  tiguous  contours  varies  with  the  scale  and  with 
Yale  Oollege  is  temporarily  accommodated  in  the  character  of  the  country  to  be  represented. 
New  Haven.  the  range  being  from  20  feet  to  200  feet. 

Appniirlalltnfl. — So  elaborate  a  system  of  co-  It  is  provided  by  law  that  the  publications 
operative  work  could  not  be  well  organized  in  of  the  Survey  shall  be  either  sold  at  cost,  or 
a  brief  period,  and  therefore  Congress  made  else  exchanged  for  other  books  and  maps; 
provision  at  first  for  a  relatively  small  force  and  the  publications  received  in  exchange  are 
only.  The  money  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  added  to  the  library  of  the  Survey.  Three 
year  ending  June  80,  1880,  was  $106,000;  for  thousand  copies  of  each  publication  are  placed 
the  fiscal  year  1881,  $156,000;  for  1882,  $156,-  in  the  hands  of  the  director  for  such  disposal, 
000;  for  1888,  $258,440;  for  1884,  $341,140;  and  1,900  copies  are  issued  to  the  officers  of 
for  1885,  $489,040;  for  1886,  $503,240.  A  the  legislative  and  executive  departments  of 
part  of  each  year*s  appropriation  is  devoted  to  the  Government,  and  to  certain  libraries,  etc., 
the  payment  of  certain  permanent  salaries  es-  throughout  the  United  States.  Special  pro- 
tablished  by  law ;  the  remainder  is  employed  vision  has  also  been  made  for  the  gratuitous 
in  the  payment  of  temporary  employes,  in  de-  distribution  of  large  editions  of  specified  annual 
fraying  traveling  expenses,  and  in  the  purchase  reports.  Up  to  the  present  time  there  have 
of  material  necessary  to  the  work  in  offices  and  been  issued  four  annual  reports,  seven  mono- 
laboratories.  Independent  provision  is  made  graphs,  twenty-six  bulletins,  and  two  statis- 
for  engraving  and  printing,  which  are  paid  for  tical  papers.  The  fifth  and  sixth  annual  reports 
from  the  general  appropriation  for  the  work  of  are  in  press,  as  are  also  four  monographs  and 
the  public  printer.  It  is  estimated  that  the  four  bulletins.  Forty-six  atlas-sheets  are  in 
amount  thus  expended  during  the  current  fis-  the  hands  of  the  engraver,  and  twenty  others 
cat  year  will  exceed  $200,000.  are  complete  in  manuscript.    This  literary  out- 

PakMtttt—h — ^The  Survey  publishes  annual  put,  which  makes  a  total  of  less  than  11,000 

reports,  monographs,  bulletins,  statistical  pa-  pa^s,  can  not  be  regarded  as  large,  if  we  take 

pers,  and  maps.    The  annual  reports  contain,  account  of  the  size  of  the  corps  and  its  liberal 

first,  the  administrative  reports  of  the  director  endowment,  and  if  we  make  comparison  with 

and  his  principal  assistants ;  and,  second,  8ci«  the  work  of  the  organizations  that  preceded 
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it,  or  with  that  of  the  yarious  State  geological  of  prime  importance  to  all  economic  interests 
surveys.  Its  moderate  amount  is  to  be  ascribed  based  on  mineral  resources,  and  as  such  eoonom- 
partly  to  the  fact  that  the  early  years  of  a  io  interests  are  local,  it  is  believed  that  it  can 
survey  necessarily  witness  the  inception  of  be  conducted  most  advantageously  by  State 
numerous  researches  and  the  completion  of  surveys.  An  ideal  system  would  distribute 
comparatively  few ;  but  chiefly  to  the  policy  governmental  investigation  in  a  manner  strict- 
adopted  by  the  director  of  affording  publica-  ly  parallel  to  the  distribution  of  governmental 
tion  only  to  material  that  has  been  so  thor-  control.  An  organization  in  each  State  would 
oughly  assorted  and  elaborated  that  its  orderly  assume  the  study  of  all  local  details,  and  of  all 
presentation  is  economic  of  the  time  and  pa-  economic  matters  of  purely  local  importance, 
tience  of  the  reader.  It  is  believed  that  the  and  the  general  organization  would  take  cog- 
double  advantage  of  enhanced  quality  and  re-  nizanoe  only  of  general  questions  involving 
stricted  quantity  outweighs  the  disadvantage  larger  areas  than  States. 
of  delay.  While  tlie  poverty  of  some  States,  the  indif- 
ftdatloiM  t0  State  Smreys. — Although  geologic  ference  of  others,  and  the  existence  of  large 
surveys  have  existed  in  most  civilized  ooun-  areas  without  State  organization  will  prevent 
tries  for  many  years,  our  own  can  not  be  said  the  full  realization  of  such  a  system,  there  is  a 
to  have  been  modeled  after  any  other.  Its  distinct  tendency  in  that  direction.  A  mutual 
organization  has  been  developed  under  the  adjustment  has  been  effected  between  the  work 
influence  of  American  institutions  and  Aroeri-  of  the  general  survey  and  that  of  several  State 
can  i^eeds,  and  has  a  peculiar  and  distinctive  surveys  so  as  to  avoid  duplication,  and  in  most 
character.     This  is  well  illustrated  by  com-  cases  the  partition  of  work  has  been  accom- 

Jiaring  it  with  the  geologic  survey  of  Great  panied  by  an  arrangement  for  co-operation. 

Britain.    In  that  country  an  elaborate  survey  In  Massachusetts  there  is  co-operation  in  topo- 

for  the  making  of  detailed  topographic  maps  graphic  work,  the  United  States  Geological 

was  instituted  many  years  ago,  before  geology  Survey  undertaking  to  map  the  entire  State 

had  fairly  taken  her  place  among  the  sciences;  on  the  maximum  scale  of  1 :  62,600,  or  one 

and  when  the  mapping  of  the  geologic  forma-  mile  to  the  inch,  on  condition  that  the  State 

tions  was  afterward  undertaken  by  the  Gov-  defrays  one  half  of  the  expense ;  and  in  New 

ernment,  the  geologic  corps,  being  already  fur-  Jersey  a  somewhat  similar  arrangement  has 

nished  with  topographic  maps,  had  no  need  of  a  been  made. . 

geographic  division.  The  task  to  which  it  ap-  IntcstlgallM  tf  the  Brtft — To  illustrate  the  dis- 
plied  itself  was  the  tracing  of  the  outcrops  of  tinctively  general  nature  of  the  national  sur- 
the  various  formations  across  the  surface  of  the  vey,  a  brief  outline  will  be  given  of  its  investi- 
country,  and  their  accurate  delineation  upon  gation  of  the  drift  Thronghouta  great  portion 
maps  furnished  by  the  Ordnance  Survey.  Along  of  the  northern  United  States  the  surface  is 
wito  the  tracing  there  is  carried  minute  oh-  largely  constituted  of  loose  materials,  collect- 
servation  of  the  nature  of  the  formations  and  ively  known  as  ^^  the  drift."  This  formation 
of  their  dips  and  strikes,  and  thus  has  been  differs  in  essential  particulars  from  the  residn- 
aocnmulated  the  basis  for  the  broadest  gen-  ary  and  alluvial  deposits  that  constitute  the 
eralizations.  But  these  generalizations  the  greater  part  of  the  incoherent  dehrii  distribut- 
oflicial  organization  refrains  for  the  most  part  ed  over  the  surface  of  the  land.  As  rocks 
from  drawing,  leaying  that  work  to  private  are  disintegrated  and  partially  dissolved  by 
geologists,  or  to  offlcid  geologists  in  their  pri-  rain  and  other  atmospheric  agencies,  the  day, 
vate  capacity.  While  it  may  fairly  be  said  sand,  and  blocks  that  remain  are  called  reaidn- 
that  England  has  contributed  more  than  any  ary.  A  portion  of  this  residuary  material  is 
other  country  to  the  philosophy  of  the  science,  washed  into  streams,  and  by  them  is  trans- 
her  governmental  publications  are  almost  re-  ported  to  valleys,  where  it  is  redeposited,  and 
stricted  to  its  dry  facts.  In  the  United  States,  it  is  then  called  alluvium.  The  blocks  belong- 
the  lack  of  good  maps,  while  it  has  led  the  ing  to  a  residuary  deposit  are  either  angular  or 
geologic  organization  to  undertake  the  mak-  else  exhibit  on  their  surfaces  incipient  decay, 
mg  of  them,  has  at  the  same  time  prevented  it  The  blocks  or  bowlders  of  the  drift  are  all 
from  devoting  its  energies  to  the  elaborate  abraded  and  more  or  less  rounded,  and  are 
tracing  of  outcrops,  and  induced  it  to  under-  usually  homogeneous.  Residuary  clays,  hav- 
take  the  discussion  of  broader  problems  in-  ing  been  produced  by  leaching,  contain  no 
vol ving  theoretic  considerations  of  the  highest  soluble  minerals;  the  clays  of  the  drift  ordi- 
order.  A  similar  tendency  arises  from  the  re-  narily  abound  in  the  carbonates  of  lime  and 
lations  of  the  States  to  the  General  Govern-  magnesia.  Alluvium  is  more  or  less  assort- 
ment. In  Great  Britain  there  are  no  institutions  ed,  fine  and  coarse  matter  being  deposited  at 
like  our  State  surveys,  and  the  Government  different  places,  or,  if  at  the  same  place,  at 
assumes  the  investigation  of  local  geology.  In  different  times  and  in  separate  strata;  much  of 
this  country  important  work  has  been  done  by  the  drift  is  unassorted,  beds  of  the  finest  day 
many  individual  States,  and  in  several  instances  containing  not  onlypebbles  but  bowlders  of 
the  geographic  distribution  of  the  formations  great  size.  Kesiduary  deposits  lie  on  the  rocks 
has  been  determined  as  accurately  as  existing  from  which  they  are  derived.  Alluvium  lies  at 
maps  permitted.    Inasmuch  as  such  work  is  lower  levels  than  the  parent  rock,  and  ita 
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source  is  to  be  found  by  tracing  backward  lines  surveys  gave  to  no  individual  or  corps  the 
of  drainage.  The  materials  of  the  drift  occur  opportunity  for  that  continuous  examination 
at  various  and  often  great  distances  from  the  of  the  whole  field  which  was  necessary  for 
outcrops  of  the  parent  beds,  and  their  lines  of  the  establishment  of  a  satisfactory  general 
transportation,  which  often  ascend,  have  no  theory.  When  the  work  of  the  national  sur- 
established  relation  to  lines  of  drainage.  The  vey  was  extended  to  the  eastern  portion  of 
major  part  of  Uie  drift  has  been  transferred  the  Uuited  States,  the  first  geologic  work  in- 
from  the  north  southward,  and  some  of  it  has  stituted  was  the  comprehensive  investigation 
been  carried  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  of  the  drill.  With  the  aid  of  one  or  two  per- 
basin  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Another  peculiar-  manent  assistants  Prof.  Chamberlin  undertook 
ity  of  the  drift  is  found  in  the  configuration  of  to  collate  the  abundant  literature  of  the  sub- 
its  surface.  Over  some  broad  areas  the  sur-  Ject,  and,  by  revisiting  numerous  ^  localities 
face  is  gently  undulatory,  or  even  plain,  but  that  had  been  the  subject  of  description,  to 
there  are  other  regions  where  it  is  exceedingly  interpret  and  utilize  a  body  of  apparently  in- 
irregular,  comprising  short,  uneven  ridges,  and  harmonioas  observations.  He  has  traced  cer- 
steep-sided,  roundish  hills,  so  disposed  as  to  tain  special  phenomena  and  groups  of  phe-> 
include  cup-shaped  depressions  known  as  ket-  nomena  through  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
tie-holes.  Many  of  these  depressions  contain  Northern  States,  and  he  has  organized  into 
ponds,  and  these  conspire  with  an  irregular  ar-  a  system  the  local  work  of  numerous  observ- 
rangement  of  the  streams  to  give  the  hydrog-  ers  heretofore  independent.  By  this  orsani- 
raphy  a  peculiar  and  striking  character.  The  zation  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  local  in- 
driffc-oovered  area  is  further  characterized  by  formation  in  the  possession  of  the  individual, 
a  distinctive  groovintr,  scratching,  and  polishing  and  has  directed  attention  to  specific  questions 
of  its  bed-rock,  and  the  trend  of  the  scratches  whose  answers  contribute  to  the  solution  of 
corresponds  in  a  generid  way  with  the  direc-  certain  definite  problems  which  his  compre- 
tion  of  transportation  of  the  drift.  hensive  view  has  enabled  him  to  formulate. 
For  a  long  time  these  phenomena  remained  The  investigation  is  by  no  means  complete, 
without  explanation ;  but  it  was  finally  point-  and  indeed  some  of  the  broader  questions  in- 
ed  out  by  Louis  A^assiz  that  the  bed  of  a  gla-  volved  can  not  be  fully  answered  by  the  phe- 
cier  is  grooved  and  polished  after  the  manner  nomena  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
of  our  drift  area,  and  that  the  debrii  discharged  States ;  but  important  progress  has  been  made, 
by  a  glacier  at  its  end  or  deposited  from  its  As  the  conclusions  to  which  he  has  attained 
lower  isnrface  has  many  of  the  characters  of  are  based  not  only  on  the  work  recently  per- 
the  drift.  In  the  year  1850  he  broached  the  formed  under  his  direction,  but  on  the^  ante- 
theory  that  a  great  glacier,  or  sheet  of  ice,  cedent  observations  and  discussions  of  himself 
thousands  of  miles  in  extent,  had  invaded  the  and  others,  it  is  impossible,  in  a  brief  state- 
country  from  the  north,  plowing  up  and  grind-  ment  of  results,  fully  to  discriminate  those 
ing  tiie  face  of  the  country,  and  spreading  its  which  depend  solely  upon  the  new  organ- 
dsbrU  in  the  form  of  moraines.  His  view  was  ization.  The  following  paragraphs  attempt 
widely  adopted,  but  there  were  some  who  merely  to  summarize  the  present  condition  of 
thought  Uiat  a  better  explanation  might  be  the  subject,  or  rather  of  those  parts  of  it  to 
found  by  assuming  that  glaciers  were  always  which  the  corps  has  given  niost  attention, 
confined  to  the  more  northerly  regions,  and  It  is  convenient  to  distingubh  drift  that 
that  icebergs  derived  from  them  not  only  has  a  very  irregular  surface,  characterized  by 
transported  the  drift  but  polished  the  rock-  knobs  and  kettle-holes,  from  that  with  a  more 
surfaces,  then  submerged,  by  stranding  as  they  even  surface,  and  we  will  make  use  of  the 
floated  southward.  So  wide-spread  and  varied  terms  hnolhond'hann  dr\ft  and  undulating 
are  the  phenomena  that  the  opinion  of  each  drtft.  The  undulating  drift  has  the  greater 
individual  observer  depended  very  largely  on  area.  The  knob-and-basin  drift  is  arranged  in 
his  locality ;  and  the  two  rival  explanations,  belts  or  lines,  and  these  lines^  are  measurably 
known  as  the  *'  glacier  theory ''  and  the  "  ice-  independent  of  the  configuration  of  the  conn- 
berg  theory,"  were  argued  and  discussed  for  try  they  traverse,  ascending  and  descending 
more  than  thirty  years,  without  a  satisfactory  its  slopes.  When  they  are  traced  out  and 
conduaion.  The  advocates  of  the  glacier  the-  mapped,  it  becomes  evident  that  they  consti- 
ory  maintained  and  increased  their  numerical  tute  a  system  of  loops,  the  convexities  of 
preponderance;  but  as  late  as  1882  Prof.  J.  D.  which  are  tnmed  southward.  Within  each  of 
Whitney  wrote  in  opposition  to  all  their  more  these  loops  there  is  a  peculiar  fan-like  arrange- 
important  conclusions,  and  in  1883  Dr.  J.  W.  ment  of  the  glacial  striee.  Along  the  center  or 
Dawson,  in  his  presidential  address  to  the  axis  of  the  loop  they  are  parallel  to  its  general 
'  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  direction,  but  on  either  side  they  curve  away 
Scienoe,  reiterat'Cd  his  opinion  that  *^  the  the-  from  the  axis,  and  in  immediate  juxtaposition 
cry  of  a  continental  glacier  must  be  given  up."  to  the  limiting  line  they  are  nearly  or  quite 
During  the  period  of  this  protracted  discussion  normal  to  that  line.  Moreover,  if  each  loop 
investigation  was  not  idle ;  every  year  saw  im-  and  its  associated  striss  are  taken  as  a  nnit,  it 
portant  additions  to  the  knowledge  and  liter-  is  found  that  each  such  unit  is  ai^sociated  with 
ature  of  the  subject ;  but  the  system  of  State  a  lake-basin  or  other  topographic  depression 
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lyiDg  northward,  or,  more  exactly,  lying  in  the  be  set  aside  as  a  possible  explanation  of  the 

direction  toward  the  source  of  tbe  glacial  mo-  phenomena  of  the  undulating  drift  of  the  more 

tion  as  indicated  by  the  striso.  These  phenomena  southerly  district.    It  has,  moreover,  an  assured 

sufSce  to  demonstrate  that  the  belts  of  knob-  though  subsidiary  place  in  accounting  for  cer- 

and- basin  drift  are  terminal  moraines.  Atacer-  tain  deposits  which  overlie  the  glacial  drift  in 

tain  epoch  the  southern  margin  of  the  great  some  parts  of  the  Laurentian  lake-basin.    Dur- 

northern  ice-sheet  was  divided  by  the  inequali-  ing  the  retreat  of  the  ice-sheet  from  that  basin 

ties  of  the  land  surface  into  great  fingers  or  it  happened  at  many  points  that  temporary 

loops,  and  within  each  loop  the  ice  gradually  lakes  were  held  between  the  ice  front  and  tbe 

spread  to  the  right  and  left  from  a  central  line  uplands  at  the  south,  and  in  some  of  these  lakes 

of  greatest  motion.    A  large  portion  of  the  d^  fioated  icebergs. 

tritus  torn  and  ground  from  the  rock-floor  by  In  various  other  ways  the  simplicity  of  tlie 
the  glacier  was  deposited  at  the  margins  of  the  phenomena  is  interrupted,  and  it  is  already 
lobes,  and  the  irregular  manner  in  which  it  evident  that  the  Quaternary  history  of  the 
dropped  from  the  melting  ice  gave  to  the  mar-  continent  is  highly  complex.  The  southern 
g^nal  moraines  their  peculiar  tumultuous  to-  drift  in  many  places  consists  of  two  layers,  be- 
pography.  The  moraines  have  not  yet  been  ao-  tween  which  b  interpolated  a  bed  of  vegeta- 
curately  determined  in  all  parts,  but,  as  shown  ble  dehrUy  and  tlie  plants  that  constitute  this 
on  the  map,  enough  has  been  ascertained  to  layer  indicate  that  tne  glacial  climate  waa  in- 
prove  that  they  traverse  the  country  from  Cape  termpted  by  one  comparatively  mild.  The 
Cod  to  the  valley  of  the  Missouri,  and  then  great  moraine  is  not  simple,  but  in  many 
pass  from  Dakota  northwestward  into  British  places  divides  into  two  or  three  tinea,  or  even 
America.  Their  range  in  the  United  States  is  more,  showing  that,  after  the  ice  bad  reached 
about  two  thousand  miles,  but  the  sinuosity  of  its  greatest  extent  and  begun  to  retreat,  it  hesi- 
their  course  gives  them  a  length  of  not  less  tated  more  than  once,  and  may  even  have  re- 
than  three  thousand  miles,  and  they  traverse  advanced.  All  the  phenomena  were  influenced 
thirteen  States,  and  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  by  changes  that  took  place  in  the  altitude  of 
Aa  may  be  seen  by  the  map,  a  large  area  of  the  land.  During  the  earlier  ice  epoch  the 
undulating  drift  lies  south  of  the  great  mo-  region  of  the  Missouri  river  appears  to  have 
raine  belt,  and  a  still  larger  area  north  of  it  been  more  depressed  than  during  the  later. 
While  there  is  a  general  similarity  between  the  For  an  unknown  period,  terminating  after  the 
superficial  features  of  these  two  areas,  there  is  close  of  the  later  epoch,  Uiere  was  a  great  and 
also  a  contrast,  and  this  contrast  is  indicative  general  depression  at  the  north, 
of  age.  It  is  readily  understood  that  the  ordi-  €HBDR«li«  State  GtvcmMit^The  following 
nary  processes  of  change  on  the  surface  of  the  were  the  State  ofificers  during  the  year :  Gov- 
land  tend  to  obliterate  lakes.  The  streams  ernor,  Henry  D.  McDaniel,  Democrat;  Secre- 
that  flow  into  them  bring  at  every  flood  a  tary  of  State,  N.  C.  Bamett ;  Treasurer,  R.  V. 
tribute  of  mud  and  other  debris,  which  falls  Hardeman ;  Comptroller,  William  A.  Wright ; 
to  the  bottom  and  gradually  flils  their  basins.  Attorney-General,  Clifford  Anderson  ;  State 
The  streams  that  flow  out  of  them  constantly  School  Commissioner,  G.  J.  Orr.  Judiciary, 
tend,  by  eroding  their  channels,  to  lower  the  Supreme  Court :  Chief-Justice,  James  Jack- 
surfaces  of  the  lakes  and  eventually  drain  them,  son;  Associate  Justices,  Martud  J.  Oawford 
A  lake  is  thus  an  evanescent  feature,  whose  and  Alexander  M.  Speer. 
ultimate  destruction  is  merely  a  question  of  Liglriatlfe  Sesslw* — The  Legislature  met  on 
time.  When,  therefore,  it  is  observed  that  the  second  Wednesday  of  July,  and  a^jooraed 
the  surface  of  the  undulating  drift  at  the  north  in  the  latter  part  of  October.  The  following 
abounds  in  lakes  and  ponds,  while  the  corre-  are  the  more  important  acts  of  tbe  session : 
spending  surface  at  the  south  is  almost  per-  Appropiiatinfr  136,000  to  plaoe  in  proper  coodxtion 
feotly  drained  by  streams,  it  becomes  eviaent  the  builcungB  of  the  Univemty  of  Geoigia. 

that  the  northern  drift  received  its  undulating  ^  J^  ?°t5!*T^  ^%r^  M^^i^**  ^^'S'*  "***  *?1»^S^m" 

configuration  at  a  later  date  than  the  souther^  ^f  ^  ^^^"  °^  ^"^  ^"^"^  ^^  Brunswick  Bail- 

It  is  thus  known  that  a  considerable  time  elapsed       Levying  a  spedal  tax  for  the  oompletiaii  of  tfaa  new 

between  the  deposition  of  the  southern  drift  CaDitol. 

and  the  epoch  of  the  northern  drift.    The  time       Requiring  tax-psycw  to  make  return  under  o«lh  of 

repre«)nted  by  the  southern  dnfliscalled  the  ^^^^LW^^'t^mTofm^^^ 

first  i^acial  epoch.     The  second  glacial  epoch  from  the  woond  Monday  of  February  and  the  flret 

is  represented  by  the  moraine  and  ail  drift  Monday  of  September  to  the  first  Monday  of  March 

deposits  lying  north  of  it.    It  is  a  remarkable  snd  October  respectively. 

fact  that  the  undulating  drift  represented  by       To  authorize  and  emj^wer  the  Board  of  Education 

♦K^  <..«i:^.  »«v^»u  ;.  «^«.  #«-«;«k/vj  •♦  if-  ^»f».  or  other  proper  authontlos,  m  certain  oountiea  and 

the  earher  epoch  is  not  furnished  at  ite  outer  municipal  cof^rations,  in  their  diacwtion,  to  annex 

margin  with  a  terminal  moraine,  ana  this  fact  to  the  public  siohoola  a  depaitment  of  InduEmal  £du- 

leaves  a  residuum  of  doubt  in  regard  to  its  cation.  « 

mode  of  deposition.     While  the  inapplicability       Amending  Ae  law  relating  to  the  oi|{Bniatian  and 

of  the  i^lH»r^  theory  to  the  knob-and-b«in  ^'^^'^Si^lffo'Jl^p?;..  ro^oto^^t^ 

dnft  of  the  distnct  of  the  Great  Lakes  has  ^  the  Confederate  army. 

been  fully  established,  the  theory  can  not  yet       To  enoonrage  good  behavior  and  diligenoa  of  per- 
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eons  oonvictod  of  misdemeanor  who  are  serving  their  a  general  loeal-option  law.    This  law  provides  "  that 

tiine  on  diaiD-«ings.  upon  application  by  petition,  signed  by  one  tenth  of 

To  amend  tlie  garnishment  laws  of  the  State  by  the  votera  who  arc  nuulitied  to  vote  for  merabera  of 

providing  in   what  way  garnishments  may  be  dis-  the  General  Assembly,  in  any  county  in  this  State, 

solved.  the  ordinary  shall  order  an  election  to  be  held  at  the 

To  define  the  dnties  of  maaten  in  chancery  and  places  of  holding  elections  for  members  of  the  Gen- 
Auditors,  and  of  the  judges  of  Uie  Superior  Court  eral  Assembly,  to  take  place  within  forty  days  a^r 
upon  exceptions  to  their  reports.  the  reception  of  such  petition,  to  determine  whether 

To  define  where  corporations,  mining  or  joint-stock  or  not  such  spirituoun  liquors  as  are  mentioned  in  the 

companies  mav  be  sued  and  served.  sixth  section  of  this  act  snail  be  sold  within  the  limits 

Defining  vofuntaiv  assij^rnments.  and  providing  that  of  such  designated  places :  l^ovided^  That  no  election 

a  swom  Bohodole  oi  creditors  shall  be  filed  with  the  held  under  this  act  shall  be  held  in  any  month  in 

deed  of  assignment,  and  also  providing  that  fraud  which  general  eleotions  are  held,  so  that  sucli  eleo- 

shall  avoid  the  assignment.  tions  as  are  held  uuder  this  act  shall  be  neparatc  aud 

To  authorize  the  Governor  to  issue  bonds  of  the  distinct  from  any  other  election  whatever."     The 

State  to  the  amount  of  $3,455,135,  and  negotiate  the  sixth  section  declares  **  that  if  a  majority  of  the  votes 

same  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  to  pay  that  cast  at  any  election,  held  as  by  this  act  provided,  shall 

portion  of  the  public  debt  which  falls  due  in  18^  and  be  ^  against  the  sale,'  it  shall  not  be  lawt\il  for  any 

ISSo,  and  to  provide  for  the  exchange  of  new  bonds  person  within  the  limits  of  such  county  to  sell  or  bar- 

of  the  State  ror  the  bonded  indebtedness  now  out-  ter  for  valuable  consideration,  either  airectly  or  indi- 

standtng  and  fklling  due  in  those  years,  such  bonds  rectly,  or  give  awav  to  induce  trade  at  any  place  of 

to  have  thirty  years  to  run  and  bear  not  exceeding  business,  or  llimish  at  other  public  places  any  al- 

5  per  cent,  interest.  coholic,  spirituous,  malt,  or  intoxicating  liquors,  or 


To  require  railroad  companies,  when  passenger-     intoxicating^  bitters,  or  other  drinks  which,  if  drank 


nothmg 

time.                                                                    ^  preventthemanufacture,  sale,  or  use  of  domestic  winea 

To  regulate  the  rBfin^traUon  of  deeds  and  biUs  of  or  cider,  or  the  sale  of  wines  for  sacramental  pur- 
sale  ffiven  as  security  for  debt,  requiring  that  they  poses :  iVovicUd^  such  wines  or  cider  shall  not  be  sold 
:iliall  DC  recorded  within  thirty  clays  from  their  date.  m  bar-rooms  by  retail,  nor  shall  anything  herein  con- 
To  declare  and  establish  the  grade  of  turnpikes  in  tinned  prevent  licensed  dru^^sts  from  selling  or  Air- 
the  State.  nishing  pure  alcohol  for  medicinal,  art,  scientific,  and 

To  encourage  search  for  phosphate  rock  and  phofl-  mechanical  purposes.'*  Ifthevote  is  *^  against  the sale,^ 

phate  deposits  by  granting  to  those  who  find  it  the  the  act  takes  effect  after  four  weeks'  publication  of  the 

right  to  dig.  mine,  and  remove  the  same  in  and  from  result.     When  the  question  has  once  been  determined 

the  beds  and  margins  of  the  navi^l^  streams  and  in  a  county,  it  can  not  again  be  put  to  a  vote  therein 

waters  of  the  State ;  gives  exclusive  license  for  ten  in  less  than  two  years  tnereafter,  and  then  only  upon 

years  upon  certain  payments.  petition  as  above  provided. 

To  prevent  the  importafeion  and  sale  of  second-hand  Two  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  State 

or  cast-off  clothing.  were  proposed,  which  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  peo- 

Regulating  assessment  life-insurance.  pie  at  the  next  general  election.    The  first  amend- 

The  law  relating  to  sales  of  certain  products  was  ment  proposes  to  strike  out  the  following  section : 
amended,  so  that  now  it  is  provided  that  **  cotton,  **  All  special  or  local  bills  shall  originate  in  the 
com,  rice,  crude  turpentine,  spirits  turpentine,  rosin.  House  of  Representatives.  The  Speaker  of  the  House 
pitch,  tar,  or  other  products  sold  by  planters  and  com-  of  Representatives  shall,  within  five  days  from  the 
mission  merchants  on  cash  sale,  shall  not  be  oonMid-  organization  of  the  General  Assembly,  appoint  a 
ered  as  the  property  of  the  buyer,  or  the  ownership  committee,  consisting  of  one  from  each  congressional 
given  np,  until  the  same  shall  be  AiUy  paid  for,  at-  district,  wnose  dutv  it  shall  be  to  consider  and  con- 
tiiough  It  may  have  been  delivered  into'the  possession  solidate  all  special  and  local  bills  on  the  same  sub- 
of  the  bayer :  I^rtnid^dy  That  in  oases  where  the  whole  jeot,  and  report  the  same  to  the  House :  and  no  spo- 
or any  part  of  the  property  has  been  delivered  into  <»al  bill  shall  be  read  or  considered  oy  the  House 
the  possession  of  the  buyer,  the  right  of  the  seller  to  until  the  same  has  been  reported  bv  the  committee, 
collect  the  purchase-money  shall  not  be  affected  by  unless  by  a  two- third  vote ;  and  no\)ill  shall  be  con- 
its  subsequent  loss  or  destruction."  sidered  or  reported  to  the  House  by  said  committee 

An  act  to  establish  a^teohnological  school  as  a  unless  the  same  shall  have  been  lidd  before  it  within 

bran^di  of  the  State  Universi^  provides  that  it  shall  fifteen  days  after  the  organization  of  tlie  General  As- 

be  located  in  such  eli^ble  place  as  offers  the  best  m-  sembly  except  by  a  two-third  vote." 

ducemcnts,  and  that  its  course  shall  be  modeled  upon  The  second  proposition  amends  the  last  sentence  of 

that  of  the  Institute  of  Industrial  Science  at  Worcester,  Article  VIT,  section  1,  paracrraph  1,  by  adding  thereto 

Masfl.    The  sum  of  $65,000  is  appropriated  for  its  es-  at  the  end  of  said  sentence  the  folio  winar  woros,  ^*  and 

tablishment.  to  make  suitable  pro>*ision  for  sucli  Confederate  sol- 

Anotber  act  provides  ^^that  in  all  cases  in  this  diers  as  may  have  been  permanently  injured  in  such 

State,  where  landlords  shall  rent  lands  to  tenants,  and  service,"  so  that  said  sentence  when  so  amended  shall 

it  Ls  agreed  that  the  tenant  shall  pay  the  landlord  a  road  as  follows :  **  To  supply  the  soldiers,  who  lost  a 

part  or  the  crop  or  crops  produeea  on  the  lands  so  limb  or  limbs  in  the  military  service  of  the  Confed- 

rented  for  the  use  of  the  same,  and  the  tenant  shall  in  erate  States,  with  suitable  artificial  limbs  durine  life, 

l?ood  fidth  torn  over  and  deliver  to  his  landlord,  in  and  to  make  suitable  provision  for  such  Oonfeaerate 

discharge  of  said  rent,  the  part  of  the  crop  or  crops  soldiers  aa  may  have  been  permanently  iiyurod  in  such 

a^rreed  on  as  aforesaid,  said  articles  so  turned  over  service." 

arid  deUvered  shall  be  discharged  from  the  lien  of  any  j^,^  Optloi.— The  first  election  under  the 

iLSl^f?^'    '          ^'^                      ''"^""•^  general  W-option  law  occurred  in  Fulton 

An  act  was  passed  providing  that  no  judgment  here-  County,  which  contains  the  city  of  Atlanta, 
after  obtained  in  the  courts  of  the  State  i>hall  be  en-  on  Nov.  25,  and  resulted  in  a  mf^jority  of  225 
forced  after  the  expiration  of  seven  years  iVom  its  ren-  for  prohibition,  in  a  total  vote  of  about  7,000. 
dition,  when  no  execution  has  been  issued  upon  it,  tk^  /»o»«»v«;r»«  ♦!,«♦  r^^^^,j\^A  ♦!»«  wo,f«  waa  .^ 
nor,  when  execution  has  been  issued,  after  seven  The  campaign  that  preceded  the  vote  was  re- 
years  from  record  of  the  last  action  under  it.  markable  for  its  activity  and  for  the  breaking 

Perhaps  tho  most  important  act  of  the  session  was  down  of  party  and  color  lines.  Democrats  and 
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Bepnblicans,  whites  and  blacks,  occupied  the  was  deferred  in  the  session  of  18S4,  but  was 
same  platform  in  advocacy  or  dennnciation  of  on  the  calendar  for  the  summer  session  of  1885. 
prohibition.  On  Nov.  30,  IlDited  States  Dis-  Jost  before  ^the  meeting  of  that  session  the 
trict  Judge  McGoj  issued  a  temporary  injuno-  temperance  'people  held  a  State  Convention 
tion  restraining  the  ordinary  from  declaring  for  the  purpose  of  moral  effect  upon  the  Legis- 
the  result  of  the  election.  The  proceeding  was  lature.  There  was  presented  upon  the  stage  a 
instituted  by  a  non-resident  of  tne  State,  inter-  scene  never  before  witnessed  in  a  Soothem 
ested  in  the  liquor  business  in  Atlanta.  It  city — ^the  most  hated  of  Republicans  and  the 
was  claimed  that  the  local-option  act  was  nn-  most  ultra  of  Democrats  shook  hands  in  com- 
constitutional.  On  Dec.  17  the  judge,  after  mon  cause.  White  people  did  not  refuse  to  idt 
hearing  argument,  dissolved  the  iigunction,  upon  a  stage  where  colored  men  were  invited 
overruling  the  objections  alleged  against  the  guests.  The  contest  over  the  bill  in  the  Legis- 
act.  Other  injunctions  were  obtained,  but  kture  was  long  and  bitter,  but  finally  local 
had  not  been  disposed  of  at  the  close  of  the  option  won  the  day.  This  opened  the  way  for 
year.  The  history  of  the  movement  has  been  an  attack  upon  the  large  cities,  and  Atlanta 
given  as  follows :  *^  From  time  immemorial  it  was  chosen  as  the  battle-ground.  A  petition 
has  been  the  custom  of  the  Georgia  Lc^sla-  signed  by  2,800  register^  voters  requested 
ture  to  forbid  the  sale  of  liquor  within  so  many  tiuit  an  election  be  ordered." 
miles  of  churches  and  school-houses  in  rural  Another  authority,  writing  just  prior  to  the 
communities.  The  temperance  people  took  ad-  Atlanta  election,  says:  ^^For  ten  years  temper- 
vantage  of  this  custom.  As  they  were  inter-  ance  agitation  has  been  carried  on  in  Geor^a, 
ested  in  churches  and  schools,  they  took  care  which  has  so  far  succeeded  that  now,  out  of 
that  new  institutions  were  judiciously  locat-  187  counties  of  the  State,  the  sale  of  liquor  is 
ed,  so  as  to  make  prohibition  territory  as  only  allowed  in  fifteen.  These  fifteen  counties 
contiguous  as  possible.  Then  a  step  further  are  the  seats  of  large  cities,  where  the  liquor 
was  taken.  Johnson  County,  far  removed  element  has  large  property  interests  at  stake, 
from  railroads  and  civilization,  asked  that  her  The  principle  by  which  the  agitation  was  car- 
citizens  be  permitted  to  vote  upon  the  ex-  ried  on  is  known  as  that  of  local  option.  It 
dusion  of  liquor.  The  request  was  granted,  has  been  broached  in  each  community  as  a 
and  so  remote  was  the  county  that  when  it  morid  and  police  measure,  thus  meeting  sup- 
*  went  dry,^  in  the  popular  parlance,  the  out-  port  of  both  political  parties,  both  colors,  and 
side  world  never  heard  of  it.  Then  militia  the  entire  moral  element  of  society.  No  ae- 
districtp,  here  and  there,  asked  for  the  privilege  rious  opposition  was  met  till  the  movement 
of  local  option,  and  occasionally  another  back-  reached  the  great  cities,  where  large  property 
woods  county  would  come  in.  interests  were  at  stake.     These  local-option 

^*  The  first  sign  of  discontent  came  from  elections  were  held  under  special  acts  of  the 

the  wholesale  liquor-dealers.    When  they  an-  Legislature.  The  business  interest  of  the  large 

nounced,  in  1883,  that  total  prohibition  pre-  cities  waa  always  strong  enough  to  prevent 

vailed  over  two  thirds  of  the  territory  of  Geor-  the  passage  of  such  local-option  act  so  far  as 

gia,  and  that  in  consequence  their  yearns  busi-  they  were  themselves  concerned.    Henoe  the 

ness  had  fallen  off  50  per  cent,  from  that  of  Legislature  passed  a  general  local-option  bill." 

the  previous  year,  they  were  scarcely  believed.  It  has  been  said  that  a  controlling  force  in 

Tet  so  it  was.    The  entire  northern  portion  of  this  movement  has  been  the  conviction  on  the 

the  State,  a  large  slice  of  the  southwestern,  part  of  employers  that  the  removal  of  tempta- 

and  all  of  the  southeastern,  were  as  absolutely  tion  from  the  colored  people  would  increase 

prohibition  territory  as  if  they  were  portions  their  efBciency  as  laboters. 

of  Maine.    In  Alabama  and  South  Carolina  UmatlMui  lutttatiws.— A  Southern  journal, 

the  same  tactics  were  being  pursued.    The  advocating  institutions  for  higher  education, 

movement  had  also  extended  into  Mississippi,  refers  thus  to  Georgia:    *^Sbe  has  her  uni- 

where  it  was  already  looked  upon  as  a  dis-  versity,  established  ninety-seven    years   ago, 

turbing  element  in  politics.  lately  largely  assisted  by  the  noble  State,  and 

"  Then  the  Prohibitionists  laid  siege  to  the  giving  tuition  practically  free.  She  has  a  Bap- 
smaller  towns,  until  at  last,  out  of  the  187  tist  literary  and  theological  institution,  Mercer 
counties  in  Georgia,  85  were  totally  committed  University,  founded  in  1829.  She  has  the  trreat 
to  prohibition,  80  others  were  partially  under  Methodist  institution  of  the  Georgia  and  £iori- 
prohibition,  and  in  only  22  counties  was  the  da  Conferences,  Emory  College.  She  baa  the 
sale  of  liauor  unrcBtrfuned.  Thus  victorious  Catholic  College  of  Pio  Nono  at  Macon,  which 
and  emboldened,  and  recruited  by  the  entire  has  attained  an  enviable  reputation.  She  has 
Republican  vote  of  the  State,  the  temperance  half  a  dozen  agricultural  and  mechanical  col- 
leaders  demanded  that  the  Legislature  should  leges,  at  Athens,  Dahlonega.  MilledgeviUe, 
pass  a  general  local-option  bill — a  bill  that  Thomasville,  Cuthbert,  and  Hamilton,  which 
would  permit  an  election  to  beheld  in  any  are  valuable  aids  to  the  education  of  their  local- 
county  upon  the  subject,  on  the  petition  of  a  ities,  even  if  we  say  nothing  at  all  about  their 
given  number  of  citizens,  and  without  the  use  as  ancillary  to  the  university.  She  has 
expense  and  annoyance  of  special  appeals  to  notable  colleges  for  young  women  at  Macon 
the  Legislature  in  each  case.    This  measure  and  Athene.     She  has  a  splendid  and  well- 
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endowed  oolored  institution,  Atlanta  Univer-  terior;  Agricnltnre  and  Domains  and  Forests, 

sity."  Dr.  Lucius ;  Justice,  Dr.  Fried  berg ;  Ecclesias- 

In  Georgia  colored  people  own  600,000  acres  tioal  Affairs,  Von  Gossler ;  Finance,  Herr  von 

of  land,  and  pay  taxes  on  about  $10,000,000  of  Scboltz;  War,  Lieut. -Gen.  Brousart  von  Schel- 

property.    In  the  whole  of  the  South  their  lendorf ;  without  a  portfolio.  Count  von  Hatz- 

taxable  property  is  put  down  at  about  tlOO,-  feldt-Wildenburg. 

000,000.    In  Georgia  taxes  paid  by  the  colored  Area  and  Ptpilatloa* — ^Tbe  area  of  the  empire 

race  are  almost  as  much  as  the  sum  devoted  to  is  212,028  square  miles.    The  population  on 

the  colored  schools  of  that  State.  Dec.  1,  1880,  was  45,284,061,  comprising  22,- 

GERUANT,  an  empire  in  Europe,  formed  by  185,438  males  and  28,048,628  females.  The 
the  union  of  the  German  states,  consummated  density  of  population  varies  from  488  per 
on  May  4,  1871,  when  the  Constitution  of  the  square  mile  in  Saxony,  to  100  in  Mecklenburg- 
German  Empire  replaced  the  articles  of  oon-  Strelitz,  the  average  being  213.  Theinhabit- 
federation  between  the  North  German  states  ants  of  cities  and  towns  of  a  population  ex- 
and  the  treaties  by  which  the  Grand  Duchies  oeeding  2,000  constitute  41*4  per  cent,  of  the 
of  Baden  and  Hesse  and  the  Kingdoms  of  Ba-  total  population,  7*24  per  cent,  living  in  the  14 
varia  and  WUrtemberg  entered  the  League  dnr-  largest  towns,  8*90  per  cent,  in  the  102  towns 
ing  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  King  Wilhelm  of  medium  size,  12*64  per  cent,  in  641  small 
I  of  Prussia  was  proclaimed  German  Emperor  towns,  and  12*71  in  1,950  country  towns. 
from  Versailles  on  the  18th  of  January,  1871.  About  7  per  cent,  of  the  total  population 
He  was  bom  March  22, 1797,  and  ascended  the  belong  to  non- German  races,  consisting  of 
Prnasian  throne  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  2,454,000  Poles  in  the  Prussian  provinces  of 
Jan.  2, 1861.  The  heir-apparent  is  Prince  Fried-  Posen,  Silesia,  and  East  and  West  Prussia, 
rich  Wilhelm,  who  was  bom  Oct.  18,  1881.  280,000  Walloons  and  French,  150,000  Lithu- 

The  sovereign  powers  of  the  confederation  anians,  140,000  Danes,  and  about  as  many 
of  states  forming  the  empire  are  vested  in  the  Wends,  Moravians,  and  Bohemians.  The  totul 
Prossian  crown  and  the  Federal  Council,  but  population  in  1880  was  divided  in  respect  to. 
the  ooncnrrence  of  the  Reichstag  is  necessary  religion  into  28,331,162  Protestants,  16,282,651 
to  the  exercise  of  certain  functions.  The  popn-  Roman  Catholics,  78,031  of  other  Christian 
lar  assembly  possesses,  also,  certain  rights  of  sects,  661,612  Jews,  and  80,616  of  no  re- 
control  over  the  acts  of  the  Government.    The  ligion. 

Bundesrath  contained  62  members,  of  whom  The  number  of  marriages  in  1882  was  850,- 

17  are  representatives  of  Prassia,  6  of  Bavaria,  457,  against  838,909  in  1881 ;  of  births,  1,769,- 

4  each  of  Saxony  and  Wtlrtemberg,  3  each  of  501,  against  1,748,686;  of  deaths,  1,244,006, 

Baden  and  He^se,  2  each  of  Schwerin  and  against  1,222,928 ;   the'  surplus  of  births  over 

Brunswick,  and  1  each  of  the  other  states  and  deaths,  625,495,  against  525,758.  Of  ^e  births, 

free  cities,  while  the  Reichsland  Alsace-Lor-  9*29  per  cent,  were  illegitimate. 

raine  sends  4  commissioners.    The  members  of  The  number  of  emigrants  in  1888  was  166,- 

the  Reichstag,  897  in  number,  are  elected  by  119,   of  whom  159,894  went  to  the  United 

universal  suffrage  and  by  ballot,  for  the  term  States;   in  1882,  198,869,  of  whom  189,873 

of  three  years.    The  Bundesrath  is  presided  were  destined  for  the  United  States;  in  1881, 

over  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  who,  as  210,547,  the  United  States  receiving  206,189. 

representative  of  tlje  Bundesrath,  has  a  right  to  The  emigration  by  way  of  Havre,  not  included 

interpose  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Reichstag,  above,  was  9,590  in  1882,  and  10,251  in  1881. 

All  imperial  laws  must  receive  the  votes  of  a  The  emigrants  in  1883  comprised  93,800  of  the 

migority  in  each  house,  and  the  assent  of  the  male  and  73,819  of  the  femde  sex,  and  in- 

Emperor,  countersigned  by  the  Chancellor.  eluded  26,452  families  containing  98,749  per- 

Tne  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  Prince  Otto  sons.    The  number  of  foreigners  living  in  Ger- 

von  Bismarck,  fills  the  posts  of  President  of  the  many  in  1880  was  275,856,  of  whom  10,826 

Council  of  Ministers,  President  of  the  Federal  were  Americans. 

Conncil,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Prns-  The  population  of  Prussia,  which  has  an  ex- 

sian  Minister  of  Commerce.    In  the  office  of  tent  of  187,066  square  miles,  was  27,279,111 

Foreign  Affairs  his  chief  subordinate  is  Count  in  1880;  that  of  Bavaria,  with  an  area  of  29,- 

▼on  Hatzfeldt,  Secretary  of  State.    The  Secre-  292  square  miles,  5,284,778;  that  of  Wtirtem- 

tary  of  State  for  the  Interior  is  Minister  von  berg,  7,675  square  miles  in  extent,  1,971,118; 

BotUober.    The  Chief  of  the  Admiralty  is  Gen.  that  of  Saxony,  area  6,777  square  miles,  2,972,- 

von  Caprivi,  appointed  March  8,  1883.    The  805 ;  that  of  Baden,  area  5,851  square  miles. 

Secretary  of  State  for  Justice  is  Dr.  von  Scbel-  1,570,254 ;  that  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  area  5fiS0 

ling ;  Financial  Secretary  of  State,  Herr  von  square  miles,  1,566,670. 

Barchard ;  Chief  of  the  Post-Office,  Dr.  Ste-  The  cities  containing  more  than  100,000  in- 

phan ;  Minister  of  Railroads  and  Prussian  Min-  habitants  are  the  following:  Berlin,  1,122,860; 

ister  of  Public  Works,  Dr.  Maybach.  Hamburg,    289,859,    with    suburbs    410,127; 

The  Prussian  ministry  is  composed  as  fol-  Breslau,  272,912 ;  Mimich,  230,023 ;  Dr^en, 
lows:  Pre^tident,  Prince  Bismarck,  Minister  of  222,241  (1882);  I^ipsic,  154,345  (1882);  Co- 
Foreign  Affairs  and  of  Commerce ;  Yice-Presi-  logne,  144,772 ;  Kdnigsberg,  140,909;  Magde- 
dent^  Herr  von  Pnttkamer,  Minister  of  the  In-  burg,   187,135 ;   Frankfort-on-the-Main,  186,- 
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819;  Hanover,  122,648,  with  liiDden  145,227 ;  in  transit,  542,118  qnintals  were  imported  di- 

Stuttgart,  117,803;  Bremen,  112,468;  Dantzio,  rectly  from  the  United  States;  of  6,871,348 

108,551;  Strasburg,  104,471.  quintalsof  wheat,  878,780;  of  7,751,899  quintals 

EdicatioB* — ^Elementary  edaoation  is  compnl-  of  rje,  172,251 ;  of  1,771,289  quintals  of  com, 

Bory.    Schools  are  supported  from  tbe  local  815,062;  of  308,188  quintalsof  tobacco,  28,977; 

taxes.    There  are  about  57,000  primary  schools  of  103,225  quintals  of  meat,  8,884;  of  810,2^3 

in  Germany,  with  120,000  teachers  and  7,100,-  quintals  of  lard,  85,688 ;  of  8,698,258  quintals  of 

000  pupils ;  332  normal  schools,  with  26,281  petroleum,  1,296,629.     Of  62,747  metric  qiiin- 

pupils;  and  1,100  intermediate  schools,  with  tals  of  cotton  hosiery  exported,  26,647  went  to 

13,485  teachers  and  281,214  pupils.   The  num-  the  United  States;  of  124,895  quintals  of  wine, 

her  of  universities  is  21,  the  largest  being  the  24,940;  of  44,804  quintals  of  clothing,  4,680; 

one  at  Berlin,  with  264  professors  and  tutors  of  175,788  quintals  of  woolen  cloths,  15,703. 

and  4,154  students;  Leipsic  coming  next,  with  The  sugar  industry  continues  depressed,  and 

8,160  students;  and  then  Munich,  with  2.511 ;  the  effects  on  agriculture  grow  more  serious, 

and  Heidelberg,  Tflbingen,  Breslau,  WQrzbnrg,  The  sugar  bounty  that  has  over-stimulated  this 

Bonn,  and  Gottiugen,  with  over  1,000  each.  industry  was  established  to  some  extent  unin- 

Connerce  and  Indistry. — ^The  total  value  of  tentionally.  The  Government  estimates  draw- 
imports  during  the  calendar  year  1888  was  backs  on  the  assumption  that  one  part  in  eleven 
$783,233,000,  as  compared  with  $758,191,000  of  the  sugar-beet  is  recovered  as  sugar,  where- 
in 1882,  and  $711,680,000  in  1881;  the  total  as  improved  methods  enable  manufacturers  to 
value  of  exports  in  1888  was  $793,780,000,  as  get  one  ninth  of  the  weight  of  the  beets  in 
compared  with  $772,217,000  in  1882,  and  sugar.  In  1881  there  were  888  sugar-mills  in 
$723,622,000  in  1881.  The  imports  of  live  operation,  and  in  1884  the  number  had  in- 
animals  in  1883  were  valued  at  $53,001,000,  creased  to  890.  The  price  of  raw  sugar  went 
exports  $88,455,000;  imports  of  food  and  other  down  from  $6.84  per  cwt  in  1881  to  $4.42  in 
articles  of  consumption  $200,922,000,  exports  1884.  llie  quantity  of  beets  consumed  in  1883 
$126,010,000;  imports  of  seeds  and  plants  was  more  than  198,000,000  cwt,  and  in  1884 
$25,465,000,  exports  $7,415,000 ;  imports  of  as  much  as  250j000,000  cwt.  were  produced, 
manure  and  waste  materials  $16,269,000,  ex-  Formerly  the  factories  paid  1*25  marks  or  more 
ports  $5,055,000 ;  imports  of  fuel  $10,105,000,  per  cwt.,  but  the  price  sank  to  60  pf^inigs  in 
exports  $18,179,000;  imports  of  raw  materials  1885.  The  quantity  of  raw  sugar  produced  in 
and  products  of  the  chemical  mdnstry  $92,910,-  1882-^88  was  18,878,680  cwt.,  against  18,193,- 
000,  exports  $64,526 ;  imports  of  materials  and  884  in  1881-^82,  and  12,280,180  in  1880-'81 ; 
manufactures  of  the  pottery  and  glass  Indus-  tbe  quantity  exported,  10,896,144  cwt.,  against 
tries  $10,880,000,  exports  $28,097,000;  im-  6,917,020  in  1881-'82,  and  6,245,888  in  1 88f u 
ports  of  raw  materials  and  manufactured  prod-  '81.  The  taxes  on  sugar  yielded  $88,718,985 
nets  of  the  metal  industries  $82,105,000,  ex-  in  1882-^88.  The  quantity  of  tobacco  narve^t- 
ports  $102,058,000;  imports  of  raw  materials  ed  in  1882-*88  was  88,977  tons,  valued  at  $8,- 
and  products  of  the  wood  and  straw  Indus-  909,864.  The  consumption  of  beer  in  1882-'83 
tries  $30,583,000,  exports  $24,830,000 ;  im-  was  88,429,000  hectolitres,  85  litres  per  capita, 
ports  of  paper  materials  and  manufactures  or  2*6  litres  less  than  the  average  for  eleven 
$3,585,000,  exports  $18,872,000;  imports  of  years.  The  number  of  horses  in  1883  was 
leather  and  fur  materials  and  products  $44,-  8,522,816,  of  cattle  15,785,822,  of  sheep  19, 185,- 
056,000.  exports  $60,488,000 ;  imports  of  raw  862,  of  hogs  9,205,791.  In  1888  there  was  a 
materials  and  manufactures  of  the  textile  and  net  import  of  57,489  horses  and  508,680  hogs, 
felt  industries  $287,644,000,  exports  $227,160,-  and  a  next  export  of  88,780  oxen  and  1,848,297 
000 ;  imports  of  caoutchouc  and  wax  materials  sheep. 

and  manufactures  $6,265,000,  exports  $5,867,-  The  product  of  the  coal-mines  in  1888  was 

000  ;  imports  of  cars,  carriages,  and  furniture  valued  at  $79,000,000,  the  product  of  pig-iron 

$148,000,  exports  $1,774,000;  imports  of  ma-  at  $45,886,000,  of  zinc  $8,556,000,  of  lead 

chines,   engines,  instruments,  and  apparatus,  $5,995,000,   of   copper  $5,817,000,   of   nlver 

$11,893,000,  exports  $88,842,000;  imports  of  $8,196,000.    The  value  of  cast-iron  manofact- 

fancy  goods  and  ornaments  $8,046,000,  exports  nred  was  $26,841,000,   of  wrought*iron  and 

$19,520,000 ;  imports  of  objects  of  literature  steel  $49,698,000,  of  ingot-iron  and  crucible 

and  art  $5,006,000.  exports  $12,589,000 ;  ex-  steel  $88,563,000. 

ports  not  declared  $48,000 ;  total  imports,  ex-  Navlgatfeia — The  total  number  of  resaels  en- 
clusive  of  goods  in  transit,  $788,283,000 ;  total  tered  at  German  ports  with  cargo  in  1882  was 
domestic  exports,  $798,780,000.  Including  48,214,  of  7,582,677  tons,  including  14,186 
goods  in  transit,  the  total  value  of  the  imports  steamers,  of  5,308,118  tons;  the  number 
of  1883  was  $1,210,546,000,  the  total  weight  cleared  with  cargo,  89,901,  of  6,228,682  tons, 
of  merchandise  204,551,933  metric  qnintals;  of  which  12,849,  of  4,440,545  tons,  were  ateam- 
the  total  value  of  the  exports,  weighing  in  the  ers.  Of  the  total  tonnage  entered,  that  em- 
aggregate  200,284,491  metric  quintals,  was  ployed  in  the  German  coasting  tr^e  was  1,- 
$1,21 1,846,000.  048,966 ;  in  trade  with  European  portiw  4,734,- 

Of  the  total  import  of  raw  cotton,  amount-  898;  with    extra-European   norts^  1,748,818. 

ing  to  1,891,043  quintals,  not  including  goods  The  tonnage  under  foreign  nags  was  8,906,- 
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106;  the  steam  tonnage,  2,968,966.    Under  the  for  immediate  and  independent  mobilization. 

British  flag,  4,805  yesaels,  of  2,376,610  tons,  An  army  corps  oonsiets  of  two  divisions  of 

were  entered.    The  Danish  tonnage  was  892,-  infantry,  each  divided  into  two  brigades,  and 

T29 ;  the  Norwegian,  881,407 ;  the  Swedish,  each  brigade  into  two  regiments  of  three  bat- 

337,576.     The  tonnage  entered  from   Great  talions,  with  four  squadrons  of  cavalry,  four 

Britain  was  3,005, 608;  from  the  United  States,  batteries  of  field-artillery  of  six  ^uns  each, 

1,063,214;  from  Denmark,  418,477;  from  Bos-  and  a  battalion  of  riflemen  or  of  pioneers  at- 

sia,  899,366.  tached  to  each  division ;  a  cavalry  division  of 

The  German  merchant  navy  numbered  8,712  four  regiments,  with  two  batteries  of  horse- 
sailing  ships,  of  849,778  tons,  on  Jan,  1, 1884.  artillery  attached ;  and  a  reserve  of  artillery, 
The  number  on  the  Baltic  coast  was  1,428,  of  of  six  field-batteries  and  a  mounted  battery, 
827,481  tons;  on  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea,  besides  a  battalion  of  train  and  one  of  pioneers. 
2,284,  of  567,847  tons.  The  number  of  sailors  The  battalion  of  infantry  numbers  544  men, 
employed  was  26,987.  The  number  of  steam  divided  into  four  companies,  which  in  war  are 
vessels  was  608,  of  874,699  tons — 107,017  tons  raised  to  250  men  each.  The  Landsturm  and 
on  the  Baltic,  and  267,682  on  tlie  North  Sea  one-year  volunteers,  added  to  the  troops  enu- 
coast ;  the  crews  numbered  12,678  persons,  merated  above,  bring  the  war  strengUi  up  to 
The  aggregate  tonnage  was  1,269,477.  2,650,000  men  traincia  to  arms. 

BailrMtfi. — In  1884  there  were  in  Prussia  Ike  Havy. — The  effective  navy  in  1885  con- 
20,481  kilometres  of  railroads  owned  or  ad*  sisted  of  64  ships  with  479  guns,  and  70  tor- 
mlnistered  by  the  state,  and  1,765  owned  and  pedo-boats.  The  penonnel  required  to  man 
administered  by  companies;  total,  22,246  kilo-  the  fleet  is  15,850  sailors  and  marines,  besides 
metres,  or  18,904  miles.  Bavaria  had  8,150  80  for  the  torpedo-boats,  and  2,000  for  garri- 
miiea,  of  which  2,680  miles  were  the  property  soning  naval  fortifications,  for  torpedo-mines, 
of  the  state.  W&rtemberg  had  978  miles,  all  etc.  The  number  of  line-of- battle  ships  is  13, 
owned  by  the  state  except  10  tniles.  In  Saxony  7  of  them  frigates  and  6  corvettes.  The  most 
there  were  1,848  miles ;  in  Baden,  880  miles ;  powerful  are  the  frigates  *' Kaiser  "  and 
in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  and  Mecklenburg-  ^*  Deutschland,"  protected  with  10-inch  plates 
Strelitz,  800  miles ;  in  Hesse,  566  miles,  of  and  armed  with  22-ton  Erupp  guns,  four  on 
which  140  miles  belonged  to  the  state ;  in  Old-  each  side  for  broadside  firing,  and  a  10-ton 
enburg,  208  miles ;  in  Brunswick,  238  mUes ;  stern  -  firing  gun ;  and  the  '*  Friedrich  der 
in  Saxe- Weimar,  121  miles ;  in  Saxe-Meiningen^  Grosse  "  and  *^  Preussen,''  covered  with  9  inches 
114  miles;  in  Sax^Ooburg-Grotha,  16  miles;  of  armor,  having  two  revolving  turrets,  each 
in  Saxe- Al  ten  burg,  5  miles;  in  Schwarzbnrg«  containing  two  22-ton  guns,  besides  smaller 
Sondershansen,  18  miles ;  in  Schaumbnrg-Lip-  guns  in  the  bow  and  stem.  The  German  navy 
pe,  16  miles  belonging  to  the  state ;  Hamburg  is  particularly  strong  in  coast-defense.  The 
had  12  miles;  Lttbeck,  25  miles;  Bremen,  65  five  large  corvettes,  the  last  of  which,  the  "  Old- 
miles  ;  and  in  the  Reichsland  of  Alsace-Lor-  enburg,'^  was  launched  in  1885,  are  designed 
raine  tiiere  were  815  miles.  for  operations  in  the  Baltic.    For  coast-guards 

The  Aiayt — £very  able-bodied  man  serves  monitors  and  fioating  batteries  have  been  aban- 

seven  years  in  the  army,  three  in  active  serv-  doned  for  a  type  of  ironclad  gunboat  armed 

ice  and  four  in  the  reserve,  and  is  liable  to  with  a  single  36-ton  gun,  of  which  there  are 

be  called  out  with  the  Landwehr  for  five  years  13,  besides  one  monitor,  for  the  defense  of  the 

longer.    Only  about  160,000  recruits  are  actu-  river-mouths  and  havens  of  the  North  Sea. 

ally  drafted  into  the  army  annually,  besides  They  are  supplemented  by  a  still  more  com- 

5,000  one-year  volunteers  and  5,000  for  the  plete  and  effective  torpedo  service.    The  70 

marine.    In  1884  there  were  161  regiments  of  torpedo-boats,  mostly  small  and  lying  low  in 

infantry  and  20  Jager  battalions,  making,  with  the  water,  and  capable  of  making  17  or  18 

the  Landwehr  depots,  a  total  infantry  force  of  knots,  were  authorized  in  1884.    Of  cruisers 

10,279  ofiioers  and  294,706  rank  and  file.    The  the  Government  possesses  10  spar-decked  cor- 

cavalry  (93  regiments)  numbered  2,358  officers  vettes,  now  called  cruiser  frigates,  10  flush- 

and  64,699  men,  with  62,550  horses ;  the  field-  decked  or  cruiser  corvettes,  5  gunboats  of  the 

artillery  (37  regiments),  1,801  officers  and  84,-  ^* Albatross"  type,  and  four  other  gunboats. 

817  men,  with  16,591  horses ;  the  fortress  ar-  There  are  8  avisos,  making  87  unarmored  ves- 

tillery  (14  re^ments  and  3  battalions),  729  sels  counted  as  efi'ective.    The  9  school-ships 

officers  and  16,849  men ;  the  engineers  (20  bat-  provided  for  in  the  scheme  for  the  reorganiza- 

talions  besides  a  battalion  of  railway  troops),  tion  of  the  navy,  adopted  in  1873  and  now 

406  officers  and  10,840  men ;  the  train  (18  bat-  completed,  are  on  hand.    In  the  summer  of 

talions),  200  officers  and  4,905  men,  with  2,457  1885  the  navy  sustained  l^e  loss  of  one  of  the 

horses.    Including  the  2,082  officers  of  the  cruiser  corvettes  enumerated  above,  the  "Au- 

$t^,  the  special  services,  and  8,847  surgeons,  gusta,"  which  was  lost  in  the  Indian  Ocean 

paymasters^  etc.,  the  total  peace  strength  is  with  all  on  board,  228  men. 

449,289  officers  and  men,  81,598  horses,  and  FtauwcMi — ^The  revenue  is  derived  from  the 

1,374  guns.    The  war  strength  is  85,400  offi-  share  of  the  Imperial  Government  in'  the  cus- 

cers,  1,500,000  men,  812,000  horses,  and  2,500  toms,  certain  excise  duties,  the  profits  of  the 

guns.    Each  of  the  17  army  corps  is  prepared  post-office  and  telegraphs,  and  minor  sources. 
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The  excess  of  expenditures  over  these  receipts 
is  made  ap  by  matricnlar  contributions  assessed 
on  the  states.  The  budget  for  the  year  ending 
March  81,  1885,  makes  the  total  expenditures 
590,819,844  marks,  of  which  389,872,490  marks 
are  devoted  to  the  army,  and  26,908,896  marks 
to  the  navy.  In  the  total  are  included  46,491,- 
478  marks  of  extraordinary  expenditure.  The 
receipts  from  customs  and  excise  duties  were 
853,874,110  marks,  and  the  matricnlar  contri- 
butions were  fixed  at  88,702,768  marks.  Among 
the  other  receipts  was  a  loan  of  22,192,720 
marks.  The  budget  for  1885-'86  fixes  the  total 
expenditure  at  621,196,051  marks.  The  fund- 
ed debt,  bearing  4  per  cent,  interest,  amounted 
in  1884  to  411,000,000  marks,  and  the  unfund- 
ed debt,  represented  by  treasury  warrants,  to 
144,845,000  marks.  The  Government  has  in- 
vested funds  amounting  to  707,121,769  marks, 
comprising  an  invalid  fund  of  525,788,797 
marks,  a  fortress  construction  fund  of  88,877,- 
628  marks,  a  fund  for  the  Reichstag  building 
of  22,460,854  marks,  and  a  war  emergency 
fund  of  120,000,000  marks.  The  appropria- 
tion for  expenditure  was  voted  for  one  year 
only,  until  the  Chancellor  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing credits  for  several  years  in  advance  '^in 
special  cases.'' 

Prusbu — The  budget  estimates  for  the  year 
ending  with  March,  1885,  make  the  total  reve- 
nue of  the  kingdom  1,188,616,878  marks,  as 
compared  with  1,088,057,888  in  1888-'84.  The 
receipts  from  domains,  etc.,  are  estimated  at 
80,842,814  marks;  from  the  land-tax,  40,189,- 
000  marks;  ft-om  the  house-tax,  28,760,000 
marks ;  from  the  income-tax,  84,722,000  marks ; 
from  the  class- tax,  21,726,000  marks;  from 
the  trading-tax,  18,858,000  marks;  from  indi- 
rect taxes,  91,780,200  marks ;  from  the  produce 
of  mines  and  fbrnaces,  102,415,049  marks; 
from  the  state  railroads,  575,977,840  marks ; 
from  imperial  customs,  49,951,450  marks; 
from  deposits  and  interest,  28,706,101  marks ; 


from  the  surplus  of  1882- 88, 18,570,791  marks; 
from  other  sources,  51,722,088  marks. 

Of  the  total  expenditures,  87,899,090  marks 
are  set  down,  under  the  head  of  current  ex- 
penditure, to  the  account  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  Domains,  and  Forests;  Ministry  of 
Finance,  89,809,830  marks ;  administration  of 
mines,  etc.,  84,855,068  marks;  of  railroads, 
402,127,155  marks;  makuig  the  total  current 
expenditure  564,690,648  marks.  The  admin- 
istrative expenditures  foot  up  252,658,605 
marks,  the  principal  items  being  80,840,400 
marks  for  the  administration  of  justice,  53,- 
159,855  for  public  worship  and  instruction, 
42,641,190  for  financial  administration,  41,- 
550,209  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  17,- 
626,665  for  Public  Works,  and  12,092,988  for 
Agriculture,  Domains,  and  Forests.  The  charges 
in  the  consolidated  fund  amount  to  269,429,494 
marks,  of  which  sum  186,427,847  marks  repre- 
sent the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  indading 
the  railroad  debt,  65,240,848  marks  appanages, 
annuities,  etc.,  40,769,167  marks  the  contribu- 
tion to  imperial  funds,  and  19,108,118  marks 
the  sinking  fund.  The  total  ordinary  expendi- 
tures are  estimated  to  amount  to  1,086,778,742 
marks,  and  the  extraordinary  expenditures  are 
taken  as  46,887,686  marks,  making  the  total 
estimated  disbursements  balance  with  the.  esti- 
mated revenue.  The  preliminary  estimates  for 
1885-'86  make  the  total  revenue  1,257,725,000 
marks,  and  the  ordinary  expenditures  1,221,- 
175,788  marks. 

The  public  debt  amounted  in  1885  to  8,815,- 
097,488  marks,  besides  80,000,000  marks  of 
floating  debt.  The  income  from  railways  is 
almost  safilcient  to  meet  all  the  charges  of  the 
debt 

The  User  States.— The  following  table  gives 
the  revenue  and  expenditure,  and  the  public 
debts  of  the  other  states  of  the  confederation, 
in  marks,  as  well  as  their  area  in  square  miles, 
and  population  in  1880: 


STATES. 

BiT«ri»(1886> 

W&rtemberfr  (1886). 

Ba»>nT(1885) 

B»den(18S6)  

MeeUenbui^-Sofawerio , 

HeM«. , 

Oldenbnnr  (1884> 

Bronswick  (1884) , 

S«xe<  Weimar  ( 18S6) 

Mecklenbiuv-Strelltx 

Sftze-MenlDffen  (1885) , 

Anhalt  (1885). 

8axe-0>barff  (1885) 

Baxe-Altenburjr  (18S5) 

WaUeck(1885) 

Llppe(1885) 

BchwarzenbarK-RndolBtadt  (1884^ . . . . 
Bchwarxonbarg-8ondenh«asen  (1885) 

B«iUft-Sohlebc  0885) 

BehAamboT^g-Llppa  (1885) , 

ReQS»-Ore1z  ( 1 8S5) 

Hmaburg  (1885) 

Lftbeek  (iaS6) 

Bremen  (1S84) 

A]«ace-LomlDe  (1885) 

Total , 
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284,400,000 
54,000,000 
69,000,000 
41,100,000 

''6,'800,o66 
7,000,000 
9,000,000 

e,8oo,ooo 
*'^o(K),666 

1T,900,000 
4,700,000 
2,500,000 
1,000.000 
900,000 
1,900,000 
2,200,000 

l,8no,ooo 

600,000 

700,000 

1.800,000 

2,600,000 

11,500,000 

40,500,000 


522,500,000 


Xxpcodltim, 


284,400,000 
64,000,000 
69,000,000 
89,200,000 

'*6,Voo,666 

7,200,000 
9.000.000 
6,200,000 

4,400.000 

17,900,000 

6.000,000 

2,500,000 

900.000 

900,000 

1,900,000 

2,200,000 

1^,000 

500,000 

700,000 

1.800,000 

2,600,000 

11,500.000 

40,500,000 


620,000,000 


DIM. 


1,846,000,000 

426,000,000 

664,000,000 

888,000,000 

44,000,000 

40.000,000 

88,000,000 

79,000,000 

6,000,000 

6,000.000 

20,000,000 

6,ooaooo 

11,000,000 

1,000,000 

8,000.000 

1,000.000 

4,000.000 

4,000,000 

1.000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

142,000,000 

21.000,000 

78,000,000 

1,000,000 


8,280,000,000 


▲ma. 


29,292 

7,676 

6,7n 

6.851 

4.894 

2;86« 

2,417 

1,626 

1,4S1 

997 

988 

669 

816 

609 

4«6 

445 

840 

818 

297 

212 

148 

148 

127 

96 


74,962 


6^284,778 

1,971,118 

8.972,805 

1,670,»4 

677.066 

986,840 

887,478 

848,867 

809,6n 

100.269 

ai7.073 

832,698 

194,716 

15M»6 

66,628 

190.248 

80,296 

71,107 

101 J80 

86,874 

60.788 

468,869 

68J571 

166.788 

1,66C670 


17,964,950 
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The  Legialatiire  in  most  of  the  states  does  joritj  for  twelve  years,  split  on  the  qnestion  of 

not  meet  annually,  and  the  budgets  are  made  protection.  The  Secessionists,  who  opposed  the 

oat  for  periods  of  two  or  three  years.    In  the  economic  plans  of  the  Chancellor,  afterward 

two  Mecklenbargs  the  expenses  of  Govern-  united  with  the  Liberalists  to  form  the  Liberal 

ment  are  defrayed  from  the  grand-ducal  reve-  Union,  and  in  the  spring  of  1884  the  Liberal 

nues  and  no  accounts  are  publisheih   The  great-  Union  and  the  Progressists  combined  with  the 

er  part  of  the  debt  in  all  the  states  was  con-  German  Liberal  party.     The  Chancellor,  by 

tracted  for  railroads.    Most  of  them  have  pro-  making  concessions  to  the  Clericals,  and  by  fa- 

d active  property  nearly  or  quite  equal  in  value  voring  the  interests  of  the  land-owners,  ob- 

to  the  capital  of  the  debt.  tained  an  unstable  m^ority  composed  of  the 

Ctlsiisl  PmwIimi — ^During  1884  and  1885  a  Center,  the  Conservatives,  and  a  remnant  of 

number  of  territories  on  the  coast  of  Africa  the  old  National  Liberal  party.    The  German 

and  in  the  South  Sea  were  taken  under  Ger-  Liberals  lost  ground  by  opposing  Prince  Bis- 

man  protection.    On  the  west  coast  of  Africa  marck's  protectionist,  socialistic,  and  colonial 

were  annexed  Angra  Pequefia  and  HUderitz-  schemes,  yet  the  Government  failed  to  obtain, 

land,  with  a  protectorate  over  the  Nama  and  as  the  result  of  the  election  of  1884,  a  mi^jor- 

Damara.  tribes ;  Oameroons  and  Bimbia  and  all  ity  made  up  of  the  middle  parties  that  would 

the  coast  between  the  British  oil-river  terri-  enable  it  to  dispense  with  the  support  of  the 

tory  and  the  French  colony  of  Gaboon  (see  Clericals.    The  seats  in  the  Keichstag  are  dis- 

CAMKBoo^rs)  ;  and  Togo  and  Bagida  on  the  tributed  among  the  various  factions  as  fol« 

Slave  Coast.    On  the  east  coast  a  protectorate  lows :  Center,  100 ;  Conservatives,  75 ;  Free 

was  assumed  over  a  district  bordering  on  Zan-  Conservatives,  80 ;  National  Liberals,  52 ;  Ger- 

zibar  (see  Zanobab).    In  the  Pacific  Ocean  man  Liberals,  66 ;   People^s  party,  7 ;   Social 

the  German  flag  was  raised  over  a  part  of  the  Democrats,    24;    Poles,  16;    Alsatians,   15; 

coast  of  Papua  (see  Papua),  the  Admiralty  Isl*  Guelphs,  8 ;  Danes,  I ;  Independent,  8. 

anda,  the  Duke  of  York  group,  a  part  of  New  Smlsn  sf  the  EcMHlag. — The  speech  from  the 

Britain  and  adjacent  islands,  and  various  small  throne  with  which  the  Emperor  opened  the 

ishinds  in  Micronesia..  Reichstag  on  Nov.  20,  1884,  dwelt  more  than 

In  the  various  controversies  with  Great  Brit-  usual  on  foreign  and  colonial  affairs.  On  a 
ain  the  clear  purposes  of  the  German  Chancel-  question  of  procedure,  and  again  on  a  resolu- 
lor  enabled  him  to  score  diplomatic  triumphs  tion  in  favor  of  paying  deputies,  the  Chancel- 
over  the  British  ministry,  atstracted  by  con-  lor  found  a  majority  of  199  to  157  arrayed 
flicting  colonial  and  foreign  interests  (see  Came-  against  him.  In  favor  of  Windthorst's  motion 
B00X8  and  Caps  Colony).  In  the  Angra  Pe-  to  repeal  exceptional  laws  there  was  a  major- 
qnefia  dispute  the  English  authorities  were  de-  ity  of  217  to  98.  Prince  Bismarck  spoke  dis- 
terred  from  claiming  prior  sovereign  rights,  in  dainfnlly  of  the  renewal  of  these  motions,  al- 
compliance  with  the  desire  of  Cape  Colony,  by  ready  denied  by  the  Federal  CounciL  The 
the  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  port  was  increase  of  41,000,000  marks  in  the  oontribu- 
used  as  a  coaling-station  by  one  of  the  English-  tions  from  the  states  laid  the  Government  open 
built  privateers  that  preyed  upon  American  com-  to  attacks  directed  against  its  economic  policy, 
meroe  during  the  war  of  secession.  Though  against  the  military  system,  and  against  recent 
constrained  to  abandon  its  claims  to  the  Caro-  expenditures  for  military  and  other  purposes, 
line  and  Pelew  groups  (see  Cabounb  Islands),  On  Deo.  16  the  Reichstag  refused  to  vote  20,- 
the  (xerman  Gk>vernment  subsequently  estab-  000  marks  for  another  assistant  in  the  Foreign 
lidhed  a  protectorate  over  the  Marshall  and  Office,  an  action  which  Prince  Bismarck  treat- 
Gilbert  Islands.  Germany  and  France  sup-  ed  as  an  affront,  and  which  embittered  his  rela- 
ported  each  other  in  their  colonial  aims,  but  tions  with  his  Progressist  opponents  and  was 
the  alliance  was  weakened  by  the  failure  of  condemned  even  by  the  constituents  of  the  lat- 
France  at  the  Congo  Conference  to  second  the  ter.  The  Progressist  leaders  changed  with  the 
German  proposals  respecting  the  Niger,  and  popular  current,  and  on  the  10th  of  January 
her  assertion,  in  combination  with  Portugal,  of  voted  for  establishing  a  governor  at  Came- 
sovereign  rights  over  a  large  part  of  the  terri-  roons  and  providing  him  with  a  steamer.  On 
tory  claimed  by  the  Congo  Association  (see  March  4  the  Liberalists,  under  the  load  of  Rick- 
CoNOo  Fbbb  Statb).  Soon  after,  the  German  ert,  changed  their  vote  of  Dec.  15,  and  the 
flag  was  hoisted  on  the  Dubrecka  river,  in  the  grant  for  a  new  director  in  the  foreign  office 
midst  of  the  French  possessions  in  Senegambia.  was  carried.  On  March  10  a  remarkable  de- 
The  extent  of  the  German  annexations  in  the  bate,  in  which  Prince  Bismarck  reiterated  his 
South  Sea  made  in  the  latter  part  of  1884  and  complaints  of  the  factious  pursuit  of  party  ends 
the  be^nning  of  1886  were  estimated  as  fol-  that  threatened  to  destroy  '^  the  glorious  work 
lows :  ICaiser  Wilhelm^s  Lsnd,  or  German  New  of  peace  created  and  solidified  with  blood  and 
Guinea,  52,000  square  miles ;  New  Ireland,  iron/'  ended  with  a  vote  of  4,000,000  marks 
3,400  square  miles  ;  Bismarck  Archipelago,  to  subsidize  a  steamship  line  to  Australia  and 
15,000  square  miles;  New  Britain,  9,850  square  Asia  and  a  branch  line  from  Trieste  to  Egypt, 
miles.  A  grant  for  a  West  African  line  was  refused. 

PsBttesI  Vuiiu, — In  1879  the  National  Lib-  In  various  other  particulars  the  opposition  to 

era]  party  that  had  formed  the  ministerial  ma-  Bismarck's  colonial  policy  broke  aown,  and 
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grants  were  made  for  the  administratiye  or-  on  rye  at  1  mark  per  metric  quintal  ontU  June 
ganization  of  the  new  colonies,  for  new  consul-  80,  1887,  American  rye,  under  the  most-fa- 
ships,  etc.  In  the  field  of  social  -  economic  Tored-nation  treatment  secured  hy  the  treaty 
legislation  the  Reichstag  acceded  to  the  propo-  of  1828  with  Prussia,  can  he  imported  on  the 
sition  of  the  Government  to  extend  worlunen's  same  terms.  The  new  tarijBf  places  duties  on 
insurance  to  the  transportation  industry.  Bills  timher  and  cabinet- wood  1*20  mark  per  cubic 
introduced  by  the  Social  Democrats  and  the  metre  on  logs,  1*40  mark  on  hewn  timber, 
Clericals  and  Oouservatives  for  the  establish-  and  6  marks  on  boards  and  other  sawn  timber; 
ment  of  a  normal  work-day,  the  restriction  of  on  cedar-wood  the  duty  is  25  marks  per  quint- 
female  and  juvenile  labor,  and  the  prohibition  al,  or  160  marks  per  cubic  metre.  Watches  are 
of  Sunday  labor,  though  the  discussion  of  these  taxed  from  i  mark  to  8  marks.  On  ornamental 
questions  was  welcomed  by  the  Government,  feathers  and  artificial  fiowers  the  duty  b  treb- 
made  little  progress.  Windthorst^s  motion  for  led.  On  spirituous  Mquors  the  duty  is  raised 
the  repeal  of  the  law  of  exile  against  the  der-  from  47)  to  80  marks  per  100  kilos ;  the  same 
gy  was  carried  again  by  a  large  minority  before  duty  is  levied  on  foaming  wine  in  bottles, 
the  prorogation  of  the  Reichstag  on  May  15.  while  other  winea  are  charged  47i  marks.  On 
The  Bourse  tax  proposed  by  the  Government  meat^  fresh  or  preserved,  a  duty  of  20  marks 
was  approved.  The  rate  is  -j^  per  cent,  on  is  laid ;  on  salt  fish,  8  marks ;  on  pickled,  12 
Bourse  transactions  and  yj^  per  cent,  on  out-  marks  per  100  kilos.  The  duties  on  linen  and 
side  purchases.  The  most  important  work  of  on  silk  manufactures  are  raised.  On  oysters 
the  session  was  the  revision  of  the  tariff.  and  lobsters  50  marks  are  levied,  instead  of  24. 

Seflaisiisf  thelMft — The  general  tariff  act.  The  duties  on  vegetable  oils  are  increased; 
introducing  high  pr<9tective  duties,  was  signed  that  on  lard  remains  10  marks  as  before.  Soap 
by  the  Emperor,  July  15,  1879.  In  manufact-  and  candle  grease  can  be  imported  under  con- 
uring  Germany  has  gained  of  late  years  at  the  trol  at  2  marks.  The  duty  on  petroleum  is  6 
expense  of  other  industrial  nations;  but  farm-  marks— the  same  as  before;  but  lubricating 
ing  has  become  unremunerative,  and  the  in-  oils,  formerly  free,  are  taxed  10  marks.  Pe- 
dustrial  progress  achieved  with  difficulty  under  troleum  can  be  imported  for  refining  purposes, 
the  conditions  of  intense  competition  prevail-  the  duty  beins  collected  afterward  on  the  illu- 
ing  in  Europe  has  been  qualified  by  a  depres-  minating  and  lubricating  oil  manufactured,  but 
sion  in  agriculture,  continuing  in  good  and  bad  none  on  the  by-products.  American  oil  was 
seasons  fdike.  The  idea  of  protection  for  agri-  already  placed  at  a  disadvantage  by  having  to 
culture  was  more  likely  to  find  favor  with  pay  duty  on  the  barrels,  while  Russian  oU  la 
Prince  Bismarck,  from  the  fact  that  he  now  brought  in  cars.  A  bill  was  introduced  to  tax 
relied  on  the  rural  class,  particularly  the  large  barrels  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  oil  they  con- 
land-owners,  for  political  support.  Early  in  the  tained.  American  petroleum-barrels  are  found 
session  of  1884-'85  the  Government  brought  useful  for  the  products  of  the  newly  developed 
in  a  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  of  1879.  Its  most  petroleum  industry  of  Galioia,  in  Austria,  and 
important  feature  was  a  large  increase  in  the  Kelp  to  sell  the  oil.  On  live  animals  the  fol- 
dnty  on  foreign  grain.  In  order  to  prevent  lowing  rates  of  duty  are  fixed:  horses,  20 
the  flooding  of  the  market  with  imported  ce-  marks ;  donkeys,  mules,  and  asses,  10  marks ; 
reals  and  other  agricultural  produce  in  antici-  bulls  and  cows,  9  marks ;  oxen,  80  marks ; 
pation  of  the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill,  the  Gov-  calves  8,  and  young  cattle,  6  marks;  sheep,  1 
ernment  was  empowered  by  a  special  act  in  mark;  sucking  pigs,  1  mark;  lambs,  ^  mark; 
February  to  levy  the  proponed  duties  at  once  goats,  free.  Duties  were  imposed,  also,  in  spite 
on  grain  and  mill  products,  and  also  on  bottled  of  vigorous  protests,  on  honey,  slate,  cocoa, 
winen.  The  amended  tariff  act  was  adopted  sewing-silk,  and  other  articles.  In  support  of 
by  the  Reichstag  on  May  22,  and  published  the  timber  duties  the  ministers  argued  tnat  the 
May  28.  The  vote  was  187  to  189,  the  Con-  lumbermen  would  be  benefited,  and  not  mere- 
servatives,  the  Reichspartei,  a  majority  of  the  ly  proprietors  of  forests,  and  in  sapport  of  tlie 
Center,  the  Poles,  and  a  number  of  Nationd  grain-tax  they  contested  that  the  auties  would 
Liberals  voting  for,  and  the  majority  of  the  be  borne  in  great  measure  by  foreign  import- 
National  Liberals,  the  German  Liberals,  the  ers,  and  the  price  of  bread  not  affected. 
Popularists,  and  the  Social  Democrats  against  l%e  PrMiJia  Lndtag.  —  The  Prussian  Diet 
the  measure.  closed  its  session,  the  last  of  the  legislative  pe- 

The  duty  on  wheat  is  raised  from  1  to  8  riod,  on  May  11.  The  principal  acts  of  the 
marks  per  100  kilogrammes,  also  that  on  rye.  period  were  the  nationalization  of  railroads 
On  oats  and  barley,  and  on  malt,  a  duty  of  1^  and  the  authorization  of  secondary  linea,  the 
mark  was  imposed ;  on  com,  buckwheat,  and  lowering  of  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  con- 
other  cereals,  and  also  pulse,  1  mark.  On  rape-  solidated  debt,  the  land  ordinances  for  Bran- 
seed,  peanuts,  and  certain  other  oil-fruits,  the  denburg  and  Silesia,  the  simplification  of  the 
duty  IS  2  marks ;  but  cotton-seed  and  other  system  of  local  government  and  the  extension 
materials  necessary  for  the  German  oil-mills  of  local  self-government  to  Hanover  and  Hesse- 
are  free.  On  flour  and  other  mill-products  the  Cossel,  an  act  of  the  last  session,  the  abolition 
rate  is  raised  from  8  to  7*50  marks.  As  Ger-  of  the  class-tax  for  the  two  lowest  daasea,  and 
many  has  a  treaty  with  Spain  fixing  the  duty  the  revision  of  the  May  laws.    The  increase  of 
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revenne  aconiing  to  Prossia  from  the  new  force  Oct.  1,  to  affricultural  and  forest  laborers, 
tariflT  was  made  applicable,  by  a  bill  introdaced  was  promised ;  luso  a  measnre  for  the  relief  of 
bj  the  Clericals  and  accepted  by  the  ministry  officials  and  soldiers  in  case  of  accidents, 
io  return  for  clerical  support  of  the  protective  The  H«rtb  Sea  Cuial. — The  project  of  a  canal 
duties  on  afpricnltnral  products,  to  the  expenses  to  connect  the  Baltic  with  the  Elbe  and  the 
of  tfie  local  bodies.  One  third  of  the  share  of  German  Ocean,  which  has  been  under  the  con- 
Prossia  in  the  grun  and  cattle  duties  is  as-  sideration  of  the  Prussian  Government  since 
signed  to  the  circles  in  proportion  to  their  1865,  was  another  feature  in  the  programme 
population,  and  the  remaining  two  thirds  in  of  the  Government.  It  will  cost  about  156,- 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  land  and  house  000,000  marks,  of  which  Prussia  offers  to  con- 
taxes  coUected.  Another  important  act,  op-  tribute  50,000,000.  It  will  be  strongly  forti- 
posed  by  the  Oenter  party,  was  the  bill  to  pen-  fied.  The  bill  for  the  construction  of  the  canal 
sion  school-teachers,  thus  placing  them  on  an  was  unanimously  approved  by  the  Bundesrath. 
equal  footing  with  other  officials.  Every  The  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  are  already  con- 
teacher  who  has  served  ten  years  is  entitled,  nected  by  the  Eider  Canal,  which  accommo- 
if  incapacitated  from  any  cause,  to  a  pension  dates  only  small  vessels  and  costs  a  great  deal 
for  life  equal  to  one  fourth  of  his  salary,  and  to  maintain ;  also  by  the  ancient  Steckenitz 
to  one-sixtieth  more  for  each  additional  year  Canal.  The  project  in  favor  with  the  authori- 
of  service.  At  sixty-five  he  is  at  liberty  to  re-  ties  is  to  dig  a  canal  from  Kiel  Bay  southwest- 
tire  on  a  pension  without  proof  of  disability.  ward  to  Brunsbtittel,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe, 

Slate  LsttNiesi — ^For  many  years  the  question  50  miles.  This  would  prevent  the  Scandinavian 

of  abolishing  the  state  lottery  was  brought  up  powers  from  forming  a  hostile  combination 

frequently  in  the  Prussian  Diet    In  1867  a  that  could  shut  up  the  German  Baltic  fleet,  as 

resolution  in  favor  of  its  speedy  abolition  was  they  now  have  the  power  of  doing ;  it  would 

adopted.    The  suppression  of  all  lotteries  was  also  save  the  600  German  lives  that  are  lost, 

proposed  in  the  Reichstag  in  1869,  but  r^eoted  and  the  $2,500,000  worth  of  property  wrecked 

on  the  ground  that  it  was  beyond  the  powers  annually,  in  the  Cattegat  and  Skager-Rack,  and 

of  the  Central  Government.   Since  that  period,  would  tend  to  the  commercial  development  of 

the  minor  states  that  have  lotteries  have  en-  the  districts  skirting  the  Baltic,  and  especially 

larged  them  threefold,  and  on  Feb.  11,  1886,  of  the  port  of  Kiel    Its  utility  will  be  vastly 

a  motion  to  double  the  operations  of  the  Prus-  enhanced  if  means  can  be  invented  to  keep  it 

sian  lottery  was  before  the  Landtag  and  was  clear  of  ice,  which  otherwise  will  stop  traffic 

negatived  by  a  bare  minority  of  165  to  150  for  four  months  of  the  year, 

votes.    The  Prussian  Government  issues  95,000  SodaUflii — A  treaty  for  the  extradition  of 

lottery-tickets  a  year,  of  the  total  value  of  18,-  political   offenders    was   concluded    between 

728,000  marks,  and  derives  a  net  revenue  from  Prussia  and   Russia   Jan.  18,   1885.    Prince 

the  institution  of  8,944,800  marks.    The  Royal  Bismarck  presented  a  bill  in  the  Reichstag  to 

Saxon  lottery  turns  over  18,185,000  marks,  extend  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  to  the 

yielding  4,645,570  net  profit  to  the  state;  the  whole  of  Germany,  but  there  was  such  an 

Brunswicli:  lottery  10,402,000  marks,  yielding  outcry  against  it  that  the  measure  was  never 

1,169,000  marks;  the  Hamburg  lottery  9,620,-  debated.    A  treaty  containing  the  same  pro- 

100   marks,  yielding    1,454,000  marks;    the  visions  had  been  signed  on  behalf  of  the  Im- 

Meoklenburg-Schwenn  lottery  1,881,506  marks,  perial  Government    Assaults  on  officials,  and 

yielding   489,560  marks  for  two   drawings,  even  insults,  verbal  or  published  in  the  press, 

Each  of  these  states  holds  its  lottery-game  were  made  extraditable  offenses.    An  attempt 

twice  a  year.    The  total  sum  of  the  chances  was  made  to  induce  the  individual  states  to 

sold  in  all  five  each  year  is  112,804,860  marks,  adopt  this  law.    The  several  states  made  the 

including  the  imperud  stamp  duty  of  5,871,660  same  treaty  arrangements  with  Russia  that 

marks.    Besides  the  state  lotteries  a  great  num-  Prussia  had.    The  Bavarian  ministry  intro- 

ber  of  private  lotteries  are  authorized  for  re-  duced  a  bill  to  give  effect  to  the  treaty,  but 

ligious  and  charitable  purposes.    These  always  this  effort  to  override  the  Reichstag  found  no 

yield  exorbitant  profits,  and  frequently  cloak  favor  with  the  Diet.    In  this  matter  Prince 

Bchemes  of  swindling  and  private  greed.  Bismarck  did  not  mind  the  flagrant  transgres- 

toglutag  af  the  Senlsa  ef  lS8A-'86.  —  The  sion  of  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  according 

Reichstag  was  opened  Nov.  19.    The  Govern-  to  which  the  Emperor  represents  Gfermany  in 

ment  asked  for  an  increase  in  the  army  and  her  international  relations,  though  an  inde- 

navy  estimates,  to  be  devoted  to  pensions,  pendent  attempt  of  any  of  the  states  to  deal 

whkh  would  require  the  return  in  the  form  of  with  a  foreign  power  would  be  sure  to  meet 

matricular  contributions  of  a  part  of  the  in«  with  his  reprobation. 

creased  revenue  of  the  states  proceeding  from  In  the  evening  of  January  18  Herr  Rumpff, 

the  new  tariff  and  the  stamp  duties.    To  satisfy  the  head  of  the  police  force  of  Frankfort-on- 

tbeir  financial  wants,  it  purposed  introducing  the-Main,  who  had  been  chiefly  instrumental 

bills  for  a  sugar-tax,  deferred  hitherto  on  ao-  in  the  discovery  of  the  Niederwald  plot,  and 

count  of  the  depressed  state  of  agriculture,  and  was  exceedingly  active  in  combating  the  An- 

a  tax  on  spirits.    A  bill  for  the  extension  of  archists,  was  murdered  in  ft*ont  of  his  house, 

the  accident-insurance  law,  which  went  into  He  had  rendered  himself  obnoxioos  by  the 
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dnplioity  and  craelty  of  his  detectire  devices,  scribed  in  roioate  and  scientific  detail  how  ex- 

not  only  to  the  Anarchists,  bat  to  all  the  Lib-  plosives  may  be  chemically  prepared,  stored, 

eral  parties.    A  great  number  of  persons  were  and  employed  for  the  destruction  of  life  and 

arrested  without  results,  until  a  man  was  taken  property.    The  ''  Social  Demokrat,"  the  organ 

near  Mannheim  with  false  papers,  who  de-  of  the  party,  is  smuggled  into  the  country  as 

fended  himself  with  a  revolver.    He  was  dis-  extensively  as  ever.    In  Berlin  meetings  were 

covered  to  be  Julius   Lieske,  a  shoemaker,  dissolved  and  interdicts  issued  in  176  oases  dar- 

twenty-two   yeare  old,  who   had  associated  ing  the  year.   The  strikes  in  the  capital  are  as- 

with    Anarchists   in    Switzerland.    He   was  cribed  to  the  influence  of  Social  Democrats.  In 

tried  in  July,  and  convicted  of  the  murder,  Hamburg  and  Leipsic  the  Social  Democratic 

chiefly  on  the  evidence  of  a  woman  who  rec-  movement  is  directed  by  an  organization  that 

ognized  him  as  having  been  in  Frankfort  at  defies  the  detective  skill  of  the  police, 
the  time  of  the  murder.    The  altered  position       The  Brwmnrkk  SmccsbIw* — ^Prussia  introduced 

of  the  Social  Democrats  since  their  Sectoral  a  resolution,  carried  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 

success  in  1884  is  illustrated  in  a  remark  made  states  in  the  Federal  Gouncif,  that  the  rule  of 

by  the  judge  to  the  jury  that  they  have  noth-  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  in  Brunswick  would 

ing  in  common  with  Anarchists.    The  Reichs-  not  be  conducive  to  the  internal  peace  and  se- 

tag  has  bestowed  on  their  arguments  atten-  ourity  of  the  empire.    The  furm  of  the  reso- 

tion  and  consideration  that  they  could  not  lution  was  changed  by  the  judicial  committee 

formerly  command.    The  oflicial  press  praises  into  a  declaration  that  the  nile  of  the  Duke  of 

their  debating  powers,  and  treats  their  legisla-  Cumberland  over  Brunswick  would  be  incom- 

tive  schemes  as  being  in  the  line  of  the  aims  of  patible  with  the  Constitution  of  the  empire, 

the  Government  and  the  tendency  of  the  time,  in  a  secret  session  of  the  Brunswick  Diet  on 

but  too  radical  and  advanced.    The  effect  on  June  80  he  was  declared  to  be  practically  dia- 

the  parliamentary  representatives  is  to  lead  qualified  by  a  unanimous  vote.    Though  Bruns- 

them  to  address  themselves  to  practical  legis-  wick  at  first  refrained  from  voting  on  the  ques- 

lative  objects,  instead  of  using  the  Reichstag  tion  in  the  Bundesrath,  the  disclosure  of  a 

as  a  rostrum  from  which  to  appeal  to  the  letter  addressed  by  the  Duke  to  the  Queen  of 

constituencies  in  language  forbidden  outside.  England  on  Jan.  14^  1879,  inclosed  in  one  of 

Among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party,  smart-  different  import  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Brana- 

ing  under  police  repression  and  persecution,  wick,  impelled  the  ministry  and  leffislatore  to 

and  cherishmg  revolutionary  aims,  dissatisfac*  concur  in  the  decision  of  the  Bundesrath,  on 

tion  is  felt  at  the  more  correct  parliamentary  which  the  final  vote  was  taken  July  8.   In  this 

attitude  of  their  leaders.  letter  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  affirmed  that 

At  the  burial  of  a  Social  Democrat  named  he  could  fulfill  the  duties  of  Duke  of  Brunswick 
Killer  in  Frankfort,  on  July  22,  red  sashes  were  without  prejudice  to  his  rights  to  the  Hano- 
worn,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  hold  ora-  verian  throne.  The  claim  of  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
tions,  though  demonstrations  had  been  forbid-  bridge  next  came  up.  He  expressed  a  willing- 
den.  The  police  ordered  the  assembly  to  dis-  ness,  in  case  the  claims  of  the  legitimate  prince 
perse  and  then  dashed  into  the  crowd,  and  with  were  disallowed,  to  accept  the  regency  of  Brons- 
the  edge  of  their  sabers  wounded  many  people,  wick,  or  eventually,  as  next  in  the  order  of  snc- 
aome  of  them  women  and  children.  cession,  the  throne  itself,  but  without  giving 

By  the  decision  of  the  Federal  Council  the  up  his  residence  in  London  and  his  position  as 
minor  state  of  siege  was  prolonged  in  Berlin,  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  army.  Not 
Leipsic,  and  Hamburg.  Herr  Liebkneoht,  the  only  was  this  proposal  rejected,  but  the  Pros- 
Social  Democratic  deputy,  was  sentenced  to  a  sian  ministry  prepared  a  measure  for  the  Ban- 
month's  imprisonment.  Six  other  prominent  desrath  to  exclude  non-German  princea  from 
members  of  the  party,  all  of  them  ^puties  in  succession  to  the  throne  of  any  of  the  states 
the  Reichstag,  were  brought  to  trial  in  Octo-  of  the  empire,  which  would  shut  out  the  Dnke 
her  for  attending  the  conferences  at  Copen-  of  Edinburgh  from  the  Duchy  of  Saxe-Cobnrg* 
hagen  in  1888  and  at  Wyden  in  1880,  on  the  Gotha,  of  which  he  is  the  heir-apparent  The 
charge  of  belonging  to  a  secret  international  Brunswick  regency  law  provided  that  if  the 
revolutionary  organization ;  but  they  were  all  rightful  heir  is  incapacitated,  the  Langtag  ahall 
acquitted.  In  the  annnal  report  to  the  Beichs-  select  a  regent.  The  Landtag  referred  the 
tag  on  the  working  of  the  anti-Socialist  law,  Duke  of  Cambridge's  request  to  the  German 
made  November  24,  the  Government  deplored  Emperor,  and  it  was  decided  by  the  Bundes- 
the  spread  of  Social  Democracy,  notwithstand-  rath.  A  regent  was  finally  selected  in  the 
ing  repressive  measures,  due  partly  to  the  im-  person  of  Prince  Albert  of  Prussia,  nephew  of 
portation  of  revolutionary  literature  from  other  the  Emperor,  who  was  elected  in  due  form  by 
countries,  and  especially  of  John  Most's  **  Frei-  the  Diet,  Oct.  21.  The  entry  of  ilie  Prince  Re- 
heit,"  of  which  6,000  copies  are  printed  in  New  gent  into  Brunswick  took  plaoe  on  Nov.  2. 
York,  and  all  but  500  sent  abroad,  mostly  to  ExpiMfi  af  Euslaa  Mcfc— In  the  summer  of 
Germany  and  Austria,  without  any  chance  of  1885  the  Prussian  Gk>vemment,  on  the  author- 
their  ever  being  paid  for.  In  recent  numbers  ity  of  a  simple  royal  decree,  began  the  whole- 
this  sheet  has  discussed  theoretically  the  forma-  sc^e  expulsion  of  foreigners  from  the  Polish 
•tion  of  battalions  of  working-men,  and  has  de-  provinces  and  neighboring  districts  of  Prussia. 
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The  ordinance  directed  that  all  people  of  Polish  in;?  at  the  Pmsdan  seaport  of  Hadersleben, 

language  not  born  in  German  territory  should  were  ordered  to   leave  Germany  about  the 

leave  the  empire.     This  act  was  an  invasion  same  time. 

of  the  powers  of  the  Bundesrath^  and  a  breach  The  fQl  CMtraTenty*— A  dispute  with  England, 
of  international  law  and  comity.     Russia  and  with  respect  to  land-titles  acquired  by  Ger- 
Aastria,  however,  raised  no   protest ;    and,  mans  in  the  Fni  Islands,  dates  from  the  annex- 
though  severely  attacked  in  tne  Reichstag,  ation  of  the  islands  by  Great  Britain  in  1874. 
Prince  Bismarck  asserted  that  the  matter  lay  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  Governor  of  New  South 
within  the  powers  of  the  Prussian  Crown.    All  Wales  at  the  time,  after  proclaiming  British 
the  Jewish  intermediaries  in  the  grain-trade,  sovereignty,  issued  a  statute  of  limitations,  an- 
the  only  class  speaking  both  Russian  and  Ger-  nulling  all  debts  and  contracts  existing  before 
man,  received  notice  to  leave.     Some  cities  1871.    The  German  consul  protested  that  his 
were  stripped  of  a  fourth  of  their  inhabitants,  countrymen  had  invested  much  capital,  espe- 
and  trade  and  industry  were  paralyzed.    The  cially  in  land,  before  that  date.    The  German 
exiled  persons  belonged  to  all  classes,  the  great  Government  felt   no  anxiety  respecting  the 
m^ority  being  artisans  and  laborers.    Before  rights  of  Germans,  until  Lords  Derby  and  Oar- 
Sept.  1,  as  many  as  20.000  persons,  indud-  narvon  declared  that  it  was  necessary  to  im- 
log  5,000  Jews,  were  said  to  have  been  sent  pose  limits  to  claims  against  the  former  F^i 
back  to  Russia  and  Austria  from  the  east-  Government.    In  1875  all  claims  antedating 
em  provinces  of  Prussia.    By  the  middle  of  the  British  occupation  were  barred  by  a  new 
November  the  number  banished  was  85,000.  ordinance,  which  fierr  von  Btllow  said  seemed 
Many  of  them  were  prosperous  residents  who  "  very  much  like  a  spoliation ''  of  German  in- 
had  long  been  settled  on  Prnsnan  soil    The  terests.    About  three  years  later  Oount  Mtln- 
motives  for  the  expulsions  were  twofold :  to  ster  pressed  for  the  appointment  of  a  mixed 
protect  the  native  laborers  and  business-men  commission  to  determine  titles  of. possession, 
from  the  competition  of  the  immigrants ;  and  The   German  investments  were   very  large, 
to  prevent  the  increase  of  the  Polish  element,  those  of  a  single  firm  amounting  to  $625,000. 
and  the  consequent  spread  of  political  disaffec-  Sir  Arthur  Gordon  promised  to  hasten  the 
tion.    There  were  many  cases  of  extreme  hard-  inquiry  into  land-claims,  but  the  German  au- 
ship.     Rich  and  poor,  nobles  and  peasants,  thorities  complained  that  nothing  was  done, 
persons  domiciled  forty  years  in  Prussia,  and  and  in  1882  Oount  Hatzfeldt  urged  the  British 
knowing  no  language  but  German,  persons  Government  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  oonclu- 
having  English  and  French  naturalization  cer-  sion.    Lord  Granville  ordered  an  examination 
tificates  and  passports,  persons  lying  on  sick-  of  the  German  claims ;  yet  a  year  later  Count 
beds,  women  about  to  be  confined,  sdl  fell  un-  Hatzfeldt  again  demanded  that  the  well-ac- 
der  the  inexorable  edict  alike.    Houses,  lands,  quired  rights  of  Germans  should  be  recognized, 
stock,  and  plant  were  sacrificed  in  hasty  sales,  and  that  they  should  not  be  deprived  of  prop- 
In  November  there  were  reported  to  be  1,500  erty  lawfully  acquired  before  the  British  an- 
persons  encamped  on  the  Russian  frontier,  nexation,  without  judicial  sentence.  The  Brit- 
whom  the  Russian  authorities  refused  to  re-  ish  Oolonial  Office  at  first  expressed  a  willing- 
ceive  because  they  had  no  papers  proving  them  ness  to  agree  to  a  commission  under  reserva- 
to  be  aabjects  of  the  Ozar.    Many  Poles  who  tions,  but  finally  declared  it  impossible,  as 
had  served  in  the  Prussian  army,  and  were  on  matters  stood,  to  acquiesce  in  the  proposal, 
the  Landwehr  lists,  were  classed  as  aliens.   The  Oount  MUnster  repliea  that  it  was  the  decision 
expnlafons  took  place  in  accordance  with  a  se-  of  the  British  Government  that  was  wanted, 
cret  onderstanding  with  the  Russian  Govern-  not  the  views  of  the  Oolonial  Office.    In  De- 
ment, which  raised  no  oblections.    In  Austria  cember,  1888,  Oount  MQnster  was  again  in- 
great  indignation  was  felt.     About  2,000  of  structed  to  request  a  speedy  answer  to  the 
the  exiles  were  Austrian  Poles.     Yet  Oount  proposal  of  a  mixed  commission,  which  was 
Kalnoky  in  the  Delegations  minimized  and  all    the  more  needed,  inasmuch  as  German 
palliated  the  proceedings,  and  said  that  he  claims  had  been  disallowed  without  sufficient 
could  not  interfere  with  the  operation  of  Prus-  reason.    In  January,  1884,  Lord  Granville  re- 
sian  manioipal  law.    In  Galtcia  the  exiles  were  fhsed  to  entertain  the  proposal,  giving  his  rea- 
received  by  committees  that  looked  after  their  sons  in  a  memorandum.    In  April  the  Ger- 
relief  and  aided  them  in  obtaining  homes  and  man  ambassador,  in  an  urgent  note,  accom- 
occupation.  panied  by  a  counter -memorandum,  renewed 
ExyMw  ef  AHortaUHt — ^While  the  barbarous  the  request.    Lord  Granville  expressed  a  desire 
wholesale  riddance  of  alien  Jewish  and  Oatho-  to  oblige  the  Grerman  Government,  bat  Lord 
lie  Poles  was  proceeding,  the  German  authori-  Derby,  the  Oolonial  Minister,  declared  that  it 
ties  began  to  order  German  Americans  to  leave  would  be  difficult  to  reverse  previous  acts  of  the 
Germany.    A  number  of  Americans  on  the  isl-  Fiji  Gk)vemment  in  favor  of  Germans  without 
and  of  F5hr,  near  Kiel,  received  a  notice  to  extending  the  same  privilege  to  Englishmen 
quit,  which  was  recalled,  and  then  renewed,  and  Americans.    The  German  Ohancellor  re- 
and  again  suspended  in  the  beginning  of  Do-  fused  to  have  the  claims  of  Germans  first  sub- 
comber  upon  tne  intervention  of  Minister  Pen-  mitted  to  the  British  Government  to  examine 
dleton.  Two  other  naturalized  Americans,  stay-  whether  they  might  be  laid  before  a  commis- 
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Bion.  When  Prince  Bismarok  pressed  again  hibited  tram  selling  spirits,  arms,  or  powder 
for  an  answer,  Lord  Granville,  without  waiting  to  tlie  natives  of  the  Pacific  islandsw 
for  the  expected  memorandum  of  the  ColoniiU  TIm  Telegnph  CMfersMA.— An  interaatioDal 
Office,  proposed  a  mixed  commission  consisting  conference  of  the  states  composing  the  Gen- 
of  an  English  and  a  German  official,  to  exam-  eral  Telegraph  Union  met  at  Berlin  in  August, 
ine  the  indemnity  claims  and  submit  the  results  Dr.  von  Stepban,  the  German  Postmaster-Geu- 
to  their  respective  Governments.  Count  Ilatz-  eral,  laid  before  tiie  conference  a  scheme  for 
feldt  telegraphed  acceptance  of  the  proposal  a  uniform  international  telegraph  tariff  for  £u- 
bj  the  German  Government,  June  21,  1884.  rope.  He  proposed  that  every  intematioDnl 
The  commissioners  were  appointed :  by  the  message  should  pay  twenty  centimes  a  word 
German  Government  Dr.  Erauel,  consul-gen-  in  addition  to  a  charge  of  fifty  oentimea,  with 
eral  in  Australia,  and  by  the  English  Govern-  a  supplementary  charge  not  to  exoeed  ten  cen- 
ment  Mr.  R.  S.  Wright.  At  the  request  of  times  a  word  for  telegrams  forwarded  by  ca- 
Lord  Granville,  the  German  Government  agreed  hie.  Sir  James  Anderson  made  a  suggestion 
to  the  inquiry  being  conducted  in  London  in-  to  Dr.  von  Stepbaii  to  induce  the  governments 
stead  of  at  Levuka,  as  proposed  by  the  German  of  the  world  to  join  in  purchasing  the  cables 
Cabinet.  Although  the  German  commissioner  or  guaranteeing  their  dividends,  and  thus  con- 
was  appointed  in  October,  1884,  the  English  trol  their  tariff.  There  are  twenty-six  cable 
Government  had  difficulty  in  selecting  its  rep-  companies,  owning  98,450  miles  of  cables,  with 
resentative.  The  commissioners  did  not  meet,  an  aggregate  capital  of  $166,000,000.  Tlte 
therefore,  until  March,  1885.  They  concluded  conference,  which  came  together  Aug.  10, 
their  labors  by  April  15.  Four-filths  or  more  separated  Sept.  17.  Its  decisions  will  go  into 
of  the  German  land-claims  had  been  allowed  operation  July  1,  1886.  Paris  was  selected 
by  the  colonial  authorities.  It  was  only  the  for  the  next  conference,  to  be  held  in  1890. 
rejected  claims  that  were  considered  by  the  In  the  matter  of  telegraph  codes  it  was 
commissioners.  Most  of  these  Dr.  Erauel  agreed  to  reduce  the  number  of  letters  in  a 
himself  recognized  as  unfounded.  The  aggre-  code  word  from  fifteen  to  ten,  and  to  aliuw 
gate  sum  was  reduced  from  £140,000  to  £10,-  the  words  to  be  taken  from  any  or  all  of  the 
620.  For  ten  years  before  the  cession  of  Fiji  eight  admitted  languages,  thns  conforming  to 
to  Great  Britain,  European  and  American  the  regulations  already  established  for  c^ble 
speculators  obtained  grants  of  land  from  the  messages.  A  proposition  for  international  tele- 
chiefs,  for  the  most  part  without  the  concur-  graphic  money  orders,  to  be  charged  for  as 
rence  of  their  tribes.  The  English  authorities  ordinary  telegrams,  was  approved.  On  the 
laid  down  the  principle  that  land- titles  acquired  question  of  a  uniform  land  tariff,  all  the  states 
without  the  agreement  of  the  tribesmen  were  except  Russia  and  Turkey  agreed  to  nniform 
void,  and  required  purchasers  to  furnish  proof  terminal  rates  of  ten  oentimea  for  the  large, 
that  the  grants  were  ratified  by  the  natives,  andsixaudahalf  centimes  for  the  minor  states. 
The  awards  of  the  commissioners  followed  this  Russia  insisted  on  a  special  arrangement,  on  ac- 
doctrine.  Claims  for  interest  were  disallowed,  count  of  the  extent  of  her  territory,  and  was 
The  Fiji  Land  Commission  appointed  by  the  allowed  to  charge  thirty  oentimeeb  Transit 
English  colonial  authorities  had  adjudicated  in  dues  were  agreed  upon  at  the  ratee  of  eight 
aix  years  upon  1,827  cases,  of  which  517  were  centimes  for  large,  four  oentinnea  for  small 
panted,  890  allowed  partly,  861  disallowed,  countries,  and  twenty-fonr  centimes  for  Has- 
including  140  German  claims,  and  the  rest  sia.  The  effect  of  these  changes  is  to  reduce 
withdrawn.  Only  15  claims  of  Germans  were  the  cost  of  telegraphing  between  distant  coun- 
brought  before  the  joint  commission.  The  tries  by  about  40  per  cent.,  a  redoction  that 
award  was  accepted  by  the  German  Gk>vem-  will  affect  the  receipts  of  cable  companies 
ment  on  May  16.  The  German  commissioner  principally.  The  grundUney  or  primary  fixed 
was  intrusted  with  two  other  tasks — that  of  charge  for  every  telegram  in  addition  to  the 
working  out  a  diplomatic  arrangement  with  re-  rate  per  word,  was  abolished, 
gard  to  the  division  of  New  Guinea  (see  Pa-  imkanmbt  m  Skipping  Ijiwr— The  Association 
P(7a),  and  that  of  discussing  with  a  represent-  for  the  Reform  and  Codification  of  the  Law  of 
ative  of  tho  English  Government  the  general  Nations,  through  whose  efforts  the  system  of 
political  relations  of  the  two  powers  in  the  general  average  now  in  almost  nniyeraal  use 
South  Sea,  and  reaching  a  mutual  understanding  was  framed  and  adopted,  held  its  twelfth  con- 
in  regard  to  the  labor  question,  the  importation  ference  at  Hamburg  in  August.  The  chief 
of  liquor  and  fire-arms,  the  formalities  to  be  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  settle  upon  a 
observed  in  taking  possession  of  new  territories,  form  for  bills  of  lading  tliat  could  be  recoin- 
et^.  The  British  Government  nominated  Mr.  mended  for  general  adoption.  The  firat  of  the 
J.  B.  Thurston,  Colonial  Secretary  of  F^i,  to  rules  of  affreightment  adopted  provides  that 
confer  with  him  on  the  latter  subject^  while  the  ship-owner  shall  be  responsible  that  his  ves- 
the  negotiations  with  reference  to  Papua  were  sel  is  properly  equipped,  manned,  provisionoiL 
conducted  with  Sir  Julian  Paunceforte,  Under-  and  fitted  out.  The  next  rule  ezempta  him 
Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Office.  An  agreement  from  responsibility  for  damages  resnlting  from 
was  made  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany  tU  major^  public  enemies,  civil  oommotions, 
whereby  the  subjects  of  both  powers  are  pro-  pirates,  robbers,  fire,  explosion,  borating  of  boil- 
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ers^  latent  defects  10  hull  or  machinery.    Groods  of  the  qnartermaster's  stores,  be  charged  with 

delivered  on  the  qnay  are  considered  as  taken  his  regiment,  on  horseback,  being  almost  the 

on  board  as  far  as  the  ship-owner's  responsi*  only  oHJcer  in  the  regiment  that  was  mounted 

bilitj  is  concerned.    In  adjusting  claims  for  in  this  assault.    The  adjutant  was  killed  in  the 

short  delivery  the  market  price  at  the  port  of  charge,  and  Lient.  Grant  was  designated  to 

destination  on  the  day  of  arrival  is  taken  as  take  his  place.    On  the  28d,  when  &e  troops 

the  meaaore.    No  ^oods  can  be  abandoned  for  had  gained  a  position  in  the  city  of  Monterey, 

freight,  except  liqmds.        '  a  volanteer  was  called  for,  to  make  his  way  to 

QSLASTy  VLYBSEB  H^  eighteenth  President  of  the  rear  under  a  heavy  fire  to  order  up  ammu- 

the  United  States,  born  at  Point  Pleasant,  Oler-  nition,  and  Lieut  Grant  volunteered,  ran  the 

mont  Oounty,  O.,  April  27, 1822 ;  died  on  Mount  gantlet  in  safety,  and  successfully  accomplished 

McGregor,  near  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  July  28, 1885.  the  mission.    Garland's  brigade,  to  which  the 

He  was  of  Scotch  ancestry,  but  his  family  had  Fourth    Infantry   belonged,  was   transferred 

been  American  in  all  its  branches  for  eight  from  Twiggs's  to  Worth's  division,  and  ordered 

generations.    He  was  a  descendant  of  Mathew  back  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  where 

Grant,  who  arrived  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  in  it  embarked  for  Vera  Oruz,  to  join  the  army 

May,  1680.     His  father  was  Jesse  R.  Grant,  under  Gen.  Scott    It  landed  near  that  city  on 

and  his  mother  Hannah  Simpson.    They  were  March  9,  1847,  and  the  investment  was  imme- 

married  in  June,  1821,  in  Olermont  Oounty,  O.  diately  begun.    Lieut.  Grant  served  with  his 

Ulysses,  the  oldest  of  six  children,  spent  his  regiment  during  the  siege,  until  the  capture  of 

boyhood  in  asnsting  his  father  on  the  farm,  a  the  place,  March  29,  1847.     On  April  18  his 

work  more  congenial  to  his  tastes  than  work-  division  began  its  march  from  Vera  Cruz  to- 

ing  in  the  tannery  of  which  his  father  was  ward  the  city  of  Mexico;  and  he  participated  in 

proprietor.    He  attended  the  village  schools,  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  April  17  and  18.  The 

and  in  the  spring  of  1889  was  appointed  to  a  troops  entered  Pueblo  on  May  16,  and  Lieut 

cadetship  in  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Grant  was  there  ordered  to  take  charge  of  a 

Point,  by  Hon.  Thomas  ll  Hamer,  M.  0.    The  large  train  of  wagons,  with  an  escort  of  fewer 

name  given  him  at  birth  was  Hiram  Ulysses,  than  a  thousand  men,  to  obtain  forage.     He 

but  be  was  always  called  by  his  middle  name,  made  a  two  days'  march,  and  procured  the 

Mr.  Hamer,  thinking  this  his  first  name,  and  necessary  supplies.     He  participated  in  the 

thai  bis  middle  name  was  probably  that  of  his  capture  of  Ban  Antonio  and  the  battle  of 

mother's  family,  inserted  in  the  official  appoint-  Churubusco,  Aug.  20,  and  the  battle  of  Molino 

ment  the  name  of  Ulysses  S.    The  officials- at  del  Rey,  Sept  8,  1847.    In  the  latter  engage- 

Weat  Point  were  notified  by  Oadet  Grant  of  ment  he  was  with  the  first  troops  that  entered 

the  error,  but  they  did  not  feel  authorixed  to  the  Mills.   Seeing  some  of  tlie  enemy  on  the  top 

correot  i^  and  it  was  acquiesced  in  and  became  of  a  building,  he  took  a  few  men,  climbed  to  the 

the  name  by  which  he  was  always  known.  roof,  received  the  surrender  of  six  officers,  and 

flb  Military  Cweer.  —  As  a  student,  Grant  occupied  the  position.  For  this  service  he  was 
showed  the  greatest  proficiency  in  mathemat-  brevetted  a  first  lieotenant.  He  was  engaged 
ica,  bat  he  gained  a  foir  standing  in  most  of  in  the  storming  of  Cliapultepeo  on  Sept  18, 
his  studies.  At  cavalry-drill  he  proved  himself  distinguished  himself  by  con^icuous  services, 
the  beet  horseman  in  his  class.  He  was  grad-  was  highly  commended  in  the  reports  of  his 
nated  in  1848,  standing  twen^-first  in  a  class  superior  officers,  and  was  brevetted  captain, 
of  thirty-nine.  He  was  commissioned,  on  While  the  troops  were  advancing  against  the 
graduation,  as  a  brevet  second  lieutenant,  and  city  of  Mexico  on  the  14th,  observing  a  church 
was  attached  to  the  Fourth  Infantry  and  as-  from  the  top  of  which  he  believed  the  enemy 
signed  to  duty  at  Jefiferson  Barracks,  on  the  could  be  dislodged  from  a  defensive  work,  he 
Mlsaiasippi,  near  St  Louis.  In  May,  1844,  he  called  for  volunteers,  and,  with  twelve  men 
accompanied  his  regiment  to  Gamp  Salubrity,  of  the  Fourth  Infantry,  who  were  afterward 
in  Louinana.  He  was  commissioned  a  second  joined  by  a  detachment  of  artillery,  he  made  a 
lieutenant  in  September,  1845.  That  month  flank  movement,  gained  the  church,  mounted 
he  went  with  his  regiment  to  Oorpns  Ohristi,  a  howitzer  in  the  belfry,  and  used  it  with  such 
now  in  Texas,  to  join  the  army  of  occupation,  efiect  that  Qtn,  Worth  sent  for  him  and  corn- 
under  command  of  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor,  upon  plimented  him  in  person.  He  entered  the  city 
the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  War.  of  Mexico  with  the  army.  Sept  14,  and  a  few 

He  participated  in  the  battle  of  Palo  Alto,  days  after  was  promoted  to  be  first  lieutenant 

May  8, 1846 ;  and  in  that  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  He  remained  with  the  army  in  the  city  of  Mexico 

May  9,  he  eommanded  his  company.    On  Aug.  till  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  in  the  summer 

19  he  started  with  the  army  for  Monterey,  of  1848,  and  then  accompanied  his  regiment  to 

Mexico,  which  was  reached  on  Sept.  19.    He  Pascagoula,  Miss.    He  there  obtained  leave  of 

had  been  appointed  regimental  quartermaster  absence  and  went  to  St  Louis,  where,  on  Aug. 

of  the  Fourth  Infantry,  and  was  placed  in  22, 1848,  he  married  Miss  Julia  T.Dent  He  was 

charge  of  the  wagons  and  pack-train  on  this  soon  afterward  ordered  to  Saokett^s  Harbor, 

maroh.     During  the  assault  of  the  21st  on  N.  T.,  and  in  April  following  to  Detroit,  Michi 

BUok  Fort  one  of  the  works  protecting  Mon-  In  the  spring  of  1861  he  was  again  transferred  to 

terey,  instead  of  remaining  in  camp  in  charge  Sacketrs  Harbor,  and  on  July  5, 1862,  he  sailed 
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from  Sew  York  with  his  raiment  for  Oali-  on  Jaly  S  fas  went  with  it  trom  that  place  to 

fornia  via  the  Ivthmaa  of  Panama.    While  the  Palmyra,  Mo.,  thence  to  Salt  River,  where  it 

troopa  were  crossing  the  Isthmus,  cholera  brolie  perl'ormed  the  dntj  of  gDardiog  a  portiuu  of 

out  and  carried  off  one  aeTenth  of  the  com-  the  Hannihal  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad,  auJ 

mand.    Lieut.  Uront  was  left  behind  in  charge  from  there  to  the  town  of  Mexico,  where  Geii. 

of  the  sick,  on  Oha^res  river,  and  displaved  Pope  was  statioaed  as  commander  of  the  luili- 

great  skill  and  devotion  in  caring  for  them,  tarj  district.    On  July  SI  Grant  was  assi^niul 

and  supplying  meiins  of  transportation.     Un  to  the  command  of  a  sab-district  under  (ji>n. 

arriving  in  California  he  speut  a  few  weeks  Foi>e,  liie  troops  consiiiting  of  three  regimeuu 

with   his  regiment  at  Benida  Barracks,  and  of  infantry  and  a  section  of  artillery.    Be  wns 

tlien  accompanied  it  to  Fort  Vaoconver,  Ore-  appointed  a  brigadier- general  of  volunteers  un 

gon.     Aug.  fi,  1858,  he  was  promoted  to  the  Aug.  7,  the  commisaion   being  dated  batk  V> 

oaptsincy  of  a  company  stationed  at  Humboldt  May  IT,  and  was  ordered  to  IronCan,  Mo.,  to 

Baj,  OuL,  and  the  next  September  he  pro-  take  command  of  a  distriot  in  that  part  of  ihu 

Deeded  to  that  pont  State,  where  he  arrived  Aug.  6.    Ten  days  ai- 

Ue  resigned  hia  commisaion  July  81,  1854,  terwardbe  wasorderedtoSt.Loais,aDdtheDie 

and  went  to  live  on  a  small  farm  near  St.  Louis,  to  Jefferson  Oity.    Eight  days  later  he  was  di- 


He  was  engaged  in  farming  and  in  the  real-  reoted  to  report  in  person  at  St.  Lonta,  and  en 

eMate  buNness  in  St.  I/>ais  until  May.  18S0,  reaching  there  found  that  he  bad  \wea  usigned 

when  he  removed  to  Glalena.  111.,  and  there  to  the  command  of  the  District  of  Sontbea^tem 

became  a  clerk  in   his  father's  hardware  and  Missoori,  embracing  oil  the  territory  in  Missouri 

leather  store.    When  news  was  received  of  the  south  of  St.  Lonis,  and  all  southern  Iliinoia, 

breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  a  pablic  meeting  with  permanent  headquarters  at  Cairo.    He 

was  called  in  Oalens,  and  Capt.  Grant  was  established  temoorarj  headqnarters  at  Cspe 

Ohosen  to  preside.    Hetook  aprononuoedstond  Girardeau,   on  Mississippi  nver,  to  eaperiD- 

infavor  ottheUnionoanHeand  a  vigorousproe-  tend  the  fitting  out  of  on  expedition  against 

eoution  of  the  war.    A  company  of  volanteera  the  Oonfederate  Colonel  Jeff.  Thompson,  and 

VB>  raised,  which  he  drilled  and  aooompanied  arrived  at  Cairo  on  Sept,  4.    The  next  day  h« 

to  SpringSeld,  ni.    G«v.  Tates  of  that  State  received  information  that  the  enemy  was  about 

employed  Capt.  Grant  in  the  Adjntant-Gen-  to  seize  Paduoah,  Ky,,  at  the  mouth  of  Ten- 

eral's  department,  and  appointed  him  roaster-  nessee  river,  having  already  occupied  Coluin- 

ing  officer.   He  offered  his  services  to  the  Gen-  bus  and  Hickman  in  that  State.    Ho  move-i 

eral  Government,  in  a  letter  written  on  May  that  night  with  two  regiments  of  Infantry  and 

24,  1801,  but  no  answer  was  ever  made  to  it.  one  battery  of  artillery,  and  occnpied  Padaoak 

On  Jone  IT  be  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  the  next  morning.    He  issned  a  proolamition 

Twenty  -  first  Illinois  Regiment  of  Infantry,  to  the  oitjzen?,  saying,  "  I  have  nothing  to  do 

which  had  been  mustered  in  at  Mattoon.    The  with  opinions,  and  shall  deal  only  with  armed 

r«g;imeiit  was  transferred  to  Springfield,  and  rebellion  and  its  aiders  and  abettora."    Ken- 
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tncky  had  declared  an  iDtention  to  remain  nea-  ing  15,000,  which  was  increased  on  the  14th 
tral  in  the  war,  and  tbis  prompt  occupation  of  to  27,000 ;  bat  about  6,000  of  these  we/e  em- 
Paduoah  prevented  the  Confederates  from  get-  ployed  in  guarding  roads  and  captured  places, 
ting  a  foothold  there,  and  did  much  toward  His  artillery  consisted  of  only  eight  light  hat- 
retaining  the  State  within  the  Union  lines.  teries.    The  weather  was  extremely  cold,  the 

(rcn.  Sterling  Price  was  advancing  into  Mis-  water  high,  much  rain  and  snow  fell,  and  the 
sonri  with  a  Confederate  force,  and  Grant  was  sufferings  of  the  men  were  intense.  The  ene- 
ordered,  Nov.  1,  to  make  a  demonstration  on  my's  position  was  naturally  strong,  and  had 
l)oth  sides  of  the  Mississippi,  to  prevent  troops  heen  well  intrenched.  There  was  heavy  fight- 
from  being  sent  from  Columbus  and  other  ing  on  three  successive  days.  On  the  16th  the 
points  to  re-enforce  Price.  On  Nov.  6  Grant  enemy,  fearing  capture,  made  a  desperate  as- 
moved  down  the  river  with  about  8,000  men  sault  with  the  intention  of  cutting  his  way  out. 
on  steamboats,  accompanied  by  two  gunboats,  Grant  detected  the  object  of  the  movement, 
debarked  a  few  men  on  the  Kentucky  side  that  repelled  the  assault,  and  by  a  vigorous  attack 
night,  and  learned  that  troops  of  the  enemy  secured  so  commanding  a  position  that  the  ene- 
were  being  ferried  across  from  Columbus  to  re-  my  saw  further  resistance  would  be  useless, 
enforce  those  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  A  Floyd  turned  over  the  command  to  Pillow, 
Confederate  camp  was  established  opposite,  at  who  in  turn  resigned  it  to  Buokner,  and  Floyd 
Belmont,  and  Grant  decided  to  attack  it  On  and  Pillow  escaped  in  the  night  on  a  steamboat, 
the  morning  of  the  7th  he  debarked  his  troops  Over  3,000  infantry  and  the  greater  portion  of 
about  three  miles  above  the  place,  left  a  strong  Forrest's  cavalry  made  their  escape  at  the  same 
guard  near  the  landing,  and  marched  to  the  time.  On  the  16th  Buckner  wrote  proposing 
attack  with  about  2,600  men.  A  spirited  en-  that  commissioners  be  appointed  to  arrange  for 
gagement  took  place,  in  which  Grant^s  horse  terms  of  capitulation.  Grant  replied :  '^  No 
was  shot  under  nim.  The  enemy  was  routed  terms  other  than  an  unconditional  and  imme- 
and  hia  camp  captured,  but  he  soon  rallied,  and  diate  surrender  can  be  accepted.  I  propose  to 
was  re-enforced  by  detachments  ferried  across  move  immediately  upon  your  works.** 
from  Columbus,  and  Grant  fell  back  and  re-  The  garrison  was  surrendered  the  same  day, 
embarked.  He  got  his  men  safely  on  the  unconditionally.  The  capture  included  14,628 
steamboats,  and  was  himself  the  last  one  in  men,  66  cannon,  and  17,600  small-arms.  The 
the  command  who  stepped  a1)oard.  He  capt-  killed  and  wounded  numbered  about  2,600. 
ured  176  prisoners  and  two  guns,  and  spiked  Grants  loss  was  2,041  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
four  other  pieces,  and  lost  486  men.  The  Con-  missing.  This  was  the  first  capture  of  a  promi- 
federates  lost  642.  The  opposing  troops,  in-  nent  strategic  point  since  the  war  began,  and  in- 
cluding re-enforcements  sent  from  Columbus,  deed  the  only  substantial  victory  thus  far  for  Uie 
numbered  about  7,000.  Union  arms.  It  opened  up  two  important  navi- 

In  January,  1862,  he  made  a  reconnoissance  gable  rivers,  and  left  the  enemy  no  strong  foot- 
in  force  toward  Columbus.  He  was  struck  hold  in  Kentucky  or  Tennessee.  Grant  was  soon 
with  the  advantage  possessed  by  the  enemy  in  afterward  made  a  major-general  of  volunteers, 
holding  Fort  Henry  on  Tennessee  river  and  his  commission  dating  from  Feb.  16,  and  his 
Fort  Donelson  on  the  Cumberland,  and  con-  popularity  throughout  the  country  began  from 
ceived  the  idea  of  capturing  them  before  they  that  day. 

could  be  farther  strengthened,  by  means  of  He  urged  a  prompt  following  npofthisvio- 
an  expedition  composed  of  the  troops  under  tory,  and  started  himself  for  Nashville,  Feb.  28, 
his  command,  assisted  by  the  gunboats.  He  without  waiting  for  instruotions,  but  telegraph- 
went  to  St  Louis  and  subrnittod  his  propo-  ing  that  he  should  start  if  he  received  no  orders 
sition  to  the  department  commander,  Gen.  to  the  contrary.  For  this,  and  under  the  pre- 
Halleck,  but  was  listened  to  with  impatience,  tense  that  he  had  not  forwarded  to  his  superi- 
and  his  views  were  not  approved.  On  Jan.  ors  in  command  certain  reports  showing  tlie 
28  he  telegraphed  Halleck,  renewing  the  sag-  strength  and  positions  of  his  forces,  he  was  de- 
gestion,  and  saying,  *'  If  permitted,  I  could  prived  of  his  command,  and  ordered  to  remain 
take  and  hold  Fort  Henry  on  the  Tennessee."  at  Fort  Henry.  He  was  not  restored  to  coni- 
CooL  Foote,  commanding  the  gunboats,  sent  mand  until  March  18,  when  his  services  were 
a  similar  dispatch.  On  the  29th  Grant  also  again  required  in  view  of  the  enemy's  having 
wrote,  urging  the  expedition.  Assent  was  ob-  concentrated  a  large  army  near  Corinth,  Miss, 
tfuned  on  Feb.  1,  and  the  expedition  started  He  transferred  his  headquarters  to  Savannah, 
the  next  day.  Gen.  Tilghman  surrendered  on  Tennessee  river,  on  the  17th.  He  found 
Fort  Henry  on  the  6th,  i^r  a  bombardment  the  forces  under  his  command,  numbering 
by  the  gunboats.  He  with  his  staff  and  ninety  about  88,000  men,  encamped  on  both  sides  of 
men  was  captured,  but  most  of  the  garrison  the  river,  and  at  once  transferred  them  all  to 
escaped  and  marched  to  ioin  the  troops  in  Fort  the  west  side  and  concentrated  them  in  the 
Donelson,  eleven  miles  distant,  commanded  by  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh  Landing.  He  there  se- 
Gen.  Floyd,  who  after  this  re-enforcement  lected  a  favorable  position,  and  put  his  army 
had  a  force  of  about  21,000  men.  Grant  at  in  line,  with  the  right  resting  at  Sbiloh  Church, 
once  prepared  to  invest  Donelson,  and  on  the  nearly  three  miles  from  the  river.  He  was 
12tli  began  the  siege  with  a  command  nnmber-  directed  not  to  attack  the  enemy,  but  to  await 
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the  arrival  of  Gen.  BoelPs  army  of  4CL000  men,  tbe  troops  engaged  rendered  it  an  incomplete 

whioh  was  marching  south  throagh  Tennessee  yiotory,  and  permitted  the  enemj  to  escape. 

to  join  Grant.    On  April  6  the  Confederate  The  Union  loss  was  786,  that  of  the  Oonfeder- 

army,  nambering  nearly  50,000  men,  com-  ates  1,488.     Grant  strengthened  the  position 

manded  by  Gen.  A.  S.  Johnston,  made  a  vigor-  aronnd  Corinth,  and  remained  there  about 

oos  attack  at  daylight,  drove  the  nationi^  troopa  eight  weeks.     When  the  enemy  afterward  at- 

baok  in  some  oonfasion,  and  continned  to  press  tacked  it,  Oct.  8  and  4,  they  met  with  a  severe 

the  advantage  gained  daring  the  entire  day.  repalse.     Rosecrans  was  in  immediate  oom- 

Qen,  Johnston  was  killed  aboat  one  o'clock,  mand  of  the  national  troops.    On  the  5th  thej 

and  the  command  of  the  Confederates  devolved  were  strack  while  in  retreat  and  badly  beaten 

npon  Gen.  Beanregard ;  5,000  of  Grant's  troops  in  the  battle  of  the  Hatchie.    The  entire  D  nion 

did  not  arrive  on  the  field  daring  the  day,  so  loss  was  2,859.    From  the  best  sonrces  of  in- 

that  his  command  wasoatnnmbered,  and  it  re-  formation,  the  Confederates  lost  nearly  twice 

quired  all  bis  efforts  to  hold  his  position  on  the  that  number. 

river  until  evening.  Late  in  the  afternoon  the  After  the  battle  of  Corinth,  Grant  proposed 
head  of  BuelPs  column  crossed  the  river,  but  to  Halleck,  in  tbe  latter  part  of  October,  a 
not  in  time  to  participate  actively  in  the  fight-  movement  looking  to  the  capture  of  Yioksburf?. 
Sng,  as  tbe  enemy's  attacks  bad  ceased.  Grant  On  Nov.  8  he  left  Jackson,  Tenn.,  and  made 
sought  shelter  that  night  in  a  hut,  but  the  sur-  a  movement  with  80,000  men  against  Grand 
geons  had  made  an  amputating  hospital  of  it,  Junction,  and  on  the  4th  he  had  seized  this 
and  he  found  the  sight  so  painful  that  he  went  place  and  La  Grange.  The  force  opnoeing  him 
out  into  the  rain-storm  which  was  raging  and  was  about  equal  to  his  own.  On  the  Idth  bis 
slept  under  a  tree.  He  had  given  oilers  for  cavalry  occupied  Holly  Springs;  on  Dec  1  be 
an  advance  all  along  the  lines  the  next  mom-  advanced  against  the  enemy's  works  on  tbe 
ing.  Bnell's  troops  had  now  joined  him,  and  Tallahatchie,  which  were  hastily  evacuated, 
the  attack  was  pushed  with  such  vigor  that  the  and  on  the  5th  reached  Oxford.  On  the  8th 
enemy  were  steadily  driven  back  and  retreated  he  ordered  Sherman  to  move  down  the  Mis- 
nineteen  miles  to  Corinth.  On  this  day  Grant's  sissippi  from  Memphis  to  attack  Vicksburg, 
sword-scabbard  was  broken  by  a  buUet.  His  Grant's  column  to  co-operate  with  him  by  land, 
total  loss  in  the  battle  was  1,754  killed,  8,408  On  Dec.  20  the  enemy  captured  Holly  Springs 
wounded,  2,885  missing;  total,  18,047.  The  whioh  had  been  made  a  secondary  base  of  sup- 
enemy  acknowledged  a  loss  of  1,728  killed,  plies,  and  seized  a  large  amount  of  stores.  Col. 
6,012  wounded,  and  957  missing ;  total,  10,699,  Murphy,  who  surrendered  the  post  without 
but  there  are  evidences  that  it  was  conriderably  having  taken  any  proper  measures  of  defense, 
greater.  The  national  officers  estimated  the  was  dismissed  the  service.  The  difficalties  of 
Confederate  dead  alone  at  4,000.  protecting  the  long  line  of  communication  ne- 
On  the  1 1th  Gen.  H^eck  arrived  at  head-  oessary  for  furnishing  supplies,  as  well  as  other 

?[uarter8  and  took  command  in  person.  The  considerations,  induct  Grant  to  abandon  the 
orces  consisted  now  of  tbe  right  and  left  wings,  land  expedition  and  take  command  in  person 
center,  and  reserve,  commanded  respectively  by  of  the  movement  down  the  MississippL  Sher- 
Thomas,  Pope,  Buell,  and  McClemand,  num-  man  had  reached  Milliken's  Bend,  on  the  west 
bering  in  all  nearly  120,000  men.  The  enemy  side  of  the  river,  twenty  miles  above  Vicks- 
was  behind  strong  fortifications,  and  numbered  burg,  on  the  24th,  with  about  82,000  men.  He 
over  50,000— estimates  placed  it  at  70,000.  oromedtheriver,  ascended  the  Tasoo  to  a  point 
Grant  was  named  secona  in  command  of  all  opposite  Haines's  Bluff,  landed  his  forces,  and 
the  troops,  but  was  especially  intrusted  with  made  an  assault  upon  the  enemy's  strongly  for- 
the  right  wing  and  reserve.  On  April  80  an  tified  position  at  that  place  on  tbe  29th,  but 
advance  was  begun  against  Corinth,  but  the  was  repelled  with  a  loss  of  175  killed,  of  930 
enemy  evacuated  the  place  and  retreated,  with-  wounded,  and  748  missing.  Tbe  enemy  re- 
out  fighting,  on  May  80.  On  June  21  Grant  ported  68  killed,  184  wounded,  and  10  misGong. 
moved  his  headquarters  to  Memphis.  Gen.  Grant's  headquarters  were  established  at 
Halleck  was  appointed  general-in-chief  of  all  Memphis  on  Jan.  10,  and  preparations  were 
the  armies  July  11.  Grant  returned  to  Corinth  made  for  a  concentrated  movement  against 
July  15,  and  on  the  17th  Halleck  started  for  Vicksburg.  On  the  29th  he  arrived  at  Young's 
Washington,  learing  Grant  in  command  of  the  Point,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo,  above 
Army  of  the  Tennessee ;  and  on  Oct.  25  he  was  Yicksburg,  and  took  command  in  person  of  the 
assigned  to  the  command  of  tbe  Department  operations  against  that  city,  his  force  namber- 
of  the  Tennessee,  including  Cairo,  Forts  Henry  ing  50,000  men.  Porter's  co-operating  fleet  was 
and  Donelson,  northern  Mississippi,  and  por-  composed  of  gunboats  of  all  classes,  carrying 
tions  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  west  of  the  280  guns  and  800  men.  Three  plans  suggested 
Tennessee  river.  He  ordered  a  movement  themselves  for  reaching  tbe  high  ground  behind 
against  the  enemy  at  luka  to  capture  Price's  Yicksburg,  the  only  position  from  which  it 
force  at  that  place,  and  a  batUe  was  fought  could  be  besieged:  First,  to  march  the  army 
on  the  19th  and  20th  of  September.  The  down  tbe  west  bank  of  the  river,  cross  over 
plan  promised  success,  but  the  faults  com-  below  Yicksburg,  and  co-operate  with  Banks, 
mitted  by  the  officer  in  immediate  command  <^  who  was  in  command  of  an  expedition  aacend- 
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ing  the  river  from  New  Orleena,  with  a  view  and  who  had  moTod  soath  with  1,000  cavahy, 
to  oaptaring  Port  Hudson  and  opening  np  a  torn  up  many  miles  of  important  railroads,  de- 
line  for  supplies  from  below.  The  high  water  stroyed  large  amoonts  of  sapplies,  and  arriyed 
and  the  condition  of  the  country  made  this  with  but  slight  loss  at  Baton  Kouge,  La.,  May  2. 
plan  impracticable  at  that  time.  Second,  to  On  May  8  Grant  entered  Grand  Gvlt\  which 
construct  a  canal  across  the  peninsula  opposite  had  been  evacuated, 

Yicksburg,  throogh  which  the  fleet  of  gun-  He  was  now  opposed  by  two  armies — one 

boats  and  transports  conld  pass,  and  which  commanded  by  Pemberton  at  Yicksburg,  num- 

could  be  held  op«ai  as  a  line  of  communication  bering  about  52,000  men ;  the  other  by  John* 

for  supplies.    This  plan  was  favored  at  Wash-  ston,  at  Jackson,  60  miles  east  of  Yicksburg, 

ington,  and  was  pat  into  execution  at  once;  but  who  was  being  rapidly  re-enforced  from  points 

the  high  water  broke  the  levees,  drowmtd  out  in  the  interior.    Sherman  had  been  ordered 

the  camps,  and  flooded  the  country,  ana  after  to  make   a   demonstration   against  Haines^s 

two  months  of  laborious  eflbrt  Grant  reported  Bluff,  to  compel  ^e  enemy  to  detach  troops 

it  impracticable.  Third,  to  turn  the  Mississippi  for  its  defense  and  widihold  them  from  Grant's 

from  its  course  by  ooening  a  new  channel  eta  front;   and  this  fei&t  was  successfully  eze- 

Lake  Providence  and  through  varioos  bayous  cuted  April  80  and  May  1,  when  Sherman 

to  Bed  river.    A  force  was  set  to  work  to  de-  received  orders  to  retxte  and  Join  the  main 

velop  this  pUn,  but  the  way  was  tortuous  and  army.    Grant  determined  to  move  with  celer- 

choked  with  timber,  and  by  March  it  was  found  ity,  plaoe  his  force  between  the  two  armies  of 

imposnble  to  open  a  practicable  channel.    In  the  enemy,  and  defeat  them  in  detail  before 

the  mean  time  an  expedition  was  sent  to  the  they  could  unite  against  him.    He  cut  loose 

east  side  of  the  river  to  open  a  route  9ia  Tazoo  from  his  base,  and  ordered  that  the  three  days' 

Pass,  the  Tallahatchie,  the  Yalabnsfaa,  and  the  rations  issued  to  the  men  should  be  made  to 

Taxoo  rivers;  but  insurmountable  difficulties  last  five  days.    Sherman's  command  readied 

were  encountered,  and  this  attempt  also  had  Grand  Gulf  on  the  6th.    On  the  12th  Grant's 

to  be  abandoned.  advance,  near  Raymond,  encountered  the  ene- 

Grant,  having  thoroughly  tested  all  the  safer  my  approaching  from  Jackson,  and  defeated 

Elans,  now  determined  to  try  a  bolder  and  more  him,  and  drove  him  from  the  field  with  a  loss 

acardous  one,  which  he  had  long  hsd  in  con-  of  100  killed,  806  wounded,  416  prisoners,  and 

temi^tion,  but  which  the  high  water  had  pre-  2  guns.   GrantV  loss  was  66  killed,  880  woond- 

cluded.    This  was  to  run  the  batteries  with  ed,  and  87  missing.    He  pushed  on  to  Jackson, 

the  gunboats  and  transports  loaded  with  sup-  and  captured  it  on  the  14th,  with  a  loss  of  48 

plies,  to  march  his  troops  down  the  west  siae  killed,  and  261  wounded  and  missing.    The 

of  the  river  from  Miliiken's  Bend  to  the  vicin-  enemy  lost  846  in  killed,  wounded,  and  miss- 

ity  of  New  Carthage,  and  there  ferry  them  ing,  and  17  guns. 

across  to  the  east  bank.  The  movement  of  the  Grant  now  moved  rapidly  toward  Yicksburg, 
troops  was  begun  on  March  29.  They  were  and  attacked  Pemberton  in  a  strong  position  at 
marched  to  New  Carthage  and  Hard  Times.  Chsmpion  HilL  After  a  hotly  contested  battle. 
On  the  night  of  April  16  the  fleet  ran  the  the  enemy  was  completely  routed,  with  a  loss 
batteries  under  a  terrific  fire.  April  29  the  of  between  8,000  and  4,000  kiUed  and  wound- 
gunboats  attacked  the  works  at  Grand  Gulf,  ed,  8,000  prisoners,  and  80  guns ;  Grant^s  loss 
but  made  little  impression,  and  that  night  ran  being  410  silled,  1,844  wounded,  and  187  miss- 
the  batteries  to  a  point  below.  On  April  80  ing.  The  enemy  made  a  stand  at  Big  Black 
the  advance  of  ihe  army  was  ferried  aqross  to  river  bridge  on  the  I7th,  holding  a  strongly  in-  • 
Bruinsburg  below  Grand  Gulf  and  80  miles  trenched  position ;  bat  a  vigorous  assault  was 
sou^  of  Yicksburg,  and  marched  out  in  the  made  upon  his  line,  the  place  was  carried,  and 
direction  of  Port  Gibson.  Everything  was  the  enemy  was  driven  across  the  river  in  great 
made  subordinate  to  the  celerity  of  the  move-  confusion,  with  the  loss  of  many  killed,  1,761 
roent.  The  men  had  no  supplies  except  such  prisoners,  and  18  guns.  Grant^s  loss  was  but 
as  they  carried  on  their  persons,  Grant  him-  89  killed,  287  wounded,  and  8  missing.  On 
self  crossed  the  river  with  no  personal  baggage  the  18th  the  national  army  closed  up  against 
and  without  even  a  horse.  He  obtained  a  the  outworks  of  Yicksburg,  driving  the  enemy 
raggedly  equipped  horse  on  the  east  side,  upon  inside  his  fortifications.  Sherman  took  pos- 
wbidi  he  sturted  out  on  the  campaign.  session  of  Haines^s  Bluff,  a  base  for  sapplies 
Grant's  advance  encountered  the  enemy,  un-  was  established  at  Chickasaw  Landing,  and  on 
der  Gen.  Bowen,  numbering  between  7,000  the  2l8t  the  army  was  once  more  supplied  with 
and  8,000,  on  May  1,  near  Port  Gibson,  routed  full  rations. 

him,  and  drove  him  in  full  retreat  till  night-  On  the  19th  and  22d,  assaults  were  made 
falL  Grant's  loss  was  180  killed  and  718  open  the  enemy's  lines,  but  only  a  few  out- 
wounded.  The  Confederates  reported  their  works  were  carried,  and  on  the  28d  the  siege 
loss  at  448  killed  and  wounded,  and  884  miss-  was  regularly  b^u.  By  June  80th  there  were 
ing;  hot  it  was  somewhat  larger,  as  Grant  220  guns  in  position,  all  light  field-pieces  ez- 
eaptured  660  prisoners.  It  was  at  Port  Gib-  cept  six  82-pounders  and  a  battery  of  heavy 
eon  that  he  learned  of  the  success  of  Grierson,  guns  supplied  by  the  navy.  Grant  now  had 
whom  be  had  started  from  La  Grange  April  17,  a  force  of  71,000  men  to  conduct  the  siege  and 
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defend  his  ^oBition  against  Johnston^s  army  Army  of  tbe  Ohio,  besieged  hj  Longstreet^s 
threatening  him  in  the  rear.  The  operations  corps,  was  ordered  to  hold  his  position  at  all 
were  pressed  day  and  night;  there  was  mining  hazards  till  Bragg  should  be  crushed  and  a 
and  countermining ;  and  the  lines  were  pushed  force  could  be  sent  to  the  relief  of  Knozville. 
closer  and  closer,  until  the  garrison  abandoned  Grant,  having  concentrated  his  troops  near 
all  hope.  On  July  8  Pemberton  asked  for  an  Chattanooga,  made  an  assault  upon  the  enemy's 
armistice,  and  proposed  the  appointment  of  lines  on  the  28d,  which  resulted  in  carrying 
commissioners  to  arrange  terms  of  capitula-  important  positions.  The  attack  was  oontin- 
tion.  Grant  replied  that  there  would  be  no  uea  on  the  24th  and  26th,  when  the  enemy^s 
terms  but  unconditional  surrender.  The  sur-  entire  line  was  captured^  and  his  army  corn- 
render  was  made  on  the  4th  of  July.  Grant  pletely  routed  and  driven  out  of  Tennessee, 
permitted  the  officers  and  men  to  be  paroled,  Grant^^  forces  consisted  of  60,000  men ;  those 
the  officers  to  retain  their  private  baggage  and  of  the  Confederates,  45,000.  The  enemy's  losses 
side-arms,  and  each  mounted  officer  one  horse,  were  reported  at  861  killed  and  2,180  wounded, 
Grant  showed  every  consideration  to  the  van-  but  were  undoubtedly  greater.  There  were 
quished.  supplied  them  with  full  rations,  and,  captured  6,442  men,  40  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
when  tney  marched  out,  issued  an  order  say-  7,000  stands  of  small-arms.  Grant's  losses  were 
ing,  "Instruct  the  commands  to  be  orderly  767  killed,  4,629  wound^,-and  880  missing, 
and  quiet  as  these  prisoners  pass,  and  to  make  On  the  28th  a  force  was  dispatched  to  Knox- 
no  offensive  remarks.''  The  surrender  included  ville,  the  command  of  the  expedition  being 
81,600  prisoners,  172  cannon,  60,000  muskets,  given  to  Sherman.  On  the  29ch  Longstreet 
and  a  large  amount  of  ammunition.  Grant's  assaulted  Knoxville  before  the  arrival  of  the 
total  loss  in  the  Vicksburg  campaign  was  8,878;  troops  sent  for  its  relief,  but  was  repelled  by 
that  of  the  enemy  nearly  60,000.  Port  Hud-  Bumside,  and  retreated.  Grant  visited  Enox- 
son  now  surrendered  to  Banks,  and  the  Missis-  ville  the  last  week  in  December,  and  went  from 
sippi  was  opened  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  there  to  Nashville,  where  he  established  his 
Grant  was  made  a  mi^or-general  in  the  regu-  headquarters,  Jan.  18,  1864. 
lar  army,  and  Congress,  when  it  assembled,  He  now  oniered  Sherman  to  march  a  force 
passed  a  resolution  ordering  a  ^old  medal  to  from  Vicksburg  into  the  interior  to  destroy  the 
DC  presented  to  him,  and  returning  thanks  to  enemy's  communications  and  supplies.  It  start- 
him  and  his  army.  ed  on  Feb.  8,  went  as  far  as  Meridian,  reach- 
He  soon  recommended  a  movement  against  ing  there  Feb.  14,  and,  after  destroying  rail- 
Mobile,  but  it  was  not  approved.  He  went  to  roads  and  great  quantities  of  suppliea,  returned 
New  Orleans  Aug.  80,  to  confer  with  Banks,  to  Vicksburg.  The  grade  of  lieutenant-general 
and  while  there  was  severely  injured  by  a  fiall  was  revived  by  act  of  Congress  in  February, 
of  his  horse.  For  nearly  three  months  he  was  and  Grant  was  nominated  for  that  office  on 
unable  to  walk  unaided,  but  on  the  16th  of  March  1,  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  the 
September  started  for  Vicksburg,  being  car-  2d.  He  started  from  Nashville  on  tbe  4tb,  in 
Tied  aboard  the  steamboat.  He  received  orders  obedience  to  an  order  calling  hiiu  to  Wasbinii:- 
from  Washington  on  the  27th  to  send  all  avail-  ton,  arrived  there  on  the  8th,  and  received  his 
able  forces  to  the  vicinity  of  Chattanooga,  to  commission  from  the  President  on  the  9tfa.  He 
co-operate  with  Rosecrans.  While  personally  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  all  the  armies 
superintending  the  carrying  out  of  this  order,  on  the  12th  (Sherman  being  given  the  oom- 
he  received  instructions,  Oct.  10,  to  report  at  mand  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi 
Cairo.  He  arrived  there  on  the  16th,  and  was  on  the  18th),  and  established  his  headquarters 
directed  to  proceed  to  Louisville.  At  Indian-  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  at  Culpeper, 
apolis  he  was  met  by  Mr.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  Va.,  on  the  26th. 

War,  who  accompanied  him  to  LouisviUe  and  Grant  now  determined  to  concentrate  all  tbe 
delivered  an  order  to  him  placing  him  in  com-  national  forces  into  several  distinct  armies, 
mand  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Mississip-  which  should  move  simultaneously  against  the 
pi,  which  was  to  embrace  the  Departments  and  opposing  Confederate  armies,  operate  vigorous- 
Armies  of  tbe  Tennessee,  the  Cumberland,  and  ly  and  continuously,  and  prevent  them  from  de- 
the  Ohio.  He  at  once  proceeded  to  Chatta-  taching  forces  to  strengthen  threatened  points 
nooga,  arriving  on  the  28d,  and  took  command  or  for  the  purpose  of  making  raids.  He  an- 
there  in  person.  nounoed  that  the  Confederate  armies  would  be 
On  Oct.  28  the  battle  of  Lookout  Valley  was  the  only  objective  points  in  tbe  coming  cam- 
fought,  and  a  much-needed  line  of  cominuni-  paigns.  Sherman  was  to  move  toward  Atianta 
cation  for  supplies  was  opened  to  the  troops  in  against  Johnston.  Banks's  army,  after  it  could 
and  around  Chattanooga,  besieged  by  Bragg's  be  withdrawn  h*om  the  Red  river  expedition, 
army,  which  held  a  strongly  fortified  position,  was  to  operate  against  Mobile.  Si^el  was  to 
Thomas  commanded  the  Army  of  the  Cumber-  move  down  the  Valley  of  Virginia  against 
land,  which  held  Chattanooga;  Sherman,  who  Breckinridge  to  destroy  communicationB  and 
had  succeeded  Grant  in  command  of  the  Army  supplies,  and  prevent  raids  from  that  quarter, 
of  the  Tennessee,  was  ordered  to  bring  all  his  Butler  was  to  ascend  the  James  river  and  threat* 
available  troops  to  join  Thomas;  and  Bumside,  en  Richmond.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac,  re- 
who  was  in  Knoxville,  in  command  of  the  enforced  by  Burnude's  troops  and  oommanded 
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bj  Meade,  was  to  cover  Washington,  and  as-  about  40,000  re-enforcements,  and  had  lost 

same  the  offensive  against  Lee^s  army.  89,259  men  —  6,686  killed,  26,047  wounded, 

Orders  were  issued  for  a  general  movement  and  6,626  missing.    Lee  had  received  about 

of  all  the  armies  in  the  field  on  May  4.    Dnr-  80,000  re-enfurcements.    Tliere  are  no  official 

ing  the  night  of  the  4th  and  6th  Grant  crossed  figures  as  to  his  e^act  losses,  but  they  have 

the  Rapidan  and  encountered  Lee  in  the  Wil-  been  estimated   at   about   equal   to  his  re- 

demess,  where  a  desperate  battle  was  fought  enforcements. 

on  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th.    Grant's  loss  was  Sherman  had  now  reached  Kenesaw,  within 

2,261  killed,  8,785  wounded,  and  2,902  miss*  about  thirty  miles  of  Atlanta;  and  on  the  7th 

ing.    Lee's  losses  have  never  been  reported ;  news  arrived  that  Hunter,  who  had  succeeded 

but,  aa  he  was  generally  the  attacking  party,  Sigel,  had  gained  a  victory  over  the  forces 

he  probably  lost  more.    He  fell  back  on  the  opposing  him,  and  had  seized  Staunton,  on  the 

7th,  and  on  that  day  and  the  next  t6ok  up  Virginia  Central  Railroad.   Grant  made  prepa- 

a  strong  defensive  position  at  Spottsylvauia.  rations  for  transferring  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 

Grant  moved  forward  on  the  night  of  the  7th.  mac  to  the  south  side  of  James  river,  to  oper- 

As  he  rode  through  the  troops,  the  men  greet-  ate  against  Petersburg  and  Richmond  from  a 

ed  him  as  their  new  commander  with  an  ex-  more  advantageous  position  there.    The  army 

traordinary  demonstration  in  recognition  of  was  withdrawn  from  the  enemy-s  front  on  the 

the  victory,  shouting,  cheering,  and  Idndling  night  of  June  12.    The  crossing  of  the  river 

bonfires  by  the  road- side  as  he  passed.    The  began  on  the  18th,  and  occupied  three  days. 

8th  and  9th  were  spent  by  both  armies  in  skir-  A  force  had  also  been  sent  around  by  water, 

mishing  and  manceuvring  for  position.    Sheri-  by  the  York  and  James  rivers  to  City  Point,  to 

dan's  cavalry  was  started  on  the  9th  to  make  move  against  Petersburg.    On  the  16th  the  ad- 

a  raid  in  rear  of  the  enemy  and  threaten  Rich-  vanced  troops  attacked  the  works  in  front  of 

mond.    On  the  10th  there  was  heavy  fighting  that  place ;  but  night  coming  on,  the  suoceseea 

with  no  decisive  results,  and,  on  the  11th,  skir-  gain^  were  not  followed  up  by  the  comroand- 

mishing  and  reconnoitring.    On  the  morning  era,  and  the  next  morning  the  position  had  been 

of  this  day  Grant  sent  a  letter  to  Washington  re-enforced  and  strengthened.    An  assault  was 

containing  the  famous  sentence,  ^^I  propose  made  on  the  afternoon  of  the  16th,  which  was 

to  fight  it  out  on  this  line,  if  it  takes  ail  sum-  followed  up  on  the  17th  and  18th,  and  the  re- 

mer."    On  the  12th,  a  heavy  assault  was  made  suit  was  the  capture  of  important  outworks,  and 

on  Lee^s  line,  near  the  center,  in  which  he  lost  the  possession  of  a  line  closer  to  Petersburg, 

nearly  4,000  prisoners  and  80  guns.    Violent  Lee's  army  had  arrived  and  again  confront^ 

storms  now  caused  a  cessation  in  the  fighting  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.    Grant's  head- 

for  several  days.    On  the  19th.  Ewell's  Corps,  quarters  had  been  established  at  City  Point, 

of  Lee's  army,  moved  around  Grant's  right  On.  June  28  and  28  he  made  a  movement  from 

flank  and  attacked,  but  was  repelled  after  hard  the  left  toward  the  Weldon  Railroad,  and  heavy 

fijrhting.    Grant's  losses  from  the  8th  to  the  fightmg  took  place,  with  but  little  result,  ex- 

2 1st  of  May,  around  Spottsylvauia,  were  2,271  cept  to  render  Lee's  use  of  that  line  of  commn- 

kiUed,  9,860  wounded,  and  1,970  missing.   The  nication  more  precarious.  Sheridan  bad  started 

estimate  of  the  enemy's  loss,  in  killed  and  on  a  raid  f^om  the  Pamunkey  river,  June  7, 

wounded,  was  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  the  and  after  defeating  the  enemy's  cavalry,  in  the 

national  army,  besides  about  4,000  prisoners  battle  of  Trevilian  Station,  destroying  piortions 

and  80  cannon  captured.     In  tne  mean  time  of  the  Virginia  railroad,  and  inflicting  other 

Butler  had  occupied  Bermuda  Hundred,  below  damage,  he  returned  to  White  House,  on  York 

Richmond.   Sherman  had  reached  Dalton,  Ga.,  river,  on  the  20th.   From  there  he  crossed  the 

and  was  steadily  driving  Johnston's  army  to-  James  and  rejoined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

ward  Atlanta.    But  Sigel  had  been  forced  to  A  cavalry  force  under  Wilson  had  also  been 

retreat  before  Breckinridge.  sent  to  the  south   and  west  of  Petersburg, 

On  the  21st  Grant  moved  by  the  left  flank  which  destroyed  railroad  property,  and  for  a 

to  the  North  Anna  river,  where  he  again  en-  time  seriously  interrupted  the  enemy's  com- 

coontered  Lee,  and  after  severid  engagements  munioationa  via  the  Danville  and  Bouth-side 

moved  again  by  the  left  from  that  position  on  Railroads. 

the  27th  toward  Cold  Harbor.  Grant's  losses  Hunter,  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  had  de- 
bet ween  the  20th  and  26th  were  186  killed,  stroyed  the  stores  captured  at  Staunton  and 
792  wounded,  and  166  missing.  Lee's  losses  Lexington,  and  moved  to  Lynchburg.  This 
during  this  period  have  never  Wn  fully  ascer-  place  was  re-enforced,  and,  after  sharp  fighting, 
tainecL  After  much  fighting  by  detached  por-  Hunter  fell  back,  pursued  by  a  heavy  force,  to 
tions  of  the  two  armies,  Grant  made  a  general  the  Kanawha  river.  Early's  army  drove  the 
assault  upon  Lee's  heavily  intrenched  position  national  troops  out  of  Martinsburg,  crossed  the 
at  Gold  Aarbor  on  June  8,  but  did  not  succeed  upper  Potomac,  and  moved  upon  Hagerstown 
in  carrying  it,  being  repelled  with  a  loss  of  and  Frederick.  There  was  great  consternation 
about  7,000  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  in  Washington,  and  Grant  was  harassed  by 
while  Lee's  loss  was  probably  not  more  than  many  anxieties.  On  July  11  Early  advanced 
2,500.  The  campaign  had  now  lasted  thirty  against  the  fortifications  on  the  north  side  of 
days.    Grant  had  received  during  thia  time  Washington;  but  Grant  had  sent  the  Sixth 
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Corps  there,  which  arrived  opportunely,  and  take  it  hj  assault^  bat  was  each  time  repelled 

the  enemy  did  not  attack.    Sherman  had  oat-  with  heavy  loss.  On  the  same  day  Meade  moved 

flanked   Johnston  at  Kenesaw,  crossed    the  out  and  carried  two  redoubts  and  a  line  of  rifle- 

Chattahoochee  on  Jaly  17,  driven  the  enemy  pits  at  PeebWs  farm,  two  miles  west  of  the 

into  his  works  around  Atlanta,  and  destroyed  Weldon  Railroad.    On  Oct.  1  Meade's  left  was 

a  portion  of  the  railroad  in  his  rear.  attacked ;  but  it  successfully  repelled  the  as- 

In  Burnside's  front,  before  Petersburg,  a  sault,  and  he  advanced  his  line  on  the  2d* 

large  mine  had  been  constructed  beneath  the  Butler  lost,  in  the  engagements  of  the  29th 

enemy's  works.    Many  of  Lee's  troops   had  and  80th,  894  killed,  1,564  wounded,  and  824 

been  decoyed  to  the  north  side  of  the  James  missing.    Meade  lost,  from  Sept.  80  to  Oct.  2, 

by  feints  made  upon  the  lines  there.   The  mine  161  killed,  610  wounded,  ana  1,848  misdng. 

was  fired  at  daylight  on  the  morning  of  July  On  Oct  19  Sheridan's  army  was  attacked  by 

80.    A  defective  fuse  caused  a  delay  in  the  ex-  Early  at  Cedar  Creek.    Sheridan,  who  was  on 

Slosion,  and  when  it  occurred  the  assault  or-  his  return  from  Washington,  rode  20  miles 
ered  was  badly  executed  by  the  officers  in  from  Winchester,  turned  a  defeat  into  a  de- 
charge  of  it  Confusion  arose,  the  place  was  cisive  victory,  captured  24  guns,  1,600  prls- 
re-enforced,  and  the  national  troops  hsd  to  be  oners,  and  8(K)  wagons,  and  left  the  enemy  a 
withdrawn,  after  sustaining  considerable  loss,  complete  wreck. 

Grant,  in  his  anxiety  to  correct  the  errors  of  On  Oct  27  Butler  was  ordered  to  make  a 

his  subordinates,  dismounted  and  made  his  demonstration  against  the  enemy's  line  in  his 

way  to  the  extreme  front,  giving  directions  in  front  and  had  some  fighting.  At  the  same  time 

person,  and  exposing  himself  to  a  most  destruo-  Meade  moved  out  to  Hatcher's  run ;  but  the 

tive  fire.  enemy  was  found  strongly  intrenched,  the 

Grant  went  to  Monocaoy  Aug.  6,  had  Sheri-  ground  very  difficult,  and  no  assault  was  at- 

dan  meet  him  there  on  the  6th,  and  placed  him  tempted.     In  the  afternoon  a  heavy  attack 

in  command  of  idl  the  forces  concentrated  in  was  made  by  the  enemy,  but  was  successfully 

Maryland,  with  directions  to  operate  against  resisted.    That  night  the  national  forces  were 

Early's  command.  withdrawn  to  their  former  positions.    Meade's 

On  Aug.  14  Hancock's  corps  was  sent  to  the  loss  was  148  killed,  658  wounded,  and  468  ^ 
north  side  of  the  James,  and  made  a  demon-  missing.    The  enemy's  casualties  were  greater,  * 
stration  against  the  enemy  at  Deep  Bottom,  to  as  he  lost  in  prisoners  alone  about  1,800  men. 
develop  his  strength  and  prevent  him  from  Butler  lost  on  this  day  700  in  killed  and  wound- 
detaching  troops  to  send  against  Sheridan,  ed,  and  400  prisoners. 

This  resulted  in  the  capture  of  six  pieces  of  Sherman  destroyed  the  railroad  in  his  rear, 

artillery  and  a  few  prisoners.    On  Aug.  18  cut  loose  from  his  base,  and  started  from  At- 

Warren's  corps  moved  out  and,  after  heavy  lantiL  Nov.  16,  on  his  march  to  Savannah, 

fighting,  seized  and  held  a  position  on  the  Wei-  Hood,  instead  of  following  him,  turned  north 

don  Railroad.  Fighting  continued  on  the  19th,  and  moved  his  army  against  Thomas,  who  had 

with  Warren's  force  re-enforced  by  part  of  the  been  placed  in  oommand  of  the  troops  left  for 

Ninth  Corps.    Lee  attempted  to  recover  the  the  defense  of  Tennessee.    Thomas  ooncen- 

Weldon  road  by  an  assault  on  the  2l8t,  but  trated  his  forces  in  the  vicinity  of  Nashville, 

was  repelled.    On  the  23d  Ream's  Station  was  Schofleld  was  at  Franklin,  26  mOes  from  Nash- 

occupied  by  the  national  troops,  and  the  ene-  ville,  with  about  26,000  men.    Hood  attacked 

my  attacked  them  in  this  place  in  force.    Two  him  on  Nov.  80,  but  after  a  hotly  contested 

assaults  were  successfolly  met,  but  the  place  battie  was  repelled  with  heavy  loss.    Thomas, 

was  finally  captured,  and  the  national  troops  with  his  entire  army,  attacked  Hood,  and  in 

were  compelled  to  fall  back.  the  battle  of  Nashville,  Dec  15  and  16,  ooro- 

Sherman's  series  of  brilliant  battles  and  ma-  pletely  defeated  the  enemy,  capturing  68  guns 

noduvres  around  Atlanta  had  forced  the  enemy  and  4,462  prisoners,  and  ^rove  him  south  of 

to  evacuate  that  place,  and  his  froops  entered  the  Tennessee  river.   Sherman  reached  the  sea- 

the  city  on  Sept.  2.    Sheridan  attacked  Early's  coast  near  Savannah  on  Dec.  18,  after  destroy- 

army,  Sept  19,  and  in  the  battle  of  Winchester  ing  about  200  miles  of  railroad  and  $100,- 

completely  routed  him.    He  pursued  the  ene*  000,000  worth  of  property.    He  invested  Sa- 

my  to  Fisher's  Hill,  and  on  the  22d  gained  an-  vannah,  and  forced  the  enemy  to  evacuate  it 

other  signal  victory.  on  the  night  of  Dec.  20.    Grant  had  sent  But- 

Grant  now  made  several  movements  against  ler  in  charge  of  an  expedition  against  Fort 
Richmond  and  Petersburg,  intended  to  keep  Fisher,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  river,  to 
Lee  from  detaching  troops,  to  extend  the  act  in  coi^unction  with  the  naval  fieet  tmder 
national  lines,  and  to  take  advantage  of  any  Admiral  Porter.  He  sailed  from  Fort  Monroe 
weak  spot  in  the  enemy's  front  with  a  view  to  Dec.  14,  landed  his  troops  Dec  25,  and  ad- 
penetrate  it  On  Sept  29  Butler's  forces  were  vanced  against  the  fort,  which  had  been  vigor- 
ordered  to  make  an  advance  upon  the  works  ously  shelled  by  the  navy ;  but  while  the  as- 
at  Deep  Bottom.  Fort  Harrison,  the  strongest  saulting  party  had  every  prospect  of  entering 
work  north  of  the  James,  was  captured,  with  the  work,  they  received  an  order  to  fall  back 
15  guns  and  several  hundred  prisoners.  On  and  re-embark.  The  expedition  reached  Fort 
the  SOtii  the  enemy  made  three  attempts  to  re-  Monroe  on  its  return  Dec  27.    Butler  was 
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lieved,  and  Ord  was  aangned  to  the  oommand  equipped  arseoal  and  20  gnna.  On  the  16th  he 
of  the  Armj  of  the  James.  Grant  fitted  out  strnck  the  enemy  at  Averysboro,  and  after 
another  expedition  against  Fort  fisher,  under  a  stubborn  figbt  drore  him  from  his  posi- 
Gen.  A.  H.  Terry,  which  sailed  from  Fort  Mon-  tiou,  losing  554  men.  The  Confederates  re- 
roe  on  Jan.  6,  1865.  On  the  18th,  tbe  navy  ported  their  loss  at  500.  On  the  19th  Jobn- 
direc^  a  heavy  fire  against  the  fort.  Terry  stones  army  attacked  a  portion  of  Sherman's 
landed  his  troops,  intrenched  against  a  force  forces  at  Bentonville,  and  made  six  heavy  as- 
of  the  enemy  threatening  iiim  from  the  direo-  saults,  wbich  were  all  snccessfuUy  met,  and 
ti(Hi  of  WihningtoD,  and  on  the  15th  made  a  on  the  night  of  the  21st  the  enemy  fell  back, 
vigorous  assault,  capturing  the  fort  with  its  The  national  loss  was  191  killed  and  1,455 
garrisoD  und  169  heavy  guns,  and  a  large  qnan-  wounded  and  missing;  that  of  tbe  Confederates 
tity  of  ammunition.  It  was  at  first  thought  was  reported  at  228  killed,  1,467  wounded,  658 
best  to  transfer  8herman*s  army  by  sea  to  Vir-  missing;  but  Sherman  reports  his  captures  of 

S'nia;  but  this  plan  was  abandoned,  and  on  prisoners  at  1,621.  On  the  28d  Sherman  reached 
ec.  27  he  was  ordered  to  move  north  by  land.  Goldsboro,  where  Schofield  had  arrived  two 
His  army  numbered  60,000  men,  and  was  so-  days  before,  and  was  again  in  communication 
companied  by  68  guns  and  2,500  wagons.  On  with  the  sea- coast  and  able  to  draw  supplies. 
Jan.  7  Schofield  was  directed  to  bring  his  army,  On  March  20  Stoneman  started  to  march 
then  at  C3if ton,  Teun.,  to  the  sea-coast.  It  eastward  from  East  Tennessee,  toward  Lynch- 
reached  Washington  and  Alexandria,  Jan.  81,  burg,  and  on  the  same  day  Canby  moved 
and  on  Feb.  9  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  against  Mobile.  Pope,  who  had  succeeded 
Fear  river,  with  instructions  to  operate  against  Roseorans  in  Missouri,  was  ordered  to  pursue 
Wilmington  and  penetrate  tbe  interior.  He  Price  and  drive  him  beyond  Red  river.  Han- 
entered  Wilmington  on  Feb.  22,  it  having  been  cock  had  been  assigned  to  command  the  mid- 
evacoated  by  the  enemy,  and  took  51  heavy  die  division  when  Sheridan  joined  the  Army 
guns,  15  light  guns,  and  800  prisoners.  His  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  troops  under  him 
own  loss  in  these  operations  was  about  200  in  near  Washington  were  held  in  readiness  to  act 
kiUed  and  wounded.  He  moved  from  here  to  as  circumstances  might  dictate. 
Gddsborough,  where  it  was  intended  he  should  All  was  now  in  readiness  for  the  spring  cam- 
form  a  junction  with  Sherman.  R^^^  which  Grant  intended  should  be  the  last 

On  March  2  Lee  addressed  a  letter  to  Grant,  President  Lincoln,  between  whom  and  Grant 

suggesting  a  personal  meeting,  with  a  view  to  had  sprung  up  a  strong  personal  attachment, 

arranging  to  submit  subjects  of  controversy  visited  him  at  City  Point  on  March  22,  and  Sher- 

between  tbe  belligerents  to  a  convention ;  but  man  came  there  on  the  27th.   They,  with  Grant 

Grant  replied  that  he  had  no  authority  to  ac-  and  Admiral  Porter,  held  an  informal  confer- 

oede  to  the  proposition ;  that  he  had  a  right  to  ence,  and  on  the  28th  Sherman  set  out  again  to 

act  onlj  on  subjects  of  a  purely  military  char-  join  his  army.   At  daylight,  on  March  25th,  Lee 

acter.  had  made  a  determined  assault  on  Grant^s  right, 

Sheridan  moved  down  the  Valley  of  Vir-  capturing  Fort  Steadman,  breaking  through 
ginia,  from  Winchester,  Feb.  27,  and  defeated  the  national  lines,  and  gaining  possession  of 
Early  at  Waynesboro  March  2,  capturing  and  several  batteries.  In  a  few  hours  he  was 
scattering  nearly  his  entire  command.  He  then  driven  back  and  all  the  captured  positions 
turned  eastward,  destroyed  many  miles  of  the  were  regained.  Lee  took  this  step  to  endeavor 
James  river  canal,  passed  around  the  north  to  fcMroe  the  withdrawal  of  troops  in  front 
side  of  Richmond,  and  tore  up  the  railroads,  of  his  right,  and  enable  him  to  leave  his  in- 
arrived  at  White  House  on  the  19th,  and  from  trenchments  and  retreat  toward  Danville.  Its 
there  joined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Grant  failure  prevented  the  attempt.  The  country 
had  been  anxious  for  some  time,  lest  Lee  should  roads  being  considered  sufficientiy  dry,  Grant 
snddenljr  abandon  his  works  and  fall  back  to  had  issued  orders  for  a  general  advance  on  the 
nnite  with  Johnston's  forces  in  an  attempt  to  29th,  and  these  were  carried  out  at  the  ap- 
omsh  Sherman  and  force  Grant  to  pursue  Lee  pointed  time.  Sheridan,  with  his  cavaliy,  was 
to  A  point  whidi  would  compel  the  Army  of  sent  in  advance  to  Dinwiddie  Court-House. 
the  Potomac  to  maintain  a  long  line  of  com-  The  Fifth  Corps  had  some  fighting  on  the 
mnnication  with  its  base,  as  there  would  be  29tb,  and  in  moving  forward  on  the  8l8t  was 
nothing  left  in  Virginia  to  subsist  on  after  Lee  attacked  and  driven  back  a  mile.  Supported 
had  traversed  it.  Sleepless  vigilance  was  en-  by  a  part  of  the  Second  Corps,  it  made  acoun- 
joined  on  all  commanders,  with  orders  to  report  ter- attack,  drove  tbe  enemy  back  into  his 
promptly  any  movement  of  Lee  looldng  to  a  re-  breastworks,  and  secured  an  advanced  posi- 
treat.  Sherman  captured  Columbia  on  Feb.  17,  tion.  Sheridan  had  pushed  on  to  Five  Forks^ 
and  destroyed  large  arsenals,  railroad  establish-  but  his  oommand  encountered  a  strong  force 
ments,  and  48  cannon.    The  enemy  was  com-  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  after  heavy  fight- 

SoUed  to  evacuate  Charleston.    On  March  8  ing  all  day  he  fell  back  to  Dinwiddie  Court- 

herman  struck  Cheraw,  and  seized  a  large  House,  where  he  repelled  the  repeated  assaults 

quantity  of   material  of  war,  including   25  made  upon  him  and  held  the  place.    The  Fifth 

guns  and  8,600  barrels  of  powder.     At  Fay-  Corps  was  that  night  ordered  to  report  to 

etteville,  on  the  11th,  he  captured  the  finely  Sheridan.  The  enemy,  on  the  morning  of  April 
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1,  fell  back  toward  Five  Forks,  closely  fol-  his  great  desire,  he  would  insist  on  bnt  one 
lowed  by  the  cavalry,  which  pressed  him  dose-  condition,  that  the  men  and  officers  surrendered 
ly.  In  the  afternoon  he  had  taken  np  a  strongly  shoold  be  disqualified  from  taking  up  arms 
intrenched  position  at  Five  Forks,  on  Lee's  again  until  properly  exchanged.  On  the  8th 
extreme  riffht.  The  Fifth  Oorps  having  joined  Lee's  troops  were  in  full  retreat  on  the  north 
Sheridan,  he  made  a  combined  attack,  with  in-  side  of  the  Appomattox.  The  Second  and 
fantryand  cavalry,  and  by  nightfall  had  gained  Sixth  Oorps  followed  in  hot  pursuit  on  that 
a  briUiant  victory,  capturing  the  Confederate  side,  while  Sheridan,  Ord,  and  the  Fifth  Oorps 
works,  6  guns,  and  nearly  6,000  prisoners.  His  were  pushed  forward  with  all  speed  on  the 
cavalry  pursued  the  broken  and  flying  enemy  south  side  to  head  off  Lee  from  Lynchburg, 
for  six  miles  beyond  the  field  of  battle.  Near  midnight  on  the  night  of  the  8th  Grant 
That  night,  after  getting  the  full  details  of  received  another  note  from  Lee,  saying  he  had 
Sheridan's  success.  Grant  determined  to  make  a  not  intended  to  propose  the  surrender  of  his 
vigorous  assault  the  next  day,  with  all  his  troops,  army,  bnt  desired  to  know  whether  Grant's 
upon  the  lines  around  Petersburg.  It  began  proposals  would  lead  to  peace,  and  suggested  a 
at  daylight,  April  2 :  the  works  were  carried,  meeting  at  10  ▲.  m.  the  next  morning.  Grant 
and  in  a  few  hours  Grant  was  closing  in  upon  replied  that  such  a  meeting  could  lead  to  no 
the  inner  defenses  of  the  city.  Two  of  the  good,  as  he  had  no  authority  to  treat  on  the 
forts,  Gregg  and  Whitworth,  were  secured  in  subject  of  peace,  but  suggested  that  the  South's 
t  le  dtemoon.  The  former  was  captured  by  as-  laying  down  their  arms  would  hasten  the 
sault,  the  latter  was  evacuated;  12,000  prison-  event^  and  save  thousands  of  lives  and  hun- 
ers  and  over  fifty  guns  were  already  in  Grant's  dreds  of  millions  of  property.  Early  on  the 
hands.  Richmond  and  Petersburg  *  were  evao-  morning  of  April  9  Lee's  advance  arrived  at 
nated  that  night,  and  the  national  forces  en-  Appomattox  Oourt-House;  but  by  extraordi- 
tered  and  took  possession  on  the  morning  of  nary  forced  marches,  Sheridan,  Ord,  and  Grif- 
the  8d.  Grant,  anticipating  this,  had  begun  a  fin  reached  that  place  at  the  same  time.  Lee 
movement  west  during  the  night,  to  head  off  attacked  the  cavalry ;  but,  when  he  found 
Lee  from  Danville,  and  a  vigorous  pursuit  by  infantry  in  his  front,  he  isent  in  a  flag  of 
the  whole  army  was  ordered.  It  became  evi-  truce,  and  forwarded  a  note  to  Grant,  ask- 
dent  that  Lee  was  moving  toward  Amelia  Oourt-  ing  an  interview  in  accordance  with  the  offer 
House,  and  a  force  was  urged  forward  to  Jeters-  contained  in  Grant's  letter  of  the  day  before, 
ville,  on  the  Danville  Rauroad,  to  get  between  Grant  received  it  on  the  road  while  riding 
him  and  Danville.  Part  of  Sheridan's  cavalry  toward  Appomattox  Oourt-House,  and  sent 
and  the  head  of  the  Fifth  Oorps  reached  there  a  reply  saying  he  would  move  forward  and 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  and  intrenched,  meet  Lee  at  any  place  he  might  select  Tiiey 
The  Army  of  the  Potomac  arrived  by  forced  met  in  a  house  in  Appomattox,  on  the  aftc^- 
marches  on  the  6  th,  while  the  Army  of  the  James,  noon  of  the  9th,  and  the  terms  of  surrender 
under  Ord,  pushed  on  toward  Burkesville.  were  drawn  up  by  Grant  and  accepted  by  Lee. 
An  attack  was  ordered  upon  Lee  on  the  mom-  The  conference  lasted  about  three  hours.  The 
ing  of  the  6th,  but  he  had  left  Amelia  Oourt-  men  and  officers  were  paroled  and  allowed  to 
House  during  the  night,  and  was  pushing  on  return  to  their  homes;  all  public  property  was 
toward  Farmville  by  the  Deatonsville  road.  He  to  be  turned  over,  but  the  officers  were  allowed 
was  closely  pursued,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  to  keep  their  side-arms,  and  both  officers  and 
the  6th,  Sheridan,  with  his  cavalry  and  the  men  to  retain  their  private  horses  and  bag- 
Sixth  Oorps,  attacked  him  at  Sailor's  Oreek,  gage.  These  terms  were  so  magnanimous,  and 
capturing  seven  general  officers,  about  7,000  the  treatment  of  Lee  and  his  officers  so  con- 
men,  and,14  guns.  The  Second  Oorps  had  kept  siderate,  that  the  effect  was  to  induce  other 
up  a  running  fight  with  the  enemy  all  day,  and  Oonfederates  to  seek  the  same  terms  and  bring 
had  captured  four  guns,  1,700  prisoners,  thir-  the  rebellion  to  a  speedy  close.  In  riding  to 
teen  flags,  and  800  wagons.  Lee  was  continu-  his  camp  after  the  surrender.  Grant  heard  the 
ing  his  retreat  through  Farmville,  and  Grant  firing  of  salutes.  He  sent  at  once  to  suppress 
urged  troops  to  that  place  by  forced  marches  them,  and  said :  '*  The  war  is  over ;  the  rebels 
on  the  7th.  The  Second  Oorps  and  a  portion  are  again  our  countrymen,  and  the  best  sign  of 
of  the  cavalry  had  been  repelled  in  their  at-  rejoicing  after  the  victory  will  be  to  abstain 
tacks  on  Lee,  north  of  the  Appomattox,  and  from  all  demonstrations  in  the  field."  The 
the  Sixth  Oorps  crossed  from  Farmville  on  the  number  paroled  was  28,856.  In  addition  to 
evening  of  the  7th  to  re-enforce  them.  That  these,  19,182  had  been  captured  during  the 
night  Grant  sent  a  note  from  Farmville  to  Lee,  campaign  since  March  29.  The  killed  were 
calling  his  attention  to  the  hopelessness  of  fur-  estimated  at  5,000.  After  April  9th  over  20,000 
ther  resistance,  and  asking  the  surrender  of  his  stragglers  and  deserters  besides  came  jn  and 
army.  He  received  a  reply  from  Lee  on  the  surrendered.  The  national  losses  during  this 
morning  of  the  8th,  saying  he  was  not  entirely  period  were  2,000  killed,  6,600  wounded,  and 
of  Grant's  opinion  as  to  the  hopelessness  of  fur-  2,500  missing. 

ther  resistance,  but  asking  wnat  terms  would       Grant's  losses,  including  those  of  Bntler^s 

be  offered.    Grant,  who  was  still  at  Farmville,  army,  during  the  year  beginning  with  the  bat- 

immediately  replied,  saying  that  as  peace  was  tie  of  the  Wilderness,  were  12,668  killed,  49,- 
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559  woanded,  and  20,498  missing;  total  82,-  anxiety  was  manifested  by  them  on  this  ao- 

720.    No  accurate  reports  of  the  Confederate  count.    Two  months  after  the  war,  Lee  applied 

losses  can  be  obtained ;  but  Grant^s  captures  in  by  letter  to  be  permitted  to  enjoy  privileges  ez- 

battle  during  this  year  were  66,512.  tended  to  those  included  in  a  proclamation  of 

On  April  10  Grant  started  for  Washington  amnesty,  which  had  been  issued  by  the  Presi- 
to  hasten  the  disbanding  of  the  armies,  stop  dent.  Grant  put  an  indorsement  on  the  let- 
parchases  of  supplies,  and  save  expense  to  the  ter,  which  began  ^  foUows:  "Respectfully 
Government.  He  did  not  stop  to  visit  Rich-  forwarded  through  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
mond.  President  Lincoln  was  assassinated  the  President,  with  the  earnest  recommenda- 
on  the  14tb,  and  Grant  would  probably  have  tion  that  the  application  of  Gen.  Robert  £. 
shared  the  same  fate  but  for  his  having  left  Lee  for  amnesty  and  pardon  be  granted  him.*' 
Washington  that  day.  On  April  18  Sherman  But  President  Johnson  was  at  that  time  greatly 
received  the  surrender  of  Johnston's  array,  but  embittered  against  all  participants  in  the  re- 
on  terms  that  the  Government  did  not  ap-  hellion,  and  seemed  determined  to  have  Lee 
prove,  and  Grant  was  sent  to  North  Carolina  and  others  punished  for  the  crime  of  treason, 
to  conduct  further  negotiations.  On  the  26th  Lee  afterward  made  a  strong  appeal  by  let- 
Johnston  surrendered  to  Sherman  on  terms  ter  to  Grant  for  protection.  Grant  put  a  long 
Bimilar  to  those  given  to  Lee,  and  81,248  and  emphatic  inaorsement  upon  this  letter,  in 
men  were  paroled.  Grant  remained  at  Raleigh  which  lie  used  the  following  language :  "  In 
and  avoided  being  present  at  the  interview,  my  opinion,  the  officers  and  men  paroled  at 
leaving  to  Sherman  the  full  credit  of  the  Appomattox  Oourt-House  and  since  upon  the 
capture.  same  terms  given  to  Lee,  can  not  be  tried  for 

Canby's  force  appeared  before  Mobile  on  treason  so  long  as  they  preserve  the  terras  of 
March  27,  the  principal  defensive  worls  were  their  parole.  .  .  .  The  action  of  Judge  Under- 
captured  on  April  9,  and  Mobile  was  evacu-  wood  in  Norfolk  has  already  had  an  injurious 
ated  on  the  11th,  when  200  guns  and  4,000  effect,  and  I  would  ask  that  he  be  ordered  to 
prisoners  were  captured,  but  about  9,000  of  quash  all  indictments  found  against  paroled 
the  garrison  escaped.  Wilson's  cavalry  com-  prisoners  of  war,  and  to  desist  from  further 
inand  captured  Selma,  Ala.,  on  the  2d  of  April,  prosecution  of  them."  Grant  insisted  that  he 
and  Tuscaloosa  on  the  4th,  occupied  Montgom-  nad  the  power  to  accord  the  terms  he  granted 
ery  on  the  14th,  and  took  West  Point  and  Co-  at  Appomattox,  and  that  the  President  was 
lumbna,  Ga.,  on  the  16th.  Macon  surrendered  bound  to  respect  the  agreements  tliere  entered 
on  the  21st.  Kirby  Smith  surrendered  his  into  unless  they  should  be  abrogated  by  the 
command,  west  of  the  Mississippi,  on  the  26th.  prisoners  violating  their  paroles.  He  went  so 
There  was  then  not  an  armed  enemy  left  in  far  as  to  declare  that  he  would  resign  his  com- 
the  country,  and  the  rebellion  was  ended,  mission  if  so  gross  a  breach  of  good  faith  should 
Grant  established  his  headquarters  in  Wash-  be  perpetrated  by  the  Executive.  The  result 
ington.  He  was  greeted  with  ovations  wher-  was  the  abandonment  of  the  prosecutions.  This 
ever  he  went,  honors  were  heaped  upon  him  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  contests  between 
in  every  part  of  the  land,  and  he  was  univer-  Grant  and  the  President,  which  finally  resulted 
sally  hailed  as  the  country's  deliverer.  in  their  entire  estrangement. 

In  June,  July,  and  August,  1865,  Grant  made  In  December  Grant  made  a  tour  of  inspection 

a  tour  through  the  Northern  States  and  Canada,  through  the  South.    His  report  upon  affairs 

Ills  receptions  were  marked  by  unprecedented  in  that  section  of  the  country  was  submitted 

enthuaiaam ;  civic  bodies,  military  organiza-  to  Congress  by  the  President,  and  became  the 

tions,  and  individaals  vying  with  each  other  in  basis  of  important  reconstruction  laws, 

according  honors  to  hini.    In  November  he  In  May,  1866,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Secre- 

was  welcomed  in  New  York  by  a  demonstra-  tary  of  War,  which  was  submitted  to  Congress, 

tion  that  exceeded  all  previous  efforts.     It  and  became  the  basis  for  the  reorganization  of 

coDusted  of  a  banauet  and  reception,  and  the  the  army,  and  also  for  the  distribution  of  troops 

manifestations  of  the  people  in  tneir  greetings  through  the  South  during  the  process  of  recon- 

knew  no  bounds.  struction. 

Immediately  after  the  war,  Grant  sent  Qen.  The  Fenians  were  now  giving  the  Gtovem- 

Sberidan  with  an  army  corps  to  the  Rio  Grande  ment  much  trouble,  and,  in  conseqnence  of  their 

river  to  observe  the  movements  of  the  French,  acts,  the  relations  between  the  United  States 

who  were  then  in  Mexico  supporting  the  Im-  and  Great  Britain  were  beconiing  strained, 

perial  Government  there  in  violation  of  the  They  had  organized  a  raid  into  Csnada,  to  take 

Monroe  doctrine.    This  demonstration  was  the  place  during  the  summer;  but  Grant  visited 

chief  cause  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  French.  Buffalo  in  June,  took  effective  measures  to 

Maximilian,  being  left  without  assistance  from  stop  tiiem,  and  prevented  all  further  unlawful 

a  European  power,  waa  soon  driven  from  his  acts  on  their  part.    Congress  had  passed  an 

throne,  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico  was  re-  act  creating  the  grade  of  general,  a  higher 

established.  rank  than  had  before  existed  in  the  army,  to 

The  United  States  Court  in  Virginia  had  be  conferred  on  Grant  as  a  reward  for  his 

found  indictments  against  Lee  and  other  offi-  illnstrious  services  in  the  field,  and  on  July  25, 

cers  prominent  in  the  rebellion,  and  much  1866,  he  received  his  commission. 
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Presideot    Johnson,    having    changed    his  ate  refnsed  to  ooofirm  the  snspension  of  Stan- 

policj  toward  the  South,  finding  that  Grant  ton.    Grant  immediately  notified  the  President, 

refused  to  support  him  in  his  intentions  to  as-  who,  finding  that  the  General  of  the  Army 

sume  powers  which  Grant  helieved  were  vest-  would  not  retain  the  office  in  opposition  to 

ed  only  in  Congress,  ordered  him  out  of  the  the  will  of  Congress,  appointed  Gen.  L.  Thomas 

country,  with  directions  to  proceed  on  a  special  to  socceed-him,  and  ordered  Grant  verbally  to 

mission  to  Mexico.  Grant  refused,  and  an  effort  disregard  Stanton's  orders.    This  led  to  quite 

was  afterward  made  to  send  him  West,  to  pre-  an  acrimonious  correspondence.    The  Presi- 

vent  his  presence  in  Washington.  The  Thirty-  dent  claimed  that  Grant  had  promised  to  bus- 

ninth  Congress,  fearing  the  result  of  this  action  tain  him.    This  Grant  emphatically  denied,  and 

on  the  part  of  the  President,  attached  a  clause  in  along  letter  reviewing  his  action  said :  ^^  The 

to  the  Army  Appropriation   Bill,  passed  on  course  you  would  have  it  understood  I  agreed 

March  4,   1867,  providing  that  *^all  orders  to  pursue  was  in  violation  of  law  and  was  wit  b- 

and  instructions  relating  to  military  operations  out  orders  from  you,  while  the  course  I  did 

shall  be  issued  through  the  General  of  the  pursue^  and  which  I  never  doubted  you  onder- 

Army,"  and  added  that  he  should  "not  be  re-  stood,  was  in  accordance  with  law.  .  •  .  And 

moved,  suspended,  or  relieved  from  command  now,  Mr.  President,  when  my  honor  aa  a  sol- 

or  assigned  to  duty  elsewhere  than  at  the  head-  dier  and  integrity  as  a  man  have  been  so  vio- 

quarters  in  Washington,  except  at  his  own  re-  lently  assailed,  pardon  me  for  saying  that  I 

quest,  without  the  previous  approval  of  the  regard  this  whole  matter,  from  the  beginning 

Senate.^'    The  President  signed  the  bill,  with  to  the  end,  as  an  attempt  to  involve  me  in  the 

a  protest  against  this  clause,  and  soon  obtained  resistance  of  law  for  wnich  you  hesitate  to  as- 

an  opinion  from  his  Attorney-General  that  it  sume  the  responsibility  in  orders." 

was  unconstitutional    The  President  then  un-  Grant's  course  since  the  war  had  served  to 

dertook  to  send  this  opinion  to  the  district  increase  his  popularity  still  further,  and  when 

commanders,  but  finding  the  Secretary  of  War  the  Republican  Convention  met  in  Chicago, 

in  opposition,  he  issued  it  through  the  Adju-  May  20, 1668,  he  was  unanimously  nominated 

tant-General's  office.    Gen.  Sheridan,  then  at  for  the  presidency  on  the  first  ballot    In  his 

New  Orleans,  in  command  of  the  Fifth  Mili-  letter  of  acceptance,  dated  nine  dfl^s  after,  he 

tary  District,  inquired  what  to  do,  and  Grant  made  use  of  tne  famous  phrase,  "  Let  os  have 

replied  that  a  "  legal  opinion  was  not  entitled  peace."  The  Democratic  party  nominated  Ho- 

to  the  force  of  an  order,"  and  "  to  enforce  his  ratio  Seymour,  of  New  York.    When  the  elec- 

own  construction  of  the  law  until  otherwise  tion  occurred,  out  of  the  294  electoral  votes 

ordered."  This  brought  on  a  crisis.  The  Presi-  cast  for  President,  Grant  received  214  and 

dent  claimed  that  under  the  Constitution  he  Seymour  80— Mississippi,  Texas,  and  Virginia 

could  direct  the  district  commanders  to  issue  not  voting.    On  the  4th  of  March,  1869,  Grant 

such  orders  as  he  dictated,  and  was  met  by  an  was  inaugurated  the  eiffhteentii  Prerident  of 

act  of  Congress,  passed  in  July,  making  the  the  Unit^^  States.     In  his  inangural  address 

orders  of  the  district  commanders  "  subject  to  he  declared  that  the  Government  bonds  should 

the  disapproval  of  the  General  of  the  Army."  be  paid  in  gold,  advocated  a  speedy  return  to 

Thus  Grant  was  given  chief  control  of  affkirs  specie  payments,  and  made  many  important 

relating  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  Southern  recommendations  regarding  public  affairs. 

States.  '    Grant  possessed  in  a  striking  degree  the  es- 

The  President  still  retained  the  power  of  re-  sential  characteristics  of  a  successful  soldier, 
moval,  and  on  the  adjournment  of  Cong^ress  he  His  self-reliance  was  one  of  his  most  pro- 
removed  Sheridan  and  placed  Gen.  Hancock  in  nounced  traits,  and  enabled  him  at  critical  mo- 
command  of  the  Fifth  Military  District.  Some  ments  to  decide  promptly  the  most  important 
of  Hancock^s  orders  were  revoked  by  Grant,  questions  without  useless  delay  in  seeking  ad- 
which  caused  some  bitterness  of  feeling  be-  vice  from  others,  and  to  assume  the  gravest 
tween  these  officers,  and  provoked  consider-  responsibilities  without  asking  any  one  to  share 
able  opposition  from  the  Democratic  party,  them.  He  had  a  fertility  of  resonroe  and  a 
Subsequently,  when  a  bill  was  before  Congress  faculty  of  adapting  tiie  means  at  hand  to  the 
to  muster  Gen.  Hancock  out  of  the  service  for  accomplishment  of  his  purposes,  which  oon- 
his  acts  in  Louisiana,  Grant  opposed  it  and  it  tributed  no  small  share  to  his  success.  His 
was  defeated.  Soon  afterward  he  recommend-  moral  and  physical  courage  were  equal  to  every 
ed  Hancock  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  emergency  in  which  he  was  placed.  His  un- 
major-general  in  tne  regular  army,  to  which  he  assuming  manner,  purity  of  cnaraoter,  and  ab- 
was  appointed.  solute  loyalty  to  his  superiors  and  to  Uie  work 

The  "  Tenure-of-Office  "  Act  forbade  the  in  which  he  was  engaged,  inspired  loyalty  in 

President  from   removing  a  Cabinet  officer  others  and  gained  him  the  devotion  of  the 

without  the  consent  of  the  Senate ;  but  Presi-  humblest  of  his  subordinates.    He  was  singu- 

dent  Johnson   suspended    Stanton,  and    ap-  larly  calm  and  patient  under  all  circnra8tance4s 

pointed  Grant  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim^  was  never  unduly  elated  by  victory  or  depressed 

on  the  12th  of  August,  1867.    Grant  protest-  by  defeat,  never  became  excited,  and  never 

ed  against  this  actioiT,  but  retained  the  office  uttered  an  oath  or  imprecation.     His  habits 

until  the  14th  of  January,  1868,  when  the  Sen-  of  life  were  simple,  and  he  was  possessed  of 
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a  physical  coDstitntion  that  enabled  him  to  The  national  banking  sjstem  was  established 
endare  every  form  of  fatigue  and  privation  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  aid  of  the  banks 
incident  to  military  service  in  the  field.  He  as  purchasers  and  negotiators  of  the  bonds  of 
had  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  topography,  and  the  Government,  at  a  time  when  the  public 
never  became  confused  as  to  locality  in  direct-  credit  was  so  impaired  that  it  seemed  impossi- 
ing  the  movements  of  large  bodies  of  men.  He  ble  to  command  the  tands  necessary  for  the  ' 
exhibited  a  rapidity  of  thought  and  action  on  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  same  exigency 
the  field  that  enabled  him  to  move  troops  in  compelled  Congress  to  enact,  and  the  coun-  ' 
the  presence  of  an  enemy  with  a  promptness  try  to  accept,  a  tariff  system  more  protective 
that  has  rarely  been  equaled.  He  had  no  hobby  than  any  suggested  by  Mr.  Clay.  The  ne- 
as  to  the  use  of  any  particular  arm  of  the  serv-  cessities  of  the  times  compelled  free-traders, 
ice.  He  naturally  placed  his  main  reliance  on  even,  to  accept  the  revenue  system  with  its 
his  infantry,  but  made  a  more  vigorous  use  of  protective  features ;  but  Gen.  Grant  accepted 
cavalry  than  any  of  the  generals  of  his  day,  it  as  a  system  in  harmony  alike  with  his  early 
aod  was  judicious  in  apportioning  the  amount  impressions  and  with  his  matured  opinions, 
of  his  artillery  to  the  character  of  the  country  It  has  happened,  by  the  force  of  events,  that 
in  which  he  was  operating.  While  his  achieve-  the  policy  of  the  old  Whig  party  has  been  re- 
men  ts  in  actual  battle  eclipse  by  their  brill-  vived  in  the  national  banking  system,  while 
iance  the  strategy  and  grand  tactics  employed  the  Independent  Treasury,  the  leading  measure 
in  his  campaigns,  yet  the  extraordinary  com-  of  the  old  Democratic  party,  has  been  pre- 
bi nations  effected  and  the  skill  and  boldness  served  in  all  its  features  as  the  guide  of  the 
exhibited  in  moving  large  armies  into  posi-  Treasury  Department  in  its  financial  opera- 
tion entitle  him,  perhaps,  to  as  much  credit  as  tions. 

the  qualities  he  displayed  in  the  face  of  the  When  Gen.  Grant  became  President,  these 

enemy.  three  measures  had  been  incorporated  into  the 

Hb  CM  CuMT. — Gen.  Grant's  father  was  a  policy  of  the  Republican  party.  Their  full  ac- 
Whig,  and  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Clay,  whose  ceptance  by  him  did  not  require  any  change  of 
public  policy  embraced  three  great  measures:  opinion  on  his  part.  It  was  true  that  he  had 
First,  a  national  bank^  or  a  fiscal  agency  as  an  voted  for  Mr.  Buchanan  in  1856 ;  but  his  vote 
aid  t<i  the  Treasury  in  the  collection  and  dis-  was  given  in  obedience  to  an  impression  that 
bnrsement  of  the  public  revenues ;  secondly,  he  had  received  touching  the  qualifications  of 
a  system  of  internal  improvements  to  be  ere-  Gen.  Fremont.  The  fact  that  he  had  voted  for 
ated  at  the  public  expense  and  controlled  by  Mr.  Buchanan  excited  suspicion  in  the  minds 
the  national  Government ;  and,  thirdly,  a  tariff  of  some  Republicans,  and  it  engendered  hopes 
RYstem  that  should  protect  the  American  la-  in  the  bosoms  of  some  Democrats  that  he 
lK>rer  against  the  active  competition  of  the  la-  might  act  in  harmony  with  their  party.  The 
l)orer3  of  other  countries  who  were  compelled  suspicions  and  the  hopes  were  alike  ground- 
to  work  for  smaller  comj>ensation.  From  less.  As  early  as  August,  1868,  in  a  letter 
1834  to  1846  the  country  was  engaged  in  con-  to  Mr.  £.  B.  Washbume,  he  said:  **  It  be- 
troversj  over  the  policy  of  the  Whig  party,  of  came  patent  to  my  mind  early  in  the  rebellion 
which  Mr.  Clay  was  then  the  recognized  head,  that  the  North  and  South  could  never  live  at 
Indeed,  the  controversy  began  as  early  as  the  peace  with  each  other  except  as  one  nation, 
year  1824,  and  it  contributed,  more  than  all  and  that  without  slavery.  As  anxious  as  I  am 
other  causes,  to  the  new  organization  of  par-  to  see  peace  establish^,  I  would  not,  there- 
ties  under  the  leadership,  of  Clay  and  Jackson,  fore,  be  willing  to  see  any  settlement  until  this 
Gen.  Grant  was  educated  under  these  influ-  question  is  forever  settied." 
ences,  and  in  the  belief  that  the  policy  of  the  Thus  was  Gen.  Grant,  at  an  early  moment, 
Whig  party  would  best  promote  the  prosperity  and  upon  his  own  judgment,  brought  into  full 
of  the  oountry.  Those  early  impressions  rip-  accord  with  the  Republican  party  upon  the  two 
ened  into  opinions,  which  he  held  and  on  which  debatable  and  most  earnestly  debated  ques- 
he  acted  during  his  public  life.  It  happened  tions  during  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration — 
by  the  force  of  circumstances  that  the  Kepub-  prosecution  of  the  war  and  abolition  of  slavery. 
lioan  party  was  compelled  to  adopt  the  policy  Upon  this  basis  of  his  early  impressions  and 
of  Mr.  Clay — not  in  measures,  but  in  the  ideas  matured  opinions  his  administrative  policy  was 
on  which  his  policy  was  based.  It  is  not  now  constructed.  And  thuH  is  it  apparent  that  in 
necesaary  to  inquire  whether  the  weight  of  ar-  1868  he  was  in  a  condition,  as  to  all  matters  of 
lament  was  with  Mr.  Clay  or  with  his  oppo-  opinion,  to  accept  a  nomination  at  the  hands  of 
nents.  The  war  made  inevitable  the  adoption  the  Republican  party  ;  and  it  is  equally  appar- 
of  a  policy  that  Mr.  Clay  had  advocated  as  ent  that  he  was  separated  from  the  Democratic 
expedient  and  wise.  party  by  a  chasm  wide,  deep,  and  impassable. 

The  Pacific  Railways  were  built  by  the  aid  of  It  is,  however,  true  that  Gen.  Grant's  feelings 
the  Government  and  under  the  pressure  of  a  were  not  intense,  and  in  the  expression  of  his 
;;eneral  public  opinion  that  the  Ea«t  must  be  opinions  his  tone  was  mild  and  his  manner 
brought  into  a  more  intimate  connection  with  gentle.  It  often  happened,  also,  that  he  did 
our  large  poasessions  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  for  not  undertake  to  controvert  opinions  and  ex- 
mutual  support  and  for  the  common  defense,  presdons  with  which  he  had  no  sympathy. 
VOL.  XXV. — 28    A 
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This  peouliarity  may  at  times  have  led  to  a  tary  of  the  Treasury  was  authorized  to  issae 

misanderstandiiig,  or  to  a  misinterpretation  of  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $200,000,000  bearing; 

his  views.  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent.,  $300,000,04x1 

When  he  became  President,  there  was  a  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  4^  per  oent.,  and 

body  of  American  citizens  not  inconsiderable  $1,000,000,000  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  4 

in  numbers,  who  doubted  the  ability  of  the  per  cent 

Government  to  pay  the  war  debt ;  there  were  Under  this  act,  and  the  amendments  there- 
others  who  advocated  payment  in  greenbacks,  to,  the  debt  has  been  refunded  from  time  to 
or  the  substitution  of  a  note  not  bearing  inter-  time  until  the  average  rate  of  interest  does  not 
est  for  a  bond  that  bore  interest;  and  there  now  exceed  8^  per  oent.  Although  these  two 
were  yet  others  who  denied  the  validity  of  the  important  measures  of  administration  were  not 
existing  obligations.  All  these  classes,  whether  prepared  by  Gen.  Grant,  they  were  but  the 
they  were  dishonest  or  only  misled,  were  alike  execution  of  the  policy  set  forth  in  his  inauga- 
rebuked  in  bis  inaugural  address.     These  were  ral  address. 

his  words :  ^^  A  great  debt  has  been  contracted  President  Grant's  Indian  policy  was  due  to 
in  securing  to  us  and  to  our  posterity  the  Union,  his  natural  love  of  justice  and  to  his  experience 
The  payment  of  this  debt,  principal  and  inter-  as  a  soldier  among  the  Indians  previons  to  his 
est,  as  well  as  the  return  to  a  specie  basis,  as  resignation  from  the  army.  Its  obieot,  as  set 
soon  as  it  can  be  accomplished  without  mate-  forth  in  his  inaugural  address,  was  tne  civiliza- 
rial  detriment  to  the  debtor  class,  or  to  the  tion  of  the  Indians  and  their  ultimate  citizen* 
country  at  large,  must  be  provided  for.  .  .  .  ship.  In  his  first  annual  message  he  spoke  of 
To  protect  the  national  honor,  every  dollar  of  the  management  of  the  Indians,  and  alleged 
government  indebtedness  should  be  paid  in  that  it  had  been  ^^  attended  with  oontinnons 
gold,  unless  otherwise  expressly  stipulated  in  robberies,  murders,  and  wars.*'  Again  he  said, 
the  contract.  .  .  .  Let  it  be  understood  that  "  From  my  own  experience  upon  the  frontiers 
norepudiatorof  one  farthing  of  our  public  debt  and  in  Indian  countries,  I  do  not  hold  either 
will  be  trusted  in  public  place,  and  it  wUl  go  legislation,  or  the  conduct  of  the  whites  who 
far  toward  strengthening  a  credit  which  ought  oome  most  in  contact  with  the  Indians,  blame- 
to  be  the  best  in  the  world,  and  will  ultimately  less  for  these  hostilities.'^  Under  the  influence 
enable  us  to  replace  the  debt  with  bonds  bear-  of  these  opinions  he  opposed  the  transfer  of 
ing  less  interest  than  we  now  pay."  the  Indian  Bureau  from  the  Interior  to  the 

In  the  same  address  he  asserted  the  ability  War  Department,  and  under  the  influence  of 

of  the  country  to  pay  the  debt  within  the  the  same  opinions  he  accepted  as  Indian  agents 

period  of  twenty-five  years,  and  he  also  de-  the  representatives  of  the  various  religious  so- 

clared  his  purpose  to  secure  a  faithful  ooUec-  cieties  of  the  country.    The  new  system  was 

tion  of  the  public  revenues.    At  the  close  of  not  always  successful  in  its  application  because 

his  administration  of   eight  years  one  fifth  of  the  agents  so  appointed.     Some  of  them 

part  of  the  public  debt  had  been  paid,  and  if  succeeded,  while  others  failed.    The  immediate 

the  system  of  taxation  that  existed  in  1869  practical  results  on  the  frontier  were  neither 

had  been  continued  the  debt  woidd  be  ex-  the  best  nor  the  final  t«st  of  the  wisdom  of  the 

tinguished  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  new  policy.    The  views  entertained  by  Presi- 

from  the  year  1869.    In  his  administration,  dent  Grant,  and  announced  officially  to  the 

however,  the  crisis  was  passed.    The  ability  country,  have  created  a  public  interest  in  the 

and  the  disposition  of  the  country  were  made  condition  and  fate  of  the  Indian  race,  and  a 

so  conspicuous  that  all  honest  doubts  were  re-  policy  of  humanity  and  justice  has  taken  the 

moved,  and  the  class  of  repudiacors  was  shamed  place  of  brute  force.    In  the  long  line  of  Presi- 

into  silence.     The  redemption  of  the  debt  by  dents  there  is  no  one  to  whom  the  Indian  race 

the  purchase  of  bonds  in  the  open  market  is  as  much  indebted  as  to  G^n.  Grant. 

strengthened  the  public  credit,  and  laid  a  foun-  In  respect  to  the  rights  of  the  negro  race. 

dation  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments.  Gen.  Grant  must  be  ranked  with  the  advanced 

Gen.  Grant's  inaugural  address  was  followed  portion  of  the  Republican  party.    Upon  the 

by  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  18, 1869,  en-  capture  of  Fort  Donelson  a  number  of  slaves 

titled  **Anact  to  strengthen  the  public  credit."  feu  into  the  hands  of  the  Union  army.    Gen. 

This  act  was  a  pledge  to  the  world  that  the  debts  Grant  issued  an  order,  dated  Feb.  26,  1862,  in 

of  the  United  States  would  be  paid  in  coin,  which  he  authorized  their  employment  for  the 

unless  there  were  in  the  obligations  express  benefit  of  the  Government,  and  at  the  dose  he 

stipulations  to  the  contrary.  declared  that  under  no  oircumstanoee  would 

In  ac<)ordanoe  with  the  report  of  the  Score-  he  permit  their  return  to  tiieir  masters.     In  hh 

tary  of  the  Treasury,  President  Grant,  in  his  first  inaugural'  address  he  nrged  the  States  to 

annual   mes^e  of  December,  1869,  recom-  ratify  the  fifteenth  amendment,  and  its  rati- 

mended  the  passage  of  an  act  authorizing  the  fication  was  due  largely  to  his  advice.     At 

funding  of  tne  public  debt  at  a  lower  rate  of  that  moment  his  infiuenoe  was  very  great    It 

interest.    Following  this  recommendation,  the  may  well  be  doubted  whether  any  other  Presi- 

bill  for  refunding  the  public  debt,  prepared  by  dent  ever  enjoyed  to  as  high  a  degree  the  con- 

the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  enacted  and  fidenoe  of  the  country.    He  gave  to  that  meas- 

approved  July  14, 1870.    By  this  act  the  Seore-  ore  the  weight  of  his  opinion  and  the  official 
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influence  of  his  administration.    The  amend-  due  to  any  effort  on  his  part.    Not  even  to  his 

ment  was  opposed  bj  the  Democratic  party,  warmest  supporters  did  he  express  a  wish,  or 

generally,  and  a  considerable  body  of  Repab-  dictate  or  advise  an  act.     His  only  utterance 

licans  questioned  its  wisdom.    Gen.  Grant  was  was  a  message  to  four  of  his  friends  at  the  Chi- 

responsible  for  the  ratification  of  the  amend-  oago  ConventioD,  that  whatever  they  might  do 

ment.    Had  he  advised  its  rejection,  or  had  in  the  premises  would  be  acceptable  to  him. 

he  been  indifferent  to  its  fate,  the  amendment  His  political  career  was  marked  by  the  same 

would  have  failed,  and  the  country  would  have  abstention  from  persona]  effort  for  personal 

been  left  to  a  succession  of  bitter  controversies  advancement  that  distinguished  him  as  an  offi- 

arising  from  the  application  of  the  second  sec-  cer  of  the  army.    But  he  did  not  bring  into 

tion  of  the  fourteenth  amendment,  in  those  civil  affairs  the  habits  of  command  that  were 

States  that  should  deny  the  elective  franchise  the  necessity  of  military  life.    Although  by 

to  any  portion  of  the  male  citizens  over  twenty-  virtue  of  his  position  he  was  the  recognized 

one  years  of  age,  except  for  the  causes  specified  head  of  the  Republican  party,  he  made  no  effort 

in  said  section.  to  control  its  action.     Wherever  he  placed 

Gen.  Grant  accepted  the  plan  of  Congress  in  power,  there  he  reposed  trust  There  was 
regard  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  Union,  not  in  Gen.  Grant^s  nature  any  element  of 
There  were  three  opinions  that  had  obtained  a  suspicion,  and  his  confidence  in  his  friends  was 
lodgment  in  the  public  mind.  President  John-  free  and  full.  Hence  it  happened  that  he  had 
son  and  his  supporters  claimed  that  the  Presi-  many  occasions  for  regret.  Against  Gen.  Grant 
dent  held  the  power  by  virtue  of  his  oflSce  to  there  were  frequent  charges  and  insinuations 
convene  the  people  of  the  respective  States,  and  of  wrong-doing,  but  in  this  generation  there 
that  under  his  direction  constitutions  might  has  been  no  man  in  public  life  who  was  freer 
be  framed,  and  Senators  and  Representatives  from  all  occasion  for  such  insinuations  and 
might  be  chosen  who  would  be  entitled  to  seats  charges.  When  he  heard  that  the  Treasury 
in  Congress  as  though  they  represented  States  Department  was  purchasing  buUion  of  a  com- 
that  had  not  been  engaged  in  secession  and  pany  in  which  he  was  a  stockholder,  he  sold 
war.  Others  maintained  that  neither  by  the  nis  shares  without  delay,  and  without  reference 
ordinances  of  secession  nor  by  the  war  had  the  to  the  market  price  or  to  their  real  value. 
States  of  the  Confederacy  been  disturbed  in  On  the  Thursday  preceding  Black  Friday 
their  legal  relations  to  the  Union.  It  was  the  speculators  in  gold  had  carried  the  price  so 
the  theory  of  the  Republican  party  in  Con-  high  that  the  business  of  the  custom-houses 
gress  that  the  eleven  States  by  their  own  acts  was  paralyzed.  That  afternoon  I  called  upon 
had  destroyed  their  legal  relations  to  the  the  President,  and,  after  informing  him  of  the 
Union  ;  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  national  state  of  the  gold  market  and  its  effect  upon 
Government  over  the  territory  of  the  seceding  the  customs  receipts,  I  said,  ^*  I  propose  to 
States  was  full  and  complete ;  and  that,  as  a  re-  sell  gold  to-morrow  and  end  the  trouble.'* 
suit  of  the  war,  the  national  Government  could  Said  the  President,  *^  How  much  will  you  need 
hold  them  in  a  territorial  condition  and  sub-  to  sell  ?  '*  I  replied,  "  Three  million  will  be 
ject  to  military  rule.  Upon  this  theory  the  sufficient  "You  had  better  advertise  five 
reappearance  of  a  seceded  State  as  a  member  million  and  not  make  a  failure,"  said  he.  With- 
of  the  Union  was  made  to  depend  upon  the  as-  out  then  deciding  the  point,  I  offered  four  mill- 
sent  of  CongresB,  with  tiie  approval  of  the  Presi-  ion,  which  proved  quite  adequate, 
dent,  or  upon  an  act  of  Congress  by  a  vote  of  Gen.  Grant  bad  no  disposition  to  usurp  pow- 
two  thirds  over  a  presidentiiJ  veto.  er.    He  had  no  policy  to  impose  upon  the 

Qen,  Grant  sustained  the  policy  of  Congress  country  against  the  iK)pular  will.    This  was 

during  tije  long  and  bitter  contest  with  Presi-  shown  in  the  treatment  of  the  Santo  Domingo 

dent  Johnson,  and  when  he  became  President  question.    Gen.  Grant  was  not  indisposed  to 

he  accepted  that  policy  without  reserve  in  the  see  the  territory  of  the  republic  extended,  but 

case  of  the  restoration  of  the  States  of  Virgin-  his  love  of  iustice  and  fair  dealing  was  such 

ia,  Georgia,  Texas,  and  Mississippi.    Upon  this  that  he  would  have  used  only  honorable  means 

statement  it  appears  that  Gen.  Grant  was  a  Re-  in  his  intercourse  with  other  nations.    Santo 

publican,  and  tnat  he  became  a  Republican  by  Domingo  was  a  free  offering,  and  he  thought 

processee  that  preclude  the  suggestion  that  his  that  its  possession  would  be  advantageous  to 

nomination  for  the  presidency  wrought  any  the  country.    Yet  he  never  made  it  an  is6ue, 

change  in  his  position  upon  questions  of  prin-  even  in  his  Cabinet,  where,  as  he  well  knew, 

ciple  or  policy  in  die  affairs  of  Government,  very  serious  doubts  existed  as  to  the  expediency 

Indeed,  his  nomination  in  1869  was  distasteful  of  the  measure.    He  was  deeply  pained  by  the 

to  him,  as  he  tiben  preferred  to  remain  at  the  unjust  attacks  and  groundless  criticisms  of 

head  of  the  army.    It  was  in  the  nature  ot  which  he  was  the  subject,  but  he  accepted  the 

things,  however,  that  he  should  have  wished  adverse  judgment  of  the  Senate  as  a  constitu- 

for  a  re-election.    He  was  re-elected,  and  at  tional  binding  decision  of  the  question,  and  of 

the  end  of  hia  second  term  he  accepted  a  re-  that  decision  he  never  complained, 

turn  to  private  life  as  a  relief  from  tlie  cares  In  a  message  to  the  Senate  of  the  Slst  of 

and  duties  of  office.    The  support  which  he  May,  1870,  he  urged  the  annexation  of  Santo 

received  for  the  nomination  m  1880  was  not  Domingo.    He  said,  **  I  feel  an  unusual  anxiety 
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for  the  ratifioation  of  this  treaty,  because  I  be-  ferred  to  arbitrators,  by  whose  award  the  Gov- 

lieve  it  will  redoand  greatly  to  the  glory  of  the  emment  of  the  United  States  received  the  sum 

two  countries  interested,  to  civilization,  and  to  of  $15,600,000.    But  the  value  of  the  treaty  of 

the  extirpation  of  the  institution  of  slavery.*^  1871  was  not  in  the  award  made.    The  people 

He  claimed  for  the  scheme  great  commercial  of  the  United  States  were  embittered  against 

advantages.     He  claimed  also  that  it  was  in  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  and   bad 

harmony  with  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  that  Gen.  Grant  chosen  to  seek  redress  by  arms 

the  consummation  of  the  measure  would  be  no-  he  would  have  been  sustained  throughout  the 

tioe  to  the  states  of  Europe  that  no  acquisition  North  with  substantial  unanimity.     But  Gen. 

of  territory  on  this  continent  would  be  permit-  Grant  was  destitute  of  the  war  spirit,  and 

ted.  In  his  second  inaugural  address  Gen.  Grant  he  chose  to  exhaust  all  the  powers  of  nego- 

referred  to  the  subject  in  these  words:  ^^In  tiation  before  he  would  advise  a  resort  to  force, 

the  first  year  of  the  past  administration  the  A  passage  in  his  inaugural  address  may  have 

Eroposition  came  up  for  the  admission  of  Santo'  baa  an  influence  upon  the  policy  of  the  British 
lomingo  as  a  Territory  of  the  Union.  ...  I  Government :  ''  In  regard  to  foreign  policy,  I 
believe  now,  as  I  did  then,  that  it  was  for  the  would  deal  with  nations  as  equitable  law  re- 
best  interests  of  this  country,  for  the  people  of  quires  individuals  to  deal  with  each  other.  .  .  . 
Santo  Domingo,  and  all  concerned,  that  the  1  would  respect  the  rights  of  all  nations,  de- 
proposition  should  be  received  favorably.  It  manding  equal  respect  for  our  own.  Ifothen 
was,  however,  rejected  constitutionally,  and  depart  from  thia  rule  in  their  dealing$  ttith  us. 
therefore  the  subject  was  never  brought  up  we  may  he  compelled  to  follovo  their  precedent,''^ 
again  by  me."  Gen.  Grant  considered  the  fail-  The  reference  of  the  question  at  issue  to  the 
ure  of  the  treaty  as  a  national  misfortune,  but  tribunal  at  Geneva  was  a  conspicuous  instance 
he  never  criticised  the  action  of  the  Senate.  of  the  a^ustment  of  a  grave  intemationid  dis- 

Gen.  Grant's  firmness  was  shown  in  his  veto  pute  by  peaceful  methods, 
of  the  Senate  currency  bill  of  1874.  It  is  By  the  sixth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1871, 
known  that  unusual  efforts  were  made  to  con-  three  new  rules  were  made  for  the  government 
vince  him  that  the  measure  was  wise  in  a  flnan-  of  neutral  nations.  These  rules  are  binding  upon 
cial  view,  and  highly  expedient  upon  political  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  the 
grounds.  The  President  wrote  a  message  in  contracting  parties  agreed  to  bring  them  to  the 
explanation  of  his  act  of  approval,  but  upon  knowledge  of  other  maritime  powers,  and  to 
its  completion  he  was  so  mach  dissatisfied  invite  such  powers  to  accede  to  the  rulesw 
with  his  own  argument  that  he  resolved  to  In  those  rules  it  is  stipulated  that  a  neutral 
veto  the  bill.  Hence  the  veto  message  of  nation  should  not  permit  a  belligerent  to  tit 
April  22,  1874.  out,  arm,  or  equip  in  its  ports  any  vessel  which 
In  foreign  policy,  the  principal  measure  of  it  has  reasonable  ground  to  believe  is  intended 
Gen.  Grant^s  administration  was  the  treaty  to  cruise  or  carry  on  war  against  a  power  with 
with  Great  Britain  of  May,  1871.  The  specific  which  it  is  at  peace.  It  was  farther  agreed, 
and  leading  purpose  of  the  negotiations  was  the  as  between  the  parties  to  the  treaty,  that 
adjustment  of  the  claim  made  by  the  United  neither  would  suffer  a  belligerent  to  make  use 
States  that  Great  Britain  was  liable  in  damages  of  its  ports  or  waters  as  a  base  of  operations 
for  the  destruction  of  American  vessels,  and  the  against  the  other.  Finally,  the  parties  agreed 
consequent  loss  of  commercial  power  and  pres-  to  use  due  diligence  to  prevent  any  infractiun 
tige,  by  the  depredations  of  Confederate  cruisers  of  the  rules  so  established.  Mr.  Fish  was  then 
that  were  fitted  out  or  had  obtained  supplies  in  Secretary  of  State,  and  to  him  were  Gen.  Grant 
British  ports.  Neither  by  the  treaty  of  peace  of  and  the  country  largely  indebted  for  the  settle- 
1788,  nor  by  the  subsequent  treaties  with  Great  ment  of  the  Alabama  controversy;  but  the 
Britain,  had  a  full  and  final  settlement  of  the  settlement  was  in  harmony  with  the  inaugural 
fishery  question  or  of  our  northern  boundary-  address.  Before  the  find  adjustment  of  the 
line  at  its  junction  with  the  Pacific  Ocean  been  controversy,  by  the  tribunal  at  Geneva,  Gen. 
made.  These  outlying  questions  were  consid-  Grant  had  occasion  to  consider  whether  the 
ered  in  the  negotiations,  and  they  were  adjusted  allegation  against  Great  Britain,  growing  out 
by  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  The  jurisdiction  of  of  her  recognition,  in  May,  1861,  of  tiie  bcl- 
tfare  island  of  San  Juan  on  the  Pacific  coast,  ligerent  character  of  the  Oonfederacy,  could 
then  in  controversy,  was  referred  to  the  Em-  be  maintained  on  the  principles  of  public  law. 
peror  of  Germany  as  arbitrator,  with  full  and  Upon  his  own  judgment  he  reached  the  con- 
final  power  in  the  premises.  By  his  award  elusion  that  the  act  was  an  act  of  sovereignty 
the  claim  of  the  United  States  was  sustained,  within  the  discretion  of  the  ruler,  for  which  a 
The  fishery  question  was  referred  to  arbitra-  claim  in  money  could  not  be  made.  This  opin- 
tors,  but  it  was  a  misfortune  that  the  award  ion  was  accepted,  finally,  by  his  advisers,  by 
was  not  satisfactory  to  the  United  States,  and  the  negotiators,  and  by  the  country. 
the  dispute  is  reopened  with  capacity  to  vex  Grant^s  methods  of  action  were  direct  and 
the  two  governments  for  an  indefinite  period,  clear.  His  conduct  was  free  from  duplicity. 
The  claims  against  Great  Britain  growing  out  and  artifice  of  every  sort  was  foreign  to  his 
of  the  operations  of  the  Confederate  cruis-  nature.  In  the  first  years  of  his  administradon 
ers,  known  as  the  Alabama  claims,  were  re-  he  relied  upon  his  Cabinet  in  all  minor  matters 
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relating  to  the   departments.     He  held  the  tations  to  write  the  story  of  his  military  career 

head  of  a  department  to  his  fall  responsibility,  for  publicatioD,  intending  to  leave  it  to  the  of- 

and  waited,   consequently,  nntil  his  opinion  ficial  records  and  the  future  historian.   Almost 

was  sooght  or  bis  instrnctions  were  sohoited.  his  only  contribntion  to  literatnre  was  an  arti- 

In  bis  conferences  with  the  members  of  his  cle  entitled  **  An  Undeserved  Stigma,"  in  the 

Cabinet  he  expressed  his  opinions  with  the  ^^ North  American   Review**  for  December, 

greatest  freedom,  and,  npon  discussion,  be  often  1882,  in  which  he  announced  a  change  in  his 

yielded  to  the  suggestions  or  arguments  of  former  opinion  on  the  Fitz  John  Porter  case, 

others.    His  daily  intercourse  with  them  was  and  save  the  reasons  that  seemed  to  him  to 

free,  confiding,  and  generous;     He  was  so  great  establish  that  general *s  innocence.    But  now 

that  it  was  not  a  humiliation  to  acknowledge  he  was  approached    by    the    conductors    of 

a  change  in  opinion,  or  to  admit  an  error  in  the  *'  Century "  magazine,  with  an  invitation 

policy  or  purpose.     In  his  intercourse  with  to  write  on  his  principal  campaigns,  which  he 

members  of  Congress  upon  the  business  of  accepted  for  the  sake  of  earning  the  money ; 

Government,  he  gave  his  opinions  without  re-  and  he  accordingly  produced  four  articles  for 

serve  when  he  had  reached  definite  conclusions,  that  periodical.    Finding  this  a  pleasant  task, 

but  he  often  remained  a  silent  listener  to  the  and  receiving  ofiers  firom  various  book-publish- 

discussion  of  topics  which  he  had  not  consid-  ers,  he  produced  two  volumes,  in  which  he 

ered  maturely.  tells  the  whole  story  of  his  career,  and  shows 

His  politics  were  not  narrow  nor  exclusive,  himself  to  be  a  natural  and  charming  writer. 

He  believed  in  the  growth  of  the  country,  and  as  well  as  a  valuable  contributor  to  history, 

in  the  power  of  republican  ideas.   He  was  free  The  first  volume  was  published  in  December, 

from  race  pr^udice,  and  free  from  national  1885,  the  second  will  appear  in  May,  1886, 

jealousy,  but  he  believed  in  the  enlargement  of  and  the  work  has  met  with  an  enormous  sale, 

our  territory  by  peaceful  means,  in  the  spread  reaching  825,000  copies  in  four  months.    The 

of  republican  institutions,  and  in  the  predomi-  contract  was  signed  on  Feb.  27,  1886,  and  on 

nance  of  the  English-speaking  race  in  the  af-  Feb.  27,  1886,  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Charles 

fairs  of  the  world.    The  spirit  of  philanthropy  L.  Webster  &  Co.,  gave  Mrs.  Grant  a  check 

animated  bis  politics,  and  the  doctrines  of  peace  for  $200,000,  as  a  partial  payment  on  sales 

controlled  his  public  policy.  already  made.     The  largest  amount  that  had 

fllB  List  Tears. — After  retiring  from  the  presi-  heretofore  passed  from  publisher  to  author  in 
dency  in  March,  1877,  Gen.  Grant,  with  his  a  single  payment  was  the  celebrated  check 
wife  and  one  son,  sailed  from  Philadelphia,  for  £20,000  (about  $100,000)  given  by  the 
May  17,  for  a  tour  around  the  world.  When  Messrs.  Longman  to  Macaulay,  on  sales  of  his 
the  steamer  arrived  in  the  Mersey,  the  vessels  ^^  History  of  England.*^  The  Grant  contract 
of  all  nations  there  hung  out  their  colors  in  ^ves  Mrs.  Grant  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  prof- 
greeting  and  welcome,  a  fitting  prelude  to  the  its  on  the  American  edition,  and  eighty -five 
reception  that  was  everywhere  accorded  him  per  cent,  of  the  profits  on  foreign  editions, 
in  his  progress  round  the  globe.  He  visited  A  soreness  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  for 
the  places  of  greatest  interest  in  Great  Britain  which  the  general  consulted  a  physician  in  An- 
and  on  the  Continent,  was  entertained  by  all  gust,  1884,  developed  into  cancer  at  the  root 
of  the  crowned  heads,  made  a  cruise  in  the  of  the  tongue,  which  caused  his  death.  There 
Mediterranean  on  the  man-of-war  ^^  Vandalia,"  was  nothing  more  heroic  in  his  whole  life  than 
visited  Egypt,  and  in  January,  1 879,  sailed  for  In-  the  diligence  and  determination  with  which  he 
diaby  wayof  theRedSea.  After  visiting  Bom-  pursued  his  task  under  pain  and  disease,  and 
bay  and  Calcutta,  he  went  to  Hong-Kong,  Can-  in  the  midst  of  appallin^^  difSculties,  till  he  had 
ton,  Pekin,  and  lastly  to  Japan.  In  September  completed  his  **  Memoirs,^'  conqaered  bank- 
he  crossed  the  Pacific,  and  on  the  20th  of  that  ruptcy  for  those  who  were  dear  to  him,  and 
month  landed  in  San  Francisco.    In  February,  dropped  the  pen   but   four   days  before   he 

1880,  he  visited  Mexico  and  Cuba.  In  the  Re-  passed  away.  June  16,  1886,  he  was  taken  to 
publican  National  Convention  held  in  Chicago  a  cottage  on  Mount  McGregor,  near  Saratoga, 
in  June,  1880,  Gen.  Grant^s  name  was  pre-  where  he  passed  the  remaining  five  weeks  of 
Rented  for  the  presidential  nomination,  and  his  life.  A  public  funeral  was  held  in  the  city 
for  86  ballots  he  received  a  steady  vote  that  of  New  York  on  Saturday,  Aug.  8,  which  was 
only  varied  between  802  and  813.     In  August,  the  most  imposing  spectacle  of  the  kind  ever 

1881,  he  bought  a  house  in  New  York  city,  seen  in  America.  The  body  was  deposited  in 
which  was  thenceforth  his  residence.  He  also  a  temporary  tomb  in  Riverside  Park,  over- 
had  a  cottage  at  Long  Branch,  where  he  spent  looking  the  Hudson,  near  125th  Street. 

his  sammers.     On    Christmas- eve,   1883,   he        See  Badeau^s  '*  Military  History  of  Ulysses 

slipped  npon  the  icy  sidewalk  in  front  of  his  S.  Grant"   (3  vols.,  1867-'81),  and   Young's 

house,  and  was  so  injured  as  to  be  laid  up  for  ^*  Around  the  World  with  General  Grant "  (2 

some  time.    MeanwbUe  he  had  become  a  part-  vols.,  1879).     The  portrait  that  forms  thefront- 

ner  in  a  banking  firm  that  failed  through  the  ispiece  of  this  volume  has  been  engraved  from 

dishonesty  of  the  junior  partner,  and  in  May,  the  photograph  that  the  general  himself  pre- 

1884,  he  suddenly  found  himself  bankrupt.   Up  f erred — one  that  was  taken  in  the  first  year 

to  this  time,  Ihe  general  had  refused  all  solid-  of  his  presidency.    (See  pages  225-228.) 
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flSElT  niTAn  IND  IRELAND  (PNTFED  KOK^  ot  Commons  are  elected  under  b  household  and 
DOM  OF),  A  oonstitDtional  monarohj  of  western  lodger  franchise.  Kvery  mtJa  oitiEen  of  full 
Europe.  Tbe  sDpreme  le^slative  power  re-  age  who  basooonpied  a  honse  aa  ownerorten- 
sides  in  Parliament,  which  must  be  convoked  ant  for  twelve  mooths,  and  has  paid  his  rati.'!i, 
annaallj,  as  supplies  are  onl;  voted,  and  the  and  every  lodger  who  haa  oocapied  lodina^^ 
mutiuy  act  renewed,  from  year  to  jear.  The  for  a  year  rented  at  not  less  than  £50  per 
eieoQtive  authority  and  the  initiative  in  legisla-  annam,  unfurnished,  is  entitled  to  a  vote.  On- 
tion  are,  to  a  great  extent,  concentrated  in  the  der  the  act  of  18T2  that  eipired  in  1880,  but 
hands  of  the  Prime  Minister,  who  is  appointed  has  since  been  continned  from  year  to  year, 
as  the  leader  of  the  dominant  party,  and  who  voting  is  secret  and  by  ballot.  The  law  passed  in 
selects  his  associates  to  preside  over  the  de-  the  second  aesaioD  of  1684  extended  the  bor- 
partments  and  to  prepare  with  him  the  schemes  oogh  franchise  to  the  ooanties,  making  eiectorat 
of  legislation  to  be  brought  forward  in  Parlia-  qualifications  nniforin  in  both  classee  of  con- 
ment.  Prorogation  is  the  legal  death  of  Par-  rtituenoies  and  the  same  in  Ireland  as  in  Great 
Uament ;  and  legislation  not  finally  enacted    Britain.      The  same  act  introdnced  a  service 

^  franchise,  conferring  votes  upon 

"^  '~  persons  occupying  hoosee  or  I od fl- 

ings in  virtne  of  their  employ- 
menu.  In  1888  the  total  nntuber 
of  electors  in  the  United  Kingdom 
was  S.16S,910.  In  Great  Britain 
there  were  1,066,871  count;  elec- 
tors, 607,480  as  occupiers,  and 
S6S,891  as  owners,  and  1,862,G21 
borough  electors,  1,777,088  aa 
bonseholders,  22,241  as  lodgera, 
and  68,242  as  owners.  In  Ire- 
land the  total  number  of  electors 
I  was  224,018,  or  one  to  23  inhsb- 
'  itants,  while  in  Great  Britain  the 
ratio  was  one  to  10  inhabitants. 
The  Eeforin  Act  of  1884  was  ex- 
pected to  add  2,000,000  voters  to 
the  electoral  roll  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  the  sesuon  of  18K6 
a  redistribntion  bill  was  passed. 
The  nnmber  of  seata  was  in- 
creased from  668  to  670,  Eng- 
land and  Wales  being  represented 
by  49S  members  instead  of  49:i. 
'  Scotland  by  68  instead  of  60,  and 
Ireland  by  108  instead  of  106. 
Clergymen  of  the  English  and 
Scotch  established  churches,  and 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cfaarcb. 
sherifils  and  returning  officer.-'  in 
their  own  districts,  and  English 
and  Scottish  peere  are  ineli^ble. 
Irei  ui  PspOitlM.— The  arM 
of  the  United  Kingdom  is  120,83? 
'urt^c™'L**i/EMtoL'  square  miles.    The  popnlation  in 

,.ntu^  ^gg^  ^^  86,241,482,  oompminc 

at  the  close  goes  for  nanght.    There  are  no    17,254,109  males,  and  17,987,878  females,  di»- 
conatitntionsl  limits  to  the  power  of  Partia-    tribated  as  follows: 

Victoria  I,  Queen  of  Great  Briton  and  Ire-                  DITlBlo^a  s^Mnmia.  H|..i.ii.i, 

land,  and  Empress  of  India,  was  boi-n  May  24,  g^j,^  mIm  sisisV* 

1819,  and  succeeded  her  uncle,  William  IV,  i/SSt   i.M»  i,8«nM>( 

June  20,  1887.    The  heir-apparent  is -Albert  B"U«od Sgo  a.M.<STS 

Edward.  Prince  o(  Wales,  boni  in  1841.  la^iiii::.. ://':::::::::::"      mJ        oiSS 

The  House  of  Lords  is  composed  of  the  he-    OiodihI  idindi. !!..!!.... 1&  ^'..'■•^ 

reditary  nobles  of  England,  new  English  peers    B"Wim  «.d  »«Mn  rt™d ,         ""'^'^ 

created  by  royal  patent,  the  English  bishops,  Toul liO^ffl         sa,Mi.i^ 

23  Irish  peers  elected  for  life,  and  16  Scottish — 

representatiTe  peers  elected  anew  for  each  snc-  In  1631  the  population  of  Ireland  constituted 

oeeding  Parliament.    Members  of  the  House  818  per  cent,  ot  the  total  population  oftlie 
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United  Kingdom,  in  1841  80*2  per  cent.,  in 
1851  23*7  percent,  19*8  per  cent  in  1861, 17*0 
per  cent  in  1871,  and  14*6  per  cent,  in  1881. 
The  proportion  that  the  nopalation  of  Wales 
bore  to  the  total,  increasea  during  the  period 
of  fifty  years  from  8*3  to  8 '8  per  cent,  that  of 
the  population  of  Scotland  from  0*7  to  10*6  per 
cent  The  population  of  England  amounted  to 
53 '6  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1881,  55*4  per 
cent  in  1841,  61*0  per  cent  in  1851,  646  per 
«ent  in  1861,  67*5  per  cent  in  1871,  and  69*8 
per  cent  in  1881.  The  population  speaking 
the  Celtic  languages  in  1881  was  2,067,859. 
Of  the  population  of  Wales  and  Monmouth- 
shire, 950,000,  or  about  70  per  cent.,  speak 
Cymric ;  of  the  population  of  Scotland,  281,694, 
or  6*20  per  cent,  speak  Gaelic ;  and  in  Ireland 
885,765,  or  18*2  per  cent  of  the  population, 
could  speak  Irish  Gaelic.  In  England  and 
Wales  the  density  of  the  population  is  446  to 
the  square  mile,  in  Scotland  125,  in  Ireland 
160.  The  land  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  in 
the  possession  of  a  comparatively  few  indiyid- 
uals.  In  England  and  Wdes  the  number  of 
owners  of  real  estate,  outside  of  London,  is 
972,886 — the  number  of  owners  of  property  ex- 
ceeding an  acre  in  extent,  269,547 ;  the  number 
of  owners  in  Scotland,  182,280 — of  owners  above 
an  acre,  19,225 ;  the  number  of  owners  in  Ire- 
land, 68,758 — of  owners  above  an  acre,  82,614. 
The  total  number  of  owners  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  1 ,178,824— of  owners  abovean  acre, 
821,886 ;  the  average  estimated  rental  per  acre 
in  England  and  W^es  is  $14.68 ;  in  Scotland, 
$4.80 ;  in  Ireland,  $8.25. 

The  population  of  England  and  Wales  on 
June  30, 1884,  was  computed  to  be  27,182,449; 
of  Scotland,  8,866,521 ;  of  Ireland,  4,962,570 ; 
the  total  population  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
35,961,640. 

The  population  of  England  and  Wales  was 
divided  in  1881  in  respect  to  occupations  as 
follows : 


OCCUPATIOirS. 

MalM. 

FnalM. 

Total. 

ProfessioDal 

DoOMStiG 

84,068 

70,761 

909,010 

48R,678 

961,881 

•3,196 

892,098 

1,494 

96,946 

363,981 

1,83«,900 

198,684 
426^161 

GommerdaL 

AgrioaltonU 

IndoBtrfad 

72,245 

997,966 

691,609 

3,788,281 

Noa-prodactlTe,  etc. 

Total 

3,688,377 

3,641,699 

6,174,886 

OCCUPATIONS.       I 

ProfessloDal '  4*^.965 

Domestic 368.608 

<Jommerc!Al I  960,661 

Agricultural  i  1818,814 

lodiutrial I  4,975,178 

Non-prodaetlve,  eto.  4,856,366 

Total I  12,619,903 


196,120 

1,645,802 

19,467 

64,840 

1,578,189 

9,980,619 


Totel. 


18,884,687 


647,076 

1,808,810 

980,128 

1,388,184 

6.878,867 

14,786,876 


25,974,489 


In  Scotland  the  division  of  the  population 
in  1881  was  as  follows : 


OCCUPATIONS. 

IblM. 

Fanuaefc 

1V>UI. 

Profeseloiial 

Domeetie 

Commeroial 

A«rrlcalciin] 

lodusirtal 

65.499 
35,293 
136,748 
31^316 
67.%9A4 
690,763 

80,604 

161,278 

5.888 

54,822 

356,689 

1,487,827 

96.108 
176,665 
182,136 
369,587 
983,658 

Non-prodocttTe,  etc. 

3,138,589 

Total 

1,799,476 

1,986,098         A785R7S 

—,.—,—  .— 

The  population  of  Ireland  was  divided  in 
1881  aa  follows: 


The  town  population  of  England  and  Wales 
in  1881  was  16,445,296,  against  12,910,647  in 
1871 ;  the  rural  population  10,629,148,  against 
9,801,619.  The  town  and  village  population 
in  Scotland  in  1881  was  2,764,786,  the  rural 
population  980,887,  the  former  showing  an  in- 
crease of  17'7  per  cent.,  the  latter  a  decrease 
of  8*96  per  cent.,  since  1871. 

The  numher  of  marriages  in  England  and 
Wales  in  1888  was  206,814,  the  numher  of 
hirths  889,816,  of  deaths  622,662 ;  the  number 
of  marriages  in  Scotland  26,866,  of  births  124,- 
462,  of  deaths  76,867;  the  number  of  mar- 
riages in  Ireland  21,490,  of  births  116,224,  of 
deaths  96,888.  The  proportion  of  ille^timate 
births  was  4*9  per  cent,  in  England  in  1882, 
8*6  per  cent,  in  Scotland  in  1883,  and  2*6  per 
cent,  in  Ireland.  The  mean  birth-rate  for  ten 
jears  was  8*64  per  cent,  in  England  and  8*46 
per  cent,  in  Scotland;  the  death-rate,  2*14  per 
per  cent,  in  England  and  2 '10  per  cent  in 
Scotland. 

The  population  of  London,  inclusive  of  the 
outer  ring  of  suburbs,  was  4,766,661  in  1881, 
an  increase  of  22*7  per  cent,  since  1871,  and 
47*9  per  cent,  since  1861.  London  proper  con- 
tained in  1881  a  population  of  8,816,488,  which 
increased  to  4,019,861  in  the  middle  of  1884. 
The  population  of  the  other  towns  in  England 
with  more  than  100,000  inhabitants  in  1884, 
as  computed  bj  the  Registrar-General,  was  as 
follows:  Liverpool,  673,202;  Birmingham, 
421,268;  Manchester,  338,296;  Leeds,  327,- 
324;  Sheffield,  300,663;  Bristol,  216,467; 
Bradford,  209,664 ;  Nottingham,  206,298 ;  Sal- 
ford,  196,163 ;  Hull,  181,226 ;  Newcastle,  161,- 
326;  Portsmouth,  133,069 ;  Leicester,  132,773; 
Sunderland,  123,204;  Oldham,  122,676;  Brigh- 
ton, 112,964;  Blackburn,  110,498;  Bolton, 
108,968.  The  population  of  the  principal  towns 
in  Scotland  in  1881  was  as  follows :  Glasgow, 
674,096;  Edinburgh,  236,002;  Dundee,  140,- 
239;  Aberdeen,  106,189.  In  Ireland,  Dublin 
contained  249,602,  with  suburbs  349,648,  and 
Belfast  208,122,  Cork  coming  next  with  80,124 
inhabitants. 

fiaignitltB. — The  total  emigration  from  the 
United  Kingdom  between  1862  and  1883  was 
6,405,917,  of  which  number  3,676,174  went  to 
the  United  States,  1,889,072  of  them  being 
Englfsh,  252,373  Scotch,  and  1,933,729  Irish. 
The  number  of  emigrants,  including  foreign- 
ers, to  the  United  States  in  1884  was  203,619, 
against  262,226  in  1883,  296,539  in  1882,  and 
307,973  in  1881 ;  the  number  of  emigrants  to 
Oanada  in  1884  was  87,043 ;  to  Australasia, 
46,944;  total,  303,901  in  1884,  against  397,167 
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in  1888;  4,699  emigrated  to  Cape  Colony  in 
1884,  and  12,696  to  other  places.  The  num- 
ber of  immigrants  in  1884  was  128,466,  and 
in  1888  100,508,  making  the  net  emigration 
only  180,485  in  1884,  as  compared  with  296,- 
654  in  1888.  Of  the  emigrants  in  1888,  820,- 
118  were  of  British  origin,  of  the  immigrants 
78,804.  Of  the  emigrants  in  1884, 242,179  were 
of  British  origin,  comprising  147,660  English, 
21,958  Scotch,  and  72,566  Irish.  Of  the  Irish 
emigrants  nearly  60,000  went  to  the  United 
States.  The  total  number  of  emigrants  in  1884 
comprised  181,555  males  and  122,346  females ; 
bat  in  the  Irish  emigration  there  was  a  slight 
preponderance  of  females,  who  numbered  86,- 
810  to  86,266  males. 

CoBHercc — The  total  value  of  imports  in  1888 
was  $2,184,457,895,  against  $2,065,098,040  in 
1882.  The  exports  of  British  products  amounted 
to  $1,198,997,865,  agamst  $1,207,886,810;  the 
exports  of  foreign  and  colonial  products  to 
$828,187,985,  against  $825,967,760 ;  total  ex- 
ports $1,527,185,850,  against  $1,588,808,570. 
The  imports  from  foreign  countries  in  1884 
were  $1,641,050,870  in  value;  from  British 
possessions,  $498,407,526 ;  the  exports  to  for- 
eign countries,  $1,075,180,745;  to  British  pos- 
sessions, $452,004,605.  The  import  and  export 
trade  with  the  leading  commercial  nations  is 
shown  in  the  following  table : 


NATIONS. 

Import*. 

Cxporte. 

United  States 

l49e,iH80o 

194,414,145 

198,180,110 

189,fi8a,180 

129,081,005 

125,577,980 

104,880,910 

80,891,725 

81,418,685 

59,171,670 

58,118,815 

50,688,695 

60,048,295 

80,692,605 

27.826,495 

17,582,210 

16,962,220 

8,694,890 

$168,662,680 

Bkidah  India 

166,918,680 

FrftDce 

147,046,665 

Germany 

158.906,850 

Aufftralasta, 

184,197,450 

Holland 

Biuaia 

79,861,650 
88,149,415 

Belgium 

British  North  America. . . 
Sweden  and  Norway. .... 
Spain 

78,775,060 
60,(47,980 
27,051860 
24,881,215 

China 

22,641,010 

i?a*::;:::::.:::::::: 

Turkey 

17,507,460 
85,076,665 
87,050,025 

7,012,205 

Italy 

40,974,115 

Aifpentlne  Bepubtic 

2&252,180 

The  imports  of  cattle  in  1883,  valued  at$46,- 
661,210,  were  474,750,  an  increase  of  131,051 
head  as  compared  with  1882;  the  imports 
of  sheep  were  in  nnmber  1,116,115,  in  valne 
$12,591,910.  Of  bacon  and  hams  the  importa- 
tion was  3,695,992  cwt,  valued  at  $50,181,630, 
an  increase  of  791,588  cwt. ;  of  beef,  1,094,008 
cwt.,  increase  401,625  cwt ;  total  value,  $14.- 
471,985;  of  butter  and  bntterine,  2,334,473 
cwt.,  increase  164,756  cwt.,  value  $58,869,665 ; 
of  cheese,  1,799,704  cwt.,  increase  105,081  cwt., 
value,  $24,452,000.  The  importation  of  wheat 
wa.s  64,138,681  cwt.,  valued  at  $157,272,405,  a 
decrease  of  102,118  cwt.;  of  wheat-flour,  16,- 
329,312  cwt.,  value  $61,723,890,  an  increase  of 
8,271,909  cwt.  The  imports  of  corn,  barley, 
and  other  grain  were  $116,647,795  in  value. 
The  imports  of  raw  cotton  were  15,485,121 
cwt.,  valaed  at  $225,211,480,  a  decrease  of 
444,443  cwt.    The  imports  of  lard  were  853,- 


541  cwt.,  valued  at  $11,235,080,  increase  196,- 
888  cwt. ;  of  pork,  876,899  cwt.,  value  $S,809,- 
355,  increase  86,812  cwt.  The  imports  of  re- 
fined sugar  were  3,283,920  cwt.,  valaed  at 
$22,343,085,  an  increase  of  517,797  cwt. ;  of 
unrefined  sugar,  20,366,627  cwt,  value  $102,- 
366,186,  increase  527,452  cwt  The  imports 
of  unmanufactured  tobacco  were  56,475,199 
lbs.,  value  $8,874,830,  an  increase  of  20,399,- 
829  lbs.  The  imports  of  copper-ore  were  163,- 
781  tons,  value  $14,681,040,  increase  11,713 
tons;  of  copper,  38,097  tons,  value  $12,068,- 
965.  The  imports  of  petroleum  were  70,526,- 
996  gallons,  value  $10,851,490,  increase  10,- 
831,014  gallons.  Of  wool  494,428,802  lb& 
were  imported,  valued  at  $124,328,190,  an  in- 
crease of  9,498,478  lbs. ;  of  tea,  222,262,481 
lbs.,  value  $57,712,655,  increase  11,699,298  lbs. ; 
of  hewn  timber,  2,152,868  loads,  value  $28,- 
615,189,  increase  130,212  loads  ^  of  split  and 
sawn  timber,  4,315,622  loads,  increase  117,811, 
value  $52,055,650.  The  values  of  other  leading^ 
imports  were  as  follow :  wine,  $27,259,765 ; 
hides,  $19,014,310 ;  coffee,  $24,682,825 ;  jute, 
$22,642,145  ;  flax  and  linseed,  $23,934,515. 

The  value  of  the  cotton  imports  from  the 
United  States  was  $160,439,745,  an  increase  of 
$24,141,595 ;  of  the  wheat  imports,  $67,001,575, 
a  decrease  of  $28,912,365;  of  flour,  $41,151,- 
880,  a  decrease  of  $10,629,465 ;  of  maize,  $34.- 
301,945,  an  increase  of  $25,670,235 ;  of  cattle,. 
$17,686,816,  an  increase  of  $12,179,450;  of 
bacon  and  hams,  $39,502,606,  an  increase  of 
$6,628,720;  of  beef,  $13,371,490,  an  increase  of 
$4,754,780;  of  cheese,  $13,478,520;  of  wood,. 
$58,715,180;  of  petroleum,  $10,389,675,  an  in- 
crease of  $2,003,635 ;  of  lard,  $9,969,945,  an 
increase  of  $1,458,255 ;  of  oilseed  cake,  $7,- 
265,765,  an  increase  of  $1,297,290.  In  the 
imports  of  butter  and  tobacco  from  the  United 
States  there  was  a  large  increase,  and  a  slight 
increase  in  tallow  and  pork,  while  those  of 
timber,  cheese,  fish,  hops,  meat,  leather,  tur- 
pentine, and  skins,  showed  a  slight  falling  off. 

The  imports  of  bacon  and  hams  in  1869 
were  2*68  lbs.  per  head  of  the  population,  and 
in  1883  they  were  10*96  lbs.  The  consump- 
tion of  foreign  butter  in  1883  was  7*18  lbs. 
per  capita,  as  compared  with  4*52  lbs.  in  1869; 
of  foreign  eggs  the  number  consumed  was  26*- 
40,  as  compared  with  14*38 ;  of  foreign  cheese 
the  consumption  increased  from  3*52  to  5*51 
lbs.;  that  of  imported  corn  and  flour  from 
155*85  to  250*77  lbs. ;  that  of  sugar  from  42*56 
to  71*74  lbs. ;  that  of  tea  from  3*68  to  4*80  lbs. 

The  leading  exports  of  British  products  in 
1883  were  as  follow  : 


ARTICLES. 


Qnutltlei. 


Goal tODB.. 

Cotton-yarn pounds. . 

Cotton  mannfkcture8.yardB..| 

Jnte  mannfectnrca do. . 

Linen  manufactures. ....  do. . 

Machinery 

Iron  and  steel tons. . 

Woolen-yam pounds . 

Woolen  manuActnres . .  yds . . 


21.670,926 

264,772,000 

4,588,888,600 

227,256,000 

168,256,100 

'*4,'0«Bi,868 

88,488,500 

255,905,700 


ValM. 


•49358,555 
67,546,660 

814,680,125 
12,5(>7.M0 
27,197,845 
67465,405 

142,951,080 
16,882.440 
91,6n,875 
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Tbefollowiogare  the  priodpal  fordgn  and    aggregate  value  from  £172,000,000  to  £146.- 
coloDial  produce  ezportsfor  1883:  000,000  bettreeo  1873  and  IS83,  woold  bav« 

amoanted  to  £212,000,000  in  the  latter  jear  if 

'''^^  prices  remainod  at  the  level  of  1873,  and  im- 
111 1H,M6  ports  would  have  increased  from  £308,000,000 
Wi;iJM,flin  to  £403,000,000,  iDBtead  of  £339,000.000,  the 
nui'Sis  t^l^'  declared  valaet)  in  1883.  Instead  of  a 
'- — '- —    decrease  of  6  per  cent.,  there  was  an  ii 

Thelargest  exports  to  the  United  States  were    in  the  qoantities  of  esportsof  13  per  ci 

ag  artiolea;  iron  and  manii''    '  "  '  .  ~„      .         . 

the  value  of  {31.666,326, 
a  of  $13,676,905;  cotton 
piiods.  valne  $17,060,500  ;  woolena, 
t1S,!i05,000  ;  linens,  $13,903,380; 
jute,  $5,640,920;  alkali,  $5,369.520 ; 
rhina  and  earthenware,  $4,770,970. 
There  was  an  increase  in  the  exports 
to  the  Uait«d  States  of  earthenware 
and  woolen  manufactures,  jute,  and 
wool,  and  &  decrease  in  coitons,  lin- 
ens, alkali,  roachinerj,  hardware, 
rags,  fora.  etc. 

The  imports  of  gold  in  1888 
amounted  to  $37,743,500,  of  silver 
to  $4R,076,027 ;  the  exports  of  ){old 
to  $34,510,127,  of  silver  to  $46,- 
341.147. 

The  nnrevised  returns  for  1884 
make  the  total  valoe  of  merchandise 
imports  $1,896,840,000.  the  value  of 
enports  of  Britisli  and  Irish  produce 
$1,900,278,000.  In  the  imports  of 
food  there  was  a  &liing  off  of  about 
$112,000,000,  the  decrease  in  wheat 
and  flour  being  $67,000,000,  and  in 
matze$15,000.000.  In  butter,  cheese, 
hstna.  and  pork,  there  was  an  in- 
crea.'te.  Id  raw  materials  there  was 
>  talliDg  off  of  $22,400,000,  and  $40,- 
1)00.000  in  other  articles.  The  prin- 
cipal feature  in  the  export  returns  is 
the  continuous  decreae  in  the  ship- 
menta  of  cotton  gooda  and  of  iron 
and  jteel  manufactures.  The  decrease 
in  the  cotton  exports  was  6  per  cent. 

in  the  total  value,  but  only  2}  per  lmi  i>«m«i  ^  a,,  caoi. 

cent,  in  quantities.    The  Idling  off 

in  the  iron  ezporta  was  also  parti?  due  to  the  of  the  nominal  increase  of  10  per  cent,  in  the 
decline  in  prices.  A  royal  commission  on  the  ten  years.  Prices  are  aboat  as  low  as  they 
depression  of  trade  was  appointed  after  the  were  before  the  gold  discoveries. 
sssumption  of  the  Oorernment  by  the  Con-  Igitnttare. — The  harvest  of  1884  waa  the 
^rratives,  of  which  Lord  Iddesleigh,  formerly  finest  for  ten  years,  yet  prices  were  20  per 
^ir  Stafford  Northcote,  was  made  chairman,  cent,  lower  than  a  year  before,  wheat  selling 
Several  prominent  Liberals  declined  to  nerve  at  less  than  $1  a  bnsbol,  representinf;  a  loss  on 
iin  thecommission  onacconntof  thepreponder-  the  actual  cost  of  cultiviittoo.  The  quantity 
ani-e  of  protectionists  in  its  membership.  Mr.  of  wheat  produced  in  Groat  llritain  was  80,- 
I'iSen,  reporting  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  661,957  bushels,  of  barley  74,286,284  bushels. 
Trade  npon  changes  in  the  volume  of  trade  as  of  oats  112,810,464  bushels.  The  acreage  un- 
atfected  by  changes  in  the  prices  of  importi  der  wheat  in  1884  wa.a  2.676,477.  being  63,316 
nml  exports,  stated  that  between  1873  and  acres  more  than  in  1883,  bnt  327,483  less  than 
lM7!)  the  falling  off  in  foreign  trade  was  not  ial882;  the  acreage  under  barley  was  2,169,- 
in  quantities,  bnt  in  prices;  that  in  1880  there  485,  under  oats  2.892.676.  both  showing  a  de- 
wn.H  a  slight  recovery  in  prices  and  a  groat  in-  crease,  while  the  662.844  acres  under  potatoes 
(urease  in  trade  ;  but  that  in  1883  prices  were  and  69,258  under  hops  showed  an  increaw  over 
uot  higher  on  the  average  than  in  1879.  The  1883.  The  returns  for  1885  give  the  acreage 
exports  of  home  produce,  which  sank  in  the    of  wheat  as  2,478,318,  being  7'4  per  cent.,  less 
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than  in  1884 ;  of  barley,  2,257,846, 4*1  per  cent,  cotton  ;  the  number  of  power-loomt,  725,704 ; 
more;  of  oate,  2,940,680,  0*9  per  cent,  more;  the  naraber  of  persons  employed,  975,546,  com- 
of  potatoes,  548,781,  2  9  per  cent,  less ;  of  hops,  primng  874,199  males  and  601^847  females. 
71,814, 8  per  cent.  more.  The  total  acreage  of  SUpplig  asi  NaTlgalliB. — Daring  1883,  23.- 
green  crops  was  8,521,602,  as  against  3,487,708  289,544  tons  of  British  and  8,865,536  tons  of 
in  1884.  The  total  productive  area  in  Great  foreign  shipping  entered  British  ports,  and  23,- 
Britain  was  82,544,000  acres,  having  been  ex-  799,535  tons  of  British  and  9,057,188  tons  of 
tended  79,000  acres  during  the  year.  In  Ire-  foreign  shipping  cleared.  Of  the  total  tonnage, 
land  15,219,980  acres  were  under  cultivation,  British  bottoms  constituted  72  per  cent.  The 
a  decrease  of  22,907  acres.  The  grain  acreage  total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  with  cargoes 
showed  a  decrease  of  5,500  acres,  and  green  was  55,683,478,  of  which  41,747,142  tons  were 
crops  of  over  8,000.  In  Ireland  the  acreage  steam- vessels.  Of  the  82,106,080  tons  entered, 
under  grain  and  pulse  in  1884  was  1,678,691,  a  23,289,544  tons  were  British,  2,028,498  Norwe- 
decrease  of  79,062  acres;  the  acreage  under  gian,  1,876,898  German,  993.114  French,  742,- 
potatoes  798,942,  a  decrease  of  7,525  acres;  470  Danish,  671,646  Swedish,  660,213  Dutch, 
under  flax  89,197,  a  decrease  of  6,746  acres.  440,423  8paoi6h,434,221  Italian,  298,847  Amer- 
Of  the  total  area  of  England  80  per  cent,  is  ican,  290,307  Belgian,  226,874  Russian,  124,338 
productive,  in  Wales  60  per  cent.,  in  Scotland  Austrian,  61,805  Greek,  10,728 Portuguese,  and 
28-8  per  cent,  in  Ireland  74  per  cent.  The  10,164  of  other  nationalities.  The  tonnage  of 
number  of  horses  in  the  Unitea  Kingdom  in-  the  United  States  showed  a  falling  oflT  of  76,000 
creased  from  1,898,745  in  1883  to  1,904,515  in  tons  as  compared  with  1882,  and  of  nearly 
1884;  cattle  from  10,097,943  to  10,422,762;  500,000  in  seven  years.  The  tonnage  entered 
sheep  from  28,347,560  to  29,876,787;  while  and  cleared  at  the  port  of  London  was  11, 400,- 
the  number  of  hog^  declined  from  3,986,427  to  274,  at  Liverpool  10,684,842,  at  Cardiff  6,674,- 
8,906,205,  though  in  previous  years  there  was  992,  at  Newcastle  5,494,969. 
an  increase.  In  1885  the  number  of  cattle  in  At  the  close  of  1888  the  number  of  vessels 
Great  Britain  was  6,597,964,  5'2  per  cent,  more  registered  in  the  Uuited  Kingdom  waa  24,675, 
than  in  1884 ;  the  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  the  total  tonnage  7,242,216,  being  81  fewer 
26,584,635,  an  increase  of  1*8  per  cent. ;. the  ships  and  285,851  tons  more  than  in  1882. 
number  of  hogs  2,403,880,  showing  a  further  There  were  18,415  sailing-vessels,  of  8,518,948 
decrease  of  7  per  cent.  The  number  of  horses  tons,  and  6,260  steam-vessels,  of  8,728,268  toos. 
was  1,408,789,  a  decrease  of  nearly  6,000,  while  In  15  years  sailing-vessels  had  declined  7,382 
in  Ireland  there  were  491,147,  an  increase  of  in  number  and  1,864,285  tons,  and  steam-ves- 
over  10,000.  The  number  of  cattle  in  Ireland  sels  had  increased  8,816  in  number  and  in  ton- 
was  4,228,751,  of  sheep  8,477,840,  of  hogs  nage  2,805,971  tons.  In  1888  there  were  9,998 
1,269,122.  Poultry  decreased  in  Great  Britain  sailing-vessels,  of  658,518  tons,  employing  33,- 
and  increased  in  Ireland.  498  men,  and  1,569  steam-vessels,  of  280,190 

American  cheese,  which  formerly  sold  in  tons,  employing  16,673  men,  engaged  in  the 

England  only  as  a  cheap  food  for  the  poor,  is  home  and  the  coasting  trade  between  the  Elbe 

now  made  so  like  the  finer  grades  of  Cheshire  and  Brest ;  618  sailing-vessels,  of  85,944  tons, 

cheese  that  a  heavy  fall  occurred  in  the  prices  employing  3,224  men,  and  137  steain-vesseLs 

of  English  cheese  in  1885.  of  56,294  tons,  employing  2,084  men,  engaged 

Indistry. — The  total  value  of  the  mineral  ores  partly  in  the  coastmg  and  partly  in  the  forei^ 
raised  in  1883  was  $87,473,765 ;  of  non-metallic  trade ;  and  8,543  sailing-vessels,  of  2,630,497 
minerals,  principally  coal,  (271,555,288.  The  tons,  employing  58,584  men,  and  3,047  steam- 
coal  output  was  163.737,327  tons,  as  compared  vessels,  of  3,819,619  ton9,  employing  86,664 
with  156,499,977  in  1882;  the  quantity  of  iron-  men,  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  alone.  The 
ore  produced  17,883,046,  as  compared  with  total  shipping  engaged  in  home  and  foreign 
18,031,957  tons.  Adding  8,191,073  tons  im-  trade  comprifiksd  18,912  vessels,  the  aggregate 
ported,  and  deducting  8,708  tons  of  exports,  tonnage  being  7,026,062,  the  number  of  men 
the  total  consumption  of  iron-ore  in  1883  was  employed  200,727,  not  including  vessels  belonir- 
20,955,411  tons.  The  exports  of  coal  were  ing  to  the  colonies.  The  total  shipping  of  the 
22,775,634  tons.  The  product  of  pig-iron  in  British  Empire  numbered  38,961  vessels,  of 
1883  was  8,529,300  tons,  of  which  1,564,048  9,131,418  tons.  In  the  beginning  of  1885  tlie 
tons  were  exported,  8,101,775  tons  used  in  steam  tonnage  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  in- 
wrought-iron manufactures,  and  1,724,251  in  eluding  all  vessels  of  500  tons  and  over,  was 
the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel.  The  quan-  6,141,076 ;  the  sail  tonnage,  of  vessels  over  250 
tity  of  puddled  iron  produced  was  2,730,504  tons,  8.489,264.  There  was  a  net  increase  dur- 
tons,  of  open-hearth  steel  455,500  tons.  ing  1884  of  235  steamers,  of  449,516  tons,  and 

The  net  importation  of  raw  cotton  in  1883  a  decrease  of  165  sailing-vessels,   of  27,624 

was  1,487,104,752  Ibi^., as  against  1,519,118,008  tons;   in  iron  sailing-vessels  there  was  an  in- 

in  1882 ;  of  wool,  218,712,695,  as  against  225,-  crease  of  89  vessels,  of  98,098  tons. 
019,813.    The  number  of  textile  factories  in        The  total  amount  of  tonnage  launched  in 

Great  Britain  and  Irelsnd  at  the  time  of  the  1884  was  761,432  tons,  showing  a  decrease  of 

latest  returns  was  7,105 ;  the  number  of  spin-  no  less  than  495,397  tons  as  cx)mpared  with 

dies,  58,102,528,  of  which  48,206,690  were  for  1888.    As  many  as  50,000  workmen  who  found 
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emplojTDeiit  in  the  sbip-yarda  were  ont  of  vice,  30,813;  toUl,  261,046.  The  strength  of 
worL  in  the  begioniDg  ot'  18S5,  and  wages  hod  the  militia  was  104,380  men ;  that  of  the  Tolun- 
fsllea  20  per  cent,  within  twelve  months.  For-  teers,  who  now  carry  the  Hortini-Henry  rifle, 
ther  rednctions  were  made  in  1886.  Of  the  21C,01G  enrolled  men;  that  of  the  yeomatiry, 
total  tonnage  bailt,  128,518  tons  were  dd  for-  10,801  ;  and  that  of  the  eecond-dass  army 
eign  acoonnt.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  reserve,  1,225,  mating  with  thu  regular  army 
tonnage  of  sailing-ships  bnitt.  The  tonnage  of  and  the  first- class  army  reserve  a  total  et- 
steel  vessels  bnilt  was  29S,SOB,  showing  a  de-  fective  of  551,678  men,  of  whom  the  volan- 
eresse  of  34  per  oent.,  while  the  decrease  in  teers  and  yeomanry  are  not  liable  for  foreign 
iron  vessels  was  40  per  oent.    The  difference    service. 

in  the  cost  of  iron  and  steel  plates  has  been  After  the  fulnre  of  the  Nile  Expedition  and 
reduced  by  improved  methods  of  manafactare  the  fall  of  Ehartonm,  the  ministry  annonnced 
to  $1.20  per  ton.  Steel  vessels  reqnire  15  per  that  operations  wonld  be  renewed  against  Os~ 
cenL  less  metal  for  a  given  displacement.  man  iJigna  and  the  railroad  from  Snakin  to 

lallTtidSi — The  length  of  tines  in  operation    Berber  oonstmoted,  with  a  view  to  a  campaign 
in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  beginning  of    in  the  antnmn  for  tiiepnrpoee  of  overthrowing 
1884  was   18,681   miles;    the  total  capital  in     the  power  of  the  Mahdi  at  Ehartonm.    A  proc- 
paid-np  shares  and  loans,  t3,819,8IB,56C;   the    lamation  was  issned  antborizing  the  calling 
receiptsin  1883  from  passengers,  $143,604,248 ;     ont  of  the  reserves,  in  order  that  12,000  troops, 
from  freight,  $188,840,168 ;  total  reoeipta,  in-    including  the  native  coDtingent,  might  be  sent 
eluding  miscelUneoos,  $846,824,686.    In  the    to  Oen.  Graham  at  Soakin.   The  sQpplementory 
possessioaa  of  Great  firiUin  there 
were  38,177  miles  of  railroads, 
making  the  total  mileage  of  the 
British  Empire  48,368. 

Ttkgrapkar-The  telegraphs  were 
tranafernd  to  the  state  in  1870. 
The  length  of  tines  in  1884  was 
97.604  miles,  of  wires  140,498 
miles.  The  receipts  in  1884  were 
(8,569,414,  the  expenditures  $8,- 
319,310. 

lie  iimj. — The  average  effect- 
ive strength  of  the  regalar  army 
daring  1884  was  183,004.  In  the 
course  of  the  year  88,924  recmits 
were  enlisted  for  short,  and  1,739 
for  long  service.  The  losses  were 
1,531  by  death,  4,478  by  deser- 
tion, and  12,089  discharged.  The 
Dutnber  of  men  of  all  ranks  pro- 
vided for  in  the  regular  army  eati- 
mateg  for  1885-'86  was  as  follows ; 
Regalar  forces  at  home  and  in  the 
colomes,  1S1.769  ;  regular  forces 
in  India,  61,697,  making  the  total 
of  the  regalar  army  193,866 ; 
army  reserve,  63,350 ;  militia, 
141,334 ;  yeomanry,  14,406 ;  vol- 
nnteers,  351,417 ;  grand  total, 
6G3,7T2.  The  number  of  horses 
«as  13,452  on  the  British  and 
9,746  on  the  Indian  establishment. 
The  Rctnal  strength  of  the  regnlar 
ana  J  in  the  beginning  of  1886  was 
129.831  at  home  and  in  the  col- 
onies, and  58,826  on  the  Indian 
establishment.  ""  ""«""  ^I^^T^^'oi"^'  '"""""'"^ 

The  socoal  number  of  men  avail-  °       ^^~™i- 

able  for  the  army,  according  to  the  report  of  the  estimates  provided  for  an  addition  to  the  active 
Ins|>ector-GeneTal  of  Recruiting,  was  on  Jan.  1,     army  of  8,000  men. 

1885,  as  rollowe :  Non-com  missioned  officers  When  the  Russian  advance  on  the  Afghan 
and  men  actuatlyservingintherankB,  181.008;  border  finally  roused  the  ministry  to  military 
fint-class  army  reserve,  all  trained  men  in  the  activity,  the  Uarguis  of  Hartington  provided 
W  period  of  Ufe,  89,324 ;  militia  reserve,  par-  in  the  army  estimates  for  the  increase  of  the 
tiallj  tramed  men,  always  avulable  for  war  ser-    regalar  army  by  16,000  men.    The  weakness 
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of  the  British  army  lies  not  merely  in  its  small  Eoglish  type  of  ironclads,  in  which  deck-room 
numbers  as  compared  with  Continental  armies,  is  sacrificed  to  safety,  are  for  long  cmises  ex- 
bnt  also  in  the  neglected  state  of  its  eqnipment  tremely  nncomfortable.    The  nnarmored  coast- 
and  organization.    The  army  oonld  not  be  seat  guards  are  too  short  and  slow  to  be  manoen- 
into  the  field  with  a  sufficient  artillery  or  en-  vred  in-  combination  with  modern  ironclads, 
gineer  force,  and,  when  it  was  at  last  consid-  The  adequacy  of  a  boom  for  harbor  protec- 
ered  necessary  to  prepare  for  mobilization,  the  tion,  guarded  by  mines  and  torpedo-craft,  was 
War  Office  was  overwhelmed  with  the  rush  of  satisfactorily  established.    Among  the  vessel b 
bosiness,  and  the  manufacturing  resources  of  completed  during  the  year,  the  principal  ones 
Great  Britain  were  taxed  to  supply  the  stores  were  the  **  Colossus,^'  the  *'*  CoUingwood,'^  and 
that  for  ten  years  have  been  supposed  neces-  the  ram  *^  Polyphemus.^^  Among  the  new  ships 
sary  in  the  arrangements  for  mobilization.  launched  were  the  *^  Benbow  "  and  the  ^^Cam- 
llie  Navyt — ^The  navy  in  1884  consisted  of  perdown,"  whose  imperfect  belt  of  armor  has 
288  vessels,  of  which  62  were  armored  ships,  been  the  subject  of  much  contention.     During 
including  7  unfioished.    The  number  of  vessels  the  Russian  war-scare  a  volunteer  system  for 
in  commission  was  160.    There  were  besides  coast  defense  was  organized.    Volunteer  engi- 
78  torpedo-boats,  28  first  class,  48  second  class,  neers  and  submarine  mining  militia  have  been 
and  7  of  wood.    The  ironclad  navy  comprised  assigned  to  the  principal  ports.    The  sum  of 
6  turret-ships,  including  one  not  completed  at  £6,425,000  was  voted  for  naval  armamenta,coal> 
the  end  of  1884,  and  6  barbette-ships,  5  of  ing- stations,  and  submarine  mine  defenses  after 
them  unfinished,  for  great  naval  war&re ;   10  the  accession  of  the  Conservative  ministry, 
battle-ships  of  the  second  class,  one  of  them  FtaaBcesi — The  total  revenue  for  the  year 
unfinished;  19  cruisers,  8  of  them  not  com-  ending  March  81,  1885,  was  £88,048,110,  and 
pleted ;  10  vessels  suitable  for  coast  and  bar-  the  total  expenditure  £89,092,888,  leaving  a 
bor  defense;  and  12  antiquated  cruisers.   TVith  deficit  of  £1,049,778.    The  revised  estimate  of 
the  appropriation  of  £8,100,000  obtained  in  revenue  made  in  November,  1884,  when  the 
December,  1884,  for  additions  to  the  navy,  be-  income-tax  was  raised  from  6d.  to  Gd,  in  the 
sides  £1,600,000  fornaval  ordnance,  and  £825,-  pound,  was  £86,738^000.    The  original   esti- 
000  for  fortifying  coaling-stations,  the  Gov-  mate  was  less  by  aoout  £1,200,000,  the  ex- 
ernment  prepared  to  build  4  new  first-class  pected  yield  of  the  extra  penny  of  income-tax 
ironclads,  5  belted  cruisers,  1  torpedo-ram,  7  during  the  remainder  of  the  financial  year,  the 
sea-going  torpedo  cruisers  called  scouts,  5  gun-  portion  remaining  to  be  collected  in  1885-^86. 
boats,  and   15  first-class  torpedo-boats.    The  being  estimated  at  £720,000.    The  actual  re- 
depression  in  the  ship-building  trade  was  re-  ceipts  from  the  income-tax  were  £12,000,OCK), 
lieved  by  orders  given  for  a  good  number  of  exceeding  the  estimate  by  £760,000.    The  cus- 
these,  while  three  of  the  ironclads  were  begun  toms  receipts  were  £20,821,000,  about  half  a 
in  the  Government  dock-yards.     During  the  million  more  than  the  estimated  amount.    The 
Afghan  crisis  the  work  of  construction  and  re-  surplus  over  the  estimates,  both  in  the  income- 
pairing  was  kept  up  night  and  day.    The  poli-  tax  and  in  customs,  was  largely  due  to  acceter- 
cy  adopted  in  the  construction  of  new  vessels  ated  payments,  induced  in  the  latter  by  antici- 
was  to  confine  the  armor-clads  to  a  displace-  nations  of  fresh  duties  on  tea  and  tobacco, 
ment  of  not  more  than  10,000  tons  and  a  cost  The  excise  produced  £26,600,000.    The  spirit 
of  $3,760,000,  giving  special  attention  to  the  duties,  customs  and  excise,  yielded  £18,295,000, 
element  of  speed.    The  ^*  Admiral "  type,  repre-  which  was  £141,000  less  than  the  previous  year, 
sented  by  the  ^^  CoUingwood  "  and  the  "  Ben-  The  stamp  duties  produced  £11,925,000,  which 
bow,"  was  abandoned,  and  the  plan  of  a  com-  was  £485,000  more  than  in  1883-^84,  owing  to 
plete  belt  of  armor  was  no  longer  condemned,  collections  of  arrears  in  the  succession  duties. 
In  July  a  series  of  practice  manoeuvres  were  The  yield  of  the  land-tax  was  £1,065,000,  that 
conducted  in  Bantry  Bay.     A  flotilla  of  tor-  of  the  house  duty  £1,885,000.    The  total  re- 
pedo-boats  and  small  craft  attempted  to  re-  ceipts  from  taxation  were  £78,796,000.     The 
move  a  wire  boom  without  success ;  but  the  receipts  from  other  sources  were  £14,247,000, 
torpedo-ram  **  Polyphemus,"  steaming  seven-  the  post-office  producing  £7,905,000,  the  tele- 
teen  knots  or  more,  eluded  the  attacks  of  tor-  graph   service  £1,760,000,  the  receipts  from 
pedo-boats  and  Whitehead  torpedoes  aimed  at  crown  lands  £880,000,  the  miscellaneous  reve- 
her  hull,  and  broke  the  five-inch  steel  wire  ca-  nue  £3,176,000,  interest  on  advances  £1,027,- 
ble  without  a  tremor  or  a  pause,  though  she  000,  the  latter  showing  a  decrease  by  non-pay- 
would  have  succumbed  in  an  actual  attack  to  ment  of  the  £199,000  of  interest  on  the  Suez 
the  sunken  torpedoes   exploded  by  contact.  Canal  loan  by  the  Egyptian  Government. 
This  successful  performance  recommended  the  The  expenditures  exceeded  the  estimates  in 
type  of  the  *'  Polyphemus  "  to  the  Admiralty,  a  greater  degree  than  the  receipts.    The  origi- 
which  decided  to  build  a  number  of  fast  steel  nal  estimate  of  supply  was  £54,188,000,  and 
rams  on  the  same  model.    The  torpedo-boats  the  revised  estimate  in  November  £56,678,0(K). 
that  have  been  built  to  accompany  the  ironclad  The  actual  expenditure  was  £58,066,000.    The 
squadrons  were  found  to  be  unsuitable  for  charges  on  the  consolidated  fund  amounted  to 
ocean  manoeuvres,  and  will  have  to  be  replaced  £81,108,000.    The  permanent  charge  for  the 
with  others  of  larger  dimensions.     The  recent  debt  was  £28,884,000,  about  £90,000  less  than 
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sopplementary  estimate,  he  oalonlated  upon  a  greater  part  of  them  had  been  already  monrred 
total  deficit  of  £14,982,000.  This  snm  the  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Childers  made  his  state- 
Government  proposed  to  raise  partly  by  new  meot.  The  Conservatives  sought  to  make 
taxes  divided  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  political  capital  out  of  the  discovery.  Lord 
Upon  property-owners  they  proposed  to  levy  Northbrook  treated  their  criticisms  as  a  per- 
an  additional  income-tax  of  Sd.^  calculated  to  sonal  attack  upon  himself^  and  defended  the 
produce  £6,400,000,  to  impose  ^*  death  duties  '^  loose  system  of  accounts  and  the  adrainistra- 
on  personal  as  well  as  on  real  property,  which  tive  blunders  that  were  brought  to  light,  such 
was  expected  to  add  £200,000  to  the  revenue  as  the  construction  of  a  large  number  of  tor- 
of  the  year,  to  obtain  £150,000  by  a  tax  on  the  pedo-boats  without  providing  them  with  tor- 
property  of  corporations  in  lieu  of  succession  pedoes,  on  the  plea  of  the  pressure  and  haste 
duties,  and  £100,000  more  from  a  stamp  duty  of  the  war  preparations.  A  committee  of  the 
on  securities  payable  to  bearer.  Consumers  House  of  Commons  investigated  the  subject, 
were  expected  to  contribute  £1,660,000  in  the  and  reported  that  a  severer  financial  cootrol 
form  of  fresh  indirect  taxes.  It  was  proposed  of  the  Admiralty  is  necessary, 
to  raise  the  duty  on  spirits  from  10«.  to  12«.  a  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  adopted  the  budget 
gallon,  and  the  beer  duty  from  6«.  Sd.  to  7s,  framed  by  the  Liberal  Government  in  its  main 
Zd.  a  barrel.  The  increase  iu  the  spirit  duty  provisions.  The  beer  and  liquor  taxes  and  the 
was  estimated  to  add  £900,000  to  the  receipts  succession  duty,  upon  which  the  preceding 
for  the  year,  that  in  the  beer  duty  £760,000.  Government  was  defeated,  were  eliminated. 
The  remainder  of  the  estimated  deficit  Mr.  The  deficit  remaining  unprovided  for  by  the  sus- 
Childers  proposed  to  deal  with  by  suspending  pension  of  the  sinking  fund,  and  the  imposition 
payments  of  terminable  annuities  representing  of  new  taxes,  he  proposed  to  treat  as  floating 
capital  amounting  for  the  year  to  £4,600,000,  debt,  instead  of  hypothecating  the  sinking  fund 
leaving  £2,812,000  to  be  met  by  a  continued  of  the  ensuing  year.  The  Sd.  income-tax,  the 
interception  of  the  same  part  of  the  sinking  duty  on  corporate  property,  and  the  tax  on 
fund  in  1886-'87.  The  intended  increase  in  foreign  bonds  and  securities  payable  to  bearer, 
the  beer  and  spirit  duties  would  coincide  in  were  retained,  thus  throwing  the  entire  burden 
time  with  a  relaxation  of  the  wine  duties,  as  of  the  new  taxes  on  owners  of  property,  and 
the  treaty  negotiated  with  Spain  allowed  wine  producing  £6,660,000,  or  £1,860,000  leas  than 
up  to  80  decrees  of  alcoholic  strength  to  be  the  original  budget  proposals.  The  sum  avail- 
admitted  under  the  duty  of  Is.  per  gallon,  able  from  the  sinking  fund  would  be  increased 
whereas  the  previous  limit  was  26  degrees,  by  the  amount  of  the  new  sinking  fund^  wliich 
The  excitement  produced  by  the  proposal  to  is  the  difference  between  the  charge  of  the 
tax  the  poor  man^s  drink  induced  the  Chan-  debt  each  year  and  the  fixed  sum  of  about 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  modify  this  part  of  £28,000,000  per  annum  appropriated  for  the 
his  scheme.  The  failure  of  tlie  Anglo-Spanish  service  of  the  debt  by  the  act  of  1876.  This  it 
treaty  left  the  wine  duties  undiminished,  while  was  proposed  to  appropriate  also,  the  amount 
the  cessation  of  war  preparations  enabled  the  for  the  year  being  estimated  at  £622,000.  The 
Government,  according  to  an  estimate  made  deficit  remaining  the  Chancellor  of  the  £x- 
when  the  customs  and  inland  revenue  bill  was  chequer  proposed  to  cover  by  the  issue  of 
introduced,  to  restrict  expenditure  on  the  vote  Treasury  bills  to  the  amount  of  not  more  than 
of  credit  to  £9,000,000.  Mr.  Childers  accord-  £4,000,000,  the  interest  on  which  would  add 
ingly  modified  his  proposals  by  cutting  down  £86,000  to  the  expenditures  of  the  year.  This 
the  additional  liquor  duty  one  half,  while  the  deficit  he  estimated,  the  expenditure  on  the 
augmented  beer  duty  was  to  be  levied  for  one  vote  of  credit  being  taken  at  £9,860,000,  to  be 
year  only.  In  consequence  of  this  vote  of  the  £2,827,000  for  the  year,  or,  including  the  defi- 
House  of  Commons  on  the  amendment  of  Sir  cit  of  £1,060,000  carried  over  from  1884-85, 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  to  the  tax  bill,  the  addi-  £8,877,000  in  all.  The  revised  budget  was 
tion  to  the  spirit  and  beer  duties  and  the  pro-  adopted  without  contest  by  Parliament, 
posed  new  probate,  legacy,  and  stamps  duties  Ciaige  af  Mlilslry. — The  combination  of  Whigs 
were  cut  off,  and  through  the  change  of  Gov-  and  Radicals  that  composed  the  Gladstone 
ernment  that  ensued  it  devolved  upon  the  Cabinet  was  divided  on  important  qnestions 
mover  of  the  amendment  to  frame  a  budget  of  home,  Irish,  Egyptian,  colonial,  and  foreign 
to  meet  the  deficiency  in  some  other  way.  policy,  and  was  only  kept  together  by  a  aeries 
Military  preparations  were  relaxed  as  the  of  shifts  and  compromises.  The  fickle  and  ir- 
Afghan  difficulty  approached  a  settlement.  The  resolute  actions  or  the  Government  exasperated 
revised  estimate  of  Mr.  Childers,  presented  the  Irish  and  estranged  every  Cabinet  in  £u- 
June  4,  assumed  that  £2,000,000  could  be  saved  rope.  The  Conservatives  were  able  to  charge 
out  of  the  vote  of  credit  if  peace  were  assured,  the  ministers  with  changing  their  declared 
It  was  discovered  by  the  new  officials  that  the  policy  in  scores  of  instances,  with  not  only  fail- 
accounts  of  the  Admiralty  Office  did  not  tally  ing  to  carry  out  their  avowed  intuitions  in 
with  the  statement  made  by  Lord  Northbrook  every  case,  but  of  doing  everything  that  they 
of  the  amount  expended  on  the  navy.  It  turned  had  declared  they  would  not  do.  In  the  last 
out  that  the  expenditures  were  nearly  £900,-  week  in  February  Sir  StafibrdNorthoote's  vote 
000  in  excess  of  the  estimate,  and  that  the  of  censure  on  the  Egyptian  policy  of  the  Grov- 
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ernment  caroe  on  in  the  Honee  of  OommoDB.  taxes  on  the  land-owning  class  nntil  thej  were 

The  Conservative  leader  laid  atresa  on  the  ah-  relieved  of  the  harden  of  pajing  nearlj  the 

senee  of  a  clearl;  defined  line  of  potic?  in  the  whole  of  the  local  rates.    Ihe  manufacturers 

luiniaterial  programme.     The  proclamation  an-  and  sellers  of  beer  and  whislc;,  and  the  &mi- 

thorizing  the  calling  ont  of  the  reserves  had  era  who  grow  the  grain  of  which  those  hever- 

been  issned,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  had  announced  ages  are  made,  raised  an  oatcry  against  the 

the  intention  of  renewing  the  Soaldn  campaign,  proposed  beer  and  spirit  dnties,   which   met 

completing  the  Berber  Railroad,  and  "smash-  with  a  sympathetic  response  among  the  massea 

in-  '1  the  Hahdi  in  the  autnmn.     Sir  StaSord  of  the  people  who  were  affected  as  conBnim.™. 


Northcote  protested   against  incarring    fresh    To  lay  a  lugher  tax  on  the  poor  man's  drinit, 
risks  and  sacrifices  without  a  recognition  of  the    at  the  same  time  that  Spanish  wines  were  to 
British  responsibilities  for  Egypt   and   those     be  introduced  under  the  low  rate  of  duty  pud 
portions  of  the  Soudan  that  are  necessary  for    by  French  wines  previonaly,  was  an  aggrava- 
the  security  of  Egypt.    Mr.  Morley,  ^ep^eaen^    tion  of  an  old  popular  grievance  against  the 
ing  the  section  of  the  Radicals  that  disap-    Liberal  party.    The  proposed  tariff  changes 
proved  of  the  intervention  in  Egypt  and  in  the    also  increased  the  diaortmination  against  whis- 
Soadan,  offered  a  counter<motion  deprecating    ky,  which  has  long  been  a  subject  of  Irish 
further  operations  against  the  Mahdi.     In  the    complaints,  making  alcohol  in  that  form  pay 
dirision  on  the  vote  of  oenanre  the  ministerial    ni  times  as  much  duty  as  in  the  malt  liquors 
minority  dwindled  down  to  14  votes,  388  mem-     drunk  by  the  English  people.   TheOonservatives 
bM^GoDservative,  Irish,  NationaUst,  and  In-    offered  an  amendment  to  the  tax  hill,  which 
dependent —  voting    against    the 
Government ;    while   of   the   803 
Liberals  who  voted  with  the  Gov- 
ernment    against     Sir     Stafford 
Northcote'a  motion,  113  sapport- 
ed  Hr.  Horley's  amendment.    The 
Egyptian  Snanoial  agreement  was 
assailed  by  the  Oonservatives  and  a 
division  waa  taken  in  March,  whioh 
gave  the  Government  a  majority 
of  48.    The  sanguinary  but  resnlt- 
less  campaign  against  Osman  Digns 
was  criticised  by  the  opponents  of 
the  Egyptian   policy  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone on  both  sidea  of  the  Eoose. 
Tbe  Afghan  question  then  arose. 
There  was  a  wide-spread  impre»- 
eion  chat  tbe  antagonism  the  Lib-  ' 
erals  had  provoked,  especially  in 
Gennany,  hindered  the  settlement 
of  the  dispute,  and  that  retractions 
and  concessions  at  the  ministry  in 
the  diplomatic  conduct  of  the  case 
increaaed  the  dangers  of  tbe  situa- 
tion. TheCooaervativeswerecare- 
ful  not  to  lay  themaelves  open  to 
the  charge  of  wishing  to  precnpt- 
late  a  war  or  to  embarrass  the  Gov- 
ernment by  a  partisan  attack.  The 
war  credit,  in  which  tbe  cost  of  the 
Egyptian  expeditions  was  lumped 
with  the  money  destined  for  war 
preparatious,  waa  introduoed  with 
a  Bilrring  speech  from  Mr.  Glad- 
stone.    Soon   after,  the  Govern- 
ment abandoned  the  poution  it  ""  "^^SJ;,""]!^"^^"*"' 
bad    taken    in    reference  to  tbe 

affair  on  the  Kushk  and  withdrew  ita  claims  united  the  diverse  interests  prejudicially  affeot- 
for  aatiafaction,  to  the  disappointment  of  the  ed  by  the  new  taxes.  The  "  whip  "  of  tbe 
advocates  of  a  vigorons  policy.  The  budget  Ministerial  party  sent  out  an  ordinary  notice 
was  delayed  beoanse  tbe  Gabinet  insisted  on  to  the  Liberal  members,  many  of  whom  had 
portponing  controversial  legislation  until  tbe  not  returned  from  the  Wbitann  vacation  when 
seats  bill  was  di^MSed  of.  Tbe  snoeecHnn  dn-  tbe  debate  came  on.  A  dozen  or  more  Liber- 
ties proposed  by  Hr.  Ohilders  displeased  tbe  ala  left  toe  House  whSe  the  debate  was  pro- 
Toriee,  who  objected  to  imposing  additional    ceeding,  and  abont  sixty  were  absent  when  the 
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Devon  from  1806,  and  was  the  parliaiDentar;    State  for  iDdia,  and  tlien  ViceProxUfot  of  the 

leader  of  the  Conservatives  after  Digraeli  en-     Connctl  of  Education  until  1880.     In  1878  he 

tered  the  House  of  Lorda.     He  wns  President    was  appointed  a  Cliaritj  OummisuoDer. 

of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1666  and  became  In-        Col.  Frederick  Arthur  Stanley  is  the  brother 

dian  Seoretarj  the  following  year.    During  the    and  presumptive  heir  to  the  Eiirt  ol  Derby. 

second  ministry  of  Disraeli  he  was  Cliancellor    He  wua  bom  in  1641,  was  eductited  at  Eton. 

of  the  Exoheqaer.     Ue  wae  born  in  1818,  was    received  a  oommisuon  in  the  tiuarda,  and  en- 

ednoated  at  fc-ton  and  graduated  at  Bslliol  Col-    tared  Parliament  Id  1866,  aitting  as  member 

le^e.  Oxford,  was  called  to  the  bar 

iu  1847,  and  filled  tbe  offices  of  Le- 

)»]  Adviser  to  the  Board  of  Trade 

ftod  Financial  Secretary  to  tbe  Tr^- 

Bury.     Ub  sncceeded  to  the  title  of 

huronet  npon   the    death    of  hia 

grandfather,  the  seventh  baronet, 

in  IS61. 

Sir  Michael  Edward  Hicka-Beaoh 
was  bom  in  1837,  was  edaoated  at 
Eton  and  Chrintohnroh,  and  snc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  baronetcy 
in  1854.  He  has  represented  E&st 
tiloucestershire  in  ParUament  aince 
1864.  He  was  SecreUry  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  from  18T8  to  1880. 

Sir  Hsrdintie  Gifford,  who  took 
the  title  of  Lord  Halsbnrj  upon 
succeeding  to  the  Lord  Chsnoellor- 
sbip,  is  an  eminent  lawyer. 

Henry  Howard  Holyneoi  Her- 
bert, Earl  of  Carnarvon,  waa  born 
in  London  in  1831.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  graduat»l  at 
Christchurch  as  a  Grst-olasa  in 
classics  in  18.^3.  He  succeeded  hia 
father,  tbe  third  earl,  in  1S49.  He 
was  appointed  Cm  I  ar- Secretary  for 
the  Colooies  in  1S57,  and  was  Co- 
lonial Secretary  in  1866  and  1687, 
and  from  1874  to  1878. 

Oathorne  Oathorne- Hardy.  Vis- 
ooDUt  Oranbrook,  wnsbom  in  1814, 
woi  ednoated  at  Shrewsbury  and 

Oriel    College,  Oxford,    and    was  ""  »«^»''  *"*r°'°'°^  ""  "■  *- 

called  to  the  bar  in  1840.    He  en-  ^'^■ 

tered  the  Hohm  of  Oomriioni  in  1858,  and  was    for  Nortb  Lancashire  since  1866.    He  was  8«o- 
memberfortbe  Cniversity  of  Oxford  from  1866    retary  for  War  under  Disrneli. 
nntil  he  was  mode  a  pi-er  in  1878.     He  held        Sir  Richard  AMheton  Croaa  occupied  tbe  po- 
olfice  nndar  former  Conservative  mini^triee  as     Bition  of  Home  Secretary  during  the  Beaoons- 
HoDM  Secretary  and  Secretary  for  India.  field  adiuinistration.    He  was  bom  in  1823,  and 

Lord  Randolph  H^ry  Spencer  Cburchili,  a  received  hia  education  at  Kugb;  and  Ht  Trinity 
jODDger  flon  of  the  late  Dake  of  Marlboroagh,  College,  ('ambridge,  became  a  barrister  in  1819, 
was  born  in  ISiO.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  entered  Parliament  in  18S7,  and  has  represent- 
and  graduated  at  Merton  College,  Oxford.  He  ed  Southweatern  Lancashire  since  18S8. 
bns  sat  in  Parliament  for  Woodstock  nnoe  Dudley  Francis  Stuart  Ryder.  Enrl  of  Hor- 
1874.  He  led  the  independent  annex  to  the  rowby,  was  bom  in  Brighton  in  1831,  was 
Conservative  party  known  aa  the  ''foarth  educated  at  Harrow  and  Christohuroh,  and 
party,"  in  wbicb  bis  parliamentary  associates  ancoecded  hii  father,  the  seoond  earl,  iu  1863. 
wero  Mr.  Oorst,  Sir  Drummond  Wolff,  and  Ur.  He  was  elected  to  Parliament  from  Lichfield 
Balfour.  He  wa«  one  of  the  most  active  mem-  in  1856.  and  re-entered  tbe  House  of  Commons 
bers  of  the  Docliess  of  Marlboroogb's  oommit-  in  IStlS,  representing  Liverpool  as  Viaoonnt 
tee  for  the  relief  of  Irish  distresa.  Snndou  untd  he  inherited  a  peerage.     From 

Lord  George  Francis  Hamilton  is  a  son  of    1878  to  1680  he  was  President  of  the  Board 
tbe  Duke  of  Abercom.  and  was  bom  in  18i5,    of  Tra<le. 

and  educated  at  Harrow  Sebool.  In  1864  he  William  Henry  Smith  was  bom  in  London 
entered  tbe  army  as  an  enngn,  retiring  in  1868.  in  1825.  He  is  a  partner  in  a  London  mercan- 
From  1874  to  1878  he  was  Umler-Seoretary  of    tile  Arm,  and  has  but  in  Parliament  as  ooe  of 
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the  members  for  WestmiDster  since  1868.  He  amendment  rejected  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  1874  to  jority.  In  committee  there  was  a  lively  dis- 
1877,  and  then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  oat^sion  of  Mr.  Brace's  proposal  to  abolish  the 
until  the  retirement  of  the  Beaconsfield  Cabi-  representation  of  the  universitiesi,  which  Sir 
net  in  188t).  Charles  Dilke,  who  had  charge  of  the  bill,  was 

£d\vard  Gibson  was  born  in  County  Meath,  in  favor  of  personally,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  also, 
Ireland,  in  1837,  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  as  was  inferred  from  his  reserve  on  the  snb- 
Dublin,  and  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1860.  ject ;  yet  only  independent  Radicals  and  Par- 
He  has  been  a  member  of  Parliament  for  Dab-  nellites  supported  ttie  motion.  The  schedules 
lin  University  since  1875,  and  was  Attorney-  defining  the  names  and  boundaries  were  de- 
General  for  Ireland  from  1877  to  1880.  bated  for  more  than  a  month,  though  no  im- 

John  James  Robert  Manners,  usually  called  portant  alterations  were  made.  Mr.  Raikes 
Lord  John  Manners,  is  the  brother  and  heir  succeeded  in  getting  the  perpetual  penalties 
presumptive  to  the  Duke  of  Rutlaud.  He  was  imposed  on  voters  of  corrupt  constituencies 
born  in  1818,  and  was  educated  at  Eton  and  reduced,  while  Prof.  Thorold  Rogers  was  nn- 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  entered  Par-  successful  in  his  effort  to  have  persons  con- 
liament  in  1841  as  member  for  Newark,  aud  victed  of  corruption  disqualified  as  parliament- 
has  sat  for  Northern  Leicestershire  since  1857.  ary  candidates.  On  the  11th  of  May  the  bill 
He  was  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works  and  was  read  a  third  time,  and  sent  to  the  House 
Public  Buildings  under  Lord  Derby  in  1852,  of  Lords,  where  it  passed  through  its  stages 
and  again  in  1858  and  1859,  and  from  1866  rapidly,  bnt  had  not  reached  a  third  reading 
till  1868.     He  was  Postmaster- General  from  when  the  ministerial  crisis  supervened.      On 

1874  till  1880.  the  registration  bills,  which  were  framed  sepa- 
Charles  Henry  Gordon  -  Lennox,  Duke  of  rately  for  each  of  the  three  kingdoms,  seriou;* 

Richmond  and  Gordon,  was  bom  in  1818,  and  dissensions  arose.  An  amendment  admitting 
was  educated  at  Westminster  and  at  Christ-  resident  members  of  universities  to  the  fran- 
church,  Oxford.  As  Earl  of  March  he  held  chise  was  carried  against  the  Govemnient. 
a  commission  in  the  Horse  Guards,  and  he  sat  The  exclusion  of  undergrsduates  in  England 
in  the  House  of  Commons  for  West  Sussex  was  subsequently  agreed  to;  bnt  the  Lords 
from  1841  until  he  succeeded  to  the  dukedom  reversed  this  decision.  A  more  important  sub- 
in  1861.  He  was  President  of  the  Poor  Law  ject  of  controversy  came  up,  upon  which  strong 
Board  in  1859,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  feelifig  was  aroused  throughout  the  ooantry. 
in  1867  and  1868,  and  Lord  President  of  the  In  the  original  bills,  persons  who  had  reoeived 
Council  from  1874  till  1880.  charitable  relief  within  the  year  were  excluded 
Edward  Stanhope,  second  son  of  Earl  Stan-  from  the  registers.  When  the  Irish  bill  was 
hope,  was  born  in  1840,  and  educated  at  Har-  under  consideration  the  disability  of  recipients 
row  and  Christchurch,  Oxford,  becoming  a  of  medical  relief  was  removed  by  a  considerable 
fellow  of  All  Sonls^  College,  and  in  1865  a  majority.  Mr.  Davev  proposed  an  amoodnient 
barrister.  He  entered  Parliament  in  1874  as  to  the  English  bill  to  the  same  effect;  but  the 
member  for  Mid-Lincolnshire,  and  held  the  Government  resisted  the  change,  and  it  was 
post  of  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  from  negatived  by  a  vote  of  170  to  102.     On  the 

1875  till  1878,  and  then  tliat  of  Under-Secre-  repoi-t  Mr.  Davey  brought  up  the  qnestion 
tary  for  India  until  the  dissolution  of  Parlia-  again,  and  carried  through  his  motion  by  87 
ment  in  1880.  votes  against  50.    The  House  of  Lords  struck 

The  ScffilM  af  PluUaiMat — The  second  session  it  out,  though  the  ministers  were  now  in  favor 

of  1884  was  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  and  last  of  the  alteration,  and  when  the  bill  returned 

session  of  the  Parliament  elected  in  1880.    The  to  the  House  of  Commons  Sir  Henry  James, 

reform  question  was  practically  settled  by  the  the  Attorney-General,  abandoned  the  position 

compromise  between  the  leaders  of  both  par-  last  taken  by  the  ministry,  and  again  opposed 

ties.     Before  Parliament  adjourned  for  the  the  amendment,  which  was  lost  by  a  majority 

holidays  the  franchise  bill  had  been  passed  by  of  107  against  66. 

the  two  houses,  and  the  redistribution  bill  read  An  amendment  to  the  Irish  bill  requiring  the 

a  second  time  in  the  Commons.    Mr.  Courtney  expenses  of  the  new  registration  to  be  defrayed 

resigned  hU  post  of  Parliamentary  Secretary  of  by  the  Exchequer,  and  not  made  a  charge  upon 

Finance,  as  a  protest  against  the  single-member  local  taxation,  was  carried  by  a  small  migority. 

system.    He  and  the  other  friends  of  minority  Sir  Massey  Lones  proposed  the  same  change  in 

representation  made  efforts  to  enlist  popular  theEnglishbill,  and  finally  Mr.  Gladstone  com- 

support  for  the  scheme  of  proportional  repre-  promised  the  matter  by  considerably  angment- 

sentation,  yet  only  thirty-one  votes  were  re-  mg  the  grant  in  aid  from  imperial  funds  origin 

corded  f^r  Sir  John  Lubbock^s  resolution  in  mdly  proposed.     The  three  registration  bills 

favor  of  this  scheme,  on  March  2.    Sir  John  were  signed  May  21. 

Hay  rdsed  a  protest  against  the  dispropor-  The  energies  of  Parliament  were  exhausted, 

tionate  representation  granted  to  Ireland,  and,  the  parties  demoralized,  and  politicians  careless 

though  many  Tories  and  some  of  the  Whigs  of  all  public  business  that  could  not  be  turned 

sympathized  with  his  sentiment,  the  compact  to  electioneering  account  when  the  ministerial 

between  the  parties  was  maintained,  and  bis  crisis  aud  change  of  Government  occurred. 
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Tlie  new  luiDJaters  took  op  the  task  of  legiela-    proceeded   with,  and  thnt    Lord   AehbonrDe 
tion  with  more  vigor  tbbn  their  predecessors    would  bring  in  &  Ituid  -  pnrcliase   bill.    The 
diBpla<red.     FoUowiag  the  guidance  of  Lord    Irish  part];  was  determined  to  force  the  Con- 
Kaodolpli  Churchill,  the  Coniervativea  formed    aervatives  to  take  an  anqaeationable  position 
a  oombinatioa  with  the  IHsli  party.     lu  tlie    oti  the  Irish  qoestion,  and  the  Totj  politicians 
negotiations  with  Mr.  Gladstone  no  meotioD    were  not  aDwilling  to  Join  in  reflecdone  on 
was  made  of  the  crimes  act.  but  it  was  unrtcr-    the  Spencer  adraini-itration  that  provoked  Mr, 
stood  that  it  would  )>e  allowed  to  lapse.     Lord     Gladstooe  and  Mr.  Gliamberlaio  to  defend  co- 
Sal  isbnry  and  Liord  Haudolpb  Cbnrohill  were    ercion.     Mr.  Parnell  revived  tiie  Maantraaoa 
called  upon  to  explain  previous  declarations    controversy,  and  demanded  an  investigation, 
on   boUi  Irish  and  foreign  affairs,  but  they    The  Government  opposed  a  parliamentary  io- 
made  no  attempt  to  harmonize  their  language    quiry,  bat    promised    that   Lord    CiirnarroD 
in  opposirion  with  tlie  policy  they  adopted  as    would  investigate  fairly  any  case  brought  be- 
re«poniible  ministers.    In  the  atntement  made    fore  him.     The  cool  deseriion  oF  their  former 
by  Lord  Salbhury,  as  soon  as  the  compoaition    allies  in  defense  of  a  rifcorous  government  in 
of  the  Osbinet  was  arranged,  he  did  not  men-    Ireland  exasperated  Lord  Hartington  and  Sir 
tioD  Irish  aSsirs.      The  foreign  policy  of  the     William  lluri^ourt.     Tlie  former  read  a  letter 
Government  was  limited  by  the  Arrangements    from  Mr.  Gladstone,  commending  the  admin- 
made  by  the  retlriag  ministers.    The  Ganger va-    istration  of  Earl    Spencer.    Lord   Randolph 
tires  were  iit  a  position  to  claim  credit  for    Ghorchill  and  Sir  John  Gorst,  the  Solicitor- 
putting  an  end   to  disturbinn  oompliontions    General,  went  beyond  the  Chancellor  of  the 
without  being  held  reaponsible  for 
the  Gonrae  imposed  upon  them  by 
the  conditions  ander  which  they  as- 
Bomed  office.     Althoatih  the  onoer- 
tainty  of  their  tenare  was  nnfavoraUe 
to  the  conduct  of  diplomatic  affairs, 
yet  the  foreign  relations  of  Great 
Britain  proceeded  more  smoothly  in 
Lord  Salisbury's  hands  than  nnder 
Lord  OranviUe's  direction.    The  Af- 
ghan dispate  was  already  settled  in 
principle  by  the  concession  of  Peq}- 
d«h  and  the  final  acceptance  of  the 
Lassar  boundary.    By  ootsiniog  a  tri-  ' 
fling  al>atemeot  of  the  Russian  claims 
in  respect  to  Zulfikor,  the  Cabinet 
conld  claim  to  have  maile  better  terms 
than  the  GLidstone  ministry  were  able 
to  obtain.    The  men  of  both  partjes 
were   agreed   that  no  reliance  conld 
be   placed    nnon    Afghanistan    as    a 
"  buffer,"  and  approved  of  etrengtli- 
ening  the  Indian  defenses,  and  estab- 
lishing a  *' scientific  frontier,"  while 
the  military  anthorities  were  inclined 

to  oonsider  the  aotnal  frontier  settled  !, 

upon  by  the  Gladstone  Government  a  j 

good  itral^c  boundary.  In  regard 
to  Egypt,  Lord  Salisbury  contended 
that,  in  view  of  Che  Snancial  and  mili- 
tary dangers,  it  was  impossible  to 
bring  the  Uritish  occupation  to  an 
end.  The  Egyptian  convention,  which 
was  strongly  criticised  by  the  Tories, 

bat  was  o:irried  in  March,  on  the  plea  tbk  k^u.  „,  cimiaTua, 

of  nrgency,  by  a  vote  of  294  to  246,  i^  r-m,,,-  ^  i,.^^ 

atili  remained  unexecuted.    The  Tory 

Cabinet  waa  now  enabled,  by  the  good-will  of  Eieheqaer  in  disparaging  coercion  and  iQsinu- 
the  power*  and  the  favor  of  Prince  Bismarck,  ating  a  belief  in  tlie  charges  against  the  Whig 
to  issue  the  Egyptian  loan.  rule  in  Ireland.    Cne  or  two  Tories  of  Ihe  old 

Lard  Carnarvon,  who  was  left  hy  the  Prime  school  revolted  against  the  "  Maantrasna  alii- 
Hioiater  to  nnfold  the  Irish  policy  of  the  Gov-  ance."  With  the  help  of  the  Parnellitee  the 
ernisent,  stated  hia  intention  to  govern  in  Ire-  Government  was  able  to  carry  its  financial 
land  with  the  ordinary  law  only,  It  whs  an-  measares  liefore  the  close  of  July.  I'he  minis- 
DuuEoed    that   the    laborers'    bill    would  be    try  oould  with  jnstice  shift  the  responsibility 
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for  the  budget,  as  well  as  for  the  Afghan  settle-  objected  to  giving  votes  to  recipients  of  charity, 
nient  and  the  Egyptian  arrangement,  upon  the  and  feared  that  the  franchise  would  eventoall  j 
late  Cabinet.  Sit  Michael  Hicks-Beach  de-  be  extended  to  the  whole  pauper  class,  and  a 
clared  that  he  would  under  other  circumstances  strong  motive  for  thrift  and  self-help  removed, 
have  framed  a  very  different  budget.  The  Irish  His  timid  and  unskillful  haudling  of  the  meas- 
members  demanded  their  privilege  in  Parlia-  nre  enabled  the  Radicals  to  obtain  possession 
ment,  when  Mr.  Bright,  at  a  banquet  to  Lord  of  it  again  by  carrying  against  the  Government 
Spencer,  denounced  them  as  ^'disloyal  to  the  an  amendment  admitting  to  the  franchise  re- 
Crown  and  directly  hostile  to  Great  Britain,"  cipients  of  medical  comforts,  as  well  as  of  t^eat- 
and  said  that  they  ''  had  displayed  a  boundless  ment  and  medicines ;  but  in  the  upper  house, 
sympathy  for  criminals  and  for  murderers,"  but  by  a  piece  of  sharp  practice,  a  Conservative 
the  leader  of  the  House  objected  to  raising  a  peer  took  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  liberals, 
question  of  privilege  on  utterances  made  out-  The  criminal  law  amendment  bill  for  the 
side.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  prom-  protection  of  young  girls  was  forced  upon 
ised  further  advances  to  meet  the  demands  of  Parliament  by  means  of  a  sensational  popular 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  clergy  on  the  ednca-  agitation  that  scandalized  English  society  and 
tion  question.  attracted  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  understanding  with  the  Pamellites  en-  The  editor  of  the  '^Pall  Mall  Gazette  "  started 
abled  the  Government,  in  the  few  weeks  that  the  agitation  in  favor  of  a  change  in  the  law  of 
remained  between  their  assumption  of  the  ad-  seduction,  raising  the  age  of  legal  consent, 
ministration  and  the  end  of  the  session,  to  ac-  which  under  the  existing  law  was  twelve 
complish  much  more  than  their  predecessors  years.  He  asserted  that  there  exists  in  Lon- 
had  hoped  to  do  in  the  way  of  legislation.  A  don  a  market,  patronized  by  wealthy  lechers^ 
list  of  bills  of  a  non-contentious  character  was  in  which  very  young  girls  are  sold,  the  nsnal 
announced  as  the  programme  with  which  the  price  being  twenty-five  dollars;  that  phy si- 
ministry  was  prepared  to  proceed  in  the  be-  cians  are  fonnd  willing  to  examine  them  and 
ginning  of  July.  Some  of  these  had  been  sign  certificates  that  they  are  maidens;  that 
abandoned  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  some  were  secluded  and  padded  rooms  exist  in  which  to 
new  measures.                                              «  accomplish  their  min  by  violence  if  they  re- 

The  Australasinn  Federal  Council  bill  was  sist ;  and  that  there  are  agencies  for  si  nding 

passed  without  serious  opposition  (see  Aus-  the  victims  abroad,  where  they  are  inducted 

tbalasia).    The  bill  creating  the  o'ffice  of  Sec-  into  a  life  of  prostitution.    These  statements 

retaryofStatefor  Scotland  was  carried  through,  were  supported  by  a  mass  of  corroborative 

though  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  led  a  vigorous  attack  evidence  and  detailed  instances,  based  partly 

on  the  transfer  to  the  new  Secretary  of  the  su-  on  an  official  report  and  partly  on  inreatiga- 

perintendenoe  of  education,  previously  exer-  tions  made  by  the  reporters  of  the  newspaper, 

cised  by  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  A  young  girl  was  procured  for  Mr.  Stead,  the 

Lord  Salisbury  introduced  a  bill  embodying  the  editor,  examined,  examined  again  while  nnder 

recommendations  of  the  royal  commission  on  the  influence  of  chlorofoim  by  a  medical  man, 

the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  a  project  which  he  taken  to  a  house  where  her  violation  coald 

had  taken  under  his  special  care.  have  been  accomplished  with  iropnnity,  and 

Two  of  the  measures  that  were  enacted,  the  then  sent  to  France,  where  she  was  committed 
bill  removing  the  disabilities  of  recipients  of  to  the  care  of  respectable  people.  When 
medical  relief  and  the  criminal  amendment  bill,  threatened  with  prosecution,  the  editor  inti- 
were  attended  by  considerable  public  excite-  mated  that  promment  merchants  and  nrofea- 
ment  during  their  discussion.  Over  the  first  a  sional  men,  members  of  Parliament,  nobkmen, 
curious  contest  took  place  in  Parliament.  The  and  even  princes  of  the  royal  £imily,  conld  be 
full  efiect  of  the  disqualification  of  hospital  and  forced  to  depose  experiences  in  connection 
dispensary  patients  was  not  appreciated  by  the  with  the  traffic  in  maidens.  He  cfiTered  to 
politicians  of  either  party  when  the  question  submit  his  proofs  to  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
was  before  Parliament  in  the  earlier  part  of  terbnry,  Cardinal  Manning,  and  Mr.  Samuel 
the  session.  A  struggle  now  took  place  be-  Morley,  representing  the  Anglican,  the  Boman 
tween  Conservatives  and  Liberals,  in  which  Catholic,  and  the  Dissenting  churches.  Tbey 
they  endeavored  to  wrest  from  each  other  the  accepted  the  trust,  and  after  examining  the 
credit  of  passing  a  bill  for  its  removal  to  which  evidence,  including  the  case  of  the  girl  pro- 
there  was  no  serious  opposition.  Upon  the  cured  for  the  editor  for  the  purpose  of  aliow- 
maintenanoe  of  the  disqualification  by  the  up-  ing  that  the  agencies  described  were  stUl  in 
per  house,  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  brought  in  a  bill  operation,  they  reported  that  the  existence  of 
to  enfranchise  recipients  of  medical  relief.  Mr.  such  practices  was  established.  The  leaders 
Balfour,  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  of  the  Salvation  Army  aided  Mr.  Stead  m  his 
Board,  adopted  it  as  a  Government  measure,  investigations  and  took  a  prominent  part  in 
He  admitted  that  the  Government  would  hare  the  agitation.  An  enormous  masa- meeting 
been  willing  to  let  the  subject  rest  if  the  Radi-  was  held  in  Hyde  Park,  and  a  petition  witli 
eals  had  not  endeavored  to  make  party  capital  500,000  signatures  in  favor  of  ndsing  the  age 
out  of  it,  and  that  he  shared  to  some  extent  the  of  consent  to  eighteen  years  was  presented  to 
opinions  of  the  opponents  of  the  measure  who  Parliament    Mr.  Gladaione  expressed  himself 
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ID  favor  of  that  limit.    Althoagh  strooK  class    gronnd,  ;et  it  became  Uw  without  macb  opjio- 
aotagoaisnu  w«re  aronsad  by  the  agitation,    ution.    The  bill  providea  that  a  person  letting 
the  questioD  was  diaouased  withoat  part;  feel-    a  lioiiee  without  taliinft  reasoaable  precaulioDa 
log  in  ParliBment.    The  Home  Secretary  in-    that  it  is  in  «  proper  aanitary  condition,  ia  lia- 
troduc«d  B  bill,  wbicli  waa  elaborated  io  the    ble  for  damages  if  aickne^ii  or  death  reault  from 
Hoaae  of  Cominon^  in  a  temperate  and  prac-    ancb  neglect.     It  reqairea  all  pernoliB  letting 
tical  epirit.    Delitement  of  girls  under  thirteen    hoaaea,  to  the  rich  as  well  as  to  the  poor,  to 
years  of  age  was  made  a  felony,  instead  of    keep  them  in  a  healthful  and  habitable  oondi- 
twelye  years,  which  waa  previously 
tlie  minimam  age  and  still  is  in  the 
law  of  marriage.     The  legal  a^e  of 
consent  was  raiaad  to  sisteon  years, 
and  the  seduction  of  girls  between 
the  agea  of  thirl«en  and  aixteen  was 
made  a  misdemeanor.     If  aooom- 
panied  by  intimidaljon  or  the  aae  of 
stupefying  dranghts,  or  even  false 
preiensea,  snob  as  a  promise  of  iqbt- 
riage,  it  beoomea  a  criminal  offense. 
Hr.  Stead,  the  originator  of  the  agi- 
tation that  resulted  in  this  amend- 
ment of  the  law,  waa  afterward  tried 
for  the  abdnction  of  the  girl  Ann- 
strong  and  abetting  en  assault  upon 
her  in  having  her  examined  by  a 
French  midwife.     It  was  brought 
out  in  the  evidence  that  she  waa 
Dot  a  "  child  in  stock "  obtained 
from  a  professional  procnress,  as  Hr. 
Stead  supposed,  but  bad  been  en- 
gaged   from   her   motlier,  probably 
for  service,  by  hia  agent,  Rebecca 
Jarrett.    He  was  sentenced  to  three 
mootha'  detention  for  abetting  an 
iadeoent  assault,  while  Jarrett  and 
the  midwife  were  sent  to  the  peni- 
tentiary. 

Lord  Asbbonnie's  Irish  land-pur- 
chase bill  differed  from  Hr.  Trevel- 
yaii's  measure  of  the  preceding  aes- 
sion  in  aubstitntingfor  the  local  guar- 
antee, which  woald  not  work,  the 

retention  bv  the  Land  Oommission 

of  20  per  cent  of  the  purchase-  bkimii  ■■  iwk. 

mtmey,  it  the  state    advanced  the 

whole  unoiint,  until  the  purchasing  tenant  tion,  as  was  required  before  in  the  case  of  fur- 
paid  oS  a  part  in  installments.  Hr.  Gladstone's  nished  houses  or  lodgings.  The  bill  in  the  pro- 
olijections  on  financial  grounds  were  met  by  visions  directed  against  overcrowding  etnpow- 
limiting  the  amount  to  be  advanced  by  the  era  the  Local  Government  Board,  instead  of 
state  in  any  mngle  year  to  £S,000,000.  Lord  the  parish  anthorities,  to  build  lodging-houses 
Spenoer  eriticised  the  bill,  but  admitted  its  for  tlie  working-classes  under  Lord  Bhaftes- 
necessity.  It  was  treated  with  indifference  by  bury's  act.  It  also  contains  a  remarkable  pro- 
tbe  Irish  members,  and  criticised  by  Conserva-  vision  amending  the  Settled  Land  Act  by  per- 
tives  as  well  as  by  Liberals,  but  was  paased  in  mitting  tenanta  for  life  of  entailed  estates  to 
both  houses  as  a  n  on -contentions  measure,  sell  or  lease  land  for  laborers'  dwellings  at  leas 
The  Irish  laborers  bill  was  paased  in  suhatan-    than  the  market  value. 

tially  the  same  form  in  which  it  was  tntro-  Hr.  Bradlsugh  again  r^sed  the  question  of 
dnoed  by  the  Liberals.  his  right  to  sit  in  the  Rouse  of  Commons  for 

Lord  Salisbary's  homing  of  the  working-  Northampton,  and  was  again  excluded  by  a 
classes  bill  was  intended  to  give  effect  only  to  vote  of  S6S  to  219.  In  Lord  Randolph  Church* 
the  Don-oontentioaa  recommendations  of  the  ill's  able  speech  on  the  Indian  budget,  he  went 
commissionera.  The  provision  for  the  sale  of  out  of  his  way  to  attack  the  supineness  of  Lord 
pritoD-ntes  for  less  than  their  market  value  Ripon's  admini'-tration,  and  thus  revived  the 
was  atroDgly  objected  to  as  savoring  of  state  controversy  over  that  remarkable  episode  of 
socialism,  and  was  accordingly  droppml.  Other  the  Gladstone  ministry.  Ur.  Shaw-Lefevre's 
faatores  in  the  bill  were  criticiaed  on  the  same    Mil  reducing  the  minimnm  rate  for  telegram* 
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to  sixpence  was  carried  in  its  original  form,  and  intimidation,  boycotting,  riots,  nnlawfal  asaem- 

the  modifications  introdncod  by  the  new  Post-  blies,  talcing  forcible  possession  of  lands  and 

master- Genera]  were  rejected.  The  charge  un-  houses,  aggravated  assaalts,  assaults  upon  the 

der  the  new  law  is  sixpence  for  twelve  words,  police  and  bailiffs,  and  being  a  member  of  an 

addresses  included,  with  a  halfpenny  for  every  illegal  association,  were  carried  out  with  the 

word  additional.     Parliament  was  prorogued  aid  of  the  extraordinary  military  and  detective 

August  14.  forces  that  replaced  the  ordinary  police.    The 

Msh  Afklrs* — The  ^* dynamite  war"  practi-  power  given  the  Lord  Lieatenant  to  prohibit 
oally  ceased  with  the  two  explosions  that  public  meetings  was  not  exercised  as  frequently 
wrecked  the  interior  of  Westminster  Hall  on  as  the  Loyalists  desired.  The  ^* curfew  clause'^ 
Jan.  24,  and  the  simultaneous  dynamite  out-  was  seldom  used.  The  power  to  arrest  stran- 
rage  in  the  Tower.  James  Cunningham,  an  gers  was  not  frequently  exercised,  though  Hen- 
Irish-American,  aged  twenty-two,  w;is  arrest-  ry  George  was  thrown  into  Jail  under  this  clause 
ed  while  leaving  the  Tower  after  the  expio-  in  the  west  of  Ireland.  The  press  claase  has 
sion.  Harry  Burton,  an  Irishman,  who  was  not  been  enforced  to  any  great  extent  against 
arrested  as  his  accomplice,  and  Cunningham,  newspapers  printed  in  Ireland,  but  baa  been 
had  gone  backward  and  forward  several  times  used  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  the  ^'  Irish 
between  England  and  the  United  States,  and  World  **  and  the  **  (Jnited  Irishman.**  The 
their  arrival  in  London  had  more  than  once  right  of  examining  witnesses  before  any  per- 
been  attended  by  a  dynamite  explosion.  They  son  is  accused  of  a  crime,  and  the  power  of 
were  both  on  the  train  on  Jan.  2, 1885,  when  an  quartering  extra  police  upon  a  district,  were 
explosion  took  place  in  the  Underground  Rail-  freely  employed,  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  has 
road  between  King's  Croa^  and  Gower  Street  frequently  exercised  the  power  of  levying  eom- 
The  valise  filled  with  dynamite  that  was  found  pentfation  on  districts  in  which  agrarian  crimes 
at  Charing-Cross  station  was  identified  as  be-  nave  taken  place.  Summary  jurisdiction  was 
longing  to  Burton.  They  were  tried  for  treason-  exercised  by  resident  magistrates  extensively, 
felony  on  the  charge  of  ^Mevying  war  against  and  the  right  of  search  was  occasionally  era- 
her  Majesty  **  by  a  series  of  treasonable  acts,  ployed  by  the  police.  Agrarian  crime  had 
beginning  with  the  explosion  at  the  Victoria  practically  ceased  when  the  Liberal  Cabinet 
station  on  Feb.  25,  1884,  and  calminating  in  had  under  consideration  the  re-enactment  of 
the  attempt  to  destroy  the  Tower  of  London,  the  Crimes  Act,  partly  because  the  extraordina- 
Both  were  convicted  on  If  ay  18,  and  sentenced  ry  authority  conferred  by  the  act  was  vigorously 
to  penal  servitude  for  life.  While  these  two  enforced  under  Lord  Spencer's  administration, 
men  were  awaiting  trial  an  explosion  occurred  partly  because  the  secret  Fenian  societies  were 
in  the  Admiralty  building  in  London,  on  April  no  longer  active,  and  partly  because  the  land- 
23,  to  the  authors  of  which  and  their  motive  lords  desisted  from  wnolesale  evictions,  hav- 
the  police  could  find  no  clew.  The  explosions  ing  no  longer  the  motives  that  inspired  them 
in  Westminster  Palace  and  the  Tower  spurred  before  rents  were  settled  under  the  Land  Act. 
American  legislators  to  take  action  against  dy-  Any  benefit  that  they  could  derive  now  from 
namiters.  The  Edmunds  resolution  in  the  Sen-  enction  was  frustrated  by  the  practice  of  boy- 
ate  was  followed  by  the  passage  of  anti-explo-  cotting.  which  the  Irish  Executive  was  power- 
sives  acts  by  some  of  the  State  legislatures.  less  to  suppress.   ^*  Land-grabbers  '*  and  ^^graas- 

The  Irish  parliamentary  leaders  were  after  grabbers  "  were  shunned  and  banned,  and  were 
this  not  disturbed  in  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  not  safe  from  the  terrors  of  the  "  unwritten 
question  by  the  partyof  '*  physical  force."  In  law,"  though  the  Government  furnished  police- 
April  the  Prince  of  WiUes  made  a  tour  in  Ire-  mep  to  attend  them  and  force  their  unwilling 
land.  After  one  or  two  ostentatious  manifesta-  neighbors  to  deal  with  them.  The  Liberal  Cal»- 
tions  of  loyalty,  the  Nationalists,  deeming  the  inet  when  it  retired  had  determined  to  rescind 
trip  a  political  move  arranged  by  Lord  Spen-  the  coercive  clauses  of  the  Crimes  Act,  and  to 
cer  and  the  Cabinet,  answered  with  counter-  empower  the  Viceroy  to  use  at  his  discretion 
demonstrations  that  left  no  doubt  of  their  com-  the  clauses  relating  to  special  juries  and  change 
plete  ascendency  over  the  Irish  people.  When  of  venue.  In  regard  to  boycotting  no  conda- 
the  question  of  renewing  the  Crimes  Act  came  sion  was  reached,  some  members  of  the  Cabinet 
up,  the  Irish  party  and  their  English  enemies  being  willing  to  leave  the  exercise  of  the  pro- 
became  ferocious  in  their  antagonism.  The  visions  regarding  boycotting  to  the  discretion  of 
part  providing  for  trials  by  three  judges  with-  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  while  others  insisted  upon 
out  a  jury  hm  remained  a  dead  letter  because  retaining  them  unconditionally.  The  Conserv- 
the  judges  refused  to  act  in  such  ooui*ts,  but  atives  returned  to  the  ordinaiy  law,  and  formed 
the  prosecuting  officers  had  made  the  freest  a  political  alliance  with  the  Pamellites,  which, 
use  of  the  part  enabling  them  to  change  the  together  with  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Par- 
venue  of  a  trial 
With  these  special 
justice  was  a 

of  persons  suspected  of  agrarian  crime  less  safe  increased,  and  were  followed  by  an  increase  of 

than  they  wOnld  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  boycotting  and  no  recurrence  of  agrarian  crime 

most  prejudiced  judges.    The  clauses  against  such  as  was  predicted  by  the  Whiga.    On  Jnly 
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12  a  soldier  of  a  Welsh  regiment  killed  a  man  Dr.  Donelly,  who  had  scarcely  any  Irish  sup- 
at  Waterford,  and  in  consequence  the  soldiers  port.  The  Pope  was  about  to  appoint  Arch- 
were  mobbed  by  the  citizens,  and  the  regiment  bishop  Moran,  of  Australia,  who  was  uiready 
was  removed  to  prevent  further  trouble.  The  summoned  from  Sydney,  when  their  consul- 
crash  ot'  the  Munster  Bank,  in  Cork  and  Dublin,  tations  with  the  Irish  bishops  in  Rome  con- 
occasioned  tinancial  distress  throughout  a  great  vinced  the  Roman  ecclesiastics  that  the  wishes 
part  of  Ireland.  On  Nov.  12  a  gentleman  farm-  of  the  Irish  people  could  not  safely  be  ignored, 
er,  named  Ourtin.  near  Traiee,  County  Kerry,  During  the  conferences  of  the  Irish  bishops 
was  murdered  in  nis  house,  after  killing  one  of  with  the  cardinals  in  Rome,  Bishop  Nulty 
his  assailants,  whose  object  was  to  rob  tne  house  w^rote  a  pastoral  in  which  he  declared  that  the 
of  a  quantity  of  fire-arms.  In  the  same  district  Irish  people  would  desert  the  Roman  Church 
there  were  other  oases  of  blackmailing.  The  if  tlieir  national  aspirations  were  condemned, 
co-operation  of  the  clergy  in  the  Land  League  On  July  27  Dr.  Walsh,  the  most  outspoken 
had  much  to  do  with  the  general  cessation  of  Nationalist  among  the  Irish  bishops,  who  had 
crime  and  violence.  A  Loyalists^  Defense  Cd-  received  the  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the 
operative  Union  was  inangnrated  at  Cork  in  chapter,  was  duly  appointed  by  the  Pope  to 
September  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  boycottel  the  archbishopric  of  Dublin.  Upon  his  return 
individuals  and  supplying  them  with  goods  to  Ireland,  the  new  archbishop  affirmed  that 
which  the  local  dealers  refused  to  sell  them,  there  was  danger  no  longer  of  Ireland  being 
and  findio;^  a  market  for  their  produce.  misrepresented  in  Rome,  and  that  she  could 

In  the  odiuial  report  of  the  working  of  the  look  to  Rome  for  sympathy  und  succor  in  her 

Crimes  Act  for  1884  there  were  762  cases  of  hour  of  trial.    The  parish  priests  were  already, 

agrarian  crime  enumerated,  of  which  423  con*  as  a  common  thing,  chairmen  of  the  local 

sisted  in  intimidation 'by  threatening  letters  or  branches  of  the  League.    Instead  of  forbidding 

otherwise.    There  were  91  cases  of  injury  tj  the  clergy  to  interfere  in  political  meetings,  as 

property,  57  of  mutilation  of  cattle,  not  a  sin-  his  predecessors  had  done,  the  archbishop  him- 

g\e  case  of  murder,  and  only  one  of  assault  self' took  a  prominent  part  in  the  autumn  elect- 

upon  a  bailiff.    In  686  oases,  or  90  per  cent,  of  oral  campaign. 

the  total,  no  person  was  convicted  or  made  After  the  close  of  the  session,  Mr.  Pamell 

amenable.  startled  England  by  announcing  that  the  Irish 

Lord  Carnarvon  was  spared  the  abuse  and  party  would  raise  in  the  next  Parliament  the 
reviling  which  his  predecessors  had  to  undergo  demand  of  national  independence.  The  aboli- 
In  the  autumn  he  made  a  tour  in  the  west  of  tion  of  the  viceroyalty  was  a  proposition  that 
Ireland.  The  new  administration  endeavored  was  gaining  ground,  and  had  Clifford  Lloyd  for 
to  cope  with  intimidation  and  boycotting  by  its  latest  advocate.  Home  rule,  in  the  shape  of 
inean!«  of  the  conspiracy  laws  and  by  requiring  li>cal  self-government  by  county  boards,  either 
local  leaders  of  the  League  to  give  bail  for  good  English  party  was  willing  to  grant  in  the  fall- 
behavior.  The  Land  League  condemned  vio-  est  measure  if  that  would  satisfy  Irish  demands, 
lent  and  unlawful  acts  in  the  severest  terms.  Mr.  Pamell  now  defined  as  the  ^*  irreducible 
and  discouraged  boycotting  except  in  cases  of  minimum  "  the  restoration  of  Grattan^s  Parlia- 
manifest  hardship  and  injustice.  Land-grab-  ment  in  College  Green.  He  even  refused  to 
bera  were  still  denounced  and  boycott^,  with  hamper  the  lejrislative  independence  of  Ireland 
the  approval  of  the  leaders  of  the  National  by  accepting  Mr.  Gladstone's  condition  that 
League.  Publicans  and  oar-owners  were  ex-  separation  should  not  be  the  result,  urging 
empted  from  the  obligation  to  boycott  by  the  English  statesmen  to  trust  the  Irish  altogether, 
local  branches  because  the  authorities  threat-  since  intense  disloyalty  and  disaffection  had 
ened  to  cancel  their  licenses.  been  the  only  outcome  of  their  timid  policy  in 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  Walsh,  the  Presi-  the  past.    In  answer  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  rea- 

deot  of  Maynooth  College,  to  be  Cardinal  Mc-  ervation  that  Irish  industry  should  not  be  pro- 

Oabe's  successor  as  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  tected  at  the  expense  of  English  mannfartures. 

Primate  of  Ireland,  dissipated  the  growing  dis-  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Irish  Parlia- 

affection  of  the  Irish  toward  the  Roman  See  ment  would  wisely  begin  its  activity  by  estab- 

that  had  alienated  many  of  the  laity  from  the  lishing  a  protective  tariff  to  foster  the  few 

Charoh  and  had  lately  spread  to  the  clergy  branches  of  industry  in  which  the  Irish  can 

and  threatened  to  end  in  a  schism.    The  Pi»pe,  excel,  but  which  have  been  crushed  by  hostile 

in  discountenancing  the  Irish  movement  long  British  legislation.     The  extension   of  local 

after  the  entire  body  of  the  Irish  clergy  had  self-government  was  approved   by  the  Irish 

gone  over  to  Parnell,  was  influenced  not  solely  leader,  but  he  would  listen  to  no  scheme  which 

by  the  small  but  powerful  body  of  English  did  not  place  the  control  of  the  police  in  the 

Catholics  and  the  representations  of  Mr.  Er-  hands  of  the  local  bodies.    After  the  elections 

rington,  the  unofficial  envoy  of  the  English  were  over,  the  English  people  were  startled  by 

Government  in  Rome,  but  by  general  political  an  intimation  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  prepared 

oonsiderationa  and  the  anti-revolutionary  poli-  to  act  with  the  Nationalists  in  securing  a  meas- 

cy  of  the  Curia  baaed  upon  the  dogmas  of  the  nre  of  home  rule  that  would  satisfy  their  na- 

Cbarch.    The  candidate  of  the  English  Gov-  tional  aspirations.    The  Tories  were  precluded 

emment  and  the  English  Roman  Catholics  was  from  offering  such  a  concession  with  the  pres- 
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ent  coroposition  of  parties  becaase  of  the  onal-  the  controversy  on  this  qnestion  the  United 

terable  opposition  of  tlie  Irish  Conservatives.  States  was  frequently  adduced,  on  the  atrengtii 

Th»  political  alliance  with  the  Conservatives  of  the  census  reiums,  es  a  country  in  wliich 

was  kept  up  in  the  electoral  campaign.    On  illiteracy  prevails.    They  ridiculed  and  picked 

Nov.  28  a  raanifeitto  was  issued  in  the  name  of  to  pieces  Mr.  Chamberlain^s  socialistic  projects, 

the  National  League,  advising  all  Irish  voters  but  did  not  allow  him  to  raise  a  distinct  issue 

in  Great  Britain  to  vote  for  the  Conservative  on  the  laml  question,  or  on  that  of  the  reform 

candidates.    The  sins  of  the  Liberal  party,  es-  of  taxation  except  in  regard  to  land-taxes.   The 

pecially  those  committed  against  Ireland,  were  repugnance  to  state  socialism,   which   is   as 

denounced  in  Si'athing  terms.    The  three  or  strong  among  the  body  of  the  Tory  party  as 

four  English  Radicals  who  stood  by  the  Irish  among  the  Moderate  Liberals,  was  not  echoed 

uarty  in  the  late  Parlhtment  were  the  only  by  the  spokesmen  of  the  campaign,  who  left  it 


English  tical  wisdom  and  a  more  conservative  regard 
constituencies  containing  a  large  Irish  popula-  for  the  sacredness  of  property,  for  the  creation 
tiou  was  abandoned  in  most  of  the  boroughs,  of  a  peasant  proprietfu^,  and  the  improvement 
but  in  one  the  Pamellite  candidate  was  sue-  of  the  condition  of  the  labonng-eiasses.  The 
cessfuL  In  Ireland  the  League  organization  sections  of  the  liberal  party  led  by  Mr.  Cham- 
asenmed  complete  control  of  the  nominations,  berlain.and  Lord  Uartington,  respectively,  en- 
easily  overcoming  the  opposition  that  was  gaged  in  open  hostility  and  rivalry  nntU  Mr. 
raised  in  one  or  two  districts.  Mr.  Callan,  Gladstone  induced  the  former  to  hold  back 
Mr.  O'Donnell,  and  Mr.  0'6ullivan,  of  the  ad-  some  of  his  radical  theoriea,  and  the  party 
vanced  wing  of  the  party,  who  had  sometimes  managers  compelled  rival  Liberal  candidates  in 
rebelled  against  the  parliamentary  lead  of  Mr.  doubtful  districts  to  allow  arbitrators  to  make 
Parnell,  were  left  off  the  ticket.  Mr.  Callan,  a  selection  between  them.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who  set  up  as  an  opposition  candidate,  accused  who  took  no  part  in  the  early  part  of  the  can- 
Mr.  Pamell  of  intimidating  voters,  and  threat-  vass  on  account  of  an  ailment  of  the  vocal 
ened  to  dispute  the  election  of  Col.  Nolan,  the  organs,  and  was  absent  on  a  health  tonr  in 
elected  member  for  hia  district.  The  League  Scotland  and  Norway,  issued  in  September  a 
ticket  swept  the  country,  every  province  but  manifesto,  in  which  he  defended  his  adminis- 
Ulster  returning  a  solid  delegation  of  Parnell-  tration,  though  admitting  mistakes  in  the  Soa- 
ites^  The  Irish  Liberals  and  the  Moderate  dan,  and  advocated  the  projects  approved  by 
Home -Rulers  disappeared  from  Parliament,  the  Modern  te  Liberals,  such  as  the  enfranchise- 
In  Ulster  eighteen  Orange  Tories  were  elected;  ment  of  the  soil,  the  establishment  of  local 
hut  the  majority  of  the  connties  of  that  prov-  government  the  registration  and  easy  transfer 
ince  fell  in  line  with  the  League.  of  land,  the  equalization  of  taxation  on  land 
The  Hedanl  OuipalgB* — ^The  Conservatives  and  personal  property,  and  severer  measores 
went  into  the  contest  without  a  coniprehensive  against  obstruction  in  Parliament.  Some  of 
programme,  relying  upon  the  diplomatic  blun-  the  Radical  schemes,  snch  as  the  abolition  of 
ders  and  military  failures  of  the  Lil>erals  and  school  fees,  disestablishment,  and  the  reform 
their  wasteful  financial  administration  to  pro-  of  the  House  of  Lords,  he  spoke  of  as  ulterior 
dnce  a  Tory  reaction.  The  division  in  the  subjects  of  legislation  or  discussion  without 
Liberal  ranks  was  in  their  favor ;  yet,  instead  indicating  his  own  views,  except  in  eqaivocal 
of  seeking  a  coalition  with  the  Whigs,  they  and  non-committal  phrases.    In  November  Mr. 

f  referred  to  maintain  the  alliance  with  the  Gladstone  assumed  personal  control  of  the  can- 

rish  party.    Mr.  Chamberlain  came  ont  early  ya^s,  and  delivered  two  of  his  great  speeches 

with  a  Radical  prooramme  embracing  f^ee  edu-  in  Midlothian. 

cation,  laborers^  allotments,  parodied  as  con-  TiM  Land  (iMillia.--- One  of  the  foremost  qnee- 
stitnting  a  promise  of  three  acres  and  a  cow  to  tionsin  practical  politics  on  which  action  in  the 
all  the  new  voters,  the  abolition  of  entails,  the  next  Parliament  is  expected  is  that  of  land  re- 
disestablishment  of  the  Church,  and  direct  form  in  Great  Britain.  Owing  to  the  embar- 
taxation.  The  Whigs  declared  against  all  the  rassments  of  land-owners  and  farmers,  caused 
Radical  propositions,  and  appealed  for  party  by  the  sinking  in  the  price  of  grain  and  other 
nnity  and  a  campaiirn  without  a  platform  on  produce,  due  to  foreign  competition,  all  parties 
the  strength  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  name,  declaring  advocate  changes  of  one  kind  or  another  in  the 
that  his  umbrella  was  wide  enough  to  cover  all  feudal  land  laws  of  Great  Britain,  which  nntil 
shades  of  Liberalism,  and  that  ^*  the  old  pilot "  lately  were  defended  by  the  ConservatiTes  ai 
would  safelv  guide  them  as  before.  The  Con-  the  indestructible  basis  of  the  social  and  po- 
servatives  allowed  the  Tory  Democrats  to  give  licioal  institutions  of  England.  The  relief  of 
the  cue  to  the  campaign  arguments.  They  raised  landed  property  from  its  peculiar  burden,  the 
a  protest  against  disestablishment  in  England,  local  rates,  and  the  imposition  of  an  equal 
which  was  not  made  an  immediate  issue  by  the  share  of  these  taxes  for  public  charity,  ednca- 
Radicals^  but  only  independent  Tories  resisted  tion,  etc.,  on  personal  property,  has  bc«n,  while 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Scottish  Church,  the  Tories  were  out,  one  of  their  chief  legisla- 
They  objected  to  making  the  schools  free.    In  tive  demands.    This  cry  was  made  lesa  of  now 
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because  of  its  nnpopolarity  with  the  detnoo*  of  controlling  parliamentary  elections.  The 
racy,  re-eDforce<l  by  the  new  electorate.  The  change  in  the  electoral  laws  has  deprived  these 
benefit  would,  moreover,  fail  to  redeem  from  properties  of  their  principal  value.  These  cot- 
their  financial  entanglements  the  large  mass  of  tiige  properties  no  rich  man  now  cares  to  hold, 
entailed  and  settled  estates  that  were  unable  to  while  no  poor  man  can  pay  the  heavy  charges 
meet  their  current  charges.  The  agitation  for  for  conveyancing  in  addition  to  the  price  of  the 
the  restoration  of  the  corn  laws,  whether  coup-  land.  There  are  many  small  farms  in  the  vicin- 
lod  with  the  protection  of  British  manufactures,  ity  of  towns  which  the  tenants  would  purchase 
or  yoked  with  a  patriotic  imperialistic  scheme  if  they  could  be  easily  transferred  from  one 
for  a  customs  onion  with  the  colonies,  had  failed  owner  to  another;  but  these  petty  farmers 
to  obtain  sufiioient  popular  support  to  be  in-  have  a  dread  of  parchment  deeds  which  cost 
scribed  on  the  Tory  banners,  ihe  Conserva-  them  much  trouble  and  expense,  and  will  en- 
tives  were  at  the  end  of  their  projects  for  the  tail  additional  trouble  and  expense  upon  their 
direct  benefit  of  the  landlord  class,  and  hence  family  after  their  death.  The  larger  farmers 
looked  to  their  opponents  for  proposals  for  the  liave  little  motive  to  become  proprietors  at 
extraction  of  crippled  land-owners  from  per-  present,  as  much  of  the  corn-land  is  rented  for 
plexities  that  reacted  on  the  general  welfare.  £1  an  acre,  which  is  only  5  per  cent,  on  the 
With  regard  to  the  Radical  demand  for  *^free  estimated  average  value  of  tlie  improvements, 
land,^'  American  competition  has  wrought  a  The  simplification  of  land-transfers  by  doing 
remarkable  change  in  the  noli  me  tangere  atti-  away  with  settlements  and  entails,  and  by  the 
tude  taken  by  the  aristi»craoy  in  Stuart  Mill's  substitution  of  a  simple  registration  of  title  for 
times.  The  land-owners  as  a  class  are  now  the  intricate  formalities  designed  by  lawyers  to 
desirous  of  complete  freedom  of  sale.  The  prevent  instead  of  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of 
great  Conservative  lawyer,  Lord  Cairns,  in  the  land,  are  the  means  by  which  many  expect  with 
Settled  Estates  Act  of  1882  a uietly  revolution-  Mr.  Gosohen  that  land  will  become  as  salable 
ized  the  principle  of  entail  Under  the  old  law  as  consols,  so  that  '^the  living  hand''  siiall 
entailed  property  could  not  be  alienated  by  a  '^  grasp  the  living  soil."  The  process  of  draft- 
present  owner  without  the  consent  of  all  the  ing  deeds  is  now  a  work  of  months,  and  the 
parties  in  remainder,  that  is,  usoally,his  heir  and  cost  to  each  party  to  a  sale  is  equal  to  5  per 
the  next  in  descent  after  the  immediate  heir.  cent,  of  the  parchase-money.  The  fees  of  the 
The  tenant  for  life  would  thus  have  to  wait  land-brokers  with  their  charges  for  plans,  ad- 
for  his  grandsim,  not  yet  born  at  the  time  of  vertisements,  etc.,  amount  to  5  per  cent.  Thus 
the  settlement,  to  arrive  at  full  age,  and  then  15  per  cent,  of  the  capital  value  of  the  proper- 
obtain  the  consent  of  both  sim  and  grandson  ty  must  be  paid  to  the  intermediaries  of  a  sale. 
befi>re  selling  any  portion  of  the  hereditarj  A  record  of  deeds,  such  as  is  customary  in 
estateu  Wliether  land  was  settled  at  the  com-  America,  is  kept  in  the  counties  of  York,  and 
ingofageorthemarria:?eof  the  heir,  or  devised  Middlesex,  under  acts  of  Parliament  of  the 
by  will,  nothing  short  of  an  act  of  Parliament  reign  of  Anne.  The  advocates  of  reform  pre- 
couhl  permit  a  deviation  from  the  exact  terms  fer  the  Australian  system,  in  which  a  registra- 
of  the  trust,  though  the  interests  of  all  par-  tion  of  title,  with  a  description  of  the  parcel 
ties  suffered.  Lord  Oairns's  act  enables  a  ten-  conveyed,  takes  the  place  of  deeds  and  all  other 
ant  for  life  to  sell  any  part  or  the  whole  of  an  formsJities,  an  opportunity  being  first  given  by 
estate,  with  the  exception  of  the  mansion  and  advertisement  for  contesting  a  disputed  title. 
demesne,  provided  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  are  Leases,  mortgages,  and  incumbrances  would 
applied,  not  for  his  own  use,  but  in  paying  off  be  registered  in  like  manner,  and  descriptions 
mortgages,  improving  lands,  or  otherwise  Tor  would  follow  the  ordnance-survey  map,  not 
the  benefit  of  the  remainder*man  according  to  yet  completed  for  the  whole  of  England, 
the  trost  deed.  The  house  and  park  may  also  Facility  of  transfer  is  not,  under  the  present 
be  sold,  with  the  approval  of  the  ooart.  The  conditions  of  agriculture,  expected  to  create 
Radical  opponents  of  the  custom  of  entail  the  peasant  proprietary  which  was  the  ideal  of 
would  go  further,  and  forbid  the  practice  of  former  assailants  of  feudal  customs.  TheRadi- 
binduig  np  land  for  three  lives,  and  dissolve  oals  are  not  satisfied  with  a  reform  that  will 
existing  trusts  of  estates  in  remainder.  The  merely  transfer  the  soil  from  the  hands  of  one 
Settled  Estates  Act  had  very  little  effect,  partly  class  of  rich  men  into  those  of  the  more  opu- 
beoanse  the  limited  owners  of  estates  had  no  lent  newly  rich.  Henry  George's  idea  of  the 
interest  to  sell  except  the  onselfish  one  of  confiscation  of  rent  is  the  property  of  theo- 
benefiting  the  fiimiiy  estate  when  the  rental  rists;  yet  his  doctrine  has  made  an  impression 
was  impaired  by  disposing  of  a  part,  partly  on  politios,  as  evinced  by  the  demand  tliat  new 
because  there  was  no  market  for  large  estates,  burdens  should  be  imposed  on  land-owners, 
and  partly  because  of  the  delays  and  expenses  notwithstanding  their  losses  and  perplexities, 
attending  the  sale  and  transfer  of  real  estate.  All  Radical  land  theories  now  have  a  socialistic 
The  latter  difflonlty  most  affects  small  proper-  tendency.  The  farming  class,  impoverished  by 
ties,  of  which  'there  are  a  vast  number,  run  bad  seasons,  cattle-diseases,  low  prices,  and 
down  and  neglected,  waiting  for  purchasers,  high  rents,  as  the  actual  workers  of  the  soil. 
In  the  times  of  their  prosperitv,  land-own-  are  deemed  a  class  better  worth  preserving 
ers  bonght  up  40«.  freeholds,  for  the  sake  than  the  landlords.     A  large  section  of  the 
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Radical  party  desire  to  extend  some  of  the  the  great  inheritance  of  the  coinmnnity — vith 
principles  of  the  Irish  land  laws  to  Great  Brit-  the  right  to  a  part  of  the  land  of  his  birth.'* 
ain,  and  secure  for  the  tenant-farmers  of  Eng-  The  democracy  intend  to  deal  more  radically 
land  and  Scotland  benefits  in  the  direction  of  with  city  property  than  with  agricultural  land, 
the  ^^  three  F's."  Although  some  landlords  They  want  the  landlords  to  bear  a  large  share 
spend  largely  in  improvements,  the  average  of  the  expense  of  the  great  work  of  providing 
amount  is  not  such  as  to  entitle  them  to  the  decent,  sanitary,  and  comfortable  dwellings  for 
credit  they  have  claimed  on  this  score.  Sir  the  artisan  population.  The  great  bnlk  of  the 
James  Oaird  estimates  the  annnal  expenditure  ground  is  let  on  building  leases.  The  lease- 
for  tiie  whole  of  Great  Britain  at  £2,000,000,  holders  have  to  pay  all  assessments  for  public 
while  the  rental  is  £67,000,000  and  the  capital  improveiuents  and  increased  rat€s  and  taxes, 
value  of  the  soil  £2,000,000,000.  The  sympa-  At  the  expiration  of  the  leaae,  the  bniidings 
thies  of  the  Radical  party  are  still  more  actively  erected  revert  to  the  landlord.  Mr.  Broad- 
enlisted  on  behalf  of  the  agricultural  laborer,  hurst  brought  forwiurd  a  bill  to  enable  lease- 
A  bill  introduced  by  Jesse  Collings  prc»vides  holders  to  purchase  the  fee  simple  of  lands  on 
for  the  restitution  of  all  common  lands,  wastes,  which  they  have  built,  capitalixed  on  the  basis 
roadsides,  and  other  inclosures  and  encroach-  of  the  value  at  the  beginning  of  the  lease, 
ments  that  have  been  made  hince  1800,  such  Others  propose  to  tax  vacant  property  at  the 
lands  to  be  placed  in  trust  of  the  local  authori-  same  rate  as  improved  property.  Building- 
ties  for  the  benefit  of  the  laboring-classes  of  leases  are  almost  mvariably  loaded  with  tronb- 
the  districts  in  which  they  are  found.  The  de-  lesome  and  onerous  covenants,  which  Mr. 
mand  for  the  creation  of  a  peasant  proprietary  Broadhurst  and  his  fellow-reformers  propose 
was  revived.  Tiie  restoration  of  the  small  cul-  to  cancel  by  act  of  Parliament.  The  Govem- 
tivator  in  England  would  be  in  some  respects  nient  made  inquiries  through  its  consular  agents 
an  economic  advantage,  although  on  the  whole  with  regard  to  the  customs  in  Continental  coun- 
large  farming  is  conceded  to  be  the  most  pro-  tries.  The  replies  showed  that  in  all  the  cities 
dnctive.  A  good  part,  at  least,  of  the  £12,-  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  owners  usually 
000,000  worth  of  butter,  £5,000,000  worth  of  built  on  their  own  property,  building-leases 
cheese,  £4,000,000  worth  of  potatoes  and  vege-  being  scarcely  known,  except  in  Paris,  and 
tables,  and  £3,000,000  worth  of  poultry  and  covenants  unheard  of. 

eggs,  now  imported  from  abroad  every  year.  The  Goiaiil  Bedink— The  results  of  the  ear- 
might  then  be  produced  in  Great  Britain.  The  Her  polling  showed  large  Conservative  gaina  In 
conversion  of  arable  land  into  pasture,  and  the  the  metropolis  and  Lancashire.  The  new  conn- 
increase  of  game-preserves,  were  offenses  for  ty  electors  were  attracted  by  the  doctrines 
which  the  land-owners  were  called  to  account  the  Radicals,  and  cast  their  votes  against  the 
by  democratic  opinion.  Homes  and  allotments  party  of  the  land-owners.  Yet  the  Liberals 
must  be  provided  for  the  displaced  laborers  were  disappointed  in  their  expectation  of  re- 
new migrating  into  the  overcrowded  labor  turning  immediately  to  power  with  n  clear  ma- 
markets  of  the  cities.  The  wretched  hovels  Jority  over  the  Tories  and  Parnellites  com- 
with  a  single  room,  in  wliich  large  families  bined.  The  result  of  the  Irish  elections  proved 
huddle  together,  must  be  replaced  by  decent  beyond  question  that  the  Irish  Parliamentary 
cottages  with  a  garden-plot  attached.  Pro-  party  represents  the  wishes  of  the  entire  Irish 
posals  for  providing  such  allotments  out  of  the  people,  and  gave  Mr.  Parnell  a  stronger  control 
rates  were  drafted  into  a  bill.  Some  seek  to  than  before  over  the  balance  of  parties  in  Par- 
couple  this  scheme  with  a  plan  for  securing  a  liament.  The  question  of  home  rule  was  thos 
fairer  rating  of  the  mansions  and  pleasure- parks  made  a  foremost  issue  in  the  next  session^  but 
of  the  aristocracy  by  having  the  ratable  valu-  parties  were  left  in  a  state  of  unstable  eqni- 
ation  declared  by  owners,  at  the  risk  of  seeing  librinm.  The  Salisbury  Cabinet  remained  as 
theirproperty  expropriated  at  their  own  rating  before,  a  provisional  minii^try.  The  pressure 
by  the  local  authorities,  and  partitioned  among  of  the  demand  for  home  rule  would  lead  to 
peasant  purchasers.  The  democracy  demand  new  combinations,  which  might  be  favorable 
that  all  waste  lands  and  all  lands  used  for  sport-  or  adverse  to  Irish  wishes,  might  return  II  r. 
ing  purposes  should  be  imnie<liate1y  taken  in  Gladstone  to  power,  or  firmly  establish  Lord 
hand  and  allotted  among  the  peasantry.  The  Salisbury,  and  might  result  in  the  asoenden- 
extreme  Radicals  propose  also  that  a  limit  cy  of  the  Radicals,  or  in  an  era  of  Conserva- 
shonld  be  fixed  to  the  accumulation  of  land  by  tive  reaction.  The  Lil>erals  in  the  new  Parlia- 
individuals  and  corporations.  The  abolition  of  ment  outnumber  the  Conservatives  by  100  out- 
the  game  laws  was  demanded  in  no  uncertain  side  of  Ireland.  They  carried  244  seats  in 
tone.  Mr.  Chamberlain  struck  the  key-note  of  England.  27  in  Wales,  and  62  in  Scotland,  a 
the  land  question  in  a  series  of  speeches  deliv-  total  of  888.  The  Conservatives  won  220  seat« 
ered  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  which  ere-  in  England,  8  in  Wales,  10  in  Scotland,  and  18 
ated  a  sensation  by  their  socialistic  tone.  Tie  in  Ireland,  making  their  total  251,  The  Na- 
proclaimed  the  supreme  right  of  the  people  to  tionalists  carried  85  seats  in  Ireland  and  1  in 
the  soil,  and  referred  ominously  to  the  period  England,  giving  tliero  86  votes.  The  Conserve 
when  ^^  every  man  was  bom  into  the  world  atives  and  Parnellites  together  had  a  majority 
with  natural  rights — with  a  right  to  a  share  in  of  4  votes. 
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He  MaateSi — ^Tbe  Gladstone  ministrj,  which  cates  arfi^ae  that,  while  foreign  countries  have 
took  office  with  the  professed  objects  of  cur-  closed  their  doors  against  British  products  and 
tailing  the  foreign  and  colonial  responsibilities  import  less  and  less  of  them  every  year,  the 
of  the  British  Government  and  retrenching  colonies  can,  and,  notwithstanding  their  own 
the  expenditures  incident  to  an  imperial  policy,  protective  tariffs,  do  consume  increasing  qnan- 
did  far  more  than  the  Disraeli  aamtnistration  titles  of  British  manufactured  goods.  They 
to  multiply  colonial  interests  and  expand  the  can  produce  the  food  and  raw  materials  re- 
empire,  and  left  to  its  successors  the  task  of  quired  in  Great  Britain,  and  possess  millions 
balancing  a  budget  swelled  to  £100,000,000  by  of  square  miles  of  undeveloped  soil  for  the  em- 
its foreij^n  adventures.  Lord  Derby,  a  con-  ployment  of  British  emigrants  who  can  no 
vinced  advocate  of  the  Liberal  idea  of  colonial  longer  find  occupation  at  home.  If  reciprocity 
independence,  was,  during  his  direction  of  the  with  the  colonies  were  established,  it  is  thought 
ministry  of  colonial  affairs,  repeatedly  driven  that  the  great  and  growing  colonial  trade 
to  reverse  his  decisions  and  assume  new  impe-  would  reach  a  magnitude  that  would  render 
rial  liabilijties.  The  Colonial  Council,  composed  the  commerce  of  Europe  and  the  United  States 
of  the  Agents-General  of  the  Colonies,  has  almost  indifferent  to  British  manufacturers, 
grown  into  a  consultative  body  on  which  the  The  total  imports  from  British  colonial  pos- 
Colonial  Office  depends  for  advice  in  all  im-  sessions  in  1883  amounted  to  £98,681,606 ; 
portant  matters,  and  goes  far  to  realize  tlie  idea  from  foreign  countries,  £828,210,074 ;  the  ex- 
of  imperial  federation.  The  Liberal  Cabinet  ports  to  British  possessions,  £90,400,921 ;  to 
added  to  the  empire  the  whole  of  the  native  foreign  countries,  £216,030^149.  The  exports 
territories  of  South  Africa,  excepting  the  strip  to  foreign  countries  have  decreased,  since  1873, 
on  the  west  coast  which  they  were  compelled  £24,820,909,  and  the  exports  of  British  and 
to  concede  to  Germany.  The  new  British  Irish  products  to  foreign  countries  £82,614,- 
pos»essions  in  this  quarter  include  Bechuana-  211.  During  this  period  the  exports  to  British 
land  and  the  Kalihari  region,  Bosutoland,  Pon-  colonies  and  possessions  have  increased  £19,- 
doland,  Zulnland,  and  Amatongaland.  On  the  263,214,  and  of  the  increase  £17,149,081  was 
west  coast  of  Africa  the  whole  lower  Niger  in  British  and  Irish  products.  The  largest 
valley  was  taken  under  British  protection.  In  trade  is  with  the  great  Australian,  American, 
the  Pacific  a  colony  started  in  North  Borneo,  and  South  African  colonies,  with  a  total  popu- 
by  a  company  of  British  adventurers,  was  first  lation  of  about  10,000,000,  mainly  of  British 
taken  under  British  protection.  After  allow-  extraction.  The  imports  from  this  group  of 
iiig  Germ  my  to  establish  herself  in  Papua  and  colonies  amounted  in  1883  to  £49,003,426,  the 
neighboring^  islands  and  annexing  60,000  square  exports  to  them  to  £46,701,882;  the  imports 
miles  of  the  island  to  the  British  Empire,  the  from  the  minor  colonies  and  possessions  to 
Government  yielded  to  the  damdr  of  the  Aus-  £8,622,616,  the  exports  to  them  to  £10,667,- 
tralians  and  raised  the  British  fla^  over  Huon  174;  the  imports  from  India  and  Ceylon  to 
Gulf  and  the  small  islands  directly  opposite  £41,066,666,  the  exports  to  the  latter  to  £34,- 
the  new  German  possessions,  an  aot  that  in-  141,866.  Of  160,763,140  cwt.  of  grain  im- 
ten^ified  the  distrust  and  dislike  of  Germany  ported  into  Great  Britain  in  1883,  India  fur- 
toward  England,  and  raisai  a  new  diplomatic  nished  11,248,988,  Canada  6,228,066,  and  Aus- 
issue  after  the  discomfitures  of  the  Angra  Pe-  tralasia  2,790,162,  together  19.267,206  cwt., 
quefta,  the  Cameroons,  and  the  Fgi  affairs,  or  12*1  per  cent,  of  the  total.  Of  1,734,388,662 
The  continuation  of  the  railroad  over  the  Bo-  lbs.  of  raw  cotton,  India  sent  260,698,480  lbs., 
Ian  Pass  completes  the  absorption  of  the  Qnet-  and  the  British  West  Indies  and  Guiana  462,- 
tah  and  Pish  in  districts  and  neighboring  terri-  784  lbs.,  together  16  per  cent,  of  the  whole, 
tories  on  the  border  of  Afghanistan.  During  Of  the  496,946,779  lbs.  of  wool  imported,  86*7 
the  Russian  dispute  Port  Hamilton,  an  island  per  cent,  came  from  British  possessions,  Aiis- 
belonging  to  Corea,  was  occupied  without  the  tralia  supplying  361,685,606  lbs..  Cape  Colony 
permission  of  the  Corean  or  the  Chinese  Gov-  48,870,981  lbs.,  and  India  24,822,130  lbs.  Of 
ernment,  and  has  been  permanently  fitted  up  the  total  imports  of  sugar,  amounting  to  20,- 
as  a  naval  coaling-station.  It  has  an  area  of  366,627  cwt.,  8,382,757  owt,  or  16*6  per 
5i  square  miles.  The  conquest  and  annexation  cent.,  came  from  the  British  East  and  West 
of  independent  Bnrmah  was  left  to  be  aocom-  Indies,  Mauritius,  and  Natal.  Of  6,609,942 
plished  by  the  succeeding  ministry.  loads  of  wood,  1,534.666,  or  23*2  per  cent., 

The  Tories  were  disa|>po]nted  in  the  results  came  from  British  North  America.    Of  222,- 

of  the  fair-trade  agitation,  and  were  unable  to  262,431  lbs.  of  tea,  India  snppli^  59,252,436, 

make  that  question,  on  which  their  own  party  or  21*1  per  cent. 

was  still  divided,  a  prominent  issue  in  the        The  cost  of  the  colonies  to  Great  Britain  is 

electoral   canvass.     The   latest   protectionist  about  £2,000,000  a  year,  more  than  half  of 

scheme  is  that  of  a  tariff  union  with  the  oolo-  which  is  expended  on  the  nine  general  naval 

niea,  combining  the  idea  of  retaliation  against  and  military  stations. 

foreign  tariffs  and  protection  of  British  agri-        The  extent,  population,  revenue,  expendi- 

enltnre  and  manufactures,  embraced  in  the  tare,  commerce,  and  navigation  of  the  colo- 

programme  of  fair  trade,  with  that  of  a  closer  nies  and  dependencies  of  Great  Britain,  as  far 

political  union  with  the  colonies.    Its  advo-  as  reported,  are  given  in  the  following  table : 
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FOSSEBSIONS. 


HeIip»laDd. 
Gibraltar... 
AialU 


Aim, 
m^,  mllai 


Total  Europe. 


Cyprus 

India 

Ceyloo 

Btralts  Settlements. 

Hong-Kong 

Andaman  Islands.  . 
Nicobar  Islands.... 

Labuan  

North  Eiomeo 

Aden 

Peilm 


Total  Asia*. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria. 

Queensland 

South  Australia  

Western  Australia 

Tasmania. 

New  Zealand 

Fiji  Islands. 

Rotumah 

New  Guinea  and  adjacent  islands 
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4,800 

877,959 

S4.702 

1,446 

82 

«,ft08 

«S4 

80 

82,009 
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Total  AustMlsslat. 


Cape  Colony  and  der«ndeneies.. 

Natal 

Sierra  Leftne 

Gambia 

Gold  Coast 

LafTOS 

St  Helena. 

Mauritius  and  dependendeii 

Ascensiun 

Zulu  Reservation 

Bechuanaland 

WamshBay 


984,048 

809,175 

87,8S4 

668,284 

908,425 

97^920 

26.875 

104.408 

8,084 

14 

85,880 


Total  Africa  t. 


Dominion  of  Canada. 

Newfoundland 

Bermudas 

Honduras 

Bahamas 

Turlcs  Islands 

Caicos  Islands 

Jamaica. 

Cayman  Islands 

Leeward  Islands  . . . . 
Windward  Islands. . . 

Trinidad 

British  Guiana 

Falkland  Islands 

Barladoes. 


8,166,784 

242,784 

18,750 

1,000 

69 

600 

78 

47 

1,025 

84 

2,280 

184,500 

480 
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251,598 

8,470,892 

40,200 

19 

7.f62 

5,390 
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4,U8 
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706 

664 

1,754 

£5.425 

4^689 
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2,001 

18,881 

154,256 


174,688 

186,084 

901.888,897 

2,768,984 

480,000 

160,402 

14,628 

5^00 

6,298 

150.000 

84,711 

50 


205.690,659 

869,810 

981,790 

-    287.475 

808,777 

81.700 

124^220 

540,877 

129,894 

2.680 

187,500 


8,671,528 

1,249.824 

418,781 

60,546 

14,150 

408,070 

75,270 

5.059 

859,822 

27 
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2,590,999 

4,824,810 

196,411 

16,096 

27,452 

48.n21 

4.782 

1.678 
560,804 

2,400 
122.628 
146.840 
155,582 
860,011 

1,568 
171,660 


6,066,058 


218,188,877 


48 
806 


194 

70,125 

1,168 

5:9 

869 


7,675 

8,566 

8,009 
284 
568 

8,529 
107 


6.448 

620 

66 

29 

106 

51 

10 
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7,C67 

261 

81 

52 

58 

}„ 

594 

■  • 

116 
176 
458 
479 
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68 

lb4 


118 

69,418 

1,146 

602 
280 


T,4t8 

6,786 

8.511 

8.870 

240 

5S8 

8,681 

68 


6,843 

760 

77 

84 

99 

88 
11 

888 


8,988 

858 

88 

40 

55 

8 

648 

•  • 

115 
276 
464 
469 


890 


8,184 
68 


80,182 
2S826 
16.570 
16,511 

861 

8,885 

89,574 

854 


20.811 

2,6:4 

68 


6 
754 


88,014 

828 

6 

•  • 

49 


1,258 

•  • 

€6 

48 

669 

812 
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82,751 


885 

66,M9 

4,589 

18,608 
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20,960 

17.748 

6)288 

6,810 

516 

1.882 

7,974 

451 


6,6S1 

1,751 

484 

218 

883 

615 

56 

2,760 


87,568 

1,008 

289 

209 

288 

86 

1,593 

•  • 

4  T 

1,676 

8,668 

8,226 

56 


21,951 


819 

84.527 

8.  81 

18,765 


68 


4,884 

882 
448 
208 
864 
504 
14 
8,880 


20,486 

1,471 

91 

8(MI 

148 

88 

1,469 

•  * 

574 

1,769 

2.687 

8,178 

65 


tkooMutda 


9.r4i 

9,619 


846 

T,r/T8 
8,4-27 
5.-96 
6,«« 


47 


19.886 

•  • 

16.8^8 

•  • 

6,276 

6£3 

4,^88 

•  * 

447 

8SS 

1,7«1 

4H 

7,005 

l,0f.2 

858 

189 

1,W8 
464 

«h7 
161 

81r7 

8SW 
119 
646 


7.9T8 
tSO 
it* 
210 
260 


800 

1.117 

1,648 

981 

648 

87 


*  Not  Including  the  Kuiia  Muria  Islands,  Mosha,  Kamaran,  and  Keeling  Islands,  the  total  area  of  which  is  less  than  one 
idred  souare  miles, 
t  Not  Inchidinff  the  Chatham  Ishmds,  Norfollc  Island,  and  the  iaiands  of  Auckland.  Lord  Howe,  CafoSne,  Staxbnek,  Mai- 


den, and  Fanning.    The  natives  of  Australia,  estimated  at  65,000,  and  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealaiid,  numbering  44,000,  are  not 
Included. 

X  Not  Inelnding  Tristan  da  Cunha.  New  Amsterdam,  and  St  Paul,  nor  the  annexed  Niger  districts,  tke  oeoopled  dis- 
trict on  the  Bed  Sea  coast,  and  the  x»r jtectoratvs  established  on  the  southeast  coast,  extending  fhun  Fort  £tiiabeth  to  Dela> 
goaBay. 

« 

ttEBCE,  a  kingdom  in  sontheastem  Europe.  Am  aid  PapvlatlMk — The  extent  of  the  king- 

The  legislative  aathoritj  resides  in  a  single  don),  including  5,170  square  inilee  in  TheKsaijr, 

Chamber.    The  deputies  are  elected  by  uni-  ceded  by  Turkey  in  1881,  is  25,111   square 

versal  suffrage  for  four  years.    Voting  is  by  miles;  the  number  of  inhabitanta«  mcoording 

ballot    Deputies  are  paid.    The  reigning  King  to  the  latest  enumeration,  1,979,458.   The  |k^ 

is  Georgios  I,  son  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  ulation  increased  between  1870  and  1879  at 

bom  Dec.  24,  1845,  and  elected  King  of  the  the  rate  of  1*87  per  oent.  per  annum.    The 

Hellenes  in  1868,  after  the  expulsion  of  Otto,  number  of  births  in  1882  was  48,157;  of  deaths, 
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82,194 ;  of  marriages,  11,186.   Athens,  the  cap-  The  navy  consisted  in  1885  of  a  small  iron- 

ital,  bad  84,903  inbabitaots  in  1884.  clad  corvette  and  an  armored  gunboat,  two 

€«iiBcrce«— The  total  value  of  the  imports  in  unarmored  corvettes,  two  gunboats  armed  with 
1883  was  $27,267,000;  of  the  exports,  $18,-  26-ton  guns,  and  nine  smaller  ones,  nineteen 
572,000.  The  principal  imports  were  cereals,  torpedo-boats,  a  torpedo  depot-ship,  besides 
of  the  value  of  $5,200,000 ;  and  textiles,  of  the  torpedo-launches,  trunsports,  gunboats  in  seo- 
valae  of  $6,200,000.  The  chief  article  of  ex-  tions,  and  other  vessels.  There  were  building 
port  is  currants,  valued  in  1883  at  $9,644,000,  four  coast-guards  and  six  cruisers.  The  con- 
alter  which  come  olive-oil,  lead,  and  wine.  struction  of  four  ironclads  of  6,000  tons^  dis- 

The  merchant  navy  in  the  beginning  of  1885  placement  was  authorized.    For  additions  to 

contained  74  steamers,  of  83,318  tons;   and  the  fleet,  40,000,000  francs  of  the  loan  of  1883 

3,164  sailing- vessel;*,  of  239,361  tons;  besides  were  set  aside.    The  navy  was  manned  in  1885 

6,000  coasting-vessels.    The  tonnage  that  en-  by  2,610  officers  and  men. 

tered  the  PirsBus  in  1888  was  1,558,430  tons,  of  FlUMes. — The  estimated  revenue  for  1884 

which  582,359  tons  were  Greek,  838,780  Aus-  was  86,122,950  drachmas  or  francs,  of  which 

trian,  and  126,566  British.  9,815,000  were    derived  from    direct   taxes, 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  amounted  23,500,000  from  indirect  taxes,  and  the  rest 

to  $920,492  in  1884.  They  consisted  almost  ex-  from  royalties,  national  property,  and  other 

clusively  of  currants,  of  which  18.1 14  tonn  were  sources.  The  estimated  expenditures  amounted 

shipped  to  the  United  States  in  1884.    The  di-  to  85,814,598  francs,  of  which  28,009,043  francs 

rect  imports  from  the  United  States  were  con-  were  required  for  interest  on  the  internal  debt, 

fined  to  the  petroleum  imports  now  made  on  and  20,216,109  francs  were  devoted  to  mili- 

govemnient  account.  tary  purposes.    There  has  been  a  deficit  nearly 

The  land  is  held  principally  by  a  few  great  every  year  since  the  establishment  of  the  king- 
proprietors.  The  wheat  product  in  the  older  dom.  Daring  the  ministry  of  Trikoupis  the 
portions  of  the  kingdom  is  .about  84,000,000  deficit  for  three  years  was  87,000,000  francs, 
bushels;  the  Indian-corn  product,  21,700,000  The  foreign  debt  consists  of  old  loans  amount- 
bushels.  A  large  part  of  tne  surface  is  planted  ing  to  40,007,432  francs.  The  internal  debt 
to  the  Zante  currant  The  rich  district  of  amounted  in  1884  to  487,268,429  francs,  not 
Thessaly,  annexed  in  1881,  pro<lnoe8  21,700,-  including  a  loan  of  20,000,000  francs  author- 
000  bushels  of  wheat  and  large  crops  of  oats  ized  for  roads  in  1882,  one  of  12,000,000  francs 
and  barley.  for  railroads  in  Thessaly,  the  Hellenic  portion 

Raflrtads* — ^The  length  of  railroads  open  to  of  the  Ottoman  debt,  and  other  liabilities  that 

traffic  in  1884  was  107  miles.    In  1882  a  scheme  swelled  the  total  to  about  700,000,000  francs, 

was  adopted  for  the  construction  of  435  miles  The  latest  loan  was  ii^sned  in  1888  and  1884, 

of  railroads.     Lines  in  Thessaly,  and  parts  of  for  the  amount  of  170,000,000  francs.  To  cover 

lines  from  Athens  to  Gorinth,  and  from  Corinth  the  expenses  of  mobilization  in  the  Balkan 

to  Patras,  and  to  Nanplia,  have  been  built,  crisis  of  1885  a  loan  of  100,000,000  francs  was 

The  line  from  Athens  to  Laurium,  where  the  autliorized  in  December, 

lead-mines  are  situated,  87  miles  in  length,  was  The  operation  of  resuming  specie  payments 

completed  in  June,  1885.  was  successfully  eflTeated  in  1885.    To  meet 

FMts   aid   Tdfi^pbSi — The  post-office  for-  the  augmented  expenses  of  the  Govenment, 

wanled  8,275,662  inland  and  1,788^298  foreign  taxation  was  greatly  increased,  and  a  new  cus- 

letters  in  1882.    The  telesraph  lines,  including  toms  tariff  went  into  force  Dec.  1,  1884,  which 

cables,  had  a  length  of  8,720  miles  at  the  end  increased  largely  the  duties,  particularly  on 

of  1884.    The  Eastern  Telegraph  Cotnpany  hHS  luxuries;  though  on  machinery,  manufactured 

laid  submarine  lines  between  the  most  impor-  metals,  and  other  articles  of  utility,  the  rates 

tant  islands  and  the  mainland,  and  between  were  lowered.    The  Government,  on  Feb.  18, 

Patras  and  Oorinth.  1885,  assumed  a  monopoly  of  petroleum,  in 

Tie  bttain  «f  Cwrlstk  OuiL — ^Not  much  work  order  to  put  a  stop  to  smuggling.  Cigarette- 
was  done  on  the  canal,  begun  in  1882,  until  paper,  playing-cards,  and  matches  were  also 
the  beginning  of  1885,  when  large  dredging-  made  Government  monopolies.  In  order  to 
machines  were  set  in  operation.  The  length  insure  the  collection  of  tobacco  duties,  the  cnt- 
of  the  cutting  is  four  miles,  the  estimated  cost  ting  of  tobacco  was  intrusted  to  official  cutters, 
$5,000,000.  and  a  charge  of  three  francs  per  oke  collected, 

Anny  mi  Havy* — ^By  the  laws  of  1879  and  besides  forty  centimes  for  stamps.    The  new 

1882  universal  liability  to  military  service  was  taxes  produced  much  less  than  was  e<«timated, 

established.    Active  service  tor  one  year  in  and  the  financial  year  1884-^85  closed  with  a 

the  infantry  and  two  in  the  special  corps  is  hirge  deficit,  the  receipts  amounting  to  71, 800,- 

reqnired.     The  budget  of  1884  provided  for  000  drachmas,  and  the  expenditures  to  90,806,- 

a  total  force  of  80,692  officers  and  men,  with  792  drachmas. 

3,474  animals  and  64  guns.  The  war  strength  Oumgt  tf  CSsreruMit — On  Feb.  17  the  Op- 
U  72,257  men  of  all  ranks.  The  four  battalions  position  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of  a 
of  field-artillery  are  provided  with  Krupp  number  of  ministerial  delegates  to  pass  a  vote 
glims;  the  infantry  is  armed  with  the  Gras  of  censure.  The  Trikoupis  ministry  there- 
rifle,  and  the  cavalry  with  the  Gras  carbine.  upon  offered  their  resignations,  and  Delyannis 
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treated  with  the  King  regarding  the  forma-  ish  frontier  were  greatly  strengthened.     To 

tion  of  a  ministry.     The  King  was  opposed  to  provide  means  for  uiohilization  and  for  large 

the  dissolution  of  the  Chambers,   Delyannis  quantities  of  war  material  ordered  abroad,  a 

could  not  accept  office  with  a  mcgority  against  temporary  loan  was  obtained,  and  the  forcc-<i 

him,  and  Trikoupis  would  not  retain  office  paper  currency  was  reintroduced.    In   reply 

without  an  appeal  to  the  country.     The  d.ffi-  to  remonstrances  from  Great  Britain,  France, 

cully  was  arranged  by  the  ministers  resuming  and  the  other   powers,  Delyannis  said   that 

their  portfolios  and  dissolving  the  Chambers.  the  Bulgarian  union  would  absorb  thousands 

The  general  election  was  held  in  April,  and  of  Greeks,  and  recalled  the  fact  that  for  the 

resulted  in  the  return  of  only  85  Ministerial-  sake  of  preserying  peace  Greece  had  lost  part 

ists,  in  a  Chamber  of  244  members.    Instead  of  Epirus  and  Thessaly,  which  was  given  her 

of  waiting,  as  was  formerly  the  practice,  until  by  tlie  Berlin  Treaty.    The  decree  calling  out 

the  Chamber  formally  deposed  the  ministry  by  the  reserves  was  issued  Oct.  11,  and  within 

electing  a  hostile  Speaker,  Trikoupis  resigned  five  days  80,000  men  were  enrolled.    TlieMin- 

at  once,  and  Delyannis  was  called  upon  to  form  fster  of  Marine  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by 

a  Cabinet.   The  Trikoupis  ministry  lasted  three  M.  Bouboulis.    Owing  to  a  disagreement  with 

years,  while  the  duration  of  previous  adminis-  the  Minister  of  War  regarding  the  length  <i 

trations  averaged  as  many  months.    The  cause  service,  the  Ministers  of  Education  and  Jusiice 

of  the  unpopularity  of  Trikoupis,  notwithstand«  resigned,  M.  Kent oranlis  replacing  the  latter, 

ing  his  successful  management  of  the  finances  and  also  taking  charge  of  the  Ministry  of  £du- 

and  his  high  reputation  for  political  honesty,  cation  provisionally.    On  Kov.  10,  after  the 

was  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  wine  and  spirits  reassemoling  of  the  Chamber,  a  war  credit  of 

and  the  monopolies  of  petroleum  and  tobacco.  22,000,000  drachmas  was  voted,  and  one  for 

The  new  Cabinet  was  composed  of  former  as-  6,600,000  drachmas  a  few  days  later.     A  new 

sociates  of  Coumondouros.    T.  Delyannis,  the  advance  of  19,000,000  drachmas  was  obtained 

Premier,  had  previously  held  the  portfolios  of  from   the  Kational   Bank,   and  subsequentiy 

Foreign  Affairs  and  Finance.    Papa  Michalo-  16,000,000  drachmas  more  were  raised  in  the 

poulo  was  appointed  Minister  of  the  Interior ;  same  manner. 

Antonio  Mavromiohalia,  Minister  of  War,  a  The  Aaerlcui  S(li«ol  at  Atheni. — ^The  American 

post  which  he  had  held  under  Coumondouros;  School  for  Classical  Studies  has  been  presented 

Antanopoulo,  Minister  of  Justice ;  Bomas,  Min-  by  the  Government  with  a  building-site  on 

ister  of  Marine ;  and  Zygomalos,  Minister  of  Mount  Lycabettns. 

Education.  GDATEMALi,  a  republic  of  Central  America. 

UgislalioB. — The  programme  of  the  new  min-  Of  its  population,  1,276,961  in  February,  1884. 

istry  was  confined  to  the  repeal  of  the  monopo-  951,824  are  nure  whites,  and  tlie  remaining 

lies  and  measures  of  retrenchment  to  make  up  825,187  mixea  and  aborigines, 

the  loss  of  revenue.    The  legations  were  sup-  The  republic  covers  an  area  of  121,140  square 

pressed,  and  all  the  ministers  to  the  European  kilometres;  it  has  four  seaports,  viz.,  San  Jose 

courts'  were  recalled.    On  July  24  a  bill  was  de  Guatemala,  Cbamperico,  and  the  Bay  of 

passed  regulating  the  tobacco  duties  and  abol-  Oc6s  on  the  Pacific  side,  and  on  the  Atlantic 

ishingthc  monopoly  in  that  article,     llie  mo-  the  port  of  Livingston,  which  is  a  free  port 

nopoly  in  the  manufacture  of  cards,  cigarette-  for  the  importation  of  merchandise.     Another 

paper,  and  matches  was  abolished,  but  the  re-  port  is  to  be  added,  Puerto  Barrios,  on  the  Bay 

peal  of  the  petroleum  monopoly   was  post-  of  Santo  Tom&s,  so  soon  as  the  work  on  the 

poned.    The  tobacco  duty  was  reduced  from  Northern  Railway  has  progressed  sufficiently, 

three  and  a  half  to  two  drachmas  per  kilo-  Besides  these  there  are  tlie  landings  or  smaller 

gramme,  the  wine  duty  warf  lessened  one  half,  ports  of  Bar  of  the  Rio  de  los  Esclavos,  Teco- 

and  the  duty  on  petroleum  from   10  to  7  per  jate,  and  San  Luis  on  the  Pacific  and  Panzofi 

cent,  ad  valorem,  while  an  income-tax  was  in-  on  Potochie  river  (Alta  Verapaz),  which  flows 

troduced,  the  tax  on  the  profits  of  joint-stock  from  Lake  Izabal,  and  Gualan,  on  Montagua 

companies  was  raised  from  8  to  6  per  cent.,  river,  which  flows  near  the  southern  boundary 

and  the  stamp  duties  were  increased.     Re-  into  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

trenchraents  to   the   amount   of    11,000,000  fioTemwat— The  President  of  the  Republic 

drachmas  were  proposed  in  the  budget.  is  Gen.  Manuel  Lizandro  Barillas.    I'he  Cabinet 

Military  Pr«|Minti«M. — ^The  Roumelian  revo-  was  composed  of  the  following  ministers:  For- 
Intion  deranged  the  financial  plans  and  pros-  eign  Affairs  and  Public  Instruction,  Don  Angel 
pects  of  the  Government.  The  Greeks  had  Maria  Arroyo;  Interior  and  Justice,  Don  Man- 
been  excited  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  by  uel  J.  Dardon ;  Finance  and  Public  Credit,  Don 
the  ferment  in  Macedonia,  and  the  difficulties  Antonio  Aguirre ;  Public  Works,  Don  Enrique 
between  the  Cretans  and  their  governor.  The  Martinez  Sobral ;  sub-Secretary  of  War,  Don 
Greek  Government  took  the  same  ground  as  Pr^spero  Morales,  the  President  being  Minister 
King  Milan  with  regard  to  the  union  of  the  of  War  ad  interim, 

Bulgarias,  and  the  Greeks  were  not  less  eager  The  Minister  to  the  United  States  is  Sefior 

for  action  than  the  Servians.    The  mobilization  L.  A.  B&tres ;   the  Consul-Gen eral   at  Kew 

of  the  army  and  navy  was  determined  upon,  York,  Seflor  J.  Baiz.    The  United  States  Min- 

and  partially  effected.  The  forces  on  the  Turk-  ister  to  the  Central  American  republics  ool- 
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lecdvely  (resident  in  the  city  of  Guatemala)  is 
the  Hon.  H.  C.  Hall. 

Anij« — The  strength  of  the  regular  army  is 
2,180  men,  and  that  of  the  militia  is  83,229. 
Expensive  armaments  and  defalcations  to  a 
considerable  amount,  of  which  the  ez-Minis- 
ter  of  War  Barrandia  was  accused,  detected 
after  he  had  quitted  office,  had  reduced  the 
available  funds  of  the  Government  to  a  low 
ebb  at  the  time  the  new  administration  was  in- 
stalled, while  the  interruption  of  business  gen- 
erally, inseparable  from  a  state  of  war  and 
uncertaioty,  also  caused  embarrassment  to  the 
banking  institutions  of  the  country.  Hence 
President  Barillas  in  April  authorized  the  Banco 
Internacional,  Bunco  Colombiano,  and  Banco 
del  Occidente  to  suspend  specie  payments  for 
the  rest  of  the  year.  The  Governtnent  issued 
some  paper  money,  but  soon  determined  to 
withdraw  it  again  from  circulation  at  the  rate 
of  $10,000  monthly,  and  instead  procure  a 
local  loan  of  $500,000.  On  Aug.  1  the  Gov- 
ernment suspended  for  one  year  to  come  the 
payment  of  interest  on  the  internal  and  for- 
eign debt,  including  the  coupons  on  railroad 
bonds. 

Flaaaccsi— On  Jan.  1,  1885,  the  national  in- 
debtedness stood  as  follows : 

Hom«debt $4,001*898 

Foreign  debt 4,103,eJ8 

Totel |S,70B,581 

The  revenues  and  expenditures  in  1884  were 
as  follow: 

INCOMV. 

Balaoee $114,999 

DireettaxM 180,791 

Indireet  taxM 8,111,815 

Monopolies 1,887,807 

OorernineDt  iDOome 880,441 

tSnndnr  loeoTM 112.619 

Depodia 8.092,478 

Total $8318,947 

OUTLAY. 

StMa  DefMrtaient $2,418,976 

P(Mt-Offlc«andT«legfapli 187«498 

Cttypollce J52.540 

Department  of  Jastlee 2,868 

PwukMM  and  atate  aid 49,46S 

Charitab  e  InatHattoiu Ii&,ll8 

M  onldpaHtiea 5,495 

Tobaoeo  parehaaes 2,287 

Saltpeter  parehaie:}. 4,674 

Soodry  expeDdttares 1,983.980 

Home  debt «.2c*,706 


nSCAL  YEAR. 


1885 
1884 
18&8 


ImpoK  into  th* 
UoItadSuiM. 


$6,400,015 
6,161,827 
^  1 21,815 


I>oaM«tle  export 

from  ih» 
Unitwl  SlatM. 


$i,667,948 
8,064,798 
1.986,618 


Total $8,116,550 

CMwarca. — ^The  imports  and  exports  for  five 
years  have  been  as  follow,  in  thousands  of  dol- 


Import. 
Export. 


1880. 


8,0M 
4^426 


1881. 


8.665 

4,064 


1888, 


9,6.10 

8,719 


1883. 


2,081 
8,719 


1884. 


8,282 
4,988 


The  chief  export  articles  in  1884  were :  Cof- 
fee, $4,455,677;  hides  and  skios,  $157,775; 
iugar,  $151,827;  indl;To,  $7,883 ;  wool,  $9,263 : 
and  India-rubber,  $52,203.  The  American  trade 
with  Central  America  is  shown  in  the  foUow- 
iag  table: 


There  entered  the  ports  of  the  republic,  in 
1884,  272  vessels. 

The  financial  decree  of  Oct.  28  revokes  the 
previous  decree  of  July  31,  and  stipulates: 
1.  All  privileges  that  certain  treasury  notes  en- 
joyed under  the  decree  of  July  31  are  herewith 
canceled,  and  they  are  from  date  assimilated 
to  all  other  issues  thereof.  2.  All  payments 
of  duties  and  taxes  due  the  Government  will 
henceforth  have  to  be  made  in  cash.  3.  Reve- 
nues from  state  property,  and  all  other  sources, 
will  from  date  be  applied  in  preference  to  the 

Eayment  of  arrears  of  salaries ;  the  balance  will 
e  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  who  will  cause  the  treasury  firat  to 
make  therefrom  the  most  urgent  payments 
that  the  service  of  the  state  may  require. 

A  Free  Ptrt— On  Sept.  15  Oc6s  was  thrown 
open  to  traffic  as  a  free  port,  in  conformity 
with  decrees  of  June  27  and  Aug.  31,  the  free- 
dom from  duties  being  limited  to  the  free  zone 
extending  from  said  port  inland.  All  wines 
and  liquors  consumed  within  the  latter  were 
also  relieved  of  taxes.  But  the  following  goods 
were  prohibited  as  articles  of  import:  appa- 
ratus for  coining  money ;  balls  and  bullets  of 
irou  and  lead,  shells,  grenades,  cartridges,  any 
other  projectiles  of  war,  guns  and  field-pieces, 
carbines,  rifies,  and  muskets,  and  other  fire- 
arm?, obscene  books  and  pictures,  nitro  gly- 
cerin, powder,  and  other  explosives.  Mer- 
chant vesseU  calling  at  the  port  will  pay  neither 
anchorage,  tonnage,  nor  register  dues. 

Tutf  SeTl8iM,~Tbe  import  duties  by  decree 
of  Jan.  29  had  been  raised  10  per  cent,  and  on 
June  2  another  decree  raised  them  10  per  cent, 
additional,  but  the  reduction  of  the  duty  by 
one  halt' on  green  fruit,  soda,  soap,  chinaware, 
fiour,  stearine,  and  canned  provisions,  which 
had  been  decreed  on  Jan.  29,  simultaneously 
with  the  enhancement  on  other  goods,  was 
maintained  in  force  on  June  2.  On  July  31  a 
third  raising  of  the  import  duties  was  decreed, 
stipulating — 1.  The  goods  enumerated  under 
article  17  of  the  tariff  are,  dating  from  Aug.  1, 
raised  from  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  hitherto 
levied  thereon,  to  50  per  cent.  2.  The  goods 
enumerated  under  articles  18,  19,  and  20,  of 
the  same  tariff,  will  in  future  pay  75  per  cent, 
ad  valorem.  8.  The  goods  enumerated  under 
article  16  remain  as  there  stipulated,  and  the 
exceptions  under  article  15  remain  in  force.  4. 
One  half  of  the  duties  is  to  be  payable  within 
three  months  of  appraisement,  and  the  remain- 
ing half  within  six  months.  All  enhancements 
of  the  rates  of  duties  decreed  between  June  19, 
1879,  and  this  date,  are  herewith  revoked. 

A  decree  was  issued  on  Oct.  23,  again  raising 
the  duty  on  imports,  fixed  by  decree  of  July 
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81,  20  per  cent.,  this  ndditional  duty  to  be  col-  the  steamers  of  this  line  tonch  three  times  a 

lected  on  goods  arriving  by  steamer  from  Dec.  month  at  the  port  of  Livingston,  the  steamers 

15,  1885,  und  by  sailing-vessel  from  Feb.  1,  to  take  gratuitously  the  correspondence  for 

1886.    The  additional  20  per  cent,  is  to  accrue  Puerto  Cortes,  Balize,  New  Orleans,  and  New 

in  cash  to  the  International  Bank,  which  will  York,  and  pass  free  to  New  Orleans  the  agents 

pay  with  such  funds  the  creditors  of  the  state,  and  employes  of  the  Government. 

Edi€ttl«D. — There  were,  receiving  gratuitous  There  was,  fnrthermore,  in  July,  a  project 

instruction,  in  319  primary  schools  in  the  eight  on  foot  to  subsidize  lines  of  steamers  on  the 

departments  of  the  central  section  of  the  re-  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  provided  the  other  repub- 

publio  in  1883,  19,272  pupils,  taught  by  465  lies  were  willing  to  contribute  their  share.     It 

teachers  at  an  expense  during  the  year  of  $122,-  was  estimated  that  monthly  net  earnings  of 

698 ;    in  the  eastern  section  there  were  205  two  per  cent,  could  be  realized  on  such  lines, 

schools,  8,903  pupils,  212  teachers,  and  the  an-  if  they  were  economically  managed, 

nnal  expense  was  $38,159;  in  the  western  sec-  EveBto  tf  1885«— The  idea  of  cementing  the 

tion,  embracing  eight  departments,  the  number  five  comparatively  small  and  weak    Central 

of  schools  was  826,  of  pupils  11,647,  of  teach-  American  republics  intii  a  strong  Union  is  by 

ers  860,  and  the  expenditure  $69,693 ;  there  no  means  novel,  nor  is  it  believed  to  be  nn- 

were  consequently  altogether  850  schools,  89,-  popular.    The  geographical  importance  of  this 

642  pupils,  1,087  teachers,  and  the  aggregate  narrower  portion  of  tne  New  World,  since  the 

expenditure  defrayed  by  the  state  in  that  year  advent  of  steam  and  electricity,  and  since  a 

was  $241,500.     Of  private  primary   schools  canal  is  being  dug  at  a  point  where  the  two 

there  were  55,  with  198  teachers,  and  1,870  oceans  approach  each  other  nearest,  has  be^^n 

pupils;  the  expense  was  $84,154.  gaining  steadily,  and  so  has  its  strategical  and 

There  were  five  schools  devoted  to  second-  commercial  importance.    Hence  the  interest 

ary  instruction,  with  7o7  pupils  and  81    in-  attaching   to   movements  initiated   to  bring 

strnctors,  at  an  annual  expense  of  $79,628,  to-  about  such  Union.   Central  America  separated 

ward  which  the  state  contributed  $51,588.    Of  from  Mexico  in  July,  1828,  and  a  confederation 

professional  institutes,  such  as  law,  medicine,  of  th'S  five  states  was  formed.    This  existed 

and  engineering,  there  were  four,  with  forty  nntil  1889,  when  the  federation  was  dissolved, 

professors  and  138  students;  the  annual  expen-  and  each  state  adopted  an  independent  gov- 

diture  being  $24,904.    There  were  five  speciiil  emment.     Since  then  the  history  of  Central 

schools,  one  being  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  America  has  been   written  in  blood.     Wars 

music  and  declamation,  one  to  commerce,  one  and  revolutions  have  been  plentiful.    Bold  and 

for  deaf  and  dumb,  one  school  of  design,  and  ambitious  men  have  risen  up  like  mushrooms 

one  in  which  mechanics  and  the  fine  arts  are  in  a  night.    They  have  gathered  around  them 

taught.     In  these  there  were  twenty  profess-  followers    as    bloodthirsty  and   desperate   as 

ors ;  the  total  number  of  pupils  was  ^2,  and  themselves,  and  the  result  has  been  anarchy 

the  aggregate  expense  $21,726.  and  rapine.    On  Sept.  15,  1875,  Guatemala  in- 

RallrwMbs — In  June  the  Government  made  a  vited  the  four  sister  republics  to  re-establish 
contract  for  the  building  of  a  railroad  from  La  the  Union  and  bring  back  the  days  of  harmony 
Antigua  to  a  point  between  Palin  and  Amatit-  and  prosprity.  The  proposition  was  favor- 
Ian,  or  to  either  of  these  towns.  Another  con-  ably  received  at  first,  but  local  considerations 
tract  was  made  in  September,  for  the  com  pie-  and  ambitions  prevented  the  plan  from  being 
tion  of  the  Northern  Railroad  of  Guatemala,  realized.  Meanwhile  the  master  spirit  of 
for  a  term  of  ninety-nine  years,  on  the  expira-  Guatemala,  who  had  been  the  promoter  of 
tion  of  which  it  is  to  become  national  property,  the  idea.  Gen.  J.  Rufino  Barrios,  President  of 
with  all  its  rolling-stock  in  a  complete  i^tate  of  that  republic,  was  not  discouraged,  but  re- 
exploitation.  During  twenty-five  years  from  solved  to  rule  the  country  under  his  charge  so 
the  day  it  goes  into  operation,  no  other  line  well,  and  raise  it  morally  and  materially  to 
shall  be  allowed  to  be  operated  between  the  such  a  degree  of  superiority,  that  it  should  he 
capital  and  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  Govern-  a  model  among  Spanish-American  republics, 
ment  pays  the  company  a  subsidy  of  $10,000  and  in  this  he  succeeded, 
on  every  mile  between  Puerto  Barrios  and  the  Preparatory  to  his  Central  American  Union 
capital,  in  sections  of  ten  miles,  as  they  are  scheme,  and  in  order  to  prevent,  as  be  thought, 
completed.  The  Government  grants  the  com-  Mexican  intervention,  he  settled  the  frontier 
pany  4,000  caballerias  of  vacant  lands,  half  of  question  pending  between  that  oonntry  and 
which  are  in  the  department  of  Peten  and  the  Guatemala  in  1883,  by  making  liberal  conce&- 
remainder  are  on  the  line;  all  railroad  materid  sionii.  He  next  made  friends  of  the  Presidents 
to  enter  duty  free  as  long  as  the  line  is  building  of  Honduras  and  Salvador,  and  had  interviews 
and  continues  in  operation,  with  freedom  from  with  them. 

all  taxation,  and  gratuitous  use  of  the  national  Under  date  of  Feb.  28,  1886,  he  issued  the 

telegraphs  and  post-oflices.  following  proclamation : 

StesHsMp  Service! — In  July  the  Government  .           ,   m,,    v«  /.  *i.v  »     i.t.     *y^    ._.  , 

jnadea  contract  with  the  fim  of  Ander^n  *  p^SftJiL'fon'^fcttM^'i'^l^i! 

Owen,  agents  of  the  BritiJ»h  Honduras  Royal  Ije,  and  initiates,  protecta,  and  uo^tains  all  workm^ 

Mail  Steamship  Company,  to'  the  effect  that  operations,  and  movementR,  to  effect  tho  same,  and 
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'  Buch  puipose  assumes  the  title  of  Supreme  ICli-  famoas  *  Union  decree,'  he  was  certain  of  the 

Mir?t- fitLS  wn*tL^.^!J^  r^  *^5  command  of  aUiance  of  Salvador  and  Honduras.    His  dear 

ail  Its  forces,  imtil  he  saoceeds  in  imitinir  these  seo-  *_s     j  ly  i  ja                     j  o       t>               ^  tt 

tiona  into  one  single  nation  and  nnder  one  flag.  inend  Zaidivar  menaced  Gen.  Bogran,  of  Hon- 

2.  The  chief  of  the  republic  wiU  receive  the  adhe-  daras,  and  against  his  own  will  the  latter  was 

sion  of  the  goyemmentt»,  people,  and  officers,  who,  compelled  to  adhere  to  the  decree.    When  the 

iipon  the  terms  ^tobliflhed  in  this  decfee,  will  join  decree  was  issued,  Zaidivar  sent  Barrios  a  dis- 

ITo^nend  iCmbly,  oomposed  of  fifteen  dele-  ^^^^  which  stated  his  full  and  comnlete  con- 

jratcs  from  each  of  the  states,  elected  by  popular  vote,  ©nrrence  m  the  decree,  and  congratulated  mm 

with  the  greatest  liberty  and  independence,  from  on  the  certainty  of  the  speedy  realization  of 

amonff  the  persona  who,  in  conformity  with  the  re-  his  patriotic  aspirations.      It  is  possible  that 

S!S^m  w  A^r  ♦V?!?u^«/?irii^''  representirtiyes,  wiU  „p  ^  that  moment  Zaidivar  tried  to  be  sincere, 

ah:^mbie  in  the  dty  of  GuatemaU  on  the  1st  day  of    vf'^.  r,^  „^^^  Ai..^^^^^^A  ♦i.-*  4.i>^ ^-iaw  ' 

May  next,  to  decree  the  poUtical  constitution  of  the  ^°*  °®  soon  discovered  that  the  wealthier  por- 

KcpublicofCentral  America,  and  determine  the  man-  ^^^n  of  his  fellow- citizens  were  bitter  against 

ner,  time,  and  form  of  the  election  of  a  President,  the  the  Union  movement.    He  then  began  to  think 

torm  of  service,  the  date  when  he  shall  assume  supreme  about  retracing  his  steps,  and  prepared  for  war. 

constitutional  power,  and  desi^^nate  which  city  in  Cen-  tja  AnliatAd  thS  avmnAthiAa  nf  \f  ATinn  unA  an 

tral  America  shall  be  the  oai^tal  and  seat  of  govern-  f  ®  enlistea  the  sympathies  ot  Mexico,  Mid  en- 

ment.  tered  into  an  alliance  With  Nicaragua  and  Oosta 

4.  Any  person  of  official  or  private  character  who  Bica.    Meanwhile  he  burdened  the  wires  with 

opposes  the  Union  or  hinders  its  operatioDs  or  work-  friendly  messages  to  Barrios,  and  that  chieftain, 

i'^5'  f  "J^;^i°^»5^°^  ^  *^I  ""Y'  ^^  ^  T'i^"  confident  in  the  integrity  and  honor  of  his  life- 

ered  a  traitor  to  the  great  national  cause,  and  de-  i^„„  a.j««^  ««;*4-iir««,/u^  «««^««.«^^,.  «- ^ 

prived  of  eligibility  to  any  public  position  in  the  He-  i°°fi^  t™°r»  quietly  awaited  information  as  to 

public  of  Central  AmericiL  and  will  be  liable  to  the  ^ow  bis  decree  was  received  by  the  outside 

consequences  and  responsibilities  aooruing  therefh>mf  world,  and  by  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica.    As 

according  to  ijie  nature  of  his  actions.  far  as  the  two  latter  powers  were  concerned,  he 

AL^^^^^^^'i^i^^S^^  wa«80onnnd*eeived.  Theyindign«.tly «ft»ed 

and  Guatemala  joms  them  at  once  in  the  oonmion  ^  concur  in  this  movement,  and  declared  war 

cause,  any  authority  naiating  the  same  bdng  dis-  against  Guatemala.    Then  the  slumbering  lion 

*^^^gd.  was  aroused,  and  Barrios  ordered  the  march  of 

6.  The  chiefs  and  high  offloeni  of  the  Centoal  Ameri-  his  force  to  the  frontier  of  Salvador ;  but  up  to 

TerS^S^irl'^a^tS^^^S^^^  the  ?th  of  March  he  stiU  confided  ii  Zaidivar. 

otic  object,  wUl  merit  promotion  m  the  army  of  the  While  preparing  to  join  forces.  Barrios  received 

He  public  of  Central  America,  and  should  they  al-  a  menacing  telegram  from  the  Mexican  Fresi- 

r?ady  have  reached  the  highest  mde,  they  wifl,  in  dent.    He  read  it  carefully  two  or  three  times. 

t^lJ>^^o»^SJ^vSl!'*'^    ^^     ~^"*"  '^^^^  ^^^  "^^^  ^t^  ^*™  ^^ticed  that  he 

7.  Thoae  lower  officers  and  soldien  who  may  dis-  ^^^^  bewildered,  for  he  passed  his  hand 
tiri^uiah  themselves  fay  valor  and  actions  will  receive,  over  his  eyes  several  times,  as  though  he  dis- 
b  sides  promotion,  recompense,  which  in  doe  time  trusted  his  very  eye-sight.  He  then  crushed 
^i^  ^t75i^''fK^^'^Ki;  ^  n  ^1  A  J  **>®  telegram  into  his  vest-pocket,  and  wrote  a 
wSchim*?!  ^do?^ Wihuia^?^^^^^  dispatch  which  was  imme<fiately  sent  to  ZaJdi- 
ers  of  the  Union,  wiU  be  blue  and  white,  the  colors  to  ^^:  While  awaiting  an  answer,  he  walked 
be  placed  in  three  vertical  stripes,  that  of  the  center  rapidly  up  and  down  the  room,  while  his  offi- 
to  be  njite,  the  two  outer  stripes  to  be  blue.  The  oers  and  ministers  stood  respectfully  by,  but 
m^^)  SJSrTL^f^i^^  none  dared  to  address  him.  At  last  Zaldivar's 
ncription  r^Oiiberty  and  Union,  16th  8eptemb«Nl821  g^J^cr  came.  It  breathed  defiance  and  hatred. 
— 2(ith  February,  1886.'*  Bamos  held  the  dispatch  a  moment  in  his  hand, 

9.  No  negotiationa  regazding  territoxy.  neither  in-  then  threw  it  on  the  floor,  stamped  upon  it,  and 
teraation^treaties  nor  foreign,  nor  national  loans,  said  :    « Gentlemen,  Zaidivar  has  played  the 

S;k>1^^oo^SSnTy«rof1hi'S'»or^t  *«'*?'•  He  h«  enteral  into«n.llU^,mth 
tral  America  alter  the  date  of  this  decree,  wiU  be  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.  His  de- 
recognized,  fection  has  complicated  the  problem.    I  must 

10.  The  Secretary  of  Forwgn  Affiiirs  is  empowered  have  time  to  deliberate  with  myself  what  to  do. 

^r^^^^^^^f  ^Z^^Tt^J^  ^"^"i^Kl^  ^%  ^^^^  J^v«  roe  for  a  few  moments.'   The  offl- 

E^lriT^Sd  K«S,^*^^S^i?^^^  f "  f  d  ministers  left  him  and  he  remained  for 

mcrdal  relations  exist.  ^^o  hours  closeted  with  Barrundia,  the  Minis- 

11.  The  SecreUiy  of  the  Interior  and  Justice  will  ter  of  War.  From  that  moment  it  is  probable 
attend  to  all  that  may  be  required  for  the  instaUation  that  even  the  Union  movement  was  a  second- 

out  of  whatever  may  fltfther  be  neoeeaazy  for  the  cjl^  toward  Zaidivar  became  the  ruhng  sentiment 

cution  of  thb  decree.  of  his  hearf 

On  March  16  Secretary  Bayard  sent  to  Sena- 

Aboat  the  subsequent  defection  of  Dr.  Zal-  tor  Miller,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Oommittee 

divar,  the  President  of  Salvador,  and  the  effect  on  Foreign  Relations,  a  letter  explaining  the 

it  had  on  President  Barrios,  a  Honduras  officer,  treaty  obligations  of  the  United  States  in  Oen- 

who  was  at  the  time  on  a  mis:sion  to  the  Gnate-  tral  America,  and  closed  by  saying : 

malan  hejjdquarters^gave  t^^  following  infor-  In^Bponsc  to  tiie  invitation  of  your  committee  that 

mation :      When  President  Bamos  issued  his  I  submit  such  suggestions  in  the  premises  as  I  desira 
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to  mako,  I  can  only  express  my  oonviotion  that,  while  position  of  San  Lorenzo,  and  repeated  their 

this  Govemjnent  has  an  undoubted  interest  in  the  as-  onslunght  the  next  day,  with  no  better  result. 

Bimilation  of  the  aims  of  the  Central  Amenoan  states,  fx^  a*C^i  o  p^n   Tiat^Vu  »oo«.i»a;i  *rv  ^^tx^wmt  ti  ^ 

so  that  they  may  act  voluntarily  and  harmoniously  to^  ^J^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^,  ^^^^  ^  ^t^^^.f. 

gether  under  republican  fonns  toward  the  realization  attack  personally  at  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  but  at  10 

of  national  and  continental  ends,  it  must  inflexibly  no  adyanc% movement  had  been  made,  as  the 

reftise  its  countenance  to  ainr  measures  subvenive  of  troops  were  under  the  command  of  an  unpopu- 

ttie  ftw  ^^^^^"^J^^^^r^l^lf^T^^  f^*!k  Jn?  lar  colonel,  and  refased  to  obey  him.    Barrios 
mterest  and  duty  of  the  United  states  m  the  affairs  of  •     i.*    x     ▲      •^t.  x  x-i.*      xc  i 

the  Central  American  states,  and  which,  so  far  as  ex-  ^as  in  hia  tent  with  two  of  hifl  officera  when 

isting  treaty  obligations  are  concerned,  I  have  already  this  mformation  was  brought  him.     On  the  re- 

recitedi,  must  be  manifested  in  accordance  with  the  hlH-  f  usal  of  both  these  officers  to  assume  command, 

torioal  and  consistent  policy  of  this  nation  toward  the  jj^  Jeft  the  tent,  and  while  he  was  proceediii'? 

Sn°^t>ir?^%r:of^^ffiftt  ^  the  front  of  the  colunm  Lew«e*ot  dead 

can  be  made  a  potential  agency  in  the  preser^tion  oj  a  snarp-snooter  from  a  tree.     Meanwhile 

of  peace  within  the  line  of  thi»  policy,  I  am  unable  to  the  battle  nad  begun,  and  in  a  short  time  both 

suggest  any  action  of  the  Senate.  sides  withdrew  from  the  field,  but  not  until  a 

On  the  following  day  Secretary  Whitney  successful  effort  had  been  made  by  the  Guate- 
sent  the  ensuing  dispatch  to  Commander  Ma-  ™»J^°^  ^i^^  » ^*^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^i^^i  ^  recover 
hon,  of  the  "Wachusett,"  at  Panama:  Bamosjs  bj^y.*  Gen.  Venancio  Barnoe,  eon 
',3,_^.  J,  rr  .  11-  1.  J  of  the  President,  was  also  killed  on  the  same 
J^^^^'ti^^^^^^J^^^SA  flel^  together  with  1  600  of  hJB  oomp«.ion. 
himself  as  the  commander-m-chief  of  the  combined  When  the  news  of  the  President's  death  ar- 
military  forces  of  those  states.  The  Governments  of  rived  in  Guatemala,  Congress  immediately  can- 
Nicaragua,  Costa  Bica,  and  San  Salvador  have  deter-  oeled  the  decree  of  Feb.  28,  and  Zaldivar  wa? 
mmed  tor^ist  this  forcible  attempt  of  President  Bar-  requested  by  telegraph  to  consent  to  an  armis- 
rioB  to  become  dictator  of  Central  Amenca,  and,  as  . .  ^  i>  i.  u  j  r  ^  j»  -kt  usi  ^v  i-»  * 
hostilities  are  likely  to  take  phioe  which  wul  endkn-  ^^  which  he  declined.  Meanwhile  the  C<>8  a- 
ger  the  lives  and  property  of  the  dtixens  of  the  United  Bican  contingent,  500  men  strong,  reached  Co- 
States,  you  will  proceed  with  the  vessel  under  your  rinto  from  Puntarenas  by  water  on  April  4, 
command  to  La  Union  and  La  Libertad,  San  Salvador,  g^^j  Honduras  was  invaded  by  the  Nicarafirnan 
and  such  other  pointe  on  the  coast  of  Cent^America  contingent,  under  the  command  of  Dr.  CAr- 
as  you  may  deem  advisable,  m  order  to  protect  Amen-  ^v"w"^"«^  «"««*  '"'o  ^.viuumui^  v*  x^*.  v.*** 
can  interests.  denas,  President  of  Nicaragua. 

Place  yourself  in  communication  with  our  minister        On  April  14  the  bases  of  peace  were  finally 

to  the  Central  American  states  and  our  consuls  at  the  arranged  between  Guatemala  and  -Salvador,  a 

several  porta,  and  obtain  all  tiie  infonnation  possible  general  amnesty  was  proclaimed,  and  a  defini- 

in  relation  to  the  existing  condition  of  affaifB.  J.  ^  ♦«^«*„  «.„/*^  v^  ^.o^*.  «,^  «f  a  ,^^i^*\^ 

It  is  stated  thAt  attompto  have  been  or  wUl  be  made  t^^?  ^J^^^7  was  to  be  drawn  up  at  Acwutla. 
by  emissaries  of  the  Qovemment  of  Guatemala  to  In-        At  Guatemala  tne  V  ice-Prestdent,  Gen.  ba- 

terfere  with  the  submarine  cables  of  the  Central  sind  rillas,  assumed  the  duties  of  his  predecessor* 

South  American  Telegraph  Company.  Protest  against  Barrios,  and  although  martial  law  waa  decreed 
any  attempt  to  cut  the  <»ble8  or  hiterfere  with  their  ^^      ^  ^      °  nothing  occurred  thence- 

use,  and  m  general  use  all  proper  measures  to  prevent  T*  "  *"»*'^*  i;  *  V^liT  **      r  av  vi- 

injury  to  the  property  of  American  citizens.    Take  forward  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  republic, 

all  possible  precautions  to  protect  the  health  of  your  President  Barillas  received  on  April  21  a  tele- 

offloeiB  and  men.  particularly  fVom  yellow  fbver  and  gram  from  President  Zaldivar,  in  which  he 

other  diseases  which  would  render  it  necessary  for  proposed  the  very  thing  on  account  of  which 

?e)V  nelSIL^  '  ^""^  ^"^"""^  "* ''''''  ^«  ^^  ^^  ^  »™«  ^^^  Barrios,  the  for- 

mation  of  a  Central  American  Union,  proi)03- 

The  Mexican  Minister  of  State  and  Foreign  ing  that  representatives  of  the  five  states  should 

Affairs,  as  early  as  March   10,  sent  a  note  meet  at  Santa  Tecla,  Salvador,  on  May  16,  each 

through  the  Mexican  minister  at  Guatemala,  republic  to  send  five  delegates!    Tlie  answer 

couched  in  moderate  and  polite  yet  decidedly  from  Guatemala  waa  that,  as  the  presidency 

threatening  terms,  saying  tiutt,  however  Mexi-  was  held  provisionally,  and  the  next  presiden- 

co  might  regret  doing  so,  in  order  to  defend  its  tial  election  would  have  to  be  prepared  for, 

frontier  and  prepare  for  all  emergencies,  it  Gen.  Barillas  did  not  deem  the  moment  oppor- 

would  have  to  take  snob  military  steps  as  its  tune  for  a  movement  of  the  kind,  and  that  he 

interests  might  call  for.    On  March  18  Gen.  would  look  upon  it  as  premature ;  that  in  fact 

Alatorre  was  ordered  to  join  his  force  of  8,000  nothing  could  be  done  till  March  1, 1886,  when 

men,  with  7,000  troops  in  the  State  of  Micho-  the  new  President  would  have  been  elected, 

aoan,  and  proceed  to  the  State  of  Chiapas,  bor-  and  the  Legislative  Assembly  meet    As  at  the 

dering  on  Guatemala.  Meanwhile  Gen.  Barrios  same  time  it  was  not  at  all  likely  that  Nicara- 

raarched  to  the  frontier  of  Salvador  with  16,-  guaand  Costa  Rica  had  suddenly  changed  their 

000  troops  and  88  field-pieces  and  intrenched  views  on  the  subject,  and  Zaldiyar  was  well 

himself.    On  March  80  an  advance  was  ordered  aware  that,  after  thwarting  Barrios^s  scheme, 

under  the  command  of  Gen.  Francisco  Menen-  he  was  supremely  unpopular  in  Honduras,  he 

dez,  who  attacked  the  forces  of  Salvador  under  bethought  himself  that  probably  his  career  as 

Gen.  Monterrosa,  10,000  men,  at  **E1  Coco,"  a  public  man  in  Central  America  was  ended, 

and  after  a  short  resistance  the  latter  fell  back  and  that  the  best  he  could  do  would  be  to  leave 

upon  Ohalohualpa.    The  same  night  the  Gua-  the  country,  rich  aa  he  wss,  with  his  we^th 

temalans  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  safely  invested  abroad.    This  plan  he  carritni 
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oat  at  onoe,  delegating  the  presidency  to  Gen.  was  eqnally  eaocessfal  at  Oojntepeqne,  Gen. 

Figueroa.     No  sooner  was  Gen.  Figueroa  in-  Miguel  Brioso,  in  the  opposite  ranks,  being 

stalled,  than  Qen,  Menendez,  a  SalvadoriaQ^  killed,  and   Gens.  Parrillas  and  Monterrosa 

one  of  Gen.  Barrios^s  generals,  took  np  arms  made  prisoners.    On  June  21  Gen.  Lisandro 

against  him,  at  the  head  of  the  revolutionary  Letona  capitulated,  with  other  high  officers, 

forces  he  had  mustered  in  Salvador.    On  June  at  Amaohapan,  and  the  Nicaraguan  forces,  after 

14  the  opposing  armies  met  at  Alpaneca,  and  having  been  repeatedly  defeated,  were  van- 

the  force  of  Gen.  Menendez  was  victorious,  quished  at  Santo  Domingo,  and  returned  to 

capturing  the  next  day  the  important  town  of  their  country,  the  Costa  Ricans  having  gone 

Cbalatenango,  while  simultaneously  G^n.  Rivas  home  long  before  without  firing  a  shot. 

H   • 

HAWMIIH ISLAMD89  a  group  of  islands  in  the  tims  in  various  stages  of  the  disease.    To  com- 

Pacifio  Ocean,  lying  midway  between  Calif  or-  bat  the  fearful  rate  of  mortality,  the  Govem- 

nia  and  New  Zealand,  and  transected  by  the  ment  makes  more  liberal  expenditures  for  the 

Tropic  of  Cancer,  inhabited  by  the  brown  Poly-  public  health  in  proportion  to  its  resources 

nesian  race,  and  organized  as  a  limited  raon-  than  that  of  any  other  nation, 

archy.    The  House  of  Nobles,  appointed  by  HiaiCM. — ^The  receipts  of  the  treasury  for 

the  King,  and  28  elected  representatives  form  the  year  ending  March  81,  18B5,  amonnted  to 

with  the  ministers  the  Legislative  Assembly.  $1,487,890,  of  which  $520,086  were  collected 

The  reigninff  monarch  is  Kalakaua  I,  born  in  from  customs,  $807,800  from  the  revenues  of 

1836,  elected  King  by  the  Legislature  in  1874.  the  Interior  Department,  $855,114  from  inter- 

The  foreigners  elect  one  half  of  therepre-  nal  taxes,  $184,600  from  a  loan;  and  the  re- 

sentative  members  of   the  legislative  body,  mainder  from  fines,  fees,  stamps,  sales  of  Gov- 

The  ministry  is  cooiposed  as  follows :  Minister  ernment   property,  and  other  sources.     The 

of  Foreign  Affairs,  W.  M.  Gibson;  Minister  of  total  expenditures  were  $1,476,088,  of  which 

the  Interior,  Charles  T.  Gulick ;    Attorney-  $538,546  was  disbursed  in  the  Interior  Depart- 

Gener^,  P.  Neumann;  Minister  of  Finance,  ment;  $829,872  in  the  Fmance  Department; 

J.  M.  Eapena.    The  parliamentary  proceed-  $143,062   in  the  Attomey-Generars  Depart- 

ings  are  conducted  in  either  the  native  Ian-  ment;  $106,618  in  the  Foreign  Department; 

guage  or  in  English.  $119,491  in  the  Health  Bureau ;  $64,046  for  the 

The  area  of  the  islands,  eight  in  number,  is  civil  list,  and  the  remainder  for  other  purposes. 

6,677  square  miles.    The  population,  according  The  public  debt  amonnted  on  the  8 1st  of  March, 

to  the  census  taken  Dec.  24,  1884,  was  80,678,  1884,  to  $898,800.    The  Government  was  au- 

of  whom  51,589  were  of  the  male,  and  only  thorized  by  the  law  of  Au^.  5, 1882,  to  borrow 

29,039  of  the  female  sex.    The  population  was  in  the  course  of  the  ensmng  three  years  the 

composed  of  40,014  natives,  17,939  Chinese,  snm  of  $2,000,000  at  6  per  cent. 

17,335  whites,  4,218  m6tis,  and  1,072  Japanese  The  Mexican  dollars  were  exchanged  for 

and  others.    Of  the  white  population,  2,066  gold  at    par    formerly  by  common   consent 

were  Americans,  1,282  English,  1,600  Germans,  among  the  people,  the  bankers,  and  the  Gov- 

192  French,  9,877  Portuguese,  778  of  other  na-  ernment.    But  when  $1,000,000  of  the  new 

tioiialities,  and  2,040  bom  in  the  country.    The  Kalakaua  dollars  were  coined,  banks  began  to 

number  of  immigrants  in  1884  was  7,654,  of  ask  a  premium,  which  rose  to  8  per  cent.    The 

emigrants  4,941.    The  capital,  Honolulu,  con-  Legislature  then  passed  a  law  to  enable  the 

tained  20,487  inhabitants.  Government  to  redeem  and  sell  for  bullion  all 

The  increase  in  the  population  of  the  islands  coins  in  circulation  except  United  States  gold 
since  the  census  of  1878  was  22,598.  The  na-  and  silver  pieces,  and  Hawaiian  silve^  appro- 
tive  population  during  the  same  period  de-  priating  $150,000  to  cover  the  loss.  TneGov- 
creased  from  44,088  to  40,014.  The  Chinese  ernment  silver  certificates  were  made  redeem- 
increasHsd  from  5,916  to  17,937,  the  Portuguese  able  in  gold.  The  act  went  into  force  Jan. 
from  4S6  to  9,877,  showing  an  increase  in  both  1,  1885,  and  the  premium  disappeared.  For 
classes  of  laborers  of  nearly  21,000.  There  larger  amounts  than  $10  only  United  States 
was  an  increase  of  790  in  the  American  colo-  gold  coins  are  legal  tender, 
ny,  899  in  the  British,  111  in  the  French,  and  Chinese  tamlgnitlMk — The  Planters*  Labor  and 
in  the  German  1,828,  while  other  foreign  na-  Supply  Company  petitioned  the  Gk>vernment 
tionalities  besides  the  above  increased  1,186,  in  1888  for  permission  to  land  a  sufficient  num- 
the  Hawaiians  of  foreign  extraction  1,098,  and  her  of  Chinese  laborers  to  relieve  the  existing 
the  half-castes  798.  The  decrease  of  the  na-  stringency  in  the  labor  market.  About  six 
tive  population  is  caused  by  small-pox  and  months  after  the  request  was  granted,  the  Pa- 
other  contagious  diseases  introduced  by  for-  cific  Mail  Steamship  Company  began  to  land 
eigners.  Tbe  worst  scourge  of  late  years  is  Chinese  coolies  at  the  rate  of  1,000  a  month, 
leprosy,  which  was  first  brought  to  the  islands  The  Government,  the  people,  and  the  planters 
about  forty  years  ago.  The  leper  settlement  at  themselves  became  alarmed  at  this  influx.  For- 
Molokai  constantly  contains  about  1,500  vie-  eign  powers  pressed  the  Gk>vermnent  to  arrest 
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it,  and  conseqnentl^r  the  permiBsion  was  bob-  Talne  of  $2,619,511  were  entered  free  of  duty 

pended.     The  Government  then    negotiated  under  the  reciprocity  treaty ;  free  of  dntv  bj 

with  the  Japanese  Government  for  a  supply  the  civil  code,  $116,818;  paying  duty,  $422,- 

of  600  Japanese  agricultural  laborers  a  month  641 ;  bonded,  $188,847.    The  whole  of  the  ex- 

during  the  year  1886.    The  phinters,  after  the  ports  went  to  the  United  States  except  a  quar- 

suspension  of  Chinese  immigration,  again  peti-  ter  of  the  wool  export,  sent  to  Australia,  a 

tioned  the  Government  to  allow  2,000  more  to  quantity  of  edible  fungus  exported  to  China, 

be  imported  as  soon  as  possible,  asserting  that  and  an  insignificant  export  of  rice  and  sugar  to 

they  coald  not  afford  to  pay  the  current  rate  South  America  and  the  Pacific  islands, 

of  wages  with  the  low  prices  then  ruling  in  NavlgallMi  iB4  CoHiataUisa*-— Of  239  vessels, 

the  sugar  market    The  Government  refused  weighing  186,871  tons,  entered  at  Hawaiian 

this  reqnest.    The  Chinese  immigrants  were  ports  during  1884,  there  were  191  American 

acknowledged  to  be  as  good  as  could  he  oh-  vessels,  of  186,618  tons;  29  British,  of  41,81^8 

tained.     The  objections  raised  against  them  tons ;   4  German,  of  2,968  tons ;  4  French,  of 

were  that  they  maintained  a  system  of  guilds  8,226  tons;  and  11  Hawaiian,  of  8,672  tons. 

by  which  they  were  able  to  control  the  price  The  merchant  navy  in  1884  numbered  63  ve»- 

of  labor,  that  they  corrupted  the  native  worn-  sels,  including  12  steamers,  with  an  aggregate 

en,  and  that  their  shrewdness  and  thrift  en-  burden  of  9,826  tons. 

abled  them  to  wrest  from  the  natives  their  There  were  thirty  miles  of  railroad  in  op- 

lands  and  other  property.    Most  of  the  busi-  eration  in  1884.    lliere  are  lines  of  telegrai^h 

ness  formerly  done  by  native  Hawaiians  has  and  telephone  wires  on  the  principal  islands, 

already  passed  into  the  hands  of  Chinamen,  There  passed  through  the  post-office  of  Hono- 

and  the  European  traders  and  planters  began  lulu,  in  1888, 288,272  international  and  438,865 

to  fear  the  results  of  unrestricted  Chinese  domestic  letters. 

competition.  The  L^lature  voted  $800,000  Sigar  PNdMll««— The  sugar-planters  of  the 
to  assist  immigration  generally,  with  a  prefer-  Hawaiian  Islands  have  been  driven  by  the  su- 
ence  for  Japanese,  who  contract  for  three  gar  crisis  not  only  to  look  for  cheaper  labor, 
years,  receiving  their  passage  from  Japan  free,  out  to  study  economies  in  production  and  new 
Their  wages  are  $10  a  month,  with  board  and  processes  of  manufacture.  The  difihsion  pro- 
lodging,  oess,  which  has  been  lately  introduced,  is  said 
CsuBSNei — ^The  total  value  of  the  imports  of  to  save  10  per  cent  more  sugar  than  the  old 
domestic  merchandise  in  1884  was  $4,687,614 ;  method.  There  is  estimated  to  be  soil  enough 
the  total  value  of  exports,  $7,977,908.  The  in  the  kingdom  to  yield  under  favorable  cod- 
principal  importe  were  agricultural  implements  ditions  an  annual  product  of  not  more  tbnn 
and  hardware,  of  the  vdue  of  $286,991 ;  lum-  100.000  tons.  The  virgin  soil  has  been  cropped 
her,  of  the  value  of  $288,902;  machinery,  of  the  so  far  without  renewal  by  fertalixers. 
value  of  $211,172;  groceries  and  provisions,  HAITL  (For  details  relating  to  toritorial 
of  the  value  of  $470,929;  clothing,  hats,  and  divisions,  population,  eto.,  see  "  Annual  Cycio- 
boots,  of  the  value  of  $309,219 ;  cotton,  of  the  padia  "  for  1888.) 

value  of  $191,102 ;  graha,  of  the  value  of  $184,-  Q^nammL^The  President  of  the  Bepublic 
698 ;  and  flour,  of  the  value  of  $170,280.  The  is  Gen.  Salomon,  elected  for  seven  years,  dat 
total  value  of  exports  was  $68,181  more  than  ing  from  1879.  The  Cabmet  is  oompoeed  as 
in  1888.  There  was  a  decrease  intheexporte-  follows:  Foreign  Affairs,  Finance,  and  Com- 
tion  of  rice,  paddy,  molasses,  and  other  minor  merce.  Gen.  Damier ;  Justice  and  Public  M'or- 
articles,  but  an  increase  of  14,000  tons  in  the  ship,  O.  Madion;  War  and  Navy,  Michel 
exports  of  sugar,  which  amounted  to  142,664,-  Pierre ;  Interior,  Ovide  Camen ;  Public  In- 
928  pounds.  The  rice  export  was  9,493,000  struction  and  Agricultore,  F.  Manigat. 
pounds.  The  exports  of  sugar  during  the  first  The  United  States  Minister  Resident  at  Port- 
six  months  of  1886  amounted  to  121,873,876  au-Prince  is  Dr.  John  E.  W.  Thompson.  The 
pounds,  an  increase  of  81,227,673  as  compared  Haytian  Minister  to  the  United  States  is  Mr. 
with  the  same  part  of  1884,  while  rice,  wool,  6.  Preston;  and  the  Haytian  Consul-General 
and  other  articles  showed  a  continued  decline,  at  New  York,  Mr.  E.  D.  &assett 
The  supplies  of  domestic  produce  to  merchant-  Oatas  agalast  HaytL— The  message  of  tlie 
men  and  national  vessels  in  1884  were  estimated  President  of  the  United  States,  of  Dec  S,  con- 
at  $89,740,  raisinf?  the  total  value  of  domestic  tained  the  following  passage : 

exports  to  $8,067,648.  The  late  iMUTroctionary  movements  in  Htyti  hav- 

The  imports  of  specie  in  1884  were  $1,180,-  ing  been  quelled,  the  Government  of  that  leDublic 

860,  all  of  it  from  the  United  States ;  the  ex-  haa  m<Mle  prompt  proviaion  for  •4judioating  Iork* 

norfA  VAM  ftATi  AfifT  BufTered  by  foreifirnen  becauae  of  hoatuitiea  there,  ar  i 

^  f^ Zt^J^Jt:^^Lr.Ain^  ««,«^^a  ♦l.^a^  ^^«»  ^^  olalnuiof  Certain  citizena  of  the  United  States  i^  1:1 

Of  the  total  merchandise  imports  those  from  1^^  j^  ^jg  manner  determined.  A  question  aroee  vi  th 

the  United   States  amounted  to  $8,867,586;  Hayti  during  the  poatyear  brreaaon  of  the  esK-i- 

from  Great  Britoin,  $769,004;  from  Germany,  tional  treatment  or  an  Amenoan  citioen,  Mr.  V:.n 

$226,548 ;  from /Australia  and  New  Zealand,  Bokkelen,  a  reaident  of  Port-au^Mnce,  who,  on  fi:  t 

$72,026;  from  (^ina,  $179,161 ;  fij>m  Fra^^^^^^  ^.S^jS^^JSl^nLl^t,^^^^^^ 

$21,720 ;  ft-om  other  countries,  $2,471.     Of  the  »  Haytian  statute,  wae  denied  relief  aecured  to  a  n:»- 

importo  from  the  United  States,  goods  of  the  tive  Haytian.    Tlua  Government  aaaerted  his  treat} 
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fi|(fat  to  equal  treatment  with  natives  of  Hajtl  in  all 
raits  at  law.  Oor  contention  was  denied  bv  the  Haj- 
tian  Government,  whioh,  however,  while  still  profess- 
ing to  maintain  the  d^und  taken  agidnst  Hr.  Van 
Bokkelen's  nf  ht,  terminated  ihe  oontroveny  bj  set- 
ting him  at  liberty  without  explanation. 

Amy. — ^Tbe  strength  of  the  regalar  armj 
does  not  exceed  7,000  offioers  and  men  in  times 
of  peace,  nor  the  navy  one  man-of-war. 

ftasMti. — ^The  pablic  indebtedness  consists 
of  a  foreign  debt  of  $7,507,884,  of  which 
$307,884  is  a  balance  dae  from  the  French 
debt  of  1826,  and  $7,200,000,  the  so-called 
Domingne  loan,  and  of  a  home  debt  of  $5,000,- 
000.  In  July,  a  committee  of  French  holders 
of  Haytian  bonds  of  1875,  of  the  Domingne 
loan,  was  pointed  at  a  ^neral  meeting  held 
at  Paris.  The  loan  consists  of  166,906  bonds, 
the  interest  on  which  is  40  francs  per  annnm, 
and  of  these  the  *'  Or6dit  G^n^raf  Frangais  " 
only  placed  72,929  bonds  at  480  francs.  The 
first  coupon  falling  due  on  Jan.  1, 1876,  was 
paid ;  bat  the  next  coupon  was  not  paid,  the 
Government  stating  that  a  revolution  had  oust- 
ed President  Domingne  from  power.  By  de- 
cree of  July  9, 1877,  the  Government  declared 
that  it  only  reco^ized  the  72,929  bonds  above 
alluded  to,  and  simultaneously  reduced  the  500 
Cranes  nominal  value  of  each  bond  to  800 
francs,  and  the  interest  from  40  francs  to  18. 
The  period  during  which  the  debt  was  to  be 
redeemed  throngb  the  operations  of  a  sinking 
fund  was  reduced  from  forty  years  to  fourteen. 
By  a  subsequent  decree,  April  12,  1880,  the 
nominal  value  of  the  bonds  was  restored  from 
800  francs  to  500  francs,  and  the  interest  from 
18  to  25.  Unpaid  coupons  during  the  three 
years  from  1876  to  1878  nave  been  funded,  and 
pay  5  per  cent,  interest  On  Aug.  1, 1885,  the 
Haytian  Gk>vemment  resumed  payment  of  the 
coupons,  paying  the  French  minister  at  Port- 
au-Prince  242,267  francs  on  account  This 
payment  represented  the  third  quarter  of  1888, 
due  Sept  80  of  that  year,  with  promise  that 
all  other  coupons  will  be  attended  to  as  well. 

The  expenditures  of  the  (Government  depart- 
ments during  the  fiscal  year  1882-^88  were : 


from  duties  on  imports,  $1,469,589,  and  on  ex- 
ports, $1,862,566. 

CsBMras.— During  the  fiscal  year  1888-^84, 
there  were  imported  goods  to  the  amount  of 
$4,240,168,  and  expiorted,  $7,400,242.  The 
principal  export  articles  were:  coffee,  log- 
wood, cocoa,  cotton,  hides,  sugar,  honey,  and 
drugs.  The  American  trade  with  Hayti  has 
been  as  follows : 


VOCAL  TSAR. 

Inporto  van  tlM 
UaH^dSlatM. 

OonHlle  csparta  to 
tiM  United  BUtai. 

1888b 

8,880,178 
8,471,486 

$8,168,788 
2.788l150 

1884 

188&. 

8,887,0» 

and  eommtree. $494,686 

Forelpi  AllUn 868.080 

WaraodNATy 1,881,197 

The  Interior  and  FoUoe 1,169,814 

Jnatfoe 888,688 

Pablie  iDJtnietkKi 744^60 

PQblfeWorthlp 68^876 

AgrteQltara. 809,800 

OtharoatlAya. 1,388^7 

To« $6,006,910 

The  chief  revenue  during  the  same  year  was, 


CsAe, — ^Haytian  coffee  sells  lower  than  any 
other  kind  in  Europe  and  America,  on  account 
of  its  being  so  badly  prepared,  and  being,  more- 
over, mixed  with  black  berries  and  small  pieces 
of  stone.  Two  private  coffee-deaning  estab- 
lishments have  lately  been  started,  one  at  Petit- 
GoAve,  and  the  other  near  Port-au-Prince. 
They  buv  the  coffee  in  the  shell  at  the  planta- 
tions and  then  prepare  it  by  machinery.  After 
a  while,  it  is  hoped,  such  establishments  will 
multiply,  and  Haytian  coffee  eventually  attain 
that  rank  abroad  which  it  is  entitled  to  if  its 
otherwise  good  flavor  as  a  beverage  be  consid- 
ered. In  Europe,  where  labor  is  cheap,  Hay- 
tian coffee  is  picked  over  and,  being  freed  of 
stones  and  shriveled  berries,  it  commands  from 
10  to  20  per  cent  more  than  in  the  origi- 
nal state.  This  is  also  true  of  Haytian  cocoa, 
so  miserably  manipulated  on  the  plantations 
that  it  ranks  lowest  on  the  list,  while  with  a 
little  care  it  would  bring  as  much  money  abroad 
as  Bahia,  Par&,  Trinidad,  and  Guayaquil  cocoa. 

Sigar. — Sugar-planting  is  also  in  a  very  back- 
ward state,  although  at  the  time  when  Hayti 
was  still  a  French  colony,  a  hundred  years  ago, 
it  was  the  greatest  sugar-producing  country, 
and  the  quality  of  it  was  then  unsurpassed.  Tet 
there  is  some  inducement  to  cultivate  the  cane, 
ship  the  sugar  abroad,  get  it  refined,  and  re- 
import it  in  the  refined  state,  for,  if  identity 
can  be  proved,  it  then  enters  dutjr  free.  The 
duty  on  refined  sugar  is  five  and  a  half  cents 
a  pound  in  Hayti,  and  in  the  cities  none  but 
renned  sugar  is  consumed.  Oonsular  reports 
are  unanimous  in  saying  that  there  is  a  general 
lack  of  capital,  and  of  a  good  rural  police  force. 
The  cultivation  of  both  tobacco  and  the  ramie 
textile  plant  has  been  abandoned. 

Csaacne. — ^The  Haytian  trade  during  the  cal- 
endar year  1884  was  as  follows: 


FORfS. 


Fnrt-aa-PrfBM. 
Capa  Haytian.. 

Jacmal 

Oayaa 

raiiTea 

Salnt-Mara...  . 
Petit-QoATe.... 
PortiPibt.... 
Ai^idn ......... 


TVital. 


Impofta. 


$l,608,0n 

1,078314 

808,988 

886,861 

801,400 

184060 

97,844 

88,000 

88;991 

$8,961,868 


Dvtln  flolketad. 


$689,688 
84S.884 
40,184 
146^087 
96.807 
70,(196 
48,604 
46,788 
86^ 

$1,964^' 


$1,768,104 
1,681,447 
788,694 
600,700 
946,864 
494,088 
748,117 
908,460 
188,466 

$7,116,848 


$678,198 

884,686 
186,011 
840,188 

98,086 
176306 
10a808 

66,047 

$8,168,066 
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The  obiet  articles  reported  daring  18S4  were  broken  rack  eicept  bj  bre&king  it  np  bj  sac- 
OOfFee,  SI, 660  tons;  cocoa,  691  tons;  oottunj  cessive  eiplosioDS  till  it  was  fioe  enongh  to  b« 
750  tons;  logwood,  119,098  tone;  sogar,  2T7  carried  awa;  hj  the  carrenta.  H.  MaiUefcrt's 
tona  ;  woi,  4  tons;  hides,  ITS  tons;  agave-  operations  resulted,  bj  the  use  of  620  charges 
fiber,  1  ton;  tignDin-vit»,  917  tons;  lignum-  containing  74,193  ponnda  of  powder,  at  a  rosi 
vittegom,  14tuus;  orange-peel, ISl  tona;  hon-  of  $18,861,  in  removing  from  tbe  roclta  to 
e?,  146,TS6  litresj  and  mabogoD;,  9,896,341  Wt-  wbich  tbej  were  applied  the  projecting  promi- 
perficial  deciinetrea.  nenoes  of  small  area,  but  were  of  litUe  effect 

The  foreign  trade  in  tlia  same  year  was  die-  when,  after  reaching  the  mdn  rock,  a  consid- 
triboted  ae  followa:  Importa  from  tbe  United  erable  extent  of  snrttoe  had  to  be  dealt  with. 
States,  62  per  cent. :  France,  21 ;  Gennanj,  9  ;  The  depth  of  tbe  water  was  increased,  on  Put 
England,  IS;  other  conntriea,  8.  Exports  to  Eock,  from  8  to  IH'8  feet;  on  Frjing-Pan, 
France,  6S  per  cent. ;  United  dtatea,  14 ;  Ger-  from  9  to  16  -feet ;  on  Way's  Beef,  from  5  to 
many,  9 ;    England,  6 ;    Belgiom,  8,  and   other    14  feet  ■  and  on  Shell  Drake,  from  8  to   IC 

countries,  4.     feet.      Bald-Beaded  Billy  and  Uoyt's  Rocka 

HHX-GIT^  IMPBOTfaifnTB  iT.  East  river  were  blown  into  deep  water.  The  depth  ca 
forma  a  large  portionoftliewater-frontof  New  Diamond  Reef  was  bnt  aligtitly  if  at  all  affett- 
Tork  and  Brooklyn,  and  is  the  moat  impor-  od,  and  ao  effect  was  produced  on  Ballet'a 
tant  avenue  of  coastwise  trade  in  the  United  Point  Reef,  In  18S2  Oongress  appropriated 
States.  Its  channel  U  scoured  by  strong  tides,  $20,000  for  tbe  removal  of  obstmctiona,  and 
which  keep  it  permanently  free  from  shoals  Major  Fraser,  by  Maillefert's  method,  increased 
of  sand  and  mud.  Siuce  the  partial  removal  the  depth  over  Pot  Rock  to  80*6  feet.  In  1S66 
of  the  obstniotions  in  Hell-Qate,  a  heavy  tor-  an  advisory  council  to  a  commission  on  tbe 
oign  trade  baa  taken  this  route,  notably  the  removal  of  obatmctiona  in  Hell-Gate  reoom- 
petrolenm-trafflo,  and,  with  tbe  completion  of  mended  a  plan  which,  as  to  its  general  features, 
tbe  improvements,  the  East  river  will  afford  was  substantially  the  same  as  one  that  Lienten- 
a  convenient  access  for  transatlantio  steamers,  ant- commanding  Davis  had  proposed  in  1848. 
Ita  value  will  be  still  farther  enhanced  by  the  Instead  of  Maillefert's  process  of  anrfaoe-blast- 
opening  of  Barlem  river  to  tbe  Ha'dson,  prepa-  ing,  they  recommended  drilling.  Tliis  would 
rations  for  which  are  now  in  progress.  The  have  hod  to  be  done  from  within  a  diving-bell, 
anobstmcted  navigation  of  East  river  would  ishioh  was  impracticable  because  of  the  oer- 
alao  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  question  tain  disturbance  of  the  apparatus  by  correDts, 
of  national  defense  in  case  ot  war.  It  would  and  tbe  liability  to  collisions  from  paasing  ves- 
double  the  difficnlty  of  blockading  tbe  port  of  scls.  All  ol'tbe  plans  so  far  propMed  seem  to 
New  York,  andopen  Lung  Island  Soandtouur  have  been  limited  to  removing  the  smaller 
larger  war-vessels.  The  obstructions  were  all  rocks  lying  in  the  channel;  tbe  poaribility  of 
within  a  short  distance  of  one  another,  in  the  clearing  away  the  larger  reef*  was  ikot  yet  coo- 
stratt  called  Uell-Gate,  and  were  occa.^i<jned    oeived. 

by  cumerooB  reefs  encroaching  on  the  channel,  Vwk  witk  the  DriDbrSeaWr— In  1866  tbe  ea- 
and  the  violent  currents  to  wbioh  they  gave  gineering  department  instmcted  Gen.  John 
riae,  making  navigation  extremely  hauii^ons.  Newton  to  make  an  examination  of  Bell-Gate, 
Early  WarL — A  proeesa  of  surface-blasting  and  present  a  plan  and  estimate  ot  the  opers- 
wos  first  applied  by  M.  Maillefert  in  18C1.    His    tiona  neoesaary  to  improve  its  navigation.    A 

report  was  snbmitted  in 
January,  1867,  with  an 
estimate  for  removing 
tbe  reefs  by  blasting, 
after  drilling  the  lur- 
&ce  from  a  fixed  plat- 
form above  tbe  water. 
In  whatever  plan  migbt 
be  decided  upon,  it 
waa  considered  essen- 
tial that  tbe  drills, 
which,  to  avoid  inter- 
ference from  cnrreoU, 
were  to  he  worked  with- 


DBiLLiBa-soow— DECK  ri»s.  from   the   platform  to 
the  rock,  should  be  st- 

method  consisted  aimply  in  placing  upon  the  tacbed  to  a  framing    kept    absolntely  fixed 

rock  a  charge  of  gunpowder,  osnallv  of  12S  vrhile  the  drilling  was  going  on  ;   and  tliat 

pounds,  in  a  tin  canister,  and  exploding  it  by  the  divers,   or  the    machinery  necessary  lo 

the  voltaic  current     Tbe  weight  of  tbe  water  handle  and  remove  from  the  bottom  tbe  roek 

resting  npon  the  cbar^  increaaed  the  effect,  blasted,  should  be  protected  from  violent  cnr- 

No  meona  were  provided  for  removing  the  rents.    It  was  proposed  to  aooomplish  the  1st 
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shortooing  tlie  nxoyiaa  ohuDi  with  c&pst&DS. 
When  all  is  fixed,  the  dome  ia  lowered  alase  to 
the  bottom,  and  eatablUhad  bj  letting  the  legs 
go  to  a^JQBt  themselveB  on  the  bottom.  Tiie 
ehaing  that  connect  it  with  the  scow  are  un- 
slung,  and  flexible  cooneotions  are  made  be- 


ter  object  bj  a  ajatem  of  floats  and  i 
tuini  so  arranged  as  to  oonstitute  a  dam  pro- 
tecting a  apace  o(  160  feet  long  and  40  feet 
wide,  withia  whioh  the  work  ooold  go  on  no- 
interrupted.  Another  machine  was  alterna- 
tively suggested,  embodTiDg  the  aame  princi- „. _. 

pie,  to  oon^t  of  an  iron  caiason  or  ojlinder,  tween  the  tops  of  the  drill-rods  and  the  piston- 

po  Id  ted  at  the  ends,  open  at  the  top  and  bot-  rodeof  tbednnng-engines.   These  connections 

turn,  and  having  self-ad jnatable  legs  to  accom-  mnst  be  flexible,  beoanse  the  dome  is  fixed  on 

modate  tbemaetvea  to  tLe  irregnlaritlea  of  the  the  bottom,  while  the  scow  holding  the  diill- 

roclc,  and  to  support  it  and  keep  it  leveL    The  engines  is  certain  to  swing  for  short  distancea 

top  of  this  atmoture  was  to  be  above  the  level  back  and  forth.    When  the  drill-holes  are  readj 

of  the  highest  tide,  and  to  be  framed  over  so  to  be  charged,  the  dome  is  lifted,  and  the  scow, 

aa  to  form  a  platform,  on  which  the  macbinerf  carrying  the  anapended  dome,  ia  awting  off  to 

conld  be  placed,  and  from  whioh  the  opera-  a  safe  distance,  without  caating  louse  the  moor- 

tioos  oonld  b«  oondnctad.     It  was  important  ings.     The  oharges  of  explosives,  in  tin  cases 

to  have  it  adaptable  to  all  the  rocka  on  which  of  different  lengths  to  suit  the  varying  depths 

it  was  intended  to  operate,  whatever  their  of  the  drill-holes,  were  carried  to  the  spot  upon 

siie  and  shape,  and  that  it  be  perfectly  stable  a  small  scow,  whence  the  diver  descended  to 

_  against  the  action  of  the  currents  without  be-  inaert  them  into  the  holes.    The  leading  wires 

ing  nnwieldy.   .It  was  farthermore  oonudered  were  connected  with  a  battery,  and  the  ezplo- 

Doceasarj  to  furnish    it  with   a   protection  trion  was  made  with  invariably  certain  affects. 


^■rd,  fiused  with  iron,  snrronnding  it  as  a  rial  which  had  first  to  be  removed  witb  a  dredg- 

trotection  against  collisions;  and  has  a  well-  ing-maobine,  after  which  all  of  the  ledge  that 

oie  89  feet  in  diameter.     The  ciusson   or  was  uncovered  waa  attacked.    The  holes  were 

dome  is  a  hemisphere  30  feet  in  diameter,  drilled  from  7  to  18  feet  deep,  4^  inches  in  di- 

of  a  strong  iron  frame  covered  with  boiler-  ameter  at  the  top,  and  8^  inches  at  the  bottom, 

iron.      It   is    open    at   the    bottom   and   top,  and  were  charged  with  from  80  to  BS  pounds 

and  provided  with  self-adjustable  \«gi  so  ar-  each  of  nitro- glycerin.    Coenties  Beef  waa 

ranged  aa  to  be  all  let  go  together  after  it  worked  npon  in  ^temation  with  Diamond  Reef 

b  lowered.    This  caisson  or  dome  is  simply  In  ISTI  and  completed  in  187B.    In  1873  work 

a  framework  affording  a  fixed  snpport  to  21  was  begnn  on  Frying-Pan,  and  there  is  now 

tobe«,  through  which  the  drills  operate.     It  93  feet  at  low  water.     Work  was  prosecuted 

ia  connected  with  the  scow  by  fonr  chains,  on  Pot  Rock  from  Auk-  tS  till  Deo.  38, 1879, 

commnnicating  with  foor  hoistini^-engines,  by  daring  which  period  there  were  16  oolliaiona. 

whioh  it  is  lowered  or  raised.    The  scow,  hav-  The  depth  on  this  rock  is  now  94  feet, 

ing  the  dome  awnng  by  chains,  is  anchored  Way's  Beef,  over  whioh  the  original  depth 

over  the  rock  to  be  operated  upon.    The  diver  of  water  was  6  feet,  having  already  been  cleared 

then  goes  down  to  examine  the  bottom  and  see  by  the  application  of  H.  Maillefert's  process 

that  the  position  ia  favorable.    Tbe  position  of  aoTface-blasting  in  1861,  and  again  in  1869, 

of  the  acow  ia  changed  by  lengthening  and  to  17^  feet,  waa  operated  opon  from  Aug.  4, 
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1874,  to  Jan.  20, 1675,  and  the  depth  of  water  were  exoavated,  tjll  80  toniMli  aad  10  giDeriei 
was  increased  to  2S  feet  at  low  water.  The  were  copatraotod,  having  an  a^regate  length 
rock  within  the  26-foot  oorre  measured  286  of  T,4Se  feet.  The  tunnels  were  from  IT  to  £3 
feet  in  length  by  IIG  feet  of  maximam  width,  feet  high  and  from  9  to  12|  feet  wide  at  the 
Two  hundred  and  sixtj-two  holes  were  drilled  shaft,  and  tapered  off  in  both  dimaiuions  ■• 
to  an  aggregate  depth  of  3,1S0'4  feet,  6S  drill-  the;  went  out;  and  the  galleries  were  from  19 
blaste  and  10  Borfaoe-blasts  were  made,  and  feet  high  b;  9  feet  wide  down  to  •mailer  di- 
16,7921  ponadg  of  uitro  -  glycerin  and    SiH    menMona. 

poanda  of  dynamite  were  nsed.  The  work  of  exoaratioD  was  hegnn  in  Oe- 

Halet'i  Keef. — For  the  removal  of  Hallet'a  tober,  I86B,  and  terminated  in  Jnne,  18TS. 
Point  Reef  it  was  determined  to  employ  a  Dedacling  the  time  lost  by  BnepeneioD  of  work 
prooesa  of  andermining  the  rock  by  tonnels  due  to  the  exhaustion  of  carrent  appropria- 
and  galleries,  from  wnioh  mines  shonld  be  tions,  the  actual  period  oonsDmed  in  this  wwk 
exploded  to  break  up  the  whole  mass  of  the  was  four  years  and  four  months.  The  ap- 
rook  at  once.  The  reef  in  question  was  in  the  propriatlons  were,  under  the  law,  devoted  to 
8hapeofaseml-ellipse,extending7S0feetalong  manv  reefs  in  the  East  Kiver  and  Eell-Gste 
the  shore,  and  800  feet  in  breadth  into  the  besiaes  the  one  at  Ballet's  Pmnt;  the  result 
'  ""        "         "     '  '      ■"  '■■  '''"'  ■'  ■  '"   was   rarely  proaoiniied 

in  full  foroe  at  the 
latter  place.  Asaooo 
as  the  exoaration  was 
finished,  the  work  of 
drilUng  holes  in  the 
roof  and  pier*,  to  be 
chained  with  explo- 
^ea,  was  began. 
At  the  completion, 
March  86,1876,  there 
had  been  drilled  in 
the  roof  6,STS  tbrte- 
inoh,  in  the  piers 
1,080  three-inch  and 
S86  two-inch  hole«: 
the  total  length  of 
holes  drilled  being 
66,648  feet  of  three- 
inch  and  1,897  feft  of 
two-inch  holes.  Tbe 
proximity  of  tbe  reef 
to  habitations  st  Ai- 
toria.  Ward's  Island, 
and  Blackwell's  I»)- 
and,  made  it  necee- 
eary  to  devise  a  eys- 
I  tem  of  ezploekn 
which,  effecting  the 
work  of  deroolitHOk, 
would  do  no  damage 
!  to  life  and  property. 
It  was  evident,  if  to 
I  eaeh  charge  its  full 
'  capacity  of  usefal 
work  in  breaking  op 

be  reraored,  in  order  to  seonre  a  depth  of  96  the  rook  were  assigned,  r^ard  being  likevise 
flset  at  mean  low  water,  amounted  to  68,971  had  to  the  mperinoDmbent  weight  of  water,  m 
cubic  yards.  The  reef  was  dongeroaa,  not  only  external  effect  of  moment  would  be  perceired 
in  itself,  hot  also  on  aoconnt  ctfthe  eddies  to  in  the  atmosphere.  It  was  also  evident  that 
which  the  tidal  ourrenta  gave  rise  on  either  the  magnitade  of  the  rook-wave  would  depend 
aide  of  it  Operations  were  begun  here  in  greatly  npon  the  quantity  contained  in  indi- 
Jnly,  1869,  for  the  constniction  of  a  coffer-  vidnal  oharges ;  that  is,  if  80  pounds  were  re- 
dam  between  high  and  low  water  marks;  and  qnired  for  the  individnal  charge,  the  vibralioD 
In  the  following  October  tbe  excavation  of  a  of  tbe  rock  woold  be  much  greater  than  if 
abaft,  oonforming  In  shape  to  that  of  the  dam,  these  charges  did  not  exceed  20  pounds.  It 
and  82  feet  in  depth,  was  begun.  Thenoeton-  was  known  that  80'poond  charges  of  nitro- 
nels  radiating  through  the  rook,  with  trans-  glyoeriu,  fired  in  numbera  of  12  to  20,  did  act 
verse  galleriea,  20  feet  apart,  to  oonneot  them,    cause  a  deetmctive  wave.    Again,  the  reeC 
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after  tho  exoaration,  b 
Dectea  with  the  re 
throDgli  Ch«  piers  m 
edg«  of  the  roof,  it 
ferred  that  the  Aoo 
gated  ia  the  rook  i 
due  maiQly  to  the  ohi 
cessarj  to  disrapt  t 
and  roof  from  their 
tion  with  the  bed-r 
not  to  the  ohargea  to 
the  roof  and  piera.  1 
cunteota  of  the  roof  i 
ver«  68,186  onbio  yi 
the  amoant  of  ezploti 

Djumlla.,...,... 

Tool 

Being  at  the  rate  of  0' 
to  each  oubio  jard, 
plouvea  were  placed 
cartridge -oasea.  Tfa 
ber  naed  woa  18,697, 
cent,  being  22  inches 
remauder  II  Inohes  u 
The  namber  of  holes 
was  4,427.  The  tja 
sifted  of  8,680  minee 
hatUries ;  each  bat 
signed  to  160  miaee 
were  divided  into  8  g 
20  each.  The  mines 
groap  were  ooonected 

r«turn    wire    to    the 
closed  the  drcniL    Tl 
were  fired  at  9  hoars 
ntes  p.  II.,   Sept.  34, 
1^76,  and  there  were 
no  injarioas  sbocka 
in  the  atmosphere,  Id 
the  water,  or  onder- 
gronod.      The  new  . 
facts     obtuned     bj   : 
tiiis  experience  are:    I 

1.  ThM  an  nnlimiUd    ' 

dUtribated    in      bla«t-  j 

h'-le*       in     moderate  I 

chances,    prDpoitiaoed  : 

10  the  work  to  b«  done,  { 

Iboroughlr  oonfloed  ia  i 

tho  rook,  and  tflmpsd  ! 

with  wattir,  maybe&ej  ; 

nundiitg  obgeota. 

i.  Thtf  aa  ooliniiled  '. 
Dumber  of  mines  ma;  - 
be  arsd  simultaneouely  ' 
by  passing  eLsctric  ctir-  ' 
cents  throu^  the  plat-  ' 
d^rn;^  ""^^  "'  ..oaTa™™.  <»  «^  aoc. 

Flaad  ■•*.— Sabttantially  the  same  methods  were  snnlc  from  the  ridge  of  the  rock,  whence 
an  those  that  had  proved  efficient  upon  the  the  wholereef—l,300feetinlength  and  609  feet 
Hallet's  Point  Reef  were  applied  to  the  larger  in  width,  abont  nine  acres— was  nndermined 
and  more  formidable  Flood  Rock.    Two  sbatta    by  two  sets  of  parallel  galleries,  nmning  at  right 
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angles  to  one  another.  The  piera  of  rook  were  a  ooDcretion  of  bowlders  and  ihella  formed 
about  IS  feet  square  and  26  feet  apart  from  oea-  upon  it.  Had  Uie  eioaTatioai  at  an;  time 
ter  to  center.  The  roof  of  the  crosa-galleries,  broken  into  a  large  seam,  the  mine  woald 
which  ran  at  right  angles  have  Seen  flooded,  and  all  the  work  and  proba- 
te the  lines  of  Btratitica-  blj  man;  lives  would  have  been  lost.  Occa- 
tion,  was  blasted  down  as  sionall;  small  seams  were  met.  One  seam  irs9 
thin  as  it  woQid  be  safe  to  10  inches  wide  and  100  feet  long;  another,  from 
leave  it.  Considerable  risk  1  to  4  inches  wide  and  400  feet  long,  eztvndiai; 
was  incorred  in  this  part  clear  across  the  reef,  oanied  8fiO  gallons  of  wa- 
of  the  work,  from  the  dan-  ter  a  mioute.  The  latter  was  d^t  with  aft«r 
ger  of  the  rock's  cromb-  protecting  the  completed  part  of  the  work  br 
ling,  and  from  the  uneven  boilding  across  the  galler;  a  door  capable  of 
ana  onoertain  tbiokness  of  withstanding  the  pressure  of  the  water.  The 
the  roof.  The  average  seams  were  all  walled,  as  fast  aa  the;  vtre 
thickness  was  18'B  feet,  opened,  with  Portland  oemeut.  The  told 
and  the  minimnin  thick-    length  of  the  galleries  was  21,670  feeL 

The  galleries  were  excavated  to  depths  vanr- 
fng  with  the  uneven  snrface  of  the  reef.  Tbe 
roof  was  then  drilled  with  boles  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  eiploaive  cartridges.  The  holn 
were  slanted  npward  at  anglee  Tailing  trooi 
75°  to  46°,  and  were  made  from  8  to  10  ftet 
deep — except  where  the  existenca  of  sesnii 

ri  to  the  river  made  It  impoauble  to  obtain 
depth  wanted — and  of  anfficlent  capacit; 


to  receive  a  rigid  two-and-a-half -inch  cartriilce 
throngfaont  their  entire  length.   The  holea  were 
charged  with  rack-a-rock  as  the  principal  ei- 
plosive  (see  page  846).    The  mixing  was  duDi- 
in  small  batoaea  on  Great  Mill  Rook,  io  a  lead 
lined  trongh,   and   the  ezploeiTe  was  packed 
at  once  into  cartridge-cases  Si  inches  in  di- 
ameter and  S4  inches  long,  made  of  copper 
nesi  10  feet.    The  exact  thickness  conld  not    O'OOS  of  an  inch  thick.     To  prevent  the  c^r- 
be  ascertained  beforehand,   fur  no  soandings    rosion  of  the  copper  b;  the  chemioal  action  of 
oonld  diatingoiah  between  ^e  solid  rock  and    the  aalphareted  water  ranning  throogh  aome 
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of  the  drill-holes,  the  car- 
tridges were  dipped  in 
melted  resin,  beeswax,  Bud 
tallow.  After beingloaded, 
ther  wer«  soldered  with  a 
steam  bested  iron,  were  re- 
moved as  fast  astbey  were 
filled,  and  were  carried  to 
the  mine  in  boxes  contain- 
ing twenty  each ;  »o  that 
the  amount  of  mixed  ex- 
plosive above  -  groand  at 
aoT"  one  time  was  never 
enoagh  to  do  more  than 
local  damage  in  esse  of  an 
aMndent.  These  oartridges 
were  inaerted  in  the  drill- 
holes, one  after  the  other, 
till  the  boles  were  filled, 
the  last  cartridge  in  every 
case  being  filled  with  dy- 
namite, with  its  end  left 
to  project  abont  six  inches, 
so  that  it  might  receive  the 
fall  ofFeot  of  the  shock  from 
the  initial  obai^^  oouneot- 
ed  with  the  battery.  This 
cartridge  is  16  inches  long 
and  2}  inches  in  diameter. 
In  its  forward  or  projecting 
end  is  inserted  a  smul  cop- 
per shell  filled  with  ful- 
minate of  meronrj.  The 
other  cartridges,  charged 
with  rack-a-rook,  are  24 
inches  long  by  3^  inches  in 
diameter,  and  are  provided 
at  th«r  forward  ends  with 
a  folminate  primer  vhioh 
is  inserted  after  they  are 
filled.  This  primer  consists 
of  a  tolminaie  exploder  in 
a  copper  tnbe  containing 
an  oonoe  of  No.  1  dyna- 
mite. The  cartridges  are 
secured  in  the  holes  by  di- 
vergent wires  at  their  low- 
er ends;  and  the  dynsmite 
cartridge  is  also  fastened 
with  wooden  wedges.  The 
mine-eiploder  consists  of  a 
brass  cylinder,  eight  Inches 
long  by  two  in  diameter, 
filled  with  dynamite.  In- 
closed within  the  dynamite 
is  a  (nse,  the  wires  from 
which  pass  tbroogh  a  di- 
vided cork  in  the  month  of 
the  brass  cylinder.  It  con- 
sists of  a  copper  tnbe  nearly 
filled  with  ao  grains  of  fnl- 
minate  of  mercury.  Fitting 
in  the  open  end  of  this  tnbe 
is  a  second  tnbe  oontsin- 
ing  solphor,  throngh  which 
pass  the  two  oondncting- 
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wires,  they  being  held  firmly  in  place  by  the  proper  moment^  a  cjnarter-inch  iron  rod  foar 

snlphnr.    The   inner  ends  of  the  wires  are  feet  long,  terminating  at  the  top  in  a  small 

united  by  a  small  platinum  wire.    The  ends  roond  disk,  stood  with  its  point  in  the  bot- 

of  the  wires  are  then  sarronnded  with  falmi-  torn  of  the  glass.    It  was  long  enough  to  pass 

nate,  and  the  two  parts  of  the  tube  are  put  throogh  the  roof  of  the  battery-hoose.    A  80- 

together,  that  containing  the  wires  slipping  grain  platinnm  fhse,  connected  with  a  small 

within  the  other.    The  entire  fuse  is  then  oov-  battery  at  Astoria,  was  laid  on  the  disk  and 

ered  with  gntta-percha.    The  passage  of  an  stack  on  with  a  Inmp  of  wax.    It  had  been 

electric  current  throngh  the  wires  heats  the  previonsly  determined  by  experiment  that  the 

platinom*  bridge  to  redness,  and  causes  an  ex-  blow  struck  by  this  fuse  on  exploding,  and 

plosion  of  the  fulminate.  transmitted  by  the  iron  rod,  would  be  so  sharp 

The  number  of  pounds  of  rack-a-rock  put  as  to  pulverize  the  tumbler  and  yet  not  splash 

into  drill-holes  was  240,899 ;  of  dynamite,  42,-  the  mercury. 

881 ;  total,  282,780  pounds.  There  were  11,789  The  mine  was  flooded  by  two  siphons  of  13 
drill-holes  in  the  roof  and  772  in  the  pillars,  and  16  inches  respectively,  in  fifteen  hours  and 
and  their  total  length  was  118,102  feet,  or  a  half,  ending  at  8.80  a.,  ic,  Oct.  10.  The  ex- 
more  than  twenty  miles.  The  whole  amount  plosion  was  set  for  11  ▲.  m.,  Oct.  10,  but  everj- 
of  rock  to  be  broken  by  the  final  blast  was  thing  could  not  be  made  ready  and  tested  in 
270,717  cubic  yards,  covering  an  area  of  about  time  to  fire  at  the  appointed  moment  The 
nine  acres.  The  primary  charges,  the  office  of  explosion  did  not  take  place  till  11.18,  which 
which  was  by  their  detonation  to  produce  the  caused  some  confusion  in  the  seismoscopie  ob- 
exploslon  of  the  charges  in  the  driU-holes,  were  servations.  The  whole  area  of  the  reef  was 
placed  along  the  gidleries  at  intervals  of  25  shattered.  The  plan  of  making  the  excava- 
feet,  on  timbers  extending  from  trail  to  wall,  tions  large  enough  to  swallow  all  the  dibrig  of 
and  consisted  of  two  24-inch  dynamite  car-  the  reef  and  leave  a  channel  deep  enough,  with- 
tridges  like  those  already  described  lashed  to  out  further  operations,  already  abandoned  at 
the  timber,  with  one  of  the  '^  mine-exploders ''  Eallet^s  Point  as  more  expensive  than  dredging 
bound  upon  them.  The  entire  mine  was  di-  up  the  broken  rock,  was  never  entertained  at 
vided  into  24  independent  circuits.  "Within  Flood  Rock.  Though  the  charges  all  exploded 
each  of  21  of  these  circuits  were  25  fhses  or  at  the  same  instant,  the  time  and  the  appear- 
mine- exploders,  while  three  circuits  contained  ance  of  the  effect  above  the  water-aurfaoe  "va- 
22  fuses  each.  A  wire  from  the  battery  on  the  ried  according  to  the  strength  of  the  rock  and 
surface  of  the  rock  at  the  mouth  of  the  shaft  the  depth  of  the  water.  There  was  no  lood 
led  from  one  fuse  to  the  next,  until  the  26  report,  and  no  dangerous  shock.  The  break- 
fuses  were  in  the  same  electrical  circuit,  and  ing  of  some  panes  of  glass  and  the  shaking 
thence  back  to  the  battery.  6o  far  as  was  prac-  down  of  a  few  bricks  and  loose  ceilings  conati- 
ticable,  adjacent  charges  were  put  on  different  tuted  all  the  damage  that  was  done, 
circuits,  so  that  if  any  circuit  failed  through  Fending  the  awarding  of  a  contract  for  dredg- 
fault  in  the  connections,  an  explosion  of  its  ing,  the  work  of  removing  the  rock  was  begun 
charges  would  still  be  insured  through  the  with  a  scow  belonging  to  the  Government,  as 
sympathetic  action  of  the  adjoining  charges,  soon  after  the  explosion  as  possible.  From 
The  whole  number  of  these  primary  charges  15  to  80  tons  of  rock  were  hoisted  out  daU  j, 
was  591.  Some  of  the  circuits  were  nearly  a  after  being  slung  by  divers  on  chains.  A  con- 
mile  long.  The  battery  consisted  of  sixtv  cells,  tract  has  been  let  for  the  removal  of  80,OC»0 
all  coupled  in  one  series,  each  of  which  nad  an  tons  of  the  rock  at  $8.19  a  ton,  the  contractor 
electro-motive  force  of  1*95  volts  and  an  in-  to  do  his  own  sur&oe-blasting.  This  is  less 
temal  resistance  of  0*01  ohm.  The  plates  than  the  price  for  which  rock  was  removed  on 
were  6  inches  by  9  inches — four  carbon  and  similar  terms  at  Hallet's  Point.  The  contractor 
three  zinc  plates  in  each  cell,  separated  by  a  has  two  grapples  at  work,  and  is  removing  an 
quarter  of  an  inch.  The  ordinary  bichromate  average  of  about  120  tons  a  day.  Aa  a  whole,  the 
solution  was  used.  The  poles  were  constituted  cost  of  mining  a  cubic  yard  of  rock  has  been  re- 
of  two  large  mercury  cups,  into  one  of  which  duced  84|  per  cent  from  the  cost  of  doing  the 
were  dipped  the  24  lead  wires,  while  the  24  same  work  at  HaDet^s  Point  The  total  cost 
return  wires  terminated  in  a  third  cup.  Be-  of  the  work  done  on  Flood  Rock,  including 
tween  this  third  cup  and  the  remaining  pole  the  final  blast,  amounts  to  $2.99  a  cubic  yar<i 
of  the  battery  stood  the  apparatus  for  closing  of  the  whole  amount  of  rock  broken,  or  $5.66 
the  circuit  It  consisted  of  a  stout  iron  cup  less  than  the  cost  of  breaking  Hidlet^s  Pmnt 
containing  mercury,  in  which  sat  a  thin  glass  A  considerable  part  of  this  gain  will  be  ex- 
tumbler  also  partly  fiUed  with  mercury.  Two  pended  on  the  proportionately  larger  amount 
large  strips  of  copper  connected  the  mercury  of  dredging  to  be  done.  The  net  result,  bow- 
in  the  iron  cup  with  one  pole  of  the  battery,  ever,  will  show  an  improvement  of  not  lesa 
and  that  in  the  glass  with  the  cup  containing  than  80  per  cent  The  total  cost  of  the  final 
the  retmn  wires.  To  close  the  circuit  through  blast  at  Hallet's  Point  was  $81,092.24 ;  at 
the  fuses  it  was  only  necessary  to  break  the  Flood  Rock  it  was  only  $106,509.98.  tfaon^  the 
tumbler  so  as  to  let  the  mercury  in  it  mix  blast  was  5*6  times  as  large.  The  progress 
with  that  in  the  hx>n  cup.    To  do  this  at  the  with  the  dredging  gives  promise  that  an  18- 
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foot  channel,  400  feet  wide,  over  the  worst  the  Grand  Trank  Railway,  concluded  a  red- 
part  of  the  reef,  may  be  cleared  out  by  spring,  procity  treaty  with  the  United  States,  and  ini- 
If  the  funds  are  supplied  as  needed,  the  aredg-  dated  the  Intercolonial  Railway.  The  Hmm 
ing  can  all  be  completed  in  three  years.  party  became  divided  on  the  question  of  ibe 

In  the  map,  the  white  margin  around  the  secularization  of  the  clergy  reserves,  whicii 

shores  represents  the  parts  that  have  less  than  brought  about  the  fall  of  the  govemmtmi 

26  feet  or  water  at  mean  low  tide.    The  work  Mr.  Hincks  was  a  strong  advocate  of  the  ab<>- 

done  or  to  be  done  is  thus  summarized..  lition  of  the  seignorial  tenure,  which  prevailrl 

Negro  Point  (1) :  To  be  undermined  and  cut  off  on  in  Lower  Canada,  but  that  question  was  m»t 
a  line  with  the  Sound-entrance  wharf.  Holmes  Rock  brought  to  an  issue  during  his  term  of  oihce. 
(2)  and  Hog-Back  (8)  to  be  finished  with  a  eea-wall.  In  1866  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Bark- 
Fry  ing-Pan  (4),  PotBock  (5)  reduo^  to 24 feet  below  ^^^  ^^^  ^h^  Windward  Islands,  which  was  a 

S^^ceVrthTdepK  A^^^^  new  departure  in  the  Colonial  Office,  he  beiu; 

entirely  removed  to  the  depth  of  26  feet.    Heel-Tap  the  first  colonial  statesman  to  receive  a  colonial 

(9),  broken  to  26  feet,  dredged  to  22  feet.    Great  Mill  governorship.     Qovemor  Hincks  paid  coD^i<i• 

Rock  (10),  Liule  Mill  Rock  (11),  connected  by  a  dike:  erable  attention  to  the  West  Indian  labor  que>- 

broken  to  80  feet ;  16  now  being  removed  to  open  tHe  champion  the  anti-sUvery  party.    He  provoked 

Middle  Channel  at  once,  and  the  remainder  afterward  an  angry  controversy  by  hiB  contention  that 

tofUUdeoth.    Rylander's  Reef  (16^  to  be  embanked,  free  labor  was  cheaper  than  slave  labor,  Bod 

Bread  and  Cheese  (17)  has  been  embanked.  that  Barbadian  property  had  improved  in  valut 

HDICKS,  Sir  FRANCIS,  a  Canadian  statesman,  by  the  abolition  of  slavery.    In  1861  be  was 

born  in  Cork,  Dec.  14, 1807 ;  died  in  Montreal,  appointed  Governor  of  British  Guiana.  He  w&4 

Aug.  18,  1885.     He  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  knighted  in  1862.    Sir  Francis  was  peDsioncJ 

Thomas  Diz  Hincks,  of  Belfast,  an  eminent  by  the  Imperial  Government,  and,  retamim 

scholar.    After  serving  an  apprenticeship  of  to  Canada,  entered  Sir  John  lilaodonald's  Oabi- 

five  years  to  a  Belfast  firm  of  shippers,  and  net  as  Minister  of  Fuianoe.  He  retired  in  1873, 

carrying  on  business  in  Liverpool  for  one  year  became  president  of  a  bank  that  ftuled,  and 

as  junior  partner  in  a  firm  of  commission-  underwent  a  criminal  trial,  which  resulted  in 

merchants,  he  in  1832  settled  in  Canada  and  his  vindication.    He  died  of  amaU-pox. 
opened  a  warehouse  in  York  (now  Toronto).        HOLLAND^    See  Nethbblavds. 
He  became  secretary  of  a  mutual  insurance       HOlfDURAS,  a  republic  in  Central  America. 

company,  and  cashier  of  the  People's  Bank.  Area,  89,600  square  miles;  population  in  1 860, 

As  accountant  of  the  commission  appointed  to  851,700. 
investigate  the  Welland  Canal  frauds,  he  came       devenuMit.— The  President  is  Gen.  Luis  Bo- 

Srominently  before  the  public ;  but  he  himself  gran,  whose  term  will  expire  on  Nov.  27, 1S87. 
ated  his  career  as  a  public  man  from  his  pub-  The  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  following  min- 
lication  of  the  Toronto  "  Examiner  "  in  1888.  isters :  Foreign  Aflfairs  and  Agricultare,  Licen- 
This  paper  advocated  responsible  government,  ciado  Don  Ger6nimo  Zelaya ;  Justice,  Public 
and  the  secularization  of  the  clergy  reserves.  Worka,  and  War,  Sefior  R.  Alvarado ;  Interior, 
Mr.  Hincks  was  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  Sefior  A.  Gomez ;  Finance,  Sefior  F.  Planas. 
princioles  generally  of  the  Reformers,  and  was       The  United  States  Minister  is  Hon.  H.  C. 
electea  by  the  Reformers  of  Oxford  County  Hall,  resident  at  Guatemala,  and  the  Cod^tiI- 
a  member  of  the  first  Union  Parliament    The  General  at  New  York,  Mr  F.  Valentine.    The 
Reform  party  was  then  in  opposition.    Mr.  Consul  at  San  Francisco  is  Mr.  John  J.  Wrisrbt. 
Hincks  became  dissatisfied  with  the  factious  The  American  Consul  at  Ruatan  and  Trujillo 
tactics  of  his  political  friends,  and  on  Jane  is  Mr.  W.  C.  Burchard. 
22,  1842,  resigned  his  seat  in  Parliament  on       CeliBlattM.— The  Government    granted   to 
the  occasion  of  accepting  office  as  Inspector-  Mr.  Otto  Zurcher  9,000  oaballerias  of  Govern- 
General.    He  was  re-elected,  and  was  subse-  ment  land  for  purposes  of  settlement  and  the 
quently  joined  in  the  ministry  by  his  former  privilege  of  exporting,  duty  free,  for  ten  years, 
political 'associates,  Baldwin  and  Lafontaine.  all  that  the  new  colony  may  produce. 
This  ministry  resigned  on  account  of  the  pe-        In  November  the  Government  conferred  the 
culiar  notions  of  responsible  government  enter-  necessary  authority  on  Don  Daniel  Quir6,  at- 
tained by  the  Governor,  I^rd  Metcalf.    Mr.  pointing  him  Inspector  .of  Indian  AflTairs  f(>r 
Hincks,  being  defeated  at  the  general  elections,  the  region,  to  form  a  settlement  out  of  the 
once  more  went  into  journalism  and  established  semi-civilized  Indian  tribe  of  the  Yoros,  with 
the  Montreal  "Pilot,"  a  Reform  paper,  which  the  privilege  of  importing,  duty  free,  whatever 
he  successfully  conducted  for  four  years.    In  agricultural  implements,  etc.,  the  new  settle 
December,  1847,  he  was  again  elected  by  his  ment  of  Toro  may  stand  in  need  of. 
old  constituents,  and  became  Inspector-General        FUuuces. — The  budget  estimate  for  1885  was 
in  the  Baldwin-Lafontaine  government.    On  reduced  to  $881,949.    At  the  same  time  the 
the  resignation  of  the  ministry  in  1851,  Mr.  income-tax,  which  had  been  decreed  on  May 
Hincks  was  sent  for  to  form  a  ministry.    The  JBO,  when  war  was  threatening,  affecting  all  in- 
Hincks  Morin  government  subsidized  a  line  of  comes  of  $200  a  month  and  upward,  was  re- 
Atlantic  steamers,  assisted  in  the  promotion  of  voked  in  October.    A  congressional  committee 
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was  also  appointed,  bj  virtue  of  a  vote  bearinf^ 
date  March  5,  to  investigate  the  alleged  frauds 
on  the  pnblic  exchequer,  of  which  ez-Freeident 
Marco  Anrelio  Soto  is  accused. 

Sailrtadk  —  Mr.  Hungerford,  £ngineer-in- 
Chief  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  Honduras, 
has  surveyed  the  line  to  connect  Trulillo 
with  Juiticalpa,  a  distance  of  two  hundred 
miles.  The  concession  to  build  this  Ime  was 
given  to  a  New  York  syndicate.  Work  has 
been  proceeding  on  the  line  of  the  Northern 
Honduras  Railway,  which  is  to  connect  Tru- 
jillo  with  Puerto  Oort^s,  or  any  point  on  the 
frontier  of  Guatemala,  for  which  the  conces- 
sion was  obtained  in  1884,  and  which  is  ex- 
Eected  to  be  in  operation  in  September,  1887. 
iberal  inducements  are  also  held  out  by  the 
Government  to  bona  fide  settlers  from  abroad 
in  this  section  of  the  country,  which  even  now 
is  very  important  as  a  fruit-growing  region, 
whence  an  active  export  is  going  on  to  New 
Orleans  and  New  York  of  bananas  and  cocoa- 
nuts,  especially  from  the  island  of  Bonaca, 
where  there  are  extensive  coooanut- walks,  and 
from  whicb  point  bananas  are  also  shipped  in 
great  quantities  to  American  ports. 

TnoflpaHattai — ^In  October  the  Grovemment 
made  a  contract  with  Don  Eduardo  Busquet 
for  the  establishment  of  a  coasting-line  of 
steamers  on  the  northern  Atlantic  couit. 

The  Government  also  took  vigorously  in 
hand  in  1885  river  improvements  and  the  dig- 
ging of  canals  to  connect  rivers  in  the  repub- 
lic. Thus  a  contract  was  made  with  George 
W.  Shears  to  deepen  the  Ulna  and  Blanco  riv- 
ers, so  that  they  may  be  navigable  to  a  point 
called  La  Iraprenta.  A  similar  contract  was 
made  with  Waldemar  Allstrom  and  Don  Miguel 
Luis  Aguilera,  for  the  deepening  of  the  Aguan 
river  all  the  way  to  a  locality  called  La  Lima, 
ten  miles  from  the  city  of  Yoro. 

Tilto I  The  Government  has  made  efforts 
to  facilitate  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.  To- 
baooo-seed  is  allowed,  by  decree  of  October, 
1885,  to  enter  the  country  duty  free.  The 
tobacco-tax,  which  planters  have  to  pay,  is 
$3  for  every  hundred  pounds  produced,  and 
the  tax  on  cigars,  which  manufacturers  have 
to  pay,  is  $1  a  thousand. 

UmSi — Gold  and  silver  mining  enterprises  in 
Honduras,  in  which  American  companies  are 
en  gaged,  are  beeomi  ng  more  profi  table.  There 
are  five  New  York  companies. 

The  October  report  of  the  Yuscar&n  Mining 
Company  stated  that  the  company  had  already 
expended  a  large  amount  of  money,  and  that 
a  shaft  bad  been  sunk  about  140  feet.  It  is 
proposed  to  sink  this  shaft  400  feet  before  driv- 
ing, to  connect  with  the  main  Guayabillas  vein. 

The  report  of  the  ParaSso  Reduction  Com- 
pany, of  Dec  1,  mentions  the  purchase  and 
erection  of  a  large  roastinir-fumace.  The  com- 
pany also  purchased  the  ^*  Ultimo  "  and  **  Coco  ^ 
ingenioa,  both  necessary  to  control  the  water 
of  the  Qnebrada  Grande  River  and  for  milling 
faoiliUes;  furthermore,  the  ingenio  of  Daniel 


Fortin,  the  largest  and  best-equipped  native 
reduction-works  in  that  district.  Engineers 
were  engaged  in  a  complete  survey  of  the 
whole  water  system  of  the  district.  By  secur- 
ing the  immense  water-power,  thousands  of 
tons  of  ore  could  be  made  available  daily  for 
treatment  at  a  profit. 

The  development  of  the  Santa  Elena  mines 
uncovered  such  a  mass  of  gold-bearing  quartz 
that  it  was  considered  best  to  introduce  stamp- 
ing machinery  at  the  Paraiso  reduction-works, 
and  treat  it  as  a  free  milling  of  ore  by  plate 
amalgamation.  Machinery  for  a  forty-stamp 
mill  complete  was  shipped  in  August  from  Cin- 
cinnati, to  be  in  place  on  Marcn  1,  1886,  in- 
creasing tJie  capacity  of  the  Paraiso  reduction- 
plant  about  100  tons  a  day.  There  were  made 
at  the  Santa  Elena  mine  three  very  rich  dis- 
coveries in  the  month  of  September — veins  with 
the  usual  good  average  of  silver  and  gold,  and 
rich  threads  in  the  center  of  the  veina 

The  general  report  made  by  Don  Adolfo  Zu- 
riga.  Attorney-General  of  Honduras,  in  Sep- 
temoer,  dated  from  Tegucigalpa,  says,  ^*  With- 
in tJie  next  six  months  there  will  be  very  con- 
siderable quantities  of  gold  and  silver  shipped 
to  New  York  from  here,  and  within  two  years 
Yuscardn  will  be  such  a  mining  center  as  will 
equal  any  mining  district  in  America.^' 

€s«iiw8>— The  following  table  shows  the 
imports  from  Central  America : 


WHKNCX. 

188S  tad  1884 

aTMVft. 

IWl-'SS. 

lllt»- 
£DglAOd 

Fnmoe 

$7^111.000 

860,000 

«.160,000 

$1,0S«.000 
176,000 

United  States 

8,001,000 

Total 

$14,084,000 

$4,208,000 

WHTTflXa. 

IRMI  and  18M 
avnag*. 

IncrMMUid  decvMN 
from  ISSl-'St. 

From— 
England 

$8,747,000 

89ft,000 

8,178,000 

$197,000 

y  ruoe 

86&,000 

United  fltatea 

l«Afi8,000 

Total 

$7,081,000 

$1,885,000 

The  average  trade  movement  in  1888  and 
1884  was  distributed  as  follows : 


COUNTRIKB. 

Xmporta. 

Kxpotth 

Costa  BIca 

$8,000,000 

i,9SO,000 

750.000 

1,100,000 

8,800,000 

$4,200,000 

Onatemala.. . .  .^ 

Honduras. . . . .  .T. 

4,178,000 
650,000 

Kic^Arairna ,......, . . . , .  t 

1.800,000 

Balrador 

SJMKLOOO 

Total 

$10,000,000 

$14,828,000 

HUGO,  YICTOR^UBIi;  a  French  author,  bom 
in  Besangon,  Feb.  26, 1802 ;  died  in  Paris,  May 
22,  1885.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Count  Jo- 
seph-Leopold-Sigisbert  Hugo,  a  distinguished 
soldier  of  the  revolutionary  and  Napoleonic 
wars  and  a  military  writer  of  reputation,  and 
Sophie  Tr^bucbet,  the  daughter  of  a  ship-own- 
er of  Nantes.  His  father  was  one  of  the  ear- 
liest volunteers  of  the   revolutionary  army. 
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aad  hU  mother  wu  a  royalist  io  iMr  (TtDpa-    defense  of  ThionTiUe  in  the  InnritHi  of  1814. 
thies,  and  had  abared  In  the  dangera  of  the    lUdame  Engo,  who  naed  to  wear  greea  shoes 
Vendeut  insnireotloa :  so  that  he  spoke  of   in  order  to  keep  tbe  iaiperial  color  under  her 
himself  aa  born  with  i>oth  rojalist  and  impe-    feet,recaiTedmHrkBof  favor  from  theretoming 
rial  aspirations.    He  allnded  frequently  to  the    Bonrbons;  and  during  the  Hundred  Days  her 
antiquitjr  of  his  raoe,  bnt  his  pat«mal  grand-    husband  separated  irom  her  and  took  charge 
father  was  a  master  builder  at  Nancy,  and    of  the  education  of  his  sons.    Uesenttb^n  to 
made  no  pretensions  to  nobility.    He  was  a    a  boardiug-sohool,  where  they  remained  ontil 
feeble  child,  and  when  abont  six  weeks  old  he    1818,  attending  a  course  of  philosophy,  piijs- 
was  carried  to  Elba,  where  his  father's  regi-    ios,  and  mathematics  at  the  Coll^  of  Loais  1« 
ment  was  stationed,  and  there  and  in  Oorsi-    Grand.   Viotorshowedgreataptitudefor  matb- 
oa  he  remained  three  jearg.     The  two  sac-    ematios,  but  he  preferred  poetry  to  all  elaes  and 
ceediog  years  bis  mother  passed  at  Paris  with    devoted  his  leisure  time  to  it.    He  began  to 
her  children.    tSbe  then  went  with  them  to  It-    write  verse  at  ten  years  of  age,  and  at  thirtevu 
aly,  where  her  husband,  at  that  time  GoL 
Hngo,  was  governor  of  tlie  province  of 
Avellino  in  tbe  kingdom  of  N^ilea.    The 
f  ntore  poet,  aocordiug  to  his  biogrBphers, 
played  about  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  and 
sbnddered  at  the  stories  of  the  oelebrated 
bandit  known  asFraDiavolo,  whose  hand 
his  father  broke  op.    In  1809  Madame 
Hugo  retnmed  to  Paris  with  her  family 
and  lived  in  an  old  house  with  a  higb- 
walled  garden,  where  Viator  played  and 
stadted  with  his  brothers,  who  afterward  , 
achieved  distinction  in  literature,  and  i 
with  thenrl  who  beoune  his  wife.    He  i 
vat  taaght  by  an  old  married  priest,  and  | 
by  Oen.  La  Horie,  who  had  been  oom- 
iwomised  with  ICoreao,  waa  for  aereral 
years  under  tbe  surveillance  of  the  im- 
perial police,  and  took  refoge  in  the 
Hugo  household,  where  he  was  acons- 
tomed  tj>  sit  with  the  boy  npon  his  knee 
and  read  with  him  Polybius  and  Tacitna, 
The  hiding-place  of  La  Horie  was  dis-  ; 
covered  and  he  was  arrested  and  impris- 
oned, escaping  only  to  take  part  in  an 
insurrection,  ID  which  he  perished;  and 
this  inddent  is  supposed  to  have  aided 
the  mother's  influenoe  in  ^ving  the  poet's 
mind  its  first  royalistic  tendency,   to  the 
spring  of  1811  Madame  Hugo  went  to 

Spain,  whither  her  hnsband,  then  general  viiitob  hdoo. 

and  maridhal  of  tbe  palace,  had  acoom- 

panied  King  Joseph  Bontuiarte  in  1609.  The  rhymed  about  Roland  and  his  obiralrT.  Dur- 
Jonmey  was  not  made  without  peril,  among  in;  the  four  following  years  he  oomposed  mul- 
deserted  villages  and  desperate  bands  of  guer-  titudinous  verses  in  the  olaasio  style,  hia  more 
rillas.  The  family  took  np  its  reudenoe  at  Ha-  important  efforts  being  the  tragedy  of  "  Irta- 
drid  in  tbe  Uaoerano  Palace,  and  the  boys  were  mine,"  celebrating  under  an  Egypmn  diagnisa 
placed  in  the  Colle^  of  Nobles,  where  they  the  restoration  of  the  Bonrbona;  the  drama  of 
remained  a  year,  and  it  was  intended  that  '*ln^deOaHtro."4ndthreeactsof anonflnisbed 
Victor  should  become  one  of  the  pages  of  tragedy,  "  Ath^iie,  on  lea  Soandiuaviens."  A 
the  King;  but  the  prospects  of  the  new  mon-  poem,  "Sur  lea  svontages  de  l'6tiide,"  nibmit- 
archy  continued  to  be  so  stormy  that  Uadame  ted  in  competition  for  a  prize  offered  bj  tbe 
Hugo  returned  to  Paris  with  her  younger  sons.  Academy  in  1817,  was  mentioned  with  honor, 
Eogene  and  Victor,  taking  np  her  former  resi-  and  wonid,  it  is  said,  have  been  orowned  if  the 
deuce,  and  committing  the  education  of  the  author  had  n(d  spoken  of  himself  in  tbe  closios 
boys  to  tbeir  former  teacher.  There  was  little  lines  as  fifteen  years  of  age,  whit^  aronsed  the 
religion  mingled  with  their  instmocion,  for  their  sn^iclons  of  Uie  judges,  who  feared  a  mys- 
in')ther  was  less  religions  than  loyal.    Geo.    tification. 

Hugo  returned  from  Spain  after  the  overthrow  Gen.  Hugo  had  iotADded  his  sou  Viotor  for 
of  tbe  Bonaparte  kingdom  a  poor  man,  as  he  the  profession  of  arms,  but  in  1818  he  yielded 
had  purchased  an  estate  there  which  was  r^n-  this  point  and  allowed  the  jonng  poet  to  give 
flsoated.    He  afterward  oouduoted  tbe  fuDons    np  the  prqjeot  of  entarlng  the  £w>le  Polytech- 
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niqne  and  devote  himself  to  literatnre.    His  tion  of  the  former  was  forbidden  by  the  oen- 
odes  on    ^*  La  statae  de   Henri    lY,"   ''  Les  sor ;  the  latter  was  accepted  in  October  and 
▼ierges  de  Yerdnn,"  ^^Moise  sor  le  Nil,''  were  played  Feb.  26,  1830,  and  met  with  a  brilliant 
crowned  at  the  Floral  Games  of  Touloase.    The  success,  a  motley  crowd  of  the  enthusiastic  dis- 
lirst  he  wrote  in  one  night  while  watching  oiples  of  the  romantic  school  gathering  to  snp- 
by  the  bedside  of  his  sick  mother,  who  had  fall-  port  it.    Hugo  appealed  to  Charles  X  from  the 
en  asleep  regretting  that  he  had  not  entered  action  of  the  censor  in  the  case  of  ^*  Marion  De- 
for  the  prize.    His  poetry  from  1818  to  1822  lorme,"  bnt  the  King  sustained  the  critic  and 
was  royalist  and  religions  in  tone,  and  he  be-  tried  to  soothe  the  poet  with  a  pension  of 
came  the  literary  idol  of  royalist  society  and  4,000  Irancs,  which  was  rejected.    Tlie  play 
gained  from  Chateanbriand  the  title  of  ^^er^ant  was  represented  at  the  Porte  Saint-Martin  aa 
Buhlimey    Chateanbriand  also,  when  appoint-  soon  as  the  government  of  Charles  X  had  passed 
ed  ambassador  to  Berlin,  offered  him  a  place  away.    Nov.  22,  1882,  **  Le  roi  s^amuse  "  was 
as  aitacMy  bnt  he  declined  it,  as  he  did  not  brought  out  at  the  Th^&tre  Franks,  played 
wish  to  leave  his  mother.    In  1821  Madame  once,  and  then  interdicted,  ostensibly  on  the 
Hugo  died,  and  in  1822  Victor  married  Made-  ground  of  its  immorality,  bnt  possibly  becanse 
moiselle  Ad^le  Foncher,  whom  he  had  loved  it  tended  to  bring  kings  into  contempt.    The 
from  childhood.  Under  an  old  agreement  of  the  poet  appealed  to  the  courts  against  the  or- 
fathera,  the  children  had  been  pledged  to  each  der  forbidding  the  representation  of  his  play, 
other  before  they  were  bom;  bnt  the  match  had  but  his  appeal  was  dismissed,  and  he  then  re- 
been  opposed  by  both  families  on  account  of  the  signed  the  pensions  continued  to  him  from  the 
Tonth  and  poverty  of  the  parties  to  it.    In  1828  former  government.    '^Lucrdce  Borgia"  and 
Hugo  received  from  Louis  XVill  a  pension  of  '*  Marie  Tudor,"  dramas  in  prose,  were  repre- 
1,000  franoe,  granted,  it  is  said,  for  the  singular  sented  at  the  Porte  Saint-Martin  in  1888 ;  *'  An- 
reason  that  the  poet  had  written  a  letter,  which  gelo,"  also  a  drama  in  prose,  at  the  Tb^&tre 
cameiDto  the  hands  of  the  police,  offering  sh el-  Fran^ais  in  1885;  '^Ruy  Bias,"  at  the  Porte 
ter  to  a  youthful  comrade  named  Delon,  con-  Saint-Martin  in  1888 ;  and  *'  Les  Bnrgraves," 
demned  for  taking  part  in  the  conspiracy  of  his  last  drama,  was  brought  out  in  1848.    *'£s- 
Saamor.    This  generous  boldness  on  the  part  meralda,"  an  opera,  had  failed  shortly  after 
of  the  young  royalist  poet  touched  the  King's  the  sncceee  of  ^*  Angelo."    In  the  mean  while 
fancy.     Hugo  founded  a  journal,  *^  Le  Con-  he  was  not  idle  in  other  departments  of  liter- 
servatenr  litt^raire,"  in  connection  with  his  ary  labor.    ''  Le  deniier  jour  d'un  Condamn6  " 
brothers  and  severaJ  friends  in  1819,  and  in  it  was  published  in  1829.    It  is  an  analysis  of 
many  of  his  earlier  poems  appeared.    The  first  the  last  hours  of  a  man  condemned  to  death, 
volome  of  *^  Odes,"  which  in  the  edition  of  and  has  a  political  as  weU  aa  a  literary  purpose, 
1826  was  entitled  ^^Odes  et  ballades,"  was  aiming,  as  it  does,  at  the  abolition  of  capital 
pnblisfaed  in  1822,  a  mean-looking  little  book,  punishment.    In  March,  1881,  was  published 
which  won  Uterary  success  and  the  praise  of  the  great  middle-age  romance,  '^  Notre  Dame 
the  King;  *^Han  d'Islande,"  in  which  a  love-  de  Paris,"  and  in  the  same  year  a  volume  of 
idyl  Boppoeed  to  represent  his  own  story  is  poems,   **Feuilles  d'automne."     In  1884  ap- 
given  in  gloomy  setting,  appeared  in  1823 ;  the  peared  *^  Claude  Gueuz,"  a  second  attack  on 
second  volume  of  ^*  Odes  "in  February,  1824;  the  death- penalty,  and  the  *^£tnde  sur  Mira- 
^*  Bng-Jargal,"  written,  it  is  said,  on  a  wager,  beau."  *' Chants  du  cr^puscnle"  was  published 
in  fifteen  days,  in  1818,  and  first  printed  in  in  1836;  ''Voix  int^rieures,"  in  1887;  "Lea 
^'Le  Oonservatenr,"  came  out  in  book-form  in  rayons  et  les  ombrep,"  in  1840;  "Lettres  sur 
January,  1826;  and  the  third  volume  of  "Odes"  le  Rhio,"  picturesque  sketches  of  travel,  in 
in  October  of  the  same  year.    After  the  pub-  1842.    So  far  as  literature  was  concerned,  the 
lioation  of  "  Han  d'Islande  "  the  author  was  classic  and  royalist  youth  had  developed  into 
made  Ohevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  a  romantic  and  revolutionary  man : 
received  a  second  pension  of  2,000  franoe.     In  "  Fiddle  enfln  su  taoff  qu*ont  vere^  dans  ma  veins, 
December,  1827,  Hugo  published  "  Cromwell,"  Mon  pdre  vieux  eolclat,  ms  mdre  Venddeoue  I " 
an  unplayable  drama,  in  the  preface  to  which  The  change  in  politics  was  more  gradual ; 
he  deelared  war  upon  the  olaa^io  school.    In  but  the  poet's  father,  who  died  in  1828,  lived 
December,  1828,  appeared  "  Les  orientales,"  to  see  the  genius  of  his  son  contributing  to 
containing  Pome  of  the  most  peculiar  and  beau-  building  up  the  Napoleonic  myth,  and  to  en- 
tifal  of  his  poems.    Though  romanticism  nn-  joy  the  **Ode  d  la  colonne,"  in  which  he  dedi- 
der  many  able  leaders  was  aggressive  in  every  cated  the  Vend6me  column  as  a  trophy  to 
department  of  art,  Hugo  was  destined  to  be-  the  veterans  of  the  empire.    In  1829  he  had 
come  its  representative  champion,  and  he  re-  begun  to  feel  some  of  the  inconveniences  of 
solved  to  make  his  fight  upon  the  stage.    His  legitimist  rule,  and  he  was  in  no  mood  to  pro- 
first  attempt  was  "Amy  Robsart,"  dramatized  test  against  the  Revolution  of  July,  1830.    He 
from  Scott's  novel  of  '*  Kenilworth,"  in  col-  sang  of  the  *^  Trois  jours "  in  the  most  beauti- 
laboration  with  a  friend.    It  was  produced  at  ful  verses  that  they  have  inspired.    In  1887 
the  Od^on,  and  was  hissed.    In  June,  1829,  he  Louis  Philippe  made  him  an  ofiScer  of  the  Le- 
wrote  "Marion  Delorme,"  and  in  September  gion  of  Honor,  and  June  8,  1841,  he  was  elect- 
of  the  fame  year  "  Hernani."    The  representa-  ed  a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  after 
VOL.  xzv. — 31    A 
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misBiDg  an  election  in  I8S6,  1839.  and  1840. 
April  16,  1845,  LonU  Pbilippe  nmde  him  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  In  that 
bod?  he  acted  as  ad  iodepeiidoDt  conservative, 
And  Jane  14,  184T,  he  pleaded  eloqnently  for 
the  return  nf  the  political  exiles,  on  the  pre- 
eeotation  of  a  petition  from  Jerome  Bonaparte 
for  leave  to  re-eoter  Fraaoe.  After  the  Revo- 
Intion  of  Februsrj,  1843,  he  accepted  the  r&. 
pobiio,  "that  majestic  form  of  societj,  which 
OQr  fathers  have  seen  grand  and  terrible  in  the 


past,  and  whioh  all  of  u  hope  to  see  grand 
and  beneftcent  in  the  futare."  He  was  chosen 
to  tb«  Oonstitoent  Assembly  as  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  oitT  of  Paris  in  Jane, 
1846.  Aag.  1,  1848,  he  fonnded  "  L'Erine- 
ment,"  a  paper  on  which  his  two  sons,  Qnu- 
tier,  and  other  friends,  were  engaged.  He 
criticised  the  administration  of  Gen.  Cavaignao, 
and  was  for  &  time  identified  with  the  reac- 
tioaar;  part<r,  hot  he  kept  his  independence 
of  action,  and  while  demanding  with  the  Kigbt 
the  abaodoDiiient  of  the  scheme  for  the  na- 
tional employment  of  labor,  and  the  formation 
of  two  chambers,  he  advocated,  with  the  Left, 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  abolition  ot 
the  death -penalty.  Jan.  10,  1S49,  he  demanded 
the  dissolation  of  the  CooBtitaeot  Assembly. 


That  year  he  was  chosen  tentlron  the  list  ot 
28  deputies  from  Puria  to  the  National  Asbcid- 
bly.    He  soon  put  himself  in  opposition  to  th« 
administration  of  Lonis  Napoleon,  chosen  Presi- 
dent Deo.  10,  1848.     It  was  said  that  be  hu 
disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  obtaining  high 
office,  and  the  tamooa  description  of  the  poet 
as  a  man  of  affairs,  published  in  his  paper,  was 
qnoted  as  betraying  his  ambition:    "Bras  ct 
^&te,  ocenr  et  pen»6e,  glaive  et  Samhean,  dom 
et  fort,  doai  paroe  qn'il  est  fort  et  furt  parce 
qo'il  est    doox,  con- 
qn^rant  et  l^ialatear, 
roi  et  propbSte,  lyre  et 
ep^  apotre  et  ni«s- 
sie."    No  snch  pettj 
motive  will  explain  his 
subsequent  career,  toi 
bis    progress    toward 
advanced    democracf 
may  be    regarded  as 
the  uotDral  oonrse  ot 
his  mind.     He  broke 
with  the    reactiontrj 
party  July  10,  1849, 
^  onthepriyect  for  pab- 
;  lie  assistance,  and  Oct. 
i  10,  the  same  year,  he 
bitterly   opp<»ed   ib« 
intervention  to  over- 
throw the  Roman  Re- 
finblio.  He  become  ihs 
eader,  orator,  and  or- 
acle  of  the  democrscv, 
in    the   discDBsion   of 
pnblic  ed  neat  ion,  the 
reform  of  the  elector- 
al law,  freedom  of  the 
press,  revision  of  the 
Constitution.    In  1851 
he  defended,  eloquent- 
ly but  tmsuoceesfully, 
his  son  accused  for  the 
publication  of  an  arti- 
-  ole  against  the  death- 
'  penalty.     MagniBoent 
oonrage  not  less  than 
,—  ™  -,— ,.  —.^^  splendid  ability  mark- 

ed  tbis  era  of  polibcal 
effort,  and  his  great  speeches  have  been  com- 
pared to  storms;  but  of  coarse  he  was  sneered 
at  for  his  sadden  conversion  to  repnblicaniam, 
and  his  own  royalist  and  Napoleonic  odes  were 
often  quoted  against  bim.  He  opposed  the  re- 
election of  Lonis  Napoleon  fiercely,  and,  abont  a 
month  before  the  coup  d'etat,  delivered  a  speech 
of  five  hoQFs'  duration  in  which  be  inv^ghed 
against  the  re- establishment  of  the  empire, 
which  he  foresaw.  When  the  coup  d^itat  took 
place,  Dee.  2.  IBOl,  be  was  among  the  first 
proscribed.  He  was  one  of  those  members  ot 
the  Assembly  who,  shut  out  of  the  Palais  Bour- 
bon, held  a  meeting  at  the  mairie  of  the  tenth 
arrondissement,  one  of  the  committee  of  resist- 
ance that  tried  to  organize  against  the  usur- 
pation, and  placarded  Faria  with  a  denuncia- 
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tion  of  Louis  Napoleon  as  a  traitor  to  his  oath,  representative  of  the  department  of  the  Seine 
Dec.  11,  1851,  he  left  Paris  under  the  decree  in  the  National  Assembly  at  Bordeaux.  He 
of  banishment  and  went  to  Belgium.  From  strongly  opposed  tiie  preliminaries  of  peace 
there  he  issued  a  protest  against  the  acts  of  with  Germany,  and  resigned  because  the  ma- 
Dec.  3,  1651,  and  the  plebiscite  of  Deo.  20,  jority  would  not  listen  to  his  protests.  He 
which  he  denounced  as  a  farce.  Imperial  in-  was  in  Paris  for  a  few  days  during  the  Com- 
fluence  was  strong  enough  to  secure  his  ezpul-  mune,  and  spoke  and  wrote  in  defense  of  tlie 
sion  f rom  Belgium,  and,  after  a  short  visit  to  Yenddme  column;  but  he  went  to  Brussels 
England,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the  isl-  on  private  business,  and  there  denounced 
and  of  Jersey,  which  he  left,  under  political  the  action  taken  by  the  Belgian  Government 
pressure,  in  1858,  for  the  island  of  Guernsey,  against  the  leaders  of  the  revolt.  As  a  conse- 
where  he  remained  until  the  fall  of  the  second  quence  of  his  action  he  was  expelled,  and  on 
empire  in  1870.  his  return  to  Paris,  after  a  short  visit  to  Lon- 

In  1852  Hugo  published  at  Brussels,  **Napo-  don,  he  was  active  in  behalf  of  Henri  Roche- 
l^onlePetit,*^  a  diatribe  against  the  cew  French  fort,  and  in  the  following  election  he  was  de- 
emperor;  and  in  1853  appeared  **Les  ch&ti-  feated. 

ments,"  a  series  of  philippics  in  verse,  against  Hugo  lost  one  of  his  sons  in  1871,  and  the 

the  whole  coterie  of  villains  concerned  in  the  other  in  1878 ;    but  neither  public  nor  pri- 

overthrow  of  the  republic.    In  1856  was  pub-  vate  calamity  interfered  with  his  intellectual 

lished  "Les  contemplations,'*  mainly  a  oolleo-  activity.     In  1872  appeared  '*L*ann6e  terri- 

tion  of  pieces  written  before  1848.   In  1859  ap-  ble,"  a  poem  on  the  misfortunes  of  France,  and 

peared  the  first  part  of  ^'La  16gende  des  sie-  in  1878  he  produced  a  poem  called  *^La  lib6- 

cless''  a  poet^s  review  of  all  history,  vindicating  ration  du    territoire."     In    1874^   "  Quatre- 

liberty  and  attacking  tyranny.    In  1862,  ^^Les  vingt-treire,"  a  romance  of  La  Yend6e  in  the 

mis6rables,"oneofthe  world-famous  romances,  revolutionary  era,  was  published  in  eight  Ian* 

appeared,  being  published  in  eight  different  guages;  in  1875,  *'Aote8  et  paroles  pendant 

eities  and  in  nine  languages  at  the  same  time.  TexU  "  was  issued,  a  collection  of  speeches, 

When  Hugo  was  joined  by  his  family  in  his  public  letters,  and  professions  of  faitn.    The 

place  of  exile,  his  younger  son  asked  if  the  same  year  he  wrote  *^  Le  d616gu6  de  Paris  aox 

exile  would  be  long,  and  the  father  answered  d616gn6s  des  86,000  communes  de  France.'* 

that  it  would.    To  his  son's  second  question  In  1876  he  published  the  second  part  of  '*  La 

as  to  how  he  would  spend  his  time,  Hugo  l^gende  des  sidcles,"  and  was  elected  to  the 

answered  that  he  would  watch  the  ocean,  and  senate.     In  1877  appeared  *'  L'histoire  d'ua 

the  son  rejoined  that  he  would  translate  Shake-  crime,"  the  story  of  the  coup  d*itat  of  Dec  2, 

speare.    This  translation  was  made  and  pub*  1851,  and  ^*  L'art  d'etre   grande-pdre,"  both 

lished  in  1864  with  apreface,  **  William  Shake-  of  which  achieved  great  success,  the  latter  be- 

speare,**  by  Victor  Hugo.   *^  Les  chansons  des  ing  regarded  by  many,  on  account  of  the  ten- 

raes  et  Bois"  appeared  in  1865,  and  ''Les  tra-  demess  of  the  theme,  as  the  best  of  the  work 

TftillenrB  de  la  mer,"  a  prose  epic  of  the  strug-  of  his  old  age.     **  Le  Pape  "  was  published  in 

gle  of  manhood  against  the  forces  of  nature,  1878;  *'La  piti6  supreme,"  in  1879;  *'L'&ne," 

was  published  in  1866.    In  1869,  **Hernani"  in   1880;   ''Les  quatre  vents  de  Tesprit,"  in 

waa  revived  at  the  Th6Atre  Fran^ais,  and  held  1881 ;  '^  Torquemada,'*  in  1882 ;  the  third  part 

the  stage  for  four  months.    The  same  year  the  of  '^  La  16gende  des  slides  "  and  '*  L'Arcliipei 

grotesane  story,  *'  L'homme  qui  rit,"  appeared,  de  la  Manche,"  in  1883.    The  first  and  second 

and  did  something  to  impair  the  author's  fame,  of  these  are  regarded  as  of  no  great  value ;  the 

After  the  amnesty  proclamation  of  that  year,  fourth  and  fifth  take  rank  with  the  poet's  best 

Hugo  might  have  returned  to  France,  but  he  works. 

refused  to  do  so,  holding  to  what  he  had  said  Hugo  was  poor  in  his  youth ;   the  success 

when  going  into  exile, '^Quand  le  droit  reu-  of  I^s  mis^rables"  made  him  independent; 

trera  en  France,  je  rentrerai."  and  after  his  return  to  France  he  became 

Hugo  published  in  the  '*  Bappel,"  in  1870,  wealthy.    He  was  a  feeble  child,  but  devel- 

a  strong  protest  against  the  plebieeite  of  that  oped  into  a  strong  and  handsome  boy  and  a  ro- 

year,  for  which  he  was  cited  to  appear  and  bust  and  mfgestio-looking  old  man.    He  was  a 

answer  on  the  eharge  of  exciting  hatred  and  royalist  in  his  youth,  a  Bonapartist  in  early 

contempt  of  the  Government,  but  in  Septem-  manhood,  and  a  republican,  almost  a  socialist, 

ber  following  the  empire  was  overthrown,  as  he  advanced  in  years ;  but  it  has  been  said 

and  Hugo  went  home  to  share  the  misfor-  that  he  was  never  false  to  liberty.    He  was 

tunea  of  bis  country.    His  first  public  act  brought  up  without  religious  faith  ;  after  some 

was  to  address  a  manifesto  to  the  German  years  he  took  Lamennais  for  a  father  con- 

armieSi  urging   them   to   make    peace   with  fessor;  and,  finally,  he  died  without  the  for- 

Franoe  and  proclaim  a  Teutonic  republic.    He  mal  consolations  of  religion.    He  was  not  al- 

remalned  in  Paris  during  the  siege,  and  con-  ways  true  as  a  husband,  and  sometimes  showed 

triboted  liberally  to  the  defense  of  the  city  and  himself  over-stem  as  a  parent ;  but  he  played 

to  sanitary  work.    Against  his  will  he  was  the  part  of  grandfather  to  perfection.     His 

appointed  a  member  of  the  Oommittee  of  Pub-  brother  and  one  of  his  daughters  went  mad ; 

lio  Safety.    February,  1871,  he  was  chosen  as  and  though  he  kept  the  even  balance  of  his  in< 
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tellect  in  the  affairs  of  life,  there  was  a  tonoh  of  is  a  well-known  faot  that  the  Baliva  of  tbe 
insanity  in  his  art.  He  boasted  of  noble  blood,  rabid  dog  is,  in  general^  the  only  mediam  b  j 
but  delighted  in  the  daily  exercise  of  a  skill  which  rabies  is  communicated  to  other  animals 
in  manual  labor  that  would  not  have  discred-  through  a  bite.  This  saliva  is  full  of  all  kinds 
ited  the  handicraftsmen  from  whom  he  was  of  microbio  organisms,  and  to  isolate  any  spe- 
descended.  His  days  were  stormy,  but  they  cific  one,  as  in  rabies,  especially  when  it  is  sap- 
dosed  in  peace  and  honor.  His  eightieth  posed  to  be  a  coccus,  from  such  material,  would 
birthday  was  like  a  national /a^;  his  country*  be  a  matter  of  tbe  extremest  diflSculty,  tboDgh 
men  hailed  him  as  the  greatest  poet  of  France,  always  possible.  Nevertheless,  the  saliva  does 
and  the  singers  of  the  world  did  homage  to  him  contain  the  rabid  elements,  beyond  all  doubt, 
as  the  master-spirit  of  the  age.  When  he  died,  These  elements  must  be  in  it  before  it  enters 
the  nation  gave  him  a  public  funeral;  and  he  the  mouth,  so  that  we  are  justified  in  conclad- 
who  had  entered  public  life  as  the  pet  of  a  ing  that  they  must  be  ocmtained  in  the  great 
Bourbon  king,  passed  away  as  the  idol  of  the  salivary  glands,  in  ftilly  as  pure  and  powerful 
French  Republic.  a  condition  as  in  the  nervous  matenal  of  the 

HYDROPHOBIA,    Within  the  past  year,  the  brain  and  cord.    It  seems  to  have  been  an 

etiological  history  of  rabies  has  been  brought  oversight  not  to  place  salivary  fistulas  on  the 

very  near  its  conclusion,  through  the  labors  of  ducts  of  these  glands  in  rabid  animals,  and  lead 

the  French  sonant^  Louis  Pasteur.    Up  to  this  their  contents  into  appropriately  sterilixed  re- 

time,  many  writers  have  denied  that  rabies  is  ceivers.    The  glands  themselves  should  be  used 

a  contagions  disease — by  which  is  meant,  a  as  material  for  examination  and  cultivation; 

disease  whose  origin  is  lost  to  us,  and  which  the  medium  for  the  same  should  be  their  secre- 

in  our  day  only  develops  in  an  animal  organ-  tions,  which  can  be  used  in  either  a  solid  or 

ism,  never  outside  of  it,  and  can  only  be  com-  liquid  form.    M.  Pasteur  not  only  assured  the 

mnnicated  by  means  of  material  from  a  dis-  writer  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  disoover 

eased  animal,  either  by  what  is  termed  natural  any  specific  microbe  in  rabies,  far  less  cultivate 

infection,  or  by  accident,  or  by  intentional  in-  it  ana  produce  the  disease  with  it — ^as  did  also 

oculation.    M.  Pasteur  has  proved  that  rabies  M.  le  Dr.  Rouz,  hia  assistant — ^but  ezpreaaed 

is  a  contagious  disease,  pure  and  simple.  the  greatest  skepticism  with  regard  to  some  so- 

In  one  important  respect,  rabies  under  natn-  caU^  successful  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Pol 
ral  conditions  differs  from  all  other  known  con-  of  Geneva,  recently  published  in  abstacL  In 
tagious  diseases:  viz.,  the  uncertainty  and  ir-  the  face  of  such  assertions,  it  has  been  publiphed 
regularity  of  what  is  known  as  the  period  of  that  "  the  microbe  of  the  saliva  is  very  easily 
latency.  The  extreme  limits  of  this  period  are  cultivated,  and  successive  cultures  can  be  easily 
considered  to  be  from  thirty  days  to  two  years,  made  in  veal  infusions";  that  ThuiUier,  the 
although  some  apocryphal  cases  have  been  re-  lamented  assistant  of  Pasteur,  who  died  of 
ported  where  the  period  was  longer.  It  haa  cholera  in  Egypt  in  1884^  *'had  had  the  pa- 
been  asserted  that  when  the  period  of  general!-  tience  to  make  eighty  cultures  in  contact  with 
zation  begins,  the  bitten  dog  is  frequently  seen  the  air,  and  eighty  cultures  in  vacuum ;  and 
to  gnaw  at  the  seat  of  the  original  wound,  and  the  eightieth  culture  killed  as  quickly  aa  the 
that  human  beings  under  the  same  ciroum-  first." 

stances  have  complained  of  similar  sensations,  Pasteur,  looking  upon  the  nervous  elements 
and  that  such  places  again  become  reddened  as  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  as  the  chief  seat 
if  irritated.  Judging  from  our  observations,  of  the  disease-producing  elements  in  rabiea, 
we  must  conclude  that  the  infectious  elements  proved  this  idea  to  be  correct  by  inoculating 
must  remain  localized  during  the  period  of  la-  healthy  dogs  in  the  brain  with  brain-substance 
tency;  when  any  constitutional  disturbance  ap-  from  rabid  ones.  The  method  of  performing 
pears,  it  is  an  indication  that  these  elements  this  operation  is  the  same  as  that  resorted  to 
have  begun  to  proliferate,  and  to  be  dispersed  in  orainary  trephining  of  the  craninm — i.  e., 
over  the  organism,  when  they  manifest  them-  the  skin  is  first  cut  through  down  on  to  the 
selves  by  disturbance  of  the  phenomena  of  bone ;  then,  with  a  trephining  instrument  hav- 
those  parts  for  which  they  seem  to  have  the  ing  tlie  diameter  of  a  common  lead-pencil,  a 
greatest  physiological  affinity,  which  in  rabies  round  piece  of  the  skull  is  removed  very  care- 
are  the  great  nerve-centers,  the  brain  and  the  fully  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  membranea  under- 
spinal  cord.  neath.    The  brain-subetance  from  tbe  rabid 

It  is  due  to  Pasteur  that  we  now  know  ex-  dog  is  then  removed  by  cutting  into  the  brain 

actly  the  actual  duration  of  the  period  of  in-  with  a  sterilized  knife,  and  then  making  a  aide 

cubation  in  canine  rabies.    He  assumed  that,  cut  into  the  same  with  another,  and  removing 

as  the  most  striking  phenomena  in  this  disease  a  small  piece,  which  is  carefully  rubbed  up  in 

were  disturbances  in  the  functions  of  the  great  sterilized  boaillon  or  distilled  water.  The  fluid 

nervous  centers,  these  offered  the  best  localities  most  not  be  filtered.    A  common  morphine 

from  which  to  obtain  material  for  the  end  de-  syringe  is  then  filled,  the  needle  being  curved, 

sired.    In  assuming  the  nervous  centers  to  be  and  an  amount  of  fluid  corresponding  to  two 

tbe  only  or  chief  seat  of  the  rabid  virus,  there  or  three  divisions  of  the  piaton  carefully  in- 

is  some  reason  to  believe,  from  clinical  evi-  jected  under  the  cerebral  membranea.    The 

denoe  alone,  that  Pasteur  has  gone  too  far.    It  result  waa  that  rallies  appeared  ia  doga  thus 
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treated  in  fourteen  days,  which  goes  to  prove  When  the  jars  are  placed  in  a  very  cool  room, 
that  the  real  incnbation-period  of  canine  ro-  the  nervous  substance  retains  its  virulence  for 
bies  is  about  fourteen  days.    Ou  trying  the  ex-  a  long  time,  which  may  be  increased  by  filling 
perimenta  with  rabbits,  it  was  found  that  the  the  iars  with  oarbonic-acid  gas.    On  the  other 
period  of  canine  rabies  in  rabbits  is  also  four-  hand,  if  the  jars  are  placed  in  a  room  having  a 
teen  days.    It  then  occurred  to  Pasteur  to  try  constant  temperature  of  20**  0.,  the  medullas 
similar  experiments  on  monkeys,  on  account  will  be  found  to  lose  in  virulence,  until  at  the 
of  their  zoological  connection  with  the  human  end  of  about  fourteen  days  such  changes  have 
species.    The  results  of  these  experiments  were  taken  place  in  the  medullary  substance  that 
very  astonishing.    There  was  no  development  inoculations  with  it  in  the  sub  -  membranal 
of  any  of  the  phenomena  of  rabies,  or  hydro-  space  of  rabbits*  or  dogs*  brains  are  not  fol- 
phobia,  in  the  manner  expected ;  the  symp-  lowed  by  any  perceptible  effects. 
toms  were  much  milder  than  in  dogs,  rabbits,  Medullas  thus  treated  give  us,  then,  a  ^*  pri- 
or human  beings.    As  experimentation  with  mary  vaccine  **  that  can  be  used  in  prevent- 
the  etiological  elements  in  some  other  diseases  ive  inoculation.     If  we  take   100  medullas, 
had  shown  that  in  some  animals  they  either  representing  an  equal  number  of  rabbits  that 
augmented  or  decreased  in  virulence  by  being  have  perished  from  the  seven-day  or  rabbit 
passed  through  several  animals  of  a  given  spe-  rabies,  and  subject  them  all  to  this  treatment, 
cies,  Pasteur  resolved  to  try  this  with  monk-  we  shall  find  that  each  medulla  has  approxi- 
eys,  and  found  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  mately  the  same  degree  of  virulence,  if  they 
pass  rabid  material  from  monkey  to  monkey,  have  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  hot 
through  a  very  small  number,  in  order  to  have  dry  air  for  the  same  number  of  days.    The  re- 
it  entirely  lose  its  virulence.    Here  was  an  op-  suits  of  hundreds  of  experiments  prove  the  cor- 
portanity  to  procure  a  *^  primarv ''  or  weak  rectness  of  this  statement.    If  we  take  a  given 
vaccine,  had  it  not  been  impossible  from  the  number  of  dogs  and  treat  them  for  ten  days 
soarcity  and  high  price  of  monkeys.    Rabbits  with  a  virus  made  from  cords  that  have  been 
were  again  resorted  to,  and,  after  trying  hun-  treated  in  the  above-described  manner,  and  per- 
dreds  of  them,  it  was  found  that  a  form  of  mit  a  month  to  elapse  in  order  to  satisfy  our- 
rabies  was  produced  which  had  a  regular  pe-  selves  that  inoculated  or  rabbit  rabies  is  no 
riod  of  incubation  of  but  seven  days.    It  is  longer  possible,  and  then  permit  these  same 
necessary  again  to  caU  to  mind  the  fact  that,  dogs  to  be  bitten  by  known  rabid  dogs ;  and  if 
in  canine  rabies,  this  period  is  of  fourteen  days'  we  take  another  given  number  and  ^eat  them 
duration,  because,  if  hydrophobia  should  f ol-  in  the  same  preventive  manner,  allowing  a  simi- 
low  the  preventive  treatment  of  Pasteur  in  a  lar  period  to  elapse,  and  inoculate  them  with 
human  being,  if  it  is  due  to  the  bite  from  the  fresh  medullary  substance  from  rabbits  that 
dog,  by  inoculating  a  dog  or  rabbit  with  brain-  have  died  of  rabies — we  shall  find  that  the  dogs 
substance  from  said  person,  the  animal  inocu-  in  each  case  remain  perfectly  free  from  any 
lated  would  show  the  characteristic  symptoms  outbreak  of  rabies.    If  at  the  same  time  we 
in  fourteen  days  or  thereabout,  while  if  doe  to  take  brain-substance  from  the  rabid  dogs  that 
the  inoculated  vims  the  disease  would  appear  we  allowed  to  bite  tlie  inoculated  ones,  or  a 
in  the  animal  in  about  seven  days.  portion  of  the  medullary  substance  from  the 
The  next  question  is.  How  can  this  very  rabid  rabbits  that  we  used  for  the  test  inoou- 
yiralent  rabbit  material  be  made  less  virulent,  lations,  and  again  inoculate  healthy  dogs  or 
until  a  negative  condition  is  obtained,  so  that  rabbits  as  a  control  experiment,  we  shall  find 
it  can  be  safely  used  as  a  virus  for  preventive  that  these  animals  will  invariably  die  in  either 
inoculation?    Experience  has  shown  that  heat  seven  or  fourteen  days,  according  to  the  mate- 
aod  the  action  of  the  oxygen  in  the  air  had  fre-  rial  used.    The  same  will  be  found  to  be  the 
quentlj  produced  this  effect  with  other  forms  case  if  we  take  the  same  number  of  non-inoo- 
of  virns.    As  the  cerebral  substance  is  not  in  a  ulated,  healthy  dogs  and  permit  the  same  rabid 
convenient  shape  for  such  manipulation,  the  dogs  to  bite  them  that  we  used  in  the  first  ex- 
mednlla  oblongata  offered  itself  as  the  nearest  periment;  the  non- treated  dogs  will  all  die  of 
portion  of  the  cord  to  the  brain,  as  well  as  the  rabies  in  course  of  time. 
easiest  portion  to  be  got  at.  It  was  also  neces-  The  same  method  of  treatment  has  been 
aary  to  have  some  way  of  removing  or  absorb-  found  of  equal  valae  in  preventing  the  outbreak 
ing  the  moisture  as  rapidly  as  possible  from  the  of  hydrophobia  in  human  beings,  if  it  is  resort- 
nervons  material.  To  this  end,  glass  jars,  hold-  ed  to  within  ten  or  even  twenty  days  from 
ing^  about  a  qaart^  with  the  finest  and  closest  the  time  they  were  bitten.    After  that  period 
fitting  corks,  are  necessary ;  and  they  must  be  it  is  not  reliable.    For  grown  persons  an  entire 
carefully  washed  and  sterilized.    Each  jar  is  syringeful  is  used;  for  children  under  fourteen 
then  filled  about  one  third  with  the  driest  of  half  as  much.    The  substance  is  not  introduced 
caostic  potash,  in  lumps,  which  on  account  of  into  the  brain,  but  under  the  skin,  in  the  same 
it^  affinity  for  moisture  absorbs  all  that  may  manner  as  a  solntlon  of  morphine.    The  pro- 
be in  the  air  and  that  in  the  nerve-substance,  cedure  is  best  illustrated  by  quoting  from  the 
In  each  jar  is  then  hung,  from  the  bottom  of  *'  Comptes  Rend  us ''  of  October,  1885. 
the  oork,  by  a  thread,  the  medalla  oblongata  The  first  person  treated  by  Pasteur  was  the 
from  A  rabbit  that  has  died  of  rabbit  rabies.  Alsatian  boy,  Joseph  Meister,  aged  nine,  and 
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we  have  the  aavant  bimself  as  authority  for  the 
dog  that  ityured  the  ohUd  having  been  indeed 
rabid.  The  inoculation  began  on  the  7th  of 
July,  1885,  and  proceeded  as  follows: 


D»7  npon'wUeh    nibbM 

No.  of  day* 

DATE. 

ThMof  in- 

WM    iBOOUitM     frani 

the  eord  wm 

ocoIaUob. 

whUb  tha  ipinid  eord 

drMafUr 

wMtakan. 

TCOMTW. 

July! 

9  a.m. 

June  88. 1685. 

u 

JnlyT 

6  P.M. 

June  Sfi,  188fi. 

u 

Jal78 

9  a.m. 

June  27, 1886k 

11 

Julys 

6,  P.  M. 

June  99, 1886. 

Jttly9 

11a.m. 

July    1,1836. 

July  10 

11a.m. 

July    8,1886. 

July  11 

11a.m. 

July    6,1886. 

JulyW 

ltA.M. 

July    7,1886. 

July  18 

11  A.  M. 

July   9,1686. 

July  14 

11a.m. 

July  11, 1886. 

July  16 

11a.m. 

July  18, 188.\ 

July  16 

11a.m. 

July  16, 1886. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  child  was  daily 
inoculated  with  a  piece  of  spinal  cord  from  a 
rabbit  of  ever-increasing  virulence.  The  cords 
were  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  dry  atmos- 
phere a  shorter  afid  shorter  period  after  their 
removal  from  the  rabbit,  until  finally  a  cord 
comparatively  fresh — that  is,  only  one  day  old 
— was  used.  At  the  same  time  the  child  was 
inoculated,  another  rabbit  was  immediately  aft- 
erward inoculated  with  exactly  the  same  ma- 
terial used  on  the  child  on  the  same  day.  This 
is  done  with  the  virus  used  on  every  person  in- 
oculated by  M.  Pasteur,  in  order  to  keep  the 
experiments  under  the  most  exact  control.  The 
result  is  thus  reported  by  M.  Pasteur : 

The  medullas  or  cords  which  were  removed  from 


rabbits  and  inoculated  on  the  child  July  11, 18, 14, 
16,  and  16  respectively — ^that  ia,  which  had  been  des- 
iccated seven,  five,  tour,  three,  two,  and  one  day— 
all  gave  positive  results  when  reinoculated  upon  rab- 
bits in  a  de£[ree  corresponding  to  the  time  they  bad 
been  dried— i.  e.,  the  fi^sbest  cords  caused  the  appear- 
ance of  rabies  in  the  rabbits  in  7  and  8  days,  while 
the  others  gave  results  later,  and  the  drient  gave 
none. 

The  fresh  cords  having  therefore  caused  the 
outbreak  of  rabies  in  the  regular  time  that  the 
most  virulent  cords  from  rabbits  had  previous- 
ly taken,  and  not  having  caused  any  disturb- 
ances whatever  to  appear  in  the  boy,  Pasteur 
concludes  that  ^Hhe  boy  has  not  only  escaped 
a  future  outbreak  of  canine  rabies,  bat  also  Uiat 
the  systematic  inoculation  has  so  prepared  the 
elements  of  his  body  that  they  were  enabled  to 
resist  the  action  of  the  still  more  vimlent  rab- 
bit rabies.*' 

The  inference  from  all  these  obaervations 
and  experiments  seems  to  be  that  the  best  way 
to  prevent  hydrophobia  in  man  ia  to  render 
rabies  impossible  in  dogs,  by  making  it  a  legal 
requirement  that  all  dogs  must  not  only  be 
licensed,  but  be  sobjeoted  to  this  preventive 
inoculation.  The  next  important  step  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  study  of  this  question  is  the 
discovery  of  the  specific  microbe;  its  extra- 
organismal  cultivation ;  the  production  of  ra- 
bies by  inoculating  animals  with  such  material ; 
and  the  discovery  of  a  method  of  treating  it 
that  will  give  us  a  preventive  vims  that  we  can 
produce  in  any  desired  quantity,  at  all  times, 
without  recourse  to  rabbits  or  other  animals. 


IDAB0.  Tenltarlal  C^vemMiiit— The  follow- 
ing were  the  Territorial  ofiBcers  during  the 
year:  Governor,  William  N.  Bunn,  succeeded 
by  Edward  A.  Stevenson;  Secretary,  E.  J. 
Curtis;  Comptroller  and  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  James  L.  Onderdonk,  suc- 
ceeded by  Silas  W.  Moody ;  Treasurer,  John 
Hnntoon,  succeeded  by  Joseph  Perrault;  At- 
torney-General, D.  P.  B.  Pride.  Judiciary, 
Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  John  T.  Mor- 
gan, succeeded  by  James  B.  Hays;  Associate 
Justices,  Norman  Buck  and  Case  Broderick. 

LsglslillTe  Scflslau— The  Legislature,  which 
was  in  session  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
ad[joumed  early  in  February.  The  following 
are  the  principal  acts  passed : 

Dividing  Oneida  County  and  creating  Bingham 
County. 

To  amend  an  act  entitled  '*  An  act  to  fix  the  amount 
of  official  bonds  of  certain  county  and  prednot  offi- 
cers." 

Amending  an  act  relating  to  killing  game  and  catch- 
ing-fish. 

Memorial  relating  to  Nez-Pero^  Indian  reservation. 

Bepeoling  ^e  registration  law. 

Removing  county-seat  of  Shoshone  County  from 
Pierce  City  to  Murray. 

Creatin^r  the  office  of  Territorial  Attorney-General. 

Relating?  to  graded  schools  in  the  city  of  Lewiston. 

To  change  the  time  of  meeting  of  the  Legislative 
▲wembly. 


Providing  for  construction  and  maintenance  of 
Bois6  Valley  and  Atlanta  wagon*road. 

Providing  for  issuing  bonds  for  the  erection  of 
Bchool-builoing  in  the  citj  of  fiellevne. 

Authorizing  the  commissionerB  of  Caster  County  to 
oonstruct  a  jail  and  hospltaL 

Providing  for  holding  elections,  and  prescribing 
qualifications  of  electors. 

For  the  relief  of  Kootenai  County. 

To  prevent  vagrancy. 

Belating  to  limited  partnerships. 

Autboruing  the  oomnuaaioners  of  Bingham  County 
to  issue  and  negotiate  bonds. 

Relating  to  I^wis  Collegiate  Institute. 

To  provide  for  the  erection  of  a  Capitol  building  in 
Bois^  City. 

Relating  to  the  destruction  of  wild  animals. 

Regulatinff  trespassing  of  hogs. 

To  provioe  a  uniform  system  of  county  and  Terri- 
torial revenue,  and  fbr  assessing  and  oolleoting  it. 

Regulating  adoption  of  minor  children. 

Providing  for  taxation  of  stock  owned  in  adjoining; 
States  and  Territories  and  grased  in  this  TemtoTy. 

For  better  muntenanoe  of  indigent  sick,  idiotic, 
and  insane  persons  in  the  several  oounties. 

To  establish  boards  of  health. 

To  amend  an  act  entitled  **  An  act  to  inoorponte 
Bois^  City." 

To  incor^rate  the  city  of  Bellevue. 

Authorizing  the  coun^  of  Cassia  to  iasue  and  ne- 
gotiate bonds. 

Readjusting  and  apportioning  the  repreaentativts 
to  the  Houses  of  the  L^^lative  Asaembiy  for  tJie  m>  - 
era!  counties. 

To  provide  for  election  of  county  commissiooezs. 
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BdAting  to  the  location  and  recording  of  mining  The  crop9  of  the  year  did  not  mach  ezoeed 

*^^^^v . .      .    ,  .  half  of  those  of  1884  in  average  yield,  except 

T^vSS  £e  SIJ^  oleomargarine,  butterine,  etc.  >^  *  ^5^^  localities,  though,  owing  to  the  nrog- 
Begulating  roods,  highwayB,  and  thoroagb&res.  i^<)SS  Of  settlements,  the  total  product  of  wheat, 
Conoeming  chattel  mortgages,  barley,  oats,  and  rye  was  greater  than  ever  be- 
To  regulate  partition  fences.  fpre.    The  crops  are  more  than  suflBoient  to 

LTulitf  diS,^r«S.  in  .^h  onjnnUed  dfa-  e«pply  the  borne  wants.    Corn  «  not  sucoe^ 

trict  '^7  raised,    flay  gives  a  fair  yield.    Fruits 

For  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors.  grow  well.     The  following  are  the  chief  ag- 

Belating  to  Territorial  revenue.  ricultural  counties :  Ada,  Oassia,  Idaho,  Bear 

To  protect  owners  of  8aw.log8,eto.  Lake,  Nez-Perc6,  Oneida,  and  Washington.  The 

latTve  iSSJn Wy        "^""^           ^^        ^  ^^^^  ^^^  0P«^  ^  settlement  are  very  extensive. 

To  protect  the  rights  of  married  women.  Settlement  is  retarded  in  some  quarters  by  lack 

Balating  to  the  moorporations  of  towns  and  vil-  of  Government  surveys,  settlers  on  unsurveyed 

lages.                                   ,.  lands  having  only  precarious  rights. 

f  S!«^Tk?J?«®  !2^???I?f  ? -^*  ^'^'  The  live-stock  interests  of  Idaho  are  steadily 

Amending  tne  general  scnool  law.  j*         .       .                    . .            i_      j  •  •      _a 

A  supplemental  act  relating  to  the  creation  of  Bing-  advancing  in  comparative  rank  ^d  importance 

ham  County.  among  the  resources  of  the  Territory.    During 

Amendatory  to  the  hiw  regulating  the  distribution  the  year  the  losses  from  exposure  and  from  dia- 

of  water  for  imgation.  e^g^  combined  did  not  exceed  2  per  cent,  of 

^r^i;^e*|«'Si:h^.it'fir  .  M«  «.y,  rtc  t}|«  ^erda  that  thrive  anmrner  and  wintep  npon 

To  create  a  pnson  oommiasion  for  the  Territory.  the  open  ranges,     it  is  estimated  that  luUy 

To  provide  for  the  revision  and  oompUation  of  the  400,000  head  of  horses  and  cattle  annually  graze 

statute  laws  of  Idaho.      , .         ,        ,  in  the  Territory,  the  aggregate  value  of  which 

To  amend  the  law  tpuchmcr  scab  on  sheep,  etc.  ^^^i^  equal  nearly  $15,000,000.     The  numher 

Amendatory  of  the  kw  relating  to  conveyances.  ^,  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^J  |^^^'  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

Under  the  Oapitol  bill,  the  money  is  to  he  the  wool-dip  for  the  year  approximates  1,000,- 
raised  by  issuing  bonds  drawing  6  per  cent,  in-  000  pounds,  the  average  price  received  by  flock- 
tereat,  to  ran  twenty  years,  with  the  privilege  owners  ranging  from  twelve  to  thirteen  cents 
of  redeeming  them  after  ten  years.  The  sum  a  pound.  The  number  of  swine  is  not  great, 
of  $80,000  is  to  be  expended  in  the  erection  of  perhaps  not  exceeding  40,000  head,  but  is  in- 
a  Oapitol  building  on  the  Oapitol  Block  in  Bois6  creasing.  The  exports  of  live-stock  from  ship- 
C^tv,  and  $20,000  in  the  erection  of  an  insane  ping-stations  on  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Rail- 
asylum  at  Blackfoot,  in  Oneida  Oounty.  Ohief-  road  in  Idaho,  during  the  year  1885,  aggregate 
Jastioe  Hays  decided,  at  the  August  term  of  1,800  car-loads,  or  86,000  head  of  horses  and 
court  in  Oassia  Oounty,  that  the  election  law  cattle.  The  imports  by  the  same  line,  indnd- 
whioh  disfranchises  the  Mormons  and  disquali-  ing  improved  breeding-stock,  amounted  to  200 
fies  them  from  sitting  on  luries  is  valid  and  car-loads,  or  about  4,000  head, 
constitutional,  sustaining  the  opinion  of  ex-  Mfaitaig.-— On  tiiia  snhject  the  (Governor  says : 
Chief-Justice  Morgan.  "  The  mineral  resources  of  the  Territory  con- 

Ptpilattsa  ud  Cteaml  Chandir*— The  Gk>v-  stitute,  if  not  its  chief,  one  of  its  greatest  in- 
emor,  in  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In-  terests,  and  to  the  extent  to  which  the  gold- 
terior,  dated  Oct  26,  estimates  the  population  and  silver-bearing  lodes  are  worked  the  mining 
at  75,000.  He  classifies  the  area  as  follows :  interests  are  in  a  very  prosperous  condition. 
**■  That  which  may  be  considered  saitable  for  New  and  rich  mineral  districts  are  being  dis- 
agricnltoral  purposes  in  their  present  state,  covered  and  explored,  prospected,  and  worked 
12,000,000  to  15,000,000  acres;  that  which  is  with  great  success.  Among  the  most  noted 
capable  of  hetng  reclaimed  by  irrigation  with  gold  and  silver  districts  may  be  mentioned  the 
the  available  water  now  flowing  in  the  streams.  Wood  river  mineral  belt,  extending  up  and 
from  10,000,000  to  12,000,000  acres;  the  nat-  down  that  stream  for  more  than  sixty  miles. 
aral  pasturage  or  grazing  lands  will  reach  The  ores  taken  from  the  mines  on  Wood  river 
fully  6,000,000  acres,  though  a  very  consider-  are  mostly  silver  smelting-ores,  running  in  sil- 
able  area  of  the  land  designated  and  described  ver  from  100  ounces  to  850  ounces,  and  carry- 
as  agricultural  lands  is  well  adapted  and  is  at  ing  a  per  cent  in  lead  from  45  to  76.  The 
present  used  for  grazing;  there  are  about  10,-  great  Salmon  river  basin  continues  its  output 
000,000  acres  of  timber-land,  and  about  8,000,-  in  gold  and  silver  as  in  former  years.  The 
000  acres  of  mineral  land.  It  is  quite  safe  to  new  mining  district,  known  as  Lava  district,  is 
estimate  5,000,000  acres  of  mountain,  desert,  fast  coming  to  the  front.  The  district  known 
and  volcanic  formation,  entirely  unfit  for  any  as  the  Saw-tooth  contains  rich  and  extensive 
use  except  that  designed  by  nature,  but  being  silver-mines ;  but  the  shortness  of  the  season 
utterly  destitute  of  mineral,  timber,  or  vege-  and  the  severity  of  the  winters  have  retarded 
tation  of  any  nature  which  can  be  made  trib-  the  working  and  development  of  the  mines  in 
atary  to  the  wants  of  man  or  beast.''  that  camp.    From  the  most  reliable  data  at 

Igriodtara  and  Stocfc-niiiBiff — More  than  a  hand,  it  may  be  asserted  that  there  are  now 

thiid  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  fanning  over  200  dividend-paying  mines  in  the  Terri- 

and  stock-raising.  tory.    As  the  work  of  development  and  ex- 
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ploration  proceeds  in  the  minerid  district  in  howeyer,  reserring  the  right  to  pay  them  &dt 

Washington  County,  daily  proof  of  the  richness  time  after  ten  years.    Fiye  thousand  dollars 

of  the  mines  in  that  locality  becomes  more  and  of  the  asylum  bonds  become  due  Dec.  1,  1892, 

more  manifest.  The  rich  placer-mines  are  now  and  $5,000  annually  thereafter  until  all  are 

more  extensive  than  ever  before  in  Idaho."  paid.    These  bonds  were  taken  by  New  York 

The  Coeur  d^Alene  well  deserves  the  most  fa-  capitalists  at  par.    The  total  receipts  from  all 

yorable  mention,  not  only  for  its  rich  mineral  sources  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  April  1,  1884, 

locations,  but  for  the  enterprise  of  the  people  were  $82,1^6.90;  for  1885,  $59,859.76,  an  in- 

who  have  overcome  every  obstacle  of  climate  crease  in  one  year  of  $27,712.86. 

and  season.     "'  A  system   of  roads  has  been  JM^catlsii — The  following  is  a  summary  of 

opened,  towns  boilt,  communities  formed,  new  school  statistics  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  81, 

mineral  discoveries  made,  and  rich  and  inex-  1885 : 

haustible  mines  and  placers  opened.    The  rich    Number  of  boys  of  Mhooia«r« BniJi 

and  extensive  copper-mines,  known  as  the  Pea-    i*"™***  ®' «**•*»  ^  achooi  «fe T,:ib« 

cock  group,  were  discovered  in  1 862 ;  but  little         Total  nomber  of  cbndi«n  of  scbool  age w!iw 

work  was  done  until   1874,    when  they    were  Total  Domber  of  school  aire  the  prevloas  year....          ia,uo 


relocated  and  thoroaghly  prospected.    They  »'r»^t?!;r.J?ru-VSIS;.'?!'~'*.!^?.'r"          J«. 

are  a  few  miles  from  Snake  river,  4,000  feet    Cash  paid  for  teachers' salaries $7«.}wi  v-i 

above  the  river.    The  ore  runs  high  in  copper    ^^•^"J^  ^''  "^  ^i \""a';:'\        **  '* 

1                      ,            V   «                    ^     •        M  '^  Expended  for  sites,  bmldinga,  repaira,  and  Aunt- 

and  carries  also  a  high  percent,  m  silver.       tSe 7. ..7...V!7.. 29;8T4  46 

Twenty  miles  south  of  these   great  mines  lies  Expended  for  Ubnuiea,  school  appantas.  and  In- 

the  well-known  Heath  district,  which  stands  Ej^JS'ndid^wrentJftoe'CMd  w^^^^                       is,??:  i* 

now  at  the  head  of  the  dividend-paying  camps    Disbursed  lor  au  pnrpoaea ita^  <i« 

of  that  section.    On  the  Middle  Weiser,  and  The  balance  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the 

within  a  short  distance  of  the  copper-mines,  year  was  $22,489.28. 

lie  the  famous  mica-mines.  They  were  discov-  There  are  graded  R^hools  in  BoisA  Citr, 
ered  some  years  ago,  but,  owing  to  the  great  Lewiston,  and  a  few  other  places.  The  Lew- 
distance  from  the  raih-oad,  and  the  cost  of  is  Collegiate  Institute  (Methodist  Episcopal), 
transportation  to  an  Eastern  market,  the  owners  at  Lewiston,  has  primary,  higher,  commerckl, 
did  little  more  than  work  enough  to  comply  and  normal  courses. 

with  the  law  in  protecting  their  titles,  but  since  ledaBallMi  sf  Doert  Ltad.— Of  the  importance 
the  construction  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  of  this  work  the  Governor  says : 
Raih-oad  they  are  brought  within  easy  access.  The  millionB  of  acres  of  land  suitable  for  agricult- 
Ine  Lost  river  copper-mines  are  said  to  be  nral  purposes  can  only  be  made  ptodactive  by  a  i^v^ 
marvelously  rich.  Cuf>ter  Oounty  is  where  the  tem  of  irrigation,  and  this  can  only  be  aocomplisf  ed 
great  Ouster  mine  and  the  Bay  Horse  district  ^7  ^^  «o«*  1«^J»1  !»^><7  of  the  Govemmein  m  con- 
are  situated,  in  which  district  the  Ramshom  ?°T*  the  act  known  as  the  dejiert-kod  law  ilun- 
»«v    ••i^.oLvv.,  .u   '*"*^Y"  ujowivu  vuw  x»cuuauviu  drcds   ol  thousauds  ot  acres  that  were  but  bamn 

mine  is  also  located.  Tvastes  a  few  years  ago,  by  joint  and  individual  enter- 

The  Governor  estimates  the  gold  and  silver  prise  and  the  liberal  expenditure  of  eapiul  in  irriim- 

product  for  the  year  at  $5,466,000.    In  his  re-  »<>"«  have  been  brought  into  a  high  ftate  of  cultiva- 

port  for  1884,  the  Director  of  the  Mint  phices  ^""^i  ^^•"^  thousands  of  people  have  laid  the  venu»r 

§.e  pH^^^^^^                        metals  in  Idjio  at  5?,^^*  ^^iSf-  ^' ^t'Fo^Ll^r^rTy.}^^^^ 

$8,970,000.     Of  this  amount  $1,260,000  was  OflBce,  requiring  each  setUer  on  a  desert-land  cluim 

gold,  and   $2,720,000  silver.     The  total  pro-  not  only  to  bring  water  on  the  whole  of  sn<di  claim, 

actions   by  counties  are  as   follows :    Ada,  ^"*  actually  to  cultivate  and  raise  a  ctoi>  oh  every 


Oneida,  $4,500;  Owyhee,  $800,000;  Shoshone,  In  Bingham  County,  by  means  of  a  cBoal.  6O.OO1 

$250,000 ;  Washington,  $1 0,000.  5^  of  waste  and  d«ert  land  are  broughtunder  con- 

phiMi,!,!      T«  1  Q»rQ  *-k^  tI^^^^^^i  i^A^y.i'.^  ditions  for  settlement  and  cultivation.    On  the  ec  luh 

™""*^!r:7o  o?S!?.  the  Temtonal  indebted-  gj^e  of  Snake  and  Baft  rivem,  Goose  creek,  and  otl  t  r 

nesB  was  $182,217.71.     The  nresent  mdebted-  streams,  irri^^atin^  canals   have   been    construct**!, 

nees  of  the  Territory  is  as  follows :  which  reclaim  hundreds  of  thooMnds  of  acres.    In 

•o^.^-  ji     T>     1  lao.                                     *<>» ..«  >.  AHuna  County  a  lane  settlement  of  fiunwrs  is  nop- 

BSdd«ESi^41:::::::::::::::::::::::::WBS  v}Mbj^otiiSi,^.  m  thj Bn«,«i viiJy 

^        IZ__  Bunilar  schemes  are  working  sucoessfyilly. 

TotsL $68,269  00  The  Idaho  Mininfr  and  Irrigating  Company  of  New 

York  is  now  engaged  in  the  work  of  construetiiu;  a 

The  cash  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  canal  which  Vill  supply  an  amount  of  water  equal  to 

year  was  $74,814.90,  an  excess  over  indebted-  *»<»J  ^^^  /•f^^  '*^^-    ^*  **'?  ^!^^  ^^^  !"''* 

vkAM  af  fYiof  A..*A  ^r  *R  KAA  QA      T..  «^^:4^^n  4>rv  south  of  B01S6  City,  aud  commands  toe  broad  iilum 

ness  at  that  d».te  of  $5,548.80.     In  addition  to  ^^nh  of  the  Snake  river  for  more  Uian  60  milcsl  uiid 

the  above,  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  will  reclaim  between  400,000  and  600,ooo   scrt-*. 

authorized  the  issuance  of  $80,000  in  7  per  cent.  There  are  already  some  two  canals  on  Peyvtte  river 

bonds  for  the  erecting  of  a  Capitol  building  at  ^Wch  will  reclaim  between  60,000  and  fl0,000  acres. 

Bois6  City ;  and  $20,000  for  an  insane  asylum  Ctnty  Fbmcfs. — ^The  total  bonded  indebtod- 

at  Blaokfoot,  in  Bingham  Oounty.  The  Capitol  ness  of  counties  is  $216,200  (Ada^  $86,200: 

bonds  are  twenty-year  bonds,  the  Territory,  Altnras,  $40,000 ;  Bingham,  $90,000),  at  6,  7, 
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and  8  per  oeni.;  floatinf?  debt,  $676,749.24;  Finallj,  on  the  afteraoon  of  Friday,  Maj  15, 

cash  in  treasaries,  $100,646.69 ;  valae  of  ooan-  Weaver  was  admitted  to  his  seat,  and  the  Re- 

tj  property,  $326,612.28.  publicans,  for  the  first  time,  had  103  votes, 

ILLUIOiS*    Stale  fSavcnnait — The  following  jost  enough  to  elect  if  they  all  voted  together. 

were  the  State  officers  dnring  the  year :  Gov-  No  attempt  was  made  to  reach  a  ballot  till 

ernor,  Richard  J.  Oglesby,  Republican;  Lieu-  May  19,  when  every  member  on  each  side  was 

tenant-Governor,  John  0.  Smith ;  Secretary  of  in  his  seat,  and  the  first  ballot  showed  103  for 

State,  Henry  D.  Dement;  Auditor,  Charles  P.  Logan.    The  Republicans  now  had  a  minority 

Swigert;  Treasurer,  Jacob  Gross;  Attorney-  of  one  in  each  branch,  and  legislation  pro- 

G«n««l,  George  Hunt ;  Superintendent  of  Pub-  ceeded. 

lie   Instruction,  Henry  Raab ;   Railroad  and  Among  the  more  important  acts  of  the  ses- 

Warehouse  Commissioners,  John  J.  Rinaker,  sion  were  the  following : 

B.  F.  Marsh,  and  W.  T.  Johnson.     Judiciary,       _        ^  ^   „ i     j  i     i  «•  i.*.      a 

Supreme  Court:  Chief-Justice,    Benjamin   R  To  protect  all  citiiens  m  cavi.iuKi  legal  rig^te^ 

^upijtuv  ^vui».  yui^L^u^viw,   ^Hjoutiu    J...  flxiDg  a  pcnaltv  for  violatioii  of  tho  saHie.    This  act 

htielaon ;  Associate  Justices,  Alfred  M.  Craig,  jg  equivalent  to  the  United  State*  law  that  wa«  de- 
John  M.  Scholfield,  T.  Lyle  Dickey,  Pinkney  oIar«d  unoonatitational  by  the  United  States  Supreme 

H.  Walker,  John  H.Malkey,  and  John  M.  Scott.    Court        ,,,.,.  

UflriatlTe  taalwu— The  Legislature  met  on  ^ J^*^^  ^e  ^hm^t'L'^S^T^  a^^^ 
the  7th  of  January  and  adjoarned  on  the  26th  ^J^^i^  fo?fife,1n^S£fdSfretion  oahe  oSLrt,  k^^ 
of  June,  after  a  session  of  171  days,  four  days  where  a  buri^lar  enters  the  premises  at  night  carrying 
longer  than  the  next  preceding  session,  which  a  deadly  weapon,  or  ansBsthetio,  and  making  the  mini- 
was  twenty  days  longer  than  its  predecessor,  mum  confinement  ten  years. 

The  first  day  of  the  session  witnessed  a  dead-  J?  "^T^  '^'''^  ^  •    "*  ^  V^ ""  ^  •''**^?^  ^^ 

,7  ^»  *'•/*»/*'*•"''  j^*^'""  w*wi*^i^  ouva^A  j^  j^  relation  to  fencing  and  operating  railroads," 

lock  in  the  election  for  bpeaker  of  the  House,  approved  March  81, 1874.    It  compels  railroad  com- 

The  session  began  with  26  Republicans  and  paniea  to  stop  trains  within  800  feet  of  a  ndhroad- 

25  Democrats  in  the  Senate,  a  relation  which  cxrossinff,  instead  of  400  feet. 

wa»  maintained  to  the  end.    The  House  met  ,^^^5!S?  t*^«  .holdjpg  of  elections,  and  dedannff 

with  76  Republicans,  76  Democrats.,  and  1  In-  L'^Tli\teL^."^T«X{  ^^^^^^ 

dependent  (Haines),  and  thus  it  continued  until-  Citizens'  Elections  Bill,  and  is  one  of  the  most  impoi^ 

Feb.  26,  when  Judge  Robert  £.  Logan  (Re-  tant  bills  passed  during  the  session.    It  provides  that 

eublioan)  fell  dead  at  the  door  of  the  House,  no  election  district  shall  include  more  than  460  vot- 

[e  was  succeeded  by  D.  S.  Spafford,  also  a  !?' Sn  f L'^lSfn  ?i'^;^^^^^^ 

Tft       i_i-            i^L      jVii     1             ^       '     xj  be  upon  the  irrouna-noor  m  the  front  room,  the  en- 

Republican.    The  dead  -  lock  was  terminated  ^mnw  to  which  is  from  a  highway  or  a  public  street, 

Jon.  29,  by  the  election  of  El^ah  M.  Hamea  as  which  is  at  least  forty  feet  wide,  and  as  near  the 

Speaker,   the  Democrats  being   compelled  to  center  of  the  voting  population  or  the  district  as  is 

abandon  their  regular  nominee.    Haines  there-  practicable,  and  for  the  oonycnience  of  the  greatest 

^u^m.  ^^^Ji  ar;fV.^KA  no..«o^»«f>  number  of  electors  to  vote  thereat;  and  m  no  case 

after  acjed  with  the  Democrats.                       ^  ,haJl  an  election  be  held  in  any  roim  used  or  occu- 

On  the  evening  of  Feb.  4  the  Democratic  piod  as  a  saloon,  dramshop,  bilhard-hall,  bowling-al- 

joint  caucus  nominated  Congressman  William  ley,  or  as  a  place  of  resort  for  idlers  or  disreputable 

R.  Morrison  for  United  States  Senator,  and  the  peraona,  or  any  room  connected  therewith  by  open 

next  evening  the  Republicans  nominated  Gen.  ^^»  ^^  *^^Y^.„^t  Pt?^S  ?^!?^^ufi!™i?SriJ! 

T   ,        AT  ^ a*u—   u                          i_  VI  vote  at  any  election  exoept  m  the  district  where  he 

John   A.  Lo^n.     Then  began  a  remarkable  resides.    That  every  pcreon  elected  or  chosen  judge 

contest.    Each  party  had  102  votes.    The  bal-  of  elections  shall  be  or  fair  character,  approved  bite^- 

lotiog  began  Feb.  18,  and  ran  on,  day  after  day,  rity,  well-informed,  who  can  read,  wnte,  and  speidE 

until  May  19,  when  Gen.  Logan  was  elected,  the  EnglUh  janrage,  and  has  resided  in  the  election 

On  thA  mnrniiiff  of  Anril  IS   RAnrAOAntftfiirA  T  district  in  which  he  is  to  serve  for  one  year  next  pre- 

Un  tne  niornmg  or  Apni  l ^  Kepresentative  J.  ^^^  ^^  election,  and  is  entiUed  to  vote  therein  at 

Henry  bhaw,  Democrat,  of  the  Thirty-fourth  g^ch  election."    There  are  to  be  three  clerks,  not 

District,  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  at  his  hotel  more  than  two  of  whom  are  to  belong  to  the  same  po- 

in  Springfield.     This  left  tlie  Democrats  with  litioal  party,  and  having  the  same  qualifications  as 

101  Totea,  and  they  refused  to  vote  again  till  the  judaee.    Additiraal  safeguards  are  enacted  to  se- 

*u^  aKl«/ «*•!«•«.»  .K^ni.1  K-.  «ii*^      •rk^  ^1^  CO™  a  "^  «*d  impartial  canvass  of  the  ballots. 

the  Shaw  Vaoanoy  should  be  fiUed.    The  elec-  To  regulate  primary  elections  of  voluntary_political 

tion  for  that  purpose  was  ordered  for  May  6,  assodadons,  and  to  punish  frauds  therein.    This  Inll 

and  the  Democrats  nomhiated  W.  H.  Leeper,  is  designed  to  prevent  fVauds  at  [ta'imary  eleotlonB, 

of  Oasa  County.     They  estimated  the  district  fod  the  provialona  against  such  frauds  are  very  simi- 

to  bjD^^tlo  by. boat  2,000  «.^ority;  bnt  IrpiJ^rjS^ttvSlSrS^^-Sii'cll^ioJtltl 
on  Uie  momi^  of  May  7  the  returns  indicated  regular  election,  and  additional  requirements  may  be 
that  W.  H.  Weaver  (Republican),  of  Menard  imposed  by  the  party  or  other  political  organization. 
Coanty,  had  been  chosen.  Then  followed  en-  The  bill  provides  also  that  the  iiolls  must  be  kept 
deavora  on  the  part  of  the  Democrats  to  delay  <>!«"  f~°^  1|  o'clock  noon  ^  7^clock  r.  m . 
♦  k^  «.i^*4«t«  »r  wl..^.  ^^A  s..  ♦•.*  ^^-«  «.:»./  To  amend  certain  sections  of  an  act  m  regard  to 
the  seattflff  of  Weaver,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  elections,  and  to  provide  for  filling  vacancies  in  elect- 
to  secure  the  election  of  a  Democrat  as  Senator,  ive  offices,  approved  April  8, 187d,  and  in  force  July 
In  this  effort  it  has  been  charged  that  corrupt  l.  187S.  This  provides  that  the  election  prednctB 
advances  were  made  to  at  least  two  RepuWi-  w^dl  not  oontaln  more  than  400  voters.  * 
can&  At  last  Morrison  was  withdrawn  and  „To  provide  for  the  payment  of  fines  m  money,  upon 
T  J  T  iT^  — viiwvu  fTon  wiviiuiofTu  ouu  jjj  prosecutions  for  cruelty  to  animals  or  oliildren :  to 
Judge  L4unbert  Tree  nominated  in  his  stead ;  the  support  of  societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty 
bat   only  101  TOtea  were  obtained  for  him.  to  animals  or  ohildren  or  humane  aooietiea. 
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To  establish  and  maintain  a  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers^  and 

Home  in  the  State  of  Illinois,    Appropriates  $200,0(>0.  ^]^q  g^jh  testimony  as  thej  may  deem  pn  .ptr/* 

To  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  lor        i«v^«  ^ m t\x^  Gf«*^  t  «k-^»  r».  JT.,  « 

the  reorganization  of  the  State  militia,  i£d  entiUed  ^  ***«  Cwife^— The  State  Labor  Conven- 

•  The   Military  Code  of  lllinoia.'  "     Appropriates  tion,  representing  the  yanous  trades  and  jal»or 

$245,000.  organizations  of  Illinois,  met  in  Springfield  id 

Appropriating  $528,600  for  the  Hospital  for  the  In-  February,  and  agreed  upon  the  following  de- 

Bane  at  Kankakee.               ,      ..  .         j  _      _  j^  mands,  **  assuring  our  law-makers  that  our  bal- 

To  promote  the  science  of  medicine  and  surgery  in    ,.        a  a      j»      ^  \ a  i    x.     j»» 

the  Stote  of  Illinois.    This  provides  that  aU  peiins  ^otA  and  demands  go  hand  in  hand    : 
dyiiijif  without  funds  to  bury  them  shall  be  given  to  The  total  abolition  of  oonvici  oontract  labor, 
medical  colleges  and  students  of  medicine  for  disseo-  That  better  laws  be  provided  for  the  better  protec- 
tion, tion  of  railroad  employes  and  miners. 

Appropriating  $228,555  for  the  Hospital  for  the  In-  We  favor  the  enactment  of  laws  providing  for  co- 
sane  at  El^in.  operative  associations  as  distinguishea  ftom  those  gt>v- 

Appropriating,  for  the  expenses  of  the  Normal  Uni-  eming  ioint-stock  companiea. 

versity  at  Normal,  in  addition  to  one  half  interest  on  We  uivor  the  enactment  of  a  law  establishing  an 

the  college  f\md,  $28,500.  arbitration  boald,  said  board  to  settle  all  disputt^  iv- 

Appropriating  $50,000  for  the  Penitentiary  at  Joliet.  tween  employer  and  employ^,  their  decision  to  be  fiiiul 

To  protect  the  public  fVom  inipoeition  in  relation  to  in  all  cases, 
canned  and  preserved  food.    This  is  known  aa  the  We  demand  the  enforcement  of  the  oompulsoryedu- 
**  Soaked  Canned  Goods  Bill,"  and  provides  that  when  oation  bill,  now  on  our  statute-books,  and  flavor  a  pen- 
goods  are  soaked  before  being  canned  they  shall  be  so  alw  for  any  violation  of  said  law. 
marked  upon  the  label.  We  favor  the  enactment  of  a  law  whereby  pupils 

To  authorize  the  formation  of  companies  for  the  de-  attending  public  schools  shall  be  furnished  ^ith  all 

tection  and  apprehension  of  horse-thievea  and  other  books,  etc.,  required  bvthem,  free  of  ohaige;  such 

felons.  books,  etc,  to  be  ftimisned  by  the  State. 

Making  an  appropriation  for  completinff,  oontinu-  We  favor  the  enactment  of  a  law  cfltablishln^  a 

ing,  and  displaving  the  Illinois. exhibit  at  tne  Ezposi-  Stat«  printing-ofBoe  for  the  purpose  of  printing  all 

tion  at  New  Orleans.  books,  etc.,  required  in  our  pubuc  schools :   and  aho 

To  protect  persons  and  property  from  damages  from  to  furnish  all  printed  material  needed  in  all  State  in^ 

Bteam-engines  on  public  highways.  stitutions. 

To  revive  and  amend  an  act  and  certain  sections  The  abolition  of  what  is  known  aa  the  conspiracr 

thereof,  entitled  ^*  An  act  for  the  construction,  rcpa-  or  La  Salle  black  law,  and  the  passage  of  m  statute  ry 

ration,  and  protection  of  drains,  ditclies,  and  levees  enactment  declaring  illegal  all   iron-dad    contra.  :s 

across  the  lands  of  others  for  aJ?ricultunJ,  sauitary,  which  deprive  workmen  of  the  privil^e  of  meml-or- 

and  mining  purposes^  and  to  provide  for  the  organiza-  ship  in  any  peaceflill^  conducted  traoe  organizatioru 

tionof  draino^distnct^."  We  favor  the  abohtion  of  the  truck  aystein^  and 

Appropriating  $2,872,924  for  the  expenses  of  the  laws  providing  weeklj[  payments  for  work  perlbrnied. 

State  government  until  the  expiration  of  the  fiscal  We  demanu  the  enforcement  of  the  eight-hour  law 

(quarter  after  the  a(\joumment  or  the  next  regular  ses-  now  on  our  statute-books,  and  a  penalty  attached  tor 

Bion  of  the  General  Assembly.  an»  violation  of  said  law  by  either  employer  or  em- 

A  Joint  resolntion  was  passed  creating  a  We'&vor  the  enaotment  of  a  law  prohibiting  gam- 
revenue  commission.    This  measure  sets  forth  bling,  etc.,  in  the  necessariea  of  life, 
the  general  inadequacy  of  the  revenue  laws  to  ,  '^^^  enactment  of  laws  prohibiting  non-reaidenta 

secure  the  equal  and  iust  taxation  of  the  prop-  ^^{^S^i'S-'tte  enactment  of  Uws  whereby  «iln^ 

erty  of  the  State,  and  provides     that  the  Gov-  ,„d  water-ways  shaU  be  controlled  by  the  General 

emor  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  Government 

appoint  a  committee  of  twelve  men,  an  equal  The  enactment  of  laws  providiuff  for  the  inspectors 

number  of  whom  shall  be  of  the  two  leading  9^  workshops,  factories,  tencment-housea,  and  d^vea- 

Tw>i;f;/*Ai  ^«»f;^o  /x#  ♦•i.^  c»«f/>  -^uk  Ar.4^T^««*:f»  ♦^  mgs,  to  insure  the  sanitaxy  condition  thereof,  and  thiit 

pohtical  parties  of  the  State,  with  authonty  to  V^J  measures  be  taken  fbr  the  protection  o^  the  jK^y 

propose  and  frame  a  revenue  code  wnicn,  m  pie  against  adulteration  of  food  and  drugs,  and  a  }>en- 
their  opinion  and  best  judgment,  shall  be  of  alty  attached  for  their  adulteration, 
practical  execution,  and  shall  be  just  to  all  The  enactment  ofan  efficient  apprenticeship  law. 
classes  of  property  and  in  keeping  with  onr  Cotl-Mfaitaig. — It  is  ascertained  that  the  amount 
complicated  system  of  business,  commerce,  and  of  capital  invested  in  the  mining  industry  in 
individual  or  corporate  avocations,  and  report  Illinois  is  $9,898,950,  an  investment  exceeded 
the  same  to  the  next  General  Assembly  of  the  only  by  three  other  industries,  viz.,  mUling,  the 
State  of  Illinois.  That  said  committee  shall  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements,  and 
meet  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  September,  meat-packing.  This  is  about  $1,600,000  more 
1885,  and  shall  organize  by  the  election  of  one  than  reported  in  1882.  Notwithstanding  a  cod- 
of  their  number  as  chairman,  and  one  compe-  siderabie  increase  in  the  number  of  mine-open- 
tent  person  as  stenographic  clerk.  That  on  or  ings,  there  has  been  a  decided  decrease  in  the 
before  the  1st  day  of  March,  1886,  said  com-  total  output  of  the  State  aa  compared  with  the 
mi ttee  shall  furnish  to  the  Secretary  of  State  a  two  preceding  years.  The  tonnage  for  18>4 
true  copy  of  their  report,  which  the  Secretary  was  10,109,000 ;  in  1886  it  was  9,791,874. 
shall  at  once  cause  to  be  printed  and  distrib-  While  a  somewhat  gener^  business  depression 
nted.  Each  member  of  the  committee  shaU  undoubtedly  operated  to  diminish  the  c<.>al 
receive  for  his  services  and  entire  expenses  product,  the  greater  portion  of  the  decrease  i» 
ten  dollars  for  every  day  employed,  not  to  traceable  to  the  strikes  in  the  Third  and  Fourth 
exceed  ninety,  and  the  said  clerk  shall  receive  Districts,  which  were  the  longest  and  involved 
six  dollars  a  day  for  every  day  employed  by  the  greatest  number  of  men  ot  any  strikes  oi 
said  committee.    Said  commission  shdl  have  the  year.    There  was  a  suspension  in  the  Ells- 
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worth  Oompany's  mines  in  Maoonpin  and  Madi-  reyenae  derived  for  the  six  years:  1879,  2.988, 

son  CooDties,  lasting  over  three  months,  and  $168,540;  1880,  8,245,  $168,740;  1881,  8,608, 

in  its  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Danville  four  $182,226;  1882,  8,919,  $195,490;  1888,  8, 777, 

months.   These  strikes  extended  to  a  few  neigh-  $385,864 ;  1884, 8,184,  $1,468,700 ;  1885, 8,075, 

boring  mines,  and  altogether  involved  a  total  $1,721,474. 

idleness  of  1,700  men  for  three  months.  Up  InMdmvMtriMn.— Daring  1876  and  1877  the 
to  the  beginning  of  these  strikes  there  had  been  Oommnnists  of  Chicago  formed  what  is  still 
an  increase  of  the  coal  product  of  these  mines  known  as  Der  Lehr  and  Wehr  Yerein,  the 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  The  data  members  of  which  were  armed  with  military 
famished  in  the  reports  show  that  the  total  rifles.  They  were  formed  into  sections,  pro- 
shrinkage  in  the  district  covered  by  these  cared  nniforms,  and  were  drilled  by  Ftassian 
strikes  amounted  to  817,488  tons,  or  8,227  tons  drill-masters.  They  publicly  paraded  on  one 
more  than  the  entire  shortage  of  the  State  for  occasion,  daring  the  winter  of  1876-^77,  1,500 
the  year.  In  other  words,  it  appears  that  the  men  fully  armed  and  carrying  the  red  flag, 
coal  product  of  Illinois,  instead  of  being  809,181  This  was  apparently  intended  as  an  open  defi- 
tons  less  than  last  year,  would  have  been  at  ance  to  the  State  and  its  organized  National 
least  8,800  tons  more  but  for  this  strike.  Guard.     The  Legislature  then  prohibited  any 

While  786  mines  were  worked  more  or  less  body  of  men  other  than  the  organized  militia 

daring  the  year,  about  one  third  of  this  num-  from  drilling  or  parading  with  guns  except  by 

ber,  that  is,  the  287  mines  producing  coal  for  special  license  of  the  Governor.    The  Com- 

the  shipping-trade,  yielded  9, 125,810  tons,  or  98  munists  threatened  an  open  conflict,  and  an- 

per  cent,  of  the  total  output,  and  they  furnish  nounced  that  they  would  parade  on  a  specified 

employment  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  miners  of  day.    They  were  warned  by  the  Gk»vemor  not 

the  State.    These  mines  were  worked  a  total  to  do  so,  and  the  State  military  were  notified 

of  64,610  days,  or  an  average  of  225.    A  table,  that  the  service  of  the  troops  might  be  required, 

prepared  to  determine  the  working- time  of  men  The  Anarchists  receded,  but  sent  out  a  small 

employed  in  the  manufactures  in  this  State,  detachment  to  make  a  test  case  in  the  courts, 

shows  that  they  obtain  an  average  of  289  days  They  obtained  a  strong  decision  in  their  favor 

in  the  year,  so  that  the  best -conditioned  miners  by  a  judge  elected  largely  by  their  votes,  who 

of  the  State  obtain  only  three  fourths  as  much  held  that  under  the  clause  of  the  Constitution 

time  as  the  artisans  in  the  shops.  giving  the  right  to  bear  arms  their  rights  could 

Chlcagib — ^In  November  the  Supreme  Court  not  be  abridged.  The  Supreme  Court  of  lUi- 
of  the  State  decided  a  case  that  had  attracted  nois  reversed  the  decision  of  the  lower  court 
wide  notice,  in  afllrming  the  conviction  of  Jo-  and  affirmed  the  constitutionality  of  the  meas- 
seph  C.  Mackin,  a  prominent  Democratic  poll-  ure.  The  case  was  carried  to  the  Supreme 
tician  of  the  city,  for  peijuiy.  This  decision  Court  of  the  United  States,  which,  at  the  open- 
was  promptly  followed  by  his  incarceration  in  ing  of  1886,  affirmed  the  Judgment  of  the  State 
the  State  Prison.  After  the  election  in  No-  Supreme  Court,  declaring  that  otherwise  the 
vember,  1884,  the  returns  in  the  Sixth  Senate-  State  authorities  woold  not  have  the  power 
riAl  District  were  altered,  and  Mackin  was  con-  to  quell  a  mob  or  treasonable  uprising.  The 
Yioted  of  the  crime  in  the  United  States  court.  Socialistic  companies  still  exist,  but  what  drill- 
Pending  an  appeal  to  the  Federal  Supreme  ing  they  engage  in  is  usually  performed  se- 
Oourt  from  this  conviction,  he  was  tried  in  cretly. 

the  State  court  and  convicted  of  perjury  com-  INDIA,  an  empire  in  Asia  subject  to  Great 

tnitted  on  examination  before  the  grand  Jury.  Britain.    In  1858  the  British  Government  as- 

It  was  this  last  conviction  that  was  affirmed  sumed  the  government  of  idl  the  territories  of 

by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  the  East  India  Company.    In  1877  the  Queen 

The  municipal  election  in  the  spring  resulted  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  took  the  addi- 

iD  the  choice  for  another  term  of  Mayor  Car-  tional  title  of  Empress  of  India.    The  control 

ter  Harrison  (Democrat),  on  the  face  of  the  re-  of  Indian  affairs  is  exercised  by  the  Secretary 

tornsi,  by  a  small  majority.    But  it  was  claimed  of  State  for  India,  who  is  a  member  of  the 

that  extensive  frauds  had  produced  this  result,  British  Cabinet.    The  executive  authority  is 

and  his  Republican  competitor  instituted  a  suit  invested  in  the  Governor  -  General,  usually 

to  oast  him,  which  was  pending  at  the  close  of  styled  Viceroy.    The  Secretary  for  India  was 

the  year.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  who  succeeded  the 

The  most  important  result  of  the  November  Earl  of  Eimberley  in  June,  1885.  The  Gov- 
election  was  the  adoption  by  the  people  of  the  emor-General  is  the  Earl  of  Dufferin,  who  re- 
city,  by  a  large  migority,  of  ihe  election  law  de-  plaoed  the  Marquis  of  Ripon  Oct.  28,  1884. 
scribed  above.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  aided  by  a  Council 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  of  fifteen  members,  whom  he  appoints  for  ten 

the  amount  of  revenue  aerived  by  the  city  of  years.    The  majority  of  the  Council  must  have 

Chicago  from  licenses  of  all  descriptions  from  served  in  India  for  ten  years,  and  have  resided 

1879  to  1885  inclusive:  In  1876  the  amount  there  within  ten  years  previous  to  their  ap- 

was  $214,218,  while  in  1885  it  was  $1,916,820.  pointment. 

The  increase  is  due  to  the  $500  license.    Fol-  The  Viceroy  exercises  a  political  control, 

lowing  is  the  number  of  liquor-shops  and  the  varying  in  degree,  over  the  independent  native 
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Btatea,  throngh  residents  at  the  oonrts  of  the 
iiative  princes.  The  authoritj  of  the  native 
chiefs  is  limited  bj  treaty  engagements  which 
forbid  them  to  make  war  or  peace,  or  to  send 
ambassadors  to  each  other  or  to  foreign  conrts, 
or  to  maintain  military  forces  exceeding  cer- 
tain specified  limits.  Some  do  and  some  do 
not  pay  tribute. 

Am  aid  PtpolatlM. — ^The  area  of  the  BriUsh 
territories  in  India  is  874,220  square  miles; 
the  total  population  in  1881  was  198,755,993, 
comprising  187,987,450  Hindoos,  50,121,585 
Mohammedans,  6,426,611  pagans,  8,418,875 
Buddhists,  1,862,684  Christians,  and  lesser  num- 
bers of  Sikhs,  Parsees,  Jews,  and  others.  Of 
the  Ohristians  963,059  are  returned  as  Roman 
Catholics,  804,410  as  Syrian  Christians,  and  the 
rest  as  Protestants  of  various  sects.  The  na- 
tive Christians  numbered  898,656. 

There  are  in  India  60  towns  with  over  50,- 
000,  and  21  with  over  100,000  inhabitants. 
The  largest  are  Calcutta,  containing  with  its 
suburbs  871,504  inhabitants;  Bombay,  with 
778.196;  Madras,  with  405,848;  Hyderabad, 
with  354^692;  Lncknow,  with  261,808;  Be- 
nares, with  199,700 ;  and  next  in  order  Delhi, 
Patna,  Bangalore,  Amritsar,  Cawnpore,  La- 
hore, Allahabad,  Jeypoor,  and  Rangoon. 

CMweree* — ^The  values  of  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports for  the  five  years,  ending  March  81, 1885, 
were  as  follow : 


IMFORTS. 


Cotton  gwMlft. . . 

Machineiy 

Ballwfty  mate- 
rial  

Liquora 

Wooleoa 

Sugar 

Coal 

Bilk  goods 

ProTiBtoiia 

Baw  BiJk 

Clothing 

Hardware,  etc.. 

Bait 

Bploea 

Kerosene 


ValM. 


£2A,ltfi.849 

^181,8fi0 
1,191,148 

l,e88,«» 

lv889,88T 

1,218389 

1,14«.168 

1,099«604 

1.040,600 

1,088,981 

969,574 

869,781 

814,471 

628,017 

557,109 

580,765 


KZPORTS. 


Baw  cotton 

Optam 

Beeds 

Wheat. 

Bice 

Hides  and  skins 

Indigo 

Jate 

Tea. 

Cotton  twist. . . 

CofliM 

Jute  mannliici- 
ares 

Cotton  go<kb... 

Sugar. 

Baw  silk  and  co- 
coons  


VahH. 


11,294,460 
10.090.196 

&;m^ 

4.668,794 
4.64UJ90 
4,591685 
4,088,^0 
1,926,163 
1,49839 

1384,148 
946J98 
948318 

687,611 


TXAB8. 

Imposts. 

EXPOBTB. 

McldlMMllM. 

IW... 

McfdUDdlM. 

TrMtBM, 

1880... 
1881... 
1888.. . 
1888... 
1884... 

£89,742,106 
60,808,884 
46.992,084 
60,006^040 
50,728388 

£11,6&^895 

8,988,214 

11322.781 

18,468,157 

12,8773<0 

£67,178,168 
74381,282 
81,901,960 
88.400,864 
88,021,687 

£1388,828 

1,409,408 

1,097387 

980,858 

979,758 

Of  the  total  imports  of  1884,  including  treas- 
ure, the  value  of  £24,486,450  was  hnported 
into  Bengal,  £8,841,941  into  British  Burmah, 
£4,780,115  into  Madras,  and  £82,542,987  into 
Bombay  and  Sinde.  Of  the  exports  £86,218,- 
852  went  from  Bengal,  £6,576,186  from  Brit- 
ish Burmah,  £9,257,924  from  Madras,  and 
£86,868,980  from  Bombay  and  Siode.  The  im- 
ports of  bullion  and  specie  in  1884  comprised 
£5,469,456  in  gold  and  £7,408,506  in  silver; 
the  exports,  £6,141  in  gold  and  £1,002,852  in 
silver.  The  participation  of  the  principal 
countries  in  the  foreign  trade  was  as  follows: 


oouimuBS. 

Iinports. 

Xzporta. 

Great  Britain 

£40365,926 
2,072,087 
1,996,699 
987,906 
8S2,706 
578,776 
578,620 
4B4.867 
476,591 
444,488 

£>U1,489,872 

China  and  Hong-Kong 

Straits  Settlements 

18.160,106 
8,688,785 

United  States 

8,619,748 

Maorftios 

592,669 

Oerlon 

1,892,616 

Persia 

1,228,878 

France 

7,207,062 

Anstralla 

1,088,918 

Italy 

8388,508 

The  values  of  the  principal  commodities 
imported  and  exported  in  1888-'84  were  as 
follow : 


The  exports  of  raw  cotton  to  Great  Britain 
were  8,668,928  owt.,  valued  at  £20,825,680 
in  1874,  and  8,414,546  owt.  in  1875,  valued  at 
£19,178,275.  Prices  fell  and  exports  declined 
to  1,488,104  cwt.  in  1878,  valued  at  £8,513,* 
595.  In  1888  the  exports  were  2,827,546  cwt, 
valued  at  £5,281,821.  The  exports  of  wheat 
to  Great  Britain  in  1888  were  11,248,088  cwt; 
of  seeds,  chiefly  linseed,  2,006,086  quarters;  of 
jute,  7,871,956  cwt;  of  rice,  7,876,169  cwt; 
of  tea,  59,252,485  pounds. 

The  principal  article  imported  into  India 
from  the  United  States  is  kerosene,  to  the 
amount  of  $1,990,192  in  1884,  gray  oottoos 
coming  next,  of  which  694,941  yards,  of  the 
value  of  $51,554,  were  imported.  The  largest 
exports  from  India  to  the  United  States  in 
1884  were  indigo,  of  the  value  of  $2,600,708; 
raw  Jute,  $2,251,887;  Unseed,  $2,251,562;  raw 
hides,  $1,024,889 ;  raw  skins,  $965,662 ;  dressed 
or  tanned  skins,  $775,161 ;  gunny-bags,  $758,- 
556 ;  and  shellac,  $406,016. 

The  foreifm  trade  of  India  has  preatly  ex- 
panded within  the  last  few  years.  Among  the 
imports  cotton  goods  increased  in  value  from 
15  to  21  millions  sterling  between  1874  and 
1888,  while  the  native  cotton  manufacture  has 
doubled.  The  export  trade  in  wheat  grew 
from  less  than  a  million  to  over  six  millions ; 
seeds,  from  2^  to  7  millions;  tea,  from  1}  to  8} 
millions. 

NaTlgattMt — The  number  of  vessels  entering 
the  ports  of  India  in  1888-'84  was  5,812,  ton- 
nage 8,682,805,  as  against  8,688,878  tons  in 
1882-'88 ;  the  number  that  sailed  was  5,850, 
tonnage  8,618,298.  Of  the  tonnage  entered, 
2,806,426  tons  belonged  to  Great  Britain,  176,- 
708  to  British  India,  88,688  to  native  states, 
and  565,488  to  forei^  countries. 

PiilB  aod  TdegraplB. — ^The  number  of  lettere 
forwarded  in  1888-'84  was  182,514,520;  of 
journals,  15,848,586;  receipts,  £1,014,190;  ex- 
penses, £1,018,429. 

The  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  1884  was 
28,841  miles;  of  wires,  68,694  miles,  not  in- 
cluding 185  miles  of  cable;  the  number  of  paid 
dispatches  was  1,887,048;  receipts,  £522,570; 
expenses,  £669.289. 

BaUntdfli  —  There  were  completed,  by  the 
close  of  the  financial  year  1884-'86, 12,004  miles 
of  raihroad,  1,218  mUes  having  been  construct- 
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ed  darixig  the  year.  The  nnmber  of  paaseBgera  dry  land  is  12  hnshela,  and  on  irrigated  land, 
in  1884-'85  was  73,816,119,  against  65,098,958  22  bushels  per  acre.  The  distance  from  the 
the  year  before.  There  were  transported  16,-  seaboard  of  the  wheat  districts  of  India  varies 
663,007  tons  of  freight  The  carriage  of  grain  from  800  to  900  miles.  The  freight  charges  vary 
fell  off  500,000  tons.  The  gross  receipts  oonsiderablj :  the  price  from  Delhi  to  Bombay, 
amounted  to  £8,156,157,  the  net  receipts  to  890  miles,  being  6«.  6d.  per  quarter ;  from  Fyza- 
£7,910,068,  paying  something  over  5  per  cent,  bad  to  Calcutta,  598  miles,  6s,  2(2. ;  from  La- 
interest  on  the  capital,  as  compared  with  over  bore  to  Knrraohee,  about  the  same  as  from 
5i  per  cent,  the  year  before.  Of  the  total  Delhi  to  Bombay ;  on  the  Great  Indian  Penin- 
nuleage  completed,  6,906  miles  belonged  to  sular  line,  somewhat  more  for  a  shorter  dis- 
companiea,  4,434  miles  were  state  lines,  impe-  tance;  and  on  the  East  Indian  line,  less  than 
rial  or  provincial,  and  664  miles  belonged  to  on  the  American  wheat  roads.  The  freights 
native  states.  There  were  under  construction  to  England  in  1884  were  7«.  dd.  per  quarter 
3,555  miles:  963  by  companies,  2,125  by  the  from  Calcutta,  6«.  Sd.  from  Bombay,  and  some- 
state,  and  467  by  native  states.  The  total  what  higher  from  Kurrachee.  The  normal 
capital  expended  was  upward  of  £155,450,000,  wheat  area  in  India  is  supposed  to  be  about 
of  which  £105,319,144  had  been  expended  by  26,000,000  acres.  In  1884-^85  there  was  a 
guaranteed  companies,  £42,924,893  by  the  Gov-  somewhat  larger  area  devoted  to  the  crop.  In 
ernment,  £8,783,065  on  native  state  lines,  and  the  Punjaub  the  acreage  was  7,381,400 ;  m  the 
£3,423,259  on  the  lines  of  assisted  companies.  Northwest  Provinces  and  Oude,  5,298,026 ;  in 
An  attempt  to  raise  a  loan  of  £3,000,000,  in  the  Central  Provinces,  8,700,000;  in  Bombay, 
1885,  for  the  Midland  Railway,  was  unsucoess-  2,670,000 ;  in  Berar,  819,057 ;  in  Behar,  850,- 
ful,  though  the  Government  guaranteed  4  per  000;  in  Riypootana,  2,250,000;  in  Central  In- 
cent  interest,  and  offered  an  interest  in  the  dia,  8,500,000 ;  in  Hyderabad,  750,000 ;  in  My- 
surplus  profits.  The  Sinde-Pishin  Railroad,  sore,  21,740 ;  in  Cashmere,  500,000 ;  in  Baro- 
which  the  Government  made  extraordinary  da,  80,000.  The  crop  was  a  fair  average  one, 
efforts  to  construct  during  the  Afghan  crisis,  but  owing  to  the  fall  m  price  the  exports 
is  expected  to  be  completed 
The  lower  Bolan  section,  ext 

40  miles  of  Quetta,  was  opened  .»  w<u.^vw,  j^v^^r-w^,  .w.,«r«w,  »»  «>.w^-w^,  «,.<n..,w««,  .» 
1835.  The  new  rulroads  recently  constructed  1884-'85,  792,714.  Indian  wheat  is  coming 
enabled  India  to  export  wheat  in  such  quanti-  into  use  for  Italian  paste  more  than  formerly, 
ties  as  to  bring  down  the  price  of  it  to  the  and  the  exports  to  Mediterranean  countries 
lowest  level  known  in  generations.  The  roads  show,  consequently,  the  largest  increase.  The 
that  conveyed  the  most  wheat  were  the  lines  in  annual  yield  in  good  years  is  about  7,500,000 
the  Northwest  Provinces,  Oude,  and  the  Pun-  tons.  The  area  of  wheat-culture  can  be  ex- 
laub — built  partly  for  strategic  purposes.  These  tended  and  the  yield  increased  by  irrigation, 
lines  do  not  pay  interest  on  their  capital,  and  The  famine  commissioners  estimated  the  total 
consequently  the  Indian  export  trade  in  wheat  extent  of  waste  lands  capable  of  cultivation  in 
is,  to  a  large  extent,  stimulated  by  bounties.  British  India  at  100,000,000  acres.  The  intro- 
As  many  as  24  new  lines  were  proiected  by  duction  of  agricultural  machinery  is  pronounced 
the  Liberal  Government ;  but  the  large  ex-  impracticable.  The  land  is  divided  up  into 
pendiinre  on  fortifications  and  armaments  in  farms  of  about  five  acres,  which  are  tilled  in  a 
contemplation  will  interfere  with  the  execution  thorough  manner  with  the  primitive  imple- 
of  this  scheme.  Many  think  that  the  Govern-  ments  of  the  country. '  The  wages  of  the  In- 
ment  risks  the  recurrence  of  a  disastrous  fam-  dian  laborer  are  7  to  10  cents  a  day.  The 
ine  bj  building  outlet  lines  and  stimulating  the  fertility  of  the  soil  could  be  increased  by  keep- 
exportation  of  wheat,  instead  of  providing  ing  the  cattle  in  a  condition  to  stir  up  the  soil 
transverse  railroads  to  carry  the  grain  to  the  more  deeply,  and  by  restoring  the  manure  to 
distressed  districts  in  case  of  a  severe  and  ex-  the  land  instead  of  burning  it  for  fuel  Not- 
tended  drought.  withstanding  the  cheapness  of  labor,  the  skill 
WlMst  PreilictlM*  —  The  extraordinary  in*  of  the  Hindoo  agriculturist,  and  the  richness 
crease  in  the  wheat  exports  in  1883  seriously  of  the  soil,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Indian  wheat 
affected  the  American  wheat  trade  and  greatly  can  be  sold  in  Europe  as  cheaply  as  Ameri- 
aggravated  the  agricultural  depression  in  £u-  can  wheat.  The  railway  and  elevator  systems 
rope.  The  fear  of  this  new  competition  was  of  the  United  States,  and  the  well-organized 
lessened  by  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  methods  ofbusiness,  are  agreat  advantage  to  the 
conditions  of  Indian  wheat  production,  though  American  producer.  In  India  wheat  is  trans- 
aotborities  differ  regarding  the  possible  exten-  f erred  on  the  backs  of  coolies,  and  a  series  of 
sion  of  the  Indian  export  trade  in  wheat.  The  middle-men  absorb  all  the  profits,  unless  prices 
director  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  are  very  high.  The  Hindoo  agriculturist  is 
Northwest  Provinces  and  Oude,  where  the  best  ground  down  by  the  system  of  rent  and  land- 
wheat-lands  are  situated,  estimates  that  the  taxation.  The  recent  activity  of  the  Govem- 
codt  of  raising  a  bushel  of  wheat  is  about  50  ment  in  constructing  railroads  and  irrigation 
cents.  The  selling  price,  when  exports  are  canals  is  likely  to  cease  for  some  time, 
large,  is  about  63  cents.    The  average  yield  on  FbuuMSi — The  closed  accounts  for  1888-84 
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showed  a  revenae  of  £T1,727,000,  and  an  ex-  tlie  year,  while  £1,500,000  was  carried  over  to 
peDditore  of  £70,840,000.  The  revised  esti-  188tt-*87.  The  famine-insnrance  fond  of  £1,- 
mates  for  1884-^85  stated  the  revenue  at  £69,-  600,000  a  year,  which  it  was  determined  in 
092,000,  and  the  expenditure  at  £70,702,000,  1881  to  provide  out  of  the  revenues,  one  half 
the  expenditure  hetng  greater  than  the  budget  to  be  applied  to  relief-works  and  one  half  to 
estimate  by  £461,000,  and  the  revenue  less  by  reducing  the  debt,  was  swallowed  up  by  the 
£568,000,  owing  to  trade  depression,  the  fall-  extraordinary  charges.  Famines,  the  ffdl  in 
ing  olf  in  the  rice  exports  from  Burmah,  and  silver,  the  Kussian  advance,  and  the  opium 
the  low  price  of  wheat.  Railway  receipts  con-  question  are  perplexing  conditions,  which  leave 
sequently  fell  below  the  estimate  £755,000.  Indian  finances  in  chronic  confusion.  The 
The  opium-crop  was  abnormally  large,  neces-  Conservative  Government  planned  to  meet  the 
sitating  a  larger  expenditure ;  but  the  opium  difficulty  created  by  the  Russian  advance  by 
receipts  for  the  year  were  better  than  the  esti-  greatly  strengthening  the  military  defenses  of 
mate,  owing  to  a  rise  in  the  price.  Irrigation  India.  Frontier  rauways  were  provided  for 
receipts  exceeded  the  estimate.  The  political  by  a  loan  bill  for  £5,000,000,  but  not  the  pro- 
charges  were  enlarged  by  the  expenses  of  the  posed  fortifications  on  the  northwest  frontier. 
Boundary  Commission.  The  loss  by  exchange  nor  additional  railroads  in  connection  with 
was  £285,000  less  than  the  preceding  year,  them,  which  will  require  £8,000,000,  exclnsire 
The  interest  on  the  debt  was  increi»ed  by  of  the  armament  of  the  fortresses,  it  was  de- 
£242,000,  including  £184,000  discount  on  the  cided  also  to  create  a  native  army  reserve,  to 
new  loan  of  £8,000,000  at  8  per  cent.  The  increase  the  British  force  in  India  proportion- 
revenue  for  1885-^86  was  estimated  by  Sir  ately,  and  to  provide  gunboats  and  torpedoes 
Auckland  Colvin,  in  March,  1885,  at  £72,090,-  for  coast-defense  The  proposed  augmentation 
000,  and  the  expenditure  at  £71,582,000.  The  in  the  military  defenses  of  the  empire  would 
war  preparations  threw  the  budget  into  con-  entail  an  additional  expenditure  of  £2,000,000 
fusion,  and  defeated  the  calculations  for  carry-  a  year.  This  extra  expenditure  could  not  well 
ing  on  reforms  and  famine-relief  works.  The  be  met  by  loans.  The  £8,000,000  loan  at  3 
Government  prepared  two  army  corps  at  a  per  cent,  raised  in  1884  was  issued  at  94,  but 
cost  of  £2,600,000,  ordered  oi^nance  from  for  the  loan  for  the  same  amount  isaned  in 
England  to  the  amount  of  £450,000,  gave  the  1885  the  best  price  that  could  be  obtained  vss 
Ameer  an  extra  subsidy  of  £250,000,  and  ap-  85^.  Fresh  taxation,  the  abrogation  of  the 
propriated  £1,180,000  for  expediting  the  con-  provincial  contracts,  and  the  appropriation  of 
Btruction  of  the  Sinde-Pishin  Railway.  Another  the  famine  fiind  were  doubtftil  expedioits,  yet 
unexpectedly  large  opium-crop  necessitated  an  the  (Government  had  no  other  resource.  The 
expenditure  of  £600,000  above  the  estimates,  new  opium  agreement  with  China,  it  was  esii- 
which  did  not  provide  either  for  the  £508,000  mated,  will  result  in  a  loss  of  £250,000  a  year 
discount  on  the  last  £8,000,000  loan,  nor  for  in  the  Indian  revenue,  while  the  Chinese  Gov- 
£75,000  expended  on  the  Persian  Gulf  ca-  emment  will  obtain  an  additional  rerenue  of 
ble.    The  extraordinary  military  expenditures  £1,000,000  a  year. 

amounted  to  £4,480,000,  but  of  this  sum  the  The  consolidated  debt,  on-  March  81,  1884, 

budget  was  relieved  of  £700,000  by  diverting  amounted  to  £161,800,221,  and  the  floating; 

the  money  borrowed  for  famine-relief  railways  debt  to  £10,277,724.  Of  the  consolidated  debt, 

to  the  construction  of  the  Quettah  strategic  £98, 191 .884  was  pay  able  in  India,  and  $68, 108,- 

railway.    With  this  deduction  the  military  ex-  887  in  England. 

penditures  and  other  unanticipated  charges  not  Hie  JlnBV« — 1'he  British  force  in  India  pro- 
provided  for  in  the  budget  amounted  to  £4,-  vided  for  in  the  army  estimate  for  1885-'86 
968,000.  The  Government  economized  on  the  consists  of  9  re^ments  of  cavalry,  77  batteries 
budget  estimates  of  expenditure  to  the  extent  of  artillery,  8  companies  of  engineera,  and  50 
of  £454,000,  while  improved  railway  receipts  battalions  of  infantry,  numbering  altogether 
allowed  the  revenue  from  this  source  to  be  es-  61,597  officers  and  men.  There  were  with  the 
timated  £500,000  higher,  and  the  reduction  of  colors,  in  the  beginning  of  1885,  58,758  men  of 
drawings  on  India  effected  a  saving  in  exchange  all  ranks,  with  9,679  horses  and  800  cannon, 
of  £400,000,  thus  bringing  the  estimated  deficit  The  imperial  native  army  had  42  regiments  of 
down  to  £8,101,000.  By  diverting  £648,000  cavalry  and  148  of  uifantry,  and  numbered 
of  provincial  expenditures,  which  sum  is  sup*  8,212  English  officers  and  117,670  native  op- 
posed to  be  repaid  at  some  time  by  the  Impe-  cers  and  men,  a  total  force  of  120,888  men, 
rial  Government,  by  increasing  the  loan  to  be  with  21,870  horses.  The  armies  of  the  feu- 
raised  ostensibly  for  irrigation  and  famine-re-  datory  states  aggregate  850,000  men,  with  an 
lief  railways  from  the  nominal  amount  of  £2,-  artillery  of  4,287  guns.  Their  cannon  are, 
225,000  to  that  of  £8,500,000,  producing  an  however,  worthless,  antiquated  pieces,  and  nine 
additional  sum  of  £767,000,  and  by  drawing  tenths  of  the  troops  are  ill-armed  and  nndis- 
on  the  balances,  already  reduced  from  the  nor-  ciplined.  The  recent  British  policy  toward 
mal  amount  of  £16,500,000  to  £11,500,000,  the  the  native  states  has  not  been,  as  formerly, 
difficulty  was  tided  over.  In  Lord  Randolph  one  of  encroachment  and  absoiption. 
Churchiirs  budget  statement  about  one  half  of  Lord  Rlpwi^s  AdalaMntlaik — When  the  Mai^ 
the  deficit  was  charged  upon  the  receipts  of  quia  of  Ripon  succeeded  Lord  Lytton  in  1860^ 
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after  setting  Abdarrahman  on  the  Afghan  widening  the  distinction  between  the  '^  snpe- 
throne,  and  then  withdrawing  the  English  rior "  and  the  "  inferior  "  races.  The  very  in- 
troops  from  Afghanistan,  in  accordance  with  teiligence  and  accomplishments  of  the  "  Ben- 
the  verdict  of  the  English  voters  in  the  general  galee  Baboo  ^*  were  made  the  subject  of  coarse 
election,  he  tarned  his  attention  to  the  qaes-  taanta.  The  native  press  hailed  with  fervid 
tion  of  finance  and  taxation.  Partly  relieved  rhetoric  the  lilting  of  the  despotic  yoke  indi- 
of  the  charges  of  the  war  by  the  British  Par-  cated  by  the  new  policy.  Public  opinion  be- 
liament,  the  difiiculties  of  the  Indian  Treasury  came  greatly  excited.  The  English  press  re- 
were  not  so  great  as  was  supposed.  With  the  fleeted  the  views  of  the  Anglo-Indian  official 
aid  of  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  he  worked  out  apian  world ;  and  popular  sentiment,  engrossed  with 
of  fiscal  reform  which  permitted  between  £2,-  other  questions,  and  alarmed  by  the  vague 
000,000  and  £3,000,000  of  taxation  to  be  lifted  terrors  excited  by  the  official  experts,  to  whose 
in  1882  from  the  overburdened  Indian  people,  opinion  the  English  public  has  always  deferred 
The  abolition  of  import  duties  was  not  popn-  in  Indian  matters,  gave  the  government  no 
lar.  It  had  the  appearance  of  being  dictated  encouragement  lo  persist  in  the  liberal  policy, 
by  English  manufacturing  interests.  The  re-  The  Ilbert  bill  was  modified  by  giving  to  Eu- 
duction  of  the  salt-tax,  however,  was  an  nne-  ropean  prisoners  a  special  right  of  appeal  that 
qui  vocal  and  important  benefit,  and  was  so  reo-  rendered  nugatory  the  jurisdiction  conferred 
ognized  by  the  grateful  Hindoos.  So  oppres-  on  native  judges  Lord  Ripon.was  no  longer 
sive  was  this  cruel  impost  that  people  were  in  place  as  Viceroy,  and  when  the  Afghan 
reduced  to  lick  salt  from  the  earth  like  beasts  question  loomed  up  was  superseded  by  Lord 
or  substitute  unwholeaome  alkalies.    Now  the  Dufferin. 

consumption  has  so  increased  that  the  tax  has  The  Btepl  Tomcy  Act — The  new  land  law 
beg^on  to  reooup  itselt^  and  promises  in  a  few  for  Bengal  was  passed  after  four  years  of  dis- 
yeara  to  stand  at  as  high  a  figure  as  before,  cussion  in  March.  1885,  and  went  into  opera- 
Commissions  were  set  at  work  to  elaborate  a  tion  Nov.  1.  Tne  bitter  antagonism  of  the 
scheme  of  primary  education  and  plans  for  zemindars,  or  landlord  class,  to  the  measure 
extending  the  principle  of  local  self-govern-  was  kept  up  after  its  enactment  After  the 
ment  and  giving  representative  native  bodies  accession  of  the  Conservatives  a  strong  effort 
a  voice  in  the  expenditure  of  public  moneys  was  made  to  have  it  rescinded  or  its  operation 
for  looal  purposes.  To  confer  on  the  Indian  postponed.  They  succeeded  during  the  prep- 
people  a  share  in  their  own  ffovemment,  a  aration  of  the  act  in  having  it  modified  in  their 
return  to  the  policy  of  Lord  Lawrence  and  favor  in  important  particulars,  obtaining  more 
Lord  Mayo  was  given  out  as  the  liberal  pro-  than  they  ought  to  have  in  the  opinion  of  Lord 
gramme  tor  India.  Although  applied  only  in  Ripon.  The  proprietor  class  was  created  by 
a  few  timid  and  tentative  measures,  it  aroused  the  permanent  settlement  of  1798,  in  which  the 
the  fiercest  opposition  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Government  reserved  the  right  to  legislate  for 
official  class,  and  excited  hope,  enthusiasm,  and  the  protection  and  welfare  of  the  cultivators, 
gratitade  in  the  native  population.  Theinsig-  The  zemindars  gained  the  upper  hand  in  the 
nificant  reform  embodied  in  the  Ilbert  bill  of  long  struggle  with  their  tenants^  and  gained 
1884  was  chosen  by  the  opponents  of  Lord  advantages  not  contemplated  in  the  original 
Ripon's  policy  as  a  gauge  of  battle.  The  effect  settlement,  and  in  some  respects  without  legal 
of  that  would  have  given  the  half  dozen  na-  authority.  They  enhanced  the  rents  in  excess 
tive  gentlemen  who  nave  risen  to  the  grade  of  of  their  lawful  rights,  and  obtained  the  sum- 
district  magistrates  lurisdiotipn  over  criminal  mary  power  of  distraint  for  rent  In  most 
offenses  committed  by  white  persons.  Since  cases  the  ryots  submitted  to  extortion,  but  in 
the  last  Conservative  Administration  lowered  some  districts  they  refused  to  pay  even  their 
the  maximum  age  for  the  examinations  held  in  legal  rent  The  bengal  tenancy  act  aims  to 
England  for  the  covenanted  civil  service  from  rectify  the  illegalities  committed  on  both  sides, 
twenty-one  to  nineteen,  there  is  no  prospect  of  and  to  establiiSb  tenant  right  The  bill,  as  mod- 
natives  again  attaining  positions  in  the  nigher  ified  in  the  interests  of  the  zemindars  in  the 
judiciary.  The  Ilbert  bill  dearly  presented  Legislative  Council,  was  entirely  unsatisfactory 
the  qaestion  at  issue,  which  was  frankly  taken  to  the  ryots  and  their  friends.  One  of  the  ol>- 
up  by  the  Anglo-Indians.  In  the  words  of  Jects  of  the  act  is  to  secure  an  accurate  sys- 
Justioe  Stephen,  the  Anglo-Indian  Government  tern  of  aocountfl  and  receipts,  and  thus  diminish 
^^  is  essentially  an  absolute  government,  founded  litigation.  After  much  discussion  it  was  de- 
not  on  consent,  but  on  conquest,^^  representing  cided  not  to  make  tenant  rights  transferable  by 
'*  a  belligerent  civilization."  The  Anglo-In-  private  sale.  Local  customs  of  transferability 
dian  press  echoed  this  sentiment,  and  insisted  are  preserved,  and  a  general  right  of  subletting 
that  the  security  of  the  English  ro;  depended  is  recognized.  Thus,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
upon  crushing  under  the  heel  of  the  conqueror  principle  of  free  sale,  which  is  one  of  the  prime 
every  aspiration  for  liberty.  Because  a  pan-  conditions  of  tenant  right,  a  system  was  estab- 
perized  and  vicious  class  of  whites  has  be-  lished  which  will  multiply  unproductive  mid- 
come  numerous  in  India,  while  a  multitude  die-men.  In  Bengal  a  powerful  class  of  mid- 
of  natives  have  acquired  a  European  ednca*  die-men  already  exists,  which  has  been  able  to 
tion,  this  seemed  a  reason  for  emphasizing  and  cope  with  the  landlords,  and  in  turn  c^prtaa 
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the  rjotB  to  whom  they  soblet.    The  Gk>yem-  tinnaaoe  of  oastoms  that  assign  the  female  half 

meat  assessed  the  hmd-tax  alike  on  cultivated  of  the  people  to  an  unnataral  seclusion  and 

and  on  waste  lands,  of  which  there  was  an  sabjection,  and  especially  against  the  doom  of 

enormous  area.     The  zemindars   leased  the  social  death  which  closes  over  a  Hindoo  widow, 

waste  lands  on  reclamation  contracts  to  ryots,  even  though  she  be  still  a  child,  who  may  never 

who  secured  a  permanent  interest  in  the  soil  have  seen  her  deceased  husband*    There  is 

The  ryots  in  Bengal  have  been  far  more  sue-  hope  that  the  more  barbarons  features  of  these 

cessful  in  resisting  the  extortions  of  landlords  costoms  will  be  relegated  to  the  past,  like  rat- 

than  those  of  Behar.    The  new  act  abolishes  tee.    Enforced  widowhood,  as  far  as  Teganls 

ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent,  and  grants  children  who  have  never  been  given  to  their 

the  landlord  the  power  to  sell  the  occupancy-  husbands,  is  not  enjoined  in  the  sacred  writings, 

right  to  recover  his  rent  but  the  practice  is  strongly  intrenched  in  the 

Pailtlcal  AgttMlsa* — ^The  promoters  ot  the  pa-  conservatism  of  the  Hindoo  nature.    The  wid- 

triotic  movement  in  Hindostan  made  an  effort  ows  without  children,  who  number  over  2u,- 

in  the  English  general  election  to  secure  par-  000,000  in  the  Indian  Empire,  are  compelled  to 

liamentary  representation  of  their  interests,  shave  their  heads,  wear  the  coarsest  garments, 

The  Bombay  Presidency  Association,  the  In-  sleep  on  the  floor,  eat  only  once  a  day,  and  per- 

dian  Association  of  Calcutta,  and  other  native  form  the  meanest  household  drudgery.     The 

political  dubs,  united  in  addressing  an  appeal  childless  widow  possesses  by  law  a  life  interest 

to  the  British  electorate.    One  Hindoo  oandi-  in  her  husbuid's  property,  which  passes  into 

date  ran  for  Parliament  in  an  English  borough  the  control  either  of  the  priests  or  of  her  rela- 

and  polled  a  large  vote,  though  not  sufficient  tions,  but  would  revert  to  the  husband's  family 

to  elect  him.    The  grievances  brought  to  the  if  she  remarried.    The  remarriage  of  widows 

charge  of  their  foreign  rulers  by  &»  natives  was  made  lawful  by  a  decree  of  the  Qovem- 

constitute  a  severe  indictment.  Ignorance,  neg-  ment  in  1866.    Enforced  widowhood  is  the 

lect,  selfishness,  and  oppression  have  in  the  oause  of  a  great  deal  of  sexual  immorality.    A 

minds  of  Indian  patriots  characterized  the  rule  Hindoo  lady  likens  the  life  of  Hindoo  wives  to 

of  the  conquerors.    The  British  Government  that  of  servants  in  Europe,  asserting  that  the? 

has  neglected  to  settle  the  land  question  in  a  are  often  maltreated  by  their  husbands,  thitt 

permanent  manner.    It  has  not  devised  effect-  they  must  work  with  the  servants  from  early 

ual  means  to  check  the  inroads  of  famine,  till  late,  and  are  forbidden  to  speak  in  the  pres- 

Taxation  has  been  augmented  until  it  presses  ence  of  any  elder  member  of  the  family.    The 

upon  the  margin  of  subsistence.    The  people  seclusion  of  women  in  the  zenana  is  a  cnstom 

have  been  disarmed,  and  every  manifestation  of  that  creates  a  greater  necessity  for  female 

an  independent  and  martial  spirit  has  been  re-  medicid  practitioners  than  exists  in  other  oonn- 

presseil  with  ferocious  severity.    By  the  impo-  tries.    Men  of  aU  classes  can  have  the  benefit 

sition  of  impossible  conditions  natives  are  com-  of  medical  skill,  but  the  women  in  disease  and 

pletely  excluded  from  all  but  the  subordinate  in  childbirth  are  subjected  to  the  unscientific 

grades  of  the  civil  and  military  services.    The  treatment  that  has  been  traditional  for  thou- 

representation  of  native  interests  in  the  Legis-  sands  of  years,  and  in  the  worst  surgical  casc-s 

lative  Oonncil  is  a  mere  mockery.    In  the  dis-  are  left  to  suffer  withorit  relief.    A  national 

tribution  of  the  common  charges  between  the  association  has  been  established,  with  Lady 

Indian  and  the  British  Treasuries,  burdens  are  Dofferin  for  its  president,  fdr  the  purpose  of 

shifted  upon  the  overtaxed  people  of  India  importing  skilled  female  teachers  from  Enrope 

without  the  color  of  equity.     Legislation  is  and  America  for  the  purpose  of  instmcting  na- 

framed  in  the  interests  of  Englishmen,  who  by  tive  women  in  medicine,  midwifmy,  and  nurs- 

favor  of  the  Government  have  acquired  con-  iog.     A  few  Hindoo  women  have  qualified 

trol  of  the  main  channels  of  Indian  industry.  themselves  for  practice  in  European  medical 

fladal  letawSi  —  The  English  have  lately  schools,  but  many  thousands  are  wanted* 
sought  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  natives  lasimctttB  In  Bhilu> — ^In  the  small  and  tur- 
from  the  burning  political  question  of  self-gov-  bulent  state  of  Bhotan,  situated  on  the  southern 
ernment  to  various  social  reforms.  The  evils  slope  of  the  Himalayas,  west  of  8ikkim,  an  in- 
resulting  from  some  of  their  social  customs  are  surrection  culminated  in  the  early  summer  in 
acknowledged  and  deplored  by  a  great  number  the  overthrow  of  the  prince.  The  Togo  Pen- 
of  the  educated  Hindoos ;  yet  few  have  the  loo,  or  governor  of  die  eastern  half  of  the 
courage  to  take  part  in  a  public  agitation  for  country,  expelled  the  Deb  Bajah,  or  temporal 
their  reform.  The  custom  of  infant  marriage  ruler.  There  was  desultory  fighting  for  some 
is  regarded  as  a  cause  of  moral  and  physical  months.  The  Deb  Rajah,  who  ia  an  elective 
degeneration.  The  Brahmanical  caste  rules  functionary,  is  a  personage  of  much  leas  con- 
are  a  bar  to  progress.  The  moral  and  intellect-  sequence  than  the  Dharma  imah,  or  hereditary 
ual  life  of  the  people  is  dwarfed  by  the  sup-  spiritual  ruler.  The  Deb  Rs^ah  was  shut  up 
pression  of  the  normal  influence  of  woman,  and  in  Poonakha,  the  capital,  whence  he  appealed 
the  lot  of  the  Hindoo  women  is  in  general  ex-  without  success  to  the  Indian  Qtyvemment  for 
treinely  unhappy.  Some  educated  native  la-  assistance.  "When  he  was  finally  driven  out  by 
dies  and  a  few  men  of  intellectual  prominence  the  rebels,  some  of  his  officers  departed  for 
have  raised  a  publio  protest  against  the  con-  Lassa,  in  order  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  Thibe- 
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tans.  In  1865  the  British  declared  wkc  upon  Ttelcittrttta  tf  fiwill«r€ltidel  to  fldadla.— In 
the  Bhotanese,  who  are  a  valoroos  race  of  the  beginning  of  December  Lord  Dnfiferin  visit- 
savage  hill-men^  and  captared  certain  coveted  ed  Gwalior,  and  executed  a  treaty,  restoring  to 
mountain-passes.  The  Ohinese  Empire  claims  8cindia  the  ancient  rock  fort  for  which  that 
a  traditional  suzerainty  over  this  state,  as  over  rnler  has  pleaded  for  twenty  years.  Though 
Nepaol  and  Oashmere.  the  raler  remained  loyal  during  the  mutiny 
Hie  Afjgbam  Beudary  ScttlOMit — ^In  an  inter-  and  gave  powerful  aid'  to  the  British,  the  na- 
view  between  Lord  Dofferin  and  the  Ameer  of  tive  troops  rebelled.  The  fort  was  captured 
Afghanistan  at  the  Rawul  Pindi  meeting,  the  by  Lord  Strathnairn  in  1857,  and  the  British 
latter  seemed  indifferent  to  the  retention  of  flag  has  floated  over  it  ever  since.  Scindia  has 
Pe^deh.  The  Sarika  were  wealthy,  but  he  introduced  the  German  military  system,  and 
could  get  no  tribute  from  them,  and  could  not  developed  the  most  efficient  army  among  the 
tell  which  side  they  would  take.    The  only  native  states. 

localitiea  to  which  he  attached  vital  importance  INDLIflfA.    State  GercniiMiit — The  foUowing 

were  the  pass  of  Znlfikar,  Gulran,  and  Maru-  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gk)v- 

chak.    When  the  British  Government  proposed  emor,  Isaac  P.  Gray,  Democrat ;  Lieutenant- 

the  exchange  of  Penjdeh  for  Zulfikar,  the  Rus-  Governor,  Mahlon  D.  Manson ;   Secretary  of 

sian  Government  agreed  on  April  16.    After  State,  William  R.  Myers;  Treasurer,  John  J. 

the  general  course  of  the  line  was  agreed  upon,  Cooper;  Auditor,  James  H.Rice;   Attorney- 

a  f  rtth  controversy  arose,  regarding  the  portion  General,  Francis  T.  Uord ;  Superintendent  of 

in  the  vicinity  ofZulfikarPass.  which  was  finally  Public  Instruction,  John  W.  Holcombe.    Ju- 

aettled  by  a  compromise,  and  defined  in  a  pro-  diciary,  Supreme  Court :  Justices,  William  £. 

tocol  signed  at  London  on  Sept.  10.    The  front-  Niblack,  Gfeorge  Y.  Howk,  Byron  K.  Elliott^ 

ier  starts  from  the  Hen  Rnd  at  Zulfikar,  passes  Allen  Zollars,  and  Joseph  A.  S.  Mitchell 

between  the  salt  lakes  sonth  of  Akrobat,  leav-  LegisiatlvSuwiMi — The  Legislature  met  on  the 

iDg  Souma  Karez  to  the  Afghans,  to  Islim,  8th  of  January,  and  adjourned  on  the  12th  of 

where  it  crosses  to  the  right  bank  of  the  £gri-  AprU,  having  been  called  together  by  the  Goy- 

Gaenk,  and  follows  the  crest  of  the  ridge  of  emor  in  special  session  immediately  after  the 

hills,  leaving  Islim  and  Ohemen-i-Bid  in  Rns-  close  of  the  regular  session  in  March,  to  oom- 

sian  territory.    It  continues  along  the  crest  of  plete  the  unfinished  work.    Daniel  W.  Voor- 

the  hills  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Knshk  as  far  heea,  Democrat,  was  re-elected  United  States 

as  Hauzi  Khan,  and  then  follows  a  straight  line  Senator,  over  ex-Governor  Albert  G.  Porter, 

to  a  pmnt  on  the  Murgbab  to  the  north  of  Ma-  Republican.    The  Speaker  of  the  House,  in 

mohak,  leaving  to  Russia  all  the  lands  onlti-  closing  the  session,  spoke  as  follows: 

▼ated  by  the  Sariks  and  their  pastures.  ,  .      ^ 

Col.  Khulberg,  the  newly  appointed  Rus-  ,,  ^^  ^'^ff*??"*  "®,7  ^.  ^J^\?*vf  ^^ 

•  «  u^^^A^m^  «^L»«:<.o:r.n^»  «r«rk  u  T..^....  A.  kuow  to  be  the  truth,  that  this  House  convened  in  the 

aian  boundary  commissioner,  with  M.  I^r  as  ^^  ^         rc8pon8i\)ilitie9  and  an  enormous  amount 

his  assistant,  proceeded  to  the  Afghan  frontier  of  Ubor.    No  general  or  specifio  appropriatioii  bill 

to  trace  the  line  in  detail  on  the  spot  in  con-  had  been  enacted  for  four  years.    The  new  Btate- 

junction  with   Col.  Ridgeway,  who  had  re-  House  required  hitcUiflfent  legislation  to  the  end  that 

niained  in  Afghanistan,  and  was  appointed  the  ^**  !!!lL~JEP^®^°"  might  be  assured,  and  the  Bute 

ujiNucM  tu  ^^uau  o«M*,  »       w«o  itpi^v.  ^  •  «  protected  ftom  loss  or  extravagance  in  connection 

BritiBh  commissioner.    The  dispute  over  Zulfi-  ;^th  It.    An  extensive  and  expeSsive  system  of  aay- 

kar  Pass  was  kept  up  by  the  Enghsh  Govern-  lams  for  the  insane  was  hal^  finished,  and  without 

ment  in  order  to  have  something  to  show  for  means  for  completion,  and  doubt  was  expressed  as  to 

the  vote  of  deven  milUons,  yet  did  not  obtain  the  proper  couwe  of  the  State  in  regard  to  them.  The 

tl«.conce«ton.demandedofRussia.    The  Rus-  Jetr^^Tefe^i^^^^^ 

sians  retamed  one  opening  of  the  pass,  and  ore-  had  to  be  made.    Numerous  minor  hivestigations  were 

served  the  communications  on  which  thev  laid  to  be  made,  and  one  State  institution  was  subject  to 

streaa,  and  retained  for  the  Turkomans  all  the  «P,  appalling  Mandal,  which  compelled  patient  con- 

paatare-lands.    The  Ruswan  railroad  to  Aska-  long  neglected  that  the  wddit  of  thin  proud  Stete  was 

bad  waa  completed  by  the  1st  of  November  in  danger  ofranking  as  that  ofa  common  cheat.  The 

and  the  branch  firom  Aakabad  to  Merv  begun.,  questions  of  the  proper  aid  to  be  given  to  the  State 

iMIIIlUki  !■  ffciwnil      On  the  niffht  of  Nov.  institutions,  and  of  the  policy  of  the  State  in  regard  to 

aa    *k^  .^M.  **#  nuQiin»«ai^»    »K/^  Ai^Ji   aa  one  or  two  ofthem,  were  important  and  pressing.  The 

22,  the  aons  of  Dir  Shnmseer,  who  died  as  regulation  of  ndI^ad,  telegraph,  and  tSophone  oom- 

coramander-in-chief  of  the  Nepanlese  army,  panics,  the  questions  of  drainage  and  gravel  roads,  of 

attacked  and  murdered  their  uncle,  the  Prime  lees  and  salaries,  the  regulation  of  mines,  the  proteo- 

Miniflter,  Ranodip  Singh,  brother  of  the  late  tion  of  dtiaens  in  equal  rights,  the  relief  of  the  labor- 

JoDir  Bahadur  and  of  Dir  Shnmseer.      The  i°«  <^***^  ^'^5  *^«  oppresaion  sometimes  practiced 

trxT  ^  iL  J-  -  u^-  L«^«™-  ^#  -LI      TK^  by  employers,  the  question  as  to  another  Court  of  Ap- 

Maharajah  is  a  boy  ten  years  of  age.    The  peals-^thcse  and  numerous  otiiere  pressed  upon  yow 

army  aoqaleeced  in  the  revolution,  and  in  the  notice  and  demanded  consideration.    In  giving  such 

assumption  of  the  post  of  prime  minister  by  oonsSdeimtion  you  have  In  one  way  or  another  oon- 

Dir  Shnmseer,  the  eldest  of  the  brothers  who  $^^  •«  ^"^^  ^H!'  ^^^J.^^-T,®  **^?*  *^*  ^^^ 

u.^^.^  4.1..-.  J^^Mw^im^^^       u^T^f^iwx  c:n<*ii  \»t^A  lished  volume  of  the  acts  of  1885  Will  In  a  large  mea»- 

beaded  the  oonapiracy.     Kanodm  Singh  had  ^„       j  ^^^  disposition  to  criticise  the  action  of  this 

alienated  popular  sympathy  by  hia  irregnJan-  House  which  is  moift  indulged  by  tiiose  who  have  the 

ties  and  his  exactions.  least  information  on  the  subject 

VOL.  XXV. — 82     A 
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Among  the  acts  passed  were  the  followibg:  Appnmruitinj^  $135,000  to  defWnr  the  expenses  cf 

tho  reffular  iiessioii  of  the  General  AMembly. 

Appropriatinj?  $60,000  to  pay  tho  expenses  of  the  Appropriating  $8,000  to  repair  that  portion  of  tlie 

extra  fiession  of  the  Lej<isluture.  Asylum  for  the  Insane  damaged  by  fire. 

Outlawing  the  EnL'iL«»h  sparrow.  Prohibiting  aliens  from  holding  titlea  to  real  estate 

Beorganizing  the  Soldien>'  Orphans*  Home  and  Asy-  in  Indiana, 

lum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  and  providing  that  Providing  for  the  removal  of  obetiuetions  from 

three  trustees,  one  of  them  a  woman  and  the  others  highways. 

honorably  dischaiiged  Union  soldiers,  shall  be  ap-  Appropriating  from  the  general  fund  for  the  crcc- 

pointed  by  the  Governor  as  a  board  of  management.  tion  of  tablets  to  the  memory  of  Indiana  soldiiers  who 

Requiring  the  ilill  monthly  pavment  of  employes  fell  at  Gettysburg, 

engaged  in  manual  or  mechanical  labor,  and  making  Providing  that  in  cities  of  fewer  than  10,000  in- 

the  claims  of  such  employ^)  preferred  claims.  habitants  Uie  County  Auditor  and  Treasurer  shall 

Authorizing  the  appointment  of  short-hand  report-  levy  and  collect  the  city  taxes  and  turn  them  over 

ers  for  courts  of  record  in  counties  with  10,000  or  to  the  proper  city  ofSoors. 

more  inhabitants,  and  fixing  the  compensation  at  not  Regulatmg  the  practice  of  medicine,  enrgerv,  and 

more  than  $5  for  each  day  actually  employed.  obstetrics,  and  providing  for  the  issuing  of  liceniK^ 

Prohibiting  gambling  on  fair-grounds.  to  practice  by  the  County  Clerk. 

Prohibiting  Sunday   base- ball  playing  where  any  Appropriating  $3,900  to  maintain  the  Indiana  ex- 
fee  is  charj^ed.  hibit  at  New  Orieans. 

Prohibiting  forced  contributions  of  money  or  prop-  Authorizing  the  levying  of  a  township  tax  of  1  per 

ertv  from  employes  by  corporations  or  their  officers.  cent,  to  support  libraries. 

Authorizing  County  Commissioners  to  make  suita-  Appropnating  $40,000  to  Poidue  Univeraity  for 

ble  provision  from  the  County  Treasury  for  the  edu-  1883  and  1884. 

cation  of  pauper  children.  Appropriating  $6,800  for  the  erection  of  a  new  build- 

Levjring  a  tax  and  authoricng  a  loan  of  $500,000  for  ing  at  the  Reform  School  for  Bovs. 

the  oompletion  of  the  new  State- House.  Regulating  the  business  of  building,  loan  fimd,  and 

Legalizing  certain  sales  of  real  estate  by  commls-  savings  associations, 
sioners  in  proceedings  by  an  executor  or  an  adminits-  Providing  means  for  secaring  the  health  and  safctr 
trator  to  sell  such  real  estate.  of  persons  employed  in  ooal-mines :  preM>riUng  pen- 
Authorizing  a  temporary  loan  of  $600,000  and  mak-  alties  for  violations  and  repealing  all  conflicting  law.-*, 
ing  provision  for  funding  the  outstanding  loan  at  a  Empowering  voluntary  assodations.  incorporated 
lower  rate  of  interest.  under  the  laws  of  the  State  for  establishing  hornet 

Abolishing  offices  of  City  Treasurer  and  Cit^  As-  for  aged  women,  to  receive  into  such  homes  aged  men 

seasor  in  ciues  of  over  70,000  people,  and  providing  also. 

for  tho  dischoige  of  their  duties  by  the  County  Treas-  Providing  that  interest  on  county  bonds  may  be 

urer  and  Township  Assessor  respectively.  paid  annuauy  or  semi-annually. 

Providing  for  the  incorporetion  of  flsh-llidderB,  de-  Pirohibiting  the  importation  of  foreign  contract  la- 
fining  misdemeanors,  and  providing  penalties.  bor. 

Making  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  consist  of  five  Amending  the  act  providing  for  the  organization 

members  instead  of  four,  and  providing  for  the  elec-  and  pcrpetiuty  of  voluntary  associations, 

tion  of  a  secretary  of  the  board.  Prohibiting  discriminations  by  telephone  oompa- 

Authorizing  municipal  corporations  to  purchase  and  nies. 

hold  real  estate  for  sanitary  purpoees,  and  legalizing  Authoriang  school  trustees  to  pay  out  of  the  spe- 

purehases  heretofore  made.  dal  school  ftind  money  for  real  estate  purehased  lor  a 

Amending  section  5206  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  public  library. 

1881  so  that  claims  not  exceeding  $50  for  work  per^  Authorizing  Boards  of  County  Commissionere  toac- 

formed  at  any  time  within  the  previous  six  months,  cept  gravel  rMds  and  maintain  the  Mune. 

by  laboring-men  or  mechanics,  shall  be  treated  as  Amending  the  law  providing  for  the  taiCBtion  and 

preferred  debts  against  any  ooiporation  or  person  registration  of  do^. 

lalling,  assigning,  or  liaving  liis  ousiness  suspended  Amending  section  88  of  the  election  contest  law,  so 

by  creditors.  as  to  give  the  judges  the  right  to  examine  ballotn  &itir 

Prohibiting  a  tax  levy  of  more  than  thirty-three  tlie  same  have  been  read  and  announced  by  the  in- 

cents  on  the  hundred  aoUars  in  counties  having  a  specters, 

voting  population  of  more  than  25.000.  Providing  a  contingent  fbnd  of  $2,000  a  month  to 

Prohibiting  the  buying  and  selling  of  votes,  and  be  disburs^  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Hoepital 

prescribing  penalties  of  cusfranchisement  and  incligi-  for  the  Insane. 

Dility  to  office.  Authorizing  owners  of  laud  separated  by  railroads 

Appropriating  $80,000  to  Indiana  University.  to  construct  wagon  and  driveways  over  such  railn^adh ; 

Reapportioning  the  State  for  legislative  purposes.  also,  releasing  railroads  from  liability  for  stock-killiag 

Proposing  an  amendment  to  section  2  of  the  Con-  on  account  of  such  driveway, 

•titution  so  that  no  county  officer  except  Surveyor  Authoriang  tlie  County 'Treasurer,  Auditor,  and 

shall  be  eligible  to  a  re-election  for  the  term  of  ofnoe  Recorder,   jointly  to  accept   ofTera   of  compromise 

immediately  succeeding  a  term  already  served  by  him.  touching  delinquent  landa  m  certain  cases  by  constnt 

Authorizing  County  Commissioners  in  certain  coses  of  the  Auditor  of  State. 

to  construct  froe  turnpikes  instead  of  free  bridges,  and  Allowing  County  Commisetoncrs  of  dilTereDt  cnun- 

authorizing  boanbi  to  pay  for  bridges  built  within  the  ties  to  unite  in  tho  purohase  of  gronnda  and  boiidings 

corporate  limits  of  towns  and  cities.  for  an  Oiphans'  Home. 

To  prevent  the  spread  of  Canada  thistles.  Providing  that  any  person  may  appeal  from  a  decis- 

Extending  for  thirty  years  mining  corporations  ex-  ion  of  County  Commissioners  in  claims  against  couu- 

isting  before  the  State  Constitution  took  effect.  ties  to  the  Circuit  or  Superior  Courts. 

Legalizing  certain  sales  of  real  estate  made  without  Authorizing  univenitiea  and  oolkgea  to  acquire, 

appraisement  by  majority  votes  of  Common  Coundls  hold,  and  dispose  of  real  estate, 

of  mcorporated  dtiee.  Regulating  weights  and  measures. 

Appropriating  $600,000  for  the  completion  of  the  Giving  to  all  people,  without  regard  to  race  or  pre- 

three  new  asylums  for  the  insane.  yious  condition,  the  advantages  or  restanrants,  ini)9. 

Concerning  drainage :  repealing  certain  laws,  pro-  eating-houses,  barber-shops,  and  all  places  of  public 
hibiting  the  obstruction  of  drains,  etc.  accommodation  and  amusement,  and  providing  penal- 
Increasing  the  bond  of  the  State  Treasurer  to  $700,-  ties  for  violation. 
000.  Authoriang  commissioners  of  oon&tiaB  with  un- 
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completed  oouTt-hoiiees  to  issue  bonds  to  ndse  funds 
for  toelr  completion. 

Seqairing  foreign  insuTunce  oompsnies  operating  in 
the  State  to  have  a  paid-up  oapital  of  $250,000,  of 
which  AlOOfOOO  must  be  invested  in  stocks  created 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  maldng  the  Audi- 
tor of  State  the  attorney  of  the  State  on  the  Sute's 
(Icalingwith  such  companies,  empowering  him  at  any 
tioM  to  examine  their  acoount^,  and  defining  the  du- 
ties of  a^nts  of  said  companies. 

Amending  the  act  providing  for  the  appraisement, 
purchase,  and  conversion  of  toU-roads  into  tne  roads. 

lOWi.  SUtelStnnnMit— The  following  were 
the  St'ite  offioere  daring  the  year :  (Governor, 
Baren  R.  Sherman,  Repnblioan;  Lieoteoant- 
Governor,  Orlando  H.  Manning;  Secretary  of 
State,  Frank  D.  Jackaon;  Auditor,  John  L. 
Brown,  sacoeeded  by  Jonathan  W.  Cattell; 
Treasurer,  Voltaire  P.  Twombly;  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  John  W. 
Akers;  Attorney-General,  A.  J.  Baker;  Ad- 
jutant-General, William  T.  Alexander;  Oom- 
missioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  £.  R.  Hutobins ; 
Stote  Mine  Inspector,  Park  0.  Wilson ;  Fish 
Commissioner,  A.  W.  Aid  rich;  State  Veteri- 
nary Surgeon,  MiUiken  Stalker ;  Railroad  Com- 
missioners, Peter  A.  Dey,  James  W.  McDiU, 
and  Loren20  S.  CoflSn.  Judiciary,  Supreme 
Court:  Chief-Justice,  Joseph  M.  Beck;  Asso- 
ciate Judges,  Austin  Adams,  William  H.  See- 
vera,  Joseph  R.  Reed,  and  James  H.  Rothrock. 
On  the  8d  of  March,  Auditor  Brown  was  sus- 
pended from  office  by  the  Governor  on  charges 
of  non-oomplianoe  with  the  law,  and  Mr.  Cat- 
tell  was  appointed  to  fill  the  office  temporarily. 
On  the  12th  of  May  the  Supreme  Court  pro- 
nounced the  suspension  legal,  but  a  controversy 
existed  tbroogh  the  year. 

PrMUden* — Early  in  July,  one  year  from  the 
time  when  the  prohibitory  law  went  into  effect, 
the  State  Temperance  Alliance  sent  a  circular 
to  every  towniuiip  in  the  State,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  month  they  had  received  replies  from  848 
townships  in  85  of  the  99  counties,  from  which 
the  following  information  was  gained :  Number 
of  saloons  prior  to  July  4,  18§i,  927;  number 
still  open,  881 ;  number  of  places  having  per- 
mits engaged  in  the  liquor-traffic,  588 ;  town- 
ships reporting  majority  in  favor  of  enforcing 
the  Uw,  278 ;  against  enforcement,  45 ;  doubt- 
fol,  25.  It  is  said  that  drunkenness,  lawless- 
ness, and  consequently  criminal  expenses,  have 
diminished  in  the  same  ratio  aa  the  saloons.  It 
appears  from  the  remarks  accompanying  the 
reports  that  there  are  comparatively  few  places 
where  the  law  is  openly  violated ;  but  all  sorts 
of  devices  are  resorted  to  in  order  to  evade  it, 
and  sail  liquor  by  stealth.  Of  those  still  en- 
gaged in  the  sale  of  liquor,  openly  or  clandes- 
tinely, 858  were  Democrats  and  82  Republicans. 

On  Dec  16  a  oonvmition  of  the  mayors  of 
cities  in  the  State  was  held  at  Des  Moines.  Its 
proceedings  were  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the 
reports  received  by  the  Alliance.  Mayor  Davis, 
of  Keokuk,  in  the  course  of  remarks,  said: 

A  few  yeuB  wo  the  people  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  at 
a  popular  elAction,  declared  by  a  Uuvre  majority  in 
fATor  of  prohibition.    Two  yean  ago  the  Le^alatore 


of  this  State  enacted  a  prohibitoi^  law  whioh  in  ita 
many  terms  and  conditiona  is  as  stringent  aa  able  pens 
in  the  hands  of  ready  writers  oould  draw  it.  That  law 
has  been  in  force  since  the  4th  daj^  of  July,  1884^ 
eighteen  montns — a  sufficient  time,  it  would  seem,  to 
at  least  bear  some  ftiiit  as  a  token  of  what  the  practi- 
cal results  will  be.  And  what  are  the  honest,  practi- 
cal results  of  that  law  f  The  statistics  prepared  by 
Senator  Sutton  show  1,806  licensed  saloons  in  the 
State  of  Iowa  prior  to  July  4, 1884,  and  at  the  present 
time  over  2,200  unlicensed  saloons.  The  report  of 
the  United  States  Internal  Bevenue  Commissioner  for 
the  year  ending  in  June,  1886,  shows  there  are  in 
this  State  8,649  retail  liquor-dealen,  100  brewers,  and 
816  wholesale  dealers  in  malt  liquors,  making  an  aver- 
age of  about  88  dealen  tor  each  of  the  99  cotmtiea. 

The  convention  adopted  a  memorial  to  the 
Legislature,  wherein  it  set  forth  the  following 
table  as  a  proof  of  the  uselessness  of  the  law, 
and  asked  that  the  municipal  corporations 
be  reinvested  with  power  to  regulate  the 
trade : 


crmcs. 


Des  Moines . . . 

Dobnque , 

DaveDport 

Boriicgton 

Coancil  BloA. . 

SloozCtty 

Cedar  Bapids. . , 

KeokolL 

CUotOB 

Ottomwa 

Moacatine , 

MsnhAUtown.. 

Creston  

Waterloo 

lowaCitT , 

Fort  Madison . , 
Fort  Dodge..., 

Lyons , 

Oftkalooia 

Boone , 

LeMars 

Bed  Oak 

What  Cheer.... 


ir«.llennd 
■Uoou 

laont 

prior  to 

Jalj  4,  1884. 

UOTHflSa 

60 

$60,000 

146 

14.500 

180 

26,000 

6S 

27,600 

6ft 

28.<.«0 

47 

4,700 

84 

18,000 

29 

14JM)0 

83 

12,483 

S9 

22,000 

9.^ 

8,500 

28 

7.000 

7 

11,200 

29 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

40 

6,000 

17 

425 

6 

2,500 

11 

800 

10 

4,000 

11 

6,500 

18 

6,400 

9 

7.200 

" 

17,000 

If «.  placM 

wh«rt  taitoxl> 
eaatem 


200 

200 

176 

100 

64 

78 

100 

47 

80 

100 

40 

8i 

11 

•  • 

40 
22 
17 
14 
8 
I 
61 
22 
28 


To  this  end  an  amendment  of  the  prohibi- 
torj  law  is  asked,  so  that  it  shall  not  applj  to 
the  larger  cities.  The  license- fee  contemplated 
is  not  to  be  less  than  $600.  On  March  17  the 
Supreme  Oourt  rendered  a  decisiou  in  the  case 
of  Littleton  m.  Fritz,  sustaining  the  constitu- 
tionality of  that  feature  of  the  prohibitory  law 
which  enables  any  citizen  to  proceed  bj  in- 
junction for  the  abatement  of  a  saloon  as  a 
nuisance.  In  December  the  same  court  de- 
cided that  it  was  necessarv  for  druggists  to  ob- 
tain a  special  permit  to  sell  liquor  for  purposes 
idlowea  bj  law.  Many  druggists  held  that 
the  provisions  of  the  old  pharmacy  law  still 
applied,  and  that  under  it  druggists  regularly 
licensed  as  such  did  not  require  any  other  per- 
mit to  be  allowed  to  sell  liquor  for  medicinal, 
mechanical,  or  sacramental  purposes. 

The  Governor,  in  reference  to  this  subject, 
says:  ^For  several  months  the  law  was  gen- 
erally complied  with  throughout  the  State,  and 
continued  to  be  quite  well  observed  until  Judi- 
cial and  other  officers  oonuived  at,  and  even 
openly  encouraged,  the  violation  of  the  law. 
Id  several  instances  appeals  were  taken  and 
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the  oases  transferred  from  the  State  to  the  representation  on  such  board.  And  we  fiuther  de- 
Federal  courts,  and  these  cases  are  stiU  unde-  clare  thiU  provbion  ahoiUd  be  made  by  law  whereby 
oided  Uoder'these  embarrassment  those  es-  ^hTh;±rtt^r^?th?S  ^^"^^  ^ 
pecially  mterestmg  themselves  in  eniorcmg  the  The  Republican  party  of  Iowa,  while  a  atcadj*  up- 
Jaw  have  relaxed  their  efforts,  waiting  for  the  holder  of  the  right  and  duty  of  the  8tat<i  to  rcgukt« 
decision  of  the  courts.     The  opponents  of  the  the  traffic  in  liquor  by  such  methods  aa  wiU  supi»ms 

law,  of  course,  take  advantage  of  this  oppor-  ^^'^.T^*  °^'  '^  t^4?'  ^  ^Tf  °^%^i^^ru  '^ 

:      ?/_    *^'"*'^»  *"*"  i*wTi»ui«gw  v*   i/u»  v|/|^A  prohibition  a  test  of  party  fealty.    It  pledged  it6  hon- 

tnmty,  and  endeavor  to  force  a  conclusion  upon  ^  ^^  enact,  and  alterwoid  did  enact,  a  law  which  the 

the  public  mind  that  the  law  is  a  failure.    The  people  of  Iowa,  at  a  non-partiaan  election  fairly  held, 

law  has  not  yet  proved  a  failure,  nor  has  it  had  ordered  by  an  unoucatioDed  minority  that  came 

proved  an  entire  success."  ^%  ^^  ^^  7t«  of  KcpubUoana  and  Democnjts 

nbUM^i      Tu^  ri^<.,,K»oir  G*«*^  n^.%.r.tt..f;/vn  We  declare  now  for  a  fair  and  thorough  trial  ot  ilmt 

^^"\l  .    Greenback  State  Convention  j^^  ^^  j^        ^ave  time  to  demonstSite  ita  eflScicD- 

met  m  Des  Moines  on  July  7.    It  put  forth  a  ©y^  or  prove  ita  inefficiency,  before  it  u  repealed  to  give 

platform  and  adopted  the  following :  way  to  aome  otlier  honoat  and  earnest  method  in  the 

B     1    jtwn^s.-^'  au              **!.•              *s     *.u  *  lineof  dndinff  the  true  and  successful  ayatem  of  deal- 

Jietolved^Jhat  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  ^    j^j^  theBquor  traffic    We  arraign  and  condemn 

the  convention  nomm^  only  a  candidate  lor  Lieu-  ^  Democratic  party  of  Iowa  tor  its  action  in  deckr- 

tenant-Govemor  and  Superintendent  of  Fublio  In-  .      ^    ^  $260-licen8e,  oompulsofy  on  eveiy  communi- 

struction ;  that  it  the  Democratic  Convention  mdoree  ^reMidless  of  local  opim^n,  for  legalizing  agun  in 

our  nommew  and  lUrther  nominate  a  candidate  lor  li^^the^saleof  whisky  and  all  otherakoholiclquors, 

Governor  and  Supreme  Judge  who  are  pubhdvtaiown  ^  ^     removing  all  i«trictions  from  the  aafooM 

to  be  unflinchmic  anti-monopolists^  then  m  that  case  .^      ^  freedomln  the  liquor  traffic  that  has  not  ex- 

our  State  Central  Committee  are  instructed  to  place  g^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^;^^^  y^J^n, 

said  namea  upon  our  ticket,  and  we  pledge  them  our  *'  '' 

te^f^U^'r'^'  ^T'^fo^.  ,  ,The  Straight  Gr^nbackeni.nd  Prohibition- 

Ijh^^i^                                            ^  ists  also  nominated  candidates  for  the  btate 

offices.    At  the  election  on  Nov.  8  the  B«- 

E.  H.  Gillette  was  nominated  for  Lieutenant-  publican  ticket  was  succeaefuL    The  following 

Governor,  and  F.  W.  Moore  for  Superintendent  ^^s  the  vote  for  Governor :  William  Larra- 

of  Public  Instruction.  bee.  Republican,  175,604;  Charles  K.  Whitiog, 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held  Fusionist,  168,526 ;  £lias  Doty,  Greenbacker, 

at  Cedar  Rapids  on  Aug.  19.     Charles  E.  $02;  James  Mickel wait,  Prohibitionist,  1,405; 

Whiting  was  nominated  for  Governor,  and  W.  ecattering,  46. 

F.  Brannan  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  xhe  Legislature  of  1886  consists  of  31  Be< 

The  Greenback  candidates  were  approved.  The  pablicans  and  19  Fusionists  in  the  Senate,  and 

platform  contained  the  following :  oq  Republicans,  89  Fusionists,  and  1  Independ- 

We  declare  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  prohibitory  eat  in  the  House. 

liquor  law  of  the  State  of  Iowa  aa  u^juat  and  hostile  Ctll-Hbdig« — ^The  total  product  of  ooal  in 

to  temperance.        ,           ,            ,               ^       ^  1881   was  8,600,000   tons;    1882,  8,127,700; 

tJ^%  ^^  """^""^  ^  ^r"""  ""^  S?!1/2L5^*I'  1B83,  8,881,800 ;  1884, 8,908,488 ;  1886,  8,685,- 

foita  for  the  enactment  of  a  license  law  of  $850,  with  ^^rr      n^u^A  :.  \...^»«.  \i:Ai«Ju»  :..  «^«-J:^!.  *k^ 

power  to  increase  the  same  fh)m  $250  to  $1,000  ak  may  T87.    Ihere  is  great  difcculty  in  gettmg  the 

be  deemed  beat  for  the  public  interest  in  the  various  small  mines  to  report.     l<or  1885  returns  were 

localities  of  the  State,  as  expressed  by  the  legally  con-  made  from  only  417  out  of  the  489  mines  oper- 

atitutedauthoritloB  of  such  locations.  ^ted  in  the  State.    The  falling  oft  in  the  out- 

foMthfe22^»to?/'uw:i:fch"S^?pSht  P»t  between  1884  wd  1886.  which  w«  817.- 

criminal  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  all  a^ltetsted  701  tons,  18  attnouted  to  several  canaea,  one 

liquors,  such  adulteration  being  the  direct  cause  of  of  which  was  the  protracted  strikes  at  What 

intemperance,  and  destructive  to  the  health  of  the  Oheer  and  at  Angus. 

P^P^^-  KaUraads. — The  commissioners  estimate  the 

The  Republican  State  Convention  convened  capital  stock  of  the  roads  in  the  State,  oomput- 

at  Des  Moines  on  Aug.  26.    The  following  tick-  ing  the  proportion  for  Unea  only  partiy  within 

et  was  nominated :  For  Governor,  WiUiam  Lar-  the  State  limits,  to  be :  broad-gauge,  $188,484,- 

rahee  ;   Lieutenant-Governor,  J.  A.  T.  HaU  ;  «21,  or  $18,604.46  a  mile;  the  narrow-gauge 

Supreme  Judge,  J.  M.  Beck ;  Superintendent  of  roads,  $1,267,576,  or  $7,826.68  a  mile. 

Public  Instruction,  John  W.  Akers.    The  plat-  The  total  number  of  miles  of  rallraad  re- 

form  protests  agamst  the  suppression  of  the  ported  aa  m  operation  June  10,   1886,  was 

colored  vote  in  the  -Sduth,  favors  a  protective  7,478.48.                      *     .,      a    ^    *     .       . 

tariff,  and  advocates  civilservice  reform  and  The  total  amount  of  railroad  stock  that  » 

the  regulation  of  railroads  by  law.    It  contains  owned  by  persons  who  are  hvmg  m  the  Sute 

the  following:  "!lT'^^*'^9v     ..,.        ^  .   t        •     «      , 

-_.    .         °    ^       ,        _.  .      ^„.        J    .  The  total  debt  of  the  roads  m  Iowa  18 :  Broad- 

iJlf'Zfr^T^'KZl^^^^  l??«f?»  *''^''f 4'i'aUnq^?«*«  Si^                TIV 

varied  intei^t!*,  and  such  laws  should  provide  for  a  of  this  amount  $188,208,662.02  la  funded  debt. 

State  Board  of  Arbitration,  for  the  adjustment  and  $4,078,964.70  is  unfunded   or  floating  debt, 

settlement  of  diBputes  between  labor  and  capital,  in-  Karrow-gauge  roads,  $1 ,112,200.80  funded  debt, 

eluding  the  queMiona  of  soroeniM  coal  Mid  otbersjpe-  |8fl,878.42  floating  debt 

culiar  to  the  mming  interests  of  the  State,  m  order  ^  »A  ^  ^«*:,a  «^.«?«^  ^/  fi.*  «iaai1«  «n  T^w  -r^ 

that  the  m'men  may  bo  assured  pay  for  aU  work  done  The  entire  earnings  of  the  roads  in  Iowa  are 

hy  them,  and  labor  should  have  its  just  proportion  ot  reported  as  foUows : 
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PaAs«D;ren.  mftO  umI  express. $9,891,100  18 

Frutght  sad  mlaoelUneous 96,142,837  82 

Total  earnioss  for  the  year  ending  Jane  80, 
lrt85 $86,128,587  40 

Total  eandngi  tot  the  year  ending  Jane  80, 
lb84. 80,785,271  80 

Inoreaae  orer  preTioos  year,  or  Ibr  lowft 
an  Increase  of  1-07  percent $888,810  60 

The  total  amount  of  taxes  paid  bj  the  rail- 
roads in  Iowa  is  $768,274.43,  which  is  $112,- 


874.98  less  than  last  year.  Some  of  the  roads 
have  availed  themselyes  of  the  provisions  of 
the  present  law  and  paid  but  one  half  their 
taxes  before  they  reported. 

P#pilatl«b — The  State  census  taken  this 
year  shows  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
population.  The  following  table  gives  the 
number  of  inhabitants  by  counties  iu  1880 
and  1885 : 


couirrixs. 

1880. 

1885. 

OOUNTUGS. 

1880. 

1880.    1        COUNTIiS. 

1 

1880. 

1885. 

Adair. 

Adams 

11,667 
ll,8d8 
19,791 
16,636 

7,448 
21,838 
28,918 
20,888 
14,031 
18,5(6 

7,537 
14,298 

5,a05 
12,351 
16,943 
18,986 
11,461 

8L240 
14,584 
11.518 

4,248 
28,829 
86,768 
12,418 
18.746 
16,46S 
1^886 
17,950 
88,009 

1,901 
42,996 

1,050 
22,253 
14,677 

14,102 
12,146 
18,385 
16,941 
1U,825 
28,902 
23,860 
24,972 
14,850 
17,726 
11,030 
14,528 

9,886 
16,829 
18,019 
17,832 
12.638 
12,584 
18,899 
11«86B 

6,438 
86,848 
88,661 
16.181 
20,0S0 
10,138 
15,083 
17,486 
85,788 

8,218 
A496 

2,781 
22.422 
15,362 

FHukltn 

Fremont 

Qreene 

11,249 
17,602 
12,727 
12,689 
14,894 
11,202 

8,458 
17,807 
16.649 
20,986 
10,887 

0,341 

4,8!»2 
19,221 
23,774 
25,963 
17,469 
2^429 
21,052 
21,258 

6,178 
84,859 
87,287 
18,142 
14,580 

1,968 
17,224 
2^202 
25,111 
28,759 
14,187 
14,363 

9,050 
18,719 

11,824 
15,921 
15,928 

1 

1  Montgomery.... 

iMnscatlne 

O'Brien 

10,895 

28,170 

4.155 

2,219 

19,667 

4,181 

8,566 

8,718 

42,895 

89350 

18,986 

12,085 

8,774 

41,266 

12,696 

6,426 

16,906 

2l,5^5 

10c685 

14,960 

17,048 

2&285 

19,578 

20,874 

16.127 

15,951 

4,917 

28,988 

14,996 

7,958 

0,062 

l^90l 

24,3-^0 

AllAit^«)(4Hf 

8,8i>» 

Appanoose. 

Orandy. 

12,SU4 

1  OaeeolA. 

8,990 

Aodabon 

Onthrie 

16,489    iPaw 

14,075     Palo  Alto 

5,ttb«  |,  Ply  mouth. 

1^526  1 1  Pocahontas 

20,560     Polk 

17,862    i  Pottawattamie.. 

9,8<)5    1  Poweshiek 

8,065    [Rlnnold. 

20,988 

B«nton 

Hamilton 

Hanoook. 

HnnUn 

6,887 

BUckUawk 

Boone 

10,481 
6,158 

BrMner.. ........ 

Harrison 

Uenry 

01,907 

4^866 

Bacoa  Vistn 

Howard 

18,208 

Batler 

HomboUt 

Idn. 

12,730 

Calboon 

9,012 
18,190 
22,839 
25,247 
15,995 

ISao 

12,741 

CarroU 

Iowa. 

Soott 

41,956 

Cass. 

Jaekson. 

Shelby 

16iu6 

Cedar 

Jasper. 

Sioujc. 

11,584 

GeiTO  Gordo 

Jefldrson 

Johnson 

Btory 

17,527 

Cherokee 

28,046  < 
19,654  1 
28.813  1 

iTama. 

21,622 

Cbiekaaaw 

Jones 

I  Taylor 

15,978 

Clarke 

Keokok 

Union 

16,502 

Clay 

Kossnth 

9JSS1 
84,024 
40,720 
11,926 
14.791 

4,007 
16.240 
27,181 
28,419 
25,086 
18,727 
12,825 
12,178  , 
12,324 

Van  Bnren 

Wapello 

Warren 

16,170 

Cloftoo 

Lee 

25,808 

Clinton 

Unn 

17,868 

Crawford ..•...•. 

Louisa 

Waabtngton..... 
Wayne 

18,504 

Dallas 

Lnoas 

15,494 

Daria 

Lyon 

Webster 

Winnebago 

Winneshiek 

Woodbury 

Worth 

19,987 

Ddcator 

Madison 

0,579 

Delaware 

Des  Moines 

MabaakiL 

Marlon 

22.680 
82.289 

Maraball 

8,257 

Dabaque 

Milla 

Wright 

Total 

9,880 

dnnwkt 

MItnhell 

'Fayette 

Monona 

1,624,615 

1,758,980 

Floyd 

Monroe 

The  followinf;  table  gives  the  population  of 
the  principal  cities  of  the  State,  from  the  cen- 
BQs  of  1885,  together  with  their  population  in 
1870  and  1880 : 


1885. 

82,469 

26,8:)0 

28,S80 

83,450 

19,060 

15,426 

21,557 

18,151 

12,012 

10,yi6 

10389 

8,298 

6,748 

6,479 

6,019 

4.925 

4,698 


Dei  Moll 
Dabnqne...., 
I>aTenport..., 
BarllnKtoo. . . . 
Slonx  City. . . . 
Coder  fitpida , 
Coonetl  Knlb 

Keoknk 

Clinton.. , 

Ottomwa 

Moseattne  . . . . 
MarshaUtowau. 

Iowa  City 

Wau^rtoo 

Oskaiooea 

FortMadlaoa 
Lyona 


1870. 

1880. 

12,085 

22,408 

18,483 

22.204 

20,088 

21,8n 

14,930 

18.459 

8,401 

7.866 

6,940 

10,1(4 

10,020 

15,068 

12.769 

12,117 

6,119 

9,052 

5.214 

9,009 

6.9H 

8,295 

8,513 

6,240 

5,975 

7,128 

4.837 

5,eso 

8.204 

4,590 

4.011 

4,679 

4,083 

4095 

Creston  has  7,393  inhabitants;  Fort  Dodge, 
4,552 ;  and  Booue,  4.331. 

Fini  Stallsllo. — The  following  figures  are 
taken  from  the  census  of  1885,  which  for  farm 
items  is  not  complete,  some  townships  failing 
to  report: 

Average  sl»  of  tern,  aeras 142 

ArreaorimproTedland 20,189.894 

Acres  or  nBUD|>roTed  lend S.a'VS.SSS 

Acres  In  enltlvation 12.874.860 

Acres  Id  pMtam 5^66^808 


Fsrms  managed  by  owner 187,886 

Farms  managed  by  manager 2,000 

Fauna  numaged  by  tenant  for  money -rent. 12,278 

Farma  managed  by  tenant  for  crop-rent 80,102 

Irlah  potatoea,  boahels 11,272,104 

Bweet  poUtoesj  boahela 214,971 

Tobaeoo,  ponnds 440,690 

Indian  ootn,  bushels 818.008,181 

Boring  wheat,  bnahela 1^832,720 

Winter  wheat,  bnahels. 786,458 

Oats,  bushels 86,060,489 

Bye,bashels 1,884,288 

Barley,  bushels 5,722,508 

Buckwheat,  bushels 809,016 

Broom-eora,  tons 2.740 

Borghom-slnip,  gallons 1,971,818 

Sorghum-sugar,  pounds 78,588 

Tlmber.acrea  pbmted 190,787 

Apple-trees  in  bearing 4,888,696 

Apples,  bushels  gathered 4,118,601 

Honey,  pounda 1,997,981 

Oattle,  thoroughbred 9,679 

Cattle,  gradea. 876,651 

Cattle,  work-oxen 6,768 

Oattle,  mlleh-cows 99231S 

Cattle,  all  others 2,104,191 

CaUle  slaughtered  and  sold  for  slaughter 610,088 

Horsea,  total  Jan.  1 848,767 

Horsee  sold  for  export 88,850 

Hoga,  totalJan.  1 1,828,190 

Hogs  sleogbtered  or  sold  for  slaughter 8,166,431 

Bheep,  totnlJan.  1 441,047 

i^heep  slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaughter 116,760 

Wool,pounds 2.289,430 

Uicatltu]  StatisUcs.  — The  following  items 

are  derived  from  the  censQs  of  1885:  Number 
of  State  institntions  of  learning,  9;  colleges 

and  universities,  23;  academies  and  semina- 
riesi  16 ;  normal  schools,  count/  high  schools, 
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and  private  schools,  18 ;  commercial  colleges, 
11 ;  value  of  school-houses,  $108,080.89 ;  num- 
ber of  pupils  enrolled,  public  schools,  472,966 ; 
whole  number  of  students,  628,151 ;  number 
of  male  instructors,  5,760;  number  of  female 
iustructors,  17,859 ;  average  monthly  compen- 
sation of  male  instructors,  $87.48 ;  of  female 
instructors,  $80.42. 

Cbwcli  SUtigtks.— The  following  table  is  also 
made  up  from  the  census  of  1885 : 


DKNOMINATIONS. 


Adventlst , 

BaptlAt 

Christian , 

Oongregatioiuil., 

EpIflooML , 

Methodist 

Preftbyterljui . . . , 
Konmn  Gathollo, 
United  Brethren 

Friendi 

Unitarian 

UniTeraallat 

Evangelical 

Union 

Lutheran 

Other 

Total 


$48,860 

929,U85 

884,850 

806,600 

42T,860 

2,57a,849 

2,887,290 

8^67,168 

18&,7fi0 

97.200 

69,000 

182,800 

261,900 

66.7M 

767,A24 

740,000 


Saatlag  cspMitj. 


6^898 

81,885 

4^510 

66,495 

14,529 

288,718 

98.6)2 

104,516 

17,092 

17.055 

1,450 

6,250 

24,754 

10,4i)l 

61,488 

18,188 


$11,911,966 


812,888 


The  whole  number  of  organizations  is  8,762 ; 
owning  property,  8,406 ;  renting,  886 ;  not  re- 
porting value,  888 ;  not  reporting  capacity,  760. 

State  li8dtatlM8.~The  State  tJuiversitj,  at 
Iowa  City,  in  1884-^85  had  286  collegiate,  67 
law,  149  medical  (88  homoaopathic),  and  86 
dental  students.  The  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, at  Ames,  had  in  1885  806  students;  vol- 
umes in  library,  6,986.  The  State  Normal 
School,  at  Cedar  Falls,  in  1884-'85  had  408 
students,  besides  68  in  the  model  school.  The 
average  attendance  was  256. 

The  Soldiers'  Orphans*  Home  and  Home  for 
Indigent  Children,  at  Davenport,  has  cared  for 
over  1,800  children  since  its  establishment.  On 
June  80  it  contained  280  (151  boys  and  129 
girls),  of  whom  47  were  soldiers*  orphans  from 
the  State  at  large,  and  288  indigent  children 
from  41  counties.  The  College  for  the  Blind, 
at  Vinton,  on  the  10th  of  June  had  151  pupils 

i71  boys  and  80  girls).  The  Institute  for  the 
)eaf  and  Dumb  at  Council  Bluffs  had  805 
pupils  in  attendance  during  the  last  biennial 
period.  The  Institution  for  Feeble-minded 
Children,  at  Glenwood,  had  an  enrollment  of 
259  (164  males  and  95  females)  on  the  80th  of 
June.  Of  these  54  were  classed  as  non-im- 
provable. Not  fewer  than  75  are  claiming  ad- 
mission, but  facilities  are  lacking.  The  Hospi- 
tal for  the  Insane,  at  Mount  Pleasant,  since  its 
establishment  in  1855,  has  had  5,888  patients, 
of  whom  1,784  have  been  discharged  recovered, 
1,002  improved,  and  1,421  stationary;  died, 
1,126;  not  insane,  11.  The  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  at  Independence,  from  May  1,  1678,  to 
June  80,  1835.  received  8,118  (606  being  re- 
admissions)  ;  discharged  and  died,  2,419 ;  re- 
maining, 694.  A  new  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
is  to  be  located  at  Clarinda,  Page  County.  The 


Iowa  Industrial  School  has  a  boys*  department 
at  Eldora  and  a  girls*  department  at  Mitchell- 
ville.  Boys  committed  from  Sept.  21, 1868,  to 
June  80,  1885,  1,095;  remaining  at  the  latter 
date,  290;  girls,  148  and  100  respectively. 
The  Penitentiary,  at  Fort  Madison,  contain b 
about  800  convicts,  and  that  at  Anamoaa  625. 

Hainfiutora,  etc — The  census  of  1886  returns 
2,865  manufacturing  establishments ;  value  of 
goods  made  in  1884,  $70,855,598;  capital, 
$22,524,174.  The  assessed  value  of  property 
in  the  State  in  1885  was  $489,660,081. 

rriLT,  a  kingdom  in  southern  Europe.  The 
Sardinian  Constitution  of  1848,  extended  to  the 
whole  country  upon  the  unification  of  Italy  un- 
der Victor  Emanuel  in  1861,  vests  the  execu- 
tive authority  in  the  sovereign,  to  be  exercised 
through  responsible  ministers,  and  the  legisla- 
tive authority  in  the  Parliament.  The  Senate 
is  composed  of  members  nominated  for  life  by 
the  King.  The  members  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  508  in  number,  are  elected  on  a 
collective  ticket  by  ballot  by  citizens  paying 
20  lire  in  taxes.  The  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation inscribed  as  electors  in  1882  was  6*97 
per  cent.,  and  of  the  registered  voters  61  per 
cent  voted.  The  duration  of  Parliament  is  fire 
years,  unless  dissolved  before  the  end  of  the 
period. 

The  King  is  Humbert  I,  bom  in  1844,  who 
ascended  the  throne  upon  the  death  of  Victor 
Emanuel,  his  father,  in  1878.  The  ministry  is 
composed  of  the  following  members:  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  the  iDte- 
rior,  A.  Depretis,  appoint^  May  29,  1881 ; 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Coimt  C.  F.  Kico- 
lis  di  Robilant,  appointed  in  October,  IS85; 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  M.  Coppino; 
Minister  of  Finance  and  of  the  Treasury,  A« 
Magliano;  Minister  of  War,  Gen.  O.  Riootti; 
Minister  of  Marine,  B.  Brin;  Minister  of 
Grace,  Justice,  and  Worship,  D.  Tuani ;  Min- 
ister of  Public  Works,  J.  Genala;  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Commerce,  B.  Gri- 
maldi. 

Area  and  fopiliti«*— The  area  of  Italy,  ae> 
cording  to  the  official  calculation,  is  296,828 
square  kilometres;  according  to  a  calculation 
made  in  the  Military  Greographioal  Institute  of 
Florence,  in  1884,  it  is  286,588  square  kilome- 
tres (about  110,226  square  miles),  the  peninsula 
and  adjacent  isles  containing  Si86,771  aquare 
kilometres;  Sicily  and  adjacent  islea,  25,740; 
and  Sardinia  and  adjacent  islea,  24,077.  The 
population  in  1881  was  28.459,628,  divided 
into  14,265,888  males  and  14,194,245  females 
The  population,  as  officially  computed  in  the 
beginning  of  1885,  was  29,861,082.  The  for- 
eign population  in  1861  numbered  69,959,  of 
whom  1,286  were  citizens  of  the  United  StatesL 
The  number  of  marriages  in  1884  was  289,614 ; 
of  births,  1,169,006;  of  deaths,  818,628;  excess 
of  births,  850,880. 

The  emigration  in  1884  was  147,017,  against 
169,101  in  1888,  161,562  in  1882,  185,882  in 
1881,  and  119,901  in  1880.    Of  the  emigranU 
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who  left  Italy  in  1884,  87,558  went  to  the  vari- 
ous countries  of  Europe,  8,123  to  northern  Af- 
rica, 55,467  to  North  and  Sooth  Amerioa,  and 
8G9  to  other  conntriea.  The  emigration  to 
the  United  States  and  to  European  countries 
showed  a  large  dimiaotton  in  obedience  to  a 
lessened  demand  for  labor,  but  the  emigration 
to  the  states  of  La  Plata,  which  increased  from 
13,345,  in  1880,  to  26,076  in  1888,  rose  to  84,* 
0 1 6  in  1 884.  The  number  of  emigrants  whose 
ddstination  was  the  United  States  or  Canada 
was  6,756  in  1880,  11,868  in  1881,  18,669  in 
1882,  21,337  in  1883,  and  10,847  in  1884.  The 
number  of  Italians  living  in  foreign  countries 
in  1881  was  1,032,892,  of  whom  880,852  were 
in  Europe  and  579,385  in  America.  The  num- 
ber in  the  United  States  was  about  170,000;  in 
the  Argentine  Republic,  254,888;  in  Brazil, 
82,196;  in  Uruguay,  40,003;  in  Peru,  Mexico, 
and  other  countries,  82,748. 

The  cities  with  a  population  exceeding  100,- 
000  in  1881  were  as  follow: 


The  participation  of  the  leading  commercial 
nations  in  the  export  and  import  trade  in  1884 
is  shown  in  the  following  table,  giving  the  trade 
with  each  one,  in  lire : 


COUNTRIES. 


France 

England. ^. 

Auatiia 

Germany 

Switzerland 

United  States  and  Canada. . . . 

Bnsflia 

South  America 

Turkey,  Serria.  and  JBoamania 
Other  oouDtriea 


Told.. 


Importa. 


289,800.000 

800.200.000 

206,100,000 

110.700,000 

75,200,(H)0 

60,200.(KM) 

6'»,800,oOO 

25.500.000 

84,600,IK)0 

191,300,000 


1,843,800,000 


EzporU. 


425,200,000 

W,700,000 

]1M00,000 

100,800,000 

129,100,000 

5M0O,00O 

22,800,000 

81,20i>,000 

16,000.000 

106,700,000 


1,096,400,000 


CITIIS. 


Naples... 
Milin.... 
Home.... 

Turin 

Palermo . 
(>eD<w... 
Florence. 
Venice... 
Boio^ft . 
CatauiA. . 


Tows. 


468,178 

494,814 

295,548 

821,839 

278,263 

800,467 

280,168 

252,882 

205,719 

244,991 

18S,0Sl 

179,515 

184.9i>2 

169,001 

129,446 

182.826 

108,998 

128,274 

96,017 

100,417 

CaHBera. — ^The  special  imports  and  exports 
of  Italy  were  for  five  jears  in  lire  as  follow, 
inclasive  of  precious  metals : 


YEARS. 


1^^ 
l^^^l 
ISrJ 

l•^-C^ 

1m4 


Import*. 


1,225,600,000 
1,>«2.000,000 
1,845,400,000 
1,880,800,(KM) 
1,348,800,000 


1,182,800,000 
1,192,800,000 
1,155,900,000 
1,199.900,IK)0 
1,096,400,000 


The  imports  of  articles  of  food  and  consump- 
tion in  18^  amounted  to  820,800,000  lire,  the 
exports  to  820,600,000  francs.  The  imports  of 
wheat  were  more  than  in  anj  jear  since  1879, 
amounting  to  856,146  tons,  or,  deducting  ex- 
ports, to  817,198  tons.  In  1888,  when  the  to- 
tal imports  amounted  to  254,290  tons,  Russia 
famished  more  than  half  and  Turkey  nearly 
a  third,  India  ooming  next.  The  exports  of 
winea  and  liauors  in  1884  were  valued  at  84,- 
000,000  lire,  those  of  animals  and  animal  prod- 
ucts, at  109,900,000  lire.  The  imports  of  raw 
materials  in  1884  were  425,600,000  lire  in 
value,  against  482,700,000  lire  in  1883 ;  the 
exports,  447,800,000  lire,  against  470,900,000. 
Tiie  imports  of  mAnnfactured  articles  amounted 
to  390,200,000  lire,  against  872,400,000 ;  the 
exports  to  146,500,000  lire,  against  177,900,- 
0()(} :  the  imports  of  other  articles  were  valned 
at  177,900,000,  exports  at  151,000,000  lire.  In 
tiie  exports  of  mannfactured  articles  the  fslling 
otf  was  in  the  elass  of  Jewelry  and  art-works. 
The  imports  of  precious  metals  amounted  to 
2'J,300,000,  the  exports  to  81,000,000  lire. 


MaT^gitlWi — ^The  movement  of  shipping  in 
Italian  ports  in  1884  was  as  follows :  Total  ton- 
nage entered,  16,717,679 ;  total  with  cargoes, 
18,180,904;  steam  tonnage,  18,488,190;  em- 
ployed in  foreign  trade,  5,216,252  tons— 1,415,- 
251  under  the  Italian  and  8,801,001  under  for- 
eign flags;  in  tlie  coasting  trade,  11,601,427 
tons— 8,806,454  Italian  and  8,194,978  foreign; 
total  tonnage  cleared,  16,666,081—6,228,960 
tons  in  the  foreign  and  11,487,071  in  the  Medi- 
terranean trade. 

The  mercantile  navy  in  1884  numhered  7,072 
sail-vessels,  of  848,704  tons,  and  215  steamers* 
of  122,297  tons,  14  steamers  having  heen  added 
during  the  year  and  198  sailing-vessels  taken 
off  the  register.  The  numher  of  inscribed  sail- 
ors in  1884  was  189,162. 

BaOiwii.— In  tiie  beginning  of  1884  the 
length  of  railroads  in  operation  was  9,455  kilo- 
metres. The  receipts  in  1888  were  206,185,- 
995  lire;  the  total  capital  expended  up  to  Jan. 
1,  1884,  was  2,852,811,407  lire. 

FImmm. — ^The  treasury  accounts  for  1888 
show  a  total  revenue  of  1,568,248,798  lire  and 
an  expenditure  of  1,568,855,269  lire,  leaving  a 
deficit  of  106,471  lire.  The  budget  estimates 
for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1886,  make  'the 
total  ordinary  receipts  1,456,178,074  lire,  and 
the  expenditures  1,888,758,117  lire,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary receipts  240,284,848,  and  expendi- 
tures 818,559,652  lire;  giving  a  total  revenue 
of  1,696,407,922  lire,  and  a  total  expenditure 
of  1,707,812,769  lire,  thus  leaving  a  deficit  of 
10,904,847  lire. 

The  interest  on  the  public  debt  of  all  descrip- 
tions in  1884>'85  amounted  to  680,828,687  lire, 
the  sinking-fund  charges  to  1,617,221  lire. 

The  Amjr. — ^The  effective  of  the  permanent 
army,  or  army  of  the  first  line,  on  the  Ist  of 
January,  1885,  was  881,203  men  of  all  ranks; 
of  the  mobile  militia,  or  army  of  the  second 
line,  862,858  men;  of  the  territorial  militia, 
1,156,522 ;  total  war  strength,  2,400,078  men. 
The  infantry  in  the  permanent  army  numbered 
250,058  men,  exclusive  of  the  871,959  dis- 
trict troops ;  the  A.1f)ine  regiments  numbered 
22,480,  the  bersaglieri  41,410,  the  cavalry  26,- 
769,  the  artillery  84,389,  the  engineers  19,- 
803,  the  carabiniers  21,894  men.  The  army 
is  divided  into  12  corps,  each  contiuning  2  ter- 
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ritorial  divisions  with  10  brigadefl  in  each  di-  nies  are  reornited  principal] j  Id  the  district 
viBion.  The  permanent  army  comprises  96  in  which  thej  are  posted.  There  are  21  on  the 
regiments  of  line  infantry,  12  of  bersaglieri^  6  French,  4  on  the  8 wise,  and  11  on  the  Austriao 
of  Alpine  troops,  22  of  cavalry,  12  of  field-  frontier.  Connected  with  each  company  is  a 
artillery,  5  of  fortress  artillery,  2  brigades  of  reserve  company  and  a  mobile  militia  compan  v, 
horse  and  2  of  mountain  artillery,  4  regiments  each  of  greater  strength  than  the  active  ecru- 
of  engineers,  1  of  pontoniers,  and  several  bri-  pany,  all  under  the  command  of  a  colonel.  The 
gades  for  special  service.  The  infantry  arm  in  total  number  is  a  little  over  86,000  ofiBcers  and 
the  active  army  is  the  Vetterli  rifle,  tiring  85-  men.  They  are  constantly  exploring  and  prac- 
grarame  cartridges  and  12  shots  a  minute.  £v-  tising  manoeuvres  along  the  mountain  bound- 
ery  Italian  is  liable  for  military  duty  between  the  ary.  Attached  to  the  force  are  mountain  bat- 
ages  of  twenty  and  forty.  At  the  drawing  of  teries  and  engineer  conipaniea,  and  numer- 
lots  the  young  men  fit  for  service  are  divided  ous  hill  forts  have  been  constructed, 
into  three  categories.  The  first  is  the  recruit  of  The  KaTj « — ^The  navy  in  1886  waa  composed 
the  active  army,  which  isannnally  fixed  by  Par-  of  8  ironclad  turret-ships  and  14  other  iron- 
liament.  After  the  period  of  active  service  the  dads  of  the  first  class;  1  ironclad,  2  armored 
men  pass  into  the  mobile  militia  for  four  years,  floating  batteries,  6  corvettes,  1  yacht,  and  4 
and  then  spend  seven  years  in  the  territorial  torpedo-rams,  of  the  second  class ;  and  1  tor- 
militia,  except  the  cavalry,  coast  companies,  pedo-ram,  7  avisos,  6  gunboats,  and  1  torpedo- 
and  train,  who  go  over  to  the  territorial  militia  vessel,  of  the  third  class ;  in  all,  46  battle-ships, 
at  once.  The  men  of  the  second  category  re-  carrying  155  guns.  There  were  besides  49 
ceive  from  two  to  six  monthsMnstruction,  a  part  torpedo-boats,  2  more  of  laiyrer  dimensions, 
of  them  only  fifteen  days^  instruction,  and  are  school-ships,  gunboats,  and  other  steam  -  ves- 
employed  as  complement  troops  to  All  vacancies  sels,  in  all  84.  The  ^^Mmn«/ numbered  15,- 
upon  mobilization.  They  pass  with  their  clasa-  055  men,  exclusive  of  officers.  The  first-class 
es  into  the  mobile  and  the  territorial  militia,  war-ships  carry  100-ton  guns.  The  largest  is 
The  third  category  consists  of  men  who  are  the  ^^Lepanto,"' of  18,000  horse-power  and  18,- 
exempt  from  service  in  peace-time,  and  who,  700  tons  displacement,  with  4  great  guns  and 
after  training  for  fifteen  days,  are  assigned  at  plates  19  incnes  thick.  The  "DuiUo"  and  the 
once  to  the  territorial  militia.  The  amount  of  *^  Dandolo  "  have  22-inch  armor.  The  *^  Ru^- 
instruction  and  the  average  time  spent  with  the  giero  di  Lauria,*'  launched  in  August,  1884, 
colors  depends  upon  the  sum  at  tne  disposal  of  has  18- inch  plates  and  is  of  10,000  horse-power 
the  ministers  of  war.  The  mean  duration  of  and  10,000  tons.  The  **  Andrea  Doria  *'  and 
service  with  the  colors  in  the  Italian  infantry  is  *^  Francesco  Morosini''  are  like  it,  and  the 
something  over  twenty  months,  as  compared  ** Italia'*  is  a  aister  ship  to  the  monster  "I^- 
with  thirty-two  months  in  the  French,  and  panto.'*  A  cruiser,  the  *' Giovanni  Bausan/' 
twenty-seven  in  the  German  and  Austrian  ar-  modeled  after  the  Chilian  ^*  EsoLeralda,'^  but 
mies.  The  infantry,  artillery,  and  engineer  ca-  more  powerful,  was  launched  in  England  in 
dres  are  kept  about  half  full,  the  rest  of  the  men  1885.  She  carried  two  25-ton  breechloaders 
being  dismissed  on  unlimited  furloughs  after  and  an  armament  of  rapid-firing  6-ponnders, 
eight  months'  drill.  The  cavalry  cadres  are  torpedoes,  and  machine-guns  in  tnrreta. 
maintained  at  nearly  their  war  strength.  The  In  the  torpedo  service,  which  the  Italian 
mobile  militia  is  composed  of  men  who  have  Government  aims  to  make  very  complete  and 
passed  through  the  active  army  and  of  the  efficient,  the  Schwarzkopf  ia  being  substituted 
second  portion  of  the  complement  troop.  The  for  the  Whitehead  torpedo,  as  is  being  done 
strength  of  the  active  army  on  the  peace  likewise  in  the  Spanish,  the  Chinese,  and  the 
footing  is  about  217,000  men,  which  can  be  Japanese  navies.  The  hulls  of  the  great  iron- 
raised  to  704,000  by  calling  in  the  men  on  fnr-  clads  have  all  been  laid  in  Italy,  and  the  work 
lough.  The  second  line  of  reserves  numbers  is  done,  as  far  as  possible,  by  Italian  labor — a 
830,000  men.  The  territorial  militia  would  condition  stipulated  in  the  contracts  given  out 
raise  the  total  to  about  2,000,000,  but  it  is  abroad,  as  to  Schneider  for  armor,  and  to  Arm- 
inferior  even  to  the  French  territorial  army  strong  for  guns.  The  100-ton  guns  give  the 
in  organization,  training,  equipment,  and  mO"  highest  initial  velocity  yet  obtidned,  throwing 
rale,  while  the  Italian  active  army  is  rated  as  a  projectile  of  950  kilogrammes  with  a  charge 
high  for  apparent  efficiency  as  any  army  in  of  860  kilogrammes. 

Europe,  especially  the  infantry;  the  cavalry  Tke  Bed  Sea  £sFeittlta<— Forestalled  in  Tu- 

arm  is  excelled  in  Germany  and  other  conn-  nis  by  France,  Italy  had  the  opportunity  of 

tries,  while  the  artillery  is  considerably  below  forming  an  alliance  with  England  and  of  eetab- 

the  French  in  skill.    A  model  body  of  troops  lishing  a  footing  on  the  African  coast  by  co> 

are  the  Alpine  regiments,  which  are  intended  operating  with  that  power  at  the  time  of  the 

to  perform  the  same  service  as  the  cavalry  Egyptian  crisis  of  1882  in  restoring  order  in 

on  the  eastern  frontier  of  France,  that  of  cov-  the  Nile  valley.   The  Government  then  recoiled 

ering  the  mobilization  of  the  army.     There  from  so  bold  a  course,  and  elected  to  conform  its 

are  86  companies,  kept  permanently  at  the  war  policy  to  the  dictates  of  the  powerful  Central 

strength  of  250  men,  organized  in  10  battal-  European  League.    The  intenaed  abandonment 

ions  of  8  or  4  companies  each.    The  compa-  of  the  Soudan  by  England  afforded  a  chance 
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to  Italy  of  aoqairiog  a  foothold  on  the  Red  drawn.  These  places  were  threatened  with 
Sea  coast.  In  1880,  wheo  Italy  first  contem-  attacks  from  the  Somalia  and  King  of  Shoa. 
plated  seriously  the  establishment  of  a  station  Upon  Lord  Edward  Fitzmaorice  making  a 
at  Assab  Bay,  Egypt  protested  as  the  heir  to  statement  in  March  that  the  French  claimed 
the  authority  of  the  Saltan  in  these  regions,  Obock,  M.  Waddingtoo  wrote  that  Obook  was 
and  her  protest  was  supported  by  En^and.  not  claimed  by  Frunoe,  since  it  had  lung  been 
In  January,  1885,  an  expedition  was  sent  from  a  French  possession.  Later  in  tbe  year  the 
Naples  to  oocupy  Massowah  and  other  points  French  flag  was  hoisted  at  Ras  Ali,  Angar, 
on  the  coast  near  the  Abyssinian  frontier.  Af-  and  Sagallo ;  Tajourra,  from  which  the  Egjp- 
ter  the  fall  of  Khartoum,  Italy  offered  to  oo*  tians  were  driven  by  the  Dankalb,  was  also  an- 
operate  with  Great  Britain  in  the  proposed  nezed  by  France,  and  on  Jan.  11,  1885,  the 
campaign  against  tbe  liahdi,  but  the  offer  was  French  consul  at  Aden  announced  that  the 
declined.  It  was  supposed,  however,  that  a  coast  between  Ras  Ali  and  Ghnbbat  Kharab 
secret  understanding  with  Great  Britain  left  was  under  French  protection.  The  Porte 
the  Italians  free  to  garrison  the  forts  and  estab-  claimed  soyereignty  over  tbe  whole  coast.  The 
lish  their  rule  in  the  place  of  Uiat  of  the  Mahdi  Turkish  claim  was  recognized  by  the  English 
in  this  portion  of  the  Soudan.  When  a  sec-  Government,  except  as  regards  a  district  in 
ond  expedition  was  preparing,  and  while  the  which  it  had  previously  been  disallowed.  The 
intentions  of  Italy  were  still  kept  secret,  the  recognition  of  Turkish  sovereignty  over  the 
Porte  asked  the  Italian  Government  for  ex-  coast  formerly  occupied  by  Egypt  was  made 
planationa  regarding  the  dispatch  of  vessels  of  conditional  upon  the  suppression  of  the  slave* 
war  to  the  Red  Sea.  The  Italian  GoFemment  trade  and  the  observance  of  the  provisions  re- 
in its  reply  acknowledged  the  sovereign  and  garding  British  trade  in  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
territorial  rights  of  the  Sultan,  and  said  that  convention  of  1877.  The  coast  between  Ras 
the  retreat  of  the  garrisons  necessitated  action  Hafnu  and  Zeila  was  taken  possession  of  by 
for  insuring  the  safety  of  Italian  subjects,  Great  Britain  in  the  name  of  the  Indian  Got- 
promising  that  Italy,  following  the  example  of  ernment. 

the  British  at  Berbera  and  Zeilah,  would  allow  On  Feb.  6  five  war-vessels  landed  2,500  men  at 
the  Egyptian  flag  to  remain  by  the  side  of  her  Massowah.  The  later  expeditions  increased  the 
own  at  every  point  occupied.  Italian  garrison  to  5,000  men.  Small  fortified 
On  Nov.  8,  1884,  the  Italian  ambassador  in  camps  were  established  nut  only  in  Masso- 
London  inquired  whether  the  British  Govern*  wah  and  Towlud  and  in  the  coast  district  of 
ment  would  oppose  an  extension  of  Italian  juris-  Jerrar  northward,  but  also  in  the  villages  of 
diction  to  the  north  of  Assab  so  as  to  include  Hotumloh,  MoncuUoh,  Kikiko,  and  in  the  ad- 
Beilnl  in  the  same  way  as  Raheita  had  already  vanced  post  of  Sahdi  in  the  interior.  The  land 
been  taken  in  on  the  south.  Earl  Granville  troops  consisted  of  engineers,  bersaglieri,  line 
replied  that  his  Government  would  feel  no  infantry,  and  fortress  artillery,  with  an  insignifi- 
jealooiqr  of  tbe  extension  of  Italian  influence,  oant  cavalry  force.  Therewereplenty  of  mules 
bat  would  welcome  It.  On  Deo.  22  Count  and  camels  for  transport  The  Italian  force 
Nigra  asked  if  a  provisional  occupation  of  landed  and  occupied  the  town  and  forts  with- 
Zulla  would  meet  with  objection,  and  was  in-  out  opposition.  The  Egyptian  garrison  re- 
formed that  the  ports  of  tbe  Red  Sea  littoral  mainedin  its  former  Quarters.  Until  the  Italian 
would  revert,  upon  their  abandonment  by  force  was  augmented  and  neighboring  points 
Egypt^  to  the  Sultan,  and  that  it  was  a  matter  taken  possession  of,  the  region  was  kept  in  a 
for  tbe  Italian  Government  to  arrange  with  the  disturbed  state  by  the  ACahdi^s  a'lherents.  Ara- 
Sublime  Porte.  England  bad  advised  Turkey  fall,  at  the  upper  end  of  Ansley  Bay,  was  occu- 
to  reoocnpy  the  ports,  and  when  subsequently  pied  in  the  b^^ning  of  April, 
the  Turkish  Government  complained  of  the  Massowah  is  a  town  of  7,000  inhabitants, 
Italian  action,  the  English  Cabinet  disclaimed  built  on  two  islets  in  the  bay  of  Zulla,  other- 
any  responsibility,  since  its  advice  to  the  Sul-  wise  called  Ansley  Bay.  The  popnlntion  in- 
tan  had  not  been  acted  upon.  The  protests  dudes  600  Franks,  Arabs,  Soudan  negroes, 
of  the  Porte  were  accompanied  by  military  and  a  few  Abyssinians  and  Hindoos.  The  shore 
preparations,  but,  reassured  by  Italian  declara-  is  a  sterile,  waterless  strand.  Drinking-water 
tionss  the  occupation  of  the  ports  was  acqni-  for  the  townspeople  must  be  brought  from  a 
esced  in  by  the  Turkish  Government.  At  the  distance.  The  route  from  Massowah  to  Kas- 
eod  of  January  the  French  Government  qnes-  sala  and  Sennaar  can  be  made  an  outlet  for 
tioned  the  English  Oabtnet  in  regard  to  the  ru-  the  products  of  the  Soudan  unless  the  extreme 
mored  understanding  with  Italy  relative  to  the  heat  of  summer  hinders  the  establishment  of 
occupation  of  Massowah.  Earl  Granville  de-  a  European  trading  colony.  The  possession 
nied  the  right  of  the  French  authorities  to  make  of  Massowah  may  lead  to  the  establishment  of 
such  an  inqniry  after  the  French  operations  on  Italian  dominion  in  Abyssinia,  which  is  an  ex- 
the  coast  of  the  Soudan.  A  correspondence  cellent  field  for  colonization,  possessing  a  vast 
had  been  carried  on  between  the  Turkish,  Eng-  extent  of  fertile  soil  in  the  salubrious  uplands 
lish,  and  other  governments  since  tbe  begin-  capable  of  producing  all  the  fruits  of  sonth- 
niDg  of  1884  in  relation  to  the  ports  from  ern  Europe,  and  yielding  coffee  equal  to  the 
which  the  Egyptian  garrisons  were  to  be  with-  Mocha. 
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After  the  occupation  of  Massowah,  the  Ital«  erals  were  opposed  hy  the  oompaot  Clerical 
ian  troops  took  possession  of  Beilol.  The  sec-  party,  hut  gained  a  decided  victory, 
ond  expeditionary  force  arrived  at  its  desti-  Lsgldallaiu — ^After  a  debate  extending  over 
nation,  Assab,  in  the  beginning  of  March,  three  months,  on  March  6,  in  a  vote  by  secret 
Presents  and  conciliatory  messages  from  King  ballot,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  agreed  by  a 
Humbert  and  Signer  Mancini  were  conveyed  to  majority  of  28  to  the  leasing  of  the  state  rail- 
the  Abyssinian  Negus  by  Capt.  Ferrari.  A  roads  to  the  Adriatic,  Mediterranean^  and  Sicil- 
third  force  left  Naples  on  the  28d  of  Febm-  ian  Railroad  Companies.  No  measure  ever 
ary.  I'he  civil  authority  in  Massowah  oontin-  carried  in  the  Italian  Parliament  met  with  so 
ue!d  to  be  exercised  by  Egyptian  officials  nntil  vigorous  and  obstinate  a  resistance, 
about  the  1st  of  December,  when  the  Egyp-  The  MiiiBMi  ef  Unm%, — A  supposed  miracle 
tlan  governor  was  sent  away,  and  the  admin-  at  Corano,  a  village  in  the  mountains  near  Pia- 
istration  taken  over  by  the  Italian  commander,  cenza,  was  the  cause  of  manifestations  of  re- 
Gen.  Gene.  ligious  enthusiasm  among  the  people  of  the 

In  December,  Count  Robilant,  when  ques-  district  that  became  a  delirious  excitement  and 

tioned  in  regard  to  'foreign  policy,  said  that  called  for  the  interference  of  the  civil  authori- 

tbe  Government  had  no  intention  of  departing  ties.    On  June  80  a  little  girl  told  a  story  of 

from  the  direction  taken  by  Signor  Mancini.  seeing  a  lovely  lady  who  said  she  was  Uie  Ma- 

lUalsterlal  Crtalit — The  unsuccessful  foreign  donna.  As  many  as  16,000  persona,  mortly 
and  colonial  policy  of  the  Depretis  ministry  in-  women,  collected  at  the  spot,  where  a  shrine 
curred  the  condemnation  of  the  nation,  which  was  erected.  Many  in  their  ecstasy  believed 
has  felt  dissatisfied  with  its  diplomatists  and  that  they  saw  or  heard  the  Virgin.  Medical 
sore  toward  the  other  powers  ever  sinoe  Count  men  reported  that  the  hallucination  was  spread- 
Corti  returned  empty-handed  from  the  Berlin  ing  to  a  dangerous  extent.  The  Prefect  of  Pi- 
Congress.  Russia  acquired  Bessarabia,  Austria  acenza  sent  a  number  of  troops  to  the  syndic 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  England  Cyprus,  and  of  the  village,  who  on  July  81  took  down  the 
finally  it  transpired  that  France  was  invited  to  shrine,  cut  down  the  bushes  on  which  offer- 
take  possession  of  Tunis,  thus  frustrating  one  ings  were  hung,  and  made  the  steep  patJi  to  the 
of  the  fondest  ambitions  of  Italy.  In  the  ne-  spot  inaccessible.  Many  remainea  ontil  night 
gotiations  with  England  respecting  co-opera-  to  witness  the  expected  miraculous  apnea r- 
tion  in  the  Soudan,  Signor  Mancini  said  that  ance  of  the  Virgin,  and  then  went  away  inaap- 
Italy  could  enter  into  no  engagements  that  pointed. 

were  contrary  to  the  agreement  concluded  with  fiaillary  CiiftRMat —  A  conference  of  dele- 
the  two  empires.  Tlie  Red  Sea  Expedition,  gates  of  the  powers  met  at  Rome  May  20,  to 
however,  was  generally  disapproved  when  the  discuss  international  measures  to  iM^vent  the 
results  and  cost  of  the  enterprise  were  weighed,  spread  of  infectious  diseases.  The  initiative 
partly  because  the  new  acquisitions  appeared  to  steps  toward  the  assembling  of  the  conference 
be  of  no  value,  partly  because  the  Government  were  taken  by  the  Italian  Government  upon 
was  expected  to  find  a  field  for  the  colonizing  the  reappearance  of  cholera  in  E^pt  in  1883. 
activity  of  the  Italians  on  the  shores  of  the  Gen.  Cadorna  presided  over  the  ineetingB.  The 
Mediterranesn,  and  not  in  a  quarter  so  remoto  powers  were  represented  by  the  members  of 
as  the  Red  Sea.  On  May  8  the  Government  the  diplomatic  body  in  Rome,  and  by  tech- 
was  able  to  defeat  a  hostile  motion  in  the  nical  delegates.  Dr.  Sternberg  represented  the 
Chamber  by  a  majority  of  91.  On  Jnne  17,  in  United  States  on  the  technical  commission, 
a  vote  on  the  budget,  tibe  ministers  found  them-  The  discussion  of  the  causation  of  cholera,  on 
selves  with  a  majority  of  only  4  in  a  house  of  which  Prof.  Lewis,  the  Indian  delegate,  and 
822,  and  at  once  decided  to  resign.  Cairoli  the  English  delegates  differ  with  Dr.  Koch,  the 
and  Minghetti,  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  German  represent4itiveu  and  most  of  the  other 
conferred  with  the  King  with  reference  to  the  delegates,  was  exdudea  from  the  deliberations 
formation  of  a  new  ministry ;  but  there  were  of  the  technical  commission.  On  th«  question 
difficulties  in  the  way.  Signor  Depretis  was  of  preventing  the  importatian  of  Asiatic  ohol- 
charged  with  the  formation  of  a  new  Cabinet  era  by  way  of  the  Sues  Canal  Dr.  Bronar- 
The  Radicals,  who  combined  with  the  Conserva-  del  proposed  that  vessels  arriving  at  Soex 
ttvesinthehostile  vote,  were  not  strong  enough  from  infected  ports  should  be  subjected  to 
in  the  Chamber  to  undertake  the  government  medical  inspection,  and  if  there  were  indica- 
After  a  crisis  lasting  a  fortnight,  during  which  ttons  of  cholera  on  board  that  the  Mp  should 
the  Chamber  finished  voting  the  supplies  and  be  disinfected,  the  persons  supposed  to  be  in> 
adjourned,  tlie  former  ministers  returned  de-  fected  sent  to  a  hospital,  and  the  others  iso- 
finitively  to  office  with  the  exception  of  Signor  lated  for  five  days  in  a  lazaretto.  The  Britis^h 
Mancini  and  Signor  Pessina,  who  was  sue-  delegate  insisted  that  British  vessels  from  lndi« 
ceeded  as  Minister  of  Grace  and  Justice  by  should  not  be  detained,  but  that  the  canal 
Signor  Tagani.  Signor  Depretis  took  the  port-  should  be  regarded  as  an  arm  of  the  sea.  The 
folio  of  Foreign  Affairs  ad  interim.  In  Octo-  French  proposition  was  strongly  supported  by 
her  this  post  was  given  to  Count  Robilant.  the  German  and  Italian  delegates,  and  was 
During  the  ministerial  crisis  the  municipal  carried  in  the  technical  commission  by  the 
elections  in  Rome  occurred.    The  divided  lab-  imanimous  vote  of  all  excepting  the  British 
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and  Indian  delegates.    Rigid  inspeotion  of  paa-  was  made  the  subject  of  diplomatic  disoassion 

sengers  arriving  from   eastern  countries   in  between  the  European  governments.   As  Eng-^ 

which  cholera  exista,  by  rail,  road,  river,  or  land  continued  to  resist  the  proposal  for  ob- 

over  the  Caspian  8ea,  was  likewise  approved*  servation  and  isolation  in  the  Red  Sea,  there 

In  the  plenary  sitting  of  the  conference  after  was  no  reassembly  of  the  conference  in  No- 

the  reception  of  the  report  of  the  technical  vember.     The  failure  of  the  conference  was 

commission,  on  the  motion  of  the  German  am-  one  of  the  causes  of  dissatisfaction  that  led  to 

bassador  the  conference  a4}ourned  until  No-  the  ministerial  crisis  in  Rome.    Cholera  reap- 

vember,  in   order  to  give  the  (Governments  peared  in  the  Italian  province  of  Alexandria 

time  to  examine  the  recommendations  of  the  in  August,  the  contagion  having  been  intro- 

technical  commission.     The  quarantine  ques-  duced  form  Marseilles,  bat  there  was  no  epi- 

tion,  after  the  separation  of  the  conference,  demic. 


JAPAlf*  The  European  name  of  this  empire  rights  but  such  as  the  privileged  class  oon- 
and  archipelago  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  o^ed.  No  courts  for  the  trial  of  causes  aris- 
lying  east  of  Oorea,  is  a  corruption  in  Portu-  ing  between  the  workman  and  his  superiors 
guese  mouths  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  Chi-  were  in  existence.  To  petition  his  prince  or 
nese  characters  by  which  it  is  expressed.  The  the  sltd-gun  was  as  much  as  his  life  was  worth. 
Japanese  pronounce  them  NVKon  or  Nip'pon,  The  common  people  were  bound  to  the  soil, 
The  term  in  pure  Japanese  is  hi  no  moto  (be-  and  could  not  leave  it  without  permission.  In- 
ginning  of  day).  Japan  is  thus  the  land  where  solenoe  or  insubordination  from  a  mechanic  to 
the  day  begins.  The  name  was  evidently  ap-  a  sword-wearer  was  sufficient  justification  for 
plied  by  the  settlers  coming  from  the  Asian  the  latter  to  take  the  life  of  his  inferior.  Now 
mainland,  by  way  of  the  Corean  Peninsula,  the  condition  of  the  working-man  is  vastly  bet- 
Its  territory  is  about  equal  to  one  and  a  half  tered.  He  can  claim  the  intervention  of  the 
time  that  of  the  British  Isles.  courts  to  compel  the  payment  of  wages,  and 

Papiiatin* — By  the  last  census  (1883)  the  can  be  heard  even  against  the  highest  classes, 
number  of  inhabitants  is  87,442,989.  Of  these  His  wage-earning  power  has  also  increased, 
18,950,159  are  males  and  18,492,807  females,  and  education  is  free  to  himself  and  to  his 
living  (in  1875)  in  7,889,371  houses  or  tene-  children.  The  average  pay  of  a  farm-laborer 
ments.  In  Tokio  the  average  of  persons  to  is  $35  a  year  with  board,  or  $50  without, 
each  dwelling  is  4;  in  Awomori  ken,  in  the  Women  get  from  $8  to  $10  a  year  with  food^ 
north,  5'8 ;  iu  Osaka,  8*7.  In  the  poorer  ru-  and  from  $25  to  $80  without  food.  Skilled 
ral  districts  the  houses  are  more  crowded  than  mechanics,  especially  in  the  large  cities,  earn 
in  the  cities,  and  in  the  northern  or  colder  more.  The  average  rate  of  dally  wages  in  To- 
portions  more  than  in  the  southern  and  kio  is,  in  cents,  of  carpenters,  40  to  60 ;  paper- 
warmer.  The  number  of  children  under  four-  hangers,  80  to  60 ;  plasterers,  45  to  55 ;  stone- 
teen  years  is  about  10,000,000;  of  the  nobility  cutters,  60  to  75 ;  blacksmiths,  80  to  50;  roof- 
and  gentry,  2,000.000 ;  of  other  classes  not  ao-  ers,  65  to  75 ;  tile-makers,  40  to  60 ;  carters, 
tive  producers,  5,000,000;  leaving  20,000,000  85  to  45;  painters,  25  to  85;  gardeners,  25  to 
active  producers.  Of  every  10,000  people,  50 ;  laborers,  20  to  80 ;  good  porcelain-decora- 
4,533  are  of  the  agrioultnral  dass,  218  mauu-  tors,  75  to  $1.50 ;  good  bronze-inlayers,  $1.00  to 
fiioturinf,  890  commercial,  and  702  follow  $1.50;  ivory-carvers,  40  to  $1.00;  lacquerers, 
other  oulings,  while  4,142  have  none  that  are  20  to  $1.25.  Professional  workers  receive  as 
known  or  classified.  follows :  Writers,  translators,  interpreters,  $10 

V«kBltf* — In  the  peerage  are  11  princes,  24  to  $50  a  month ;  clerks,  salesmen,  and  book- 

marquisea,  76  counts,  824  viscounts,  74  barons,  keepers,  $10  to  $20  a  month,  including  board; 

total,  509.   Persons  who  have  received  decora-  the  average  yearly  salary  of  all  the  schoo1*teaoh- 

tions  for  merit,  among  whom  are  Americans  ers  in  1878  was  $44.72.    The  average  physician 

to  whom  were  awarded  tokens  of  the  third  or  receives  a  call  at  his  office  and  gives  medicine 

fourth  class,  number  105.    The  highest  order  of  for  from  12 1^  to  20  cents.    A  few  highly  skilled 

merit  is  awarded  posthumously.  professors,  lawyer:*,  and  physicians  In  the  oapi- 

The  population  of  Tokio,  on  the  Sumida  tal  receive  much  higher  fees,  but  a  salary  or  In- 

riTer,  is  1,091,161.   Of  foreigners  in  1878  there  come  exceeding  $1,200  per  annum  is  rare.    In 

were  711,  and  in  1884,  700»    Yokohama,  be-  the  humbler  or  average  class  the  annual  rent  of 

sides  a  native  population  of  65,000.  contains  a  house  is  $6,  and  the  amount  necessary  to  fur- 

8,700  foreigners.    It  has  5  banks,  15  foreign  nish  a  house,  exclusive  of  mats  and  luxuries, 

and  2  Japanese  steamer  lines,  4  churches,  4  is  $5.86.    The  cost  of  a  farmer's  clothing  is 

newspapers,  5  hospitals,  17  consulates,  and  89  $4  or  $5  a  year,  that  of  a  mechanic  from  $6  to 

insurance  companies.  $8.    Food  in  the  country  districts  is  almost 

LsHr  aai  Wagab — ^Until  the  revolution  of  entirely  vegetable,  and  in  the  poorer  sections 

1868,  as  the  Government  of  Japan  was  abso-  rice  is  a  luxury, 
lute   and  irresponsible,  the  laborer  had  no       Great  changes  are  now  being  wrought  in  the 
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social  condition  of  the  middle  classes,  and  the  (108,000  square  feet),  or  about  (40  an  acre, 
dress  and  style  of  bair  of  tbe  women  con-  The  crop  of  1888  produced  80,474,884  hohu 
formed  to  foreign  fashion,  thus  necessitating  (168,000,000  bushels),  valued  at  $4,897  a 
shoes,  bonnets,  and  underclothing.  Luxurious  iohvu,  making  $188,907,845  in  all.  Of  6,500,- 
habits  are  becoming  common.  Women  appear  000  acres  plaoted  with  rice  in  1878,  the  crop 
more  in  public  and  mingle  in  social  life ;  eti-  was  180,000,000  bushels,  the  average  yield  be- 
quette  is  modified.  Out-of-door  sports  and  ing  80  bushels  to  an  acre,  and  the  total  value 
gymnastics — hawking,  gunning,  fishing,  and  being  $202,521,750.  The  government-tAz  on 
other  active  amusements,  once  unknown  ez-  low  irrigable  rice-land  is  $5  an  acre.  The 
oept  to  professionals  or  the  leisured  classes —  land-tax  is  2^  per  cent.,  and  that  for  local  pur- 
are  now  increasingly  indulged  in  by  merchants  poses  \  per  cent.,  making  8  per  cent  in  all. 
and  mechanics.  Before  the  opening  of  the  Four  or  nve  acres  of  rice-Tand  and  one  or  two 
country  to  foreign  intercourse,  all  the  alcoholic  acres  of  bluff  or  timber-land  form  a  respect- 
drinks  known,  whether  made  from  rice,  bar-  able  holding.  The  homes  of  the  rice,  silk,  and 
ley,  fruit,  or  potatoes,  numbered  thirtv-three.  tea  farmers  are  the  best  of  all  sgricultnral  la- 
Of  foreign  and  native  containing  alcohol,  one  borers'.  In  1878, 88,000,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
hundred  and  thirty-three  are  now  on  sale.  worth  $19,000,000;  60,000,000  bushels  of  barley, 

Sail,  Cltaute,  aad  Crops.— Most  of  the  soil  of  worth  $86,000,000 ;  besns,  vegetables,  fruits, 
Japan  is  a  black  vegetable  mold  from  two  to  etc.,  worth  $85,074,781 ;  90,000,000  pounds  of 
ten  feet  in  depth,  superimposed  upon  a  deep  tobacco,  worth  $7,500,000 ;  60,000,000  pounds 
clay  subsoil.  Its  excess  of  humic  acid  renders  of  tea,  and  in  1875  $11,640,977  worth  of  silk, 
its  fertile  elements  more  or  less  insoluble,  but  were  grown.  In  1884,  $10,000,000  worth  of 
with  lime  or  potash  every  product  of  the  lati-  fish  were  caught.  Formerly  the  whole  gov- 
tnde  grows  luxuriantly.  The  chief  fertilizer  is  emmental  revenue  was  derived  from  the  land- 
human  ordure,  and  hence  the  soil  in  the  vicini-  tax.  As  compared  with  European  countries, 
ty  of  large  cities  is  of  the  best  working  quality,  it  will  be  seen  that  even  with  the  approach  to 
In  addition  to  the  plentiful  supply  of  water  by  equalization  of  taxes  by  the  adoption  of  West- 
the  system  of  canals  and  rivers,  the  average  em  methods,  and  notably  of  the  American  sys- 
number  of  rainy  days  in  one  year  noted  at  one  tem  of  internal  revenue,  tbe  Japanese  farmer 
station  was  97*52,  and  the  rainfall  71 '17  inches,  still  bears  the  heaviest  burden.  The  percent- 
the  precipitation  varying  in  yenrs  from  42  to  age  that  the  land-tax  furnishes  to  the  general 
122  inches.  The  land-tenure  until  1868  was  revenue  in  Great  Britain  is  8*8,  in  France  1'6, 
purely  feudal,  the  military  favorites  of  the  shO-  in  Italy  8*8,  in  Austria  7*1,  in  Japan  56*4.  The 
gun  leasing  it  at  their  pleasnre  to  the  farmers,  tax  paid  by  the  Japanese  farmers  amonnta  to 
who  paid  their  rent  in  advance.    Without  a  $75,982,969. 

cold  season,  enforcing  rest,  the  farmer  in  the  Edicatiea. — The  plans  made  in  1872,  for  a  na- 

mild  climate  raised  the  hardier  crops  in  winter,  tional  system  of  public  education  that  should 

Even  then,  with  constant  toil,  the  husbandman  include  the  founding  and  equipment  of  nearly 

barely  secured  a  living.    Since  tlie  abolition  of  55,000  public  schools,  are  steadily  approaching 

feudidism  in  1868,  the  land,  which  belonged  in  realization.    One  powerful  influence  to  secure 

theory  to  the  Emperor,  has  been  sold,  and  is  this  is  the  presence  in  the  country  of  large 

held  in  fee  simple.    About  three  tenths  of  all  numbers  of  native  young  men  who  have  been 

tilled  land  is  now  in  the  hands  of  smaller  pro-  educated  in  Europe  and  America.    The  first 

prietors,  the  remainder  being  held  in  larger  students  to  the  United  States,  who  arrived  in 

divisions.    In  old  times  the  farmer  jeopu*ded  New  Tork  in  1866,  for  the  purpose,  as  they 

his  life  if  he  made  complaint  to  obtain  redress,  said,  of  learning  "  bow  to  make  big  guna,  so 

Kow  he  can  educate  his  children,  and,  if  pay-  that  European  nations  ahould  not  conquer  their 

ing  $10  in  land-tax,  is  an  elector  in  the  local  country/^  were' Is6  and  iNumagawa.     They 

deliberative  assembly,  which  regulates  taxes,  were  followed  by  others,  who  had  jeoparded 

The  condition  of  the  agricultural  classes  has  their  lives  in  leaving  Japan.    These  were  edu- 

been  amazingly  improved  by  the  recent  revo-  oated  mostly  at  New  Brunswick,  K.  J.    Dor- 

lutions;  but  labor  is  ntill  almost  entirely  of  the  ing  the  civil  war  of  1868-'70  in  their  own 

hand  and  back.    In  1879  there  were  but  900,-  country,  they  were  supported  by  American 

274  horses  and  814,824  cattle  in  Japan    The  gentlemen  who  made  advances  until  the  ^i- 

laborer  still  carries  burdens  on  his  back,  and  kado's  government,  restored  to  power,  paid 

much  of  his  earnings  go  for  transportation.  the  loans.    In  a  document  signed  by  the  im- 

Rice,  which  is  grown  in  all  the  sixty  prov-  penal  envoys  of  1872,  it  was  declared  that 

inces,  is  the  chief  crop,  rice-land  being  worth  this  act  of  kindness  had  done  more  to  dispose 

five  times  the  value  of  ordinary  tilled  land,  or  the  Japanese  toward  the  acceptance  of  foreign 

about  $200  an  acre.   In  feudal  days  all  rice  was  civilization  than  any  other  ciiuse  or  series  of 

stored  and  none  exported.    It  is  now  sold  and  causes.    From  1865  to  1884,  594  young  men 

exported  under  limitations.     The  land-tax  is  studied  abroad  at  government  expense.      Of 

the  great  source  of  revenue.    In  1875  12,000,-  these,  nine  graduated  from  American  colleges, 

000  acres  were  under  cultivation.    The  value  and  thirty-five  are  now  in  the  public  service 

of  the  rice-fields  in  the  empire  in  1884  was  of  Japan.     Nearly  an  equal  number  studied 

$1,219,506,687,    averaging   $468.51    per    chd  abroad  at  private  expense,  some  of  whom 
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graduated  io  fall  ooarae  from  oolleges  or  higher  ance  of  men  and  prodnots  at  all  the  national 

schools  of  special  science.    The  namher  of  ezhihitions  of  any  importance  throughout  the 

Japanese  of  all  ages,  who  have  for  longer  or  world.    In  London,  in  1834,  the  Japanese  oh- 

sborter  periods  soaght  knowledge  in  Christen-  tained  one  gold,  four  silver,  and  fifteen  bronze 

dom,  is  reckoned  at  8,000.    At  present,  onlj  medals  for  excellence  in  artistic  work.    Of 

graduates  of  the  University  of  Tokio  are  sent  fans  2,769,684  were  made  for  export  by  one 

ubroad,  and  these  mostly  to  Germany.    Some  firm  in  Tokio  in  1884.    The  export  of  art  prod- 

of  the  returned  students  founded  in  Tokio,  nets  in  1884  amounted  to  $1,445,458.04.    Uere- 

Nov.  29,  1884,  a  school  of  English  and  Ameri-  tofore  most  of  the  finest  work,  even  embroid- 

can  law,  with  a  full  faculty,  a  three  years*  ery  and  needlework,  was  done  hymen;  but  of 

course,  and  a  class  of  students  who  use  the  late  years  women  are  engaging  in  the  lucrative 

English  and  vernacular  tongues.    Medical  sci-  trades.    In  heavier  manufactures,  there  was 

enoe  and  art  have  made  great  progress  in  late  forged  at  Osaka  last  year  a  28-centimetre  gun, 

years.    There  are  now  81  medical  schools  and  which  will  carry  4^  miles.    The  Japanese  at- 

350  hospitals,  supported  by  the  prefectures,  tend  congresses   of  modern  art  and   science 

and  294  hospitals  self-supporting.    The  Medi-  abroad. 

cal  OoUege  in  Tokio  has  five  German  professors  Tetograpta. — Japan  has  now  6,066  miles  of 

and  1,061  students  in  all  departments.    The  telegraph  lines  constracted.  In  1884,  850  miles 

preparatory  course,  in  the  vernacular,  covers  of  new  line  were  made,  and  117  miles  removed 

three  years ;  the  mam  course,  chiefly  in  G^r-  or  abolished.    The  total  length  of  wire  oper- 

man,  four  years.    There  is  also  a  branch  school  ated  is  18,972  miles,  with  48  miles  of  subma- 

of  pharmacy.    Of  the  total  of  665  hospitals  in  rine  cable,  containing  108  miles  of  wire.    In 

operation,  487  are  general,  180  venereal,  6  1884,  1,247  miles  of  new  wire  was  Strang,  and 

Isakke,  6  lepra,  9  ophthalmic,  1  lying-in,  1  801  miles  removed.    At  the  Yokohama  office, 

fracture  ana  dislocation,  2  surgical-general;  248,842  messages  were  sent,  of  which  115,829 

and  one  is  an  institute  of  vaccination,  etc.  were  in  native  speech.     Telegraph-offices  now 

There  are  also  sick-<^uarter8  connected  with  open  number  199. 

most  garrisona  and  prisons.  Medical  societies  Itanspertatiaa. — No  general  system  of  roads 
and  journals  are  nomerous  and  steadily  in-  existed  in  old  times,  and  land  transportation 
creasing.  There  are  nine  foreign  medical  mis-  was  almost  wholly  on  the  backs  of  men  and 
sionary  physicians.  English  is  studied  in  the  horses.  As  yet  there  are  not  1,500  miles  of 
common  schools,  and  the  national  use  of  the  carriage  road.  As  probably  no  part  of  the 
Roman  letter  seems  to  be  near  at  band.  The  country,  except  in  Yezo,  is  over  100  miles 
Romaji  Kai,  or  Koman  Alphabet  Association,  from  the  sea,  cheap  oceanic  transport  is  avail- 
is  composed  of  native  and  foreign  scholars,  able.  The  Union  Shipping  Company  (Eiyodo 
They  have  accomplished  by  a  simple  system,  IJnyu  Euaisha)  is  the  chief,  the  Government 
and  the  use  of  twenty- two  Roman  letters,  the  being  a  stockholder.  It  employed,  in  1884-^85, 
reduction  of  ril  possible  Japanese  sounds  and  26  sailing-vessels  of  European  build,  81  steam- 
vocal  combinations  to  expression  in  common  era,  and  14  cargo-boats.  Its  capital  was  $6,- 
English  type.  They  print  a  newspaper,  and  000,000,  and  the  amount  of  business  transacted 
will  issue  grammars,  dictionaries,  text-books,  last  year  was  $4,211,288,  with,  however,  little 
and  the  native  classic  and  popular  literature  in  or  no  profit,  owing  to  the  ruinous  competition 
the  Roman  letter.  It  has  bean  demonstrated  between  this  and  a  rival  company,  the  Mitsu 
that  a  native  child  can  learn  to  read  and  write  Bishi  (Three  Diamonds).  The  two  have  since 
as  much  of  his  own  language  in  one  year  as  been  consolidated,  and  the  transportation  war 
formerly  he  was  able  to  accomplish  in  ten  is  over.  From  Oct.  1,  1885,  the  new  company, 
years.  There  are  now  80,552  public  educa-  Nippon  Yusen  Euaisha  (Japan  Mail  Shipping 
tional  establishments,  of  which  29,081  are  com-  Company),  assumes  control,  with  offices,  staff, 
mon  schools,  178  colleges,  6  higher  female  and  business  facilities,  in  the  chief  ports  of  Ja- 
schoola,  78  normal  schools,  2  universities,  and  pan,  in  the  outlying  islands,  in  Corea,  and 
1,212  schools  for  special  purposes.    The  num-  in  Shanghai,  China. 

her  of  pupils  is  8,090,918.    The  decree  of  the  Most  of  the  railroads,  of  British  construction, 

educational  department  adding  the  English  Ian-  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  Government, 

guage  to  the  common-school  curriculum  was  All  rolling-stock  was  at  first  imported,  but 

issued  Nov.  29,  1884.  now  the  cars  are  built  near  Tokio,  and  only 

All  aai  Alt  lalistrlfls. — The  love  of  art,  which  the  engines,  axles,  wheels,  and  buffers  made 

has  penetrated  to  the  lowest  classes,  has  made  abroad.    Owing  to  the  many  mountain  ranges 

the  Japanese  an  art-producing  people.    They  and  spurs,  numerous  tunnels  and  bridges  are 

invented  the  folding  fan,  fine  and  gold  lacquer-  necessary.     Except  the  line  in  Yezo,  from 

work,  and  cloisonne  on  faience  and  porcelain  Sapporo  to  Peroral,  66^  miles  long,  which  is 

— ^thongb  translucent  porcelain  was  not  known  of  American  construction,  and  the  rails  8  feet 

in  Japan  until  the  seventeenth  century.    Eao-  apart,  the  gauge  is  8  feet  6  inches. 

lin  day  is  now  found  in  288  places.    With  the  In  1884,  265  miles  were  open,  271  miles 

changed  conditions  of  labor,  the  artist  and  arti-  were  in  course  of  construction,  and  548  miles 

son  seek  outlets  in  foreign  trade  for  their  wereplanned.    Only  one  line,  between  Tokio 

warea.  The  Qovemraent  supervises  the  attend-  and  Yokohama,  is  double.    The  engine-drivers 
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ftDd  station  and  train  men  are  natives.  Aooi- 
dents  very  rarely  occur,  and  the  property  is 
never  wantonly  destroyed  by  the  people.  The 
foreign  staff  of  engineers,  constructors,  and 
foremen  number  16,  all  British.  The  average 
speed  of  trains  is  18  miles  an  hour.  Most  of 
the  work  of  snrvey  and  construction  is  now 
done  by  the  graduates  of  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering in  Tokio  and  by  natives  educa^  abroad. 


TKaMXNL 


Tokio  to  Yokohama. 

Kobe  to  Osaka. 

Osaka  to  Kioto 

Kk>totoOtaa 

TBunigato  Oftakl 

Sapporo  to  PoronaL 

Tokio  to  Mayebashi  * 

Shiziagawa  to  Kawa^chtf. 

Tokio  to  Kiotot 

Omiym  to  Utscmomlja. 

Osaka  to  Sakal 

Utaimomiya  to  Awomori  |. . 

Tarul  toYokkatcbll 

ITveda  to  Naoetau  | 

Otsa  to  Nagahama  I 


Wh» 

Uagth. 

MIlM. 

ma 

18 

1»74 

2^ 

1676 

27 

1879 

11* 

1S&4 

49 

IS^ 

M* 

1864 

6SJ 

18i5 

18 

•  •  •  - 

818 

1885 

60 

•  •  •  • 

8 

•  •  •  • 

898 

•  •  ■  • 

85 

•  *  •  • 

70 

•  •  •  • 

40 

Co«t  par 


£84^68 
88,970 
80,875 


1,818 
4,S00 
4,615 


*  Native  companr,  employa  no  foreigners ;  heavy  ontli^ 
■tUl  required  for  bridges,  etc. 

t  Branch  Hue  around  Tokio  to  eooneet  Tokohana  with 
the  north  to  Takaaaki  and  Awomori. 

X  Over  the  Nakasendo  road.  Bonds  for  115,000,000  hare 
been  issued  by  the  (Government  to  build  It  Twentj-alz 
miles  now  open. 

I  Contemplated.    Borvoys  made  and  partly  finished. 

FtauMttb — The  debt  and  assets,  as  reported 
in  the  estimates  of  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
June  5,  1884,  are : 

Foreign  debt  at  7  per  cent  interest $8,015,400  00 

Decrease  fh>m  1884 460,678  00 

Total  of  domestic  and  foreign  debt 836,962,156  50 

ASSETS. 

Beaervefonds $4.\971,585  S8 

Loans  to  Government 2a,00^085  86 

Beservefond  for  famine 2^18,754  48 

Beservefund  tor  special  use 1,048,118  87 

Paper  money  in  eirenlatlon  (now,  Jan.  L 
186a.atpar) $89,900,280  00 

Ctueree*— The  social  condition  of  the  mer- 
chant has  vastly  improved  since  the  revolution 
of  1868,  which  modernized  the  entire  nation. 
Many  of  the  forms  of  organized  commercial 
enterprise  so  common  in  Christendom  were 
unknown  in  old  Japan,  hnt  the  methods  and 
prooednre  of  modem  science  applied  to  trade 
have  been  cultivated  by  native  traders  and 
capitalists,  as  the  following  statistics  show; 
Commercial  companies  in  Japan  now  nnmber 
8,888,  with  a  capital  of  $51,402,069,  distribut- 
ed as  follows:  275  agricnltaral  indnstries,  with 
$2,541,187;  968  commercial  and  mannfactnr* 
ing  enterprises,  with  $18,155,887;  814  trans- 
port agencies,  with  $5,185,829 ;  1,046  loan 
agencies,  with  $16,888,689 ;  186  private  banks, 
with  $12,235,464;  86  savings-banks,  with 
$566,762 ;  18  fishery  companies,  with  $91,650 ; 
8  mining  companiefi,  with  $285,940 ;  2  insur- 
ance companies,  with  $700,000;  48  miscella* 
neons,  with  $810,661. 

The  Board  of  Revenue  fomisbea  statistics 
for  the  trade  of  1884,  which  was  done  by  652 
steamers  of  784^248  tons  and  460  sailing-ves- 


sels entering  from  and  666  steamers  of  788,145 
tons  and  492  sail  ing- vessels  clearing  to  foreign 
countries.  Of  the  total  value  of  goods  shipped 
in  merchant-vessels  entering  from  or  clearing 
to  foreign  ports,  amounting  to  $60,585,036.42, 
the  »um  of  $84,503,928.11  was  carried  under 
the  British,  $11,124,011.18  under  the  United 
States,  $8,268,626.86  under  the  Japanese,  |6,- 
598,055.48  under  the  French,  and  $2,502,125.- 
<48  under  the  German  flag.  Exports  by  Japan- 
ese merchants  amounted  to  $5,125,469.77,  and 
imports  to  $2,282,918.62.  The  former  were 
chiefly  rice,  silk,  and  coal,  the  latter  mainlj 
machinery,  beans  and  peas ;  hides,  cotton,  blan- 
kets, woolens,  timber,  arms  and  amrannition, 
and  steamers.  General  exports  included  grain 
and  provisions,  $5,410,195.17 ;  silk,  $18,281,- 
629.85;  tea,  $5,819,695.30;  artistic  products, 
$2,881,677.18.  General  importa  included  bev- 
erages and  provisions,  $818,187.64;  books, 
$272,848.08 ;  clocks  and  machinerj,  $845,854,- 
41;  drugs,  paints,  etc.,  $1,142,788.50;  metali 
and  manufactures,  $1,551,290.67 ;  oil  and  wax, 
$1,836,561.50;  sugar  and  molasses,  $6,475.- 
096.07;  texUles,  $12,564,989,820;  wines  and 
liquors,  $806,224.44.  Great  Britain  imported 
$12,765,426.27,  and  exported  $8,811,812.61; 
and  the  United  States  imported  $2,448,850.- 
28,  and  exported  $18,107,282.86  worth  of 
goods.  The  trade  with  China  nearly  balanced, 
amounting  in  gross  to  $418,070,218.80.  Of  bnl 
lion,  $5,006,072  was  exported  and  $5,611,758 
was  imported.  The  foreign  trade  of  Japan  in 
1869  was  $12,908,978  and  $20,788,688,  and  in 
1884,  $83,016,480  and  $28,821,027  in  exports 
and  imports  respectively,  the  volume  of  trade 
in  1882  being  the  largest  since  1868. 

IXPOICTS. 

By  Japanese $.'S.12.%480  H 

By  forei^era S6,72.saM  i-O 

For  abipB*  use I,S0S,0&0  26 

•88,061,903  03 

DfFOBTB. 

ByOoremment $1.981711  4T 

By  Japanese 2.2&S,918  CS 

Bylbreignera 2^857,150  eT 

tafiM^tSl  78 


PORTS. 


Yokohama... 

Kobe 

Osaka 

Nacaaaki 

Hakodate.... 

Niigata. 

Bhimonoaeki.. 

Hakata 

Idsogaban .. . 

Total .... 


Exports 


i81.4ie,«61  8« 

a4Cd,(RH)  00 

86J.RP1  44 

8.7-'?,ftia  01 

87S.918  08 

ef».84«  R2 

2.\8?6  81 

6168  09 

81.194  4S 


•olkctrf. 


$19,009,990  60 

7.646.988  47 

1,1?»4.1S7  <>5 

665,741  86 

6,0U4  83 

67,448  97, 
3.&84  93 
8,885  16, 


$1,682,672  a 
617.18S  87 

77,^4  05 

146.C3I  «T 

lA,m  61 

l,8Tii  2^ 


$88,061,903  M  $89,626,761  60 


7,«4  41 


MftaMe  EveotBi — ^In  general  politics  the  jesr 
1885  was  marked  by  the  ra^cation  of  the 
treaty  with  China,  May  7 ;  the  drafting  of  the 
civil  code,  Sept  16 ;  the  amalgaroadon  of  the 
two  competing  Japanese  steamship  companies, 
Oct.  1 ;  the  reoeption  by  the  Mikado,  Oct  12, 
of  Bishop  Osouf  as  the  Papal  legate ;  the  gar- 
risoning of  Tsushima  against  possible  Rossian 
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occupation;  the   immigration   of  8,000  labor-  grasp  the  infinite,  and  in  every  mode,  aouroe, or  book 

era  to   Hawaii;  the  conclasion  of  a  mouey^  of  revelation  held  sacn^d  many  re  igious  system  the 

J                  J,'           "i.!.  *!.     TT  •*  J  ca  i.         4.U  consQiousneaa  of  the  mdwelhnir  of  God  in  man.     We 

order  oonyention  with  the  United  btates ;  the  ^^^^  ^^  Judaism  pre^neuts  th?  highest  conception  ot 

purchase  of  three  ironclads  in  Europe,  and  the  the  Ood-idea,  as  taught  in  our  Holy  Scriptures  and 

reception  of  the  nev  United  States  Minister,  developed  and  spiritualized  by  the  Jewish  teachers, 

An  uDQsaal  fall  of  rain,  with  heavy  typhoons,  in  aocordance  with  the  moral  and  phUosophicol  prog- 

wrought  mnch   temporary   distress,  bat  the  rs-SV-Trv^^dtfSd,  alld^Sruatt?;!^ 

general  crop  was  abundant.     Cholera  also  rav-  -i^g  ^^d  trials,  and  under  enforoed  isolation,  this 

a;?ed  the  southern  provinoea,  the  fatal  cases  God-idea  as  the  central  religious  truth  for  the  human 

numbering  50  per  cent,  of  all  attacke<l.    Earth-  race.                          ,    «,      ,            ,      , 

quakes  were  frequent,  but  not  unusuaUy  de-  2.  We  recognize  in  the  Bible  the  record  of  the  con. 

?».„^4^:„^      vi^Z^u^Ja^^a    -«^    «#*.«    »i  Jl^  ^f  secretion  ot  the  Jewish  people  to  its  mission  as  pnest 

stractive.    Five   hundred  and  fifty  -  three  of  ^^  j^e  one  God,  and  vilue  it  as  the  most  poteSt  in- 

theae  seumio  disturbances  have  been  noted  Rtroment  of  religious  and  moral  instruction.    We 

and  recorded  in  nine  years.     The  Seismologi-  hold  that  the  modem  discoveries  of  scientific  re- 

cal  Society  in  Tokio  is  doing  a  good  work  in  searches,  m  the  domains  of  Nature  and  history,  are 

hope  of  being  able  to  predict  the  throes  of  not  imtogomsUc  to  the  doctrines  of  Judaism,  riio  Bible 

Ki  *'*•   *^*ro  "*'*"  "^  4/.w«iwi»wi*^  »» •     ««     »  reflectinif  the  pnmitive  ideas  of  its  own  age,  and  at 

earthquake   in  Japan   as  a  part  of   ordinary  ti^es  clothmff  its  conception  of  Divine  Providence 

meteorology.  and  justice  &ahng  with  man  in  miraculous  narra- 

JEWS*  Jeirlak  Mlatatsn'  Comfonfc — A  confer-  tives. 

ence  of  Jewish  ministers  of  New  York  and  ad-  »•  We  recognize  in  the  Mosaic  legislation  a  ystem 

io/»^«f  a^^i-^     »»>/>«»  »K^»  «/*«^  «^.v.Ao<^»f«  of  training  the  Jewish  people  lor  its  mission  dunng 

jacent  States-among  whom  were  represent*,  j^^  „^^..^^l  li^^  -^  Palestine ;  and  to^hiy  we  accept  m 

tives  of  the  most  diverse  schools  of  thought  binding  only  the  moral  hiws,  and  maintain  only  such 

within  the  church — met  in  New  York,  Jan.  ceremonies  as  elevate  and  sanctify  our  lives;  but  re- 

19,  20,  1885,  to  consult  conoerniDg  action  on  ject  all  such  as  are  not  adapted  to  the  views  and  habits 

grounds  where   combined    eflEorts    could    be  ^^  ™^®"\  ^/i^.^H^°-i,       i,  w     •       ^     uv  •    i 

1   «^.  w«w*«    w  .w»i««^    ««.Y«m    x^iM^x^    v^,  ^  y^^  j^^j^  ^y^  ^j  g^^j^  Mosaic  and  rebbmical 

made  without  sacrificmg  doctrinal  principles,  jaws  as  regulate  diet,  priestly  purity,  and  dress,  origi- 
The  Rev.  H.  S.  Jacobs  was  chosen  president,  nated  in  ages  and  under  the  influence  of  ideas  alto- 
Papers  upon  "  Sunday  Schools,"  by  the  Rev.  gether  foreign  to  our  present  mental  and  spiritual 
Dr.  Kohler  and  the  Rev.  A.  0.  Mendes,  were  "tote.  They  Ml  to  impress  the  modem  Jew  with  a 
followed  by  remarks  by  other  ministers,  and  &1prral^rr  to  1^^^^^ 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  what  gpi^tual  elevation. 
steps  shonld  be  taken  for  the  systematization  6.  We  recognize  m  the  modem  ere  of  nnlversal 


J  J    . .           ,.^.     ,      J        .  ,  -peace  among  all  men.     We  consider  ourselves  no 

ceremonies  ana  duties,  political  and  social,  were  longer  a  nation,  but  a  relijfious  community,  and 

referred  to  in  the  discussions.     A  prize  of  $200  therefore  expect  neither  a  return  to  Palestine  nor  a 

for  an  easay  on  some  Jewish  subject  was  an-  saoriflcial  worship  under  the  sons  of  Aaron,  nor  the 

noanced.    Papers  were  read  or  addresses  do-  J^J^"**^^  ^^^^  *^^  ***®  ^^^  concerning  the  Jewish 

li  vered  on  "The  Jewish  Pulpit "  (Rev.   Dr.  "  g^^  wco^ize  in  Judaism  a  progressive  religion, 

Ji3trow),  "The  Higher  Ohanty"  (Rev.  F.  De  ever  striving  to  be  m  accord  with  the  postulates  of 

Sola  Mendes),  the  "Hebrew  Union  College"  reason.    We  are  convinced  of  the  utmost  necessity  of 

(Rev.  Dr.  Philipson),  and  *•  The  Drift  of  Mod-  preservings  the  historioal  identity  with  our  prreat  past, 

ern  OhrwtiAn  Thought"  (Rev.  Dr.  fiottheil).  Chnstiamty  and  Islam  being  da^htor  relionons  ^ 

\        ^j"*^  *"     ?"l     v"^':  *;'•  N-rvvi.u^ifc^  Judaism,  we  appreciate  their  providential  mission  to 

A  seoond  meetmg  of  the  association  was  held  ^\^x  in  the  spreading  of  monotheistic  and  moral  tmth. 

in  Philadelphia,  April  18  and   14,  when  the  We  aoknowledffethat  the  spirit  of  broad  humanity  ot 

Rev.  Dr.  Ghottheil  was  chosen  president,  and  our  ago  is  our  ally  in  the  fulflUment  of  our  mission; 

papers  were  read  by  the  Rev.  Drs.  Wintner,  ^n^^^^o^'^^Je^it^^in^tC^ 

Szold,  Kleeber,  Kohler,  and  Schlesinger.  J^j^  ^f  S^th  anTrighteo^raesI  ^ong  men. 

CoiTeMtlfl  •f  Eeftmsd  iewg.— A  convention  of  7.  We  reassert  the  doctrine  of  Judaism  that  the 

thirty-five  rabbis,  representing  the  "progres-  soulof  man  is  immortal,  grounding  this  belief  on  the 

8ive"  tendencies  of  American  Judaism,  met  in  di^ne  nature  of  the  human  spirit^  which  forever 

Piffdhnpff    Pa.     in  VnvAmhAr      TKa  nhi»At  rtf  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  nghteousness  and  miseiy  in  wicked- 

nttstmrg,  ra.,  in  wovemoer.     ine  o^ieot  or  ^^     We  reject  as  ideas  not  rooted  in  Judwsm  the 

the  meeting  was  said  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Konler,  belieft  both  in  bodily  resurrection  and  in  Gehenna  and 

who  originated  it,  to  be  to  drop  some  of  the  £don  (hell  and  paradise)  as  abodes  for  everlasting 

traditional  features  of  Judaism,  particularly  punwhment  or  reward.                 , .    ^,,     .  1    . 

its  national  or  Oriental  character,  and  make  it  ,  «•  ^  *'?"if^*'°?^*^w®  fri"!^;^^ 

r.,«.«  ».v,.A.....».KU  #0.  ♦i.^  ^»»/):^l».  ^f  ;»-  i:av  lation,  which  strives  to  regulate  the  relations  between 

more  conformable  to  the  conditions  of  its  life  ^^  ^^  ^    ^e  deem  it  our  duty  to  participate  in 

m  Amenoa.     A  declaration  of  principles  was  the  great  task  of  modem  times,  to  solve,  on  the  basis 

a  lopted,  consisting  of  eight  articles,  as   fol-  of  justice  and  righteousness,  the  problems  presented 

lo^'g.  by  the  contrasts  and  evils  of  the  present  or^nisation 

In  view  of  the  wide  divergence  of  opinion,  of  con-  ^  ^^'^^  ^' 

flicting  ideas,  iQ  Judaism  to-day,  we,  as  representar-  Xhe  convention  decided  that  the  Sabbath 

T^L°i^''l;^,i:^,^^^iSeKS^^^  o«€ht  to  b.  prewrved  «  a  bond  with  the  p«t 

tbefollowingpriiieipleR:  ft^d  as  a  symbol  of  the  unity  of  Judaism,  hot 

1.  We  noognias  la  every  religiofi  an  MttempI  to  declared  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  ^irit  of 
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Jadaism  to  prevent  the  introdaotion  of  San-  while  refraining  from  religions  propagandism 

day  services  in  places  where  the  necessity  for  and  avoiding  political  complications  generally, 

such  services  is  oh vioas.    The  qaestion  whether  to  aid  members  of  the  Hebrew  nation  wlier- 

proselytes  should  be  admitted  without  the  rite  ever   they  may  be   living,  defending   tbem 

of  circumcision  was  referred  to  a  committee  to  against   persecution,  and   sustaining  schools 

report  upon  in  1886.  among  them.    Its  headquarters  are  in  France, 

Tbe  sentiments  embodied  in  the  convention's  hut  its  organization  is  spread  over  forty-three 
declaratiou  of  principles,  by  which  the  position  states,  besides  which  there  are  special  An«>- 
and  aims  of  the  "'  Reform  "  party  among  the  trian  and  English  societies.  It  has  80,000 
Jewish  people  were  more  clearly  defined  than  members,  and  an  income  of  from  200,000  to 
had  been  done  before,  are  deprecated  by  the  400,000  llanos  a  year.  It  returns  abont  9,0(n) 
orthodox  members.  The  declaration  respect-  pupils  in  40  or  61  schools,  which  are  estab< 
ing  the  binding  character  of  the  moral  laws  fished  along  the  southern  and  eastern  littorals 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  system ;  the  dis-  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea — at  Morocco,  in  Tq- 
couragement  of  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  nis,  at  Beiront,  Aleppo,  Damascus,  Jemaalem, 
and  rahbinical  laws  respecting  diet,  priestly  Smjrrna,  Constantinople,  Adrianople,  Salonica, 
purity,  and  dress;  and  the  abandonment  of  the  Sophia,  Philippopolis,  Rnstchuk,  and  in  Ba?- 
expectation  of  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  dad.  It  also  sustains  a  number  of  industri&l 
state,  are  indicated  by  tbem  as  tending  to  in-  schools,  in  which  abont  600  Jewish  cfaiidreo 
validate  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  being  a  di-  are  learning  trades,  and  has  attempted  agri- 
vine  revelation,  and  ot  the  Jewish  theocracy.  cultural  colonies  at  Jaffa   and  in  America. 

ADIaMe  braeUte  I'BlTendte.— The  Alliance  Is-  Seven  eighths  of  the  income  of  tbe  society  is 

raelite  Uiiiverselle  has  published  an  account  of  set  apart  for  the  schools.     An  endowment 

its  work  for  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  its  fund  of  1,000,000  francs  has  been  provided  bv 

operations,  from  1860  to  1886.    Jts  object  is,  Baron  Hirsoh  for  the  schools  in  Turkey. 

K 

KINSAS*    State  CSovenuMBt  —  The  following  To  enable  the  County  CommlssionerB  of  Sheridi^n 

were  the  State  officers  during  the  year:  Gov-  ^<Vi^^7  to  fund  the  county  indebtedneM- 

emor,  John  A.  Martin,  RepSblican;  Lienten-  ^ot!)^                     a  State  load  ttom  Lawrenae 

ant- Governor,   A.   P.    Riddle;    Secretary    of  Authoming  tho  Treasurer  of  Tre^o  County  to  r*^ 

State,    £.   B.   Allen;     Treasurer,   Samuel   T.  off  the  bonded  indebtednefls  of  said  count v,  lu'i 

Howe;    Auditor,   E.  P.   McCnbe;    Attorney-  authorixing    the    State    Treasurer   to   reoeivo  thi 

General,  S.  B.  Bradford;    Superintendent  ol  "^S**    ^;.  «^^.:„  .♦^v  ♦^ «,« -f  i-,«-» ;«  •!,   ♦^ 

Ti  ui*     T     <.       !.•        T   TT   T       iT    ji     T  ^o  permit  certain  stock  to  run  at  laive  m  the  tcm* 

Public  Instruction,  J.  H.  Lawhead ;  Insurance  tor?  eiSt  of  Spring  river  in  Cherokee  County. 

Commissioner,  R.  B.  Morns.     Judiciary,  Su-  To  relieve  the  county  of  Pawnee  ftom  the  Dlegal 

preme  Court:    Chief- Justice,  Albert  H.  Hor-  levy  of  State  tax  for  1878. 

ton;    Associate  Justices,  W.  A.  Johnston  and  .^^  "»,^»*«  ^^  P««^«e  of  dentistzy  and  puDL^h 

ni>«t:;«.i  \r  -u^tr.^*.',^^  violators  thereof. 

m11  r^     alentine.  ^,      ^     .  .                 ^  Creating  a  Boaid  of  Pardona,  defining  thdr  duties, 

Ugislattve  ScMloi.— The  Legislature  met  on  and  fixing  their  oompcnKation. 

Jan.  13,  and  a^ionrned  early  in  March.    Two  Relating  to  cities  of  the  first  class,  and  to  authorize 

hundred  and  eight  acts  became  laws.    A  bill  provision  for  payment  and  issuing  evidences  of  in- 
regulating  the  payment  of  employes  in  and  ^^^^"""^S^^^^^r^^^^  ~**  "** 

about  mines  and  factories  failed  to  become  n  Tq  eSble  the  Bowd  of  County  Commiwionere  of 

law.   The  following  are  among  the  acts  passed :  Ellia  County  to  fund  the  county  indebtednc!«s. 

Defining  the  boundaries  of  Harper  County  and  re- 

To  authorise  tho  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  pealing  section  8,  of  chapter  78,  of  the  Jawa  of  16Td. 

Topeka  to  issue  the  bonds  of  their  school  district  for  Amending  the  assessment  law. 

the  purpoBO  of  increasing  school  accommodations.  Creating  a  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statlf^tics:. 

To  complete  the  State  road  fh>m  Grantville  to  To-  To  provide  for  tlie  erection  of  cottages,  buildini;  (f 

peka.  fence,  laying  of  additional  drainage,  completing  and 

To  authorize  dties  of  tho  first  class  to  provide  parks  perfecting  system  of  heating  and  ventilation,  and  en- 

and  j^rounds  for  the  inhabitants  thereof.  laiving  of  the  State  Insane  Amrlum  at  OtaawatoiDie. 

Conoeminir  crimes  and  punishments,  and  amenda-  Providing  for  tho  erection  or  a  builcinpr  fi>r  the  Asy- 

tory  of  section  86,  chapter  81,  General  Statutes  of  lum  for  Idiot  and  Imbecile  Youth  at  Winfietd. 

1866,  regulating  crimes  and  punishments,  and  repeal-  Making  appropriation  for  the  State  Normal  6cho<>1. 

ing^oaidsection  86.  To  provide  for  the  filiuff  of  certified  lists  of  oountr 

To  unend  nn  act  entitled  "  An  act  rcflfulatinff  the  ju-  ofiftoers  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

risdiotion  and  procedure  before  justices  of  the  peaoe  Conoeming  teaohen  and  studies  in  tbe  oommon 

in  civil  oases,"  and  repealing  oertiun  secUons  therein  schools. 

named.  To  repeal  chapter  55  of  the  session  laws  of  1879  en- 
Making  appropriation  for  the  Women's  Depart-  titled  "  An  act  to  authorise  and  empower  tbe  court t 

ment  of  the  World's  Industrial  and  Cotton  Centennial  of  Leavenworth  and  dties  of  the  first  elass  to  take  u*'> 

Bzposition  at  New  Orleans.  and  reAind  their  railroad  bonded  indehtodbMss,  mz\c 

Amending  sections  1  and  i,  chapter  76,  laws  ot  repeal  chapters  88  and  1S8  of  the  seasion  laws  of  Kad- 

1877,  being  an  act  entitled  '*  An  act  authorizing  a  sas  Of  1877,"  approved  Feb.  8S,  1879. 

bomity  on  wolf,  coyote,  wild-cat,  fox,  and  rabbit  To  enable  cities  of  the  seoond  class  to  extend  their 

scalps."  oorporate  limiti. 
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Pennitting  the  Board  of  Comity  Comminionen  of 
Barton  (Jountj  to  ftind  its  indebtedness. 

Relatinff  to  cities  of  the  first  class,  and  amendatory 
and  supplemental  to  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  incor- 
porate and  rejfulate  cities  of  the  first  class  and  repeal 
all  prior  aete  rolating  thereto,"  being  chapter  87  ot 
the  session  laws  of  1881. 

Authorizing  the  Board  of  Be^nts  of  the  Agricult- 
ural College  to  purchase  additional  land  for  experi- 
mental fkrming. 

To  aathoriae  school  districts  and  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion to  adopt  a  uniform  system  of  text-books,  and  to 
repeal  seotaon  1^  chapter  157,  laws  of  1870. 

To  prevent  moompetent  or  unauthori^d  persons 
from  engaging  in  the  practice  of  pharmacy ;  also,  to 
regulate  the  sale  of  poisons  and  proprietary  medi- 
cines, to  prevent  and  punish  the  adulteration  of  drufS 
and  medicinfla,  medical  preparations  and  chemicals, 
and  to  create  a  Board  of  rharmaoy. 

To  provide  for  a  uniform  system  of  examination  ot 
school-teachers. 

To  compel  railroad  companies  to  fence  their  roads. 

To  antnorias  mutual  fire-insurance  oompanies  to 
provide  for  a  guarantee  fiind. 

To  provide  for  the  burial  of  honorably  discharged 
ex-Union  soldiers,  sailors,  or  marines,  who  may  here- 
after die  without  leaving  means  Hamdent  to  defnv 
funeral  expenses,  and  to  provide  head-stones  to  mark 
their  graves. 

To  provide  additional  &cilities  for  the  Department 
of  Natural  Histoiy  in  the  State  University. 

Providing  for  tne  formation  of  telephone  oompanies. 

To  provide  additional  buildings  at  the  Beform 
SchooU 

To  regulate  the  sale  and  to  fix  the  weights  and 
measures  of  certain  oils. 

To  amend  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  fbr  the  regulation 
and  support  of  common  schools,"  being  chapter  122, 
session  laws  of  1876. 

Belatiiig  to  the  liability  of  railroads  for  damages  by 
fire. 

For  the  submission  of  a  proposition  to  amend  the 
CoDstitntion  of  the  State. 

Relating  to  injunctions  and  amendatory  of  section 
253,  of  Article  XII,  of  chapter  80,  of  the  General 
Statutes  crises. 

Relating  to  public  schools  in  cities  of  the  first  class, 
and  amendatory  of  section  2,  of  Article  X,  chapter 
122  of  the  biws  of  1876. 

To  create  a  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Highways. 

To  provide  for  the  erection  of  additional  buildings 
at  Olathe,  for  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb. 

Providing  for  the  remodeling  and  repairing  of  the 
eoHt  wing  of  the  State-House,  and  the  erection  of  the 
central  mulding  thereof. 

Amtendatory  of  and  supplemental  to  chapter  128  of 
the  session  laws  of  1881,  being  an  act  entitled  *'  An 
act  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoidcat- 
iny  liquors,  except  for  medical,  scientific,  and  mechan- 
ical purposes,  and  to  regulate  the  manufooture  and 
sale  thereof  for  such  excepted  purposes." 

The  Governor,  in  approving  the  last-named 
act,  said: 

But  in  80  doing  I  desire  to  state  that  I  believe  sec- 
tion 8  of  this  act  confen  upon  a  county  officer  very 
daoffcrona  authority  and  power,  which  should  not  M 
vested  in  any  ofllcer,  ana  which,  in  the  hands  of  an 
uu!}crupal<m8  man,  may  be  grossly  abused,  without 
faiir  or  poaaibility  of  his  punishment.  .  .  .  Before  ap- 
proving the  bill,  however,  I  asked  the  opinion  of  tne 
Attomey-Oeneral,  and  of  the  two  eminent  attorneys 
who  are  ohairmen  respectively  of  the  Senate  and 
House  committeee  reportmg  this  bilL  as  to  whether  this 
act  would  jprohil^t  sales  by^  wholesale  druggists  to  le- 
gally qualified  retail  druggists,  of  liquors  in  quantities 
exceeding  one  gallon,  and  whether  the  provisions  of 
section  8  oould  lie  construed  as  imposing  the  restraints 
and  liautations  therein  set  forth  on  sues  by  whde- 
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sale  druggists  in  larger  quantities  to  retail  druggists 
legally  qualiflcd. 

They  replied  in  the  negative. 

John  J.  Ingalls,  Republican,  vras  re-elected 
United  States  Senator. 

PrehlUtlm. — On  Oct.  5  the  Governor  ad- 
dressed a  oommonication  to  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, suggesting  that,  in  view  of  the  many 
conflicting  statements  concerning  the  opera- 
tion of  the  prohibitory  law,  it  would  be  well 
for  him  to  ascertain  by  inquiry  through  official 
channels  what  were  the  facts.  To  this  the 
Attorney-General  replied  aa  follows : 

From  all  the  Information  1  have  been  able  to  ob- 
tain, it  appears  to  me  that  the  prohibitory  law  is  no 
longer  an  experiment,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  being 
entoroed  as  successfully  as  the  laws  against  horse- 
stealing, murder,  arson,  or  other  crimes  known  to  our 
statute.  The  communications  seem  to  indicate  that  a 
greater  per  cent,  of  persons  are  convicted  for  violating 
ue  prohiMtoiy  law  than  for  th6  violation  of  any  other 
law.  It  appears  that  79  per  cent,  of  the  trials  have 
resulted  in  convictions.  If  we  add  to  this  the  in- 
junctions that  have  been  granted^  which  are  equiva- 
lent to  conviction,  the  percentage  is  even  greater.  In 
Gonolusion  aUow  roe  to  say  that  Kansas  has  a  TOpul&- 
tion  of  about  1,260,000  people.  It  has  eighty-five  or- 
ganized counties.  In  sixty-two  of  these  counties  only 
625  convictions  have  been  had  for  the  violation  of  the 
various  criminal  laws  of  the  State  since  Jan.  1, 1886 ; 
and  285  of  that  number  are  convictiona  for  the  viola- 
tion of  the  prohibitory  law.  Fifty-two  of  the  eighty- 
five  counties  m  the  State  report  that  they  have  no 
saloons.  Eight  of  the  other  counties  report  that  the 
law  is  only  partially  enforced.  Two  counties  say  the 
law  is  not  enforced,  and  we  may  infer  very  little  has 
been  done  to  enforce  it.  To  the  last  two  counties  I 
will  add  the  counties  of  Atchison,  Ford,  and  Leaven- 
worth, where  the  law  is  openly  and  notorioualy  vio- 
lated, making  a  report  (torn  sixty-three  counties  in 
the  State.  The  open  saloon  in  Kansas,  at  the  present 
rate  of  progress,  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

PepviatkNk — The  State  censns  taken  this  year 
shows  the  rapid  growth  of  the  State.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  population  by  oountiea 
in  1886 : 


Allen 14.788 

Anderson 18,199 

Atchison 27,686 

Barber. 7,868 

Barton 10,186 

Bourbon 24,168 

Brown lft.964 

Barter 27,018 

Chase 7,847 

Chaataaqua 16,031 

Cherokee SS^OOS 

Cheyenne 904 

Clay 16,»6« 

Clond 20,174 

C^ifay 16,005 

Comsncbe 2.^79 

Cowley 29,6M 

Crawford 2&878 

Davis 8,673 

Decatnr 4.067 

Dickinson 30,866 

Doniphan 18,040 

Doutrlas. 85,098 

Edwards 8.519 

Elk 14.243 

EIHs 6.046 

EUswortb 10,009 

Finney 1,487 

Ford 7,77fl 

Franklin 82,184 

Gove 69S 

Onbam 8,889 

Greeley 00 


OOmiTrKSi  Popolalka. 

Greenwood 16,488 

Hamilton COO 

Harper 14,921 

Harvey 16,787 

Hodgeman 1,799 

Jackson 18,218 

Jeflieraon 17,668 

Jewell ia998 

JohnaoD 16,604 

Kingman..,.., 10,088 

Labette 29,144 

Lane .,.., 273 

Leayi^nworth 42,799 

Lincoln 8,269 

Linn 17,167 

Lyon 28,988 

Marion 17,896 

Marsball 81,688 

McFherton 80.848 

Miami 17,867 

Mltcbell 14,856 

Montgomery 25,866 

MoTTte, 10,918 

Nemaha 18,047 

Neoshc 18,986 

Ness 8,096 

Norton 6,608 

Osoge 26,18?? 

Odbome 12,728 

Ottawa. 12,740 

Pawnee 6,416 

PhllWpa.  10.888 

Pottawatomie 18»189 
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COUNTIK&  pQpulatkn. 

Pratt fi,»64 

BawliDB 2,048 

S6DO 20,394 

Kepubllc. 17,540 

Bioa 11,»8» 

Blley 12,142 

Booka 7,796 

BuAh 8,978 

Buasell 6,665 

Saline 1^881 

8coU 91 

Sedgwick 86,528 

Beward 718 

Bhawnee 40,579 

Bheridan 2,205 

Bhenziaa 62 


COUNTIES. 

Smith 14,745 

Stafford ^959 

BLJohD 98 

Sumner 82,280 

ThomaB 981 

Trego 1,886 

Wabaansee 10,970 

Wallace  197 

Waahlnffton 90,758 

WIchlto 75 

WUaon 16,491 

Woodaon 8,918 

Wyandotte 88,060 

Total 1,268,662 


The  census  was  taken  on  March  1.  Clark 
and  Meade  counties,  in  the  southwest  part  of 
the  St^te,  were  organized  subsequently.  The 
population  in  1880  was  996,096;  gain  in  five 
years,  272,466,  or  27*85  per  cent.  The  popula- 
tion in  1870  was  864,899.  the  following  are 
the  chief  cities  of  the  State  with  their  popula- 
tion in  1885 : 


CniBS.  Popolirtbm. 

l^eavenwortlL 29,268 

Topeka 28,499 

Wichita 16,028 

AtohlaoQ 15,599 

Wyandotte 12,086 


CITIES.  PopBUtioa. 

FortSoott 7,867 

Kmporia 7.759 

Parson* 7,245 

Ottawa 6,626 

WeUin^on 6,846 


Lawrence 10,625  i  Newton ^28 

Growth  and  DeTfioiNieBt— The  Governor,  in 
his  message  to  the  Legislature  in  1886,  says : 
^^An  immense  immigration  has  poured  into 
our  horders,  and  spread  over  every  section  of 
the  State.  Kegions  that,  only  a  few  years  ago, 
were  regarded  as  imfit  for  agricultural  pursuits, 
have  heen  occupied,  and  pronounced  arahle 
and  fertile.  Railroads  are  penetrating  every 
section,  and  within  a  brief  time  it  can  be  said 
that  no  county  in  Kansas  is  without  facilities 
for  transportation.  Mechanical  industries  are 
being  established  in  our  principal  cities  and 
towns,  and  the  commercial  and  agricultural 
prosperity  of  the  State  justly  excites  the  pride 
of  our  own  citizens.'' 

Fbuuidal. — In  March  the  State  received  f^om 
the  United  States  $882,808.13,  appropriated  by 
Congress  to  reimburse  expenses  incurred  in 
*' repelling  invasions  and  suppressing  Indian 
hostilities.*'  The  following  statement  shows 
the  amount  of  State  bonds  outstanding : 


TSAR  OF  lUTURrrr. 


1886 

1887. 

1888. 
1889. 
1804. 
1885. 
1896. 
1897. 
1S98. 
1899. 


Total. 


Held  by 
Stetafaada. 

Haid  hy  h- 
dlvMnali  or 

■  ••••• 

#15,500 
80,000 
87,000 
12,500 
86,500 
88,000 
8^000 
186,000 
184,000 

117,000 

"82,660 

116,000 

84,000 

25,000 

$574,600 

$278,008 

Total 
■moKnt. 

$17,000 

1^500 

80,000 

87,000 

12,500 

86,500 

70,000 

800,000 

220,000 

159,000 

$847,500 


The  $17,000  of  bonds  maturing  in  1886,  and 
the  $16,500  maturing  in  1887,  are  provided 
for  by  tax  levies  already  made,  leaving  only 
$815,000  unprovided  for.  **In  view  of  the 
fact,"  says  the  Governor,  ^Hhat  the  bonded 


debt  of  the  State,  unprovided  for,  aggregates 
only  $815,000,  and  that  only  $256,000  of  this 
amount  is  held  by  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions, I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  wise  or  jost  to 
impwe  upon  die  present  generation  of  tax-psj- 
ers  the  burden  of  paying  our  outstanding  bonds 
on  their  maturity.  We  can  readily  refund  all 
outstanding  bonds,  as  they  fall  due,  mto  new 
bonds,  bearing  interest  at  not  to  exoeed  ^  or 
4  per  cent." 

SUt$  IwUtotleM.— The  Penitentiary  has  86S 
prisoners.  The  Reformatory  has  been  located 
near  Hutchinson,  Bono  County,  640  acres  of 
land  having  been  given  for  the  pnrpose.  A 
site  for  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  nas  been 
selected  near  Atchison,  which  city  has  giTen 
the  State  160  acres  of  land  and  $5,000  in  cash 
for  the  use  of  the  Home.  The  work  of  con- 
struction is  in  progress.  The  Asylom  for  Idi- 
otic and  Imbecile  Youth  is  alw  in  course  of 
construction,  near  W  infield.  A  Bureau  of  La- 
bor and  Industrial  Statistics  was  organized  in 
April,  and  Frank  H.  Betton  was  appointed 
Commissioner. 

CMIIe-Dtasaacs. — Rigid  quarantine  regulations 
were  enforced,  and  no  contagious  or  infections 
diseases  have  been  reported,  during  the  year, 
among  the  cattle  of  if  ansas.  But  a  destruct- 
ive epidemic  of  **  hog-cholera "  has  prevailed 
in  many  counties.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
direct  losses  aggregate  $2,000,000. 

lUUnMidSi — The  tra£Sc  returns  of  the  different 
railway  companies  show  a  large  increase  in 
freight  and  passengers.  The  total  toonsfre 
hauled  one  mile  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80, 1885,  exceeded  that  of  the  pre?iou9 
year  106,669,998  tons,  while  the  freight  earn- 
ings for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1885, 
show  a  decrease,  compared  with  1884,  of  $2,- 
181,758.  The  saving  to  the  people  of  the  Sute 
by  the  reductions  in  freignt  ratea,  secured 
chiefly  by  the  Board  of  Riolroad  CommissioD- 
ers,  aggregates,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
80,  1885,  over  $2,000,000. 

Hatttaal  Giiari* — ^Under  the  provisions  of  an 
act  passed  at  the  last  session,  the  Kansas  Na- 
tional Gutud,  comprising  four  regiments  of 
eight  companies  eacn,  has  been  organized,  uni- 
formed, supplied  with  camp  and  garrison  eqoi- 
page,  and  armed  with  breech-loading  rifles  of 
the  latest  and  best  pattern. 

TMiperaBce  LegMattao. — On  this  subject  the 
Governor  says :  ^*  The  general  working  of  the 
amended  prohibitory  law  of  last  winter  has 
been  favorable.  Organized  opposition  is  fast 
disappearing,  and  the  general  and  popular  feel- 
ing is  decidedly  in  favor  of  obedience  to  the 
Constitution  as  amended.  Kot  only  the  Su- 
preme Court,  but  all  the  Judges  of  the  District 
Courts  of  the  State,  and  the  Jud^  of  the 
United  States  Court  for  this  Circuit,  are  in 
favor  of  allowing  the  people  of  Kansas  to  regu- 
late their  own  domestic  affairs  in  their  own 
way.  On  Jan.  1,  1885,  saloons  were  open  in 
twenty  or  thirty  towns  and  cities.  A  year 
later  the  open  saloon  had  been  banished  from 
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every  town  and  city  of  Kansas,  with  possibly  several  funds,  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 

two  ezoeptions,  and  in  these  active  and  deter-  ending  Jane  80,  1884,  was  as  follows: 

mined  legal  efforts  for  its  suppression  have    OMiami  eziMDditiira  Aind  deficit •188,0S9  16 

boen  institnted  "  — 

.  ErariNXT. 'art.  etwiMwrt^The  fouov-  laSSS^SuSSr:::/-/;/;/;;"/:-;^^^^^^^^  ♦MS 

mg  were  the  State  officers  dnring  the  year:  

Governor,  J.  Proctor  Knott,  Democrat;  Lieu-  i«S^ti,;i.n^iu-eiiiiA««  fiid.;;"    'Mil 

tenant-Grovemor,  James  R.  Hmdman ;  Secre-  1 

tary  of  State,  James  A.  McKenzie ;  Treasurer,    -,.  ^•^ ?^^**l- "\\:'W"] ^; *  v •  •    •^^^'^^  ^ 

James  W.  Tate;  Auditor,  Fayette  Hewitt;  Su!  ^''''^'^'^^f^,'!^]!^.'^!^.'^.  iM«8,o»  49 

perintendent   of   Public   Instruction,  Joseph         ^  ' 

D.  Pickett;  Attorney-General,  P.  W.  Hardin;  ^toUn'S^?^*;^..*^."^^^!°?l"f!°* $8,4453^^  16 

Register  of  Land-Office,  John  G.  Cecil ;  Oommis-  Diabanemeots  for  Uui  tame  period. !!!!'.!'..'!!!   t,n  9,119  40 

sioner  of  Agriculture,  John  F.Davis;  losur-  t-«.vi«o.  Kai*««- T«n^  «n  iKaR                "  ^kokk^^t -^^ 

ance  Commissioner,  L.  C.  Norman;  Railroad         i^^  balance  June  so,  I686 $5J»,68T  I6 

Commissioners,  J.  r.  Thompson,  A.  R.  Boone,  At  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year  there  was 

and  John  D.  Young.    Judiciary,  Court  of  Ap-  a  cash  balance  in  the  treasury  to  the  credit  of 

peals:  Chief-Justice,  Thomas  F.  Hines;  Aeso-  the  general  expenditure  fund  of  $36,812.80, 

elate  Justices,  William  8.  Pryor,  Joseph  H.  but  at  the  same  time  there  were  unpaid  balances 

Lewis,  and  William  H.  Holt.  of  appropriations  and  claims  against  that  fund 

iSedka.— On  Aug.  8,  a  State  Treasurer  and  aggregating   $328,997.82,  showing  an  actual 

members  of  the  Legislature  were  chosen.  James  deficit  of  $293, 185.62. 

W.  Tate,  Democrat,  was  re-elected  Treasurer,  The  total  amount  of  receipts  from  sheriffs 

receiving  106,762  votes  against  89,428  for  all  ^or  taxes  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

others.    The  Legislature  consists  of  24  Demo-  SO,  1885,  was  $1,766,000.89,  and  that  derived 

crats  and  4  Republicans  in  the  Senate,  and  80  fi'om  all  other  sources  of  revenue,  for  general 

Democrats  and  20  Republicans  in  the  House,  purposes,  including  $612,600  accruing  from  sale 

The  question  of  calling  a  Constitutional  Con-  o'  bonds,  was  $1,467,863.80,  making  in  all 

vention  was  submitt^  to  the  people  at  the  $3,283,363.69. 

same  time,  but  failed  to  receive  a  sufficient  "^^^  assessed  value  of  personal  property  for 

number  of  affirmative  votes.  the  year  ending  June  80,  1885,  was  $96,888,- 

fhiiMfw     Referring  in  his  message  to  the  ^19;  of  real  estate,  $298,989,044;  total,  $390,- 

Bubjects  demanding  the  attention  of  the  Legis-  827,963.    The  taxation  is  62^  cents  on  $100. 

lature  at  its  sesdon,  begun  Dec.  30,  the  Gov-  Pinltiiitiary. — The  €k>vemor  says  that  the 

emor  says:  Penitentiary  is  in  a  better  condition  than  it 

T«  T»«r  *ruuu.»»^  ♦^  fv*^  i..f  T^«:-i-*,  ^  1    «  J    .  ^^  ^^®°  *t  any  other  period  within  the  mem- 

t.n^o'S'to"r(g^*?hMLte'triai,t  ory  of  the  present  generation.    The  number 

the  treMury  of  $8,SS4.88  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  ^'  convicts  is  over  1,000.     They  are  contracted 

Jane  80, 1888,  we  were  owing  $600,000  on  temporary  to  a  company  for  the  term  of  four  years  from 

^'T^a^Sk^^^^^Z^I'^v!'^'^^^^'^  actual  deUcdit  April  1,  1885.    The  contractors  are  to  acquit 

with  the  PBsourees  of  the  treiuiy  aa  they  then  exist-  "^  '^^  '^^^  7^^  «»«  V^J  into  the  treasury 

ed.  In  view  of  these  fkotB  I  urged  the  adoption  of  such  A  bonus  of  $38,8381  for  that  term,  with  the 

meaaures  as  wonld  not  only  insure  the  liouidation  of  right  reserved  to  the  directors  to  withdraw  at 

our  indebtedi^  to  the  banks  at  the  earliest  praoti-  any  time  as  many  convicts  as  may  be  required 

cable  moment,  but  place  the  treasury  in  a  condition  ^^1  L     1.         \i:   ^""^'v^  "    . "«'  ..    *'^»*"^~ 

to  promptly  mSet  ainta  liabilities  on^emand.  It  was  '?r.  ^ork  on  the  Branch  Penitentiary,  upon 

not  foond  expedient  to  do  so,  however.    On  the  oon-  S^^^  sixty  days^  notice, 

traiy,  onr  flacal  aflium  wvn  still  further  embarrassed  The  work  of  constructing  the  Branch  Peni- 

by  the  divenion  of  revenues  from  the  /(enend  ex-  tentiary  at  Eddy ville  has  made  good  progress. 

T^^^T  1^  Mo"trlpSSpAa'S^^        Sd  n'S  ""^^  «^°™^»  *^"^™^  ^  «^''«*-  ^P  to  I)Scem. 

been  anticipate!!,  ainonniibg  to  more  than  $284,000,  ^®r»  ^^^»  $71,922.30  had  been  expended,  leav- 

and  by  the  addition  of  $176,000  to  the  ordinary  ex-  ingof  the  appropriation  made  by  the  last  Legis- 

penditorea  of  the  govemment  in  consequence  of  the  lature  an  available  balance  of  $78,077.70. 

S^Sty^uwi^^f^t^^i   To  uMwt  these  addi.  gtate  Gaart.— The  Stat«  Guard  consiste  of 

tional  luimlities  of  toe  ffenerai  expenditure  fund,  the  s-^                      •^•i>x           j»             c  ^ 

rate  of  taxation  was  ind^ued  five^nte^ihelun-  *!i?*®°  companies  of  infantry  and  one  of  ar- 

dred  dolUrs,  yielding  upon  our  accustomed  rates  of  tillery,  all  fully  equipped,  thoroughly  dnlled, 

asssnament  an  annu^  increaiMi  of  revenue  averaging  and  ready  for  effective  service.     '*  In  oonse- 

about  $1(»,000;  and  aa  a  further  means  of  preventing  quence  of  the  disturbed  condition  of  affairs  in 

*,iL^'iSS^/ftl.^o?r'&nrd.'g't  T.  S»7''  Connty  during  the  pa=*  «,mn,er."  eay, 

rate  of  interest  not  excee(finjr  6  per  cent,  per  an-  ^"®  (xovernor,   "it  unfortunately  became  my 

num;  in  pnrsuanoe  of  which  $500j000  in  twenty-year  duty  to  keep  from  seventy  to  ninety  men  of 

bonds  at  4  per  cent,  were  n^^otiated  aa  of  June  1,  this  force  on  active  dutv  for  several  weeks." 

1S86,  at  8*  POT  wnt.  premium,  rad  the  proceeds,  Bdwitlwu  —  There  has  been  a  steady  and 

amounting  to  $512,600,  paid  m  and  accounted  for  as  m.ttf4«ws..<.  ;»i,v»rx«*A»,An4^  s.,  ♦v»^  ^k»*.»»^»  «f«^ 

part  of  tS  receipts  if  tieTast  fiscal  year.  gratifymg  improvement  m  the  oharacter  and 

condition  of  the  common  schools  throughout 

The  balance  in  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  the  State  during  the  past  two  years.    An  nnn* 
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snally  large  namber  of  comfortable  and  com- 
modious  schoul-bouses  bas  been  erected,  tbe 
per  capita  increased  from  $1.40  to  $1.65,  tbe 
course  of  study  enlarged,  and  a  bigber  stand- 
ard required  of  teachers.  Tbe  scbool  ceosns, 
wbite  and  colored,  witb  corresponding  appor- 
tionment ont  of  tbe  scbool  fund  for  tbe  pay- 
ment of  teacbers  for  tbe  years  ending  June  80, 
1885,  and  June  30,  1886,  are  as  follows: 

Papils  for  tbe  year  ending  June  80, 1885— 

White 51067 

Colored VI^SS9 

ToUl 9\VM 

Apportioned  to  wbite  ebUdreii,  per  fltplto  $1.66  $796,966  85 
Coiored,  per  capita  $1.65 161,«0  tf 

Total $9*a.«»ao 

PnpOt  for  tbe  year  ending  Jane  80, 188$— 

Wbite BilST4 

Coloced. >!»,»* 

TotaL 888.988 

Apportioned  to  wbite  ebfldrea,  $1.85  per  capita  $S6&,05S  10 
Colored,  $1.65  per  capita. 164,429  10 

Total $1,029,481  90 

"  It  may  be  a  matter  of  very  lust  pride  to 
tbe  citizen  of  Kentucky,"  says  tbe  Governor, 
"  to  be  able  to  refer  to  tbe  fact  tbat  the  per 
capita  above  sbown  is  mucb  larger  tban  tnat 
apportioned  from  tbe  treasury  of  any  otber 
State  in  tbe  Union  for  tbe  support  of  common 
scbools,  witb  but  tbree  exceptions ;  yet  it  must 
be  Apparent  to  all  tbat  $1.65  per  annom  to  tbe 
pupil  IS  by  no  means  adequate  to  sustain  any- 
thing like  a  competent  system  of  education 
anywhere  in  this  country." 

Tbe  State  College  is  entirely  free  from  debt, 
and  its  material  appliances  for  facilitating  in- 
struction constantly  increasing.  Large  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  tbe  chemical  labora- 
tories, the  basis  of  a  good  botanical  museum 
has  been  laid,  and  tbe  cabinet  of  geological 
and  mineralo^cal  specimens  is  steadily  grow- 
ing. An  Erperiraental  Agricultural  Station 
has  been  established.  Tbe  staff  of  instruction 
in  tbe  Normal  Scbool  has  been  doubled.  Tbe 
matriculation  for  the  year  will  reach  nearly 
800,  with  class-room  accommodations  for  a 
much  greater  number,  and  a  corps  of  16  pro- 
fessors and  instructors. 

Charldcsi^ — ^The  whole  number  of  tbe  several 
defective  classes  accommodated  in  State  insti- 
tutions during  the  year,  and  tbe  amounts  drawn 
for  each,  were  as  follow : 


No. 

Amoant. 

INSTITUTIONS. 

F.nKtpm  T.niMtl4^  A«v1nm   

6S« 

810 
675 
ITl 
181 
77 

$88,189  07 

Px»nti«I  T.nfiAft/«  AdvIuTVi .... 

7»,177  fiO 

Western  Liiiiiatlc  Asvluin 

67,464  W) 

iDBtitation  for  Feeble-minded 

Inetiiatlon  for  Deaf  and  Dumb 

lostitation  for  Blind 

89,849  65 
29.S96  65 
14,415  00 

Total 1   8,550    |  $996,988  67 


In  addition  to  this  sum  there  was  paid  dur- 
ing tithe  jear : 


Forpsaperldfota $$e,<yf9  <$ 

For  lunatics  in  coaDties 9.>>1^  15 

Fur  eaoTejIng  lonatks  to  saylnms Ik^lM)  98 

Total $SO»2S8-0 

llaking  the  total  amount  expended  on  ac- 
count of  public  charities,  ^77,281.37. 

There  is  need  of  further  accommodaUons  in 
tbe  lunatic  asylums.  Tbe  Governor  recora- 
mends  tbe  establishment  of  a  State  Board  of 
Cbaritien. 

linrtaii — There  baa  been  an  increase  in 
the  rulway-track  mileage  within  the  State  in 
tbe  past  two  years  of  191  miles,  with  four  new 
and  important  lines  in  process  of  construe- 
tion«  The  Railroad  C4nnmi8sioner8  estimate  tlie 
yalue  of  railroad  property  in  the  State  for  the 
past  year  at  $32,026,165,  yielding  a  rcTenne  to 
tbe  treasury  of  $168,187.82.  For  the  currt-iit 
year  the  value  is  placed  at  $88,646,844 ;  mile- 
age, 1,904.  The  litigation  between  tbe  Com- 
monwealth and  certain  railroad  companies,  in- 
volving the  validity  of  tbe  act  authorizing  the 
assessment  of  railroad  property  by  the  Board 
of  Commissioners,  whicn  baa  been  pending  for 
several  years,  has  been  determined  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  in  favor  of 
the  constitutionality  of  the  law. 

f  $il  wtihigi — While  there  were  but  six  coal- 
mines in  operation  in  the  State  in  1870,  wiib 
a  total  ou^ut  of  169,120  tons;  in  1884  there 
were  over  seventy,  with  a  product  from  those 
under  tbe  supervision  of  tne  inspector  alone 
of  1,550,000  tons,  furnishing  employment  to 
nearly  4,500  persons^at  wages  aggregating  an- 
nually $1,500,000.    The  Governor  remarks: 

I  alluded  in  my  former  message  to  the  dIsooveTT, 
then  recently  maoe  by  the  Oeolo^cal  8urvey,  of  a  re- 
markable deposit  of  coking  coal  m  that  ref^ion.  Since 
tbat  time  its  area  has  been  tmoed  to  an  extent  of  fitly 
by  twenty  milee,  overportiona  of  Hke,  I^tchcr,  Har- 
lan, Leslie,  Floyd,  Bieathitt,  Knott,  and  Terry  Coun- 
ties, and  its  quality  ascertained,  bv  actual  test,  to  he 
superior  to  that  from  which  the  nmous  coke  of  Cod- 
nellsrille,  Pa.,  iamade. 

KHlCmS  OF  LABOK,  an  order  established  in 
Philadelphia  in  1869,  by  Uriah  8.  Stevens,  a 
clothing-cutter,  as  tbe  beginning  of  a  nationfil 
association  for  the  protection  of  working-peo- 

?ile  and  the  development  of  educated  labor, 
n  1871  this  first  sodety,  largely  oompNOsed  of 
clothing -cutters,  was  regularly  organized  as 
Local  Assembly  No.  1.  A  ritual  was  adopted, 
and  Uie  society  was  called  the  Noble  Order  of 
the  Enighto  of  Labor.  All  its  workings,  and 
even  its  name,  were  to  be  kept  by  members 
an  absolute  secret,  under  penalty  of  diamissal, 
necessary  public  reference  being  made  by  the 
use  of  five  asterisks  or  stars,  until  1881,  when 
the  name  was  made  public.  From  this  organi- 
zation the  order  increased  among  tbe  work- 
men in  Philadelphia,  until  nearly  all  trade* 
were  representei  It  was  soon  established  m 
Pittsburg  with  a  strong  membership  among 
the  cold  and  iron  workers.  In  1878,  in  con- 
vention, a  General  Assembly  of  North  Ameri- 
ca was  formed,  with  the  supreme  ofSoe  of  Gen- 
eral Master  Workman.    The  present  organiza- 
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tion  of  the  order  consists  of  an  executive  board,  ^t,  when  need  amce,  the  ^^^^''^J'J^^^f^^ 

composed  of  a  president  and  three  membep,  \rT^,\^^^^^^l^^ 

elected  annaallj  in  October  by  tbe  General  As-  ^ract  be  prohibited. 

serably,  which  is  composed  of  delegates  from  17.  That,  in  connection  with  the  post-offloe,  the 

the  district  assemblies,  which  receive  delegates  Government  shall  organize  flnandal  exchanges,  safe 

and  fands  from  the  local  assemblies,  at  the  f;?P<*^^ 'i^^^  A^^^lfir  ^'^"'' ""         ""'"^ 

auvi.  Auu^»  *  w        I. .    ^  X    Ai_              *.•      V 1  the  people  in  small  sums. 

same  time  bemg  subject  to  the  executive  ooanl.  ^^^  rf^^^^  ^^  Government  shall  obtMn  possession, 

The  local  assemblies  are  each  made  up,  when-  ty  purohase,  under  ihe  right  of  eminent  domain,  of 

ever  possible,  of  workers  in  the  same  trade  or  all  telegraphs,  telephones,  and  railroads,  and  that 

calling— as  one  of  shoemakers,  another  of  print-  hereafter  no  charter  or  ^^^^^.^''^^^^^^f 

^**       5     ^y               ,         •     J 1  ^^1  «««.^««ui;«fl  ration  tor  construction  or  operation  or  any  means  or 

era,  etc.  There  are  also  mixed  local  assemblies,  j;;!^";^^^      intelligence,  passengers,  or  ft^ight. 

which  unite  in  one  assembly  workers  not  rep-  j^^  ^hile  making  the  foregoing  demands  upon  the 

resented  in  others.     The  aim  of  the  order — its  state  and  National  Government,  we  will  endeavor  to 

motto  being  *'  An  injury  to  one  is  the  concern    associate  our  own  labors :  ,  

nf  ^11"     1-  M  now  ernlftined  to  orffanize  auri-  19-  To  establish  co-operative  institutions  such  as 

of  all    —is,  as  now  expiainea,  10  organize,  agi  ^.^^^  ^^^  ^  supersede  the  wage  system,  by  the  in- 

tate,  and  educate,  with  the  view  of  a  nnal  salu-  ^j^uotion  of  a  co-operative  incUistrial  system. 

tion  of  the  labor  problem.    In  its  Declaration  20.  To  secure  lor  both  sexes  equal  pay  for  equal 

of  Principles  it  is  said :  "  We  declare  to  the  work.                  ^    ^         ^ ,  u     u               1 

wr^rM  th<&  nnr  Rinm  ura"—  21.  To  shorten  the  hours  of  labor  by  a  general  re- 

world  that  our  aims  are  ftisal  to  work  for  more  than  eight  hours. 

1.  To  make  industrial  and  moral  worth,  not  wealth,  £2.  To  pensuade  employers  to  agree  to  arbitrate  all 
the  true  standard  of  individual  and  national  greatness,  differences  which  may  anse  between  them  and  tlieir 

2.  To  aeoure  to  the  workers  the  full  enjoyment  ot  employes,  in  order  tnat  the  bonds  of  sympathy  bo- 
the  wealth  they  cieate,  sufiOcient  leisure  in  which  to  ^^een  them  may  be  strengthened  and  that  strikes  may 
develop  their  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  faculties ;  ^  rendered  unnecessary. 

all  of  the  benefits,  recreation,  and  pleasures  of  asd<>-  m,      .                   u       ^v    ^.^...IvIs.y.^^  ;«  iqsq 

ciation;  in  a  word,  to  enable  tliem  to  share  in  the  The  insurance  branch,  established  m  1882, 

gains  and  honois  of  advandng  dviiization.  and  existing  under  the  mutual-benefit  system, 

In  order  to  secure  these  results,  we  demand  at  the  fg  hq  addition  to  the  original  plan.    Its  aim  is 

hands  of  the  8trt» :                          *  t  v     a*  ♦:  to  pay  $500  at  the  death  of  a  member,  by  means 

8.  The  establishment  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statu*-  *^  f  -^  v""^"*  ""''  ^      «^««*«    tuJ^^^^-^a/. 

tict  t£S  we  may  arrive  at  a  correct  knowledge  ot  of  twenty-five-cent  assessments.  The  entrance- 

the  edncational,  moral,  and  financial  condition  of  the  fee  to  this  branch  18  $1.26  fur  those  between 

laboring  masses.  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  fifty  years. 

4.  That  the  pubUo  lands,  the  heritage  of  the  people,  -jj^q  co-operative  branch,  also  an  addition  to 

^SlJSr^.^5SSir«r^riirS."„rJS  theonginafplanof  the  order  is  intended  tor 

for  sreculativepurposea  be  taxed  to  their  fUll  value.  the  estabhshment  of  stores  upon  a  cash  basis 

6.  The  abrogation  of  all  laws  that  do  not  bear  equal-  of  trade,  and  the  co-operative  working  of  mines, 

ly  upon  capital  and  Uibor,  and  the  removal  of  unjust  factories,  etc. 

technioalitiea,  delajrs,  and  discriminations,  in  the  ad-  ^^^  person  of  good  standing  in  his  trade  or 

"T'^^r^oS*^^  calling,  who  is  not  less  than  eighteen  years  of 

and  safety  ofthoee  engaged  in  mining  and  manufaot-  age,  without  regard  to  sex,  color,  creed,  or 

uring,  bnildinf  industries,  and  for  indemnification  to  nationality,  is  eligible  to  membership  unless  he 

those  engaged  therein  for  iiyuriee  received  through  |,elongs  to  one  of  the  **  interdicted  classes,"  in 

"^^"T^hr^iuinfCinoorporation,  of  t^des-  which  are  ^*^^^,^^^°^^«r^^.^<>t«^„iSt''?^^^ 

anions,  orders*  and  such  other  as^wiations  as  maj  liquor-dealers,  or  those  deriving  benefit  from 

be  or^i^oed  by  the  working  masses  to  improve  their  the  sale  of  liquor.     Women  are  admitted  in 

condition  and  protect  tbehr  nghta.  equal  standing  with  men,  and  upon  the  same 

8.  The  ena<*nmt  of  laws  to  oomnel  corporations  to  conditions.    The  costs  of  membership  are  the 

ET^J^Tt^tr^'i^^^^^^^^  irnriv^g  ?nect^^^^  initiation  fees,  regulated  by  es^h  local  assembly 

and  Uborers  a  first  lien  upon  the  product  of  their  hk-  for  itself,  varying  from  $1  to  $25  ;  the  monthly 

bor  to  the  extent  of  their  rail  wages.  dues,  regulated  according  to  actual  needs  of  the 

».  The  abolition  of  the  contract  system  on  national,  assembly,  and  varying  from  ten  cents  to  forty 

^?£^=SlS?Uwipr«vldln.forarNt™tion  c«nt8;  and  a  sm«U  per  capita  t«  to  the  Gen- 

between  employers  and  employed,  and  to  enforce  the  eral  Assembly  of  North  America, 

deciaion  of  the  arbitrators.  Although   subject  through  the  district  as- 

11.  The  prohibition  by  law  of  the  employment  of  sembly  to  the  executive  board,  local  assemblies 

children  under  fifteen  years  of  ago  in  workshops,  i^^^^  ^j^^  power  to  **  boycott "  (to  enjoin  en 

"^r^^rShibUUle  hiring  out  of  convict-labor.  oppressor)  any  pewop  or  persons  within  their 

13.  That  a  graduated  income-tax  he  levied.  local  precinct.    When  considered   necessary. 
And  we  demand  at  the  hands  of  Congress :  the  boycott  is  "  put  on  "  through  the  publica- 

14.  - -          • -         '   - 

tea^  , 
quantity 

be  fill!  legal  tend«rn  payment  o^^                        and  offered  for  sale,  which,  through  the  manner  of 

private;  and  that  the  Government  shall  not  guarantee  production   or    otherwise,   should  not,    it  is 

or  reoognSxe  any  private  banks,  or  create  any  banking  judged,  in  the  interest  of  the  order,  be  pnr- 

^X Th^^hiterest-bearing  bonds,  bUls  of  credit,  or  chased      A  boycott,  if  found  ^fo  be  unjust  or 

Botes,  shall  never  be  iasned  by  the  Government,  but  without  good  cause,  may  be      taken  off     by 
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order  of  the  execntive  board.  A  ^^  strike  '^  risdiotion,  haying  a  Grand  Tjodge,  which  nsn- 
maj  be  ordered  by  local  assemblies;  but  to  ally  meets  annually,  composed  of  delegates 
draw  support  from  the  order  outside  of  the  from  the  subordinate  lodges  within  the  juris- 
striking  assembly  it  must  be  ^*  legiJized,"  that  diction.  The  ranks  in  the  order  are,  Fage, 
is,  the  district  assembly  must  be  notified  and  Esquire,  and  Knight,  with  additional  rank  sc- 
an investigation  made,  after  which,  if  the  ne-  quired  by  service  in  office,  as  Past  Chancellor, 
cessity  for  the  strike  is  granted  and  no  agree-  in  subordinate  lodge ;  Grand  Chancellor,  who 
ment  can  be  arrived  at,  the  strikers  are  en-  is  the  presiding  officer  in  the  Grand  Loclg<% 
titled  to  the  support  of  the  district,  and,  in  case  and  who  ranks  as  Past  Grand  ChanoeUor  alter 
of  extension  and  need,  to  that  of  the  whole  completing  his  term.  There  is  also  a  Uniform 
order  through  a  general  assessment  Rank,  attainable  only  by  members    of   the 

In  the  absence  of  direct  statistics,  semi-offi-  Knight's  Rank,  which  is  distinct  from  the  sub- 

cial  estimates  place  the  membership  of  the  or-  ordinate  lodge.    A  uniform,  with  sword,  is 

der  at  nearly  500,000.  designated  for  its  members,  and  military  drill 

KNIGHTB  OF  FTTHIASt  The  order  of  Knights  Lb  prescribed.  Subordinate  lodges  provide  for 
of  Pythias,  which,  as  set  forth  in  the  Declara-  the  payment  of  weekly  benefits  to  members  of 
tion  of  Principles  adopted  by  the  Supreme  good  standing,  in  cases  of  disability ;  and  at 
Lodge,  is  intended  **  solely  and  only  to  dissemi-  death  provision  is  made  for  a  funeral  benefit, 
nate  the  great  principles  of  Friendship,  Charity,  and  certain  allowances  to  the  widow  or  or- 
and  Benevolence,^'  with  '*  toleration  in  religion,  phans.  The  Endowment  Rank,  instituted  Pec. 
obedience  to  law,  and  loyalty  to  government,"  1,  1877,  provides  for  an  endowment  to  the 
the  object  being  *^  peace  on  earth  and  good-  families  of  deceased  membera  It  is  operated 
will  toward  man,''  was  founded  at  Abashing-  upon  a  plan  of  monthly  assessments,  which  are 
ton,  D.  C,  Feb.  19,  1864,  by  Justus  H.  Rath-  fixed  andjgraded  according  to  the  age  of  mem- 
bone,  who  had  previously  composed  a  ritual  hers.  The  power  to  create,  hold,  and  disburse 
of  a  secret  society,  which,  with  the  object  as  its  funds  is  vested  in  the  Supreme  Lodge, 
stated,  he  now  submitted  and  explained  to  the  Upon  each  $1,000  monthly  payments  are  as  fol- 
members  of  a  vocal  association,  ciJled  the  low :  Twenty-one  years,  70  cents;  thirty  years, 
Arion  Glee  Club.  This  was  approved,  an  ob-  80  cents;  forty  years,  $1.10;  fifty  years,  $1.60; 
ligation  of  secrecy  was  entered  into,  and  the  sixty  years,  $2.55.  The  costs  of  membership 
society  was  organized,  taking  its  name,  as  sug-  are  the  initiation-fees,  which  vary,  and  the  an- 
gestive  of  its  stated  principles  and  object,  from  nual  dues.  These  last  can  not  be  less  than  ten 
the  incident  related  of  the  friendship  of  Damon  cents  a  week,  but  may  be  fixed  by  the  lodge 
and  Pythias.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Dis-  at  a  higher  rate.  Full  membership  is  obtained 
trict  of  Columbia  was  organized  at  Washing-  by  "  white  males,  between  the  ages  of  twentv- 
ton,  April  8,  1864,  and  became  the  Provisional  one  and  fifty  years,  after  being  proposed  by 
Supreme  Lodge  until  Aug.  11, 1868,  when,  in  two  members,  recommended  by  an  inTestigat- 
accordance  with  the  resolution  of  a  conven-  ing  committee  as  being  of  temperate  habits, 
tion,  held  under  the  Constitution  of  said  Grand  good  moral  character,  sound  bodily  health. 
Lodge,  at  Philadelphia,  the  Supreme  Lodge,  recognizing  God  as  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the 
Kuights  of  Pythias,  was  organized  at  Wash-  universe,  and  having  been  oaUoted  for  and  ac- 
ington,  to  exercise  "  executive,  legislative,  and  cepted  as  a  Page,  proved  as  an  Esquire,  and 
judicial  functions  over  the  whole  order,"  and  charged  as  a  Knight." 

to  be  **  known  and  recognized  as  the  supreme  From  official  records  and  estimatea,  it  is 

authority  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  of  the  shown  that  in  1885  the  Supreme  Lodge  had 

world."   The  executive  officers  of  the  Supreme  supervision  over  fifty  Grand  Jurisdictions,  with 

Lodge   are:    Supreme   Chancellor,    Supreme  more  than  2,000  subordinate  lodges,   and  a 

Keeper  of  Records  and  Seal,  Supreme  Master  membership  of  more  than  160,000;  $2,000,- 

of  Exchequer  (under  bond),  Supreme  Secretary  000  was  reported  as  the  balance  in  the  treas- 

of  Endowment  Rank  (under  bond).  Major-  nries  of  the  Grand  Jurisdictions;  $4,500,000 

(reneral  of  the  Uniform  Rank,  and  Medical  as  having  been  paid  out  in  benefits  by  sub- 

Examiner-in-Chief.  ordinate  lodges ;  and  $2,500,000  as  paid  on  ao- 

Each  State,  Territory,  or  Province  is,  for  count  of  the  death  of  members  in  the  Endow- 

the  purposes  of  thi«  order,  called  a  Grand  Ju-  ment  Rank. 


LACROSSlSt  The  game  of  lacrosse — the  na-  crosier  or  bishop's  pastoral  staff.  The  game, 
tional  ball-game  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada —  as  played  by  the  North  American  Indians,  was 
is  undoubtedly  of  Indian  origin.  Origmally  it  first  seen  by  Europeans  when  the  French  ex- 
bore  difierent  names,  one  (Indian)  being  "  bag-  plored  the  territory  along  the  SL  Lawrence 
gataway."    The  name  it  now  holds  was  given  river  and  the  Great  Lakes — the  Algonquios 
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of  stuffed  skio,  and  &  bat  like  a  hickory  etiok    largely  doe.    Laoroase  was  first  played  in  Great 
Kith  a  net  of  reindeer-hide  attached  to  tlie    Britain  in  18S7.  when  Mr.  W.  B.  Johnson,  of 
cnrred  part  ot  it     The  game  was  nsed  by  the    Montreal,  took  eighteen  Indian  players,  of  the 
Indians  Dot  only  aa  a  reureation,  but  also  as  a    Oaaghnawaga  tribe,  to  EuKlaud,  where  they 
training-school  in   which    to   strengthen   tlie    eibibited  the  game  beforB  large  aBseinblages, 
mnBoiea  of  tlieir  yonng  warriors,  and  to  ac-    the  result  of  tlie  visit  being  the  organization 
custom  tbem  to  close  oombat    Lsorosse,  on    of  several  olnbs  in  England  and  Scotland,  and 
its  fnodametiUl  prineiple,  is  similar  to  the  old    now  lacrosse  is  a  regularly  adopted  game  in 
British  sports  of  "golf"  and  ''hockey,^'  <snd    the  British  Isles.     Tlie  game  was  introduced 
in  one  respect  to  foot-ball,  insamuch  aa  a  ball     into  the  United  States  several  years  afterward 
is  driven  by  the  contesting  sides  from  one  goal    through  the  medium  of  a  club  organization 
to  another:  the  aide  whose  player  flrat  throws    by  the  Mohawk  LacrOBse  Clnb  of  Troy,  and 
the  ball  from  his  croase  through  the  opposite    the  Maple-I<eaf  of  Buffalo.    In  18T0  the  first 
goal  wins  the  game,  so  many  won  games  con-    national  association  of  the  United  States  was 
stitating  a  mUoh.    Lacrosse,  however,  differs    organized,  with  Mr.  Herman  Oelrichs  as  ita 
from  Eolf  and  hockey  in  the  fact    president  and  J,  R.  Flannery  as  its  secretary. 
that  the  oroBse  or  batting-stick  is       ne  Gaaer— The  game  is  played  by  twenty- 
Dsed  not  only  to  propel  the  ball    fonr  contestant^  twelve  on  each  side,  with 
along  the  gronnd,  but  to  carry  it,    two  captains  (not  necessarily  players),  two  um- 
and  to  throw  it  from  one  end  of    pires,  one  at  each  goal,  and  a  referee.    The 
the  field  to  the  other;   while  in    twelve  players  occupy  the  foUoning  positions : 
the  old  Eni^ish  games  the  sticks    "  Goal -keeper,"  "point,"  "cover-point,"  first. 
are  need  simply  to  knock  the  ball,    second,  and  third  "  defense-fielders,"  "  oenter,'' 
Lacrosse,  as  now  played  nnder  tbe    first,  second,  and  third  "  attack-fielders,"  and 
revised  code  of  rules  of  the  Na-    "flrat home" and "home-fielderB."    Tbetwen- 
lional    Lacrosse    Associationa    of 
Oanada  and  the  United  States,  is 
a  very  different  game  from  that 
forraerlj  played  by  the  Indians, 
The  erOBse  is  different  in  shape 
and  construction,  and  the  Hze  of 
the  field  of  play  has  been  greatly 
enrtailed;  wnile  the  goals  ore  now 
distinctly  marked  out,  and  a  spe- 
cial code  of  revised  rales  affords 
ample   opportunities    for  skillful 
Tn  cwnn.    strat^O  play,  without  combina- 
tion with  the  rough  and  brutal     r 
faatnrM  of  the  original  gwne.     For  the  spec- 
tator, as  well  as  the  player,  the  intoreat  nSver 
ceases  from  the  moment  thatplay  is  called  un- 
til the  ball  passes  the  gouL    Under  the  existing 
assooiation  rales,  the  field  for  skillful  strategio 
play  in  the  game  is  wide,  its  features  being  long 
distance  and  accurate  throwing;  excellence  in 
catching  the  ball  on  tbe  "  oroase  " ;  strategy  in 
dudging  an  opponent  while  oarryiag  the  ball; 
plack  in  checking  the  advance  of  an  adversary 

toward  the  goal ;  skill  in  picking  up  tbe  ball  ^^^  sun. 
while  mnning;  sorety  in  carrying  it  while  on 
the  ran,  and  general  pedestrian  power  in  en- 
durance.    The  defense  of  the  goal  is  another    .    . 

feature  tbat  calls  for  remarkable  qaickneas  of  carry  a  erosse,  their  official  work  on  tbe  field 
si'^ht  and  judgment,  combined  with  dexterity  being  simpiy  to  "  coach  "  the  players.  At  each 
of  movement,  while  attacking  a  goal  offers  an  end  of  tbe  field  of  play  stands  a  goal,  which 
ample  field  for  strategic  play  as  well  as  physio-  conriste  of  two  posts  st  each,  six  feet  above  the 
al  ooarage.  gronnd  and  six  feet  apart. 

Looroaae  was  adopted  by  the  white  resident!)  The  field  vsries  in  length  and  width,  bnt  the 
of  Canada  neariy  forty  years  ago,  but  it  was  goals  must  not  he  nearer  to  each  other  than 
not  till  18S0  tbat  it  attained  any  degree  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  yards.  The  bnll 
popularity.  The  Montreal  Olub  was  the  first  is  made  of  spoDge-rnbber,  and  should  weigh 
organlEed.  By  1867  enough  clubs  hod  sprung  not  over  four  ounces  nor  measure  more  than 
into  eziatonce  to  start  a  national  association,  eight  inches  in  circumference.  The  theory  of 
To  Dr.  George  W.  Beers,  of  Montreal,  first  the  game  is  merely  tbat  of  each  side's  striv- 
Secretary  of  the  National  Lacrosse  Association  ing  to  send  the  ball  through  the  other's  goal, 
of  Oanoda,  the  present  success  of  lacrosse  is    and  the  side  that  does  this  tbe  moat  timea 
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within  a  specified  period  wins  the  match. 
Sometimes  a  stated  number  of  goals,  saoh  as 
best  three  out  of  five,  wios  the  match.  The 
roles  prohibit  the  balPs  being  handled  in  any 
way ;  it  mnst  be  picked  op,  carried,  and  thrown 
only  by  means  of  the  crosse.  The  plan  of  the 
field  and  the  positions  of  the  players  are  seen 
in  the  appended  diagram.  These  positions  are 
those  of  one  of  the  twelves ;  the  other  twelve 
take  up  corresponding  positions.  The  home- 
players  of  one  twelve  face  the  point-players  of 
the  other  side,  as  do  the  attaching  players  of 
one  side  the  defense  players  on  the  other,  tlie 
center  players  alone  facing  each  other. 


t_r 
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Flaylagi — ^The  referee  and  umpires  being  in 
their  places,  and  the  two  outside  field-oaptaina 
ready,  the  referee  calls  play,  and  the  game  be- 
gins. This  is  done  by  the  two  center-fielders 
*^  facing  "  for  the  ball,  which  is  placed  on  the 
ground  in  the  center  of  the  field,  and  the  game 
is  began  by  these  two  players  struggling  for 
the  possession  of  the  ball.  One  of  tnem  hav- 
ing got  it  on  his  crosse,  he  at  once  proceeds  to 
run  with  it  toward  his  opponent's  goal,  while 
the  opposing  players  strive  to  knock  the  ball 
off  his  crosse  by  striking  it  with  their  orosse- 
stioks.  If  the  mnner  finds  himself  crowded 
by  his  adversaries,  he  passes  the  ball  to  a 
player  of  his  side,  who  then  takes  his  turn  in 
running  toward  the  goal,  and,  as  soon  as  be 


gets  near  enouffh  to  it  for  a  safe  throw,  he  en- 
deavors to  send  it  between  the  goal-posts,  and, 
if  he  succeeds,  he  scores  a  goal  for  his  side. 
In  the  contest  for  the  possession  of  the  ball 
from  the  face-off,  the  striking  peculiarities  of 
the  game  are  developed  in  the  form  of  picking 
up  the  ball,  dribbling  it  along  the  ground^  toi>«- 
ing  it  from  one  player  to  another,  catching  it 
on  the  crosse,  throwing  it  swiftly  and  accu- 
rately toward  the  goal  or  from  one  end  of  the 
field  to  the  other,  dodging  the  attacks  of  op- 
ponents when  carrying  it,  checking  the  advance 
of  an  adversary  toward  your  own  goal,  and  by 
skillful  strategic  play  doing  your  utmost  to 
score  a  goal  in  the  shortest  time.  A  goal  maj 
be  scor^  within  a  minute's  play  from  the  face- 
off,  or  it  may  require  half  an  hour's  struggle. 
The  moment  a  goal  is  scored,  from  five  to  ten 
minutes'  intermission  is  allowed  if  claime<l. 
After  each  goal  is  scored,  the  contestants 
change  ends.  The  rules  for  foul  plaj  in  the 
game  are  as  follow : 

No  player  shall  grasp  an  opponent's  crosse  with  his 
hands,  hold  it  with  his  arms  or  between  his  less,  nor 
shall  any  player  more  than  six  feet  fhmi  the  hul  bold 
his  opponent's  oroeee  with  his  croiae,  run  in  trotxt  of 
him,  or  interfere  in  any  way  to  keep  him  fhim  tho 
ball  until  another  player  reaches  it. 

No  player  with  his  croese  or  otberwiae  ahall  hol<J. 
deliberately  strike  or  trip  another,  nor  piiah  with  the 
hand,  nor  wrestle  with  the  legs  so  as  to  throw  an  op- 
ponent. 

No  player  shall  hold  the  ball  in  his  croese  with  Lu 
hand  or  person,  or  lie  or  sit  on  it. 

No  player  snail  chaige  mto  another  after  be  has 
thrown  the  ball. 

The  crosse  or  square  check,  which  conaiBts  of  one 
player  charging  into  another  with  both  hands  on  the 
crosse  so  as  to  make  the  crosse  strike  the  body  of  his 
opponent,  is  strictly  forbidden. 

No  player  shall  interfere  in  an^  way  with  anolber 
who  is  in  pursuit  of  an  opponent  m  poaseaaioii  of  the 
ball.* 

"  Shoalderinff  **  is  allowed  onlv  when  the  players 
are  within  six  roet  of  the  ball,  ana  then  from  the  sido 
only.  No  player  must  under  any  circomata&cea  run 
into  or  ahoulder  an  opponent  from  behind. 

The  referee  shall  be  the  judge  of  fouls,  and  shall 
call  time  to  decide  them  only  at  the  request  of  the 
captains  or  the  men  appointea  by  them. 

when  a  foul  is  allowed  by  the  referee,  the  plsyer 
fouled  shall  have  the  option  of  a  free  '^ron^'or 
**  throw  "  from  the  place  where  the  foul  oocurrcd. 
For  this  purpose  all  players  within  ten  feet  of  sai'l 
plajrer  shall  move  away  to  that  distance,  all  others  re- 
taining their  positions.  But,  if  a  foul  is  allowed  witV 
in  twenty  yards  of  the  goal,  the  man  fouled  shall 
move  away  that  diatance  nom  goal  before  taking  the 
run  or  throw  allowed  him. 

If  a  foul  is  claimed  and  time  called,  and  the  foul 
then  not  allowed,  the  player  accused  or  fouling  6h;il] 
be  jifranted  a  fii^ee  '^  run  "  or  *'  throw  "  under  the  ooo- 
ditions  above  mentioned. 

No  player  shall  throw  his  Gfoase  at  a  player  or  at 
tlie  ball  under  any  circumstances:  and  such  action 
will  be  considered  a  *'  fouL"  Should  a  plaver  loec  his 
cro8»o  during  a  same,  he  shall  consider  himself  out 
of  play,  and  shall  not  be  aUowed  to  touch  the  ball  in 
any  way  until  he  again  reoovers  It  Kicking  the 
ball  is  absolutely  prohibited  to  playen  without  a 
crosse. 

For  deliberate  fouls  which  ocoadon  fayury  to  op- 
ponents or  affect  the  result  of  the  game,  for  the  fir«t 
offense  the  referee  shall  have  power  to  suspend  thd 
player  committing  it  for  the  rest  of  the  game  ^uA 
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mutch).    For  a  second  offense  the  referee  may  remove  sought  to  remove  all  obstrnctions  in  the  way 

mateh  ahoJ?5ifi'n  "^""^  *  ^  ^"^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  *^^  ^^^^^"^  ^'  ^""^  ^  increaae  u 
Any  player  deliberately  strikmg  another,  or  rais-  ^^^^  ^^  possible  the  number  of  owners  of  real 
ins  hu  band  to  strike,  shall  be  immediately  ruled  out  estate,  and  to  associate  the  ownership  of  the 
of  the  match.  soil  with  its  cultivation.  Not  only  have  ten- 
Lacrosse  has  made  rapid  progress  in  popu-  ftots  and  agricultural  laborers  become  owners 
larity  In  the  United  States  within  the  past  three  of  land,  but  large  numbers  of  artisans,  shop- 
years,  and  especially  in  the  great  Universities  keepers,  and  others  have  found  land  a  conven- 
iif  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton,  where  it  bids  lent  and  safe  investment  for  their  surplus  earn- 
fair  soon  to  outrival  the  game  of  foot-bcdl.  ings*  In  some  places,  particularly  where  the 
Lacrosse  has  flourished  the  past  year  in  Boston  land  is  used  chiefly  for  raising  cereals,  subdi- 
more  than  in  any  other  American  city.  In  vision  has  been  carried  so  far  as  to  make  the 
New  York  it  has  fhlly  held  its  own  with  its  introduction  of  the  best  machinery  and  meth- 
rivals  of  the  base-ball  and  cricket-flelds.  As  ods  of  husbandry  impossible,  and  in  some  coun- 
yet,  however,  American  lacrosse  teams  are  un-  tries  statesmen  have  been  making  eflbrts  to 
able  to  compete  with  the  more  experienced  guard  against  the  evils  of  excessive  subdivision, 
teams  of  Canada.  In  Denmark  and  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  sub* 
The  lacrosse  matches  for  the  several  cham-  division  has  for  some  time  been  impossible  or 

Sionships  of  1885  resulted  in  the  success  of  the  ▼ery  difficult.    While  some  evils  have  resulted 

[ontreal  Club  in  winning  the  lacrosse  cham-  from  the  new  system,  on  the  whole  the  masses 

pionshlp  qf  Canada,  that  club's  team  defeating  of  the  people  have  derived  great  social,  eoo- 

both  the  Shamrock  Club  of  Montreal  and  the  nomio,  and  political  benefits  from  this  wide 

Toronto  Club,  the  recognized  leading  exem-  distribution  among  them  of  the  ownership  of 

plars  of  the  game  in  Canada.    The  lacrosse  land  and  the  extensive  introduction  of  peasant 

championship  of  the  United  States  for  1885  proprietorship.    They  have  been  made  more 

was  won  by  the  St.  PauPs  Club  of  St.  Paul,  prosperous,  contented,  and  loyal. 

The  college  ohanipionship  in  lacrosse  was  won  UrmX  Mtelit — While  these  changes  have  been 

by  the  Harvard  Club's  team  of  Harvard  Col-  in  progress  on  the  Continent,  the  laws  and  cus- 

lege,  and  the  obampionshio  of  the  metropolitan  toms  in  England  have  favored  the  conoentra- 

distriot,  including  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  tion  of  the  ownership  of  land  among  fewer 

was  won  by  the  Metropolitan  Club  team  for  persons;  the  yoeman  farmers,  who  were  quite 

1885.    In  no  year  has  lacrosse  gained  so  much  numerous  in  the  last  century,  have  almost  dis- 

in  popularity  in  the  United  States  as  in  1885.  appeared,  and  many  of  the  large  estates  have 

LAHD  LAW&    In  most  of  the  countries  on  the  become  larger ;  very  little  of  the  land  is  cul- 

Continent  of  Europe  the  laws  regulating  the  tivated  by  the  owners;  and  it  is  commonly 

distribution,  transfer,  and  modes  of  tenure  of  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  a  tenant 

land  have  been  greatly  changed  within  the  past  to  purchase  his  holding.    This  tendency  to  the 

hundred  years.     Primogeniture,  entails,  and  concentration  of  ownership  is  due  largely  to 

settlements  have  been  abolished  or  greatJy  re-  primogeniture,  entails,  and  settlements ;  to  the 

stricted  in  their  operations ;  the  registration  trouble,  delay,  and  cost  of  investigating  titles 

of  titles  and  incumbrances  has  generally  been  and  making  transfers ;  and  to  the  social  and 

made  compnlaory ;  cheap  and  simple  methods  political  privileges  that  large  land-owners  have 

of  transfer  have  been  adopted,  and  all  restric-  enjoyed.     Many  proposals  have  been  made 

tions  on  the  sale  of  land  removed ;  feudal  dues  and  a  number  of  laws  enacted  for  the  pur- 

and  services  have  been  abolished  or  commuted ;  pose  of  unfettering  land  and  facilitating  its 

in  many  countries  large  numbers  of  tenants  sale  and  transfer,  so  that  it  might  pass  easily 

and  laborers  have  been  enabled  by  the  power  into  the  ownership  of  those  who  are  best  able 

and  credit  of  the  state  to  purchase  their  hold-  to  develop  its  utmost  capacities  for  produc- 

irjgs,  and  peasant  proprietorship  has  been  ex-  tion,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  giving  those, 

tenaively  introduced;  and,  where  land  is  still  who  cultivate  the  soil  greater  encouragement 

cultivated  by  tenants,  simple  and  equitable  re-  to  invest  money  and  labor  in  increasing  its 

lations^  based  on  contract  chiefly,  have  usually  productiveness.    The  recent  great  depression  or 

taken  the  place  of  the  old  customary  tenures,  the  agricultural  interests,  produced  by  foreign 

In  several  countries  the  laws  compel  the  dis-  competition,  poor  crops,  and  other  causes,  has 

tribution  of  at  least  a  portion  of  a  man's  prop-  increased  the  demands  for  the  reform  of  the 

erty  among  his  children.    The  French  Civil  land  laws.    The  discussion  and  legislation  on 

Code  provides  that  donations,  whether  as  gifts  this  subject  have  for  many  years  occupied  so 

inter  mto§^  or  testamentary  dispositions,  i^all  much  of  the  attention  of  English  writers  and 

not  exceed  one  half  of  the  property  of  the  do-  statesmen,  the  further  changes  proposed  are 

nator,  or  testator,  if  he  leaves  on  his  death  one  so  extensive,  and  the  interest  in  them  so  great, 

legitimate  child ;  one  third,  if  he  leaves  two;  that  a  general  survey  of  the  recent  changes  and 

one  fourth,  if  he  leaves  three  or  more ;  and  present  proposals  seems  desirable, 

that  each  child,  or  its  representatives,  shall  re-  Primogeniture  survived  the  abolition  of  mili- 

ceive  an  equal  share  of  the  remainder.    Simi-  tary  tenures  through  which  it  was  generally 

lar  provisions  are  in  force  in  a  number  of  other  introduced,  but  since  their  abolition,  owing  to 

countries.    In  general,  the  new  legislation  has  the  establishment  of  f^edom  of  testamentary 
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devises,  it  has  been  limited  to  cases  of  intes-  tail  is  of  age,  tbe  estate  may,  with  the  consent 
taoj.  The  general  custom  of  settling  land  or  of  tbe  protector  of  the  settlement,  be  sold.  In- 
disposing of  it  bj  will  has  rendered  tbe  direct  stead  of  aliening,  the  tenant  in  tail  is  likely,  in 
effects  of  primogeniture  comparatively  nnim-  consideration  of  being  provided  with  an  ade- 
portant.  Its  abolition  is,  however,  demanded  by  qunte  allowance  during  the  lifetime  of  his  fa- 
many  on  the  ground  that  it  is  '^  the  key-stone  ther,  and  for  other  reasons,  to  resettle  the  es- 
of  the  whole  system  "  by  which  land  is  tied  up,  tate,  keeping  a  life-estate  for  himself,  giving 
and  because  the  doing  away  with  it  would  pave  his  son  a  life-interest  and  an  estate  in  tail  to  bis 
the  way  for  more  successfully  attacking  the  grandson  and  others  in  succession.  Provisions 
custom  of  settling  land  from  generation  to  gen-  are  commonly  made  in  these  settlements  for 
eration  on  the  eldest  son,  and  thereby  creating  widows,  daughters,  and  the  younger  branches 
what  has  been  called  "  a  general  system  of  of  the  family,  for  improvements  and  for  the 
artificial  primogeniture.'^  Liberal  statesmen  sale  of  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  property, 
generally,  and  not  a  few  of  the  Conservatives,  When  the  settlement  makes  no  proviidon  for 
favor  its  abolition.  the  sale,  the  Court  of  Chancery  may  order  the 

JSntails, — Estates  in  tail,  established  by  the  property  to  be  sold  to  pay  off  incumbrances  or 
statute  de  donU^  were  from  the  first  regarded  for  other  reasons.  The  sale  of  settled  land  has, 
by  many  statesmen  and  writers  and  by  the  however,  always  been  a  troublesome  and  dis- 
people as  undesirable;  but,  defended  by  the  cult  transaction.  The  Settled. Estates  Act  of 
nobility  because  they  preserved  family  estates  1856  and  the  amending  acts  of  1858  and  1864 
from  forfeiture,  they  continued  practically  un-  purported  to  render  all  settled  property  capa- 
disturbed  for  more  than  two  centuries.  Then  ble  of  sale,  but  they  contained  so  many  restrio- 
the  courts  so  applied  common  recoveries  as  to  tions  and  provisos  for  guarding  all  possible  act- 
bar  entails.  A  little  later  entailed  estates  were  ual  and  contingent  interests  that  they  were 
made  liable  to  forfeiture  for  treason,  the  statute  effective  in  but  few  oases.  Additional  powers 
of  fines  was  so  construed  as  to  furnish  a  means  were  also  given  to  tenants  for  life  to  make 
for  terminating  them,  and  they  were  abridged  leases  and  borrow  money  to  make  improve- 
in  other  ways.  In  1888  fines  and  recoveries  ments,  but  none  of  these  measures  removed  the 
were  abolished,  and  tbe  tenant  for  life  was  in  obstacles  in  the  way  of  dealing  freely  with  the 
most  cases  enabled  to  bar  the  entail  by  a  deed  land  and  using  it  for  the  best  interests  of  all 
enrolled  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  But  to  pro-  parties  interested  in  it  and  of  the  public  Ao- 
tect  family  settlements,  when  under  the  same  cordingly,  the  Settied  Land  Act  (1882),  of  which 
settlement  that  creates  an  estate  in  tail  the  Lord  Cairns  was  the  author  and  chief  pro- 
parent  or  some  one  else  holds  a  life-interest,  raoter.  was  passed,  enabling  the  tenant  for  life 
the  first  tenant  in  tail  in  order  to  cut  off  the  to  sell,  or  exchange,  the  settled  land  or  anv 
entail  must  have  the  consent  of  the  tenant  for  part  of  it,  ^'  except  the  principal  mansion-house 
life,  who  is  called  the  protector  of  the  settie-  and  the  demesne  thereof  and  other  lands  nsu- 
ment.  It  is  not  possible,  therefore,  absolutely  to  ally  occupied  therewith."  He  may  also  sell 
tie  up  an  estate  by  entail  for  longer  than  the  the  principal  mansion  with  its  surroundings 
lives  of  persons  living  and  twenty- one  years  and  the  heirlooms  of  the  family,  if  he  has  the 
and  a  few  months  ^erward,  when  the  fir$>t  consent  of  the  trustees  or  an  order  of  the  court 
tenant  in  tail  will  of  course  be  of  age  and  able  The  money  derived  from  the  sale  may  be  nsed 
to  alien  the  estate.  to  pay  off  incumbrances,  or  may  be  invested  in 

SettlemenU, — By  combining  what  remains  of  land  or  in  securities  of  certain  kinds  by  the 

the  law  of  entail  with  various  principles  relat-  trustees  or  court,  according  to  the  direction  of 

ing  to  trusts,  and  by  the  aid  of  devices  for  con-  the  tenant  for  life.    The  tenant  for  life  may 

veyanoing  developed  under  the  statute  of  uses,  lease  the  settled  land,  for  building  purposes  for 

land-owners  have,  however,  been  able,  throngh  ninety-nine  years,  for  mining  for  sixty  years, 

successive  settlements,  pretty  effectually  to  tie  and  for  other  purposes  for  twenty-one  years, 

up  the  greater  part  of  the  land  in  the  country.  He  can  not  enlarge  his  own  interest  in  the  es- 

There  are  a  great  many  technicalities  connected  tate,  but  can  deal  pretty  freely  with  the  land 

with  this  system  of  strict  settlement  which  and  can  leave  the  property  wholly  or  partly  in 

custom  and  the  general  sentiment  among  the  the  form  of  money  instead  of  land.    Under  this 

land-owning  class  have  kept  up.    The  general  act  many  family  collections  of  books  and  works 

features  of  settlement  are  comparatively  sim-  of  art  and  large  quantities  of  land  have  come 

pie.    A  land-owner,  A,  wishing  to  settle  prop-  into  the  market.    Owin^  to  the  great  depres- 

erty  in  his  family,  conveys  it  to  trustees  for  sion  of  the  agricultural  mteresta,  the  land  has 

tbe  benefit  of  his  son  B,  for  life,  giving  an  es-  rarely  been  sold.    It  is  generally  agreed  that 

tate  in  tail  to  B's  oldest  son,  C,  and  to  B's  other  tbe  measure  has  pretty  thoroughly  undennmed 

sons  in  succession,  and  also,  on  tbe  failure  of  the  system  of  family  entails  and  strict  settle- 

A^s  issue,  to  his  younger  sons  in  succession,  ments  of  land,  and  that,  if  carried  out  in  the 

and,  on  the  failure  of  male  offspring,  to  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  framed,  it  will  produce 

daughters.    He  receives  back  from  the  trustees  great  changes.    Lord  Salisbury,  who  repre- 

only  a  life  interest,  and,  as  his  son  has  only  a  sents  the  Conservative  view,  recently  declared 

like  interest,  neither  of  them  can  alien  the  that    Lord  Cairns's  Act  had   gone  quite  far 

property.    When,  however,  the  first  tenant  in  enough,  that  it  had  broken  up  all  theobjecticn- 
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able  features  of  entaO,  but  still  permitted  a  and  1875  to  induce  land- owners  generally  to 
man  to  make,  by  means  of  settlements,  proper  register  their  property.  The  provisions  of 
provision  for  his  daughters  and  their  children,  these  acts  were,  however,  merely  permissive 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Liberal  and  have  been  practically  inoperative.  Nearly 
statesmen  generally  bold  that  further  legisla*  all  the  leading  statesmen  of  both  parties  are  in 
tion  is  needed  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  favor  of  compulsory  registration.  The  opposi- 
measare.  Lord  Eartington  has  said  that  the  tion  comes  f^om  conveyancers,  lawyers,  and 
act  was  excellent,  but  the  law  was  so  carefully  land-owners  that  are  unwilling  to  give  up  their 
fenced  in  by  protections  in  the  interests  of  land-  power  of  making  secret  transfers  of  or  inoum- 
owners,  and  the  legal  profession  had  interposed  brances  on  their  estates. 
so  many  obstacles  to  the  working  of  the  act,  jPVm  IVade  in  Land. — Most  of  the  advocates 
that  up  to  the  present  time  they  had  prevented  of  these  reforms  believe  that,  when  all  obsta- 
its  having  any  extensive  operation.  There  are  des  in  the  way  of  the  sale  and  transfer  of  land 
many  who  strongly  advocate  giving  the  trus-  are  removed,  many  of  the  large  estates  will  soon 
tees  a  wider  discretion  for  the  investment  of  the  be  broken  np,  and  that  the  number  of  land- 
money  obtained  from  the  sale  of  settled  land;  owners  will  be  rapidly  and  greatly  increased. 
giving  the  creditors  of  tenants  for  life  greater  Lord  Salisbury  and  some  other  Conservative 
power  to  compel  the  sale  of  settled  property ;  statesmen,  however,  hold  tJiat  the  present  tend- 
und  enabling  the.  limited  owner  to  compel  a  ency  toward  the  concentration  of  ownership 
division  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  between  is  in  a4)oordanoe  with  the  laws  of  political  econ- 
himself  and  the  reversioner,  and  permitting  the  omy,  and  that  if  the  disposal  and  transfer  of 
parent,  where  the  tenant  in  taU  is  under  ag^,  to  land  were  wholly  unfettered,  this  natural  tend* 
a[)portion  the  estate  among  his  children.  The  enoy  woidd  be  increased.  All  agree  that 
absolute  prohibition  of  entails  upon  unborn  these  reforms  would  in  many  cases  cause  land 
persons  and  upon  successions  of  living  persons  to  pass  into  the  ownership  of  those  who  would 
is  also  strongly  advocated.  Measures  that  will  have  capital  and  motives  for  more  fiilly  devel- 
Dnfetter  the  glebe-lands  and  lands  that  are  the  oping  its  productiveness  and  for  rendering  it 
basis  of  charitable  foundations,  and  facilitate  more  beneficial  to  the  country. 
their  sale  and  transfer,  have  many  advocates  State  InUrtention. — Many  of  the  Radicals 
among  statesmen  of  both  parties,  and  wocdd  urge  the  use  of  the  power  of  the  state  to  effect 
probably  prove  very  benenoial  to  clergymen  a  wider  distribution  of  land  than  is  likely  to  re* 
and  charitable  institutions,  and  bring  large  suit  from  the  removal  of  all  legal  restrictions 
quantities  of  land  into  the  ownership  of  those  and  obstacles  to  its  sale  and  transfer.  Some 
who  cultivate  it.  The  ecclesiastical  commis-  advocate  the  compulsory  distribution  of  at  least 
sioners,  convinced  that  money  invested  in  Gov-  a  part  of  a  mBxy%  estate  among  his  children, 
ernment  secnrities  brings  a  larger  and  more  While  few  have  ventured  to  aavocate  openly 
certain  income  than  that  invested  in  land,  are  the  general  nationalization  of  land,  numbers 
offering  to  sell  their  lands  to  tenants  on  favor-  favor  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  rights  of 
able  terms.  Further  legislation,  however,  seems  common  over  large  tracts  of  it.  The  appor- 
to  be  needed.  tionment  and  indosure  of  commons  was  until 
RegUtraUon. — In  the  absence  of  a  general  recently  considered  desirable  in  the  interests 
f).vstera  of  registration  for  titles  and  incum*  of  better  cultivation  and  increased  production, 
brances,  the  trouble  and  cost  of  looking  up  and  a  series  of  acts  favoring  and  regulating  it 
titles  and  making  conveyances  that  shall  guard  were  passed.  Under  the  provisions  of  these 
all  the  interests  that  may  be  affect^  by  the  acts  liu^  tracts  were  inclosed.  Of  late,  pnb- 
»^ule  of  a  settled  and  incumbered  estate  are  lie  sentiment  and  a  number  of  statutes  and  de- 
?reat  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  sale  and  trans-  cisions  of  the  courts  have  shown  a  tendency  to 
ter.  These  obstacles  are  often  more  formida-  reverse  the  former  policy  by  preventing  fur- 
V>le  in  the  case  of  small  properties,  where  the  ther  indosures,  and  restoring  some  of  the  lands 
titles  are  apt  to  be  more  uncertain,  than  those  that  have  been  inclosed  without  clearly  prov- 
of  large  estates.  The  proof  of  title  was  some-  able  legal  right.  Mr.  OoUings  recently  intro- 
what  simplified  by  the  Prescription  Act  of  1832  dnoed  into  Parliament  a  bill  providing  for  the 
and  the  Real  Property  Limitation  Acts  of  1888  restoration  of  commons  that  had  been  unlaw* 
and  1874,  but  the  work  of  making  an  abstract  fully  inclosed,  and  requiring  any  one,  who 
of  title  is  in  many  cases  still  dittioult,  tedious,  and  within  the  past  fifty  years  had  acquired  or  in- 
costly.  The  Oonveyancing  and  Law  of  Property  closed  any  wayside  or  common  land,  to  show 
Act  (1881),  the  Solicitors*  Remuneration  Act  that  he  or  his  predecessors  had  acquired  or  in- 
(1B81),  and  the  supplementary  act  passed  a  closed  it  lawfully.  In  this  way  the  advocates 
year  later,  somewhat  abridged  the  required  of  restoration  hope  to  compel  private  owners 
length  of  deeds,  and  reduced  the  necessary  cost  to  open  many  parcels  of  land  of  a  greater  or 
of  their  preparation.  It  is  obvious,  however,  less  extent  for  the  common  use  of  small  ten- 
X  bat  the  transfer  of  land  can  not  be  made  sim-  ants  and  laborers.  The  land-owners  claim  that, 
pie  and  inexpensive  without  a  general  system  even  where  one^s  title  is  good,  it  would  often 
of  registration.  Local  registries  have  long  be  extremely  difficult  to  go  back  fifty  years 
been  in  use  in  Torksliire  and  Middlesex,  and  at-  and  prove  it,  and  that  such  an  act  would  in- 
tempts  were  made  onder  acta  passed  in  1862  crease  Uie  cost  of  transferring  land,  for  it  would 
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throw  Buspioion  on  maDj  titles  and  make  addi-  ers  are  paid  fair  prices  for  their  interesto.    A 

tional  investigation  necessary  wlieu  the  lands  fair  price  would  not  be  the  potential  value 

were  about  to  be  sold.  of  the  land — in  view  of  the  possibility  of  its 

Parliament  has  made  many  attempta  by  lo-  use  for  building  or  other  lacrative  pQrf>o!'e?< 
cal  and  general  acts  to  secure  suitable  dwell-  plus  the  allowance  often  per  cent  for  coiupul- 
ings  and  allotments  of  land  for  artisans  and  sorysale,  allowances  for  severance,  etc.,  accord- 
laborers.  The  local  authorities  have  in  some  ing  to  methods  now  used  for  fixing  the  price  of 
cases  been  given  power  to  acquire  by  compul-  laud  acquired  by  compulsory  purchase— but  it& 
Bory  purchase  land  for  this  and  other  sanitary  present  value  for  agricultural  purposes.  Maoy 
purposes.  Owing  to  various  limitations  and  of  the  Conservatives  and  some  of  the  moder- 
restrictions,  however,  comparatively  little  has  ate  Liberals  are  strongly  opposed  to  these  pro> 
been  done  under  these  acts.  At  the  iHSt  ses-  posals,  claiming  that  compulsory  purcba>i€  at 
sion  of  Parliament  a  measure  of  considerably  prices  fixed  by  local  authorities,  or  the  courts 
wider  scope,  *^  The  Housing  of  the  Working  would  be  unjust  to  the  present  ownera,  that 
Glasses  Act,"  was  passed.  This  act  enables  lo-  the  possibility  of  such  purchase  io  any  c&h: 
cal  authorities,  eitberin  town  or  country,  where  would  depreciate  the  value  of  land  and  div 
additional  house  accommodation  is  shown  to  be  courage  improvements,  that  the  measure  would 
necessary,  to  acquire,  with  the  consent  of  the  greatly  increase  local  taxation,  and  open  tht^ 
local  government  board,  land  by  compulsory  door  for  a  vast  amount  of  p9litical  favoriti^m 
purchase,  if  necessary,  and  build  cottages,  al-  and  corruption,  and  that  the  new  owners,  haiu- 
lotting  to  each  not  more  than  half  an  acre  of  pered  by  many  conditions  and  restrictions,  and 
garden-ground,  and  letting  them  to  laborers,  often  without  capital,  could  not  compete  wiib 
The  powers  confeiTed  are  carefully  guarded,  the  large  farmers,  possessed  of  good  fannirxg 
and  the  danger  of  increased  local  taxation  will,  machinery,  stock,  capital  and  experi^ice.  Tiitr 
it  is  thought,  prevent  the  excessive  purchase  moderate  Liberals  generally  seem  to  agree  with 
of  land  and  building  of  cottages.  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  the  legislature  has  an  ud- 

'^  The  Yeoman  and  Small  Holdings  Act,**  doubted  right  to  expropriate  every  landlord  in 

drawn  up  by  Mr.  Jesse  OoUings,  Robert  Reid,  the  country  if  the  public  interest  demands  it, 

Mr.  Broadhurst,  and  others,  and  introduced  but  question  the  present  expediency  of  exteo- 

into  Parliament  at  its  last  session,  proposes  to  sive  compulsory  purchase,  and  the  general  div 

empower  local  authorities  to  purchase  land  tribution  of  land  by  state  aid,  and  are  oppoRU 

oompulsorily,  if  necessary,  and  resell  it  in  to  compelling  landlords  to  sell  at  prices  tint 

holdings  of  not  more  than  thirty  acres  each,  would  not  be  a  full  compensation  for  tbtrir 

advancing  three   fourths   of    the   purchase-  rights  and  interests.    The  question  was  mud 

money.     The  tenant  may  repay  one  third  of  discussed  during  the  recent  parliamentary  eltn- 

the  loan,  but  the  balance  must  remain,  and  tion  campaign,  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  bis  fol- 

the  interest  will  be  a  perpetual  rent  charge  on  lowers  advocating  compulsory  purchase  on  an 

the  holding.    The  local  authorities  may  expend,  extensive  scale,  and  at  fair  prices  for  agricult- 

or  loan  to  the  tenants,  money  for  making  im-  ural  purposes,  of  land  to  be  resold  or  let  to 

provements  on  these  small  farms,  over  which  agricultural  and  other  laborers,  the  Conberva- 

they  are  to  exercise  rather  strict  control,  tak-  tives  generally  opposing  the  scheme,  and  tbe 

ing  many  of  the  powers  and  functions  of  tbe  moderate  Liberals  opposing  it,  or  giving  it  n 

landlords.    When  the  tenant  of  a  holding  of  qualified  assent    Mr.  Gladstone  has  declart^l 

less  than  150  acres  agrees  with  the  landlord  himself  in  favor  of  providing,  before  resorting' 

for  its  purchase,  the  local  authorities  may  ad-  to  compulsory  purchase.  f(»r  the  sale  of  tbe 

vanoe  him  two  thirds  of  the  purchase-money,  many  large  tracts  of  land  held  by  the  Chnn-h, 

The  Government  will  supply  tne  local  authori-  universities,  colleges,  hospitala,  and  other  cLar- 

ties  with  funds  for  these  purposes  at  a  low  rate  itable  institutions,  in  such  small  parcels,  and 

of  interest.    It  is  claimea  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  such  terms  as  to  payments,  that  many  shjuU 

and  his  followers  that  the  interests  of  the  coun-  tenants  and  laborers  may  become  purchasers, 

try  and  people  demand  the  wider  distribution  Landlord  and  Tenant, — In  theory,  all  tie 

of  land  and  the  general  introduction  of  yeoman  land  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  still  held  of  tiu* 

and  peasant  proprietors,  that  the  state  appro-  Crown,  and  even  the  owners  in  fee  simple  ^rc 

priates  large  sums  of  money  for  public  improve-  only  tenants.    The  word  landlord  has,  how- 

ments,  and  that  it  takes  land  by  compulsory  ever,  come  to  be  applied  in  common  usage  to 

process,  or  pennits  local  authorities,  railroads,  the  man  who  lets,  and  tenant  to  the  one  « ]:o 

and  other  corporations  to  take  it,  for  the  bene-  hires,  land  for  a  limited  time.    Since  nearly  all 

fit  of  the  public,  and  that  therefore  the  Gov-  the  land  in  the  country  that  is  under  cnltivc- 

ernment  has  a  right  to  require  the  present  tion  is  cultivated  by  tenants,  the  law  of  lacu- 

owners  to  sell  their  land  at  a  fair  price  where  lord  and  tenant  is  of  great  importance.    Wlnio 

the  interests  of  the  people  demand  it,  and  there  are  leases  of  land  for  long  terms  of  ye£r:>. 

ought  to  aid  the  purchasers  with  its  credit,  most  of  the  tenancies  are  from  year  to  yenr. 

The  land  belonged  originally  to  the  people  in  many  of  them  practically  continuing  for  lone 

common ;  in  theory  it  is  still  held  of  the  state,  periods.    The  tendency  of  legislation  in  rei  ei  t 

which  may  justly  resume  possession  of  it,  if  the  years  has  been  to  increase  the  rights  of  tlv 

interests  of  the  public  demand  it  and  the  own-  tenant,  and  encourage  him  to  invest  money  slU 
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f abor  in  making  improvements  and  in  render-  each  award  mnst  specify  *^  the  several  improve- 
ing  the  soil  more  prodactive.  Long  ago  the  ments,  acta,  and  things*'  for  which  oompensa- 
law  gave  the  tenant  at  will  the  right  to  retam  tion  is  awarded.  Most  of  the  provisions  of  the 
and  harvest  the  crop  that  be  had  sown  but  act  can  not  be  avoided  bj  notice  or  by  contract, 
not  yet  reaped  when  he  left  the  holding,  in  or-  This  legislation  has  gone  very  far  in  the  direo- 
der  that  he  might  not  lo:»e  the  jnst  frait  of  tion  of  completing  the  revolution  of  the  old 
his  seed  and  labor.  In  time  it  extended  the  law  of  flztares.  The  landlord's  right  of  dis- 
tenant*8  right  somewhat,  and  presumed  that,  tress  was  abridged  by  the  act,  and  he  can  now 
when  he  had  paid  rent  and  no  term  was  spe-  distrain  for  only  one  instead  of  six  years'  rent 
cified,  the  tenancy  was  not  a  tenancy  at  will,  as  formerly.  The  rights  of  the  landlord  have 
but  flrom  year  to  year,  and,  that  the  tenant  been  restricted  by  other  measures.  The  Ground- 
might  not  be  put  to  loss  or  inconvenience  by  Game  Act  (1880)  gives  the  tenant  the  concur- 
the  sndden  termination  of  his  tenancy,  required  rent  and  inalienable  right  to  kill  all  the  ground- 
the  landlord  who  wished  to  resume  possession  game  on  bis  holding,  and  any  contract  waiving 
of  the  holding  to  give  him  six  months'  notice  that  right  is  incapable  of  enforcement  at  law. 
to  quit.  The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  of  1888  There  are,  however,  demands  for  additional 
made  twelve  months'  notice  necessary.  The  legislation  that  will  still  further  guard  and  in- 
old  law.  as  laid  down  in  the  statute  of  Glonces-  crease  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  tenant 
ter,  declared  that  whatever  was  affixed  to  the  and  limit  those  of  the  landlord.  Among  these 
soil  was  for  legal  purposes  a  part  of  it,  and  the  are  the  abolition  of  the  right  of  distress,  and 
property  of  the  Inndlord.  Contract  and  cus-  the  giving  of  fuller  security  for  labor  and 
torn,  however,  sometimes  gave  the  tenant  his  money  invested  by  the  tenant  in  improvements, 
fixtures,  and  he  waa  in  time  allowed  by  law  to  That  the  tenant  may  be  encouraged  to  adopt 
remove  all  fixtures  set  up  for  purposes  of  trade,  the  best  methods  of  farming'  and  develop  the 
then  to  remove  buildings  or  machinery  erectea  utmost  capacities  of  the  soil,  it  is  daimea  that 
with  the  consent  of  the  landlord,  and  later  to  any  work  or  operation,  including  the  results  of 
take  away  engines,  machinery,  and  some  other  good  farming,  which  adds  to  the  letting  value 
fixtures  erected  without  the  landlord's  consent,  of  the  holding,  should  be  included  in  the  im- 
Tbe  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  of  1888  allows  provements  for  which  he  has  an  inalienable 
him  to  remove  engines,  machinery,  and  other  right  to  compensation,  and,  that  the  landlord 
fixtures,  and  buildings  that  have  not  been  may  not  appropriate  any  of  the  value  of  these 
erected  instead  of  other  buildings  or  in  pursu-  improvements  by  arbitrarily  increasing  the 
ance  or  contravention  of  the  contract,  and  for  rent,  iudicial  rents  are  necessary.  The  Farm- 
which  he  is  not  entitled  to  compensation  und6r  ers'  Alliances  of  England  and  Scotland  have 
the  act  or  otherwise.  In  some  parts  of  the  undertaken  to  secure  for  the  tenant-farmers 
country,  in  order  to  encourage  the  tenant  to  of  both  countries  full  compensation  for  all  im- 
adopt  the  best  methods  of  farming  and  increase  provements,  fixed  rents,  and  free  sales  of  their 
the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  it  became  cus*  interests,  and  a  bill  for  these  purposes  was  in- 
tomary  to  pay  him  on  leaving  his  holding  com*  troduced  into  Parliament  at  its  last  session, 
pensation  for  what  remained  of  certain  other  The  landlords  strongly  object  to  this  system  of 
kinds  of  improvements  which  he  had  made  on  dual  ownership,  which  would  greatly  restrict 
or  in  the  soil.  The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  their  rights,  depreciate  the  value  of  their  prop- 
of  1875  undertook  to  give  him  a  legal  right  to  erty,  and  discourage  their  in  vesting  more  money 
compensation  for  some  of  these  unexhausted  in  land  or  in  improvements,  while  many  states- 
improvements  ;  but  the  provisions  of  the  act  men  oppose  it  on  similar  grounds,  and  because 
could  be  avoided  by  notice  from  either  landlord  it  would  interfere  so  much  with  the  long-reo- 
or  tenant,  and  they  were  for  that  reason  prao-  ognized  rights  of  property,  and  lead  to  num- 
tically  inoperative.  The  demand  for  a  measure  berless  legal  controversies  on  account  of  the 
that  could  not  be  avoided  in  this  way  led  Par-  difficulty  of  properly  guarding  the  rights  and 
liament  to  pass  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  interests  of  both  parties.  The  question  whether 
of  1883.  This  act  gives  the  tenant  on  quitting  the  sums  of  money  that  such  a  measure  would 
his  holding  the  right  to  compensation  for  im-  prevent  the  landlord  from  investing  in  im- 
provements of  a  permanent  character,  such  as  provements  would  be  more  than  oonnterbal- 
bnildings,  fences,  bridges,  roads,  orchards,  per-  anced  by  the  money  and  labor  it  would  lead 
rnanent  pastures,  the  reclamation  of  waste  the  tenant  to  invest  in  such  improvements  has 
land,  and  water- works,  if  made  with  the  con-  been  much  discussed. 

«ent  of  the  landlord ;  for  drainage,  if  made  Irdaiid* — In  Ireland  the  laws  relating  to  the 

after  the  landlord  has  refused  to  make  it;  and  ownership,  transfer,  and  descent  of  land,  are 

f  f.»r  several  other   classes  of   improvements  practically  the  same  as  the  English  laws,  and 

mostly  applications  of  fertilizers,  whether  made  reforms  similar  to  those  already  described  have 

vrith  or  without  the  consent  of  the  landlord,  been  advocated.    To  facilitate  the  sale  of  in- 

Compensation  is  fixed  by  agreement,  arbitra-  cumbered  property,  the  Incumbered  Estates 

t'lotL,  or  the  court,  on  the  basis  of  the  value  of  Court  was  established  in  1848,  with  power  to 

the  improvements  to  an  incoming  tenant.    No  order,  on  the  petition  of  the  creditors,  the  sale 

compensation  is  given  for  **  what  is  Justly  due  of  an  incumbered  estate,  and  give  a  simple, 

to  the  inherent  capabilities  of  the  soil,"  and  indefeasible  titie ;  aU  statutes,  settlements,  and 
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ooyenants,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  to  stand  for  fifteen  years,  and  Mcuring  com- 

It  is  estimated  that  about  one  fifth  of  the  land  pensation  for  improvements  and  compen^i- 

of  Ireland  has  been  sold  through  the  operations  tion  for  disturbance  on  a  more  liberal  scale 

of  this  and  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  to  which  than  its  predecessor.     Fair  rents  may  also  be 

its  proceedings  were  transferred.  fixed  by  the  court,  or  the  landlord  and  tenant 

Landlord  and' Tenant, — The  English  law  of  may  file  an  agreement  fixing  a  fair  rent  to 

landlord  and  tenant  was  somewhat  modified  in  stand  for  fifteen  years.    The  tenant  thus  has 

its  application  to  Irelimd,  and,  until  recently,  fixity  of  tenure,  fair  rent,  and  freedom  to  ^11 

commonly  in  the  interest  of  the  landlord.    The  his  interests.    No  increase  of  rent  is  allowed 

Irish  tenant  has,  however,  regularly  claimed  on  improvements  made  by  the  tenant  or  bis 

the  right,  originating  in  the  old  communal  predecessor  in  title  unless  they  have  been  paid 

system,  to   the   uninterrupted    possession  of  for  by  the  landlord  or  his  predecessor  in  title. 

his  holding  and  to  the  value  of  the.  improve-  There  was  much  discussion  in  regard  to  the 

ments  that  he  and  his  predecessors  have  made,  definition  of  improvements,  and  the  Irish  Coart 

These  tenants'  interests  were  not,  however,  of  Appeals,  in  the  case  of  Adams  m.  Dun- 

until  recently  secured  by  law,  nor,  except  in  seath,  decided,  much  to  the  disappointmeDt  of 

Ulster,   by  any  well-detined  and  established  many  of  the  tenants,  that  improvements  me&ct 

custom.    In  Ulster  custom  permitted  the  ten-  "  improvement  works,"  and  not  tlie  increa.^^d 

ant  on  leaving  his  holding  to  sell  his  interests,  value  of  the  holding  in  consequence  of  the 

and  commonly  secured  him  against  such  an  improvements.     Something   like    a  hundred 

increase  of  rent  as  should  greatly  diminish  their  thousand  fair  rents  have  been  fixed  by  the 

value.    In  the  other  provinces  also  the  tenant's  Land  Oommission,  and  perhaps  an  equal  nam- 

interests  were  often  openly  or  tacitly  recog-  ber  by  the  courts  or  by  agreement.    The  new 

nized.    Their  value,  however,  in  these  prov-  rents  are  on  the  average  about  20  per  ceDt. 

inoes  depended  largely  on  the  generosity  and  lower  than  the  old  ones.    A  slender  crop  and 

forbearance  of  the  landlord.    Local  custom,  very  low  prices  for  agricultural  produce  in 

public  opinion,  and  the  fear  of  disturbance,  1885  made  it  impossible  for  some  and  very  dif- 

often  checked  landlords  who  were  disposed  to  ficult  for  many  tenants  to  pay  their  rents,  and 

exercise  their  full  legal  rights.    The  poverty  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  there  were  nev 

of  the  tenant,  the  smallness  of  his  holding,  and  agitations  and  demands  for  from  20  to  50  per 

the  absences  of  industries  other  than  farming,  cent,  reductions.    When  the  reductions  have 

.  often  increased  the  difficulties  of  his  position,  been  refused  and  attempts  made  to  enforce  full 

The  Land  Act  of  1860  undertook  to  simplify  the  payment,  boycotting  and  agrarian  crimes  Lave 

complicated  relations  of  landlord  ana  tenant  b^ome  common. 

and  place  them  on  the  basis  of  contract.    The  There  has  been  much  dissati^action  with 

tenants  complained  that  its  principal  effect  was  the  exclusion  of  tenants  of  town  parks  and  of 

to  simplify  tne  process  by  which  they  could  be  most  leaseholders  from  the  benefits  of  the  act 

turned  out,  and  that  it  was  a  fruitful  source  of  and  many  Irishmen  and  not  a  few  EngllsbineD 

rent-raising  and  eviction.    To  allay  the  discon-  strongly  advocate  the  extension  of  the  provis- 

tent  the  Land  Act  of  1870  was  passed,  making  ions  of  the  measure  to  these  classes  of  tenanH 

the  Ulster  tenant-right  legally  binding  on  es-  who  are  said  to  number  about  a  hundred  thoo- 

tates  on  which  it  had  been  observed,  and  pro*  sand.    Many  of  the  tenants  and  land  reformers 

▼iding  that  the  tenant  who  left  his  holding  have  urged  that  a  much  more  liberal  interpre- 

voluntarily  should  have  compensation  for  his  tation  ought  to  be  given  to  the  term  improve- 

improvements,  and  the  tenant  who  was  tamed  ments  than  the  act,  according  to  the  deci^^ion 

out,  except  for  non-payment  of  rent  or  breach  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  gives.    It  is  clainii'd 

of  contract,  should  have  both  compensation  for  by  many  that  all  tne  differenoe  between  the 

his  improvements  and  damages  or  compensa-  value  of  the  land  in  an  entirely  unimproved 

tion  for  disturbance.   The  landlord  could,  how-  condition  and  its  present  value  is  due  solelr  to 

ever,  so  increase  the  rent  that  the  tenant,  un-  the  labor  and  capital  of  the  tenant,  and  that 

able  to  pay  it,  would  be  forced  to  leave  the  *'  improvements  "  ought  to  include  all  this  dif- 

holding  without  compensation  for  disturbance,  ference.     They  would  give  the  tensnt  both 

Evictions  commonly  occurred  for  non-payment  ^'  what  is  due  to  the  inherent  capabilities  of  the 

of  rent  or  idleged  breach  of  contract,  and  many  soil "  and  "  the  unearned  increment."    Others, 

tenants,  when  crops  were  poor  and  rents  high,  without  going  so  far,  would  include  good  meth- 

fell  hopelessly  m  arrears,  and  were  liable  to  be  ods  of  farming  and  other  specifio  items  in 

turned  out.    The  poor  crops  of  1877, 1878,  and  *'  improvements." 

1879,  filled  the  country  with  excitement  and  Peasant  jProprieeon.— Several  efforts  bAve 
alarm,  and  the  attempts  of  some  of  the  land*  been  made  by  the  Government  to  enable  Iri^b 
lords  to  evict  tenants  for  non-payment  of  rent  tenants  to  purchase  their  holdings.  By  the 
led  to  the  Land-League  war  against  landlords  Irish  Church  Disestablishment  Act,  tenants  of 
and  high  rents.  The  Land  Act  of  1881  is  in-  church-lands  were  given  the  first  right  to  por- 
tended to  provide  a  remedy  for  grievances  of  the  chase  their  holdings,  paying  one  fourth  of  the 
tenants  by  sJlowing  them  to  sell  their  interests  purchase-^money  down,  and  the  remainder  with 
for  the  best  price  l£ey  can  get  for  them,  estab-  4  per  cent,  interest  in  naif-yearly  payments  ei- 
lishing  the  I^d  Oommission  to  fix  a  fair  rent  tending  through  thirty-two  yeara.    Under  the^^ 
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provisions  several  thousand  holdings  were  pur-  The  agreements  thns  far  made  to  parohase 
chased  by  their  oocapants,  who  are  now,  as  a  have  fixed  the  price  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
rule,  more  oontented  and  prosperous  than  their  years'  parohase  of  the  rent.    At  the  latter 
tenant  neighbors.    The  parohase  or   Bright  rate  the  annual  repayments  and  the  additional 
clauses  of  the  Land  Act  of  1870  provided  that  taxes  which  the  pnrchaser  woald  have  to  pay 
the  Board  of  Public  Works  might  advance  the  as  owner  would  be  somewhat  less  than  the 
tenant  that  purchased  his  holding  two  thirds  present  rent,  while  at  the  former  price  the  dif- 
of  the  purchase-money.    This  loan,  with  inter-  ference  would  be  very  considerable. 
est,  was  repayable  in  annual  payments  extend-  The  dual  ownership  established  on  a  legal 
ing  through  thirty-five  years.     It  was,  how«  basis  by  the  Land  Act  of  1881  has  many  ob- 
e?er,  diflSoult  in  most  cases  for  a  tenant  to  jectionable  features,  and  has  commonly  been 
come  to  an  agreement  with  his  landlord  for  regarded  as  a  temporary  expedient,  to  be  fol- 
the  sale  of  a  single  holding,  to  raise  one  third  lowed  by  legislation  that  will  ultimately  result, 
of  the  purchase-money  at  the  start,  and  to  give  as  did  the  new  legislation  on  the  Continent,  in 
the  board  satisfactory  security  for  the  loan,  transforming   the  great  minority  of  tenants 
Besides,  the  expense  of  looking  up  the  titles  into  owners  of  their  holdings,  and  the  general 
and  making  surveys,  maps,  and  transfers  was  intro<laction  of  peasant  proprietorship, 
often  very  great,  amounting,  in  the  case  of  Ldboren^  Gardens,  —  The  condition  of  the 
small  holdings,  to  20  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  Irish    agricultural    laborers    has   long    been 
valae  of  the  land.    These  and  other  causes  wretched.    To  relieve  them,  Parliament  has 
prevented  the  extensive  operation  of  the  act.  g^ven  the  sanitary  authorities  power  to  com- 
Less  than  1,000  tenants  purchased  under  these  pel  land-owners  to  make  allotments,  to  ac- 
provisions.    The  Land  Act  of  1881  provided  quire  land  by  agreement  or  compulBory  pur- 
that  the  Land  Oommission  might,  if  satisfied  chase  and  build  cottages,  and  by  the  Laborers* 
with  the  security,  advance  three  foarths  of  Act  (1885)  to  compel  land-owners  to  lease  land 
the  purohaae-money,  to  be  repaid  by  an  an-  for  ninety-nine  ^nsara  at  rents  fixed  by  agree- 
naity  of  five  pounds  per  hunored  for  thirty-  ment^  arbitration,  or  the  court.    Half -acre  lota 
five  years.     Many  of  the  tenants  were  unable  of  this  land  may  be  used  as  sites  on  which  the 
to  raise  one  fourth  of  the  purchase-money  and  authorities  may  build  cottages,  or  they  may  be 
to  give  satisfactory  security  for  the  loan.   Most  attached  to  existing  cottages.    The  Local  Gov- 
of  those  who  were  able  to  purchase,  with  se-  emment  Board  must  approve  of  the  plans  of 
carity  of  tenure,  and  rents  reduced  and  fixed,  the  sanitary  authorities^  and  in  some  cases  an 
preferred  to  wait  for  the  lower  prices  which  appeal  lies  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  his  Conn- 
they  expected  to  result  from  further  agitation^  ciL    The  power  conferred  on  the  local  authori- 
raiher  than  pay  so  large  a  sum  down,  and  a  ties  is,  however,  very  extensive, 
snm  each  year  for  thirty -five  years  larger  SMtluda — ^The  Scottish  laws  and  customs  re- 
than  their  annual  rent.    Very  few  purchased,  lating  to  primogeniture,  entail,  and  settlement 
Meautime  the  low  prices  of  agricultural  prod-  are  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  ^iglish, 
Qce,  the  efifects  of  the  operations  of  the  Land  and  changes  in  them  are  advocated  similar  to 
Commission  in  cutting  down  the  landlords*  in-  those  that  are  brought  forward  by  English 
comes  from  their  estates,  and  the  prospect  of  land-reformers.    In  Scotland,  however,  a  suc- 
fortber  enoroaohments  on  the  rights  and  in-  oessful  system  of  compulsory  registration  has 
conies  of  land-owners,  made  land  in  Ireland  been  established.    The  English  law  of  landlord 
practically  unsalable,  and  landlords  who  were  and  tenant,  with  some  important  modifications, 
deeply  in  debt  and  their  creditors  were  often  is  also  in  force,  and  many  of  the  recent  changes 
pot  to  great  inconvenience.    No  one  would  in  this  law  apply  to  Scotland, 
venture  to  buy  land  for  investment  or  specu-  The  Orofim. — ^The  condition  of  the  small 
latioQ.    The  tenants  seemed  to  be  the  only  fiarmers  of  the  Highlands  and  islands  of  Scot- 
class  of  persons  who  could  buy  it  without  run-  land  has  for  many  years  attracted  the  atten- 
ning  great  risks  from  future  agitation  and  legis-  tion  of  the  Government,  and  recently  great 
lation,  and  there  was  a  general  agreement  that  efforts  have  been  made  to  have  their  claims 
something  must  be  done  to  persuade  and  enable  recognized  by  law.    The  crofters  claim  a  right 
them  to  purchase  theur  boldmgs.    Accordingly,  to  security  of  tenure,  to  rents  fixed  by  a  land- 
Pariiament  at  its  last  session  passed  the  Irish  court,  and  to  the  use  of  more  land  for  enlarg- 
Land  Purchase  Act,  providing  for  the  loan  by  ing  their  holdings,  making  new  holdings,  and 
the  Land  Gommission  of  the  entire  amount  ot  increasing  the  common  pastures.    They  base 
parcbaae-raoney  at  4  per  cent.,  and  extending  these  claims  on  certain  ancient  rights  to  the 
the  period  of  repayment  from  thirty-five  to  land,  enjoyed  by  their  ancestors  under  the  old 
forty-nine  years.    To  secure  the  Government  communal  system,  and  afterward  recognized 
against  loss  through  the  bankruptcy  of  the  more  or  less  generally  by  custom.    The  clan 
tenant,  one  fifth  of  the  purchase-money  will  be  organizations  were  abolished  in  1745,  and  the 
retained  antil  the  tenant  has  paid  a  like  sum.  chiefs  converted  into  landlords  and  invested 
While  only  £6,000,000  have  been  appropriated  with  the  fee  simple  of  the  land.     But  the 
by  Parliament  for  loans,  there  is  little  doubt  tenant  was  generally  allowed  to  live  on  his 
that  additional  sums  will  be  set  apart  for  that  holding  without  interruption,  and  the  old  rights 
purpose  if  there  is  a  demand  for  advances,  of  common  were  respected.    There  was  some- 
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times,  however,  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  process  and  at  rents  fixed  hj  arbitration,  and 
landlords  to  insist  upon  their  fall  legal  rights,  that  the  state  advance  money  to  improve  new 
Early  in  this  centnry  sheep-farming  on  a  large  townships  formed  with  the  consent  of  the  pro- 
scale  was  fonnd  to  be  profitable,  and  large  areas  prietors.  In  this  way.  it  is  urged,  the  crofters' 
of  glen  and  mountain  were  cleared  of  their  claims  may  be  secared  to  them,  and  the  land, 
population  and  converted  into  sheep  -  farms,  instead  of  being  given  np  to  sheep  and  deer, 
The  crofters,  compelled  to  give  np  large  tracts  wiU  be  used  to  support  men.  It  is  argued,  on 
of  mountain  common  pasture,  and  their  small  the  other  hand,  that  these  proposals  interfere 
holdings  in  the  straths  and  glens  lower  on  far  too  much  with  the  rights  of  property,  and 
the  mountains,  were  in  some  cases  given  new  that,  since  the  crofters  belong  to  a  bygone  age, 
crofts,  commonly  nearer  the  sea,  where  oppor-  even  if  aided  in  this  way,  they  will  not  in  tht  ir 
tunities  for  fishing  and  kelp-gathering  were  in  poverty,  and  with  an  unfriendly  soil  and  cli- 
a  measure  a  compensation  for  the  diminution  mate,  be  able  to  compete  with  large  fannen>, 
of  the  right  to  common  pastures ;  in  other  cases,  who  are  in  much  more  favorable  circumstances, 
left  to  themselves,  they  were  allowed  to  share  The  landlords  themselves  have  offered  in  cer- 
the  already  too  small  holdings  of  their  more  tain  cases  to  grant  leases,  to  give  crofters  tlie 
fortanate  brethren,  or  they  joined  the  army  of  use  of  more  land,  and  to  reduce  rents,  but  tbe&e 
cotters  and  squatters,  or  sought  new  homes  in  offers  are  unsatisfactory  to  the  crofters,  be- 
the  cities  and  lowlands  of  the  south  or  abroad,  cause  they  do  not  go  far  enough,  and  do  not 
lliese  *^  clearances "  produced  great  indigna-  have  the  binding  force  of  law.  The  Crofters^ 
tion  among  the  crofters,  who  dung  tenacious-  Bill,  which  was  introduced  into  Parliament  at 
ly  to  the  cottages  that  they  or  Uieir  ances-  its  last  session  by  the  Liberals,  and  which  pro- 
tors  had  built,  and  to  the  holdings  that  their  posed  to  give  some  of  the  crofters  secnrity  of 
families  had  cultivated  often  for  generations,  tenure,  fixed  rents,  and  compensation  for  im- 
Lately,  sheep-farming  has  become  much  less  provements,  and  that  the  Government  should 
profitable,  but  the  interest  in  deer-hunting  has  advance  money  for  stocking  and  improving  en- 
increased,  and  large  tracts,  amounting  alto*  larged  or  new  holdings,  was  likewise  nnsatis- 
gether  to  nearly  2,000,000  acres,  have  been  factory,  because  its  provisions  were  great  ir 
turned  into  deer-forests.  Much  of  this  land  is  limited  and  restricted,  and  it  did  not  provide 
unfit  for  agricultural  purposes,  although  por-  for  the  compulsory  enlargement  of  holdiujrs 
tions  of  it  could  be  cultivated  with  advantage,  and  pastures.  The  croft^  declare  that  no 
fmd  most  of  it  would  produce  valuable  pasture  measure  will  be  satisfactory  unless  it  gives  se- 
for  the  crofters'  stock.  For  the  past  few  years  curity  of  tenure  and  complete  tenant  right  to 
evictions  have  been  much  less  common  than  all  occupiers,  and  establishes  a  land-oourt  to 
formerly,  but  all  along  there  has  been  a  dispo-  fix  rents  for  all  Highlanders,  to  enlarge  the 
sition  on  the  part  of  proprietors  to  inclose  in  present  holdings,  and  to  form  new  crofting 
their  sheep-farms  or  deer-forests  lands  that  townships  or  separate  fieirms  whereyer  they 
were  formerly  tilled  or  pastured  by  crofters  are  wanted,  and  on  any  suitable  land, 
and  cotters.  The  poverty  of  some  of  the  India* — The  Bengal  Tenancy  Act  of  1883  es- 
crofters  m^es  their  condition  deplorable,  tablished  in  Bengtu  a  dual  ownership  of  land, 
The  landlord  has  curtailed  their  holdings  and  similar  to  that  which  the  Liah  Land  Acts 
rights  of  common,  or  they  have  subdivided  established  in  Ireland.  The  tenants  formerlj 
them  among  their  kinsmen  and  others,  until  it  had  permanent  interests,  amounting  almost  to 
would  not  be  possible  for  the  land  in  some  absolute  ownership,  bat  were  deprived  of  manj 
places  properly  to  sustain  the  population,  even  of  their  rights,  when,  under  the  administra- 
if  no  rent  were  charged.  The  condition  of  the  tion  of  Lord  Gornwallis,  the  land  was  divided 
cotters  and  squatters  is  still  worse.  Whenever  among  the  zemindars,  and  an  effort  was  made 
the  crops  are  poor,  suffering  and  hardship  must  to  assimilate  the  land  system  to  that  of  £ng- 
result.  Emigration  has  frequently  been  recom-  land.  Distress  and  suffering  resulted.  In  1679 
mended  as  a  remedy  for  this  state  of  things,  and  the  Rent  Commission  proposed  to  restore  the 
many  Highlanders  have  gone  to  other  countries  rights  which  the  tenants  originally  had.  By 
fflid  proved  excellent  citizens  every  where.  The  the  Tenancy  Act  of  1888  the  tenants  were 
Crofters'  Commission,  which  reported  in  1884,  given  inheritable  and  assignable  interests ;  they 
recommended  emigration  from  a  few  over-  have  security  of  tenure,  fixed  rents,  and  free- 
crowded  districts,  and  that  aid  be  given  the  dom  of  sale. 

fishing  industry  for  the  employment  of  some       Vilte4  StattSt — ^The  pnblic  lands  of  the  United 

of  the  surplus  population,    it  also  proposed  to  States  are  under  the  control  and  power  of  the 

place  restrictions  on  the  further  extension  of  General  Government  to  grant  and  dispose  or 

deer-forests,  and  to  require  landlords  in  certiun  as  it  sees  fit.     In  recent  years  oonaidenbie 

oases  to  grant  leases  at  rents  fixed  by  arbitra-  alarm  has  been  caused  by  the  granting  of  lar^e 

tion,  and  to  restore  lands  formerly  used  by  tracts  of  land,  amounting  altogether  to  more 

crofters  for  tillage  or  pasturage,  and  recom-  than  200,000,000  acres,  to  railroads,  and  by  the 

mended  the  reorganization  and  legal  recogni-  acquisition  of  large  tracts  by  corporations  and 

tion  of  the  crofter  township,  suggesting  that  by  capitalists,  who  are  in  some  cases  not  even 

the  occupants  of  existing  townships  have  the  citizens  of  the  country.    It  is  estimated  thflt 

power  to  acquire  more  land  by  compulsory  more  than  100,000,000  acres  of  the  lands  grant- 
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ed  to  raOroadi)  are  liable  to  f orf eitore  to  the  and  tenant  are  nsaallj  of  the  simplest  oharacter 
(royemment  on  account  of  the  non-fDifillment  and  rest  chiefly  on  the  basis  of  contract.  There 
of  the  conditions  of  the  grants,  and  Congress  is  a  constant  tendency  to  assimilate  the  laws  of 
lias  been  strongly  urged  to  declare  these  lands  real  property  more  and  more  to  those  which 
forfeited  and  open  to  settlers.  Originally  it  relate  to  personal  property,  and  which  have 
was  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  sell  the  been  derived  largely  from  the  equitable  pro- 
lands  ceded  to  it  by  the  various  States,  to  ob-  visions  of  the  dvU  law. 

tain  money  to  pay  the  debt  contracted  in  the  LITfBATIJRE|  AMEEICil,  IN  1885*    FlcttoL— 

War  for  Independence,  and  this  policy  waa  In  looking  over  the  lists  of  novels  published  in 

continued  long  after  the  debt  had  disappeared.  America,  the  first  impression  one  receives  is 

Great  quantities  of  land  came  into  the  hands  of  that  American  novelists  are  scarcely  repre- 

speculators,  and  actual  settlers  were  placed  at  sented  at  all,  so.  flooded  are  the  lists   with 

frreat  disadvantage.  By-and-by  the  various  pre-  names  of  cheap  reprints  of  English  work.  One 

emption  laws  were  enacted  in  the  interests  of  of  the  publishers  of  cheap  editions  of  foreign 

sottlera.    To  give  still  further  encouragement  books  justifies  the  practice  on  the  same  prin- 

to  those  who  wished  to  settle  on  the  land  and  ciple  as  that  which  urges  the  enforcement  of 

till  it,  the  homestead  law  was  enacted  after  a  bad  laws  as  the  best  means  of  getting  rid  of 

stmggle  which  lasted  twenty  years.     Other  them.    On  that  basis  we  should  conclude,  from 

acts  regulating  the  sale  of  desert,  timber,  and  the  extent  to   which  the  practice  is  carried, 

minerM  lands  have  been  passed.  Partly  by  pur-  that  the  day  of  international  copyright  can  not 

chases  legitimataly  made  and  partly  by  fraudu-  be  very  far  distant.    The  names  of  leading  and 

lent  entries  made  under  these  acts,  companies  professional  novelists  naturally  come  first  to 

and  individuals  have  acquired  large  and  valu-  mind.     "  The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham,"  by  Will- 

abfe  tracts  of  land.     An  act  was  passed  by  iam  D.  Howells,  has,  it  is  safe  to  say,  been 

Congress  at  its  last  session  to  prevent  the  un-  more  satisfactory  to  hia  readers  than  any  other 

lawful  ooonpanoy  of  the  public  lands,  and  re-  among  his  later  stories.   He  has,  besides,  added 

quiring  the  removal  of  cdl  inolosnres  hereto-  two  more  to  those  amusing  little  fiurces  which 

fore  unlawfully  placed  on  them,  and  the  inves-  have  been  so  popular — ^'  The  Elevator  "  and 

ligation  of  all  ffl^e  or  fictitious  illegal  datms.  **  The  Garrotere."  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes  surprised 

Since  this  act  was  passed,  a  considerable  num-  the  readers  of  ^'  The  New  Portfolio  "  by  sliding 

ber  of  fraudulent  entries  have  been  canceled,  into  a  story,  which  was  published  later  under 

and  the  Government  has  taken  measures  to  the  title  "  A  Mortal  Antipathy " ;  Bret  Harte 

carry  ont  the  provisions  of  the  act.    In  the  last  has  published  **  Marma  "  and  **  By  Shore  and 

presidential  election  campaign  both  political  Sedge";  Charles   Eebert  Craddock  (Miss  M. 

p.irtie3  inserted  in  their  platforms  planks  de-  N.  Mnrf ree)  has  wisely,  it  seems,  chosen  to  fol- 

claring  that  the  public  lands  ought  to  be  kept  low  up  her  first  successes  by  more  work  in 

a?  homesteads  for  actual  settlers,  and  ought  not  the  same  field,  where  she  is  at  home,  and  which 

to  be  granted  to  railroads  or  other  corpora-  is  far  from  being  exhausted,  and  has  increased 

tiona,  or  allowed  to  come  into  the  ownership  of  her  reputation  by  *^  The  Prophet  of  the  Great 

non-resident  aliens.    The  Land  Commissioner  Smoky    Mountains."     Her  ^  Down  tiie  Ra- 

recommends  the  repeal  of  the  pre-emption,  vine  "  is  a  shorter  story,  for  young  people. 

timber-oalture,  Umber-land,  and    desert-land  F.  Marion   Crawford^s  ^Zoroaster"  seems 

acta,  and  of  the  commutation  feature  of  the  to  have  attracted  much  less  attention  than  his 

homestead  act    In  this  way  the  lands  might  previous  novels.    Julian  Hawthorne  has  pub^ 

be  Bleared  for  actual  settlers,  although  nearly  lished  *^  Love,  or  a  Name,"  and  Henry  James, 

all  the  arable  lands  of  the  public  domain  have  **  The  Author  of  Beltraffio,  and  other  Stories." 

already  been  taken  up.  Edgar  Fawoett^s  ^*  Social  Silhouettes,"  and  Dr. 

The  States  have  the  right  to  grant  and  dis-  W.  A.  Hammond's  *^  Mr.  Oldmixon  "  and  ^^  A 

pose,  as  they  see  fit,  of  the  lan<n  which  they  Strong-mhided  Woman "  (a  sequel  to  '*  Lai ") 

acqatred  as  successors  of  the  colonies,  or  by  ces*  may,  perhaps,  serve  to  point  the  frequent  ad- 

sioQ  fit>m  the  General  Gh>vemment,  and  which  monition  to  authors  not  to  write  too  much. 

hsve  not  yet  been  appropriated  to  the  indi-  Sandi  O.  Jewett's  *^  A  Marsh  Island  "  sustains 

vidaal  ownership  of  citizens.    The  State  gov*  her  reputation  for  delicacy  of  touch  and  treat- 

ernments  in  general  regulate  the  distribution,  ment.  Blanche  W.  Howard  and  Mary  A.  Tinck- 

descent,  transfer,  and  tenure  of  land  within  er  have  again  taken  foreign  subjects  in '^  Aul- 

t heir  respective  boundaries.    The  English  sys-  nay  Tower  "  and  *^  Aurora."    ^^The  Knave  of 

tern  ot  land  lawa,  which  was  brought  over  by  Hearts,"  by  Robert  Grant,  is  a  series  of  social 

the  colonists,  has  been  greatly  modified.    Pri-  sketches  strung*  on  a  thread  of  story.    E.  W. 

mogenltare  was  long  ago  abolished  in  the  older  Howe,  whose  ^*  Story  of  a  Country  Town  " 

Statee,   and  has  never  been  adopted  in  the  was  one  of  the  successes  of  last  year,  follows 

newer ;  entaila  and  settlementa  have  been  prae-  it  with  "  The  Mystery  of  the  Locks,"  and  Dr. 

tioally  abolished  or  greatly  restricted  in  their  G.  H.  Picard,  known  only  by  ^  A  Matter  of 

operations;  the  registration  of  titles  and  mort«  Taste,"  has  gained  some  reputation  by  "A 

{sa'^es  is  general ;  and  chj^ap  and  simple  meth-  Mission  Flower."     Admiral  D.  D.  Porter's 

(An  of  transfer  have  commonly  been  adopted.  '*  Allan  Dare  "  n  finished,  and  is  followed  by 

Where  land  is  rented,  the  relationaof  landlord  '^The  Adventores  of  Harry  Marline."    Gen* 
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Adam  Badean  has  also  entered  the  ranks  of  dicated,  the  following  hare  won  a  fair  meas- 
the  novelists  as  the  author  of  ^*  Conspiracy ;  a  nre  of  praise :  '*  Jan  Vedder*s  Wife/'  a  storj 
Cuban  Romance,"  some  scenes  of  which  are  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  by  Amelia  £.  Barr,  wii'o 
laid  in  Washington.  Two  collections  of  tales  has  also  published  this  year  ^^  The  Lost  Silver 
have  been  made  from  the  writings  of  the  late  of  Briffanlt "  and  "  The  HaUam  Succession  ' ; 
Edmund  Quincy,  "Wensley  and  other  Sto-  ^'The  Last  Meeting,"  by  Brander  Matthews; 
ries,"  and  "  The  Haunted  Adjutant  and  other  "  Roses  of  Shadow,"  by  T.  R.  Sullivan ;  ''  Pi- 
Stories."  lot  Fortune,"  a  story  of  Fundy  Bay,  a  product 

Most  noteworthy,  perhaps,  among  all  the  of  the  literary  partnership  between  Marian  C. 
novels  of  the  year  is  William  Waldorf  Aster's  L.  Reeves  and  Emily  Read;  *'  On  Both  Sidess" 
«f  Valentino,"  which  handles  successfully  a  diffi-  by  Miss  F.  C.  Baylor  (Mrs.  Belger) ;  ''  Dacheg^ 
onlttheme,  the  life  ofCffisar  Borgia,  and  is  satis-  Emilia,"  by  Barrett  Wendell ;  '^ANew  Eng- 
factory  at  the  same  time  to  the  student  of  his-  land  Conscience,"  by  Belle  C.  Greene;  ^*  Witb- 
tory  and  the  lover  of  novels  as  novels.  *^  Fiam-  in  the  Capes,"  by  Howard  Pyle ;  ''  The  Storr 
metta  "  is  a  romance  of  Italy,  by  W.  W.  Story,  of  a  Ranch,"  by  Alice  W.  Rollins;  *'  The  Old 
the  artist  and  poet.  "Palermo^"  by  Alice  D.  Doctor,"  by  John  Vance  Cheney;  "A  Little 
Field,  is  a  story  covering  the  time  of  Garibaldi's  Upstart,"  by  William  U.  Rideing;  "  The  Ad- 
capture  of  Palermo,  and  including  descriptions  ventures  of  Jetnmy  Brown,"  by  William  L 
and  sketches  of  Sicilian  life  and  manners.  Alden;  ^'As  it  was  Written,"  by  Sidney 
Located  at  the  other  extreme  of  civilization  is  Luska;  '^Upon  a  Cast,"  by  Charlotte  Dun- 
Edward  King's  "The  Golden  Spike,"  that  is,  ning;  '*  A  Carpet  Knight,"  by  Harford  Flem- 
the  last  one  driven  on  the  Northern  Pacific  ing;  and  "  Patroolns  and  Penelope,^'  bj  TLeo- 
Railroad — a  story  founded  on  the  Villard  ex-  dore  Ayranlt  Dodge. 

cursion  over  that  road  in  1888.    Dr.  0.  M.  "  Across  the  Chasm  "  is  a  bright  story,  Dnb- 

Newell^  who  has  a  field  all  to  himself  in  the  lished  anonymously,  but  attributed  to  Miss 

Sandwich  Islands,  gives  us  a  Hawaiian  ro-  Julia  Magruder.    But  one  addition  has  been 

mance,  ^  Kam^ham^ha,  the  Conquering  King,"  made  to  the  "  No-Name  "  series,  *'  A  Superior 

the  greater  part  of  which  is,  he  tells  us,  a  Woman."    George  Fleming  (Miss  FJet^^erj  is 

truthful  history  of  the  greatest  of  Polynesian  represented  by  *'  Androm^a,"  Mrs.  A.  D.  T. 

kings.  Whitney  by  '•  Bonny  borough,"    and   "High 

"  The  Money  -  Makers,"  published  anony-  Lights  "  is  attributed  to  her  daughter.     "  lirs. 

mously,  was  the  greatest  sensation  of  the  year,  Hemdon's  Income  "  is  by  Helen  Campbell, 

in  the  way  of  novels,  partly  because  it  pre-  and  "  A  Woman's  Inheritance "  by  Amanda 

sented  the  obverse  of  the  picture  drawn  in  M.  Douglas.     *' Color   Studies,"  by  ^'Ivorr 

'*  The  Bread-Winners,"  partly  because  its  char-  Black"  (T.  A.  Janvier),  includes  four  stories 

acters  were  supposed  to  be  portraits  of  well-  of  artist-life  in  New  TorL    *'  After  Weary 

known  individuals,  but  also  largely  because  it  Years  "  is  by  Archbishop  C.  O'Brien^  of  Bali- 

was  in  itself  a  striking  story.    "  Trajan,"  pub*  &x. 

lished  later,  is  by  Henry  F.  Keenan,  to  whom  High  in  popular  favor  have  been  £.  P.  Roe's 

the  authorship  of  ^^The  Money-Makers "  has  **An  Original  Belle,"  and  "Driven  Back  io 

been  attributed.    Mr.  O.  B.  Bance,  well  known  Eden,"  a  story  for  young  people.    Other  sto- 

as  a  writer  on  social  topics,  appeared  this  year  ries  to  be  mentioned  are  "  Roslyn^s  Fortune,-' 

as  a  novelist  in  "The  Adventures  of  Timias  by  Christian  Reid  (Frances  C.  fisher):  "Old- 

Terrystone";  and  Nora  Perry,  known  by  her  ham,"  by  Locy  E.  Guernsey;    "Without  i 

poems,  also  takes  a  place  among  the  novelists  Compass,"  by  Frederick  Van  Vorst;  "  Bessne'ji 

with  her  story  "  For  a  Woman."   "  TaranteUa  "  Fortune,"  by  Mary  J.  Holmes ;  "  Mai  Moulee/' 

is  by  Mathilde  Blind,  author  of  the  "Life  of  by  Ella  W.  Wilcox;  "Sweet  Cicely,"  by  ^a- 

George  Eliot,"  in  the  "  Famous  Women  Se-  rietta  Holley ;  "A  Social  Experiment,"  by  Mrs. 

ries,"   and  "The   Deacon's  Week,"  a  short  A.  E.  P.  Searing;    "After  All,"  by  Lili^ia 

story,  is  by  Rose  Terry  Cooke."  Spencer;  "Simply  a  Love  Story,"  by  Philip 

"  The  Evolution  of  Dodd,"  by  William  Han-  Ome;  "  Married  too  Early,"  by  Sarah  B.  Wil- 

ley  Smith,  is  a  novel  with  a  purpose— to  call  lets;  "Oblivion,"  by  M.  G.  McClelland;  ''A 

attention  to  some  of  the  mistakes  in  systems  Tangled  Web,"  a  tale  of  the  fifteenth  century, 

of  popular  education.     "  Flatland:  a  Romance  by  Emily  S.  Holt. 

of  Many  Dimensions,"  is  an  ingenious  satire  on  The  tenth  volume  closes  the  series  of  "  Sto- 

the  folUes  of  society.     "  Troubled  Waters,"  by  ries  by  American  Authors."    "  A  Treasury  of 

Beverly  E.  Warner,  bears  on  the  labor  ques-  Tales "  is  made  up  of  one  hundred  storka, 

tion,  attempting  to  strike  the  golden  mean ;  compiled  by  William  Swinton. 

and  "An  Iron  Crown  "  is  aimed  at  railroad  Among  translated  novels  are  Balzac^s  "  Pere 

monopolies.    "  The  Bassett  Claim  "  is  a  bright  Goriot,"  TurgeniefTs  "  Annals  of  a  Sports 

story,  by  H.  R.  Elliott,  founded  on  the  law's  man,"  Ebers's  "  Serapis,"  Zola's  "  Germioal, ' 

delays  with  regard  to  the  "French  claims."  Greville's  "Mam'zeUe  Eugenie,'*  HofiteaDD-^ 

"  HyperaBsthesia,"  by  Mary  Cruger,  auggests  a  "  Weird   Tales,'*  Erokmann-Chatrian's  **  llit' 

remedy  for  over-sensitive  nerves.  Polish  Jew,"  Ernst  JSckstein's  "  Tlie  Will/' 

Among  stories  by  authors  new  in  the  field,  the  Marchesa  Colombi's  "  Wane  of  an  Ideal/' 

or  whoso  places  are  as  yet  not  definitely  in-  Barrili's  "The  Devil's  Portrait";  "HeLire^s'^ 
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by  K  Oswald;    *'The  PennlleM   Girl,'*    by  A  large  namber  of  State  and  local  histories, 

Heimburg;   '*  A  Sheep  in  Wolfs  Clothing,"  and  monographs  on  special  subjects,  appear 

bv   Debans ;    '^  Raymond^s    Atonement,"'    by  among  this  year's  publications.    Four  volumes 

Ernst  Werner;  '*  The  Lady  of  the  Rubies,"  by  have  been  added  to  the  series  of  *' American 

£.  Marlirt;  ''The  Oount  of  Talavera,"  by  Van  Commonwealths"— *' Michigan,"  by  Judge  T. 

Lennep;  '^  Red- Letter  Stories,"  from  the  G«r-  M.  Cooley;  **  Kansas,"  by  Prof.  Leverett  W. 

man  of  Johanna  Spyri ;  and  **  Anna,  the  Pro-  Spring ;  *'  California,"  by  Dr.  Josiah  Royce ; 

fessor's  Daughter,"  from  the  Dutch  of  Marie  and    **  Tennessee,"    by    Dr.    James   Phelan. 

Daal.     '*  A  Captive  of  Love  "  is  an  adaptation  Among   other  State  and  local  histories  are 

of  Bakin's  Japanese  romance,  by  Ed  ward  Greey.  ^*The  History  of  Louisiana,"  by  0.  Gayarr^; 

Htatsry. — ^The  sixth  volume  of  Bancroft's  the  third  volume  of  the  *' Documentary  His- 
'^  History  of  the  United  States,"  issued  this  tory  of  Maine,"  edited  by  J.  P.  Baxter;  "His- 
year,  completes  the  author^s  final  revision  of  tory  of  Detroit  and  Michigan,"  by  S.  Farmer; 
his  great  work.  His  *'- History  of  the  Forma-  ^' Local  History  of  Virginia,"  by  E.  Ingle; 
tion  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  "  '^  Deutsch-Pennsylvanische  Gesohichte,"  by  O. 
has  also  been  republished,  in  one  volume,  with  Seidensticker ;  '*  Concord  in  the  Colonial  Pe- 
an  appendix  containing  the  Constitution  and  riod,"  by  C.  H.  Walcott;  **  Memorial  History 
amendments.  Hubert  H  Bancroft  has  added  of  Hartford  County,  Conn.,"  edited  by  Dr.  J. 
three  volumes  to  his  **  History  of  the  Pacific  H.  Trumbull;  **  The  Baptismal  Register  of  Fort 
Coast " — vol.  ii  of  '*  The  Northwest  Coast,"  and  Duquesne,  from  June,  1764,  to  December,  1750,** 
▼ois.  ivand  v  of  ''Mexico."  J.  B.  McMaster  by  Rev.  A.  A.  Lambing;  ^'Historical  Colleo- 
has  finished  the  second  volume  of  his  "  His-  tions  relating  to  Gwynedd,  Montgomery  Coun- 
tory  of  the  People  of  the  United  States."  T.  W.  ty.  Pa.,"  edited  by  H.  M.  Jenkins;  "Old  St, 
Higginson  has  collected  his  papers  on  Ameri-  Augustine :  a  Story  of  Three  Centuries  " ;  "  The 
can  historieal  subjects  into  "  A  Larger  History  Trumbull  Papers,"  from  the  Massachusetts  Hia- 
ot  the  United  States,"  which  comes  as  far  down  torioal  Society ;  "  History  of  the  OJibways,*' 
as  Jackson's  administration.  J.  A.  Schonler's  from  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society ;  ''  The 
"  History  of  the  United  States  under  the  Con-  Influence  of  the  Proprietors  in  founding  the 
stitution  "  has  reached  its  third  volume.  The  State  of  New  Jersey,"  a  lecture  by  Austin 
fi  rst  volume  baa  appeared  of  "  A  Narrative  and  Scott ;  "  Curiosities  in  American  History :  the 
Critical  History  of  America,"  to  be  edited  by  Green  Mountain  Boys,  or  Vermont  and  New 
Jostin  Winsor,  and  to  be  completed  in  eight  York  Land- Jobbers,"  by  P.  H.  Smith;  "Foot- 
volumes.  A  short  United  States  history,  de-  prints ;  or.  Incidents  in  the  Early  History  of 
signed  for  a  text-book,  and  admirable  for  ready  New  Brunswick  "  (the  city  of),  by  J.  W.  Law- 
reference,  has  been  prepared  by  Prof.  Aiexan-  renoe;  "  History  of  Albany,"  by  A.  J.  Weise; 
der  Johnston.  "History  of  Chicago,"  by  A.  T.  Andreas;  and 

"The  Huguenot  Emisration  to  America,*'  "The  Old  South  Church,  Boston:  Memorial 
by  O.  W.  Baird,  is  a  work  of  great  and  appar-  Addresses."  A  publication  from  the  papers  of 
eotly  careful  research  in  a  new  field.  "An  the  late  O.  H.  Marshall  gives  interesting  infor- 
Inglorions  Columbus,"  by  Edward  P.  Vining,  mation  concerning  the  aboriginal  and  pioneer 
presents  the  evidence  tending  to  show  that  history  of  western  New  York. 
Hwai  Sb4n  and  a  party  of  Buddhist  monks  The  American  Historical  Association  is  a 
from  Afghanistan  discovered  America  in  the  new  society,  which  proposes  to  publish  from 
fifth  century,  crossing  the  Pacific  just  south  time  to  time  originiu  contributions  to  history 
of  the  Aleutian  Isles,  and  passing  southward  in  the  form  of  serial  monographa,  which  wiU 
along  the  coast  to  Mexico,  in  connection  with  afterward  be  made  up  into  volumea.  The  first 
this  may  be  mentioned  a  translation  from  the  publications  issued  are  a  report  of  the  organ!- 
Chinese  of  Hiuen  Tsiang,  of  the  "  Buddhist  zation  and  proceedings,  by  the  secretary.  Prof. 
Records  of  the  Western  World."  Herbert  B.  Adams ;  "  Studies  in  General  His- 
Of  books  relatmg  to  the  civil  war,  besides  tory  and  the  History  of  Civilisation,"  by  the 
those  mentioned  under  the  head  of  Biogra-  President,  Andrew  D.  White;  and  "History 
pby,  are  "  Incidents  of  the  Civil  War,"  by  Ad-  and  Management  of  Land-Grants  in  the  North* 
miral  D.  D.  Porter ;  "  Narrative  of  Military  west  Territory,"  by  Prof.  G.  W.  Knight.  Prof. 
Service,"  by  Gen.  W.  B.  Hasen;  "History  of  H.  B.  Adams  has  also  published  ''Maryland's 
the  Forty*eighth  Regiment,  New  York  Volnn-  Infiuenoe  upon  Land  Cessions  to  the  United 
teera,  1861-'65,"  by  A.  J.  Palmer,  D.  D. ;  "  New  States,  with  Minor  Papers  on  George  Wash- 
York  and  the  Conscription  of  1868,"  by  Gen.  ington's  Interest  in  Western  Lands,  the  Poto- 
J.  B.Fry;  "  Where  Men  only  Dare  to  Go,"  the  mac  Company,  and  a  National  University." 
story  of  a  company  in  the  Confederate  army  Other  special  studies  in  this  department  are 
composed  mostly  of  boys  nnder  militaiy  age,  "  Mining  Camps,"  by  Charles  H.  Shinn,  an  im- 
and ''  In  Camp  and  Battle  with  the  Washington  portant  contribution  to  the  history  of  American 
Artillery  of  New  Orleans,"  by  W.  M.  Owen;  frontier  government;  "  The  Monroe  Doctrine," 
and,  most  important  of  all,  the  first  volume  of  by  Qeorge  F.  Tucker ;  "  History  of  the  Surplus 
Gen.  Grant's  memoirs,,  noticed  nnder  Bioff-  Revenue  of  1887,"  by  K  G.  Bourne;  "Rail* 
raphy,  as  are  also  some  other  memoirs  of  sol-  road  Transportation :  its  History  and  its  liawa,^' 
dlers.  by  Arthur  T.  Hawley;  "American  Constito* 
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tions,"  by  II.  Davis;  "The  Panama  Oanal:  its  Service  to  the  Republic,  together  with  a  Trib- 

History.  Political  Aspects,  and  Financial  Diffi-  nte  to  his  Memory/*    Other  biographies  of 

culties,"  by  J.  C.  Kodrigaez ;  "  History  of  the  actors  of  the  war  period  and  that  ju^t  preced- 

University  of  Michigan,''  by  Elizabeth  M.  Far-  ing  are  F.  B.  Sanborn's  ''  Life  and  Letters  of 

rand;    and  "History  of   the   Boston    Latin  John  Brown,"  and  the  "Life  of  William  Lloyd 

School,"  by  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks.  Garrison,"  by  his  sons. 

A  new  series,  "Stories  of  Nations,"  begins  "The  life  and  Times  of  Samnel  Bowles," 
with  "The  Story  of  Greece,"  by  Prof.  J.  A.  of  the  Springfield  "  Republican," by  G.  S.Mer- 
Harrison,  followed  by  "  The  Story  of  Rome,"  riam,  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  recent 
by  Arthur  Gilman.  These  are  intended  to  be  biographies.  Two  of  the  most  interesting  are 
brief  histories,  giving  prominence  to  the  pict-  "  Agassiz,"  by  Mrs.  E.  0.  Agassiz,  and  '*  Boots 
aresque  and  story  element,  and  spedalhr  de-  and  Saddles,"  a  sketch  of  Gen.  George  A.  Cos- 
signed  for  yoang  people.  George  M.  Towle  ter,  by  Mrs.  E.  B.  Caster.  "Colonial  New 
oontribates  to  the  nnderstanding  of  the  com-  York — Philip  Schnyler  and  his  Family,"  is  by 
plications  in  the  East,  "  England  and  Egypt,"  G.  W.  Schnjler.  An  admirable  political  and 
and  "  England  and  Russia  in  Asia,"  and  £d-  military  "  History  of  Napoleon  "  is  furnished 
mund  Noble  "  The  Russian  Revolt."  "  Italy,  from  a  coarse  of  lectures  before  the  Lowell  In- 
1816-1878,"  by  J.  W.  Probyn,  covers  an  in-  stitnte,  by  John  C.  Ropes, 
teresting  and  not  very  well  recorded  period.  "  Samuel  Adams,"  by  James  E.  Hoemer,  and 
"  The  Peace  of  Utrecht,"  by  J.  W.  Gerard,  is  "  John  Marshall,"  by  Allan  B.  Magruder,  have 
an  "  Historical  Review  of  the  Great  Treaty  of  been  added  to  the  "  American  Statesman  " 
1718-'14,  and  the  Principal  Events  in  the  War  series,  and  "Nathaniel  Parker  Willis,"  by 
of  the  Spanish  Succession."  A  translation  of  Henry  A.  Beers,  and  ''Edgar  Allan  Poe,"  bj 
Rambaud's  "  History  of  Russia,"  with  a  con-  G.  £.  Woodberry,  to  the  series  "  Americim 
tinuation  by  N.  H.  Dole,  supplies  the  want  of  Men  of  Letters."  To  the  "  Famous  Women" 
a  good  history  of  that  country.  J.  Savage  has  series  but  one  volume  has  been  added,  "  Har- 
published  " '98  and '48 :  Modem  Revelations  in  riet  Martineau,"  by  Mrs.  F.  Fen  wick  Miller. 
the  History  and  Literature  of  Ireland,"  and  J.  "  The  life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Gold  Apple- 
Gillow  the  first  volume  of  a  "  History  of  J^g-  ton,"  edited  by  Susan  Hale,  is  one  of  the  best 
lish  Catholics."  On  the  border-land  between  biographies  of  the  year.  Grace  A.  Oliver  has 
history  and  travel  is  "Afghanistan  and  the  written  a  very  satisfactory  biography  of  "Ar> 
Anglo -Russian  Dispute,"  by  T.  F.  Roden-  thnr  Penrhyn  Stanley."  From  platers  far- 
bough,  nished  by  the  antlior's  family,  Blanche  Roose- 

"Greece  in  the  Times  of  Homer,"  by  T.  T.  velt  (Maochetta)  has  prepared  the  "life  and 
Timayenis,  gives  a  picture  of  the  life,  customs,  Reminiscences  of  Gustavo  Dor6."  Dr.  £.  £. 
and  habits  of  the  ancient  Greeks;  Dr.  John  Beardsley  has  written  of  William  Samn^  John- 
Lord  publishes  his  lectures  under  the  titie  son,  LL.  D.,  first  U.  S.  Senator  of  Connecticut 
"Beacon  Lights  of  History";  J.  M.  Ludlow,  and  a  President  of  Columbia  College.  J.  £. 
D.  D.,  has  prepared  a  "  Oonoentrio  Chart  of  Sibley  has  published  "  Biographical  Sketches 
History"  for  referenoe;  and  Mrs.  M.  R.  Gard-  of  Harvard  Graduates  from  1678  to  1689,"  and 
ner,  "  English  History  in  Rhyme."  F.  B.  Dexter  has  done  a  like  office  for  Tale, 

In  biblical  history  we  have  "The  Terrible  1701  to  1746. 
Catastrophe  or  Biblical  Deluge,  illnstrated  and        Of  biographies  of  musicians,  J.  A.  F.  Mait- 

corroborated   by   Mythology,  Tradition,  and  land  is  the  author  of  "  Schumann,"  and  Paa- 

Geology,"  by  Rev.  G.  C.  Haaskari;  "Buried  line  D. Tow nsend of  "  Joseph  Haydn."    Presi- 

Cities  Recovered,"  by  F.  S.  De  Haas,  D.  D. ;  and  dent  Noah  Porter  has  publiabed  his  sketch  of 

"  Coins  of  the  Bible."    Histories  of  ohurohes  Bishop  "  Berkeley,"  and  Dr.  WiUiam  M.  Taylor 

will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Religion.  one  of  "  John  Knox."    J.  W.  Wilstach  has 

Other  books  that  may  be  mention^  here  are  written  of  "  Montalembert,"  Mrs.  A.  Witten- 

"An  Illustrated  History  of  United  States  and  myer  of  the  '*  Women  of  the  Reformation/' 

Colonial  Coins,"  by  C.  Steigerwalt,  "  The  Colo-  Frances  Hayes  has  sketched  the  "  Women  of 

Dial  Jetons  of  Louis  XV,"  and  the  4th  volume  the  Day,"  and  Mrs.  Ellen  M.  O'Connor  has 

of  Yon  Hohit's  "  United  States."  written  the  life  of  "  MyrtilU   Miner,"  who 

Bttgraphy. — The  first  place  under  this  head  opened  the  first  school  for  colored  children  in 

is  due  to  the  "  Personal  Memoirs  of  Gen.  U.  S.  the  District  of  Colombia. 
Grant,"  the  first  volume  of  which  was  issued       Other  biographies  and  memorials  are  "Joseph 

Dec  1,  and  reached  a  sale  of  over  800,000  Henry  and  the  Magnetic  Telegraph,"  by  £.  K. 

copies.     Several   short  biographies  of  Gen.  Dickerson ;  "  Rev.  Warren  H.  CudworUi,"  by 

Grant  have  been  published  during  the  year,  his  sister ;  "  Jerry  McAuley,"  by  Rev.  R.  M. 

Other  lives  of  soldiers  of  the  civil  war  are:  Offord ;  "Life  of  Levi  Scott,"  a  biahop  of  the 

"The  Life  and  Times  of  Gen.  Emory  Upton,"  M.  E.  Church,  by  Dr.  D.  P.  Kidder;  and  one 

by  Prof.  Peter  S.  Michie,  and  "  The  Life  and  of  "  Edward  Thomson,"  another  bishop  in  the 

Campaigns  of  the  Confederate  General  J.  E.  same  church,  by  his  son ;  "  Mrs.  L.  B.  Coan/' 

B.  Stuart,"  by  H.  B.  McCleUan,    who   was  by  Titus  Coan ;  "  Rev.  John  G.  Landrom,"  by 

an  officer  on  his  staff.    George  Ticknor  Curtis  H.  P.  GriflSth ;  "  William  £.  Burton,"  by  W.  U 

has  published  a  pamphlet,  "  McClellan's  Last  Eeese ;  and  a  "  Life  of  Sidney  Lanier,"  by 
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William  H.  Ward,  prefixed  to  an  edition  of 
his  collected  poems. 

In  aatobiographies  we  have  that  of  Andrew 
J.  Davis  and  '*  riatform  Echoes,''  by  John  H. 
Goagh.  In  reminiscences  of  anthors,  '*  Bryant 
and  his  Friends,"  by  J.  G.  Wilson,  and  "  Per- 
sonal Traits  of  Briti^  Authors,"  edited  by  Ed- 
ward T.  Mason. 

The  principal  translations  in  this  depart- 
ment are  Daviltiers's  "  Life  of  Fortnny,"  Bonr- 
rienne's  ^'  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,"  Ba- 
coart*s  *'Soavenir8  of  a  Diplomat,"  and  the 
**  Memoirs  of  Earoline  Bauer." 

Ptctry.— A  few  good  books  of  poems  are  as 
nsnal  scattered  among  a  great  many  that  are 
indifferent  or  trashy.  LitUe  has  been  pub- 
lished by  well-known  poets.  *^  Lyrics  and  oth- 
er Poems,"  by  Richard  Watson  Gilder;  "  Po- 
ems,"  by  William  D.  Ho  wells;  and  "Poems," 
by  W.  W.  Story,  are  in  part  made  up  of  new 
material.  Mrs.  Julia  0.  R.  Dorr  has  published 
"  Afternoon  Songs,"  and  Helen  G.  Gone  ^*  Obe- 
ron  and  Puck."  "  A  New- Year's  Masque,"  by 
Edith  Thomas,  has  received  the  praise  of  the 
critics.  Other  noteworthy  volumes  of  verse 
are :  *'  An  Irish  Garland,"  by  Sarah  M.  B.  Ratt ; 
'*  Agamemnon's  Daughter,"  by  Denton  G.  Sni- 
der; "The  Thankless  Muse,"  by  Hennr  A. 
Beers ;  ^  Songs  of  the  Silent  World,"  by  Eliza- 
beth S.  Phelps ;  ''  City  Ballads,"  by  Will  Oarle- 
ton ;  "  Hidden  Sweetness,"  by  Mary  Bradley; 
"  Pictores  in  Song,"  by  Clinton  Soollard ;  "  The 
Gray  Masoue,"  by  Mary  B.  Dod^e ;  "  Verses," 
by  A,  D.  F.  Randolph ;  and  '» The  New  King 
Arthur,"  by  the  author  of  '*The  Buntling  Ball.^ 
A  complete  collection  of  the  poems  of  Sidney 
Lanier  has  been  made,  and  prefaced  with  a 
sketch  of  his  life.  J.  J.  and  S.  M.  B.  Piatt 
have  sent  out  a  pretty  volume  of  verse  for 
the  young  people,  "  Children  Out  of  Doors.'* 
Other  volumes  of  verse  that  have  appeared 
daring  the  year  are:  ^' Poems,  Original  and 
Translated,"  by  Charles  T.  Brooks;  '^Camp-Fire 
and  other  Poems,"  by  Kate  Sherwood ;  ^'  Lays 
of  a  Bohemian,"  by  S.  R.  Sherwood ;  <«  Elijah 
the  Reformer  and  other  Poems,"  by  G.  L. 
Taylor,  D.  D. ;  '•  Verses  of  a  Coll^an,"  by  E. 
GersUe ;  **  Hero  and  Leander,"  by  0.  R.  Zache ; 
•*  Sir  Cupid  and  other  Poems,"  by  E.  Y.  Co- 
hen; '*  Songs  of  All  Seasons,"  by  J.  B.  Ken- 
von ;  **  Home  Blossoms,"  by  E.  A.  Woodbury ; 
"  Rural  Lyrics,"  bv  J.  F.  Simmons ;  "  Wind 
and  Whirlwind,"  by  J.  S.  Blunt;  **  Fragments 
frofD  an  Old  Inn,"  by  Lillian  R.  Messenger ; 
'^  Poems  on  Lake  Winnipesaukee,"  by  Julia 
N.  Stickney ;  •*  Cromwell,''  hy  G.  A.  Town- 
send;  **The  Procession  of  the  Zodiac,"  by 
Margaret  Johnson ;  **  Stray  Thought^"  by  Ma- 
ria H.  Parker;  "A  Story  of  Psyche,"  by  M. 
E.  Blanchard ;  <•  Lillth,"  by  Ada  L.  Collier ; 
*'RuBtio  Rhymes,"  by  Mrs.  E.  T.  Corbett ; 
♦*  Annabel  and  other  roems,"  by  E.  P.  Aller- 
ton ;  "  Up  to  the  Light,"  by  Sara  H.  Smith ; 
"Rhymes,"  by  D.  Robertson;  "A  Feather 
from  the  Worid's  Wing,"  by  A.  S.  Logan ; 

Aabes  for  Flame,"  by  Mrs.  C.  D.  Howe ; 
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" Wishmaker's Town"  by  W.  Young ;  "  Wash- 
ington,"  by  R.  H.  Ball;  "Montezuma,"  by 
H.  H.  Richmond ;  and  "  The  Inca  Princess," 
by  Mrs.  M.  B.  M.  Toland. 

Ednah  D.  Cheney  has  compiled  a  book  of 
translations  of  Michel  Angelo's  poems,  and 
L^nce  Rabillon  has  translated  "  Le  Chanson 
de  Roland."  Karl  Knortz  has  edited  a  collec- 
tion, "  Representative  German  Poems,"  giving 
the  originals  and  selected  translations.  "A 
Library  of  Religious  Poetry  "  is  edited  by  Dr. 
Philip  Schaff  and  Arthur  Gilman,  and  "  The 
Boy's  Book  of  Ballads"  by  T.  D.  English. 

Oriddni  nU  Ctawnl  litontm.— In  critical 
work  we  find  comparatively  little.  Richard 
Grant  White  was  engaged  in  revising  various 
magazine  papers  on  Shakespeare  when  he  was 
stricken  with  his  last  illness,  and  these  have 
been  collected  under  the  title  "Studies  in 
Shakespeare."  Other  books  of  more  or  less 
value  in  Shakespearean  study  are :  "  Ecclesias- 
tical Law  in  Hamlet,"  by  R.  S.  Guernsey,  argu- 
ing a  minute  acquaintance  in  Shakespeare  with 
the  laws  of  the  Church  regarding  suicides, 
ft'om  the  scene  of  the  burial  of  Ophelia ;  "  Ve- 
nus and  Adonis,"  by  Appleton  Morgan,  a  study 
in  the  Warwickshire  dialect ;  "  Shakespeare  as 
a  Dramatic  Artist,"  by  R.  G.  Moulton;  "A 
Concordance  to  Shakespeare,"  by  W.  H.  D. 
Adams,  a  concordance  of  phrases  by  their  chief 
words;  and  "What  we  really  Imow  about 
Shakespeare,"  by  Caroline  H.  Dall. 

Geoi^e  Eliot  ranks  next  as  a  subject  for 
criticism.  Miss  Rose  E.  Cleveland's  "  George 
Eliot's  Poetry  and  other  Essays"  has  had  a 
very  large  sale.  Rev.  C.  G.  Ames  has  written 
of  "  George  Eliot's  Two  Marriages,"  and  fur- 
nished an  introduction  to  J.  Crombie  Brown's 
"  Ethics  of  George  Eliot's  Works." 

"  The  Genius  and  Character  of  Emerson  "  is 
made  up  of  the  essays  and  poems  read  at  the 
Concord  School  of  Philosophy  in  the  special 
course  of  1884,  devoted  to  the  study  of  Emerson. 

Edmund  C.  Stedman's  "  Poets  of  America  " 
is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  books  of  its  kind 
in  existence ;  it  is  a  companion  volume  to  his 
"  Victorian  Poets,"  published  in  1876.  Prof. 
Frauds  Bowen  has  written  of  the  Bible  as  a 
book  for  study,  aside  from  religious  considera- 
tions, in  "  A  Layman's  Study  of  the  English 
Bible,  considered  in  its  Literary  and  Secular 
Aspects."  Rev.  William  C.  Wilkinson  displays 
a  capacity  for  minute  criticism  in  his  "  Edwin 
Arnold  as  Poetizer  and  as  Paganizer."  G.  P. 
Upton  writes  of  "  The  Standard  Operas,"  and 
William  Winter  of  "  Henry  Irving."  "  The 
Enchiridion  of  Criticism,"  by  W.  Shepard,  pro- 
fesses to  give  the  best  criticisms  on  the  best 
anthors  in  the  department  of  MUi-lettres. 

Miss  Louise  Imogen  Guiney  has  published  a 
book  of  bright  essays  with  the  title  "  Goose- 
quUl  Papers  " ;  Frederick  Saunders,  author  of 
"  Salad  for  the  Solitary,"  a  collection  entitled 
"P}istime  Papers";  and  Miss  Kate  Sanborn 
"  The  Wit  of  Women,"  and  "  Vanity  and  Li- 
sanity  of  Genius." 
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Some  valiiable  additionB  hare  been  made  to  book  and  aometbing  more.    *^  Here  and  tbere 

oar  stock  of  folk-lore.    *'  Gombo  Zh^bes  "  ia  in  oar  own  Countrj  "  is  a  Tolnine  made  Dp  of 

a  dictionary  of  Creole  proverbs  compiled  by  aketcbes  of  travel  and  descriptions  of  places 

Lafcadio  Hearn.    D.  G.  Brinton  baa  collected  by  various  writers — ^Edmond  Kirke,  W.  U. 

tbe  ^'  Legends  of  the  Lenap^ "  and  translated  RideiDg,  Amelia  £.  Barr,  Alfred  T.  Bacon, 

a  **  Grammar  of  the  Cakchiqael  Language."  Louise  8.  Hongbton,  and  others. 

^'  The  Lenap6  Stone,"  by  H.  0.  Mercer,  de-  The  far  West  is  described  in  several  bool^s 

scribes  a  stone  bearing  carious  Indian  designs,  which  may  be  classed  as  travels — Ernest  Inger- 

the  genuineness  of  which  bas,  however,  been  soil's  ^*Tbe  Crest  of  the  Continent,"  J.  A. 

disputed.    T.  F.  Crane  has  made  a  tmnslation  Tait's  "Cattle-Fields  of  tbe  Far  West,"  Roosi^ 

of  ''  Italian  Popular  Tales,"  and  Fletcher  S.  velt's  ''  Life  on  a  Cattle  Ranch  " ;  ''  With  the 

Bassett  has  collected  "  Legends  and  Superati-  Invader :  Glimpses  of  the  Southwest."  by  £d- 

tions  of  the  Sea  and  of  Sailors."  wards  Roberts ;  "  Cattle-Raising  on  the  Plains 

An  edition  of  the  collected  works  of  Alex-  of  New  Mexico,"  by  Walter  Baron  von  Riclit- 

ander  Hamilton  has  been  begun  by  tbe  publi-  hofen ;  and  "  Prairie  Experience  in  Raising 

cation  of  one  volume.    Those  of  G^rge  P.  Cattle  and  Sheep,"  by  W.  Shepherd. 

Marsh  are  in  process  of  publication.    The  '^  Ea-  Cuba  is  described  in  J.  W.  Steele's  "  Cuban 

Bays  and  Speeches"  of  Judge  J.  S.  Black  ore  Sketches,"  M.  M.  Ballou's  ^^Due  South,"  and 

•prefaced  with  a  biographical  sketch  by  his  son,  W.  Drysdale's  "  In  Sunny  Lands,"  a  collection 

'Chauncey  F.  Black ;  and  "  The  Literary  Re-  of  his  newspaper  letters  from  Naasan  and  Culia. 

mains  of  Henry  James  "  are  edited  by  his  son.  J.  T.  Headley's  account  of  "  The  Darien  £x- 

In  hooka  of  literary  reference,  "  Initials  and  ploring  Expedition,"  under  command  of  Lieut. 

Pseudonyms,  a  Dictionary  of  Literary  Dis-  Strain,  has  been  reprinted  from  the  magazine 

guises,"  by  Rev.  William  Cushing,  with  which  in  which  it  first  appeared, 

was  incorporated  the  material  collected  by  Books  of  £nrop»ean  travel,  good  and  bad, 

Albert  R.  Frey  for  a  similar  work,  gives  about  abound  as  nsuaL    Among  them  are :  **  Tnscao 

,12,000  of  these  pen-names,  and  names  of  about  Cities,"  by  William  D.  Howells;    ^'Litersrv 

7^000  authors  w no  have  used  them.    "A  Con-  Landmarks  of  London,"  by  Laurence  Hut- 

cise  Poetical  Concordance  to  the  Principal  ton ;  "  A  Canterbury  Pilgrimage,"  the  text  Ij 

Poets  of  tbe  World,"  by  C.  A.  Durfee,  em-  Mrs.  £.  R.  Pennell,  the  iUnstrations  by  Mr. 

braces  titles,  first  lines,  characters,  subjects,  Pennell ;  «nd  **  The  Greek  Islands  and  Turkey 

and  Quotations.    Miss  M.  G.  Phillips  has  pre-  after  the  War,"  by  Henry  M.  Field,  D.D.    Key. 

•pared  a  *^  Manual  of  English  Literature,"  which  R.  L.  Collier  writes  of  ^*  English  Home  Lif^/* 

meets   with    approval.      **  Echoes   of   Many  and  Miss  Mary  L.  Ninde  in  '^  We  Two  Alone 

Voices,"  by  Eliza  A.  Thurston,  is  a  general  in  Europe "  describes  the  wanderings  of  two 

collection  of  extracts  without  any  prevailing  young  ladies  aside  from  the  regular  lines  of 

subject  or  tone.  travel.     ^^  Waymarks,"  by  Josephine  Tvler, 

TkaveL — Of  books  of  travel  in  the  extreme  gives  the  experiences  of  another  lady  in  En- 

north  we  have  had  this  year,  *^  Farthest  North,"  rope.     "A  Summer  in  Scandinavia"  is  bj 

'by  C.  Lanman,  giviufl  the  life  and  explorations  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Stone,  and  *^  Norwegian  Pict* 

of  Lieut.  James  B.  Lockwood,  of  the  Greely  nres "  by  R*  Lovett.    *^  Sunny  Spain "  is  by 

Arctic  Expedition,  who  reached  the  most  north-  Olive  Patch,  and  ^^  Through  Spain"  by  6.  P. 

erly  point  yet  attained  by  any  one,  and  *'  The  Scott. 

Rescue  of  Greely,"  by  Commander  W.S.  Schley  Rev.  Dr.  W.  P.  Breed  publisliea  ^^  Aboard 

and  Prof.  J.  R.  Soley,  giving  accounts  of  the  and  Abroad  in  1884 "{  H.  F.  ReddalL  ^^From 

original  undertaking  and  of  the  relief  expedi-  the  Golden  Gate  to  the  Golden  Horn " ;  W. 

tions.    Lieut.  F.  Schwatka  has  detailed  his  ad-  H.  Cord,  ^*A  Knight  Templar  Abroad";  acd 

ventures  in   ^^Nimrod   in   the   North"   and  Eliza  A.  Slade,  **  Pilgrims  and  Shrines." 

"  Along  Alaska's  Great  River,"  details  of  a  The  most  noteworthy  book  of  the  year  on 

eumey  of  over  1,800  miles  up  the  Yukon.  Africa  is  Henry  M.  Stanley's  ^*  The  Congo  and 

iss  E.  R.  Scidmore's  newspaper  letters  have  the  Founding  of  its  Free  State."  Joseph  Thorn- 

been  collected  under  the  title  ^^  Alaska:  Its  son's  ^^ Through  Masai  Land,"  an  account  of 

Southern  Coast  and  the  Sitkan  Archipelago."  his  experiences  with  a  warlike  tribe  in  eastern 

Sophns  Tromholt's  '*  Under  the  Rays  of  the  Africa,  has  appeared  in  this  country.  W.  M.  F. 

Aurora  Borealis  "  is  edited  and  published  by  0.  Petrie  has  described  *^  The  Pyramids  and  Tein- 

Siewers.     **  In  the  Lena  Delta,''  the  record  of  pies  of  Ghizeh,"  and  G.  A.  Shaw  has  written 

a  search  for  Commander  De  Long,  is  by  George  of  *^  Madagascar  and  France."    *^  Chos6n,  the 

W.  Melville.  Land  of  the  Morning  Calm,"  U  a  sketch  of 

Winfrid  A.  Steams  is  the  author  of ''  Labra-  Corea,  by  Percival  Lowell, 
dor:  A  Sketch  of  its  Peoples,  its  Industries,  The  last  volume  of  '^The  Land  and  the 
and  its  Natural  History"  ;  and  Canniff  Haight  Book,"  by  William  M.  Thomson,  D.  D.,  takti^ 
of  **  Country  life  in  Canada."  William  H.  up  descriptions  of  Lebanon,  Daniaacos,  Bey- 
Bishop  describes  '^  Fish  and  Men  in  the  Maine  rout,  and  the  Jordan.  D.  Van  Home  ha^ 
Islands,"  and  J.  S.  Webl)er  *^  In  and  around  written  of  ^'  Tent  and  Saddle  life  in  the  HoIt 
Cape  Ann."  Francis  Parkman's  *'  UandBook  Land,"  H.  Lansdell  of  ''  Russian  Central  Asia,*' 
of  a  Northem  Tour  "  is,  of  course,  a  guide-  W.  Elliot  Griffis  of  ''  Corea  Without  and  With- 
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in."    We  have  namtiTes  of  missionary  travel  "  Praotioal  Economics,"  bj  D.  A.  Wells ;  "  The 

in  •*  The  Cross  and  the  Dragon,"  by  B.  C.  Premises  of  Political  Economy,"  by  Simon  N. 

Henry,  and   ^^From  Boston  to  Bareilly  and  Patten;   ^^ Principles  of  Political  Economy," 

Back,"  by  Rev.  W.  Butler,  D.  D.  "  The  Cruise  by  Simon  Newcomb,  and  '•  Outline  Study  of 

of  the  Brooklyn,"  by  Lieut.  W.  H.  Beehler,  de*  Political  Economy,"  by  G.  M.  Steele.    Edward 

scribes  a  three  years*  voyage  in  the  South  At-  Atkinson  baa  written  of  *^  The  Distribution  of 

lantic  and  Indian  Oceana.    In  ''  Two  Tears  in  Products."     ''  Man's  Birthriglit,"  by  E.  H.  G. 

the  Jangle,"  William  T.  Homaday  gives  the  Clark,  aims  to  give  a  practical  solution  to  the 

experiences  of  a  hunter  and  natnraiist  in  In-  question  of  ownership  in  land,  taking  into  ao- 

dia,  Ceylon,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  Borneo,  count  both  natural  rights  and  individual  claims. 

**The  King  Country;  or.  Explorations  in  New  The  relations  of  labor  and  capital  are  directly 

Zealand,"  is  a  narrative  of  six  hundred  miles  discussed   in  ^^  Bread-Winners  Abroad  "  (in 

of  travel  through  Maorland,  by  J.  H.  Kerry  Great  Britain),  by  R.  P.  Porter ;  *^  Arbitration 

Nichols.  between  Capital  and  Labor,"  by  D.  J.  Ryan; 

Several  books  on  travel  in  India,  Thibet,  and  *^  The  Industrial  Situation  and  the  Question 

among  the  Himalayas,  by  British  authors,  have  of  Wages,"  by  J.  Schoenhof,  and  **  I^e  Way 

been  published  or  reprinted  in  this  country  dnr-  Out,"  by  C.  J.  Bellamy, 

ing  the  year.    **  Lire  and  Travel  in  India,"  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Taussig  has  written  a  "  History 

Anna  H.  Leonowens;  ''In  the  Himalayas  and  of  the  Present  Tariff,  1860>18d3."    JohnFlske 

on  Indian  Plains,"  by  C.  F.  G.  Gumming;  has  published  his  three  lectures  before  the 

*'The  Abode  of  Snow:   Observations  on  a  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain  under  the 

Tonr  from  Chinese  Thibet  to  the  Indian  Can*  title  '*  American  Political  Ideas  viewed  from 

casus  through  the  Upper  Valleys  of  the  Hima*  the  Standpoint  of  Universal  History."    J.  Lan- 

laya,"  by  Andrew  Wilson;  "The  Queen's  Em-  renoe  Laughlin  has  written  a  ''  History  of  Bi- 

pire ;  or,  Ind  and  Her  Pearl,"  by  Joseph  Moore ;  metallism  " ;  A.  T.  Hadley,  ''  Railroad  Tranft- 

and  ^  Amongst  the  Shans,"  by  Archibald  R.  portation :  Its  History  and  its  Laws  " ;  G.  A. 

Colqnhoan.  1  jaw  ton,  of  ''  The  American  Caucus  System  " ; 

PMsBspfcy  wU  Mnm  SdoMe.— In  addition  to  John  M.  Comstock,  of  ''  The  Civil  Service 
some  books  mentioned  under  the  head  of  re-  in  the  United  States";  Woodrow  Wilson,  of 
ligion,  and  treating  of  philosophical  subjects  ** Congressional  Government";  Albert  Stick- 
as  connected  with  religious  questions,  we  have  ney,  of  "  Democratic  Government";  Hon.  0. 
in  this  department  a  critical  exposition  of  "  He-  A.  Washburn,  of  "  Political  Evolution  " ;  and 
gePs  Esthetics,"  an  important  work  by  Prof.  Profl  Philemon  Bliss,  "  Of  Sovereignty  "  in 
J.  Steinfort  Kedney,  and  "  The  Religious  As-  its  bearing  on  the  State,  the  right  of  secession, 
pect  of  Philosophy :  A  Critique  of  the  Bases  of  etc.  A.  M.  Gibson,  under  the  tide  "  A  Politi- 
Condoot  and  of  Faith,"  by  Dr.  Josiah  Royoe,  cal  Crime,"  has  revived  the  question  of  the 
of  Harvard.  Prof.  John  Fiske,  carrying  on  presidential  election  of  1876.  ''The  Fall  of 
the  line  of  thought  begnn  in  his  **  Destiny  of  the  Great  Republic  "  was  an  attempt  to  set 
Man,'^  has  written  '^  The  Idea  of  God  as  af-  present  political  tendencies,  in  the  light  of  their 
fected  by  Modem  Knowledge."  W.  A.  Hovey  possible  consequences,  in  a  history  of  the  future 
has  given  us  a  curious  book  on  the  border-  after  the  fall  of  the  republic,  and  the  placing  of 
land  of  science,  '*  Mind-Reading  and  Beyond."  the  country  under  the  protection  of  Great  Brit- 
'^  The  Philosophy  of  Disenchantment,"  by  Ed-  ain.  George  W.  Cable  has  published  in  a  book 
gar  £•  Saltns,  is  a  study  of  pessimism.  Others  his  three  papers  on  the  political  situation  in  the 
are :  "  The  Dnmon  of  Darwin,"  by  Prof.  Elliott  South—"  The  Silent  South,"  "  The  Freedman's 
Cones — ^the  principles  of  evolution  applied  to  Case  in  Equity,"  and  "  The  Convict  Lease  Sy»- 
the  development  and  destiny  of  the  soul ;  tem."  We  may  place  here  an  anonymous  book 
*'  Problems  in  Philosophy,"  by  Prof.  John  which  attracted  great  attention,  "  The  Man  of 
Baaeom  ;*' Scientific  Theism,"  by  F.  E.  Ab-  Destiny,"  by  "  Siva  "—letters  to  a  President- 
bott;  **The  Nature  of  Mind  and  Human  An-  elect,  remarkable  for  their  clear,  cutting  style, 
tomatitm,"  by  Dr.  Morton  Prince;  and  **The  no  less  than  for  their  unsparing  use  of  facts 
Blot  on  the  Brain,"  studies  in  History  and  and  inferences. 

Psychology,  by  W.  W.  Ireland,  M.  D.    Mr.  F.  Belf^  aid  'nedlegy* — ^Most  noteworthy,  per- 

MaX  Holland  has  written  a  history  of^  "The  haps,  of  books  on  biblical  subjects,  though  be- 

Riae  of  Intellectual  Liberty,"  and  a  translation  longing  rather  under  the  head  of  scientitic  dis- 

of  Lotze's  *^  Miorocosmos,"  as  well  as  of  his  cussion,  is  "Paradise  Found,"  by  Dr.  William  F. 

''  Philosophy  of  Religion,"  mentioned  in  an-  Warren,  President  of  Boston  University.    The 

other  place,  has  been  made.  idea  that  the  Arctic  region  was  the  first  to  be- 

PsMcal  EsMiMiyy  PMIttas. — In  the  veied  do-  oome  habitable  by  the  gradual  cooling  of  the 

main  of  eoonomios  the  year  has  seen  added  to  earth's  surface,  has  been  made  somewhat  famil- 

tfae  mass  of  discussion  two  books  by  Prof.  W.  iar  by  Mr.  Scribner^s  monograph,  "  Where  did 

G.  Sumner,  "  Collected  Essays  on  Political  and  Life  Begin  ? "  and  Dr.  Warren  has  brought  to 

Social  Scienoe,"  and  "  Protectionism :  the  Ism  bear  on  the  subject  a  great  amount  of  research 

which  teaches  that  Waste  makes  Wealth  ...  a  among  the  mythologies  and  literatures  of  an- 

Social  Abuse,  an  Economic  Blunder,  and  a  Po-  oient  peoples. 

liti<»al  EviL*'    In  text-books  and  manuals  are :  The  publication  in  book-form  in  this  country 
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of  the  discnsgion  between  Frederic  Harrison  for  Doubt,"  by  a  member  of  the  New  York 

and  Herbert  Spencer  on  ^'  The  Natnre  and  He-  Bar  ;  ^  Revelation,  Universal  and  Special,"  by 

ality  of  Religion,**  and  its  snbseqaent  with-  Rev.  W.   W.  OLraen.  and    ^^Garrent  Discus- 

drawal  on  account  of  Mr.  Harrison^s  objections,  sions  in  Theology,**  by  professors  in  the  CLi- 

cansed  something  of  a  sensation.    The  trans-  cago  Theological  Seminary, 

lated  work  of  the  Rnssian  Count  Leo  Tolstoi,  Several  important  works  in  church  history 

'^  My  Religion,**  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  and  the  histories  of  churches  have  been  issued 

notice.   .It  seems  a  singular  commentary  on  — the  fourth  volume,  ^'Mediieval  Christiani- 

the  Christianity  of  Christians,  that  a  book  de-  ty,^*  of  Dr.  Schaff*s  "  History  of  the  CliristiaD 

scribed  as  **  a  plea  for  the  direct  application  of  Church  *' ;  ^*  Church  History  in  Brief,'*  by  J. 

the  teachings  of  Jesas  to  the  affairs  of  life  '*  C.  Moffatt,  D.  D. ;  *'  History  of  Christian  Doc- 

should  be  so  fresh  and  original  in  its  central  trine,*'  by  H.  C.  Sheldon ;   ^*  History  of  the 

idea  as  to  be  startling,  but  this  appears  to  be  American  Episcopal  Church,"  edited  by  Rev. 

the  case.  Dr.  W.  S.  Perry ;  "  A  Short  History  of  the 

In  critical  study,  we  have  "  The  Pentateuch ;  Episcopal  Church  in  America,"  by  Rev.  W. 

its  Origin  and  Structure :  an  Examination  of  Benham ;     ^'  American   Presby terianism :    lu 

Recent  Theorie9,**  by  Rev.  Dr.  E.  C.  Bissell;  Origin  and  Early  Growth,**  by  Rev.  Dr.  C.  A. 

*'  The  Hebrew  Feasts  in  their  Relation  to  Re-  Briggs ;  to  which  may  be  added  **•  The  Days  of 

cent  Critical  Hypotheses  concerning  the  Pen-  Makemie,**a  pioneer  ofthe  Presbyterian  Church 

tateuch,"  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Green ;  ''  Christ  and  in  Maryland,  by  E.  P.  Bowen,  D.  D. ;  ''  History 

Christianity :  Studies  in  Christology,  Creeds,  of  the  Church  known  as  Unitas  Fratram  "*'  (Mo- 

and  Confessions,  Protestantism  and  Roman-  ravians),  by  Edmund  de  Schweinita,  in  oonnec* 

ism,  the  Reformation,"  etc.,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Philip  tion  with  which  may  be  placed  a  very  interest- 

Schaff.  who  has  also  published  an  explanation  ing  chapter  of  the  history  of  the  MoraviaD 

of  "The Oldest  Church  Manual,  the 'Teaching  Church  in  America,  ''Ihe  Diary  of  David 

of  the  Twelve  Apostles,'  **  by  comparison  and  2^isberger,  Moravian  Missionary  among  the 

illustration  from  other  early  teachings.    Prof.  Indians  of  Ohio,  1781-*98,**  tranalated  from 

Francis  Bowen  has  written  of  "  Assyriology:  the  original  manuscript  by  £.  F.  Bliaa.    Other 

Its  Use  and  Abuse,**  pointing  out  the  ad  van-  church  histories  are:  '*  Universalism  in  Amer- 

tages  and  dangers  of  the  study  to  Old  Testa-  ica,'*  by  Richurd  Eddy,  D.  D. ;  "A  History  of 

ment  students.     In  '^  The  Blood  Covenant,"  the  Catholic  Church  in  Kentucky,*'  by  B.  J. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Trumbull  examines  a  practice  of  Webb ;  and  "  A  Brief  History  of  Mormonism,*' 

great  interest  in  connection  with  Scripture,  by  Mrs.  E.  E.  Dickinson,  a  kinswoman  of  bolo- 

and  not  heretofore  noted — ^the  primitive  rite  of  mon  Spalding,  from  whose  stolen  manuscript, 

covenanting  by  the  intertransfusion  of  blood,  it  is  said,  the  Book  of  Mormon  was  made. 

A  new  translation  of  the  Book  of  Esther  by  Among  the  many  devotional  books  and  vol- 

the  Lowell  Hebrew  Club  is  one  of  the  notable  umes  of  sermons  may  be  mentioned  **  Sermons 

events  of  the  year  in  this  department;  and  in  in  Songs,'*  by  Rev.  Dr.  0.  S.  Robinscm ;  ^'The 

Scripture  interpretation,  *^The  Revelation  of  Religious  Life,"  by  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage;  ^^  Bible 

St.  John  the  Divine,  self-interpreted,**  by  Dr.  Characters,"  by  the  late  Alexander  G.  Mercer, 

Samuel  Fuller.     " Ecclesiology,**  by  Prof.  E.  D.  D.;    "Philistinism,"  by  Rev.   R.    Heber 

D.  Morris,  is  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Church  and  Newton ;    "  Sammer  Sermons,"  by  Rev.  W. 

the  Kingdom  of  God  on  Earth."  W.  Newton;  "Divine  Itrovereignty  and  other 

Books  on  evidences  of  Christianity  are:  "A  Sermons,**  by  Rev.  Reneu  Thomas;  "Evolu- 

Primer  of  Christian  Evidence,**  by  R.  A.  Bed-  tion  and  Religion,"  by  Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher; 

ford;  "Reasons  for  Faith  in  the  Nineteenth  "Lectures  on  the  Epistles  for  Sundays  and 

Century,'*  by  J.  M.  Leavitt,  and  "  Why  we  be-  Chief  Festivals,"  by  J.  A.  Seiss,  D.B, ;  "The 

lieve  the  Bible :  an  Honr*s  Reading  for  Busy  Heavenly  Vision  and  other  SenncAs,"  by  H. 

People,"  by  J.  P.  T.  Ingrahara.    Among  books  M.  Booth,  D.  D. ;    "  Good-Friday,"  by  Rer. 

dealmg  with  speculative  questions  in  reliffion  H.  S.  Holland;  "Atheism  and  Arithmetic," 

are,  the  translation  of  Hermann  Lotze's  "Phi-  by  H.  L.  Hastings;  "The  Woman  Friends  of 

losophyof  Religion"  by  Prof.  Ladd,  of  Yale;  Jesus,"  by  Dr.  H.  0.  McCook;  "Sunrise  on 

"The  Relipiion  of  Philosophy;  or,  the  Unifi-  the  Soul,"  by  Hugh  S.  Carpenter;  *'In  Bif 

cation  of  Knowledge:   a  Comparison  of  the  Steps,"  by  J.  B.  Miller;  "The  Coming  of  the 

Chief  Philosophical  and  Religious  Systems  of  Lord,"  by  J.  C.  Rankin,  D.  D. ;  "  Oliacure  Char- 

the  World,"  by  Raymond  8.  Perrin;   "Natu-  aoters  and  Minor  Lights  of  Scripture,"  by  F. 

ral  Theology  or  Rational  Theism,**  by  M.  Val-  Hastings;  "The  Young  Men  and  the  Churches,*' 

entine,  D.  D.;    "Evolution  Christianity,**  by  by  Rev.   Washington  Gladden;    "Following 

Dr.  Beniamin  F.  Tefft,  and  "Outlines  of  the  Christ,**  by  J.  B.  Stratton,  D.D.;  "Nature  in 

Future  Religion  of  the  Worid,*'  by  T.  Uoyd  Scripture,**  by  Rev.  E.  E.  Cumminga;  "MeU- 

Stanley.    In  reference  to  doctrines,  controvert-  phors  in  the  Gospels,**  by  Donald  Fraser,  D.  D. ; 

ed  questions,  and  the  like,  may  be  mentioned :  "The  Possibilities  of  Grace,"  by  Rev.  Asbury 

"  The  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  as  Received  and  Lowrey :  "  light  on  the  Pilgrim's  Way,"  from 

Taught  by  Churches  of  the  Reformation,"  l>y  the  writings  of  the  late  Rev.  C.  A.  Stork,  D.  D. ; 

R.  W.  Landis:  "The  Keys  of  the  Kingdom,**  "The  Sabbath,"  by  Rev.  Dr.  W.  W,  Everts; 

by  Rev.  J.  J.  Moriarty ;  "  Dogma  no  Antidote  "  The  Lord's  Day,"  by  A.  £.  Waffle ;  and  vol- 
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amoB  of  sermons  by  Ber.  T.  D.  Talmage,  Rev.  oatiog  the  fixed   stars  without  instraments, 

W.  Benham,  Rev.  Dr.  C.  F.  Deems,  Rev.  Dr.  globes,  or  maps.    *^  Geonomy,**  by  J.  Stanley 

J.  De  Witt,  tiev.  Phillips  Brooks,  the  late  Bishop  Grimes,  is  a  theory  of  the  ^^  creation  of  coDti- 

Siinpson,  R«9V.  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  Rev.  Dr.  neots  by  ocean-currents — an  advanced  system 

Edwards  A.  Park,  Rev.  W.  I.  Potter,  and  W.  of  physical  geology  and  geography."    *^Town 

C.  Magee,  D.  D.  Geology,"  by  Angelo  Heilprin,  is  on  the  rock- 

A  volume  made  np  of  selections  from  the  formations  about  Philadelphia, 

writings  of  Theodore  Parker  is  entitled  *^  Views  Other  books  of  practical  or  speculative  soi- 

of  Religion."  The  works  of  Bishop  J.  England,  enoe  are :  *^  Bacteria  Investigation,"  by  Dr.  0. 

of  Oharleston, are  collected  and  published.  Two  8.  DoUey  ;*' Talks  about  the  Weather  in  Rela- 

sermons  by  Rev.  Dr.  0.  A.  Bartol  are  entitled  tion  to  Plants  and  Animals " ;  ^^  Moisture  and 

*' Spiritual  Specifics:  Mind  and  Medicine,"  and  Dryness  in  tbe  United  States,"  by  0.  Denison ; 

on  similar  topics  Rev.  W.  F.  Evans  has  *^Th6  *^The  Doctrine  of  the  Ob-culation,"  by  J.  0. 

Primitive  Mind-Cure:  the  Nature  and  Power  Dalton,  M.  D. ;  ^*The  World^sLumber-Room," 

of  Faith,"  and  Sarah  E.  Titcomb,  ''  Mind-Cure  by  Selina  Gaye ;    ''  A  Popular  Exposition  of 

on  a  Material  Basi&"    Revere  F.  Weidner  has  Electricity,"  by  Rev.  M.  8.  Brennan ;  a  transla- 

prepared  a  *^  Theological  EncyclopsBdia   and  tion  of  H.  Frey's  **  Microscope  and  Microscopi- 

Methodology."  and  Rev.  W.  F.  Shaw,  "The  cal  Technology";  *'A  Text-Book  of  the  Ma- 

Preaober's   Promptuary  of  Anecdote."    The  terials  of  Construction,  for  Use  in  Technical 

principles  of  Buddhism  are  explained  in  H.  S.  Schools,"  bv  R.  H.  Thurston ;  "  Animal  Food 

OlonU's  ''Buddhist  Catechism,"  and  W.  W.  Resources  of  Different  Nations,"  by  P.  L.  Sim- 

Rockh  ill  has  translated  "  The  Life  of  Buddha  mons;    and   ''Women,  Plumbers,  and  Doo- 

and  the  Early  History  of  his  Order."    The  tors;  or.  Household  Sanitation,"  by  Mrs.  H. 

"  Pulpit  Commentary  "  is  edited  by  Rev.  H.  D.  M.  Plnnkett. 

M.  Spencer  and  Rev.  J.  S.  Ex^l.  Law. — In  addition  to  the  almost  numberless 

Meant, — Additions  have  been  mode  to  the  reports  of  current  court  decisions  periodically 
"International  Scientific  Series  "of  "  The  Origin  issued  in  the  various  States  and  districts,  prog- 
of  Cultivated  Plants,"  by  Alphonse  de  Can-  ress  has  been  made  in  the  series  of  publications 
doUe ;  ^'  Jelly-Fish,  Star-Fish,  and  Sea-Urchins,  of  older  reports  by  added  volumes,  the  "  Ameri- 
a  Research  in  Primitive  Nervous  Systems,"  by  can  Decisions,"  "Federal  Decisions,"  etc.  The 
G.J.  Romanes:  "The  Common  Sense  of  the  fourth  volume  completes  "Abbott's  National 
Exact  Sdenoes,"  by  W.  E.  Clifford ;  and  "  An-  Digest"  "  The  American  Law  Digest  and  Le- 
thropoid  Apes,"  by  Robert  Hartmann.  Addi-  gal  Directory  "  is  edited  by  W.  F.  Wemse. 
tions  to  the  literature  of  plants  are  "The  Woods  Other  books  on  legal  subjects  are:  "The 
of  the  United  States,"  by  C.  S.  Sargent,  a  de-  Laws  of  Mexico,"  by  Frederic  Hall ;  "  A  Trea- 
icriptive  catalogue  to  the  Jessup  collection  of  tise  on  Attachment  and  Garnishment,"  by 
American  woods  in  the  American  Museum  of  Rufns  Waples;  "The  Law  of  Insanity  in  its 
Natural  History,  with  an  appendix  of  tables  Application  to  Civil  Rights  and  Capacities  and 
giving  the  physical  properties  of  the  various  Criminal  Responsibility,"  by  Henry  F.  Bus- 
woods;  "Chapters  on  Plant  Life,"  by  Sophie  well;  "The  Power  and  Authority  of  School 
B.  Herriok;  "Talks  Afield^  by  L.  H.  Bailey,  Officers  and  Teachers  in  the  Management  and 
Jr.;  and  a^anslation  of  J.  W.Behrens's"The  Gk>vemment  of  Public  Schools,"  etc.,  by  a 
Miorosoopein  Botany/'and "The  Peanut  Plant:  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Bar ;  "A  Trea- 
its  Cultivation  and  Uses."  tise  on  the  Law  of  Official  Bonds  and  other 

Studies  of  animal  life  are  given  us  by  W.  H.  Penal  Bonds,"  by  W.  L.  Murfree ;  "  The  Law 

Beard  in  his  "Humor  in  Animals,"  described  of  Presumptive  Evidence,"  by  J.  D.  Lawson; 

by  pen  and  pencil ;    Olive  Thorae  Miller  in  "  Prosecution  and  Defense,"  by  Joel  P.  Bishop, 

"  Bird- Ways,"  Bradford  Torrey  in  "  Birds  in  LL.  D. ;   "American  and  English  Corporation 

Uie  Bosh,"  Mary  Treat  in  "  Home  Studies  of  Cases,"  vol.  y,  by  liawrence  Lewis,  Jr.,  and  J. 

Nature,"  chiefly  of  birds,  and  C.  F.  Holder  in  H.  Merrill ;   "Forms  and  Precedents;  embrac- 

"  Marvds  of  Animal  Life,"  mostly  a  study  of  ing  Pleading  and  Practice  in  Courts  of  Eqni- 

fishes.  ty,"  etc.,  by  J.  Carey,  Jr.,  and  F.  K.  Carey; 

In  chemistry  may  be  mentioned  "Lecture  "Jurisdiction  and  Proceedings  in  Admiralty 

Notes  on  General  Chemistry,"  by  J.T.  Harris;  Courts  in  Civil  Cases,"  by  Morton  P.  Henry; 

"  Inoriranio  Chemistry,"  by  E.  Frankland  and  "  Leading  Cases  in  the  Law  of  Real  Proper- 

F.  R.  Japp ;  "  Chemical  Tests,"  a  list  of  870,  ty,"  by  G.  Sbarswood  and  H.  Budd ;  "  How  to 

alphabetically  arranged  for  practical  use,  by  be  Tour  Own  Lawyer."  by  M.  T.  Richardson; 

H.  M.  Wilder;  and  a  translation  of  Stammer^s  "  Laws  of  New  York  relating  to  Banks,"  etc., 

"Chemical  Problems,"  and  "Notes  on  the  with  amendments  and  annotations,  by  Willis 

Chemistry  of  Iron,"  by  Magnus  Troilins.  8.  Paine ;  "  The  Law  as  to  the  Property  Rights 

0.  L.  Doolittie  has  prepared  "  Practical  As-  of  Married  Women  as  contained  in  the  Statutes 


Royal  Hill  has  prepared  "The  Stars  and  Con-    Law  relating  to  County  and  Township  Offi- 
stellaHons,"  a  new  practical  method  for  lo-    cers,"  by  F.  C.  Hooton;  "The  New  Meohan- 
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ics'  Lien  Law  of  New  York,"  annotated  hj  J.  denta^  Gnide  to  Medical  Jarispradeooe,*'  bj  J. 
8.  Derby ;  *^  Parties  to  Mortgage  Foreclosares,"  Abercrorobie,  M.  D. ;  *^  Face  and  Foot  Defonni- 
bj  Charles  H.  Wiltsie ;  "  A  Brief  for  the  Trial  ties,"  by  F.  Churchill,  M.  D. ;  "  Inebriism;'  It 
of  Civil  Issues  before  a  Jury/'  by  Austin  Ab-  T.  L.  Wright,  M.  D. ;  '*  Treatise  on  EpideDiic 
bott ;  **  The  Legal  Guide,"  by  J.  U.  Batten,  Jr. ;  Cholera  and  Allied  Diseases,"  by  A.  B.  ralmtr, 
*'  The  Principles  of  Sale,"  by  Robert  Balaton ;  M.  D. ;  ''  Treatise  on  Nervous  Diseases,"  by  S. 
"  Equity  Pleadings  and  Practice  in  the  Courts  G.  Webber,  M.  D. ;  *^  The  Modem  Family  Pb v- 
of  Massachusetts,"  by  P.  Emory  Aldrich ;  "  The  sician  and  Family  Guide,"  by  Drs.  J.  G.  Rich- 
Compiled  Laws  of  Kansas,"  collated  and  anno*  ardson,  W.  H.  Ford,  and  C.  C.  Vanderbeck ; 
tated  by  C.  F.  W.  Dassler ;  "The  Ohio  Farm-  "Diseases  of  the  Tongue,"  by  H.  T.  Bntlin; 
er*s  Law  Book,"  by  T.  K.  Dissette ;  "  Reports  "  Manual  of  the  Diseases  of  Women,"  by  C.  U. 
of  Cases  arising  upon  Applications  for  Let-  May,  M.  D. ;  "  The  Mother^a  Manual  of  Cbil- 
ters  Patent  for  Inventions  determined  in  the  dren's  Diseases,"  by  C.  West^,  M.  D. :  "  Epit- 
Circuit  and  Supreme  Courts  of  the  District  of  ome  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin,"  by  L.  A.  Duhr- 
Columbia,  on  appeal  from  the  Commissioner  ing,  M. D. ;  "A  Text-book  of  OphthalmoFco- 
of  Patents,"  vol.  i,  by  Frank  MoArthur ;  "  The  py,"  by  E.  G.  Loring,  M.  D. ;  "  The  Essentials 
Adjudged  Cases  on  Defenses  to  Crime,"  toL  iii,  of  Histology,"  by  E.  A.  ScbAfer ;  "  Manual  of 
by  J.  D.  Lawson ;  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Operative  Surgery,"  by  L.  A.  Stimson,  M.  D. 
Contributory  Negligence,"  by  C.  F.  Beach,  Jr. ;  Dr.  Joseph  Thomas  has  prepared  a  "  Complete 
"  Law  without  Lawyers,"  by  H.  B.  Corey ;  "A  Pronouncing  Medical  Dictionary." 
Practical  Handbook  of  the  Law,"  by  H.  A.  Wlffftftft^ftf  i — ^A  few  books  nndaasifled  re- 
Haigh ;  "  General  Assignments  for  Benefit  of  main  to  be  noticed : 

Creditors,"  by  J.  S.  Derby ;  "  The  Mining  Re-  F.  R.  Halaey  is  the  editor  of  "  Raphael  M or- 

ports :  Cases  in  Laws  of  Mines,"  by  R.  S.  Mor-  ghen*B  Engravings,"  with  a  life  of  the  engraver, 

rison.  "  The  Philoeophy  of  Art  in  America,"  is  bj 

Hedldie* — The  following  works  on  medical  Carl  de  Muldor;  ^'The  Afternoon  TeaPaiot- 

subjects  have  been  published :  ing-Book,"  by  J.  G.  Somerby  and  H.  H.  Emer- 

"  A  System  of  Practical  Medicine  by  Ameri-  son.  "Japanese  Homes  and  their  Surround- 
can  Authors,"  vob.  i,  ii,  and  iii,  edited  by  lyr,  ings  "  are  beautifully  described  and  illostrsted 
William  Pepper  and  Dr.  Louis  Starr ;  "  Hand-  by  Edward  S.  Morse.  Eunbardt's  book  od 
book  of  Pathological  Anatomy  and  Histology,  "  Yachts  "  is  a  large  illustrated  work.  Otb- 
with  an  Introductory  Section  on  Post-mortem  ers  are :  "  Heavy  Ordnance  for  National  De- 
Examinations,"  etc.,  by  F.  Delafleld  and  I^d-  fense,"  by  W.  H.  Jaquea,  also  the  author  of 
den  T.  Mitchell;  "The  Basic  Pathology  and  "Ericsson's  Destroyer  and  Submarine  Gud: 
Specific  Treatment  of  Diphtheria,  Typhoid,  their  Application  to  Naval  Warfare,  and  i 
etc.,"  by  G.  J.  Ziegler,  M.  D.;  "Cocaine:  its  Short  History  of  Naval  Artillery";  "Inrtroo- 
Use  in  Ophthalmic  and  General  Surgery,"  by  tions  in  Rifie  and  Carbine  Firing,"  by  Capt.  S. 
H.  Enapp,  M.  D. ;  "  Elementa  of  Surgical  Diag-  £.  Blunt,  U.S.  A.;  "The  Colora  and  Color- 
nosis,"  by  A.  Pearoe  Gould ;  "  Practical  Trea-  Guard  Regulations,"  by  F.  Oborski ;  *'  A  Trea- 
tise on  Diseases  of  Children,"  by  Eustace  tise  on  Communication  by  Telegraph,"  by  Mor- 
Smith,  M.  D. ;  "Insomnia,"  by  H.  Lyman,  ris  Gray;  "Land  Surveying  on  toe  Meridian 
M.  D.;  "Pelvic  and  Hernial  Therapeutics,"  by  and  Perpendicular  System,"  by  W.  FenmsD; 
G.  A.  Taylor,  M.  D. ;  "  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  "  Topographical  Surveying,"  by  J.  B.  Johnson ; 
the  Rectum,"  by  J.  Williston,  M.  D. ;  "A  " Topographical  Drawing,"  by  lieut  R.  B- 
Treatise  on  Cholera,"  by  Dr.  £.  0.  Wendt  and  Smith ;  "  Modem  Ship-building,"  by  D.  Pollok ; 
others;  "  Bodily  Deformities  and  their  Treat-  "  Healthy  Foundations  for  Honsee,"  by  Oknn 
ment,"  by  H.  A.  Reeves ;  "  The  Tobacco  Rem-  Brown ;  "  1  he  Principles  of  Expresaton  in  Pi- 
edy, "  by  T.  L.  Clingman ;  "  Index  to  Surgery,"  ano-Forte  Playing,"  by  A.  F.  ChnstianL  "  How 
by  C.  B.  Eeetly;  "Consumption:  its  Nature,  ahould  I  Pronounce?"  is  a  little  manual  br 
Causes,  Prevention,  and  Cure,"  by  J.  M.  W.  W.  H.  P.  Phyfe,  and  "The  Child's  Voice: 
Kitchen,  M.  D. ;  "  On  Sclerosis  of  the  Spinal  Directions  for  its  Treatment^"  by  £.  Bebnke 
Cord,"  by  Julius  Althaus,  M.  D ;  "  Dental  Sur-  and  L.  Browne.  "  School-Keeping,  by  Hiram 
gery,"  by  W.  A.  Barrett,  M.D.;  "A  Manual  Orcutt  "Education  in  Relation  to  Manual 
of  Dermatology,"  by  A.  R.  Robinson,  M.  D. ;  Industry "  is  treated  by  Arthur  MacArthar. 
"  Topographical  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,"  by  J.  "  The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  GoTemment 
0.  Dalton,  M.D.;  "The  Oleates,"  by  S.  V.  Publications,"  by  Ben  Perley  Poore,  is  now 
Shoemaker,  M.  D. ;  "  Hay  Fever,"  by  C.  E.  finished.  It  includes  the  titles  of  over  siitr 
Sajous,  M.  D. ;  "  Manual  of  the  Antiseptic  thousand  books  and  pamphlets.  Profa.  James 
Treatment  of  Wounds,"  by  W.  Watson  Cfaeyne ;  A.  Harrison,  of  Waahington  and  Lee  Univcw- 
"  Elements  of  Modem  Medicine,"  by  R.  French  ty,  and  W.  M.  Baakervill,  of  Yanderbilt  loi* 
Stone,  M.  D. ;  "  Insanity  and  Allied  Neuroses,"  vorsity,  have  prepared,  in  convenient  form* 
by  G.  H.  Savage,  M.  D. :  "  Intestinal  Obstruc-  "  A  Handy  Poetical  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary," 
tion,"  by  F.. Treves;  "On  Renal  and  Urinary  which  is  based  on  Grosohopp'a  Grain,  and 
Affections,"  by  W.  H.  Dickinson,  M.  D. :  has  valuable  appendices. 
"  Cancer,"  by  Willis  Parker,  M.  D. ;  "  Diseases  fStatktics.  —  According  to  the  "  Publisher?* 
of  the  Kidneys,"  by  C.  H.  Ralfe,  M.  D.;  "Stu-  Weekly,"  the  atatiatica  of  book-publleatioD  in 
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the  United  States  in  the  past  two  years  are  as 

follow : 


CLASSIFICATION. 


RctJoa. 

Tbeok^  and  ^ligion 

Law 

JuTSDila  BooM ■ 

Education.  Laogoage 

Medical  Sdeaco,  Hygiene 

Biography.  Memoirs 

Poetry  aad  Orarna 

Social  aod  Pottticnl  Soionce 

Description,  TraTel  

Literary  Hlatonrand  Miscellany., 
line  Arts  and  lUostrated  Books. . 

Htatory 

UseftiJ  Arts 

Pbysleal  and  Mslhemstksal  Solenoe 

Sports  and  Amaaements 

Docneetic  and  Rural 

Mental  sod  Moral  Philosophy 

HooMraad  SaUrs 


Total 


1885. 


984 

485 

481 

888 

225 

188 

174 

171 

168 

161 

148 

140 

187 

100 

9% 

70 

80 

Sft 

18 


4,060 


LTTSEATIIftfi,  nunSB,  IH  188S.  The  even 
tenor  of  the  literary  history  of  the  year  was 
hardly  brokeii  by  a  a  e^ent  of  major  impor- 
taooe,  so  far  as  Great  Britain  was  concerned.  No 
author  of  acknowledged  repnte  in  any  depart- 
ment prodooed  a  work  destined  to  exerclBe  any 
grave  or  prolonged  infiaenoe  orer  mankind; 
and  if  minor  lights  loomed  soggestiTely  above 
the  literary  horizon,  their  brilliance  proved  to 
be  bnt  a  transient  flicker,  and  not  a  sustained 
iUomination.  Probably  the  most  important 
work  was  in  the  direction  of  investigation  and 
research  into  the  lives  of  eminent  persons,  or  in 
unknown  or  little-known  lands.  Neither  his- 
tory, poetry,  science,  nor  art  developed  any 
production  of  vital  interest,  while  in  the  re- 
maining branches  of  authorship  there  is  ap- 
parent, rather  than  any  original  conception,  a 
oiling  up  of  vacant  spaces,  a  clearing  away  of 
error  and  confusion,  valuable,  no  doubt,  but 
offering  nothing  startling  in  the  way  of  real 
progress. 

FfaM  irib  —  Several  important  translations 
were  published,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned that  portion  of  the  great  undertaking 
of  MM.  Ferrot  and  Ohipiez  which  treats  of 
Pbcsnieia.  The  Oassels  have  added  to  their  se- 
ries of  hand-books  DuvaUs  "Artistic  Anatomy,'^ 
Wauter's  "Flemish  School,"  and  Ohesman^s 
"  English  School '' ;  and  Mr.  L.  M.  Solon  has 
brought  out  a  valuable  work  on  the  "  Art  of 
the  Old  English  Potter."  Mr.  Hamerton,  who 
is  always  suggestive  and  instructive,  without 
being  too  didactic,  has  published  a  clever  study 
of  "  Landscape,"  and  Mr.  Gilbert  has  treated 
the  same  subject  as  it  appears  in  "  Art  before 
Claude  and  oalvntor."  The  third  edition  of 
Poynter*s  "Ten  Lectures  on  Art"  has  been 
issued,  and  a  new  edition  of  Sir  George  C.  M. 
Bird  wood's  "  Industrial  Arts  of  India."  The 
English  translation  from  the  French  of  Eugdne 
Muntz  of  "Raphael:  his  Life,  Works,  and 
Times,"  should  also  be  mentioned. 

Dbttrr.— The  "  Chronicles  of  the  Reigns  of 
Stephen,  Henry  11,  and  Richard  I,"  have  been 
prepared  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  How* 


lett,  from  the  Stowe,  Lambeth,  and  Cotton 
MSB.,  for  the  publication  of  what  is  known 
as  the  "  Rolls  Series  " ;  Powell  and  Mackay's 
"History  of  England"  appeared  in  Part  I, 
and  Gairdner's  "  Letters  and  Papers,  Foreign 
and  Domestic,  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  YIII," 
reached  its  eighth  volume.  "Royalty  Re- 
stored" presents  London  under  Charles  II, 
and  is  by  Mr.  MoUoy.  Mr.  W.  Harris  has  pre- 
pared and  published  a  history  of  "  The  Radi- 
cal Party  m  Parliament";  Mr.  James  Bass 
Mnllinger  has  issued  his  "  History  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,"  as  far  as  to  the  acces- 
sion of  Charles  I ;  and  three  writers — Dowell, 
Hall,  and  Chester,  respectively — have  made 
public  their  views  on  the  subject  of  "  Taxation 
in  England,"  in  three  separate  works.  Gind- 
ely's  "  History  of  the  Thuly  Years'  War  "  has 
been  translated,  as  has  also  Dr.  Conrad's  "  His- 
tory of  the  German  Universities  for  the  Last 
Fifty  Tears."  Ancient  history  is  represented 
in  Church's  "  Roman  Life  in  the  Days  of  Cice- 
ro," Del  Mar's  "  History  of  Money  in  Ancient 
Countries,"  and  Oman's  "  Art  of  War  in  the 
Middle  Ages."  More  recent  history  is  pre- 
sented in  Lady  Bellair's  account  of  "The 
Transvaal  War,"  and  Nixon's  "  Complete  Sto- 
ry "  of  the  same  episode,  J.  G.  Scott's  narra- 
tive of  the  "  France  and  Tongking  Campaign," 
Greswell's  "  England's  South  Alrican  Em- 
pire," and  Jean's  "  England  Supreme  " ;  and 
we  have  Probyn's  history  of  Italy  "  From  the 
Fall  of  Napoleon,"  and  Hodgkins,  in  his  "  Italy 
and  her  Invaders,"  vols,  iii  and  iv. 

Bnays. — In  this  pleasant  class  of  literary 
work,  the  charming  collection  produced  under 
the  title  "  Obiter  Dicta,"  and  anonymously,  is 

Suite  the  best  of  the  year.  Then  there  were 
►r.  E.  A.  Abbott's  "Flatland";  Richard  Jef- 
fertes's  "Wild  England,"  a  glance  into  the 
future  on  the  basis  of  Macaulay's  celebrated 
"  New-Zealander  " ;  J.  H.  Ingram's  book  on  the 
history  and  literature  of  Poe's  "  Raven,"  Ver- 
rall's  "  Studies  in  Horace,"  Lady  Martin's  (Hel- 
en Faucit)  papers  on  "  Some  of  Shakespeare's 
Female  Characters,"  George  Edmundson's  es- 
say on  "Milton  and  Vondel,"  Mrs.  Orr's 
"  Hand-book  to  the  Works  of  Robert  Brown- 
ing," Saintsbury's  "  Specimens  of  English 
Prose  Style,"  Coupland's  analysis  of  "The 
Spirit  of  Goethe's  Faust,"  and— last,  not  least 
— Matthew  Arnold's  "  Discourses  in  America." 
Blegraphy* — The  department  of  biography 
and  autobiography  was  fully  covered  during 
1885,  the  number  of  works  produced  being 
large,  and  including  many  of  a  manifestly  im- 
portant character.  The  "Life  and  Letters" 
of  George  Eliot  was  received  with  general  ap- 
probation and  great  public  interest,  and  called 
forth  a  large  n amber  of  brochures  by  authors, 
known  and  unknown,  who  considered  features 
of  the  life  of  this  remarkable  woman  and  dis- 
tinguished writer.  Mrs.  Garden's  life  of  her 
father,  "  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,"  was  published 
under  the  title  "  Memorials  of  James  Hogg  " ; 
Mr.  Reid's  memoir  of  Sydney  Smith,  Dr.  Ed- 
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win  A.  Abbotts  study  of  the  life  of  Francis  tbe  magazines,  and  toward  its  close  bis  "Tire- 
Bacon,  and  Dr.  Alexander  Nicbolson^s  '*  Mem-  sias,"  a  collection  of  bis  more  recent  writings. 
oirs  of  Adam  Black,-'  were  among  the  lives  of  The  production  of  bis  dramatic  effort,  *'  Beck- 
noted  Englishmen ;  while  lighter  writings  of  et,"  was  also  a  feature  of  tbe  year.  The  pr€»- 
a  biographical  sort  were  Mr.  Masson's  study  of  entation  of  Robert  Browning's  "Colombe's 
Carlyle  "Personally  and  by  bis  Writings";  Birthday"  by  tbe  Browning  Sodety,  should 
"The  Bronte  Family,"  by  Francis  A.  Ley-  be  noted,  and  a  dramatic  work,  "Marino 
land;  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  "The  Real  Shelley,  Faliero,"  by  Mr.  Swinburne,  also  marks  the 
with  New  Views  of  the  Poet's  Ufe " ;  and  tendency  toward  stage  representation  of  tbe 
Mr.  Dolby^s  recollections  of  Charles  Dickens,  leading  poets.    Matthew  Arnold  published  a 

Tbe  list  of  autobiographies  included  a  most  collection  of  his  poems  in  three  volumes,  and 

interesting  series^the  Kev.  Mark  Pattison's  Edwin  Arnold  his  "  Song  Oelestial "  and  "Tbe 

"  Memoirs^"  Rev.  T.  Mozley's  "  Reminiscences  Secret  of  Death,"  both  from  bis  favorite  Bim- 

of  Towns,  Villages,  and  Schools,"  Mr.  Edmund  skrit  sources.     Mr.  Austin  Dobson  issued  a 

Yates's  "  Memoirs,"  Sir  Henry  Taylor's  and  collection  of  his  verse  under  tbe  title  of  "  At 

Earl  Malmesbnry's  "Autobiography,"  and  the  tbe  Sign  of  tbe  Lyre,"  and  Mr.  Alfred  Austin 

impressive  "Journals"  of  Gen.  Gordon.    Tbe  another  entitled  "At  the  Gate  of  the  Con- 

"  Souvenirs  of  a  Diplomat,"  by  Zanini,  and  vent."    Jean  Ingelow  printed  "  Poems  of  tbe 

Gallenga's    "  Adventures,"    are   entertaining  Old  Days  and  tbe  New " ;  Mr.  J.  Addington 

sketches,  dramatic  and  interesting,  as  were  Symonds  offered  some  Latin  student-songs  of 

also  tbe  "Souvenirs"  of  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes,  the  twelfth  century  in  an  Enfflisb  dress  in  bis 

Tbe  "Autobiography  of  Berlioz"   attracted  "Wine,  Women,  and  Sonif";  ,Mr.  Andrew 

general  attention  among  tbnse  specially  inter-  James  Symmington  published   a  volume  of 

ested  in  music,  and  Mrs.  Calderwood's  "Let-  "Poems,"  Owen  Meredith's  "Glenaveril"  ap- 

ters  and  Journals  "  delved   among  reminis-  peared,  and  tbe  "  Shelley "  of  the  late  James 

cences  of  the  last  centurv,  interesting  to  all.  Thomson  completes  tbe  rather  meager  list  ot 

The  field  of  historical  biography  was  well  English  poetical  works, 

covered,  and  added  many  valuable  works  to  IlctiM* — The  sudden  popularity,  followed  so 

general  literature.     Among  these  were  tbe  closely  by  bis  untimely  death,  of  Mr.  Fargus 

second  part  of  the  now  famous  "  Greville  Mem-  (Hugh  Conway),  was  the  event  of  the  year  in 

oirs,"  Legge's  "  Life  and  Times  of  Richard  III,"  fiction.   His  "  Called  Back  "  and  "  Dark  Dajs " 

Mrs.  Higgins's  "  Women  of  Europe  in  the  Fif-  attracted  generd  interest  by  a  weird  origina]- 

teenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries,"  Mr.  Masson's  ity,  and  these  works  have  been  followed  bj  a 

"  Richelieu,"  "  The  Public  Letters   of  John  number  of  other  novels,  including  "  A  Familj 

Bright,"  collected  and  edited  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Affair,"    "  Slings  and  Arrows."    «*  At  wbat 

Leech,  and  Cox's  "  Greek  Statesmen."    The  hi-  Cost  ?  "  and  "  Carriston's  Gift."   Quite  as  vain- 

ograpbies  of  women  include,  also,  those  of  Miss  able  contributions  to  this  class  of  literature 

Martineau  and  Mary  Godwin,  among  "  Emi-  were  the  works  of  F.  Warden,  a  lady,  wbose 

nent  Women,"  the  "  Famous  Women  of  tbe  ^*  House  on  tbe  Marsh,"  published  in  1884,  bas 

Day,"  by  Miss  Hays,  and  memoirs  of  Miss  been  improved  upon  in  " Deldee,"  "A  Prince 

Havergai,  Eliza  Fletcher,  and  Dora  Green-  of  Darkness,"  and  "  A  Dog  with  a  Bad  Name/' 

well  Mr.  Anstey  brought  out  bis  "Tinted  Venus" 

Religious  biography  includes  tbe  '*  Lives  of  and  "  Black  PoodUe,"  which,  however,  did  not 

Robert  and  Mary  Moffatt,"  Brown's  new  life  of  fulfill  the  promise  of  his  previous  work.  Lucas 

Bunyan,  and  biographies  of  Bishop  Gobat  and  Malet  (Mrs.  Kinesley-H arrison)  published  "Col- 

Dr.  Sand  with.    Finally,  among  the  lives  of  onel  Enderby's  Wife,"  Grant  Alien  a  three-vol- 

men  distinguished  in  science  or  in  the  profes-  ume novel  called  "Babylon."  Mr.  Walter Pator^s 

sion  of  arms  are  those  of  Darwin,  by  Grant  "  Mariufi,  tbe  Epicurean,"  attracted  attention  as 

Allen,  biographies  of  Louis  Pasteur  and  Frank  tbe  philosophical  novel  of  tbe  year,  and  Mr.  T. 

Buckland,  "Maltbus  and  bisWork,"byBonar,  Hall  Caine  appeared  in  the  "Shadow  of  a 

I^ie  Stephen's  life  of  Mr.  Fawcett,  and  mono-  Crime." 

graphs,  including  brief  sketches  of  tbe  Ste-  Mrs.  Macquoid  is  responsible  for  two  books, 

phensons,  Gordon,  Turner,  and  Handel,  under  "  Louisa,"  over  her  name,  and  **  At  the  Red 

the  general  title  of  "  The  World's  Workers."  Glove,"   published   anonymously ;    and  Mrs. 

Besides  these  should  be  mentioned  Mr.  Leslie  Olipbant  two,   "  Madam "   and   "  The  Open 

Stephen's  "  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,"  Door,"  under  tbe  same  conditions.   Miss  Yoo^e 

of  which  several  volumes  have  appeared,  Mr.  brought  out "  Two  Sides  of  a  Shield  " ;  Ouida's 

Gillou*s  biographical  dictionary  of  "English  "Othmar"   continues  the  history  of  "Tbe 

Catholics,"  and,  among  dictionaries,  the  "  En-  Princess    Napraxine,"    and     "  Mrs.    Keitb'i 

oyclopsBdlc  Dictionary,"  Halkett  and  Laing's  Crime  "  and  "  White  Witch  "  appeared  anoDj- 

"  Dictionary  of  Anonymous  and  Pseudony-  mously. 

mous  Literature,"  a  "  Dictionary  of  English  Mr.  Norris  gave  us  "  Adrian  Vidal,"  a  well- 
History,"  and  Mr.  Piatt's  "Dictionary  of  Class-  written  but  not  agreeable  novel.  Mr.  F.  W» 
ical  Hindi  and  English."  Robinson  brought  out  "  Lazarus  in  London,^' 

Pwtry. — Mr.  Tennyson  produced  one  or  two  Robert  Buchanan  "  The  Master  of  the  Mine/' 

short  poems  during  the  year,  contributed  to  Mr.  James  Payn  "The  Talk  of  tbe  Town,"  Mr. 
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Farjeon  "Self- Doomed''  and  "The  Saored  Eeonedj  of  Benares  in  particular.    Mrs.  King 

Nugget,"  and  George  Meredith  a  really  clever  published  her  "  Diary  of  a  Civilian's  Wife '' 

book, ''Diana  of  the  Oroasways."    Mr.  William  in  India,  from  1877  to  18S2.    Mr.  Colqahoun 

Black's  contribution  to  the  fiction  of  the  year  wrote  of  his  experiences  '^  Among  the  Shans," 

was '^  White  Heather";  and  a  very  bright  and  and  Mrs.  Emily  Innes  of  "Chersonese  with 

entertaining  .novel,  "  Red  Ryvington,"  by  a  the  Gilding  off."    Mr.  Hare  visited  the  land  of 

new  author,  Mr.  Westall,  completes  the  list.  the  Muscovite,  and  wrote  "  Home  Studies  in 

Thetlagy* — The  most  important  event  in  this  Russia,"  Stepniak  discoursed  of  "  Russia  and 

department  was,  of  course,  the  publication  of  the  Tsars,"  Landsdell  described  bis  missionary 

the  revised  Old  Testament^  although  this  did  expedition  into  "  Russian  Central  Asia,"  Mr. 

not  create  the  universal  popular  interest  that  Marvin  published  "At  the  Gates  of  Herat," 

was  awalcened  by  the  appearance  of  the  re-  and  Vamb6ry  gave   his   views  on  the   an- 

Tision  of  the  New  Testament,    Edersheim's  ticipated  "Struggle  for    India."     Mr.   Hare 

"  Life  of  Christ "  was  remarkable  for  its  evi-  added  to  his  voluminous  list  of  works  of  trav- 

dences  of  rare  learning.     The  same  author  el  "  Holland  and  Scandinavia " ;  Mr.  Sophus 

published  a  volume  of  Warburton  Lectures  on  Tromfaolt  wrote  about  "  Under  the  Rays  of 

"  Prophecy  and  History  in  Relation  to  the  the  Aurora  BoreaUs  '* ;  Mr.  Richard  Lovett  of 

Messiah."    There  were  also  published  Canon  "Norwegian  Pictures  drawn  with  Pen  and 

Fremantle's  Bampton  Lectures  for  1888  on  Pencil " ;  Major  Johnson,  traveling  from  the 

"  The  World  as  the  Subject  bf  Redemption,"  Piraus  to  Pesth,  published  "  On  the  Track  of 

and  Pfleiderer's  Hibbert  Lectures  for  1885  on  the  Crescent,"  ana  Spain  was  described  by  Mr. 

"  The  Influence  of  Paul  on  the  Development  Lomas  in  "  Sketches  from  Nature,  Art,  and 

of  Christianity."    Dr.  Plumptre's  "  Spirits  in  Life."     Travel    in  England  was   apparently 

Prison,"  Dr.  Martineau^s  "Types  of  Ethical  confined  to  views  of  London,  excepting  Mr. 

Theory,"  and  Principal  Tulloob's  "  Movements  and  Mrs.  Penneirs  "  Canterbury  Pilgrimage," 

of  Religious  Thought  in  Britain  during  the  which  was  made  on  a  tricycle.    London  itself 

Nineteenth  Century,"  were  among  the  lading  furnished   good    material   in    Count  Yasili^s 

works  in  general  theology.  "  World  of  London,"  Mr.  Walford's  "  Greater 

Of  works  in  Biblical  criticism.  Archdeacon  London  '^  being  the  immediate  surroundings  of 

Farrar*8  "  Messages  of  the  Books  "  should  be  the  great  metropolis ;  Mr.  llutton's  "  Literary 

mentioned,  also  Dr.  Salmon^s  "  Historical  In-  Landmarks  of  London,"  and  "  Society  in  Lon* 

trodnction  to  the  Books  of  the  New  Testa-  don,"  which  was  published  anonymously, 
ment,"  Dr.  Joseph  Parker^s  "  Apostolic  Life,"       TniidattMS  aid  New  E4iti«i&  —  During  the 

and  Principal  Edwards's  "  Commentary  on  the  year  translations  of  Homer's  "  Hiad"  appeared 

First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians."  by  W.  C.  Green,  H.  S.  Wright,  and  A.  S.  Way. 

¥«jag»  nd  TniTdk — ^The  English  are  great  Mr.  Ormsby  progressed  with  his  translation  of 

travelers,  and  each  year  sees  from  British  tour*  "  Don  Quixote,"  and  "  The  Lyrics  of  CamoSns  " 

ists  the  literary  result  of  Journeys  in  all  lands,  were  put  into  English  by  Mr.  Benton.   J.  A.  W. 
Last  year  was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  •  Hunter   translated  SohiIler*s    "  Wallenstein" 

The  osual  number  of  writers  on  America  did  into  English  verse,  and  C.  T.  Lyall  made  trans- 

not  come  to  the  surface,  however,  only  three  lations  of  "  Ancient  Arabian  Poetry." 
books  of  this  kind  being  noteworthy :    Mr.        New  editions  were  made  of  many  of  the 

Alexander  Stavely  Hill,  M.  P.,  published  "  Au-  standard  English  authors.    Middleton's  works 

tumn  Wanderings  in  the  Northwest,"  from  188 1  were  edited  by  Mr.  Bullen,  the  pooins  of  Keats 

to  1884 ;  Mr.  J.  E.  Ritchie  produced  "  To  Can-  by  Palgrave,  and  Gray^s  works  by  Mr.  Gosse. 
ada  with  Emigrants";  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Row*        UTERATDRE,  COSTUIENTALy  Uf  1895.    In  its 

botham  gave  an  account  of  "  A  Trip  to  Prairie  chief  features  the  record  of  literature  on  the 

Land."  Africa,  even,  presentaa  better  showing  Continent,  during  1885,  is  much  the  same  as  in 

of  travel :  Mrs.  Speedy'a  "  Wanderings  in  the  1884.    Books  in  the  various  departments  of 

Soudan "  took  place  seven  years  ago,  bat  were  literature  have  appeared  in  about  the  usual 

not  described  until  the  interest  in  that  country  number,  and,  though  there  is  nothing  specially 

made  the  subject  popular.  Major  Ellis  brought  remarkable  of  itself  to  which  attention  is  to  be 

out  his  "  West  African  Islands,"  Mr.  Boddr  called,  yet,  amid  more  or  less  of  political  and 

"  To  Kairwan  the   Holy,"  and  Mr.  Joseph  social  disturbances,  literature  has  flourished  to 

Thomson  "  Through  Masai  Land,"  which  lies  a  fair  extent,  and  numerous  worlds  of  merit 

in  eastern  eqnatonal  Africa,  and  is  but  little  and  value  have  found  their  way  into  print   As 

known.    Australia  was  visited  and  described  heretofore,  we  give  the  record  in  the  alpha- 

by  Hon.  Harold  Finch  Hatton,  in  his  ''  Eight  betical  order  of  countries. 
Tears  of  Work,  Wandering,  and  Amusement       BdgiuL — In  the  way  of  contributions  to  his* 

in  Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  and  Vioto-  tory  during   the  year,  there  are  two  works 

riji";  Mr.  Forbes^s"  Eastern  Archipelago"  was  that  deserve  special  notice.    The  first  is  Bar- 

publiabed,  and  Chalmers  and  Gill  produced  on  K  de  I^ttenhove's  "  Les  Huguenots  et  les 

their  "  Work  and  Adventure  in  New  Guinea."  Gueux,"  of  which   the  concluding  volumes 

Mr.  Homadaytook  his  readers  with  him  to  have  been  published.    The  work  is  regarded 

India  in  "Two  Tears  in  a  Jungle."  Mn.  Leon-  as  containing  much  interesting  documentary 

owena  wrote  of  India  in  general,  and  Dr.  matter,  while  at  the  aame  time  it  has  been 
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criticised  as  lacking  in  rigid  impartiality  re-  anny  in  Flanders,  has  excited  ronch  attention 

specting  momentous  questions  at  issue.    The  and  had  a  large  sale. 

other  work  referred  to  is  P.  Havard^s  *^  Henry  BthcBku — Bohemian  literature,  though  here- 
IV  and  the  Rincess  de  Coud^"  which,  though  tofore  not  reckoned  as  of  much  account  in  our 
displaying  in  full  the  kiug^s  discreditable  habit  annual  survey,  deserves  a  paragraph  at  lea^^t. 
of  gallantry,  is  nevertheless  said  to  be  drawn  It  has  of  late  years  been  making  progress,  avA 
from  entirely  trustworthy  sources.  M.  Na-  in  poetic  and  dramatic  productions  the  record 
mdche^s  **Cours  d'Histotre  Nationale/^  from  is  very  good.  Fiction  also  is  prosperous.  Fmi- 
the  Roman  Catholic  stand-point,  has  reached  lovsky  and  Trebicsky,  two  of  Bohemians  hea 
its  fourteenth  volume,  and  covers  part  of  the  writers,  have  recently  died;  but  Cecb,  Bcliuiz, 
Spanish  period  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Sev-  Vlcek,  and  others,  sustain  the  national  repots- 
eral  volumes  have  appeared,  devoted  to  the  tion.  Illustrated  works  are  much  in  fav^r. 
history  of  religious  persecution  in  Belgium,  to  Bohemia  and  the  castles  and  palaces  of  Bche- 
military  costume,  to  the  War  of  the  Austrian  mia  are  set  before  the  reader  with  both  pen 
Succession  in  Belgium,  1740  to  1748,  and  to  and  pencil,  in  highly  creditable  style.  In  bis- 
the  **  Public  Finnnces  of  Belgium'' since  1880.  tory,  philology,  and  philosophy,  Bohemian 
Also,  three  academicians  have  discussed  the  writers  have  done  well.  The  ''  Bistory  of  the 
obscure  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Flem-  City  of  Prague,"  by  Tomek,  and  *'  The  HiFtorr 
ish  population  in  Belgium.  Bibliography  has  of  Moravia,"  by  Dndik,  together  with  other 
been  largely  cultivated  during  the  year.  The  works  in  this  department,  are  highly  praised. 
last  volumes  of  F.  Vander  Haeghen's  '^  Biblio-  Also,  a  history  of  Bohemian  literature,  a  tctt 
theca  Belgica"  are  very  noticeable  for  rare  and  large  and  full  Bohemian  dictionary,  acd  a  hit- 
valuable  matter.  The  Chevalier  G.  Van  Havre  tory  of  philosophy,  give  abundant  tokens  of 
has  published  a  second  edition  of  his  remark-  spirit,  scholarship,  and  enterprise  of  BohemiaD 
able  "Bibliographic  Li^geoise,"  which  is  a  «avant«,  as  well  as  of  an  appreciative  pnllic. 
catalogue  of  all  the  books  published  in  Li6ge  DcuuiitL,— Although  political  troubles  bare 
since  the  seventeenth  century,  and  of  all  the  been  prominent  in  Denmark,  still  the  bcK.k 
works  concerning  the  old  prince-bishopric  of  market  of  1885  gives  evidence  of  life  and  iii- 
Li6ge.  Various  other  works  similar  in  de-  terest  in  literature.  Romances  and  novels  are 
sign  and  character  have  appeared.  In  the  fine  numerous,  if  not  specially  brilliant  or  profoncd. 
arts,  especially  painting  and  music,  H.  By-  New  writers  have  appeared  in  this  field  with 
man's  work  respecting  Flemish,  Dutch,  and  success,  and  the  men  of  cstsblished  reputaticn 
German  painters  is  particularly  worthy  of  no-  have  supplied  various  additions  to  the  novels 
tice;  Honorable  mention  also  is  to  be  made  of  and  stories  of  the  year.  T.  Lange,  Y.  EergFce, 
Vander  Straeten's  and  Gr6goir's  volumes  on  and  8.  Schandorph,  are  criticised  by  the  preF? 
Netherland  and  Belgian  musicians.  The  lit-  as  hardly  equalinff  previous  ccntributicDe. 
erature  of  travel  and  colonization  is  actively  **  Touthfbl  Love,"  by  H.  Pontoppidan,  one  vi 
cultivated,  and  numerous  volumes  of  merit  the  younger  authors,  is  said  to  be  the  mcst  in- 
have  been  published  on  Japan,  the  Congo  State  teresting  tale  of  the  year.  Several  Umah 
in  Africa,  Liberia,  etc.,  together  with  travels  writers  also  have  taken  fhare  in  this  work, 
in  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  Moral  and  O.  M.  MOller,  in  ^*  The  Reformer  of  Galilee/' 
political  science  has  been  enriched  with  several  has  tried  to  picture  forth  the  life  of  our  Sav- 
striking  works,  such  as  J.  Delbosuf's  "Sleep  lour  on  earth,  and  with  about  as  much  m-sr- 
and  Dreams,"  G.  d'Alviella's  essays  on  the  ness  to  success  as  can  be  expected  on  snch 
origin  of  idolatry,  Woeste's  political,  religious,  a  topic.  In  lyric  poetry  H.  V.  KaaloBd's 
and  historical  sketches  and  studies,  Prins's  essay  "Posthumous  Poems,"  and  C.  Hoftmp's 
on  penal  science,  and  Laveleye's  third  edition  of  "  Newer  Poems  and  Songs,"  are  worthy  of  no- 
bis "  Contemporary  Socialism."  "Young Bel-  tice  here.-  H.  Drachmann,  the  highly  gifttd 
giam,"  as  noted  last  year,  is  active  and  efilcient,  Danish  poet,  is  censured  by  the  critics  as 
chiefly  in  fiction,  in  which  C.  Lemonnier,  Hins,  having  oeserted  the  position  maintained  by 
and  Bodenbach  are  prominent  Notes  on  mod-  him  in  former  years.  In  the  drema  there  h 
em  literature  are  furnished  by  F.  Nautet,  and  hardly  anything  of  importance  to  mention.  £. 
P.  de  Decker  has  written  a  life  of  the  novel-  Brandes,  E.  Christiansen^  and  J.  Lange,  in  h\» 
ist  Hendrik  Conscience  (who  died  in  1888).  "  Art  and  Politics,"  have  contributed  fairly  to 
Sleeckx's  "  Literature  ana  Art,"  and  Rooses's  the  drama.  The  field  of  history,  especially 
"  Sketch  -  Book,"  are  excellent  productions.  Danish  history,  is  industriously  cultivated  l^y 
The  latter  treats  of  contemporary  Flemii^  au-  Thorsde,  Bache,  Nielsen,  and  others,  and  tbeir 
thors  and  poets,  and  gives  a  lengthened  study  contributions  are  regarded  as  valuable.  F. 
on  Taine.  F.  de  Potter  has  begun  a  history  Brandes  gives  a  lively  narrative  of  Lis  experi- 
of  Ghent,  from  early  to  present  times,  and  va-  ences  and  observations  in  "Berlin."  R  Kaof- 
nous  other  contributions  to  Flemish  history  mann  portrays  "  Life  in  Paris."  Several  inter- 
have  been  published.  In  poetry  not  much  has  esting  autobiographical  works  bare  appeared, 
been  done  that  requires  mention.  Pol  de  Mont  as  also  a  goodly  number  of  new  books  ct 
and  Julius  de  Geyter  seem  to  stand  foremost  travel.  In  philosophy  C.  Lange  Aimishee  a 
in  this  department.  Miss  V.  Loveling's  new  work  of  real  value,  showing  the  connection  cf 
tale,  "  Sophie,"  a  vivid  picture  of  clerical  tyr-  the  emotions  with  the  pbysiolugical    alters- 
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tions  in  the  bodj.  F.  JimgerBen  writes  on  the  trilogy  with  " Caliban "  and  "Fontaine  de 
^  What  is  Trath  ?  '*  A.  C.  Laraea  sapplies  a  Jonvence,'^  and  ia  an  attempt  to  eqaal  and  rival 
timely  volame,  *'  The  New  Testament  and  His*  Shakespeare.  Of  course,  Kenan  can  not  ac- 
torical  Criticism,''  and  £.  Brand es  contributes  oomplish  any  such  end,  bat  he  uses  the  present 
to  politioal  economy  two  popular  treatises  oidled  as  the  vehicle  for  reasserting  and  emphasizing 
^^  Social  Questions."  his  doubts  and  difficulties,  not  only  in  religion. 
Fraite* — ^The  death  of  Victor  Hugo,  the  na-  but  in  regard  to  the  moral,  political,  and  social 
tional  idol  in  French  literature,  is  noteworthy  problems  that  have  beset  France  since  the  sad 
as  bringing  to  a  close  a  literary  era,  that  of  waking  up  from  the  Ann^e  Terrible.  Renan 
Romanticism.  Hugo  was  long  regarded  as  the  is  not  a  bom  dramatist,  but  puts  forth  philo- 
recognised  symbol  of  French  literature;  yet  sophical  dissertations  in  the  shape  of  dialogues, 
iadepeudent  critics  (like  F.  de  Pressens6)  main-  Contributions  to  history  and  philosophy  have 
tain  that** Victor  Hugo,  as  a  literary  power,  been  of  excellent  quality.  The  ** Letters  of 
died  long  before  the  Pantheon  closed  its  doors  Quinet,"  the  **  Correspondence  of  Madame  de 
over  his  pompons  obsequies.  Romanticism  in  R6musat "  and  her  son,  an  anonymous  work 
France  has  ended  in  one  of  the  most  notori-  on  the  latter  years  of  the  consulate  and  estab- 
oas  failares  ever  experienced  by  any  literary  lishment  of  the  Empire,  M.  Simon's  *'  Thiers, 
school."  As  a  vivifying  inflaence  Romanticism  Gnizot,  R6mnsat,"  are  works  of  merit  and 
has  long  been  extinct  in  France,  and  though  value.  M.  Rambaud  has  written  a  clever 
Hugo  was  absolute  sovereign  through  exagger*  *'  History  of  French  Civilization,"  and  M.  Bo- 
ated sentiment  of  deference  and  veneration,  rel  has  published  a  learned  and  important  work 
yet  criticism  is  reasserting  itself  and  its  right  entitled  ** Europe  and  the  Revolution."  The 
of  free  judgment.  There  will  be  no  attempt  critics  give  Sorel's  volume  very  high  praise, 
to  deprive  him  of  his  legitimate  glory,  but  affirming  that  nothing  since  de  Tocqueville's 
rather  a  seeking  to  draw  up  a  faithful  and  just  latest  essay  on  the  old  regims  can. compare 
inventory  of  what  this  great  genius  has  be-  with  it.  The  Comte  de  Martel,  in  his  **  His- 
stowed  upon  his  country  and  mankind.  Nov-  toriens  Fantaisistes,"  has  reviewed  with  terri- 
eU  take  the  lead  this  year,  and  Zola  stands  at  ble  severity  Thiers's  "  History  of  the  Consulate 
the  head  of  French  novel-writers.  His  last  and  the  Empire."  Numerous  other  historical 
work,  **  Oerminal,"  is  the  most  powerful  since  essays  and  contributions  have  been  published, 
the  famous  ^'L'Assommoir."  His  imitators  and  but  we  can  not  here  go  into  details.  Several 
followers  are  very  numerous,  and  carry  out  the  volumes  on  science  and  philosophy  may  be 
realistio  scheme  of  story-telling  to  an  abomi-  named,  as  Berthelot's  *^  Origin  of  Alchemy," 
nable  and  disgusting  extent.  Hundreds  of  nov-  R^ville's  *^  Religions  of  Mexico,  Central  Amer- 
els  of  this  sort  have  appeared,  all  oast  in  the  ica,  and  Peru,"  Janet's  noble  tribute  to  the 
same  mold,  and,  while  pretending  to  reproduce  memory  of  Victor  Cousin,  Joubert's  Louis  de 
life,  systematically  repudiate  all  that  ennobles  Clermont,  Sieur  de  Bnssy  d'Amboise,  in  the 
it,  all  that  illumines  tne  daily  horizon,  all  that  time  of  Henry  III,  etc.  The  literature  of  travel 
warms  and  perfumes  the  atmosphere,  and  take  and  exploration  has  received  attention  from 
up  only  that  which  wounds  and  repels,  which  Ferret,  Janvier,  Tiasot,  Daryl,  and  others, 
is  ugly  and  mean  and  vile.  There  are  some  Ctenuny.— The  general  literary  production  of 
signs  of  a  reactionary  spirit,  but  not  yet  to  any  1885  in  Germany  maintained  about  its  usual 
great  extent.  What  may  be  called  psychologi-  level,  and  books  in  large  numbers  in  various 
oal  novels  are  gaining  favor.  Daudet,  Then-  departments  were  published.  In  biography 
riet,  Maupassint,  and  others  are  doing  good  the  record  is  good;  in  history,  quite  strong;  in 
service  in  this  respect.  Novels  also  of  the  philosophy  and  science,  of  small  account ;  in 
Dumas  type  are  ^nite  numerous,  mostly  ap-  criticism,  fair ;  and  in  fiction  and  light  litera- 
pearing  as  serials  m  the  newspapers  and  hav-  ture,  rather  weak.  In  history  the  venerable 
iag  myriads  of  readers.  Poetry  presents  no  Von  Ranke  continues  his  labors,  despite  his 
record  of  success  or  encouragement.  The  crit-  advanced  age,  and  still  writes  with  calm  and 
ics  are  very  severe  upon  the  productions  of  steady  vigor.  Mommsen,  the  famous  Roman 
the  year  as  being  a  triumph  of  mere  form  and  historian,  whose  work  is  well  known  by  its 
harmony  rather  than  as  indicating  living  fire  translation  into  English,  has  published  his  fifth 
from  above.  Possibly  this  judgment  is  too  volume.  This  appears  in  advance  of  the  fourth, 
severe;  but,  as  there  is  no  dissenting  voice,  it  and  is  specially  devoted  to  the  provinces  rather 
may  be  regarded  as  substantially  ooirect.  Crit-  than  to  Rome  itself.  Several  noteworthy  cour 
icism  as  an  art  has  declmed  since  the  death  of  tributions  to  history  have  appeared,  as  F.  A. 
St.  Beuve.  M.  Scherer,  however,  is  doing  good  Specht's  *^  History  of  Education  in  Germany, 
work  in  this  department,  as  also  are  P.  Bour-  from  the  Oldest  Times  to  the  Middle  of  the 
g3t,  in  his  **  Essays  on  Contemporary  Psycholo-  Thirteenth  Century,"  H.  Banmgarten's  "  His- 
gy,"  and  his  **  Cruelle  Enigme,"  and  E.  Hen-  tory  of  Charles  V,"  and  A.  Huber's  compre- 
nequin,  who  is  perhaps  the  best  furnished  and  hensive  '*  History  of  Austria,"  two  volumes, 
ablest  Fr^ich  oritio  of  to-day.  Other  names  which  bring  the  record  down  to  1437.  In 
might  1>e  mentioned,  but  space  does  not  per-  biography  iSiere  has  been  considerable  activity, 
mit.  M.  Renan  has  written  an  ambitions  drama,  "  The  Life  and  Times  of  Voltaire  "  and  ^'  The 
entitlad  **  Le  Prfttre  de  N6mi."    It  completes  Life  of  Rousseau  "  are  treated  of  with  care  by 
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MahreDholtz  and  Janvier.    The  Goethe  liter-  perial  Palaces  of  Byzantiam,"  which  is  Tain- 
atare  seems  to  keep  on  growing,  and  fresh  doc-  able  for  the  topography  of  Constantinople  in 
nmentary  matter  of  importance  is  expected  to  the  middle    ages.     National    history   excites 
appear,  now  that  the  poet^s  last  grandson  has  mach  attention,  and  several  able  writers  hsTe 
died.    H.  Dantzer  has  supplied  a  new  biogra-  devoted  themselves  to  its  illnstration.    In  phi- 
phy  of  Goethe,  which  is  not  praised  by  the  lology  the  Greeks  have  shown  themf^lves  to 
critics.    A.  Stern  has  given  a  ''Life  of  H.  be  active  and  suocessfnl.   G.  Chatddakis,  in  bis 
Hettner,"  a  clever  historian  of  German,  French,  "Btadies  on   the  Modern  Greek  Idiom/"  J. 
and  English  literature  in  the  eighteenth  oentn-  Sakellion,  in  an  edition  of  the ''  Letters  of  Tbe- 
ry,  and  Von  Reamont  has  issued  a  valuable  odoret,'^  the  ancient  historian  of  the  Chnrcb. 
'^  Life  of  King  William  IV."    In  the  realm  of  and  A.  P.  Keramens,  in  a  first  installment  of 
poetry  A.  Meissoer^s  death  is  regarded  as  a  a  description  of  the  MSS.  preserved  in  the 
positive  loss.    The  product  of  the  year  has  not  Greek  East,  fully  evidence  this ;  and  other  writ- 
been  remarkable  or  encouraging.    Gensichen^s  ers  have  followed  in  the  same  line.    The  philo* 
'^ Frauenlob,"   Baumbaoh*8    ''The   Godfather  sophical  and  educational  publications  of  ISvSo 
of  Death,"  and  A.  von  Pntkammer's  lyric  deserving  notice  are  thuse  of  C.  Papamarkos, 
*'  Poems  "  are  all  that  we  can  name  here.    £.  director  of  the  Normal  School  at  Athens,  **  On 
von  Wildenbruch  has  followed  up  his  tragedy  the  Object  of  the  Education  of  Greek  Tooth ''  : 
of  "  Harald  "  by  another  taken  from  the  history  G.  Bizyinos,  "  On  the  Philosophy  of  the  Bean- 
and  fate  of  Christopher  Marlowe.    The  drama  tiful,  according  to  Plotinus";  and  M.  Evan- 
has  merit  certainly,  bat  it  does  not  equal  "Ha-  gelidis,  on  the  "History  of  the  Theory  of  Cog- 
raid."    F.  von  Saar,  another  eminent  German  nition."    Several  valuable  works  on  edacation 
dramatist,  has  published   "  Thassilo,"  which  published  this  year  show  the  deep  interest  the 
has  points  of  comparison  with  Shakespeare's  nation  has  in  this  important  department.     Fio 
"Hamlet"    Both  the  dramas  just  named  are  tion  and  works  of  travel  seem  to  be  steadily 
said  by  the  critics  to  contain  passages  of  great  on  the  increase,  and  for  the  most  part  are 
beauty  and  force.    In  fiction,  George  Ebers,  in  issued  in  the  weekly  and  even  daily  papers, 
his  last  novel,  '^  Serapis,"  occupies  again  his  Very  few  of  these,  however,  have  any  special 
fiivorite  field  on  the  Nile.    The  critics  point  merit,  and  none  of  them  are  at  all  likely  to 
out  the  similarity  in  this  novel  to  Eingsley's  survive  their  ephemeral  origm.    Two  or  tliree 
''  Hypatia,"  at  the  same  time  pronouncing  it  plays,  a  few  poems,  and  some  fragmentary  e$- 
inferior  to  the  latter  in  poetic  charm  and  phil-  says  are  all  tnat  can  here  be  chronicled, 
osophical  and  religious  depth.    Novels  seem       HsUand* — Novels  of  various  sorts,  and  stories 
to  increase  in  number  as  the  vears  roll  on.  of  all  sorts,  have  appeared  in  Holland  durinf? 
"letta,"  by  George  Taylor;  "Die  Siebalds,"  1885.  *  The  critics  oomplaui  of  the  too  general 
by  W.  Jordan,  and  "  Die  Saxo-Bomssen,"  by  carelessness  of  style  on  the  part  of  writers  of 
G.  Samarow,  are  among  the  few  noted  with  this  class,  and  name  bat  few  novels  with  ap- 
approval.  A.  Eiellaud's  "  Fortuna,"  and  Sloet's  probation,  such  as  M.  Van  Java's  '^Miss  Camp- 
"  Sins  of  the  Fathers  "  are  also  named  as  good  oell,"  Mrs.  Westhreene's  "  Ver  Vanden  8tam," 
specimens  of  stories,  with  a  didactic,  moral  J.  Van  Woude's  "  Zyn  Ideaal,"  Ten  Bnrch^s 
purpose  in  view.    In  philosophy  it  appears  as  "Outronw,"  etc.    Some  religions  novels  of  the 
if  the  heroic  age  of  German  philosophy  had  proselyting  description  have  been  published, 
passed  away  forever.    Some  are  anxious  for  a  and  also  stories  of  the  olden  time,  revived  by 
return  to  Kant.   Others  deny  to  Kant  all  claim  Rogge  and  Rovers,   which   contain  pleasing 
of  origiuality.   Constant  attempts  at  new  theo-  types  of  courage,  piety,  and  earnestness.  Poet- 
ries of  knowledge  and  cognition  are  made,  in  ry  flourishes  in  tne  sonnets  of  W.  Prins  and 
connection  with  Kant's  "  Critique."    Schubert,  the  **  Panopticnm  "  of  Mallinokrodt.     Also,  in 
Brodbeok,  and  Glogau  deserve  especial  men-  Kate's  '^  De  Nieuwe  Kerk,"  which  tells  of  the 
tion  here.     Drobisch  and  Dietrich  also  are  foundation,  history,  etc.,  of  the  church  in  Am- 
named  in  this  connection.    F.  Todl's  "  History  sterdam,  this  being  to  Holland  much  like  what 
of  Ethics  "  is  pronounced  to  be  valuable,  as  is  Westminster  Abl^y  is  to  England.    Transla- 
also  0.  Werner's  "  History  of  Italian  Philoso-  tlons  from  the  English  have  foond  favor.    Bur- 
phy  in  the  Nineteenth  Century."  gersdyk  is  rendering  Shakespeare's  pUys  into 
Ciwtt. — Notwithstanding  the  serious  disturb-  Dutch  with  snocess,  and  Le  Comte  has  repro- 
anoe  of  this  year  in  eastern  Europe,  in  which  duced   Tennyson's   "  Guinevere  "  in  exoelieDt 
Greece  had  its  full  share,  conriderable  Intel-  style.    Numerous  new  ventures  in  periodical 
lectual  activity  has  been  displayed,  and  a  fair  literature  have   been    made,  which   promise 
literary  production.     In  history  the  publica-  much  that  may  or  may  not  be  realized.    ni«- 
tions  have  been  auite  numerous.     0.  Sathas  tory  has  received  fair  attention  in  its  various 
has  brought  out  the  sixth  volume  of  his  great  subdivisions.    Dutch  India,  Borneo,  Amster- 
collection,  "  Monumenta  Historiaa  Hellenics,"  dam,  etc.,  have  given  rise  to  valuable  works, 
and  also  a  monograph  on  the  Greek  Stnftdiotes  An  exhaustive  history  of  the  neirspaper  pre» 
in  the  west.     M.  Dimitsas  has  published  a  in  Holland  has  been  brought  out  by  R.  NTan- 
"  History  of  Alexandria  from  ito  Foundation  till  der  Menlen.    B.  HuSt,  in  "  The  Land  of  Rem- 
the  Arab  Conquest."    A.  Paspastis  has  writ-  brandt,"  describes  the  unique  character  of  the 
ten  a  very  interesting  volume  on  "The  Im-  Dutch  school  of  painting,  the  greatest  gloiy  of 
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Holland  in  the  Beventeentb  oentory.    Ohorch  books  have  been  printed,  although  the  sale  is 

history  also  and  theology  have  called  forth  very  limited.    The  reading  public  is  not  large, 

seyer^  excellent  books.     A  new   annotated  yet  authors  are  increasing  in  number,  and  write 

edition  of  Bredero^s  works  has  marked  the  rapidly  and  consequently  imperfectly.    ^'  What 

three-hundredth  anniversary   of  that  distin-  is  most  absolutely  necessary  for  lUdian  litera- 

gaished  poet  and  dramatist.    Yiotta's  '*  Lexi-  ture,"  says  an  able  critic,  ^'  is  that  the  reading 

con  der  Toonkunst "  is  completed.    New  and  public  should  increase,  and  the  reason  why  this 

cheap  editions  of  some  of  the  classic  Dutch  public  is  so  small  is  that  the  average  of  cultiva- 

writers,   as  Potgieter,  Mrs.  Bosboom,  Huy-  tion  in  the  nation  is  low ;  and  although  many 

gens,  etc.,  have  been  printed.  reforms  have  been  introduced  into  the  system 

Hmgvy. — ^The  national  exhibition  of  Buda-  of  public  instruction,  this  system  has  been,  and 
Pesth  (from  May  1  to  Nov.  4,  1885)  occupied  still  is,  very  little  adapted  to  improve  matters.^* 
the  people  of  Hungary  so  fully  this  year  that  Periodical  literature  seems  to  nourish  weU,  on 
the  outcome  in  new  publications  is  meager  the  whole,  and  historical  societies  are  doing 
and  unaatia&ctory.  Oharles  Keleti  publisbed  good  work  in  gathering  materials  for  a  history 
a  volume  on  the  eoonomico-political  condition  at  some  day  of  literature  and  art,  and  of  politi- 
of  some  of  the  countries  of  tne  Balkan,  which  cal  life  and  progress.  Essayists  are  quite  nn- 
is  both  interesting  and  instructive.  Historical  merous,  but  are  not  regarded  as  equal,  in  style 
researches  have  not  been  wholly  neglected,  of  and  matter,  to  those  of  England  and  Qermaoy. 
course.  The  **Monumenta  Yaticana  Hunga-  Two  may  be  named  here:  A.  d'Ancona,  who 
rifls'*  (1307-11,  and  1524-^26)  contain  valuable  has  published  a  second  series  of  literary  es- 
bisftorioal  material.  Also  the  ^'  Codex  Anda-  says,  said  to  be  remarkable  for  critical  acumen 
vagensia,"  voL  iv  ri840~^46),  and  several  mon-  and  felicity  of  expression ;  and  E.  Masi,  in  a 
ographSb  Salomon^s  *^  History  of  Buda-Pesth  "  volume  giving  life-like  portraits  of  people  and 
is  pronounced  to  be  of  superior  excellence;  things  as  they  existed  in  former  days.  These 
three  volumes  have  been  issued  thus  far.  Less  and  other  volumes  are  made  up  of  articles  col- 
important  works  are  M.  L.  Feh^rpataki's  histo-  lected  by  the  writers  from  Journals  and  re- 
ry  of  '^  The  Royal  Chancery  in  the  Time  of  the  views,  a  practice  that  prevails  largely  in  oth- 
Arpada,"  '^  Hungarian  Historical  Biographies,"  er  countries.  P.  G.  Molmenti's  *^  Studies  in 
etc.  Archoology  has  secured  some  attention.  Venetian  Art "  have  reached  a  third  edition. 
W.  Lipp  has  published  '^  The  Sepulchral  Fields  Tarducci  has  written  well  on  Christopher  Co- 
of  Keszthely,"  reaching  back  to  a  period  be-  lumbns;  and  M.  Minghetti,  the  statesman,  has 
fore  historical  record.  M.  C.  Pulszky  has  produced  an  admirable  book  on  Raphael  and 
brought  out  the  *' Masterpieces  of  Goldsmiths'  his  works.  Zanella,  the  poet,  has  published 
Work.''  Two  or  three  good  books  on  jurispru-  a  short  study  of  Italian  literature  in  the  last 
denoe  are  worthy  of  mention,  as  G.  WenzePs  century,  which  is  said  to  be  inadequate  to  the 
*'  On  the  Hungarian  Civil  Law  before  1848,"  subject.  In  poetry  little  or  nothing  has  been 
A.  Pulfl2^y's  ^*  Principles  of  Law  and  Political  accomplished,  and  the  poetic  spirit  in  Italy 
Philosophy,"  etc  Philology  offers  nothing  of  seems  to  be  in  a  state  of  vagueness  and  tornor. 
special  moment,  and  light  literature  hardly  Novels  have,  as  usual,  been  abundant,  and  in 
anything  better.  G.  Csiky  has  produced  a  two  respects  deserve  to  be  noted:  first,  the 
capitaldrama,  *'  The  Black  Point,"  and  M.  A.  moral  tone  is  good,  not  sensual  like  Zola's  and 
Berczik  has  obtained  general  applause  for  his  his  followers ;  second,  there  is  a  strong  dispo- 
charming  comedy,  *'  The  Queen  of  the  Ball."  sition  to  seek  for  subjects  in  Italian  life  and 
Among  novelists  M.  M.  Jokai  maintains  his  experiences.  Criti(»  speak  in  high  terms  of 
sapremacy.  The  critics  call  him  '*  The  Giant  Prof.  Barzellotti's  work  on  David  Lazzaretti, 
of  Hungarian  Literature."  Other  writers  have  a  man  of  the  people,  and  believing  himself  to 
done  well,  however,  as  P41fy,  Szatm&ry,  and  be  the  apostle  of  a  religious  and  catholic  re- 
Miksz&th ;  and  two  or  three  ladies,  Mrs.  Gyar-  vival.  The  work  displays  ability  of  superior 
mathi,  in  her  novel,  *'  The  Young  Priest " ;  order,  and  is  written  in  a  very  attractive  style. 
Mrs.  H.  Beniczky,  in  her  tales,  "  The  Mystery  It  is  probably  the  best  book  published  in  Italy 
of  Fate,"  **  Born  in  the  Dust^"  etc.  Hunga-  in  1885.  Two  distinguished  authors  have  died, 
nan  bowkUs  and  patriots,  while  deploring  the  viz.,  T.  Mamiani  and  A.  Maffei,  both  of  them 
light  results  of  1885,  claim  that  the  country  above  eighty  years  old.  M.  Amari,  however, 
is  advancing,  if  not  fast,  yet  surely,  in  her  edu-  though  very  aged.  Is  still  living,  and  has  brought 
cational  progress,  and  will  in  the  near  future  out  a  new  e<&tion  of  his  ^^  Vespri  Siciliani," 
bold  higher  rank  in  European  literature.  which  appeared  over  forty  years  ago.    It  is  an 

Italy. — ^The  literature  of  Italy  for  1886  pre-  admirable  book,  and  the  author  has  revised  and 

sents  a  surprisingly  barren  aspect.     Hardly  improved  it. 

anything  has  appeared  which  can  be  praised  Ntrway. — ^The  literary  record  of  Norway  for 

as  a  work  of  art,  or  as  adding  to  the  reputa-  1885  is  not  brilliant  or  important,  but  rather 

tion  or  possessions  of  the  country.    Perhaps  tame.    The  chief  writers  of  note,  Ibsen,  Kiel- 

tbls  is  due  to  the  intense  devotion  which  Italy  land,  Lie,  BjOrnson,  have  been  either  wholly 

has  manifested  in  securing  political  unity,  hop-  or  mostly  silent.  Among  novels  Mrs.  A.  Skram^s 

ing  meanwhile  for  a  literary  revival  to  follow  '*  Constance  Ring  "  is  written  with  ability,  but 

the  attainment  of  that  great  result  Numerous  is  pronounced  by  the  critics  to  be  rather  coarse 
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and  defective  in  several  respects.  As  it  is  a  applanse,  and  S.  Rzewski  two  pieces,  *^  The 
first  venture,  better  work  may  be  expected  in  Optimists  "  and  *^  Dr.  Faustina,''  which  are 
the  future.  Jonas  Lie  has  made  a  collection  of  said  to  be  marked  by  excessive  pessimism, 
some  of  his  best  stories,  entitled  '•*'  Eight  Tales^"  There  is  no  new  production  in  lyric  poetry, 
most  of  which  are  striking  and  abound  m  The  year  has  been  marked  by  translatioos  and 
interest,  with  a  realistic  tendency.  Eristofer  republications  of  old  works.  History  is  limited 
Janson,  who  is  settled  as  a  miuister  in  Minne-  to  some  biographical  contributions,  such  as 
apolis,  Minn.,  has  published  ^^The  Saga  of  the  Kalinka's  **Life  of  General  Chlapowski,"  Wid- 
Prairie,"  giving  sketches  of  life  and  experience  man's  *^  Life  of  F.  Smolka,"  etc.  ***  The  Stat- 
of  Norwegian  settlers  in  the  Northwest.  Nov-  utes  and  Privileges  of  the  City  of  Cracow" 
elettes  have  become  very  fashionable  in  Nor-  have  been  printed.  .Esthetic  and  historical 
way,  and  this  year  have  been  very  abundant,  criticism  presents  a  better  record.  R.  Chmie- 
P.  R.  Johnsen,  K.  Eristofersen,  J.  W.  Flood,  lowski  has  produced  an  exhaustive  work,  viz., 
and  others,  have  embarked  in  this  kind  of  *' Polish  Female  Writers  of  the  Nineteen tb 
literature,  and  with  good  success.  Two  con-  Century,"  compiled  with  learning  and  skill. 
tributions  to  the  drama  have  been  made:  H.  Biegeleisen's  sasthetic  and  literary  stady  on 
one,  by  B.  BjOmson,  entitled  *^  Geography  and  ^^  Pan  Tadeusz "  of  Mickiewicz  is  marked  by 
Love,"  which  is  highly  praised  and  has  been  great  industry  and  no  little  acutenesa.  Other 
produced  on  the  stage  with  applause;  the  writers  have  published  monographs  of  value, 
other,  by  H.  Jaeger,  entitled  ^*  An  Inheritsnce,"  Y.  Crajewski  has  written  a  history  of  Bobe- 
which  is  well  written  but  is  not  thought  to  be  mian  literature  and  executed  his  task  welL 
the  equal  of  Bjdmson^s  drama.  O.  A.  Oever-  RiMlit — Literature  this  year  in  Russia  ha» 
land^s  "  Illustrated  History  of  Norway  "  gives  suffered  severely  by  the  ravages  of  death  VDonp 
results  of  research  and  study,  and  is  written  in  native  authors.  Such  men  as  Temofski,  Pro- 
dear  popular  style.  The  first  volume  is  com-  fessor  of  Russian  History  at  the  Eiev  Acade- 
pleted.  J.  B.  HeJvorsen's  "  Dictionary  of  Nor-  my,  a  scholar  of  the  first  rank,  and  Eistiakof- 
wegian  Authors  '*  is  advancing,  but  slowly,  hav-  ski.  Professor  of  Criminal  Law  in  the  Universit  v 
ing  reached  only  the  letter  D  in  five  years,  of  Eiev,  and  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  Ro;^ 
Among  other  historical  works  may  be  named  sian  bar,  have  been  taken  away ;  as  have  a]i»o 
here  T.  Blanc's  ^*  History  of  the  Norwegian  Count  Ouvaroff,  devoted  especially  to  archte- 
Stage  " ;  D.  Schnitler's  ^*  General  History  of  ology  and  paleontology,  and  author  of  several 
War,"  vol.  iv :  Prof.  Lieblein's  '*  Old  Egyptian  valuable  works  in  this  department,  and  Prof. 
Religion " ;  also,  a  collection  of  lectures  and  Eostomarof,  eminent  for  genius  and  learning, 
studies  on  art,  by  Prof.  L.  Dietrichson,  a  pro-  and  distinguished  for  his  contributions  to  hi<»- 
lific  and  able  writer.  In  philosophy  the  aged  tory.  To  these  may  be  added  the  names  of 
Prof.  M.  J.  Monrad  has  sent  forth  **  A  Treatise  Prof.  Eavelin,  able  and  active  on  all  qnestion ^ 
on  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  " ;  and  a  young  of  the  day,  and  Senator  Ealatcbef,  of  Mo$- 
writer,  A  Ldoken,  has  tried  his  hand  upon  cow  University,  famous  for  his  labors  in  con- 
''*'  A  Critical  Study  of  J.  S.  Mill's  Logic."  A  nection  with  Russian  jurisprudence  and  arcba?- 
new  medical  review  has  been  establi^ied,  and  ology.  The  popular  and  favorite  Russian  sati- 
Henry  George's  '^  Progress  and  Poverty "  has  rist^  Stchedrin,  has  been  very  active  this  year. 
been  issued  in  a  translation.  and  has  done  good  service.  Count  L.  Tolstoi, 
PalaML — The  novel  seems  to  take  the  lead  the  great  Russian  novelist,  has  published  two 
in  Poland  at  present.  Eraszewski,  though  charming  tales,  and  described  his  wanderings 
advanced  in  years,  depicts  contemporary  so-  among  the  dwellings  of  the  destitute  in  M09- 
cial  life  with  a  practiced  hand,  and  also  illus-  cow.  This  latter  was  much  read,  and  made  a 
trates  Polish  history  in  a  series  of  admirably  deep  impression,  but  the  Goremment  forbade 
drawn  pictures.  J.  T.  Jez  (**  Milkowski ")  is  its  being  printed  for  public  use.  Grisorivitch 
distinguished  as  a  delineator  of  the  South  has  issued  a  charming  novelette,  ^' The  Mounts- 
Slavs  and  Polish  peasantry.  Madame  Oezeszko  banks  of  Philanthropy."  M.  Eorolenko  is  a 
uses  topics  of  the  day  with  much  skill,  such  new  author,  and  indicates  possession  of  hiirli 
as  enlightenment  of  tlie  peasantry,  the  Jewish  order  of  ability  in  novel-writing,  and  M.  Mnrav- 
question,  etc.  Jan  Law  is  noted  as  the  witti-  lin  has  attacked  with  great  energy  the  loo^ 
est  of  Polish  humorists,  and  is  also  a  man  of  morals  of  the  aristocracy.  M.  Oospenki  alsi> 
deep  observation.  The  writers  of  novels  are  deserves  to  be  noted  for  his  able  and  effective 
very  numerous  and  exhibit  much  talent,  such  "  Sketches  of  Russian  Life."  In  poetry,  M 
as  J.  Zachariasiewicz,  E.  Lubowski,  M.  Balnski,  Nadson  and  M.  Frug,  both  disciples  of  Nekra- 
J.  Rogosz,  etc.  The  novelette  is  growing  in  fa-  sof,  have  published  poems  on  tne  social  ques- 
▼or  in  Poland.  The  newest  school  of  writers  tions  of  the  day,  which  are  highly  praised  by 
manifests  a  naturalistic  tendency,  and  tales  the  critics.  Ostrofski  seems  to  be  the  only  one 
after  the  manner  of  Emile  Zola  begin  to  ap-  who  has  contributed  to  Russian  dramatic  po- 
pear.  The  publications  of  A.  Dygasinki  and  etry  this  year.  History  and  cognate  subject*- 
Madame  Zapolska  are  favorably  named  in  this  received  much  attention  in  1885.  Eorsch'> 
connection.  In  dramatic  literature  nothing  of  '*  History  of  Universal  Literature  "  oontinae^ 
much  note  has  appeared.  E.  Zalewski  has  its  course  toward  completion.  Vols,  xvi  to 
brought  out  a  comedy,  *'  Friebe,"  with  much  xix  have  been  published,  bringing  the  record 
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down  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation.    There  photo-litho-zinoographio  process)  of  the  con- 
have  also  appeared  vols,  xzxiv  to  xxxyi  of  the  temporaries  of  Pacheoo,  the  celebrated  painter 
"'  Memoirs  "  of  the  Rossian  literatare  Section  of  the  Seville  school.    These  range  between 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences;  Prof.  Porfiriefs  1592  and  1645,  and  with  the  brief  biographi- 
'' History  of  Rossian  Literature,*'  vol.  ii;  M.  cal  notices  form  a  work  of  rare  interest  and 
Tchinko's  "  Studies  of  Contemporary  Russian  value.    The  Royal  Academy  of  History  has 
Poetry  " ;  ^^  Complete  Works  and  Correspond-  published  two  essays,  one  on  Columbus  and 
dence  of  Pletnef,*'  containing  valuable  material  Pinzon,  the  other  on  the  Duke  of  Ossuna,  Yice- 
for  study  of  Russian  literature  in  the  early  part  roy  of  Naples,  1616~'20.    Both  monographs 
of  the  nineteenth  century ;  and  Mme.  Shitofs  were  written  by  Capt.  Don  C.  F.  Duro,  and 
^'Reminiscences,"  which  give  an  interesting  are  regarded  as  worthy  additions  to  historic 
account  of  Tourgutiniefs  mother  and  his  early  lore.    Various  other  contributions  to  history 
life  and  training.    Prof.  Uovayski  has  brought  have  been  published,  such  as  R.  Villa's  ^^  Italy 
oat  voL  ii  of  his  *'  History  of  Russia,"  covering  from  the  Battle  of  Pavia  to  the  Sack  of  Rome  " 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  a  work  (1626~'27) ;  Pella's  ^^  History  of  the  Ampur- 
of  fair  merit  for  popular  use.    Prof.  Antono-  dan " ;   Acevedo's  '^  Historical  Essay  on  the 
vitch  has  published  ^^  Monographs  on  the  His-  Astnrias " ;  a  new  edition  of  Contrera's  ^*  De- 
tory  of  Western  and  Southern  Russia,"  a  work  scription  of  Granada  and  its  Moorish  Antiqui- 
of  great  accuracy  and  reliability.    The  history  ties  " ;  together  with  Galdo's  *^  National  Epi- 
of  the  serfs  and  serfdom  has  received  oarefal  sodes,"  vol.  viii,  handsomely  illustrated.   Galdo 
treatment  from  M.  Semefski.  Various  personal  is  also  a  novelist  of  considerable  repute,  and 
memoirs  of  prominent  men,  as  Count  Tolstoi,  has  published  lately  "  Lo  Prohibido."    Other 
Eoshelef,  Pirogof,  and  others,  have  appeared,  novels  are:  '*Sotileza,"  by  Pereda;  *^ElCisne 
and  are  equally  interesting  and  valuable  for  de  Vilamorta,"  by  Dofia  Bazan ;  ^^  The  Execu- 
the  uses  of  history.    In  social  science  Mme.  tioner's  Daughter,"  by  Castellanos;  ^^Antonia 
Efimenko's  "  Researches  into  the  Life  of  the  Fuertes,"  by  the  Marquis  de  Figuero&  etc. 
People,'^  and  Prof.  Loutchisky's  '*  Collection  Most  of  the  novels  of  the  year  are  but  indiffer- 
of  Materids  for  a  History  of  Communal  Prop*  ently  praised  by  the  critics.    What  is  called 
erty  in  South  Russia,"  are  regarded  as  timely  ^^  folk  -  lore "  has  met  with  much  favor  in 
and  important.     Two  statistical  works  have  Spain,  such  as  ^^Folk-Lore  Catala,"  two  vol- 
boen  pablished  during  the  year :  one,  ^*  The  umes,  "  Cuentos  y  Leyendas  de  Galicia,"  **  Cu- 
Finances  of  Russia  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  entos  de  Alcantara,"  "Folk -Lore  Gallego," 
by  M.  Blioch,  four  volumes;  the  other,  by  M.  etc.    Also  '* Leyendas  Moriscas,"  traditional 
Br jesky,  which  deals  with  "  The  Debts  of  the  stories  principally  founded  on  the  Koran  and 
Russian  Government."    This  latter  is  particu-  preserved  by  the  Moriscos.    In  poetry  Cam- 
larly  interesting  and  instructive,  in  view  of  the  poamor  has  issued  three  new  poems,  which 
tremendous  pressure  of  debt,  almost  to  bank-  well  sustain  his  high  reputation.    Nufiez  de 
niptcy,  whicn  weighs  down  the  Russian  Em-  Aroe  has  published  a  new  edition  of  his  "  Glo- 
pire  and  people.    In  economic  science  Prof,  rias  Nacionales,"  and  Selga  has  produced  more 
Ivaniookof  has  fhmished  an  excellent  volume,  charming  "  New  Loose  Leaves."    Numerous 
clear,  exact,  well  written.    M.  Eablukof  has  other  contributions  to  poetic  literature  have 
dealt  with  '*  The  Agricultural  Labor  Question  "  been  made  by  younger  poets.    Dramatic  art 
very  satisfactorily.    Prof.  Tamul  has  published  seems  to  be  on  the  decline.    Excepting  one 
two  volomes  of  ^^  Essays  and  Studies  "  on  this  new  drama  by  Echegaray,  and  one  comedy  by 
aubject,  gathered  from  various  periodicals  and  Campoamor,  hardly  anything  has  been  pro- 
worthy  of  preservation.    In  legal  science  M.  duced  but  short,  light  pieces,  of  no  particular 
DriVs  '*  Infant  Criminals "  is  a   remarkable  moment.    Three  new  volumes  have  appeared 
book,  and  discusses  carefully  an   important  of  Macpherson's  translation  of  Shakespeare, 
topic.      Also,  Prof.   Mouromtzofs   pamphlet  In  the  way  of  dictionaries,  grammars,  and 
^'  What  is  meant  by  Legal  Dogma?  "  and  Prof,  philological  works,  there  has  been  a  good  sup- 
Kavielin's  exoeUent  work,  ^^  Outlines  of  the  ply  this  year,  such  as  a  new  edition  of  the 
Legal  Relations  arising  out  of  the  Inheritance  Royal  Academy's  *^  Dictionary  of  the  Spanish 
of  Property,"  indicate  the  ability  and  spirit  of  Language,"  Rodriguez  and  Martin's  ^^Novisimo 
the  Russian  bar.    Other  subjects,  philosophy,  Diccionario  Castellano  Harm6nimo  Ortogr&- 
military  history,  travels,  etc.,  have  occupied  fico,"  etc.    Moral  and  political  sciences  have 
their  osual  place  in  Russian  literature,  in  1885 ;  received  due  attention,  and  a  number  of  valu- 
but  with  this  general  notice  wq  must  here  close  able  works  have  been  published  in  their  inter- 
our  record.                                '  est,  such  as  **  Transactions  of  the  Academy," 
Spata. — Internal  troubles  have  weighed  heav-  Castelar's  "Discursos  Parlamentarios  y  Poli- 
ily  upon  Spain  during  1885— earthquakes,  chol-  ticos,"  Perojo's  "  Politica  Colonial,"  Pelago's 
era,  death  of  the  King,  etc. — yet  literature  has  ^*  Historia  de  las  Ideas  Esteticas  in  Espafla," 
not  been  neglected  or  unfruitful.    About  three  Aorta's  study  on  "  The  Idea  of  Right,"  as  con- 
years  ago  was  begun  the  publication,  in  month-  tained  in  the  old  Spanish  proverbs  and  ro- 
ly  parts,  of"  El  Libro  deRetratos  de  Francisco  mances,  etc.    We  may  further  note  that  re- 
Pacheco."  It  has  now  reached  completion,  and  prints  of  older  writers  are  quite  numerous, 
contains  sixty-two  portraits  (reproduced  by  the  that  a  new  fortnightly  review  has  made  its 
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appearance  at  Seville,  and  that  joamaliBin  is  place.  Prot  Nyblom  has  publiahed  an  essay 
increasing  in  activity  and  force.  On  the  whole  commemorating  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
the  onlJook  for  Spanish  literature  is  good.  anniversary  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  cele- 
Swetak — As  in  several  European  countries,  brated  in  1885.  F.  Hedberg  has  made  another 
so  in  Sweden,  the  novel  takes  rank  over  other  contribution  to  his  previous  work  in  1884  on 
branches  of  literature.  Among  those  named  Swedish  actors.  A  very  elegant  work  of  art 
with  favor  in  this  line  are  a  lady,  nam  de  also  appeared  this  year,  containing  reproduc- 
plume  Ernst  Ahlgren^  who  laakes  A  dSlmt  with  tions  of  paintings  by  Swedish,  Danish,  and 
romantic  sketches  of  life  entitled  ^'  Money " ;  Norwegian  painters.  Miss  Ellen  Fries  (the 
T.  Hedberg,  in  a  character- sketch,  ^*  Johannes  only  woman,  by-the-way,  in  Sweden,  who  has 
Karr  " ;  G.  Nordensvan,  in  his  "Figge,"  based  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.)  has  recently  published  a 
on  artistic  life ;  Mrs.  A.  Agrell,  in  a  volume  of  pamphlet  containing  researches  into  primary 
novelettes,  etc.  In  poeti^  Count  Snoilsky,  female  education  in  France,  made  for  the  bene- 
who  is  the  most  eminent  of  living  Swedish  fit  of  like  education  in  Sweden.  Two  popular 
bards,  has  published  an  historical  poem,  '^  The  works  on  national  economy  have  appeared. 
White  Lady,"  in  the  Acts  of  the  Swedish  and  an  account  of  the  law  procedure  in  Eog- 
Academy.  The  younger  authors  have  been  land,  which  is,  it  appears,  Quite  diverse  from 
busy  this  year.  Strindberg,  head  of  the  nat-  that  prevalent  in  Sweden.  This  last  volume  k 
uralistic  agitation  in  Sweden  for  some  years,  by  G.  Fahlcrantz,  who  has  studied  the  subject 
is  settled  in  France,  but  has  published  a  vol-  during  readence  in  England,  and  also  prescotji 
ume  of  novelettes,  "  Utopias  in  Real  Life,"  in  matter  of  interest  and  value  for  the  considera- 
which  he  paints  vividly  the  evils  of  war,  etc.  tion  of  his  countrymen. 
In  the  drama  Mrs.  Edgren  has  sent  forth  a  LOmSIANA.  State  C^TeraMat— The  follow - 
play,  "  How  People  do  Good,"  which  the  crit-  ing  were  the  State  oflSoers  during  the  year: 
ics  charge  with  leaning  too  much  toward  so-  Governor,  Samuel  D.  McEnery,  D^nocrat ; 
cialism  and  the  like.  The  well-known  Swedish  Lieutenant-Governor,  Charles  Knobloch;  Sec- 
humorist.  Sigurd,  has  made  a  happy  hit  in  his  retary  of  State,  Oscar  Arroyo;  Treasurer,  E. 
"Swedish  Peasant  Homes."  H.  Wran6r  has  A.  Burke;  Auditor,  O.  B.  Steele;  Attomey- 
also  presented  "Pictures  from  the  Peasant  General,  M.  J.  Cunningham;  Superintendent 
life."  To  the  same  class  of  literature  belong  of  Public  Education,  Warren  Easton ;  Register 
Chicot's  "In  Rocking-Chairs  and  Sofa-Cor-  of  Lands,  J.  L.  Lobdell ;  Commissioner  of  A  g- 
ners,"  and  "  Our  Plucked  Ones,"  by  a  teacher  riculture  and  Immigration,  W.  H.  Harris.  Ju- 
at  Lund,  who  well  understands  his  subieot  diciary.  Supreme  Court :  Chief- Justice,  Edward 
This  latter  volume  is  capitally  illustrated  by  Bermudez ;  Associate  Justices,  Felix  T.  Pocb^. 
drawings  executed  by  an  eminent  painter,  Robert  B.  Todd,  Thomas  C.  Manning,  and 
Bruno  Liljefors.    In  history  has  been  pub-  Charles  E.  Fenner. 

lished  a  new  volume  of  C.  G.  Styffe's  "  Con-  €eMral  StelMlcfc — ^At  the  time  of  the  cession 

tributions  to  Scandinavian  History  from  For-  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States,  April  oO, 

eign  Records"  (1504-'20).    F.  F.  Carlson  has  1803,  the  population  was  49,478.  The  Govern- 

brought  out  the  second  volume  of  his  history  ment  receipts  for  1808  were  $848,000,  and  the 

of  Charles  XII,  and  C.  T.  Odhner  has  begun  expenditures  $700,000.    In  1802  the  province 

the   publication  of   his  history  of  Gustavus  produced  8,000  pounds  of  indigo,  20,000  bales 

HI.      In   philology  Almkvist  has  issued  the  of  cotton,  6,000  hogsheads  of  sugar,  6,000  ca^-k- 

second   volume  of  "  Die  Bischari  Sprache,"  of  molasses,  and  200,000  pounds  of  loaf-sug&r 

containing  a  Bish4ri-German  and  a  German-  were  refined.    The  exports  were  40,000  ton*, 

Bish4ri  vocabulary,  with  an  index  of  Arabic  arrival  of  vessels  266,  departures  266.    Over 

words  used  by  the  author  in  explaining  the  1,200  sugar-houses  are  in  operation  with  im- 

Bisb&ri.     Autobiography    is    represented    by  proved  machinery.    The  average  annual  pro<i- 

"  Memoirs  of  G.  F.  Gyllenborg,"  two  volumes,  net  is  260,000  to  800,000  hogsheads  of  supir 

and  "  Memoirs  of  Foreign  Diplomatists  from  and  over  15,000,000  gallons  of  molasses     The 

the  Swedish  Court,"  two  volumes,  by  Sccevola  rice-crop  is  about  300,000  barrels;  the  cotton - 

(i.e.,   an  association  of  authors).     W.  Berg-  crop  of  the  State  is  from  600,000  to  600,iMtM 

strand^s  "  Contributions  to  the  History  of  the  bales. 

Scandinavian  Union  "  deserve  mention  in  this  Pr»hlMtlM  CMTMitiM* — The  first  I^obibition 

connection.     The  history  of  literature  was  not  State  Convention  ever  held  in  Louisiana  met 

much  cultivated  this  year.    H.  Schtlck,  of  Up-  in  Shreveport  on  Aug.  19.    It  resolved — 

sala,  has  begun  a  detailed  history  of  Scandina-  ^^^^  ^^,,  movement  is  non-partisan  and  non-^^ 

vian  literature  from  the  earliest  days  to  the  tarian  in  character,  and  aoeks  only  to  enlist  the  act ht 

present,  and  Robinson^s '' Realists  and  Ideal-  co-operation  of  all  patriotic  and  law-abiding  dturen;^ 

ists,"  and   Hanson's   "  Literary  Silhouettes,"  without  regaid  to  race  or  party,  hoping  tbeieby  to  .*«- 

are  contributions  in  the  same  line.    Prof.  Nor-  ^^^  ^^^  hearty  support  of  all  temnirance,  benevolent 

denskidld  has  published  a  large  scientific  work  ^tv^^^i?!^^''^'  ""         "^  8upprt«ioD  . 
for  popular  use,  entitled  "  The  Second  Dickson 

Expedition  to  Greenland."    Wrangel's  "  Ser-  A  State  Executive  Committee  of  one  firt»m 

vians  and  Bulgarians  "  and  Dr.  Munthe's  ^'  Let-  each  congressional  district,  and  three  at  lar^, 

ters  from  Naples "  deserve  mention  in  this  was  constituted,  which  was  ins^noted  to  me- 
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morialize  the  Legislature  to  change  the  word- 
ing of  the  local- option  act  so  as  to  make  it  the 
daty  of  the  police  jaries  of  the  several  parishes, 
whenever  requested  by  petition  of  citizens,  to 
submit  the  qnestion  of  license  to  the  votes  of 
any  parish,  either  by  wards  or  by  the  parish 
as  a  whole,  and  if  at  an  election  by  wards 
the  mfyority  of  the  total  vote  cast  be  in  fa- 
vor of  prohibition,  the  same  shall  be  in  force 
in  all  the  wards  of  the  parish  for  twelve 
months. 

The  convention  declared  in  £Avor  of  temper- 
ance education  in  the  public  schools,  and  in- 
strncted  the  Executive  Committee  to  memori- 
alize the  State  Legislature  to  pass  an  act  pro- 
hibiting the  traffic  in  intoxicants  within  two 
miles  of  any  school-house  or  church,  except  in 
the  case  of  incorporated  cities  or  towns. 

OrtpSt — We  present  a  summary  of  the  sugar- 
crop  of  Louisiana  by  years,  from  Bouchereau^s 
Btatement  The  years  are  not  calendar,  but 
close  with  the  final  disposal  of  the  crop : 


TEAR.  Hilda. 

l^ 10^887 

!■!« 18,OT0 

im 41,000 

mi 8T,647 

im  84,266 

IS® 87,090 

ISTO 144,881 

laTl 188,461 

1S72  108,590 

1«T8 89,488 


YEAR.  HMi. 

1874 116,867 

1875 144,146 

1876 169,881 

ISn 127,758 

1878 218,281 

1879 160,978 

1880 213.814 

1881 182,989 

1882 241,920 

1883 221,615 


The  ootton-orop  of  1885  is  placed  at  511,860 
bales,  raised  on  1,022,700  acres.  The  rice-crop 
of  the  year  much  exceeded  in  quantity  any 
previoas  one,  but,  owing  to  bad  weather  and 
lack  of  labor  in  harvest,  the  quality  was  infe- 
rior. The  following  were  the  receipts  at  New 
Orleans  to  the  dose  of  the  year : 


RBCRIFT& 

8>Bkfy  nNiglt. 

BtfnU. 
clna«d. 

To  data 

666,000 
808,000 

40.000 

At  amo  date  laat  year 

22,000 

Tills  yeai^s  ezoeae 

868,000 

18,000 

its  entire  mass  wherever  tested  it  has  been 
found  identical  in  character  and  purity.*' 

Iron  has  recently  been  discovered  in  north- 
western Louisiana.  The  iron  country  is  an  ex- 
tensive district  running  in  a  northeasterly  and 
southwesterly  direction  from  Arkansas  into 
Texas.  At  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the 
district  the  iron  is  being  worked  profitably. 

New  OrlMU  CenHlttM  of  Om  Hnulred. — In 
May  a  Citizens'  Committee  of  One  Hundred 
was  organized  in  New  Orleans,  representing 
both  political  parties  and  all  classes  of  citizens. 
The  preamble  to  the  constitution  declares  that, 
in  view  of  the  condition  of  municipal  affairs  in 
New  Orleans,  the  persons  who  have  subscribed 
the  paper  have  formed  themselves  into  an  as- 
sociation for  the  following  objects : 

To  maintain  the  purity  of  the  ballot. 

To  secure  the  nomination  and  election  of  proper 
candidates  for  offloe. 

To  bring  to  punishment  those  who  have  been  guilty 
of  election  frauds,  maladministration  in  office,  or  mis- 
appropriation of  the  public  ilmds. 

To  oppose  objectionable  le^slation.  and  to  aid  in 
procuring  such  as  may  promote  the  puolio  welfare. 

To  advocate  and  promote  a  public  service  based  upon 
character  and  capability  only,  and  inth  a  proper  ten- 
ure of  office. 

To  advocate  and  jpromote  an  improved  and  non- 
partisan administration  of  the  public  schools. 

To  obtain  a  fair,  honest,  and  equal  assessment  of 
property. 

TlfauM  Vilvenlty. — Classes  in  drawing  and  a 
manual  training-school  have  been  established 
by  this  institution.  The  total  number  of  stu- 
dents is  519,  distributed  among  the  schools 
as  follows:  High- school  210,  college  50,  law- 
school  26,  medical  school  280,  university  3. 

ExpoflttlMS.— The  World's  Industrial  and  Cot- 
ton Centennial  Exposition  was  formally  closed 
on  June  1.  On  Nov.  10  the  North,  Central, 
and  South  American  Exposition  was  opened. 
This  is  practically  a  continuation  of  the  Expo- 
sition of  last  year. 

Cottoa-Trade. — The  cotton-trade  of  New  Or- 
leans for  the  past  two  years  is  shown  below : 


Aboat  178,800  barrels  of  cleaned  rice  in  ex- 
cess of  last  year  at  the  same  date.  Estimating 
what  remains  in  the  country  yet  to  arrive  at 
155,000  sacks  rough,  we  shall  have  a  total 
crop  of  892,360  barrels  of  cleaned  rice,  com- 
pared with  previous  years  as  follows : 

Ertimalad 
CROP.  tendi.  elMD. 

HiV'»6 892,860 

Hi4~'^ 202,IH)0 

l*«-*84 227,500 

Salt  aid  iTMb — Petite  Anse,  or  Salt  Island,  is 
135  miles  by  rail  west  of  New  Orleans,  and 
aboat  ten  miles  from  New  Iberia.  More  than 
100  hands  are  employed  in  the  salt-works  on 
this  island.  The  daily  shipments  are  from  100 
to  250  tons.  The  American  Salt  Company 
claim  that  in  Petite  Island  '^  there  is  in  sight, 
to  the  level  of  our  present  floor,  one  hundred 
feet,  a  solid  body  of  salt  45,738,000,000  cubic 
feet,  which,  at  125  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  is 
eqoal  to  2,858,625,000  net  tons;  and  through 


ITEMS. 


Crop  of  the  United  States 

Orosfl  receipts  at  New  Orleans  . 

Per  cent  gross  receipts  at  New 
Orleans  to  crop  of  United  States. 

Transit  passing  through  New  Or- 
leans  

Per  cent,  of  transit  to  gn>68  re- 
ceipts at  New  Orleans   

Nomoer  bales  handled  in  presnes 
of  New  Orleans 

Per  cent  crop  United  States  re- 
ceived and  sold  in  New  Orleans. 


1884-'86.    1883-*84. 


5J0«,165 
1»607327 

712,740 

984^7 


5,718,200 
1,709^81 

eo«,oo2 

1,108,879 


LUTHERANS.  The  statistics  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran  Church  in  America  for  1885  show 
an  increase  of  250  pastors,  280  congregations, 
and  60,000  communicant  members;  or  a  net 
increase,  according  to  the  German  Almanac, 
of  126  pastors,  234  congregations,  and  40,806 
communicant  members.  The  figures  of  the 
various  statisticians  still  differ,  owing  partly  to 
the  diversified  methods  employed,  but  chiefly 
to  the  sources  of  information.  The  following 
are  the  figures  of  a  few  of  the  best  authorities: 
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AUTHORITIIS. 


**  D«r  Lutherl«che  KAlendar''  ( AHentown) 

""Cbnrch  Almanac  "(PhUadelphU) 

^^Evangelical  Lutheran  Almanac**  (Columbus) . 

*"  Lutheran  Almanac ''  (Philadelphia) 

" Btall^B  Lutheran  Tear- Book "  (Lancaster). . . . 


If  IniiUn.        CongivfKCioiM.  I      XaBbmkifw 


8,884 
8J8S 
4,018 
8,864 
8.T17 


6i.768 

8,770 
6,864 
7,046 
7,087 


912,7^ 
862,SS1 

8S»,7?7 

•11,267 


There  are  at  present  under  the  sapervision  of  arj  operatioDs,  and  has  lately  sent  a  man  to  the 

Lutherans,  twenty-one  theological  seminaries,  Guntur  station. 

twenty-foar  colleges,  twenty-nine  academies  The  Board  of  Home  Missions  reported  re- 
and  high-schools,  eleven  young  ladies*  semina-  ceipts  for  two  years  amounting  to  (46,984 : 
ries,  and  forty-seven  benevolent  institutions,  expenditures,  $42,688.11.  The  number  of 
The  periodicals  include  39  English,  55  German,  separate  missions  that  received  aid  from  thi- 
21  Norwegian,  8  Swedish,  1  Finnish,  and  1  boift'd  was  87,  and  the  number  of  missionA- 
Icelandic.  A  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the  ries  employed  97.  These  misBions  are  distril»- 
various  synods  and  general  bodies  composing  uted  in  Canada,  New  York,  Connecticut, 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America  is  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  District  of  Colam- 
given  in  the  table  on  page  551.  Only  two  of  the  bia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Ulinoia,  Ken- 
general  bodies  held  conventions  during  the  year,  tucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Iowa.  Minnesot-u, 

Geseral  Syn^d  (NdrtlO^—This  body  held  its  thir-  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado,  and  \^>o- 
ty-second  Biennial  Convention  at  Harrisburg,  ming.  Thirty- eight  new  missionaries  were 
Pa.,  May  27  to  June  2, 1885.  There  were  pres-  added,  twenW-one  of  them  being  in  entirrlj 
ent  at  this  convention  178  clerical  and  lay  del-  new  fields.  The  great  want  for  this  growir}: 
egates,  representing  23  district  synods  and  878  work  was  men  for  the  ministry.  The  Board 
ministers,  1,460  congregations,  and  134,840  of  Church  Extension  reported  receipts  amount- 
communicant  members.  This  body  has  under  ing  to  $77,806.92.  The  assets  of  the  board  are 
its  control  five  theological  seminaries  or  de-  $105,505.81,  and  its  liabilities  (44,867.61.  Tbe 
partments :  At  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  41  students ;  Board  of  Publication  reported  net  asf^et? 
Hartwick,  N.  T.,  3 ;  Springfield,  0.,  9 ;  Selins-  amounting  to  $68,088.91,  and  the  sales  for  tlie 
grove,  Pa.,  12 ;  Chicago,  111.,  4;  three  colleges —  year  ending  March  81, 1885,  amounted  to  $47.- 
at  Gettysburg,  Springfield,  and  Carthage ;  four  250.60.  During  the  past  two  years  twontr- 
academies ;  four  young  ladies^  seminaries ;  and  eight  new  publications  have  been  issued.  The 
one  orphans'  home,  at  Loysville,  Pa.  board  was  instructed  to  secure  at  tbe  earliest 

Rev.  M.  Rhodes,  D.  D.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  practicable  time  the  preparation  and  publioa- 
was  elected  president.  The  attention  of  the  tion  of  a '*  Cyclopeedia  of  Lutheranism,  and  to 
Synod  was  given  principally  to  the  considera-  encourage  the  preparation  of  commentarie? 
tion  of  its  benevolent  enterprises  and  boards,  by  Lutheran  authors  on  the  various  books  of 
The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  reported  re-  Scripture  for  the  use  of  Sunday-school  teach- 
ceipts  for  two  years  amounting  to  $60,576.72,  ers,  as  well  as  of  historical  works  and  litera- 
te which  is  to  be  added  a  bfiJance  on  hand  ture  in  general,  for  the  promotion  of  geneml 
of  $7,161.10.  The  expenditures  for  the  same  information  respecting  tne  Lutheran  Church ; 
period  were  $60,814.16.  The  contributions  of  also  to  publish  a  concise  popular  history  oi 
the  331  woman's  missionary  societies,  with  a  the  General  Synod,  to  be  issued  in  GeniuiD. 
membership  of  9,525,  amounted  to  $18,825.98,  Swedish,  Danish,  Norwegian,  and  Engli^li. 
of  which  $9,602.50  was  received  by  the  Board  The  Parent  Education  Society  reported  tbe  re- 
of  Foreign  Missions  for  use  in  the  Guntur  and  ceipt  of  $2,880.80,  and  the  expenditure  of  $2.- 
Muhlenberg  Missions.  The  ladies'  societies  559.50.  The  Historical  Society  reported  tliat 
support  two  zenana  workers  in  the  India  Mis-  arrangements  were  effected  by  which  the  so- 
sion.  The  Children's  Foreign  Missionary  So-  ciety  expected  soon  to  possess  an  almost  coni- 
ciety  contributed  $4,837.64.  The  missionary  plete  array  of  American  Lutheran  literature, 
operations  at  and  around  Guntur,  India,  and  The  committee  on  common  order  of  serv- 
Muhlenberg,  Africa,  were  reported  as  being  ice  for  English-speaking  Lutherans  reported, 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  the  former  embrac-  through  Rev.  G.  u.  Wenner,  orders  for  morn- 
ing 7  taluJcB  or  townships,  296  villages  con-  ing  and  communion  service  and  an  ereninj: 
taining  Christians,  75  chapels,  4  ordained  and  service.     The  report  was  received,  and  al^ir 


7  unordained  missionaries,  2  native  pastors,  1 
evangelist,  16  catechists,  67  village  preachers, 
2  zenana  missionaries,  2  native  helpers  in  ze- 
nana work,  6  Bible  and  tract  colporteurs,  8,518 


thorough  discussion  the  following  resolution 
was  imanimonsly  adopted : 

That  the  General  Synod  has  leuned  with  in^t  ^?f• 
isfaction  that  ita  committee  of  conference  with  t^*- 

baptized   and    8,359  communicant  members,  SSS^T.'l^'^^^S^mS,?^^.^ 

a  tnhr  o      J  -Li  •!  :i   a  hrai  M  (South)  lof  thc  arrangement  of  a  common  order  •  i 

6,127  Sunday-school  pupils,  and  2,781  pupils  iorvice  for  EnglUh-spSiking  Luthenuis,  has  roarh.4 

U  the  other  schools,  with  147  teachers.     The  abarmoniouB  and  unanimons  agreement  with  tb— • 

African  Mission  reported  2  ordained  and  1  un-  committees ;  that  it  approves  of  the  work  of  the  *•»►»- 

ordained  missionaries,  127  pupils  in  schools,  ™ittf«  submitted  to  uj,  and  that  ttie_oommitte<..  i. 

M^w^A  Qi   «^^«»««««««4.  «,/*«, ki««      Ti,/»  r<«««»oi  continued  with  instruotiona  to  flmah  the  detaxJp,  »ii  1 

and  81  communicant  members     The  General  ^^  ^  authorized  to  publish  the  completed  ser^  •>- 

cJynod  (oouth)  has  for  the  past  few  years  co-  for  the  use  of  the  ohurchea,  provided  the  other  tw-- 

operated  with  the  General  Synod  in  its  mission-  bodies  adopt  it. 
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Manrland 

West  PennsrlvaalA 

Hartwick(N.  T.) 

EaatOhlo 

Franckeaii  (N.  T.) 

AUe^beoj  (Pfe) 

East  Penosjlvanift 

Miaml(Ohio) 

Wicteobeiir  (Ohio). 

OtlTe  Branch  (Ind.) 

Northern  IIHdoIs 

Cencml  Pennsylraola 

lown   , 

Northern  Indiana , 

Soathem  lUnola. 

PittAbojv  (Second) 

Central  uUnc^ 

Soaqnehaona  (Pa.) 

Kansas 

New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

Nebraska 

Wartbarff 

Middie  Tennessee 


i 


I 


L  Geneml  Synod  (North). 


North  OaroUna 

SoQth  Carolina 

Virginia 

Sottthwestem  Virginia. 

Missiselppi 

Oeorgia...: 


II.  Geneml  Synod  (South) . 


1820 
1820 
1881 
1886 
1888 
1842 
1842 
1846 
1847 
1847 
ISM 
18» 
1850 
1805 
1857 
1866 
1867 
1867 
1868 
1871 
1878 
1376 
1878 

1821 


1808 

1824 
1880 
1842 
1805 
1860 

1868 


Mlnisteriam  <rf  Penninrlvmnla ....  1748 

Ministeriom  of  New  York 1736 

Pittsburg  (First) 1846 

Texas. 1801 

English  District  of  Ohio 1 1807 

IHichlsao. 'i860 

Swedish  Aogostana 'I860 

Holston  (Tenn.) '1861 


Canada 
Indiana. 


Not  In  ftaill  connectlott  with  Gen- 
eral Coaoeil : 

G<>nnan  Iowa  Synod 

Norwegian  Augostana 


111.  Oeaenl  Council.. 


Wisconsin  Synod 

Mi«9oarl,  Omo.  and  other  States 

(eleven  districts) 

Mtnneaota. 

£q|?IIs1i  Conference  of  MlssoorL . 
Concordia  of  PennsylTania  and 

other  States 


IV.  Synodical  Conference. 


Joint  Synod  of  Ohio 

Tennessee ... 

Baflyo(N.  Y.) 

Maryland  Synod  (German) 

Norwe^rlan  Lutheran  Churoh 

Conference  of  Norwegian-Danish 

LoUieran  Ohnroh. 

Danish  Ohurdi  In  America 

(r«mian  Aiigabnrg 

Haoge^a  Norwegian    Synod    in 

Ameilca.. 

Danish     BrangeUcal     Lutheran 

Chur^  Society  in  America. . . . 
So<*i«ity  of  Icelanders  in  America. 
Witboat  synodical  eonnectlon... 


1861 
1871 


18M 
1860 

1867 


1840 

1847 
1860 

1872 

1882 
1878 


1818 
1820 
1840 

•  •  • 

1808 

1870 
1872 
1876 

1876 

1884 
1886 


Independent  Synods.. 
Orand  total 


70 
77 
88 
40 
25 
62 
70 
20 
88 
18 
80 
41 
24 
86 
12 
27 
24 
88 
44 
46 
47 
87 
16 


804 


80 
86 
20 
29 
8 
9 


189 
26 


112 

867 
40 

7 

14 


250 

29 

28 

7 

218 

91 
88 
4B 

88 

10 

8 

86 


128 
119 
82 
68 
86 
147 
114 
88 
76 
84 
47 
84 
80 
81 
20 
78 
80 
78 
48 
46 
50 
84 
19 


li648 

19,008 

4,226 

8,406 

2,760 

12,969 

14,850 

8,266 

^620 

2,648 

2^412 

B627 

7,286 

8,080 

1,000 

4,684 

1,716 

7,602 

1,449 

11,687 

8,118 

4,491 

899 


1,481  I  188,924 


46 
60 
61 
44 

11 
16 


140 

287 

288 

892 

81 

87 

88 

167 

82 

68 

81 

64 

81 

es ! 

212 

464 

14 

24 

98 

60 

16 

81 

4,089 
6,088 
4,300 
2,644 
400 
1,171 

18,687 


92,042 


16,189 
6,500 
6,999 
6,709 

60,448 
1,066 
6,089 
2,208 


761    1,405    222,780 


887 
60 


27,191 
^000 


976  1,802  ;  205,471 


188 

1,198 
70 

7 

19 


08,480 

200.600 

8,600 

600 

6,170 


1,030  1,4S2 


428 
95 
84 
10 

671 

849 

120 
62 

128 

84 

9 

40 


780  1 1,866 


8,820  I  6,817 


278,200 


68,800 
8,186 
5.000 
1,200 

77,777 

27,02T 

0,000 

11,000 

8,800 

700 

600 

10,000 


21B489 


899,680 


taMnl  Syatd  (teith).— This  body  held  its 
fourteenth  Biennial  Oonvention  in  1884  (see 
'^Annaal  Ojdopaddia"  for  1884).  The  next 
convention  will  be  held  at  Roanoke,  Ya.,  in  May, 
1886.  The  General  Synod  (South)  embraces  six 
district  synods  and  140  ministers,  287  congre- 
gations, and  18,687  oommunicaDt  members. 
There  are  within  the  borders  of  this  body  one 
theological  seminary  at  Newberry,  S.  C.  (4 
students);  four  colleges — Salem,  Va.,  Mount 
Pleasant,  N.  C,  Newberry,  S.  0.,  and  Didlas, 
N.  0. ;  five  academies,  and  five  young  ladies' 
seminaries. 

Cknenl  Csudl* — ^The  General  Council  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  North  Ameri- 
ca held  its  eighteenth  Annual  Convention  in  St. 
John's  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Nov.  15-27,  1885.  Representa- 
tives were  present  from  all  the  synods  in  con- 
nection with  the  Council,  except  the  Texas, 
Holston,  Tenn.,  and  German  Iowa.  The  Coun- 
cil is  oomposea  of  ten  synods  in  regular  con- 
nection, and  two  synods  sending  delegates  with 
privilege  of  debate,  but  not  of  voting.  These 
twelve  synods  number  976  ministers,  1,802 
congregations,  and  255,471  communicant  mem- 
bers. There  are  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Council  three  theological  seminaries,  at  Phila- 
delphia, 68  students ;  Rock  Island,  111.,  87 ;  and 
Mendota,  III.,  87;  five  colleges — Allentown, 
Greenville,  Pa.,  Ruck  Island,  Mendota,  111., 
and  St.  Peter,  Minn.;  six  academies;  fourteen 
orphans' homes ;  one  asylum  for  aged ;  six  hos- 
pitals ;  one  deaconess  institute  in  Philadelphia, 
and  one  immigrant  mission. 

Prof.  A.  Spaeth,  D.  D.,  was  re-elected  presi- 
dent. The  Committee  for  Foreign  Missions  re- 
ported a  prosperous  condition  of  the  mission- 
field  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  among  the 
Telugus,  India.  During  the  year,  the  senior 
missionary,  Rev.  H.  C.  Schmidt,  was  in  Ameri- 
ca, while  Rev.  Poulsen  was  laboring  at  Samul- 
cotta,  and  Rev.  Dietrich  had  charge  of  the 
schools  and  congregation  at  Rajahmundry,  the 
principal  station,  and  a  general  oversight  of  the 
entire  mission.  During  the  jear,  Rev.  WiUiam 
Groenning,  of  Schleswig,  Germany,  son  of  a 
former  distinguished  missionary,  was  caUed  to 
take  charge  of  the  mission-schools.  There  are 
in  this  mission  five  ordained  missionaries,  two 
wives  of  missionaries,  two  native  ordained 
pastors,  five  evangelists  and  catechists,  and 
sixty-one  teachers.  In  the  mission  there  are 
59  schools,  with  1,104  pupils.  The  mission 
numbers  842  communicant  and  1,705  baptized 
members.  The  expenses  for  the  year  were 
$15,028.51. 

The  home  -  mission  work  of  the  Council  is 
intrusted  to  three  committees — English,  Ger- 
man, and  Swedish.  In  noting  this  part  of  the 
General  Councirs  work  it  must  be  said  that 
each  of  the  district  synods  is  engaged  in  mis- 
sion-work within  its  own  territory,  and  that 
the  English  and  German  Committees  only  at- 
tend to  such  work  as  lies  beyond  the  bounds 
and  ability  of  these  synods.    The  Swedish  Com- 
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mittee,  however,  reports  the  work  of  the  Swe-  partly  to  ante-Beformation  times  and  partly  to 
dish  Augnstana  Synod.  The  English  Commit-  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
tee  reported  fifbcMBn  stations,  with  seven  mis-  Syneiinl  Ctifcwm* — This  body  held  its  tenth 
sionaries,  in  Illinois,  Ohio,  Minnesota,  and  Da-  Biennial  Convention  in  1684.  (See  *■*'  Annual 
kota.  Theirezpenditares  were  $4,106.98.  The  Cyclopsddia  "  for  1684.)  The  next  conventioQ 
German  Committee  reported  that  their  work,  will  be  held  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  Angnst^  1886. 
like  that  of  the  English  Committee,  was  in-  This  body  embraces  five  district  synods,  and 
creasing  so  rapidly,  the  field  extending  so  enor-  1,080  ministers,  1,462  congregations,  and  278,- 
mously,  and  the  demands  on  the  committee  259  commonicant  members.  It  has  nnder  its 
were  so  many,  that  the  means  at  hand  were  control  three  theological  seminaries  at  St.  Lou- 
totally  insufficient.  The  first  seven  candidates  is,  Mo.,  99  students  ;  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and 
from  the  institution  at  Eropp,  Germany,  ar-  Springfield,  Dl. ;  ^Ye  colleges,  six  academies, 
rived  during  the  year,  and  places  were  assigned  and^welve  benevolent  institutions, 
them.  The  contributions  for  the  German  work  Order  tf  Serrke. — In  1879  the  General  Svuod 
amounted  to  $5,923.07,  of  which  the  committee  (South)  proposed  to  the  General  Council  the 
expended  $5,792.09.  At  the  same  time  the  propriety  of  the  preparation  of  an  order  of 
report  of  the  Proseminary  at  Rochester,  N.  T.,  public  worship  for  the  use  of  all  Engliah-apeak- 
was  submitted,  showing  that  institution  to  be  ing  Lutherans.  The  General  Council  oonseot- 
doing  a  great  and  important  work ;  also  a  re-  ed  to  co-operate  in  this  work,  ^*  provided  that 
quest  from  Lutheran  pastors  in  Bavaria,  Ger-  the  rule  which  shall  decide  all  questions  ari^- 
many,  desiring  to  establish  an  institution  for  ing  in  its  preparation  shall  be,  the  common  con* 
the  preparation  of  young  men  to  enter  the  sent  of  the  pure  Lutheran  liturgies  of  the  six- 
Philadelphia  Seminary  and  engage  in  the  Ger-  teenth  century,  and,  when  there  is  not  an  en- 
man  work  m  America.  tire  agreement  among  them,  the  consent  of  the 

The  Swedish  Committee  reported  a  large  largest  number  ofthoseof  the  greatest  weight'* 
number  of  missions  in  nearly  all  the  Western  The  Greneral  Synod  (NorUi)  was  also  invited 
States  and  Territories  and  in  the  New  England  to  co-operate.  Committees  were  appointed  bv 
States.  The  contributions  for  this  work,  dur-  the  three  bodies  to  prepare  suitable  orders  of 
ing  the  year,  amounted  to  $11,015.82.  The  service.  The  representatives  of  the  three  corn- 
report  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  aid  mittees  held  a  meeting  in  Charleston,  S.  0., 
is  required  from  the  Council  to  establish  Eng-  April  17  to  21^  1884,  and  '*  unanimously  agreed 
lish  missions  among  the  Swedes.  In  prosecut-  in  the  determmation  of  the  constituent  partes 
ing  their  work,  the  three  committees  expend-  and  the  order  of  a  ftdl  normal  Lutheran  serir- 
ed,  during  the  year,  $20,914.84.  This,  togeth-  ice."  The  joint  committee  met  in  the  Phila- 
er  with  the  expenses  of  carrying  on  the  work  delphia  Seminary,  Mav  12  and  18,  1885,  to 
in  India,  makes  a  total  for  missions  of  $85,-  consider  and  take  final  action  on  the  general 
988.85.  principles  agreed  upon  and  the  order  outlined 

Among  other  matters  of  importance  brought  a  year  ago. 

before  the  Council  were  reports  on  ministerial  The  result  of  the  labors  of  the  jofait  oommitti-e 

acts  and  common  order  of  service  for  English-  must  be  reported  to  the  general  bodies  represented  in 

speaking  Lutherans.    The  common  order  of  i*-    No  order  of  service  am  be  made  bindiMwi  tlie 

«L.«r;»A  «#♦*«  «  4>k^.^.^»i.  ^:«^..»<^^»  ™.«-  «„«««  congregations,  and  no  part  of  a  servioe  should  be  u«d 

service,  ^ter  a  thorough  discussion,  was  unani-  any**ii^r  tiian  it  sSves  to  edification.    The  frill 

mously  adopted,  as  far  as  the  joint  committee  Lutheran  service  shall  be  AmuBhed,  with  aU  its  pi^- 

had  prepared  it,  and  the  committee  was  con-  visions,  for  all  who  wish  to  use  it.    If  at  anr  time  i>r 

tinned,  with  instruction  to  complete  the  work  P^  t^^e  use  of  the  fall  service  is  not  desired,  it  k  in 

as  soon  as  possible.    Of  the  ministerial  acts,  the  ®.°*''?  conformity  wiA  good  Lutheran  uw^e  that  a 

w>  ox/vu  »»  i^oot^Av.  ^*  ""^  .**.**M«.cxicM  o^/wj,  ii*xo  ginjpi^p  service  may  be  provided  and  used,  in  whicii 

forms  for  infant  and  adult  baptism,  confirma-  only  the  prinoipol  parts  of  the  service,  in  their  wder. 

tion,  and  confession,  were  adopted.  are  contained. 

The  work  of  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylva-  The  following  was  agreed  to  be  the  order  of  the  va- 

nia  of  erecting  larger  buildings  in  West  Phil-  riouspartsof  the  momimrservioc^v  thegenc^ 

.^»i,«i.:.    4Vv-   ♦!.«   T^u«^i^«.;««i    c^«»:»<.««.   -.«-  sent  of  the  largest  number  and  most  influential  of  the 

adelphia  for  the  Theological  Seminary  was  Lutheran  litui|Ss  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  which 

heartily  approved,  and  the  synods  were  urged  the  committee  propose  various  additions  as  being 

to  do  all  in  their  power  to  secure  the  speedy  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  Church  in  our  time.    The 

completion  of  this  work.     A  happy  incident  titles  in  italics  indicate  the  normal  Lutheran  ecrviw ; 

connected  with  thiB  convention  of  the  Coonoil  ^- ^  l^ofln'SS.^TSTta.'S^nrTn 

was  the  choral  service  under  the  title  of  the  the  name  of  the  Father,  etc.    TheConfeaaionorSi!L« 

"Church  Year,"  given  by  Lutheran  choirs,  in  and  Absolution.    ItUroii.    KvrU,    Gloria  in  Etc^l- 

the  church  of  the  Holy  Communion,  Broad  and  m«,  or  hymn.    €hU«i,    £pidU.    AUduiay  or  hymn. 

Arch  Streets.    The  ancient  vesper  service  of  ^<^«^'    g*^-    ^vmn.    Sermon,    GtMralPtay^. 

4.k«  m>n«^i.    «ri4.u  :♦-  «.^4^^-u^^«  ^««i»^^«   i««  Hymn.    Br«fac$,    8anetu$  and  Homnna.    ^eJUtria- 

the  Church,  With  its  antiphons,  psalmody,  les-  tdn  to  GominunieanU.    Words  of  InddMion.   Loj^s 

sona,  and  canticles,  formed  the  mam  part  of  B-a^er,  AanusDH,  Dittribution.  OolUeiqfTkanh- 

the  service,  short  Scripture  lessons  connect-  giving,    AeMdiddon,    For  the  evening  service  the 

ing  the  different  sections  and  announcing  the  jid  vesper  service  wss  adopted.    The  oaUine  te  ^ 

theme  for  each  season  of  the  church  year,  from  f?!  r^J^T"  RL^JJiJ^V^nr  ""^R^if^n^r' 

A  J        ......  .V.        •    xu    I    ^  a      J         ^  Side,    rsalm.    scripture  lessons,    oermon.    uymc. 

Advent  to  the  last  thmgs  in  the  last  Sundays  at-  Canticle.    Prayer.    Senedicamua,  or  hymn.    Bene- 

ter  Trinity.    The  musical  selections  used  belong  diction. 
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Both  the  General  Oounoil  and  the  General  published  in  1680,  as  true  and  Boriptiinldevelojpmenta 

Synod  (North)  have  adopted  the  report  of  the  ^f  the  doctrines  tought  in  the  Augsburg  Contession, 

joint  coinmittie  as  far  as  it  ifl  completed.    The  J»^  m  ^jfe^  hannony  of  one  and  tEe  sam^ 

General  Synod  (South)  has  not  yet  taken  ao-  ^tdL  and  ^*f».— Outward  expression  of  scriptural 

tion  with  referenoe  to  the  matter,  not  having  nnit^  of  the  synods  concerned;  mutual  strengtbening 

a  meetinir  in  1885.  hi  faith  and  confession;  unification  of  all  Lutherans 

cwkatfT.*  wimium    '  Tn  ♦Ka  lot^^i.  ,^..4-  «#  1  aoA  a  iH  ouc  orthodox  fiiith,  and  mutual  co-operation  in  the 

EMb  at  »■!•■.— hi  the  latter  part  of  1884  a  promotion  of  the  more  general  inlerestaSr  the  Church; 

proposition  was  made  by  members  ot  tne  Ln-  gg  books  of  worship,  liturgies,  theological  seminaries, 

theran  Ohnroh  in  the  Sonth  to  hold  a  Ghuroh  charitable  institutions,  immigrant  missions,  foreign 

Diet  for  the  pnrpose  of  inangorating  a  more  missions,  and  important  home-missionarjr  operations, 

general  organio  union  among  the  Lutheran  /bw«v.-Itspowere  shall  be  onlv  of  an  advisory 

L^.^»  5«  ♦£«  a^««.k  ».^«tli„  K„«^^  ^«  t\.^  «^«  wad  recommendatory  character  m  all  matters,  except 

synods  m  the  South,  properly  based  on  the  oon-  g^^j^  ^  pertain  to  the  general  mteiesta  or  operations 

fessiona  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Oh«roh.  of  the  Churoh,  as  already  indicated.    In  regud  to 

The  proposition  was  very  generally  favored,  these,  it  shidi  be  invested  with  such  powers  as  the 

and  a  convention  was  called  to  meet  in  SaUs-  synodfl  comnpsing  it  may  delegate  to  it.    In  ite  oper- 

K»i*o    TO"    n     xr^-    10      Tk^  \r^,.4->i  na«./vi{na  ations  It  shall  not  mteriere  with  the  legitimate  work 

bury,  N.  0.,  Nov.  12.    The  North  Carolina,  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^  -^  .^  connections.    Its  constitution 

Tennessee,  South  OaroJma,   Virginia,  South-  ghall  contain  nothing  that  ism  conflict  with  this  baais 

western  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  Holston  Synods  of  union. 

^*.t*i*Sif  1.1  H«W^  I'JinC^m^r.:  The  Diet  resolved  to  submit  this  to  the  re- 

^^  ^  ^.  f^^r^t  nn   TZ  oP^cti^e  diotriot  sy^o^  f«>'  ratification.    The 

u^V^  /^   ^l  ^            ,  \zi     '  ^A    *  Wet  also  adopted  an  outline  of  a  constitution 

Hobton  (Tenn.)  Synod,  was  elected  president  C^  li^^i^^JTvv^jL  ok„„M  k»  ™«»<».™,«j 

The  reeolt  of  the  laboM  of  the  committee  ap-  ?7li^^L*JLStr.v^.Sfi  ^iZ^?^ 

^^  T^ ,    '   .     .   «„^    ,r  ,    «   .             ^  the  Georgia  Synod,  have  ratified  the "  Basis  of 

Gtmfe&nonal  Bant, — ^I.  The  Holy  Scnptnres,  the  TTnion  " 

inspired  writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  mi.  *            1  xr            •      a       ^   v        ^1  ^  v^u 

the  only  standiSd  of  doctrine  and  churoh  discipline!  The  several  Norwegian  Synods  have  also  held 

a.  As  a  true  and  faithful  exhibition  of  the  doctrines  several  conventions  dunng  the  year,  m  the  in- 

of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  regard  to  matters  of  futh  terest  of  a  closer  union ;  but  no  organization 

and  pniotioe,  the  Qireeimdent  symbols,  the  Appsto^^^  has  yet  been  effected.    The  four  iforwegian 

the  Nioene,  and  the  Athanasian  Greeds,  and  the  Un-  c^^*^-  :,.4.».^»4-^wi  :«  *i»5a  ^r^^^^^r^t  .inmKAi. 

altered   Augsburg   Confession  of  Faith.    Also  the  ^J^^?  }^}^^^^^J^  *^^®  movement  namber 

otlier  symbolical  books  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  368  ministers,  1,097  congregations,  and  117,104 

Churoh,  viz. :  the  Apology,  the  Smalcald  Articles,  the  communicant  members. 

Smaller  and  Larger  Catechisms  of  Luther,  and  the  The  Lutheran  Church  in  all  portions  of  the 

publifthed  m  the  Christum  Book  of  Conoord,oi  the  t»C8»  25,452   ministers,   88,698  congregations, 

symbolical  books  of  the  EvangeUoal  Lutheran  Church,  and  47,451,186  members. 

M 

■MULUH^  CtEOSGE  BSOTTOlffy  an  American  do  he  cleared  away  the  obstacles  from  in  front 
soldier,  bom  m  Philadelphia,  Dec.  8, 1826 ;  died  of  Pillow's  assaulting  column ;  at  Mesicalcingo 
in  Orange,  N.  J.,  Oct.  29,  1885.  His  father  he  advanced  so  eagerly  in  making  a  reconnais- 
was  an  eminent  surgeon,  and  one  of  the  found-  sance  that  only  the  prompt  action  of  his  com- 
ers of  Jefferson  Medical  College.  He  was  edu-  rades  saved  him  from  capture;  at  Contreras, 
cated  at  home  and  in  private  schools  until  1840,  while  he  was  posting  batteries,  two  horses 
when  he  entered  the  University  of  Pennsylva-  were  killed  under  him,  and  he  was  finally 
nia.  In  1842  he  entered  the  Military  Academy  knocked  down  by  a  grape-shot  that  struck  the 
at  West  Point,  and  was  graduated  in  1846,  hilt  of  his  sword.  At  the  San  Cosme  gate,  in 
standing  second  in  bis  class,  which  was  one  of  the  assault  on  the  city  of  Mexico,  he  made  his 
the  lai^est  that  ever  left  the  Academy,  and  way  with  his  miners  through  the  walls  of  a 
which  numbered  among  its  members  Stone-  block  of  adobe  houses  to  the  rear  of  a  battery 
wall  Jackson,  Pickett,  Crouch,  Reno,  Foster,  that  commanded  the  gate,  and  in  the  eager- 
Maary,  and  Stoneman.  He  stood  first  in  geol-  ness  of  his  advance  fell  into  a  ditch  and  nar- 
ogy  and  engineering.  He  was  assigned  to  duty  rowly  escaped  drowning.  He  was  breveted 
as  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  engineers ;  but  first  lieutenant,  Aug.  20,  1847,  for  gallant  and 
the  Mexican  War  was  in  progress,  and  he  was  meritorious  conduct  at  Contreras,  and  after- 
ordered  to  md  in  organizing  a  company  of  ward  captain  for  gallant  and  meritorious  con- 
sappers  and  miners.  duct  at  Molino  del  Rey.    The  latter  honor  he 

He  sailed  for  the  seat  of  war  with  this  com-  declined,  as  he  was  not  present  at  the  action, 

mand  in  September,  1846.    At  the  siege  of  but  he  accepted  the  same  brevet,  Sept  18, 

Vera  Omz  he  was  active  in  engineering  work  1847,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  in 

under  Oapt.  Robert  £.  Lee,  and  was  highly  the  capture  of  Mexico.    He  was  made  second 

commended  in  official  reports.    At  Oerro  Gor-  lieutenant,  April  24,  1847. 
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He  was  ordered  to*  West  Point,  June  22,  signed  to  the  command,  with  beadqaarters  at 
1848,  and  became  director  in  field  hibors  and  Cincinnati,  near  which  a  camp  of  instmctioD, 
instractor  in  the  bayonet  exercise.  While  at  Oamp  Dennison,  was  formed.  On  Maj  14, 
the  Academy  he  prepared  a  lecture  on  Napo-  1861,  at  the  request  of  the  Governor  of  Ohio 
leon^s  campaign  of  1812,  furnished  various  esti-  and  on  the  advice  of  Gen.  Scott,  he  was  com- 
mates  for  the  chief  engineer,  and  in  1849-50  missioned  m^or-general  in  the  regular  army, 
adapted  from  the  French  of  Gomard  a ''  Manu-  The  Confederate  attempt  to  suppress  the  re- 
al of  Bayonet  Exercise,"  which  was  made  part  sistance  of  the  Union  people  of  West  Virginia 
of  the  system  of  instruction,  on  the  recom-  to  the  secession  movement,  and  to  break  tlie 
mendation  of  Gen.  Scott.  In  1851-^52  he  was  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  brought  on  tbe 
assistant  engineer  in  the  construction  of  Fort  first  regnlar  campaign  of  the  war,  which  was 
Delaware.  Early  in  1852  he  accompanied  short,  sharp,  and  decisive.  Under  the  orders 
Capt.  R.  B.  Marcy  on  an  expedition  to  tbe  of  Gen.  R.  £.  Lee,  Col.  Porterfield  took  posses- 
Red  river.  In  September  of  the  same  year  he  sion  of  Grafton,  on  the  line  of  the  railroad,  and 
engaged  as  senior  engineer  in  surveying  the  began  burning  bridges  and  destroying  the  road, 
rivers  and  harbors  of  Texas.  In  the  spring  of  On  May  26, 1861,  McClellan  ordered  two  rep- 
1858  he  reported  to  Gov.  Isaac  L.  Stevens,  of  ments  to  cross  the  Ohio  at  Wheeling,  and  two 
Washington  Territory,  who  had  been  put  in  others  at  Parkersburg,  both  detadiments  to 
charge  of  the  survey  of  the  northern  route  for  concentrate  by  rapid  marches  upon  Porterfield 
a  railroad  to  the  Pacific,  and  he  was  detailed  at  Grafton.  That  ofiScer  was  warned  in  time 
to  examine  the  western  part  of  the  proposed  to  withdraw  to  Philippi,  fifteen  miles  south- 
line,  through  the  Cascade  mountains  to  Puget  ward,  but  two  converging  columns  sent  after 
Sound.  His  report  forms  part  of  tbe  first  vol-  him  from  Grafton  fell  upon  him,  June  3,  and 
ume  of  Government  reports  on  the  *^  Pacific  routed  his  force  completely.  As  a  result  of 
Railroad  Surveys."  July  1,  1858,  he  was  made  this  preliminary  struggle,  a  convention  of  dele- 
first  lieutenaut.  In  the  summer  of  1854  he  gates  from  about  forty  counties  of  Virgiiiia  met 
was  sent  to  the  West  Indies  on  a  secret  mis-  at  Wheeling,  June  11,  repudiated  the  acts  of 
sion  to  determine  upon  tbe  best  site  for  a  gov-  the  State  government^  and  formed  a  provision- 
ernment  coaling-station.  He  chose  the  bay  al  government,  thus  beginning  the  moTement 
and  promontory  of  Samana,  on  the  northeast  that  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  new  State. 
coast  of  Hayti.  On  his  return  he  was  engaged  On  June  22,  McClellan  moved  his  headquarters 
on  special  service  in  collecting  railroad  statis-  to  Parkersburg,  and  thence  to  Grafton ;  and 
tics  for  the  War  Department,  and,  having  been  about  the  same  time  the  Confederate  Generul 
made  captain  of  ^  cavalry,  March  8,  1855,  he  Gamett  arrived  at  Beverly  and  made  arrange- 
was  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  Jefi^er-  ments  for  holding  the  passes  at  Laurel  Hill  and 
son  Davis,  to  go  to  Europe  in  1855-^56,  during  Rich  mountain,  which  he  described  aa  ^'tl^e 
the  Crimean  War,  with  M^.  Delafield  of  the  gates  tothe  Northwestern  country."  He  placed 
Engineers  and  Maj.  Mordecai  of  the  Ordnance  Col.  Pegram  with  a  regiment  and  rix  guns  in 
Department,  to  report  on  the  military  systems  the  pass  at  Rich  mountain,  and  took  position 
of  Europe  and  suggest  improvements  in  the  or-  in  the  pass  at  Laurel  Hill  himself,  with  about 
ganization  of  tbe  United  States  Army.  His  three  regiments,  leaving  a  detachment  at  Bev- 
report  on  *^The  Armies  of  Europe"  was  pub-  erly.  McClellan  pushed  forward  part  of  bL< 
lished  by  order  of  Congress  in  October,  1861.  force  from  Philippi,  threatening  the  latter  po- 

On  Jan.  16,  1857,  he  resigned  his  commis-  sition,  while  he  himself  advanced  with  there!»t 

sion  and  became  chief  engineer  of  the  Illinois  on  Rich  mountain,  by  way  of  Buckhannoiu 

Central  Railroad.    In  the  beginning  of  1858  aiming  at  Beverly,  with  the  design  of  cutting 

he  was  made  vice-president  of  the  road,  and  oft  Garnetc  from  his  base  at  Staunton*    Co 

assumed  general  charge  of  its  business,  taking  July  9  he  reached  Roaring  creek,  two  rnile^ 

up  his  residence  in  Chicago.    In  1860  he  mar-  from  Pegram^s  intrenched  camp.    After  a  re- 

ried  Miss  Ellen  Marcy,  daughter  of  Capt.  R.  B.  connaissance  the  next  daj,  showing  that  a  di- 

Marcy;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  chosen  rect  assault  could  only  be  made  at  great  eo>t 

President  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  he  sent  Gen.  Rosecrans,  July  11,  at  that  ofii- 

and  removed  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  lived  at  cer^s  suggestion,  to  the  crest  of  the  mountain 

the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  with  a  strong  detachment,  designing  to  attack 

When  hostilities  began,  Gov.  Dennison,  of  the  enemy  in  front  and  rear.  Rosecrana,  after 
Ohio,  called  upon  him  to  aid  in  organizing  the  a  toilsome  march,  encountered  a  amaU  body 
volunteers  of  that  State.  He  went  to  Colum-  of  the  enemy  on  the  crest  of  the  mountain, 
bus  at  once,  and  entered  upon  the  task,  and  defeated  it,  and  then  rested.  Pegram,  seeiutr 
on  April  23,  1861,  under  an  act  of  the  Legisla-  the  Union  troops  in  front  and  rear,  spiked  bis 
ture  for  the  appointment  of  officers  in  the  guns  and  retreated  northward  along  the  mount- 
State  troops  other  than  militia,  he  was  com-  ain  to  join  Garnett  at  Laurel  Hill ;  but  that 
missioned  m^or-general  of  Ohio  militia  vol-  general  had  fallen  back  to  Leedsville  on  the 
unteers.  May  8,  1861,  the  States  of  Ohio,  In-  first  news  of  Pegram's  defeat  On  July  13, 
diana,  and  Illinois  were  erected  into  the  Mili-  McClellan  pushed  on  to  Beverly,  cutting  off  tbe 
tary  Department  of  the  Ohio,  to  which  West  only  line  of  retreat  southward,  compelling  Oar- 
Virginia  was  afterward  added,  and  he  was  as-  nett  to  turn  northward  toward  St  George  and 
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West  Cnioa,  and  forcinn  Pegram  to  iorrender 
the  iame  oighL  Garnett's  retreat  was  rapid 
aiKl  diaorderly,  (Aid  his  escape  was  dne  to  the 
slowness  of  the  co-operatin^t  colaran.  Paranit 
ceased  at  Carriok's  ford  oq  Cheat  river,  where 
the  CoDfederat«  general  made  a  stand  with  his 
roar-^Tutrd  and  was  beaten  in  a  smart  skirmish, 
luring  his  life  at  the  close  of  the  action.  Tlieae 
operations,  though  conducted  with  small  forces 
and  mvolving  oD  great  losses,  "closed  a  cam- 
paign, dispersed  a  rebel  army,  recovered  a  dis- 
puted State,  and  permanentlf  pnshed  back  the 
military  frontier," 

Huocess  Qohiered  so  neatly  and  so  rapidlj 
nilded  greatly  to  the  professional  repiitntion 
that  McClellan  had  already  won  io  the  regalar 
iirmy,  and  on  July  22,  the  day  attar  the  disas- 
trous defeat  at  Boll  Bnn,  be  was  ordered  to 


tnro  over  bis  command  to  Rosecrans  and  re- 
port at  Washington.  He  was  then  engaged  to 
preparing  to  push  a  column  to  the  KauBwha, 
but  he  reported  at  WaBhirgton,  July  2fl,  and  was 
pat  in  command  of  the  Department  of  North- 
eastern Virgioia,  inclnding  Wusbington,  and 
all  the  troops  on  both  banks  of  the  Potomac ; 
which  command  was  called,  Aug.  17,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Potomac.  When  he  reached 
the  capital,  the  defenses  were  imperfect. 
There  were  no  fortifications  on  the  Maryland 
side,  and  nothing  on  the  Virginia  side  but  de- 
tached works  controlling  the  principal  roads; 
so  that  the  enemy  might  have  ocoapied  Alex- 
andria heights  and  shelled  the  city,  or  per- 
haps taken  it  by  a  dash  of  a  cavtUry  regi- 
ment. There  was  nothing  that  could  be  called 
an  army,  though  about  60,000  men  were  s<^ 
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tered  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  capital,  in  Raleigh  as  possible  objectives;  his  letter  to 
positions  taken  almost  at  random.    The  three-  the  latter,  Feb.  28, 1862,  indicates  Uie  purpose  of 
months'  regiments  were  being  mastered  out ;  poshing  np  the  Mississippi  to  meet  the  aavance 
old  regiments  were  disheartened  by  defeat,  and  of  the  Northwestern  army,  and  the  sobseqaent 
new  levies  were  pouring  in.    McClellan^s  first  reduction  of  Mobile,  Pensacola,  and  GalvestoD. 
task  was  to  render  Washington  safe,  with  a  During  the  brief  period  when  he  waa  Gener- 
small  garrison,  against  any  ordinary  attack,  and  al-in-Chief,  the  campaign  of  Forts  Henry  and 
this  was  done  by  the  construction  of  a  series  of  Donelson  was  carried  out,  and  the  campaigDs 
fortifications ;  his  second  task  was  the  organi-  against  New  Madrid  and  Corinth  begun.    But 
zation  of  a  great  army.    He  did  his  work  well,  in  the  mean  while  the  principal  Confederate 
for  unlimited  means  were  put  at  his  disposal,  army  lay  at  Manassas,  apparently  besieging  the 
and  he  e]\joyed  for  a  time  the  confidence  of  the  national  capital,  and  the  pressure  for  a  for- 
Administration  and  the  people,  and  had  won  ward  movement  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
the  abiding  love  of  the  soldiers.     He  became  became  too  powerful  to  be  resisted  with  im- 
the  national  hero,  unfortunately  for  himself^  punity.    McClellan  had  delayed  so  long  in  col- 
before  he  had  earned  the  right  to  be  so ;  but  lecting  military  resources  that  certain  moral 
he  made  good  use  of  his  popularity  in  spend-  forces  necessary  to  success  had  failed  him. 
ing  it  upon  the  foundations  of  our  success.  The  President's  faith  in  him  was  shaken ;  pop- 
On  Aug.  4  he  submitted  to  the  President  a  ular  confidence  was  impaired ;  the  active  jeal- 
memorandum  on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  in  ousy  of  many  political  leaders,  displeased  with 
which  a  general  plan  of  operations  was  sug-  his  reticence  and  suspicious  of  his  opinions, 
gested.     He  argued  that  the  main  struggle  was  roused,  and  he  was  destined  to  begin  the 
would  be  in  Virginia,  but  he  suggested — after  campaign  strong  only  in  the  discipline,  love. 
West  Virginia,  Missouri,  and  Kentucky  were  and  loyalty  of  the  army  he  had  formed.    On 
secure — movements  down  the  Mississippi  and  Dec.  1,  1661,  the  President  proposed  a  plan 
into  Tennessee.    He  asked  for  the  main  army,  for  an  iuivance  by  which  50,000  men  were 
to  be  under  his  own  control,  278,000  men,  and  to  menace  the  Confederate  position  at  Ma- 
said  :  ^^  I  propose,  with  the  force  which  I  have  nassas,  while  50,000  were  to  execute  a  fiank 
requested,  not  only  to  drive  the  enemy  out  of  movement  by  Occoquan  creek.     On  Dec.  10 
Virginia  and  occupy  Richmond,  but  to  occupy  McClellan  hinted  in  reply  that  he  had  a  plan 
Charleston,  Savannah,  Montgomery,  Pensacola,  in  his  mind  that  would  probably  prove  a  anr- 
Mobile,  and  New  Orleans ;  in  other  words,  to  prise  to  fHends  and  foes :  but  about  the  mid- 
move  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country,  die  of  that  month  he  fell  sick  and  was  con- 
and  crush  the  rebellion  in  its  very  heart."    In  fined  to  his  house  until  the  middle  of  January, 
a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  near  the  close  1862.     During  this  time  the  President  had 
of  October,  he  urged  unity  of  plan  and  the  con-  called  into  conferenoe  Generals  McDowell  and 
oentration  of  forces  in  Virginia.    He  then  re-  Franklin,  and  declared  that  *^  if  something  was 
ported  the  aggregate  strength  of  the  army  of  not  done  soon,  the  bottom  would  be  out  of 
the  Potomac  at  168,818  oflScers  and  men,  with  the  whole  affair."    McClellan,  on  his  recov- 
228  guns ;  the  force  present  for  duty  at  147,-  ery,  "  found  that  excessive  anxiety  for  an  im- 
695;  the  effective  force  at  184,285;  and  the  mediate  movement  of  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
number  disposable  for  an  advance  at  76,285.  tomao  had  taken  possession  of  the  minds  of 
He  estimated  the  force  requisite  for  an  advance  the  Administration,"  and  he  submitted  to  the 
at  208,000  men,  with  488  guns.  Secretary  of  War,  and  subsequently  to  the 
As  early  as  Oct  15  the  organization  of  the  President,  his  plan  for  an  attack  on  Richmond 
army  had  been  completed,  except  the  forma-  by  way  of  the  lower  Chesspeake,  which  the 
tion  of  army  corps,  which  was  postponed  until  latter  disapproved.     On  Jan.  27,    1862,  the 
the  opening  of  the  campaign ;  and  this  work  President  issued  his  first  general  war  order, 
was  so  admirably  done  that  no  subsequent  dis-  commanding  an    advance  of  all    the  Union 
aster  could  undo  it.    Before  that  time  the  ira-  forces  Feb.  22 ;  and  on  Jan.  81  he  issued  h\^ 
patience  of  the  country  for  an  advance  of  the  first  special  war  order,  commanding  the  Annv 
main  army,  which  had  precipitated  the  Bull  of  the  Potomac  to  move  against  Uie  railroad 
Run  campaign,  began  to  make  itself  felt  again ;  southwest  of  Manassas  on  or  before  Feb.  22. 
and  the  only  serious  combat  that  took  place  McClellan  submitted  an  elaborate  argument 
along  McClellan^s  lines,  the  disaster  at  Ball's  against  this  order,  Feb.  8.    He  recalled  whAt 
Bluff,  Oct.  21,  seriously  affected  his  popularity,  he  had  done  in  organizing  the  army  and  forti- 
though  he  was  not  directly  responsible  for  it.  fyiug  the  capital,  and  urged  the  neoeesity  of 
On  Nov.  1,  1861,  on  the  retirement  of  Gen.  a  general  ana  harmonious  plan  of  action.    He 
Scott,  he  was  made  General-in-Chief  of  tlie  set  Richmond  and  Nashville  as  his  immedi&te 
Union  armies.     Besides  exercising  supervision  objective  points,  East  and  West,  and  described 
over  the  military  movements  in  the  West,  he  his  general  design  as  follows: 
arranged  the  expedition  under  Bnmside  for  After  «  sucoessfbl  battle  our  position  would  be- 
the  capture  of  Roanoke  Island  and  Newbem,  Bumsido  forming  our  left ;  Norfolk  held  BecuRlv: 

and  that  under  Butler  for  the  capture  of  New  SSeTg^hTndTnTbSrg^r'^^^ 

Orleans.      His  letter  of    mstrnotions  to  the  .^d  Sorthem  AlabMiS;  HaUeok  at  Naahville  and 

fopner,  Jan.  7,  1862,  mdioates  Wilmmgton  and  Memphis. 
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The  next  moremeDt  would  be  to  connect  with  Sher- 
man on  the  left  by  redudng  Wilmington  and  Charles- 
ton, to  advance  our  center  into  South  Carolina  and 
Geor{^ ;  to  push  BueU  either  toward  Montgomery  or 
to  unite  witn  the  main  army  in  Georgia:  to  tiurow 
Halleck  southward  to  meet  the  naval  expedition  ftom 
New  Orleans. 

His  plaD  for  the  advance  against  Richmond 
was  to  move  the  army  mainly  by  water  to 
Urbana,  on  the  lower  Rappahannock,  a  point 
neither  oocapied  nor  observed  by  the  enemy ; 
then  to  posh  on  to  West  Point,  at  the  head  of 
York  river,  only  one  march  distant,  thns  se- 
caring  a  base  within  two  days*  march  of  the 
Confederate  capital.  ^*  A  rapid  movement  from 
Urbana,"  he  said,  "would  probably  out  off 
Magrnder  on  the  Peninsola,  and  enable  ns  to 
oocapy  Richmond  before  it  could  be  strongly 
re-enforced.  Should  we  fail  in  that,  we  could, 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  navy,  cross  the 
James  and  throw  ourselves  in  rear  of  Rich- 
mond, thns  forcing  the  enemy  to  come  out  and 
attack  US,  for  his  position  would  be  untenable 
with  us  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river.'* 
As  a  less  desirable  plan,  he  suggested  an  ad- 
vance along  the  Peninsula,  between  the  James 
and  York  rivers,  with  Fortress  Aionroe  as  a 
base.  He  set  the  force  requisite  for  an  advance 
at  from  110,000  to  140,000  men.  From  the 
beginning  he  had  no  intention  of  attacking  the 
Confederates  in  their  position  at  Manassas,  and, 
while  the  country  supposed  him  afraid  to  at- 
tempt to  drive  them  out,  he  was  really  anxious 
that  they  should  stay  there. 

The  President,  though  not  formally,  with- 
drew his  special  order  for  an  advance  on  Ma- 
nassas, and  there  were  various  unsatisfactory 
conferences  over  the  plan  of  campaign.    Fi- 
nally, March  8,  after  a  council  of  generals  of 
division  had  approved  of  the  Urbana  route  by 
a  vote  of  eight  to  four,  the  President  issued 
his  second  general  war  order,  dividing  the  army 
into  corps  and  appointing  corps  commanders, 
and  his  third  general  war  order,   oroviding 
that  no  change  of  base  should  be  maae  by  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  "  without  leaving  in  and 
about  Washington  such  a  force  as,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  €^neral-in-Ohief  and  the  command- 
ers of  army  corps,  shall  leave  the  city  entirely 
secure,"  and  imposing  other  conditions  in  re- 
gfu^  to  clearing  the  lower  Potomac  of  Confed- 
erate batteries  before  moving  by  the  lower 
Chesapeake.  The  latter  order  was  issued  with- 
out McO]ellan*s  knowledge,  and  put  him  under 
the  check  of  the  corps  commanders,  only  one 
of  whom  had  favored  the  movement  by  way 
of  Urbana.     On  March  0  the  Confederates 
evacaated  Manassas,  having   received  direct 
intelligence  of  McClellan*s  plans,   or  having 
inferr^  their  character  from  the  preparations 
on  foot    The  army  advanced  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  works,  and  the  subsequent  cam- 
paign therefore  appeared  in  the  public  eyes  as 
the  consequence  rather  than  the  cause  of  the 
Confederate  retreat.  As  the  Confederate  anny 
took  up  a  position  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Rappahannock,  the  plan  for  an   advance  by 


way  of  Urbana  had  to  be  given  up,  and  the 
movement  from  Fortress  Monroe  aa  a  base 
was  determined  upon,  though  the  navy,  which 
had  merely  beaten  off  tiie  ram  Merrimac,  March 
9,  could  not  control  the  James  river  at  that 
time.  On  March  11  the  President  issued  a 
war  order  relieving  McClellan  from  general 
command,  but  retaining  him  in  command  of 
the  Department  of  the  Potomaa  On  March  18 
a  council  of  war  approved  of  the  plan  for  the 
Peninsular  campaign  unanimously,  with  certain 
provisos,  the  chi^f  of  which  were  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  navy  in  York  river,  and  the  cover- 
ing of  Washington  with  a  sufficient  force.  The 
same  day  the  President  approved  of  the  plan, 
with  the-  condition  that  precautions  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  reappearance  of  the  enemy 
at  Manassas,  and  that  Washington  should  be 
left  perfectly  secure.  On  March  19  McClellan 
submitted  more  in  detail  his  plan  for  an  ad- 
vance, insisting  upon  the  necessity  of  naval  co- 
operation, especially  in  the  attack  on  York- 
town.  On  March  81  the  President,  with  much 
reluctance,  but  yielding  to  political  pressure, 
transferred  Blenker's  division  of  10,000  men 
from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  the  Mountain 
Department,  to  give  importance  to  Fremont's 
command. 

The  embarkation  of  the  army  began  on 
March  17,  and  McClellan  left  Washington  April 
1  and  reached  Fortress  Monroe  April  2.  On 
the  former  day  he  made  a  report  of  the  forces 
left  avaOable  for  the  defense  of  Washington, 
which  he  estimated  at  78,486  men.  This  esti- 
mate included  not  only  the  garrison  of  about 
20,000  troops  in  the  forts,  but  all  troops  sta- 
tioned or  operating  within  supporting  distance 
of  the  city.  This  force  was  not  considered 
sufficient  by  the  President,  and  his  opinion 
was  sustained  by  a  report  from  Qen.  Hitch- 
cock and  Adjutant-G«n.  Thomas,  who  made 
a  special  examination  of  the  subject.  Out  of 
this  difference  of  opinion  came  the  chief  disas- 
ters of  the  campaign,  and  the  historical  esti- 
mate of  McClellan  will  depend  greatly  on  the 
view  taken  of  it.  Before  he  left  the  capital. 
Fortress  Monroe  was  placed  under  his  com- 
mand. On  April  8  he  was  notified  that  he 
was  not  to  command  there  or  to  detach  troops 
from  that  post,  so  that  his  base  was  left  out- 
side of  his  control.  On  April  4  his  department 
was  narrowed  so  as  to  cover  only  that  part  of 
Virginia  north  of  James  river  and  east  of  the 
Fredericksburg  and  Richmond  Railroad,  exclu- 
sive of  territory  within  sixty  miles  of  Fortress 
Monroe.  The  same  day  McDowelPs  corps, 
nearly  a  third  of  his  force,  which  had  not  yet 
joined  him,  was  withdrawn  from  his  army, 
and  that  general  was  ordered  to  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  War.  Of  this  order  McClellan 
said :  "  To  me  the  blow  was  most  discourag- 
ing. It  frustrated  all  my  plans  for  impending 
operations ;  it  fell  when  I  was  too  deeply  com- 
mitted to  withdraw;  it  left  me  incapable  of 
continuing  operations  which  had  begun;  it 
compelled  the  adoption  of  another,  a  diiOFerent, 
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and  less  effective  plan  of  campaigD ;  it  made  partments  were  so  divided  that  part  of  his  ob- 
rapid  and  brilliant  operations  impossible ;  it  jective)  the  city  of  Richmond  itself^  lay  outside 
was  a  fatal  error."  of  the  Department  of  the  Potomac    On  Mar 
On  April  5  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which  24,  in  the  forenoon,  the  President  sent  word 
had  begun  its  advance  up  the  Peninsula  the  that  McDowell,  re-enforced  by  Shields,  would 
previous  day,  was  brought  to  a  stop  before  the  march  for  Richmond  on  the  26th  ;  bat  in  the 
enemy's  fortified  position  from  Warwick  creek  afternoon  he  telegraphed  that  this  movement 
to  Yorktown.    The  position  was  at  first  held  would  have  to  be  suspended,  that  McDowells 
by  Magmder  with  about  15,000  men ;   but  he  forces  might  be  diverted  against  Jackson,  who 
was  afterward  strengthened  by  the  main  Con-  had  advanced  up  the  Vallef.    On  May  25  the 
federate  army  under  Gen.  Joseph  £.  Johnston.  President  sent  details  in  regard  to  Jackson^s 
On  April  7  McClellan  wrote  to  the  Secretary  movement,  and  said,   "  I  think  the  time  is 
of  War,  protesting  against  McDowell's  with-  near  when  you  must  either  attack  Richmond 
drawal.    He  had  depended  npon  the  co-opera-  or  give  up  the  job  and  come  to  the  defense  of 
tion  of  the  naval  commander  in  an  attack  upon  Washington.''    The  same  day  McClellan  an- 
Yorktown;  but  the  naval  commander  could  swered,    ^*The   object  of  the  movement  is 
do  nothing  to  carry  that  place.    He  had  also  probably  to  prevent  re-enforcements  being  sent 
depended  upon  turning  the  Confederate  posi-  to  me."    He  added  that  two  of  his  army  corps 
tion  at  Gloucester  Point  across  York  river  by  were  across  the  Chickahominy,  within  sii 
the  movement  of  McDowell's  corps,  and  then  miles  of  Richmond.    May  27  McClellan  cleared 
rendering  the  Peninsula  untenable  for  the  Con-  his  right  wing  by  the  brilliant  combat  at  Hau- 
federates  by  the  advance  of  that  force  up  the  over  Uourt-House,  and  so  opened  the  way  for 
left  bank  of  the  river  to  West  Point ;  but  Mc-  re-enforcements  from  Freder^sbni^  whenev- 
Dowell's  troops  were  beyond  his  control,  and,  er  it  should  be  thought  safe  to  send  tJienu    In 
in  hia  jnd^ent,  nothing  remained  but  to  be-  announcing  this  success,  he  repeated  hia  ae^ur- 
gin  what  is  known  as  tHe  siege  of  Yorktown,  ance  that  the  enemy's  plana  were  to  concen- 
tiiongh  it  was  not  strictly  a  siege.    As  it  pro-  trate  to  defend  their  capital,  and  the  President 
gressed,  Franklin's  division  of  McDowell's  corps  replied  that  tiie  indications  were  all  the  other 
was  sent  to  aid  in  it  by  an  attaclc  on  Gloucester  way.    The  Army  of  the  Potomac  then  lay  on 
Point.    On  May  8  the  Confederates  abandoned  the  north  and  south  banks  of  the  awampj 
theirposition,  having  blocked  the  advance  of  the  Chickahominy,  across  which  eleven  bridges 
Army  of  the  Potomac  for  nearly  a  month ;  and  had  been  built  with  great  labor.    On  May  31 
on  May  4  McClellan  pushed  on  his  troops  in  par-  Johnston,  the  Confederate  general,  made  an 
suit,  and  the  battle  of  Williamsburg  was  fought  attack  upon  the  Federal  advance  at  Fair  Oaks 
May  6,  a  fierce  and  successful  but  scrambling  and  Seven  Pines,  witli  the  design  of  destroy- 
fight,  managed  mainly  by  two  of  the  corps  com-  ing  the  two  corps  on  the  right  or  south  bank 
manders.    McCleUan  sent  four  divisions  of  his  of  the  river ;  but  the  attempt  was  foiled  in  a 
army  from  Yorktown  to  West  Point  by  water,  furious  battle  of  two  days.    The  Chickahominy 
and  moved  the  rest  by  land  along  the  Penin-  had  been  so  swoUen  by  oontinnons  rains  that 
Bula.    On  May  7  the  advance  divisions  repelled  it  was  with  difSculty  re-enforcementa  were  got 
a  sharp  attack  near  West  Point.    May  10  head-  over  and  communication  between  the  parts  of 
quarters  were  at  White  House,  on  Pamunkey  the  army  preserved.    The  advance  remained 
river,  and  May  22  at  Cold  Harbor.    On  May  about  five  miles  from  Richmond. 
20  the  advance  of  the  army  had  reached  the  On  June  1  McClellan's  command  was  ex- 
Chickahominy,  and  the  work  of  bridging  that  tended  over  Fortress  Monroe,  and  on  June  2 
stream  began.    On  May  26  the  railroad  from  the  Secretary  of  War  sent  word  that  McDowell 
White  House,  the  new  base,  to  the  Chicka-  would  be  at  his  service  as  soon  as  Jackson  wa8 
hominy  waa  finished.    McClellan  had  written  disposed  of.    In  a  letter  written  Jane  7,  the 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  May  10,  urging  the  general  described  the  Chickahominy  bottoms 
necessity  of  re-enforcements,  and  asserting  that  as  a  great  bog,  but  promised  "to  move  for- 
the  decisive  struggle  of  the  war  would  he  for  ward  and  take  Richmond "  the  moment  re- 
Richmond.    On  May  14  he  appealed  directly  enforcements  then  on  the  way  should  join  him 
to  the  President  in  the  same  strain.    The  Secre-  and  the  condition  of  the  ground  permit  of  an 
tary  of  War,  May  17,  ordered  McDowell,  then  advance.     He  was  strengthened  by  McCall's  di- 
stationed  at  Fredericksburg,  to  advance  and  vision  of  McDoweU's  troops,  June  18  and  14, 
co-operate  with  the  attack  on  Richmond,  and  and  was  promised  the  rest  in  due  time.    As 
on  May  18  McClellan  was  directed  to  prepare  early  as  June  11,  Lee,  who  had  succeeded  John- 
to  connect  his  right  wing  with  McDowell's  ston,  wounded  at  Fair  Oaks,  in  command  of  the 
left.    McClellan  wished  to  have  all  re-enforce-  Confederate  army  at  Richmond,  began  to  ar- 
ments  sent  by  water,  and  aimed  at  making  the  range  for  the  secret  withdrawal  of  Stonewall 
James  river  his  base  of  operations  aa  soon  as  Jackson  from  the  Valley  for  a  combined  attack 
the  Union  navy  could  dominate  that  stream ;  upon  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.    Aa  early  as 
but  this  order  determined  his  position  along  the  June  18  McCleUan  began  to  arrange  for  a 
Chickahominy.    On  May  21  he  telegraphed,  probable  change  of  base  from  White  House  on 
asking  about  his  authority  over  McDowell's  the  Pamunkey  to  Harrison's  Landing  on  the 
command  after  it  should  join  him,  as  the  de-  James,  as  he  was  gradually  massing  his  whole 
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force  on  the  soath  bank  of  the  Chickahominj,  tion  of  the  Confederates  made  known  since  the 

and  foand  the  maintenance  of  the  line  to  White  close  of  the  war.    From  Savage's  Station,  June 

Hoase  diffionlt  and  useless.    On  Jnne  16  Lee  28,  McGlellan  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  War  bis 

wrote  to  Jaoksoxi,  **  Unless  McGlellan  can  be  passionate  protest  against  wbat  he  considered 

driveo  oat  of  his  intrenchmente,  be  will  move  the  failare  of  the  Administration  to  sapport 

by  positions,  under  cover  of  bis  heavy  gnns,  him  properly.     ^*  If  I  save  this  army  now,^'  be 

within  shelling  distance  of  Richmond."    Mc-  said  at  the  dose,  "  I  tell  yon  plainly  that  I  owe 

Olellan  had  set  June  26  as  the  day  for  an  ad-  no  thanks  to  yon  or  to  any  other  persons  at 

T&nce ;  bnt  on  Jnne  25,  Jackson,  coming  from  Washington.  Ton  have  done  your  best  to  sacri- 

the  Valley^  began  to  drive  in  bis  pickets,  threat*  fice  this  army.'' 

ening  his  right  and  rear  on  the  left  or  north  bank  On  July  8  tiie  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  in 
of  the  Gbickabominy.  The  same  day  the  Sec-  camp  at  Harrison's  Landing,  and  the  campaign 
retary  of  War  telegraphed  that  neither  Banks,  was  a  failure  in  the  eyes  of  the  country.  Mc- 
Fremont,  nor  McDowell,  knew  anything  about  Glellan,  with  a  smaller  force  than  was  subse- 
Jaokaon's  position  or  purposes,  and  that  pos-  quently  put  at  the  disposal  of  some  of  his  suc- 
sibly  his  destination  might  be  Richmond.  Mc-  cessors,  bad  encountered  the  most  numerous 
CleJIan  sent  word  to  Wasbington  that  the  criras  Gonfederate  army  that  ever  took  the  field,  and 
which  he  bad  anticipated  so  long  and  tried  so  the  greatest  Gonfederate  captains  of  the  oivO 
earnestly  to  prevent  bad  come,  and  warned  the  war.  He  had  shown  strategical  and  tactical 
anthorities  not  to  be  discouraged  if  bis  com-  ability  of  a  high  order,  and  personal  qualities 
mnoications  were  cut  off.  "  The  case,"  be  said,  that  gained  and  kept  the  love  of  his  soldiers 
'Ms  perhaps  a  difficult  one,  but  I  shall  resort  to  through  every  trial.  But  then,  as  afterward, 
desperate  measures^  and  will  do  my  best  to  he  was  misled  by  the  secret  service  into  grave 
oat-manoduvre,  out-wit,  and  out-fight  the  ene-  errors  as  to  the  number  of  the  enemy ;  and 
my."  This  hinted  at  the  retreat  to  the  James,  then,  as  afterward,  be  was  too  anxious  to 
which  was  determined  upon  at  the  close  of  the  secure,  before  acting,  every  condition  theo- 
next  day.  Lee,  leaving  25,000  men  in  front  of  retically  requisite  to  success,  and  too  ready  to 
the  main  body  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  be-  assume  a  perfection  of  preparation  on  the  part 
fore  Richmond,  threw  the  mass  of  bis  forces,  of  the  Gonfederate  leader  that  was  unattain- 
re-enforced  by  Jackson's  army,  on  the  single  able  on  his  own.  His  fault  as  a  soldier  was  in 
corps  still  bolding  the  north  bank  of  the  expecting  things  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  not 
Ohiokahominy  and  the  line  of  communication  taking  them  as  he  found  them.  Perhaps,  too, 
with  White  House;  McGlellan,  abandoning  bis  he  was  not  prodigal  enough  of  human  ufe  and 
old  base  on  the  Pamunkey,  set  his  vast  trains  suffering  for  the  game  of  war. 
in  motion  for  the  new  base  on  the  James,  and  On  July  7  he  wrote  to  the  President  bis  well- 
retreated  almost  directly  southward.  In  this  known  letter  from  Harrison's  Landing  on  the 
movement  occurred  wbat  are  known  as  the  conduct  of  the  war,  which  was  not  less  politi- 
Seven  Days'  battles :  Mechanics ville  or  EUi-  cal  than  military  in  its  scope,  and  put  him  dis- 
soq's  Mills,  Jnne  26 ;  Gaines's  Mill,  June  27 ;  tinctly  in  antagonism  to  tbe  prevailing  senti- 
Savage's  Station,  Jnne  29;  Allen's  Farm  or  ment  of  the  party  in  power.  In  this  letter  be 
Peach  Orchard,  Jnne  29 ;  Glendale,  or  White  urged  tbe  policy  of  appointing  a  General-in- 
Oak  Swamp,  or  Frazier's  Farm,  Jnne  80 ;  Mai-  Ghief ;  and  on  Jnly  11  Gen.  Halleck  was  select- 
vem  Hill,  Jnly  1.  ed  f or  that  position.  In  the  interim  tbe  Presi- 
Though  the  moral  effect  of  victory  lay  with  dent  bad  visited  the  army.  On  June  26  the 
the  OonfederatesL  and  was  emphasized  by  tbe  armies  of  Banks,  Fremont,  and  McDowell  had 
subsequent  withdrawal  of  the  Army  of  the  been  consolidated  into  tbe  Army  of  Virginia, 
Potomac  to  Washington,  they  were  successful  under  command  of  G^n.  Pope.  On  July  11 
in  bnt  one  of  these  battles,  Gaines's  Mill.  McGlellan  sent  tbe  President  word  that  he  was 
After  that  snccess,  Lee  lost  a  day  through  his  strong  enough  for  all  defensive  purposes,  and 
error  in  supposing  that  McGlellan  was  retreat-  on  July  17  he  asked  for  Burnsiae's  troops  to 
log  northwajrd  up  the  Peninsula,  so  that  to  some  enable  him  to  resnme  the  offensive.  Jnly  26 
extent,  if  not  altogether,  tbe  latter  made  good  and  26  Halleck  visited  the  Afmj  of  the  Poto- 
his  pledge  to  ont-manoenvre,  out- wit,  and  out-  mac  and  conferred  with  McGlellan  as  to  the 
%ht  the  enemy.  He  has  been  censured  for  amount  of  re-enforcements  necessary  for  an 
failing  to  tbrow  his  army,  concentrated  south  advance,  and  concluding  that  sufficient  troops 
of  the  Gbickabominy,  upon  Richmond,  June  werenotavailable,  he  ordered,  Aug.  8,  the  with* 
28^  as  well  as  for  fading  to  advance  on  that  drawal  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  from  its 
city  while  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill  was  in  position  on  James  river.  Meanwhile  McGlel- 
profrress  on  the  north  bank,  Jnne  27.  It  is  Ian,  obeying  a  previous  order,  bad  begun  a 
known  that  be  entertained  such  a  project,  but  reconnaissance,  which,  Aug.  6,  was  pushed 
that  none  of  his  corps  commanders  approved  beyond  Malvern  Hill.  On  Aug.  4  he  sent  a 
of  it  He  baa  also  be«n  censured  for  failure  to  dispatcb,  protesting  against  the  withdrawal 
advance  after  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill,  as  of  his  army.  Among  other  things,  be  sidd: 
well  as  for  failure  to  advance  after  tbe  battle  *^  All  points  of  secondary  importance  else- 
of  Fair  Oaks ;  and  these  criticisms  have  been  where  should  be  abandoned,  and  every  avail- 
strengthened  by  facts  in  regard  to  tbe  condi-  able  man  brongbt  here ;    a  decided  victory 
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here,  and  the  military  strength  of  the  rehellion  of  it,  committing  everything  to  his  hands.  Un- 
is  crashed.  It  matters  not  what  partial  re-  der  this  indefinite  verbal  order  the  Army  of  Yir- 
verses  we  may  meet  elsewhere;  here  is  the  ginia  was  merged  in  the  Army  of  the  Potoiuc, 
true  defense  of  Washington ;  it  is  here  on  probably  reversing  the  design  with  which  the 
the  banks  of  the  James  that  the  fate  of  the  latter  was  withdrawn  from  James  river;  and 
Union  should  be  decided/'  On  Aug.  10  Hal-  it  was  without  further  formal  authority  that 
leek  telegraphed,  urging  rapidity  of  movement,  McOlellan  made  his  last  campaign, 
saying :  "  The  enemy  is  crossing  the  Bamdan  On  the  afternoon  of  Sept.  2  he  rode  to  the 
in  large  force.  They  are  fighting  G«n.  Pope  front,  and  was  received  with  enthusiasm  bj  the 
to-day."  And  on  Aug.  12  McGlellan  replied  beaten  and  weary  but  undisheartened  soldien. 
that,  if  Washington  was  then  in  danger,  his  On  Sept.  8  the  enemy  disappeared  from  the 
army  could  hardly  arrive  in  time  to  save  it.  neighborhood  of  the  capital,  with  the  design 
On  Aug.  16  the  whole  Army  of  the  Potomac  of  crossing  the  upper  Potomac  into  Maryhmd; 
was  in  motion  on  its  return ;  and  two  days  and  the  same  day  McOlellan  began  his  counter- 
later  McOlellan  telegraphed  to  Halleck,  ^Tlease  movement,  and  by  Sept.  7,  when  he  left  Wash- 
say  a  kind  word  to  my  army  that  I  can  repeat  ington  for  RockvUle,  the  whole  army,  with  the 
to  them  in  general  orders,"  adding :  "  No  one  exception  of  a  heavy  force  left  under  command 
has  ever  said  anything  to  cheer  them  but  my-  of  Banks  to  guard  the  capital,  was  on  the  march, 
self.  Say  nothing  about  me."  No  attention  By  that  time  Lee  had  crossed  the  Potomae  at 
was  paid  to  the  request.  Leesburg,  and  was  concentrating  at  Frederick, 

On  Aug.  21  his  headquarters  were  at  For-  Md.,  threatening  Washington  and  Baltimore, 
tress  Monroe ;  Aug.  24  he  reported  at  Aoquia  but  intending  eventually  to  withdraw  tbroogh 
creek,  and  Aug.  27  at  Alexandria.  He  was  the  Blue  Bidge  into  western  Maryland,  and 
afterward  censured  for  not  pushing  forward  threaten  Pennsylvania  while  preserving  a  base 
troops  from  that  place  with  sufficient  prompt-  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  He  took  it  for 
ness  to  succor  Pope,  who,  during  the  four  sue-  granted  that  Martinsburg  and  Harper's  Fen? 
ceeding  days,  was  in  contact  with  Jackson  and  would  be  evacuated,  as  a  consequence  of  ik 
Lee ;  but  he  was  there  virtually  without  au-  movement,  and  when  he  found  they  were  uot^ 
thority  or  responsibility,  aU  of  which  Halleck  he  issued  orders,  Sept.  9,  sending  Jackeos 
had,  and  he  could  only  act  on  the  weak  and  back  across  the  Potomac  to  attack  Harper's 
testy  dispatches  which  that  officer  was  in  the  Ferry  from  the  southern  side,  and  McLaws  to 
habit  of  sending,  instead  of  orders.  On  the  attack  it  frx)m  the  northern  side,  while  tbe  rest 
afternoon  of  Aug.  80  McOlellan  telegraphed  to  of  the  army  was  to  concentrate  at  Boodcs- 
Halleck,  ^*You  now  have  every  man  of  the  boro  or  Hagerstown.  Jackson  crossed  into 
Army  of  the  Potomac  within  my  reach.''  The  Virginia  above  Martinsburg,  the  garrison  of 
same  night  he  asked  for  permission  to  go  to  which  fell  back  to  Harper's  Ferry.  McLaws 
the  front  as  a  volunteer,  that  he  might  be  moved  through  Pleasant  Valley  against  Marr- 
with  his  own  men.  '^  If  it  is  not  deemed  best,"  land  Heights.  On  Sept.  18,  while  these  geo* 
he  said,  ^*  to  intrust  me  with  the  command  even  erals  were  getting  into  position  at  Harper's 
of  my  own  army,  I  simply  ask  to  be  permitted  Ferry,  Lee's  order  of  the  9th  came  into  Mc- 
to  share  their  fate  on  the  battle-field."  The  Olellan's  hands,  and  he  determined  to  advance 
request  was  put  aside.  The  same  day  the  War  rapidly  through  the  mountains  at  OrampWs 
Department  issued  an  order  so  denning  his  Gap  and  Turner's  Gap,  relieve  Harper's  Ferry, 
command  as  to  leave  him  control  of  nothing  cut  Lee's  army  in  two,  and  beat  it  in  detail, 
but  his  own  staff,  a  hundred  men  in  camp  at  The  conception  was  brilliant,  and  the  scheme 
Alexandria,  and  a  few  at  Fortress  Monroe,  failed  mainly  through  lack  of  an  able  or  eren 
He  reminded  Halleck  of  this  fact,  Aug.  81,  in  stubborn  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  gar- 
answer  to  some  of  that  officer's  directions  rison  at  Harper's  Ferry.  McOlellan  carried 
about  handling  troops,  and  he  was  then  told  Grampton's  Gap  and  Turner's  G^p,  Sept  U^ 
to  take  command  of  all  the  forces  in  the  vicin-  by  one  of  the  most  spirited  combats  of  the  war, 
ity  of  the  capital.  Halleck  added :  *'  I  beg  of  the  battle  of  South  Mountain ;  but  on  the  mora- 
you  to  assist  me  In  this  crisis  with  your  abuity  ing  of  Sept.  16  the  garrison  at  Harper's  Ferr; 
and  experience.    I  am  entirely  tired  out."  surrendered,  and  Lee  moved  to  Bharpeborg, 

On  Aug.  28,  29,  and  80,  and  Sept.  1,  oo-  taking  up  a  line  witii  his  left  on  the  bend  of 
curred  the  battles  of  Gainsville,  Groveton,  Ma-  the  Potomac  at  Mercersville,  and  his  right  on 
nassas,  and  Ohantilly.  On  the  day  of  the  last  Antietam  creek.  Jackson  made  a  night  marrh, 
action,  McOlellan  was  put  in  command  of  the  crossed  the  Potomac  once  more,  and  Joined  him 
defenses  of  Washington,  and  at  the  request  of  next  day.  McLaws  crossed  to  the  south  of  tbe 
the  President  sent  to  Fitz-John  Porter,  under  river  at  Harper's  Ferry  and  followed  Jackson, 
protest,  the  dispatch  asking  him  to  give  **  the  reaching  tbe  main  army  Sept.  17.  That  d3j 
fiillest  and  most  cordial  co-operation  to  Gen.  McOlellan  attacked  Lee  and  won  the  great 
Pope,"  which  was  afterward  used  to  discredit  battle  of  Antietam ;  and  on  the  night  of  Sept 
the  loyalty  of  both  sender  and  receiver.  On  18  the  enemy  retreated  across  the  Potomac 
Sept.  2  the  President  came  to  him  at  his  house  McOlellan  was  blamed  for  the  loss  of  Sar- 
in Washington  and  instructed  him  to  go  out  per's  Ferry,  but  he  had  urged  the  abandonmoit 
to  meet  the  retreating  army  and  take  command  of  that  place  before  he  left  Washington  and 
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sotMeqaently,  and  was  ovemiled.    Finally,  lie  leaving  him  free  to  advance  on  Biohinond  on 

piubed  a  oolamn  to  its  relief,  and  wonld  have  se-  the  Fredericksbnrg  line,  or  to  move  once  more 

cured  it  and  won  a  masterly  position  if  the  gar-  to  the  Peninsula.    His  progress  after  crossing 

rison  had  held  oat  a  few  hoars  longer.    He  has  the  river  was  rapid  and  saooessfol ;  bat  on  the 

iIbo  been  censored  for  delay  in  beginning  the  at-  night  of  Nov.  7  he  received  orders  to  tarn 

Udc  at  Antietam,  and  for  failnre  to  renew  the  over  the  command  of  the  army  to  Gen.  Bam* 

battle,  September  18th,  instead  of  waiting  for  side,  which  he  did  at  once,  though  its  move- 

the  19tb,  as  he  resolvea  to  do.    It  is  trae  that  ments  oontinaed  on  the  8th  and  9th  nnder  or- 

prompter  action  before  the  battle  might  have  ders  that  he  had  already  prepared, 

bad  brilliant  resalts ;    that  he  overrated  the  His  removal  at  sach  a  time,  to  make  way  for 

enemy^s  strength  at  all  times ;  and  that  after  the  man  that  sacceeded  him,  was  an  act  for 

the  battle  he  forgot  the  shattered  condition  of  which  there  conld  be  no  justification  on  mill- 

Lee's  forces  in  the  conscioasness  of  what  his  tary  grounds.    It  was  doubtless  due  to  some  ez- 

own  bad  suffered.    But  his  critics  too  often  tent  to  the  animosity  of  the  Secretary  of  War 

fail  to  remember  that  he  was  handling  a  de-  and  the  General-in-Chief,  but  reasons  are  not 

feated  army,  the  battle-shaken  elements  of  wanting  for  supposing  that  it  was  m<unly  owing 

whieh  be  had  gathered  up  two  weeks  before,  to  the  hostility  of  leading  Republican  politi- 

and  that  he  had  to  depend  upon  subordinates,  cians,  and  to  political  considerations.    He  was 

not  many  of  whom  were  equal  to  their  respon-  a  Democrat,  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  prevail- 

Bibilities.    No  caviling  about  what  he  might  ing  sentiment  of  the  party  in  power,  and  with 

have  done   should    belittle  the   magnificent  a  ffrievance  against  the  Administration;  his 

aohieyements  of  bis  brief  campaign ;  and  there  failure  in  the  field  wonld  be  as  disastrous  as 

is  Boroethiog  curious  in  the  indignation  with  that  of  another,  while  his  success  might  pre- 

wbicb  those  who  were  trembling  for  the  safe-  vent  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  render  prob- 

tj  of  the  capital  on  the  2d  of  September  saw  able  a  Democratic  triumph  under  the  leiad  of 

Lee's  defeated  army  escape  across  the  Potomac,  a  military  hero  in  the  presidential  election  of 

As  early  as  Sept.  21  McOlellan  said  in  a  dis-  1864.    Even  under  the  cloud  of  removal,  with 

patoh  to  Halleck,  who  had  been  in  dread  of  a  every  charge  from  incompetency  to  disloyalty 

flank  movement  on  Washington  from  the  begin-  made  against  him,  and  with  the  war  still  in 

ning  of  Lee^s  advance :  *^  I  regret  that  you  find  progress,  he  proved  a  formidable  presidential 

it  necessary  to  couch  every  dispatch  I  have  the  candidate. 

honor  to  receive  from  you  in  a  spirit  of  fault-  In  the  winter  of  1868  he  visited  Boston,  and 
finding,  and  that  you  have  not  yet  found  lei-  was  presented  with  a  sword.  In  June,  1864, 
sore  to  aay  one  word  in  commendation  of  the  he  delivered  the  oration  at  the  dedication  of 
recent  achievements  of  this  army,  or  even  al-  the  West  Point  soldiers*  monument.  On  Aug. 
lode  to  them.''  He  spent  more  than  a  month  81,  1864,  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
in  reorganizing,  reclothing,  and  resting  his  assembled  at  Chicago  nominated  him  as  the 
army,  and  in  trying  to  get  horses  for  an  effect-  candidate  of  the  party  for  the  presidency,  by  a 
ive  cavalry  force,  while  the  authorities  at  vote  of  202^  to  28^  for  Thomas  H.  Seymour, 
Washington  urged  an  advance.  A  visit  from  who  was  regarded  as  the  representative  of  the 
the  President,  Oct.  1,  had  given  him  confidence  peace  sentiment  in  the  Democracy.  The  plat- 
that  he  was  to  have  his  own  way ;  but  on  Oct.  form  adopted  by  the  convention  was  especially 
6,  instructions  were  issued  to  cross  the  Poto-  weak  in  the  declaration  in  regard  to  the  war, 
mac  and  drive  the  enemy  southward.  These  notwithstanding  the  nomination  of  a  soldier ; 
orders  he  interpreted  as  giving  him  discretion  and  in  his  letter  of  acceptance  McClellau  vir- 
in  the  matter  of  preparation ;  and  it  was  not  tually  set  it  aside,  and  spoke  frankly  and 
till  Oct  25  that  he  considered  himself  ready  strongly  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  He 
to  move.  That  day  he  addressed  a  letter  to  oarri^  only  three  States — New  Jersey,  Ken- 
Halleok  as  General-in-Chief,  in  regard  to  the  tucky,  and  Delaware — and  received  only  21 
conduct  of  the  impending  campaign,  and  in  an-  electoral  votes  to  212  cast  for  Lincoln;  but 
sverthat  officer  said:  '' Since  you  left  Wash-  his  popular  vote  was  1,811,754  to  2,228,035. 
ington  I  have  advised  and  suggested  in  relation  On  election-day,  Nov.  8,  1864,  he  resigned  his 
to  your  movements,  but  I  have  ^ven  you  no  commission  in  the  army  and  went  to  reside  in 
orders;  I  do  not  give  you  any  now."  New  York. 

Ou  Oct.  26  McOlellan  began  the  crossing  of  In  the  spring  of  1865  he  went  to  Europe, 

the  Potomac,  intending  to  move  his  army  par-  Returning  in  1868,  he  took  up  his  residence  in 

ftllel  with  the  Blae  Ridge,  making  Warrenton  Orange,  N.  J.,  but  engaged  ii>  business  as  a 

the  point  of  direction.    He  seized  the  passes  civil  engineer  in  the  metropolis.     He  had  su- 

into  the  Shenandoah  Valley  as  he  moved,  and  pervision  of  the  building  of  the  Stevens  battery, 

held  them,  so  that  if  any  strong  force  of  the  under  the  terms  of  its  projector's  will,  until 

enemy  remained  in  the  north  of  the  Valley,  he  1871 ;  in  1870  he  was  made  chief  engineer  of 

inight  cross  over  in  the  rear  of  it ;  otherwise,  the  Department  of  Docks  in  New  York,  and  he 

hia  design  was  to  strike  between  Culpeper  held  the  place  for  two  years.    He  also  planned 

Ooort-House  and  Little  Washington,  and  either  a  railroad  bridge  across  the  Hudson  at  Pough- 

divide  the  forces  of  the  enemy,  or  compel  them  keepsie,  which  has  not  yet  been  built     He 

to  concentrate  as  far  back  as  Gordonsville,  was  one  of  many  engineers  who  gave  it  as 
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tbeir  professional  opinion  that  an  nndergroand  cross  in  a  row-boat  from  Brooklyn  to  hear  mass 
railway  in  Broadway  was  praoticable,  and  he  in  New  York.  He  was  a  lad  of  delicate  con- 
was  at  various  times  President  of  the  New  stitntion,  and  an  accident,  in  which  a  log  roUeii 
York  Undergromid  Railroad,  the  United  over  him,  weakened  his  lungs,  so  that  even  in 
States  Rolling  Stock  Company,  and  the  Atlan-  early  mimhood  he  did  not  expect  to  live  be- 
tic  and  Great  Western  Railroad.  In  March,  yond  forty  years  of  age,  and  made  the  verv 
1877,  he  was  nominated  by  Got.  Robinson  as  frailness  of  his  life  the  excuse  for  spend iDg  it 
Superintendent  of  Public  Works  in  New  York  lavishly  in  the  labors  of  the  priesthood. 
State,  but  the  nomination  was  not  confirmed.  His  parents  were  well-to-oo,  and  in  1822  he 
On  Sept.  19,  1877,  he  was  nominated  by  the  was  sent  to  school  at  Mount  St.  Mary's  Col- 
Democratic  party  of  New  Jersey  as  its  candi-  lege,  Emmettsburg,  then  in  charge  of  its  founU- 
date  for  Governor,  and  he  was  elected  by  a  er,  the  Rev.  John  Dubois,  a  school-fellow  of 
vote  of  97,887  to  85,094  cast  for  the  Republi-  Robespierre  and  Gamille  Desmoulins,  who  be- 
can  candidate.  His  administration  was  one  of  came  third  Bishop  of  New  York  in  1826.  Yonntt 
the  best  in  the  history  of  the  State.  Up  to  the  McCloskey  was  of  gentle  disposition  and  stndi- 
day  of  his  death  he  was  prominent  in  the  busi-  ous  habits,  and  after  a  seven  years'  preparatory 
ness  and  social  life  of  the  metropolis.  His  last  and  collegiate  course  he  entered  the  theoloci- 
formal  public  appearance  was  at  the  Decora-  cal  department  at  Mount  SL  Mary's  to  prepare 
tion-day  ceremony  on  the  battle-field  of  An-  for  the  priesthood.  Oorcpleting  a  seminary 
tietam  in  1885,  when  he  delivered  the  ora-  cojarae  of  five  years,  he  was  ordained  a  prie«t 
tion.  He  died  of  neuralgia  of  the  heart,  atHer  by  Bishop  Dubois  in  the  old  cathedral,  Jan.  12. 
an  illness  of  four  hours,  and  was  buried  at  1884,  being  the  eighteenth  priest  ordained  in 
Trenton,  N.  J.  the  Diocese  of  New  York.    The  previous  jeur 

Gen.  McClellan  was  about  five  feet  eight  the  bishop  ha<l  laid  the  comer-stone  of  a  col- 
inches  in  height,  neatly  and  compactly  built,  lege  and  seminary  at  Nyack  on  the  Hud^oD. 
with  strong  shoulders  supporting  a  large  neck  and  though  the  building  was  destroyed  by  lin 
and  a  handsome  head.  His  eyes  were  gray  and  the  project  long  delayed,  it  was  not  aban- 
and  clear,  and  his  complexion  ruddy.  He  wore  doned,  and  the  young  priest,  with  a  view  tu 
a  mustache  and  imperial,  aandy  colored  in  the  fitting  him  for  the  presidency  of  such  an  irn^u- 
days  of  the  war,  but  silver-gray  at  the  time  of  tution,  was  allowed  to  go  to  Rome  to  con  tin  oe 
his  death.  His  forehead  was  prominent,  his  his  studies.  Early  in  1885  he  entered  the 
nose  good,  and  his  whole  face  indicative  of  a  Gregorian  Oollege,  where  he  spent  two  year^ 
strong  and  tine  nature.  He  had  in  a  rare  de-  and  he  so  contrived  his  slow  return  as  to  &cc 
gree  the  peculiar  charm  that  wins  the  love  and  something  of  the  various  countries  of  Europe, 
confidence  of  men.  It  was  felt  by  all  who  reaching  home  admirably  endowed  by  nature 
-came  into  personal  contact  with  him  in  the  and  thoroughly  equipped  by  education  for  the 
closing  vears  of  his  life,  not  less  than  by  the  career  he  was  to  run.  He  was  appoint^^l 
mass  of  his  soldiers,  whose  rolling  cheers  were  Nov.  1, 1887,  pastor  of  St.  Joseph^s  Church, 
wont  to  announce  his  coming  along  the  lines,  corner  of  Washington  place  and  Sixth  avenne. 
Though  few  men  of  his  generation  were  more  the  fifth  in  order  of  erection  of  the  Catholic 
bitterly  assailed,  his  achievements  were  great,  churches  of  the  city.  The  parish  was  extt-n- 
his  character  beautiful,  and  his  life  blameless,  sive,  stretching  from  Bleecker  street  to  11  ar- 
He  was  the  author  of  no  book  beyond  those  lem,  and  the  congregation  was  fresh  firom  a  sc- 
already  mentioned,  and  the  ^^  Report  on  the  riousquarrel  with  the  former  pastor  arising  out 
Organization  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  of  the  old  trustee  system ;  but  Father  Met  io^• 
of  its  Campaigns  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,'^  key  entered  upon  his  duties  with  cheerful  en- 
published  in  1864;  but  he  contributed  several  thusiasm.  He  is  described  as  at  that  period 
papers  to  the  magazines,  and  was  one  of  the  best  bright-eyed  and  frail-looking,  but  indefatigallt. 
writers  among  the  soldiers  of  the  civil  war.  Bishop  Hughes,  who  had  been  made  co^d- 

McCLOSKET)  JOHH,  an  American  prelate,  bom  jutor  of  Bishop  Dubois  in  1888,  and  admini.*- 

of  Irish  parentage  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March  trator  of  the  diocese  in  the  following  year, 

20,  1810 ;  died  in  New  York  city,  Oct.  10,  opened  St.  John^s  College,  Fordhara.  June  24. 

1885.    At  the  time  of  his  birth  Brooklyn  was  1841,  and  appointed  Father  McCloskey  pre^i- 

a  village  of  fewer  than  5,000  inhabitants,  and  dent.    He  held  the  office  about  a  year,  and  thcc 

New  York  was  a  city  of  fewer  than  100,000 ;  returned  to  his  parish-work.    In  1848  Bishop 

and  there  was  neither  Catholic   priest  nor  Hughes  asked  for  a  coadjutor,  and  the  Provm- 

Catholic  church  in  the  former,  and  only  two  cial  Council,  Nov.  28,  nominated  Father  Mc- 

priests  and  one  church  (St.  Peter^s)  in  the  lat-  Closkey  for  the  place,  and  he  was  consecrHted, 

ter,  though  a  second  church  (St.  Patrick^s  March  10, 1844,  Bishop  of  Axieren,tn  par/ f^"/«. 

Cathedral)  was  building.    He  was  baptized  by  and  made  ooa^otor  of  the  Diocese  of  Nev\ 

the  Rev.  Anthony  Eohlman,  who  was  acting  York  with  the  right  of  succession,  being  tlion 

as  administrator  of  New  York,  which  had  been  thirty-four  years  old.    In  1847  the  new  sees  o( 

made  a  separate  diocese  two  years  before,  but  Albany  and  Buffalo  were  erected,  and  Bisl)0[> 

was  then  a  vacant  see.    As  a  boy,  the  first  McCloskey  was  transferred  to  the  former  citj. 

American  cardinal  used  to  go  down  to  the  May  21,  1847.    There  he  remained  aa  bi<«h<r 

East  river  with  his  mother  on  Sundays,  and  for  seventeen  years,  laboring  for  the  deFeU'i'- 
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ment  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  his  diocese,  took  place  in  the  old  cathedral,  Archbishop 

but  never  challenging  pnblio  attention  or  min-  Bayley,  of  Baltimore,  a  convert  who  had  re- 

gliog  in  pablic  controversy.    When  he  went  to  ceived  instr actions  in  Catholic  doctrine  from 

Albany,  the  diocese,  stretching  over  the  north-  him  while  he  was  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's,  plac- 

ern  part  of  the  State,  contained  fewer  than  ing  the  cardinal's  hat  on  his  head.    The  pomp 

forty  chnrches,  the  congregations  were  scat-  of  snch  a  ceremonial,  the  presence  of  an  officer 

tered,  and  there  was  an  insufficient  supply  of  of  the  Pope's  guard  in  full  uniform,  the  general 

priests.    When  he  left  the  diocese  it  contained  pride  of  the  Catholic  population,  and,  above  all, 

113  strong  ehnrcbes,  8  chapels,  64  minor  sta-  the  wild  gossip  of  the  newspapers  about  the 

tions,  85  missions,  S  academies  for  boys,  1  for  affair,  awakened  some  uneasiness  among  the 

girls,  6  orphan  asylums,  and  6  parochial  schools.  Protestants  of  the  country ;  bat  it  passed  away 

He  introduced  various  religious  organizations:  as  it  became  clear  that  the  cardinal,  not  less 

Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Sisters  of  Charity,  than  the  archbishop,  remained  a  plain  citizen, 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  Sisters  of  St  Joseph,  those  of  though  a  prince  of  the  Church.  He  gave  $10,000 

the  third  order  of  St  Francis,  Hospitalers,  to  build  the  high  altar  and  the  episcopal  throne 

Jesuits,  Oblates,  Augustinians,  Franciscans,  and  in  tiie  new  cathedral,  which  he  dedicated  on 

Capuchins :  but  the  work  that  was  most  dis-  May  25,  1879. 

tinctively  his  own  was  the  building  of  the  In  1878  the  cardinal  was  summoned  to  Rome 

Cathedral  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  and  to  take  part  in  the  conclave  held  to  elect  a 

tlie  foanding  of  the  theological  seminary  at  successor  to  Pope  Pius  IX.    His  last  notable 

Troy.    In  1850,  while  on  his  way  to  attend  a  public  appearance  was  at  the  golden  jubilee  of 

provincial  council  in  New  York,  Bishop  Mc-  his  ordination  as  a  priest,  held  Jan.  12, 1884. 

Closkey  was  injured  in  a  railway  collision  near  On  that  occasion  he  received  various  address- 

Tarrytown.    The  boots  were  torn  from  his  es  of  congratnlation  and  presents,  the  Pope 

feet,  and  his  right  foot  was  badly  crashed.  The  sending  a  cameo  engraved  with  his  own  por- 

$5,000  that  he  received  from  the  railroad  com-  trait,  and  a  golden  chalice.    The  address  pre- 

pany  by  way  of  damages  he  turned  over  to  the  sented  by  the  clergy  said :  "  Fifty  years  ago 

boilding-fund  of  the  cathedral.    In  1851  he  vis-  there  were  in   this  city   but  six  churches; 

ited  Rome,  where  he  was  received  with  favor,  now  there  are  sixty.     There  were  then  but 

Archbishop  Hughes,  who  had  been  advanced  twenty  priests  in  the  diocese ;  now  there  are 
in  ecclesiastical  rank  Oct.  8,  1850,  died  on  880.  At  that  time  there  were  in  the  whole 
Jan.  8,  1854,  and  Bishop  McCloskey  became  United  States  only  nine  bishops;  now  there 
Archbishop  of  New  York,  May  6,  1864.  The  are  59.  Then  there  was  but  one  archbish- 
province  at  that  time  included  New  England,  op ;  now  there  are  eleven,  one  of  whom  has 
New  York,  and  New  Jersey.  Archbishop  been  raised  to  the  great  senate  of  the  universal 
McCloskey  was  installed  at  St.  Patrick's  old  church."  The  cardinal  looked  pallid  and  in- 
cathedral,  Aug.  21,  1864.  He  left  Albany  with  firm,  and  had  barely  strength  to  take  part  in 
the  good-will  of  all  classes,  declining  a  banquet  the  ceremonial.  During  the  last  ten  years  of 
tendered  him  by  the  Governor  and  the  State  his  life  he  was  not  in  robnst  health,  and  as 
officers,  but  accepting  a  portrait  of  himself  and  early  as  Oct.  1,  1880,  Archbishop  Corrigan 
an  archiepiscopal  cross  and  ring  presented  by  was  made  his  coadjutor  at  his  request  The 
the  priests  of  the  diocese.  He  took  up  the  failure  of  his  vital  powers  was  gradual  but 
duties  of  his  new  office  in  an  unostentatious  constant;  so  that  in  the  summer  of  1885  he 
but  effective  way,  and  the  progress  of  the  was  unable  to  make  a  visit  to  Newport,  whith- 
Catholic  Church  in  New  York  was  rapid,  er  he  had  gone  once  or  twice  for  his  health. 
Many  fine  churches  were  built;  the  Found-  and  later  he  could  not  move  without  assist- 
ling  Aaylnm,  the  Institute  for  Deaf -Mutes  at  ance.  In  the  end  he  passed  away  quietly  and 
Fordham,  Homes  for  Destitute  Boys  and  Girls  without  pain. 

in  connection  with  St  Stephen's  and  St.  Ann's  Cardinal  McCloskey  was  tall  and  slender, 

churches,  Homes  for  Aged  Men  and  Women,  but  of  erect  and  elastic  bearing.    His  forehead 

and  orphan  asylums  without  the  city  were  es-  was  broad,  and  his  features  pleasant.    His  eyes 

tablished ;  and  commnnities  of  various  religious  were  bright  blue  and  deeply  set,  and  his  mouth 

orders  were  introduced  during  his  administra-  mobile.    His  manner  was  quiet  but  impressive, 

tion.    Two  labors  he  assumed  special  control  He  was  a  profound  scholar,  especially  well 

of —the  establishment  of  the  Catholic  Protect-  versed  in  things  appertaining  to  his  calling, 

cry  in  Westchester,  and  the  building  of  the  and  was  an  effective  preacher,  making  careful 

new  cathedral,  the  comer-stone  of  which  Arch-  preparation  for  his  sermons,  and  yet  especially 

bi^ihop  Hughes  had  laid  Aug.  15,  1858.    Arch-  nappy  where  no  set  effort  was  required.    He 

bishop  McCloskey  attended  the  General  Conn-  had  courage  unaccompanied  by  any  aggressive 

cil  of  the  Vatican  in  1869,  and  served  on  the  propensity.    On  one  occasion,  when  he  was 

Committee  on  Discipline ;  he  also  visited  Rome  pastor  of  St  Joseph's,  there  was  a  cry  of  fire, 

in  1874.  and  a  panic  broke  out  in  the  congregation 

On  March   15,  1675,  the  Pope  appointed  while  he  was  administering  communion ;  but 

Archbishop  McCloskey  a  cardinal  priest,  with  he  stopped  an  instant  to  order  the  organist 

the  title  of  Sancta  Maria  supra  Minervam,  and  to  play,  and  then  went  on  with  the  service 

on  April  27  the  ceremony  of  his  investiture  calmly.    When  about  to  ascend  the  pulpit  at 
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a  coimoil  in  Baltimore,  he  received  a  disBatcb  commerce  with  England  and  with  the  United 

annoancing  the  baming  of  his  cathedral,  bat  States.    In  1866  her  soccessor,  Qaeen  Ranavalo 

lie  delivered  his  sermon  without  an  allasion  U,  concluded  one  with  France.    The  present 

to  the  event    He  had  that  sort  of  exeontive  rider  is  Queen  Rasendranoro  Banavalo  IJl, 

ability  which   accomplishes    results  without  bom  in  1860,  who  succeeded  her  aunt,  Jolj 

bustie.    In  his  high  station  he  made  a  wise  use  13,  1883,  and  married  the  Prime  Miniater  Ka- 

of  the  assistance  of  others,  and  neither  took  saromino,  widower  of  the  late  Queen, 

to  himself  their  glorj  when  they  succeeded  The  contour  of  the  island  is  a  remarkable 

nor  incurred  any^  odium  from  their  fiedlure.  series  of  straight  coasts,  excepting  the  north - 

It  was  his  lot  to  be  the  chief  figure  in  a  num-  west  »hore,  which  is  broken  by  numerous  bays 

her  of  churdi  pageants,  and  yet  no  touch  of  and  inlets  that  afford  excellent  harbora.     A 

malice  or  envy  visited  him,  because  it  was  girdle  of  forestcL  ten  to  forty  miles  deep,   ex- 

plain  that  the  pomp  was  called  forth  by  the  occa-  tends  around  the  entire  coast    The  central 

sion,  and  gave  no  gratification  to  the  personal  portion  of  the  island  is  formed  of  moontains, 

pride  of  the  man.    He  had  the  fuU  confidence  rising  from  8,000  to  6,000  feet  above  the  level 

of  Oatholica,  and  yet  never  excited  the  distrust  of  the  sea,  and  fertile  table-lands, 

of  a  Protestant  community.    It  has  been  said  irea  and  PtpilatfiB.^ — ^The  area  of  Mada^ras- 

that  the  history  of  his  life  is  the  history  of  the  car  and  adjacent  islands  is  estimated  at  591,- 

progressof  the  Oatholic  Church  in  New  York;  964  square  kilometres,  about  227,600  square 

but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  Bay  that  that  miles.    The  population  is  about  3,500,000,  ac- 

Erogress  was  due  mainly  to  him,  or  even  to  cording  to  the  estimate  of  Rev.  J.  Sibree.  The 
im  more  than  to  any  other  man.  It  was  a  official  religion  is  Christianity,  in  the  Inde- 
growth  to  which  the  labors  of  many  men  and  pendent  Presbyterian  form,  introduced  by  Prot- 
the  influence  of  various  circumstances  con-  estant  missionaries  of  the  London  JiissioDary 
tributed.  He  was  fortunate  in  succeeding  Society.  The  capital,  Antananarivo,  sitoated 
Archbishop  Hughes,  for  he  was  enabled  to  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  has  from  70,0<Ki 
enter  into  the  results  of  that  prelate's  contro-  to  80,000  inhabitanta.  Tamatave,  the  principal 
versies  without  inheriting  any  of  the  animosi-  seaport,  contains  about  3,000  inhabitants., 
ties  they  had  engendered.  His  episcopate  was  CMunerciek — The  foreign  trade  is  carried  on 
like  the  calm  after  a  storm.  That  he  kept  the  mainly  with  the  English  colony  of  Mauritius, 
peace  so  well  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  One  of  the  chief  articles  of  importation  ia  mm. 
the  era  of  contest  was  over,  and  partly  to  the  The  exports  are  cattle,  hides,  wax,  caoutchouc, 
character  of  the  man.  The  first  Bishop  of  New  gum,  tallow,  oil-seeds,  rice,  etc  The  yalne  of 
York  was  a  foreigner,  who  never  saw  his  dio-  the  imports  from  Mauritius  was  some  time  ago 
cese;  the  second  and  third  bishops  were  of  reported  to  be  about  $700,000  a  year,  tlie  ex- 
foreign  birth  and  education.  The  first  arch-  ports  to  Mauritius  $750,000.  The  export  and 
bishop,  though  American  by  education  and  import  trade  with  all  countries  has  recently 
adoption,  was  of  foreign  nativity,  and  had  to  been  estimated  to  amount  to  $6,000,000,  not- 
encounter  a  movement  to  proscribe  both  his  withstanding  the  lack  of  roads  and  the  infre- 
birth  and  his  religion;  but  the  cardinal  was  qnent foreign  communications.  American oom- 
the  representative  of  a  generation  of  distinct-  mercial  interests  in  Madagascar  have  been 
ively  American  prelates,  who  seem  to  pursue  considerable. 

their  way  by  a  sure-footed  instinct  toward  Etlaolsgyi    The   aboriginal   population,    of 

conciliating  the  sentiment  of  their  countrymen  African  origin,  have  been  conquered  or  driven 

without  compromising  the  interests  of  their  back  into  the  mountains  by  the  Hovaa,  who 

church.  are  of  Malayan  stock.    They  have  the  yellow 

For  four  days  the  remains  of  Cardinal  Mo-  skin,  the  long  and  straight  hair,  and  the  facial 

Closkey  lay  in  state  in  the  episcopal  residence  characteristics  of  the  innabitants  of  Malaysia, 

and  in  the  cathedral,  and  on  Oct..  15,  after  an  Their  dominion  extends  over  a  quarter  of  the 

imposing  funeral  ceremonial,  they  were  con-  surface  of  the  island.    They  are  intelligeot, 

veyed  to  the  vault  beneath  the  sanctuary.  The  energetic,  and  lively,  and  possess  commercial 

cardinal  left  a  brief  and  simple  will,  convey-  aptitudes,  but  are  fickle  and  deoeitfuL    The 

ing  all  his  property  to  his  coadjutor  and  the  primitive  Malagasy  race,  mentally  inferior,  but 

Bishops  of  Albany  and  Brooklyn.  more  trustworthy,  is  divided  into  a  number  of 

mBAGASCAB,  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  tribes  called  the  Akantara,  the  Beteinnaarak, 

separated  from  the  coast  of  Africa  by  the  Mo-  the  Bethalemens,  and   the  Sakalavaa.     The 

zambique  Channel.    In  1810  the  chief  of  the  Hova  immigration  began  during  the  period 

Hovas  conquered  the  other  tribes  of  the  island,  when  the  French  colony  was  in  existence.    In 

Radama  I  entered  into  relations  with  England,  1821  they  menaced  the  French  e8tabliahmeDt&, 

which  were  interrupted  during  the  reign  of  the  and  were  defeated  at  AntongU  Bay.    Their 

Queen  Ranavalo  I.    She  was  succeeded  in  1861  political  supremacy  dates  from  the  middle  of 

by  her  son,  Radama  IF,  with  whom  Lambert  the  last  century.    In  1754  they  captured  the 

concluded  a  treaty  in  the  name  of  France.  French  fort  at  Foulepointe,  and  massacred  aH 

Rasoherina,  the  widow  of  Radama,  mounted  the  French  and  the  natives  id  the  place, 

the  throne  in  1863  in  consequence  of  a  revoln-  Hie  nmtirj  Sttaatfeiu— During  the  Tonqmn 

tion.    In  1865  she  made  a  treaty  of  amity  and  campaign  the  French  undertook  no  aggiossive 
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operations  in  Madagascar.    In  the  early  part  terior,  who  were  threatened  with  famine.   The 

of  the  year  the  French  maintained  a  blookad-  failure  of  their  suit  for  peace  spurred  them  to 

ing  squadron  on  the  coast  and  occupied  Tama-  more  active  military  preparations*    The  army 

tave  and  other  points.    Behind  the  three  most  was  thoroughly  reorganized,  and  all  classes, 

important  ports  the  Malagasy  soldiery  were  rich  and  poor,  were  enrolled  for  service.    M. 

posted  in  intrenched  camps  beyond  range  of  de  Freyoinet,  in  asking  for  the  vote  of  credit, 

the  naval  artillery,  determined  to  resist  any  said  that  the  blockade  was  insufficient,  and 

fiiovement  of  French  troops  into  the  interior,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  occupy  several 

Toward  the  close  of  1884  M.  Ferry  obtained  a  points  on  the  coast     The   rights  of  France 

credit  of  17,000,000  francs  for  operations  in  over  Madagascar,  which  M.  Passy  said   had 

Madagascar.     After  the  termination  of  the  slumbered  for  two  hundred  years,  he  described 

Chinese  War,  M.deFreycinet  obtained  12,000,-'  as  a  national  patrimony,  such  as  all  peoples 

000  francs  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  occu-  possess,  which  was  kept  in  reserve,   which 

pation.     The  French  claimed,  by  virtue  of  formed  part  of  the  past,  and  which  opened  up 

treaties  with  the  Sakalavas,  sovereign  rights  possible  fields  for  toe  fdture.    The  Hovas,  he 

over  the  northern  third  of  the  island,  includ-  said,  have  violated  French  rights  of  property 

ing  the  best  hiu'bors  on  both  coasts.    The  ad-  recognized  by  treaty,  and  inflicted  ii\)ury  and 

vent  of  the  rainy  season  prevented  any  deci-  cruelty  on  French  citizens,  and  if  the  French  flag 

sive  operations  before  April,  1886.  should  retreat  before  the  Hovas  and  France 

DiplMWtfk  Scgiditlinb — After  the  close  of  the  fail  to  obtain  the  satisfaction  demanded,  when 
conference  between  Admiral  Miot  and  the  the  Hovas  had  used  scornful  and  haughty  Ian- 
Malagasy  minif&ters  in  May,  1884,  no  inter-  guage,  relying  on  their  topographical  situation, 
coarse  took  place  between  the  two  govern-  protected  by  mountains  and  aense  forests,  it 
ments  until  the  summer  of  1885,  when  the  would  be  a  saddening  spectacle. 
Italian  consul,  at  the  instance  of  the  Hova  Gov-  In  the  beginning  of  August,  600  re-enforce- 
ernment,  endeavored  to  mediate  a  peace  on  a  ments  arrived  at  Tamatave,  followed  by  oth- 
biisis  proposed  by  the  Hova  Prime  Minister,  ers  shortly  afterward.  On  6ept.  10  Admiral 
Kainiloiarivony.  On  June  18  he  presented  to  Miot  attempted  to  carry  by  storm  an  intrenched 
the  French  representatives  the  proposal  of  the  position  held  by  the  Hovas  at  Tarafat.  After 
latter  for  an  armistice,  and  the  opening  of  a  two  hours  of  severe  fighting  the  French  troops 
conference  that  should  *' result  in  cementing  were  compelled  to  fall  back  on  Tamatave  with  a 
anew  the  oldest  of  Madagascar's  alliances,  that  loss  of  thirty  men  killed  and  wounded.  On 
with  France.**  As  preliminaries  for  a  stable  l^ov.  21  the  Chamber  voted  a  fresh  credit  of 
treaty,  he  proposed  that  France  should  with-  4,000,000  francs  to  keep  up  the  force  in  Mada- 
draw  her  troops  and  recognize  the  sovereign  gascar  during  the  first  three  months  of  1886. 
rii^hts  of  the  Queen  over  the  whole  island^  and  ResoipIlM  •f  Pmm  NcgollatlMM. — After  the 
8hoald  render  military  aid  to  the  Queen,  if  re-  failure  of  the  efforts  of  the  Italian  consul  to 
quested,*  in  maintaining  her  dominion,  in  re-  mediate  terms  of  peace,  M.  de  Freyoinet  sent 
tarn  for  which  the  Malagasy  Government  M.  Patrimonio,  whose  ostensible  mission  was  as 
would  accept  the  high  guarantee  of  France  and  consul  to  Zanzibar,  with  the  revised  draft  of  a 
would  bind  itself  not  to  conclude  a  convention  treaty  of  peace.  The  treaty  was  agreed  to, 
with  any  foreign  power,  granting  any  special  with  the  exception  of  three  articles.  In  the 
privilege  or  a  cession  of  territory.  Admiral  latter  part  of  Deoember  the  French  Minister 
Miot  and  the  French  consul  Baudais  answered  intimated  that  it  was  substantially  accepted, 
on  Jane  25  with  counter-proposals,  which  were  It  was  reported  that  the  terms  were  that  a 
all  accepted,  except  one  stipulating  that  the  French  resident  shonld  be  maintained  at  Anta- 
**  protectorate  "  instead  of  the  '^high  guaran-  nanarivo,  attended  by  a  guard  of  honor,  charged 
tee  *^  of  France  should  be  acknowledged  by  the  with  the  duty  of  advising  the  Hova  Gk)vern- 
Hova  Government.  The  Italian  consul,  M.  ment  in  foreign  affairs,  and  that  the  French 
Maigrot,  acted  as  intermediary  in  the  negotia^  troops  should  remain  on  the  island  until  an  in- 
tions.  Admiral  Miot  threatened  that,  if  the  demnity  of  10,000,000  francs  has  been  paid  for 
word  *'  protectorate  ^'  were  not  accepted,  he  the  satisfaction  of  claims  arising  from  the  iigu- 
woold  decide  the  matter  with  arms,  and  ex-  ries  to  the  property  and  rights  of  French  citi- 
plained  that  a  protectorate  would  imply  the  zens.  The  Hova  Queen  was  recognized  as  sov- 
presence  in  the  capital  of  a  French  resident  ereipn  over  the  whole  island,  and  no  direct 
with  a  guard  of  French  troops,  as  in  Tunis  and  mention  was  made  of  a  French  protectorate. 
Ciunbodia.  Rainilaiarivony  offered  to  accept  MilNSi  State  Ctofenaoit — The  following 
the  word  in  the  preliminaries  on  the  condition  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year:  Gov- 
t hat  it  should  be  altered  in  the  definitive  treaty,  emor,  Frederick  Robie,  Republican ;  Secretary 
The  negotiationa  were  broken  off  on  Aug.  16.  of  State,  Oramandel  Smith ;  Treasurer,  Edwin 

Mllltwy  OjftmtUm, — ^The  French  garrisons  in  G.  Burleigh ;  Attorney-General,  Orville  D.  Ba- 

Madagascar  were  re-enforced  by  troops  return-  ker ;  Superintendent  of  Oommon  Schools,  K.  A. 

ing  from  Tonquin,  and  the  blockading  squadron  Lnoe;  Insurance  Oommisdoner,  J.  O.  Smith; 

WHB  augmented  in  the  summer.    The  eleven  Railroad  Oommissioners,  A.  W.  Wildes,  John 

French  war-vessels  prevented  the  admiscnon  of  F.  Anderson,  and  D.  N.  Mortland.    Judiciary, 

supplies  from  without  to  the  Hovas  in  the  in-  Supreme  Oonrt:  Chief-Justice,  John  A.  Peters; 
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Associate  Judges,  Oharles  W.  Walton,  Thomas  To  amend  seotlon  78  of  chapter  49  of  the  Sevued 

F.  HaskeU,  Charles  Danlorth,  WilUam  W.  Vir-  Statutes,  relating  to  Hoeneing  inaurance  agenta, 

<»in   iTn/^^k  v^x^^m    A  .»a»».  t  skv^-   —J  T  «*:i  To  amend  chapter  128  of  the  Beviaed  Statutea,  relat- 

gin,  Enoch  Foster,  Artemas  Libbej,  and  Lnoil-  ^  ^  ^he  aale  of  unwholeaome  food. 

ms  A.  iLmerj.  To  amend  aection  64  of  chapter  70  of  the  Rcviswi 

Legidattre  SmbIm* — The  Legislature  met  on  Statutea,  relating  to  aeoaring  property  with  intent  to 

Jan.  7  and  adjourned  on  March  6.    Among  the  defraud  creditora.              ,  ^   «  ,             .  ,     « 

acta  p««ed  were  the  foUowing:  y^B^S^^Z^i^ll^^'*'^'^^  "^ 

To  inoorporate  the  citv  of  Brunswick.  '^P  authorize  railrtMSa  to  aid  in  the  constmction  or 

To  amend  section  21  of  chapter  59  of  the  Revised  equipment  of  branch  and  connecting  hnea. 

Statutes,  relating  to  the  record  of  deaths.  «  ^^  "^«^^  8«<^»o«^  87  of  .chapter  14  of  the  Re  vwd 

To  authorize  the  Eastern  Maine  Railway  Company  Statutes,  relatmg  to  contagious  diseasea  among  catt:«. 

to  reduce  the  amount  of  ito  capital  stock,             '^    '  .     To  amend  section  27  of  chapter  18  of  the  Kevi<tni 

To  amend  aectiona  1  and  2  of  chapter  1 22  of  the  Re-  Statutes,  relating  to  laying  out  ways  across  railway.. 

vised  Statutes,  relative  to  the  penalties  for  perjury.  «  ^o  amend  aection  14  of  chapter  16  of  the  Revi^ciJ 

To  amend  section  26  of  chapter  40  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  relative  to  private  bmymg-grounds,  _ 

Statutea,  relatiug  to  the  taking  < 


Relating  to  the  jurisdiction  of  municipal  courta  and  SUitutes,  relatmg  to  nulway-crossingj.  ^ 

poHoe  \udges  and  trial  justices  in  prosecutions  for  vio-  .    Additional  to  chapter  70  of  the  Revised  Statute*, 

lation  of  Uie  fish  and  game  laws.  relating  to  the  discharge  of  insolvent  debtors. 

To  amend  section  17  of  chapter  40  of  the  Revised  „  ^o  amend  section  21  of  chapter  70  of  the  Revi^td 

Statutes,  relating  to  migratory  fish.  Statutea,  relating  to  salea  of  property  under  prc<xxu- 

To  amend  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Amnista  relating  ings  m  insolvency.                      .      .  .    *   . 

to  the  Common  Council.              •'         -o                  ®  To  render  more  effective  section  126  of  chapter  51 

Amending  chapter  2,  sections  40  and  41  of  the  Re-  ^^  5^®  Revised  Statutes,  relating  to  accidento  on  niil- 

vised  Statutes,  relative  to  record  of  qualifications  of  ^??"-  ^      ,           ,  ._    .   *    j    .  .  .  ., 

Justices  of  the  peace.  Relatm^f  to  appointment  of  adminisimtofB  in  castr. 

Establishing  the 'standard  wciaht  of  a  bushel  of  ^bere  wifls  have  been  lost  or  destroyed  on  eatotea  in- 

l)ean8  terested  m  French  spoliation  claims. 

To  'establish  tiie  atandard  weight  of  a  barrel  of  « Ji>  *"^®^f  .!®<^?°  i?  f  ^^^^P^""  l^  ^^^,  Reyi.^-.! 

potatoea.  Statutes,  relatmg  to  discharges  under  the  msolvent 

For  the  protection  of  lobster- traps.  1*^*    ...       -     .,      ^      ^.        *i.i.   . 

Relating  to  scientific  temperance  instruction  in  pub-  Providing  for  the  taxation  of  hfe-inannnoe  com- 

lie  schools.  paniea. 

To  amend  section  127  of  chapter  11  of  the  Revised  «  ^o  amend  section  7  of  chapter  4  of  the  Revise  1 

Statutes,  relating  to  School  for  tiie  Deaf.  Statutes,  relating  to  electiona.              ^.    ,  ^ 

To  amend  section  8  of  chapter  24  of  the  Rovbed  ^o  amexid  and  make  clear  section  6S  of  chapter  S 

Statutes,  relating  to  paupers.  o^  the  Revised  Statutea,  relating  to  flah-weiiB  on  the 

To  incorporate  the  Biddeford  and  Saco  Railroad  "T®^??!-      *        ^      oi.   r  i.    *     r,    ^.v  «    •     , 

Company  ^^  addition  to  section  26  of  chapter  61  of  the  RevL<^--d 

To  amW  section  64  of  chapter  40  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  in  roktion  to  raUroads  crossing  each  other 

Statutes,  relating  to  the  transportation  of  trout,  toifuo,  **H""^J:                     ^*o**^**i_             ,^- 

and  landlocked  salmon.                                   ^    «    '  For  the  asaesament  of  State  tax  for  the  yean  lS-.> 

To  cede  to  tiie  United  States  jurisdiction  over  cer-  *^S  ^®®*'    j    ■2*'^j5r^^^v'?^^''S"^^;  .!..«., 

tain  bmd  in  Amnista.  «  To  amend  aection  26  of  chapter  26  of  th6  RevL-kNi 

To  prohibit  the  takhiff  of  herring  witiiin  certain  Statutes,  relathig  to  mnor  doora  of  school-houaes  and 

UmitolnMachiasBay.  other  public  buiTdings.                     ,      w    *t        . 

For  the  protection  of  trout  and  hmdlocked  salmon  Jo  prohibit  the  sale  to  minora  of  publications  dc- 

-     -  "^    -     -      -   -        -     .      -  voted  to  cnmmal  newa. 


To  amend  section  26  of  chapter  80  of  the  Revised  Statutes,   m   relaUon   to  apportionment   of  actoo. 

Statutes,  relating  to  the  disposal  of  tines.  ™m®^'^u    •     *u   v        •        *     •    *   :i^ • 

To  inwrporat^  tiie  Eastern  Maine  State  Fair.  To  authorue  the  hoenaiM  of  nnvate  detecuycA. 

To  amend  section  100  of  chapter  47  of  Uie  Revised  «  ^P^^^i^  or  and  additional  to  chanter  27  of  ti- 

Statutea,  relating  to  banka  andlimking.  Revised  Statutes,  reUtmg  to  Uie  sale  of  mtoxicauiu 

To  establish  the  legal  weight  of  a  bushel  of  herds-  ^^^"v         ._..       *  i  ^*,     »  *_ j 
ffrass  seed  ^^^  ™  protection  of  legitimate  trade. 

To  amend  section  16  of  chapter  182  of  the  Revised  « Jo  amend  section  76  of  chapter  61  of  the  Bcfiscd 

Statutes,  relating  to  appeals  from  maristratei*.  Statutes,  relatmg  to  »ur(»d^  ^ 

To  amend  section  &  of  chapter  9?  of  tiie  Revised        ExemptinffMaaomc,  Odd-Fellowa,  and  other  relief 

Statutes,  relating  to  a  lien  on  wood.  asaociaUons  from  the  operation  oi  the  statutes  reUti^j 

To  amend  aection  4  of  chapter  140  of  the  Revised  to  hfe  insurance.  «    #*v   «    •    » 

Statutes,  relating  to  tiie  State  prison.  «  To  amend  aection  108  of  chapter  81  of  the  Bevi«e.l 

To  inoorporate  the  Central  Washington  Agricnltural  f  *»S*?»  '^°?  ^Jt  ™"^"^"  ^i  •o^  ^^^ 

Society.  "^         e»  by  the  laws  of  the  State  or  county  where  the  partivii 

To  focffitate  the  giving  ofbonds  required  by  law.  reside. 

To  i«gulate  the  admiasion  of  foreign  surety  compa-  ^,  To  prevent  Incompetent  pewons  from  wmductin,; 

niea  to  do  busineaa  in  this  State.  the  busmess  of  apotiiecanea. 

To  eatablish  a  State  Board  of  Health.  fl,,i.«.  if,.ir«      Tk^  •^.^o^n^^  nn^^w...  ^r  a^ 

Providing  for  the  choice  of  park  commlssionera.  ^T*^"??^^"?  V^^^^  ^J^^^^^^I  T- 

Additional  to  chapter  61  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  n-  positora  in  the  64  sayings-banks  is  109,398.   ( ^ 

lating  to  nilroads.  this  number  86,671  are  depositors  of  less.thoD 

To  Mrtend  tiie  time  for  tiie  location  and  construction  |500  each,  and  the  average  amonnt  of  the 
of  the  Wiwasaet  and  Quebec  Railroad,  the  Mess^on-        ^^,1    j^  J320.96  to  the  credit  of  each  account, 

skee  and  Kennebec  Railroad,  and  the  Somerset  Rail-  Zrr.       vy-^'""  •«  ioPr7o^^      ^^  mwv^ 

road.  T^^^  ^^  <^  inorease  of  8,718  acconnta  and  a  stiu 

To  eatabliah  an  agiionltand  ezperiment  station.  of  $9.61  to  the  average  balance.    At  the  dose 
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•f  1884  there  were  20,788  depositors  of  more 
than  $500  each ;  now  there  are  22,827. 

The  investment  in  United  States  honds  has 
decreased  daring  the  year  from  $4,789,840.58 
to  (4,421,784.12.  There  has  been  an  increase 
of  holdings  in  State,  countj,  and  citj  bonds  of 
$1,145,471.90. 

The  aggregate  of  railroad  bonds  owned  bj 
the  savings-banks  is  $5,829,686.47— a  gain  dar- 
ing the  year  of  $966,155.01. 

The  amonnt  invested  in  railroad  stock,  and 
stock  and  bonds  of  other  corporations,  is  $1,- 
322,366.78.    This  shows  a  slight  increase. 

The  loans  on  mortgages  of  real  estate  have 
increased  daring  the  year  from  $5,216,929.17 
to  $5,645,969.08 ;  while  all  other  loans  show  a 
decrease  of  $389,105.57 ;  the  aggregate  being 
$4,219,574.47. 

Pamis  ef  Bnkndry.— There  is  a  total  of  184 
sabordinate  granges,  with  an  average  member- 
ship  of  78  for  each  grange,  and  an  aggregate 
membersbip  in  the  State  of  13,581.  There  are 
two  granges  less  than  reported  last  year,  bat  a 
net  gain  of  886  in  members  daring  the  year. 

IndHtrial  SchMl  for  GIris.— The  annual  report 
for  1885  shows  the  following  facts:  In  1885, 
16  girls  were  admitted  to  the  Indostriai  School 
at  Uallowell,  making  a  total  since  the  organi- 
zation of  the  school  of  197.  N amber  in  the 
school  Dec.  8, 1884,  47;  average  namber  dar- 
ing the  year,  49;  namber  committed  during 
the  year,  16 ;  returned  to  the  school,  5 ;  sent 
to  homes,  22 ;  married,  1 ;  deaths,  9 ;  number 
now  in  homes,  95;  married  before  reaching 
majority,  19 ;  reached  minority  while  unmar- 
ried, 16 ;  returned  to  friends,  7 ;  dismissed  as 
inoorrigible,  4;  dismissed  as  unsuitable,  8;  de- 
ceased, 6 ;  escaped,  1 ;  present  number,  46. 

iMae  Hospltalt — ^The  following  are  the  statis- 
tics of  this  institution  for  the  year:  On  Dec.  1, 
1884^  there  were  in  the  hospital  460  patients — 
282  men  and  228  women ;  249  have  been  ad- 
mitted since — 158  men  and  96  women;  making 
the  whole  namber  709.  Of  these  there  have 
been  discharged  228 — 144  men  and  79  wom- 
en, leaving  at  the  close  of  the  year  486 — ^241 
men  and  245  women.  Oondition  of  those  dis- 
charged :  recovered,  80 — 47  men  and  88  wom- 
en ;  improved,  54 — 89  men  and  15  women ;  un- 
improved, 12 — 8  men  and  4  women ;  died,  77 
— 50  men  and  27  women.  There  were  28  in- 
sane criminals  in  the  hospital. 

U^tNMes. — The  State  liquor  a^ent  reports 
liquor  sold  to  cities  and  towns  as  follows :  whis- 
ky, 6,876  gallons;  brandy,  454  gallons;  gin, 
1,284  gallons;  alcohol,  5,368  gallons;  rum, 
8,342  gallons ;  wine,  949  gallons.  In  addition, 
liquors  in  quarts  and  pints  have  been  sold  as 
follows:  whisky,  949  quarts,  76  pints;  bran- 
dy, 26  Quarts;  gin,  24  quarts,  18 pints;  cham- 
pagne, 7  qaarts,  80  pints ;  porter,  801  quarts, 
89  pints;  ale,  286  quarts,  162  pints;  wine,  35 
qnarts;  beer,  73  quarts,  1,682  pints.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  office  for  the  year  were  $2,219.80. 

SUp-taMtagr— The  ship-building  interests  of 
Maine  have  been  depressed,  the  net  tonnage 


having  decreased  from  46,401.87  in  1884  to 
28,053.98  in  1885.  There  has  also  been  a  great 
change  in  the  character  of  the  vessels  built,  the 
majority  being  under  100  tons  and  designed  for 
the  coasting-trade,  instead  of  from  800  to  800 
tons,  as  in  former  years.  Schooners  are  be- 
coming more  popular.  There  has  not  been  a 
brig  built  in  a  Maine  ship-yard  for  two  years, 
and  the  namber  of  barks  ^ows  an  annual  de- 
crease. There  has  been  no  such  decline  in  ship- 
building since  1861. 

Icsi — ^The  ice  business  of  Maine  showed  the 
following  summary  for  the  season  of  1885: 
tons  of  old  ice,  108,500;  new  ice,  1,319,400; 
water-shipments,  62,500.  Total,  1,490,400  tons. 

Flskarlefc — The  following  table  gives  the  sta- 
tistics of  Maine  fisheries  in  the  different  cus- 
toms districts.  The  first  colunm  gives  the 
number  of  vessels  registered ;  the  second,  the 
tonnage ;  and  the  third,  the  estimated  number 
of  men  employed : 
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Frenchman's  Bay 
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72 
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5 

47-77 
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500 
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20 
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The  average  wages  per  month  is  $31.25; 
total  amount  invested,  $3,278,000 ;  estimated 
value  of  all  products  of  fisheries,  $3,886,875. 

LiBtarlig.— The  cut  of  the  winter  of  1885 
on  the  Penobscot  and  its  tributaries  may  be 
summarized  as  follows :  West  Branch,  25,000,- 
000  feet;  East  Branch,  20,000,000;  Mattawam- 
keag,  28,000,000 ;  Piscataanis,  15,000,000;  Pas- 
sad  amkeag,  5,000,000;  Main  river  (brooks), 
5,000,000 ;  total,  98,000,000  feet.  Of  this,  about 
58,000,000  is  spruce,  25,000,000  pine,  and  16,- 
000,000  hemlock,  cedar,  etc.  Of  the  pine  cut, 
12,000,000  comes  from  the  Piscataquis,  and  is 
all  second-growth  box-board  stuff. 

MANITOBA.  fief«r«Mit  —  The  Lieutenant- 
Governor  is  James  Oox  Aikens;  Premier,  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer,  and  President  of  the  Oouncil, 
John  Torquay ;  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Sta- 
tistics, and  Health,  A.  A.  0.  La  Riviere ;  Min- 
ister of  Public  Works,  J.  P.  Brown ;  Provin- 
cial Secretary,  W.  H.  Wilson,  M.  D. ;  Attomey- 
Qeneral,  0.  £.  Hamilton,  Mayor  of  Winnipeg. 

EEgmpiOm  ljiw.~The  Manitoba  Legislature 
enacted  this  session  an  exemption  law  so  lib- 
eral to  debtors  that  a  great  outcry  was  raised 
in  the  older  provinces,  where  the  Boards  of 
Trade  and  merchants  made  vigorous  protests 
and  demanded  the  disallowance  of  tne  new 
law  by  the  Dominion  Gk>vemment.  Among 
other  things  exempted  from  seizure  may  be 
mentioned  real  estate  in  any  town  to  the  value 
of  $2,500,  household  effldcts  to  the  Talue  of 
$500,  and  in  the  ooantry  160  acres  of  land  and 
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aU  baildings  thereon.    Some  of  the  Toronto  ment  aeoarities,  and  the  intereet  is  paid  to  the 
and  Montreal  merchants  went  so  far  as  to  say  Provincial  government  for  school  purposes, 
that  the  new  law  was  ultra  wresy  because  it  The  Dominion  Government  annoanoed  ito  iu- 
wonld  interfere  with   inter-provincial  trade,  tention  of  selecting  160,000  acres  of  limd  is 
while  legislation  on  all  matters  connected  with  an  endowment  for  the  University  of  Manitoba. 
trade  and  commerce  appertains  to  the  Domin-  The  delegates  also  asked  for  the  adjastment  uf 
ion  Government,  and  demanded  the  disallow-  the  capital  account  of  the  province  decennially 
ance  of  the  whole  law.    Others  made  a  more  according  to  population,  the  present  population 
reasonable  demand :  that  the  law  should  be  to  be  Hssumed  to  be  150,000  and  to  be  altertil 
disallowed  in  so  far  as  it  would  interfere  with  until  it  corresponds  to  the  amount  aUowed 
existing  contracts,  holding  that,  as  eastern  mer-  Ontario  on  that  account.    The  Dominion  Gov* 
chants  and  manufacturers  had  given  credit  to  ernment  agreed  to  grant  Manitoba  the  same 
Manitoba  customers  on  the  faith  of  the  seen-  per  capita  allowance  on  an  assumed  population 
rity  afforded  by  their  property,  the  Provincial  of  150,000  that  hud  been  originally  granted  to 
L^alature  had  no  right  to  step  in  and  wipe  a  population  of  17,000,  the  capital  sum  there- 
that  security  out  of  existence.  from  to  be  charged  with  such  advances  as  bare 
Pravindal  Oalas. — An  agreement  was  arrived  already  been  made  from  the  fom^er  capital  sc- 
at this  year  between  the  Federal  and  Provin-  count  and  expenditures  incurred  by  the  Do- 
cial  governments,  on  certain  questions  that  minion  Government  of  a  strictly  local  charsc- 
have  been  the  occasion  of  great  discontent  in  ter.    The  delegates  further  demand^  for  tbe 
the  province  for  some  time.    In  December,  province  the  right  to  charter  railways  in  tbe 
1888,  the  Farmers*  Union  of  Manitoba,  a  pow-  province,  except  so  far  as  that  right  is  lunited 
erful  organization,  including  in  its  ranks  mem-  by  its  own  legislature  in  the  Fxtension  Act  of 
hers  of  both  political  parties,  met  in  conven-  1881.    This  demand  arose  out  of  the  disallow- 
tion  and  formulated  a  **  Bill  of  Rights,**  which  ance  of  certain  railway  charters  that  vrcre 
it  submitted  to   the  Dominion   Government,  held  to  conflict  with    the  Canadian  Pacibc 
and  which  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Railway  Act,  which  forbids  the  Dominion  Far- 
Provincial  Legislature.     The  Legislature  ap-  liament  to  charter  any  railway  south  of  tbe 
Jointed  a  delegation  composed  of  the  Hon.  Canadian  Pacific  and  running  from  any  point 
ohn  Norquay,  Premier  and  Provincial  Treas-  at  or  near  that  line,  except  such  lines  as  shall 
urer ;   the  ilon.  Alexander  Murray,  Speaker  of  run  southwest,  nor  to  within  fffteen  miles  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly ;  and  the  Hon.  Will-  latitude  49°.    The  object  of  this  dause  was  to 
iam  Miller,  Attorney-General,  to  lay  the  claims  prevent  the  tapping  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  by 
of  Manitoba  before  the  Dominion  Government,  any  of  the  American  trunk  lines.    The  Domin- 
The  delegates  urged  the  right  of  the  province  ion  Government  declined  to  alter  its  poUcy  of 
to  the  control,  management,  and  sale  of  the  protecting  the  Canadian  Pacific  until  the  expi- 
public  lands  within  its  limits  for  the  public  ration  of  the  time  mentioned  in  its  contract. 
uses  thereof;  and  the  mines,  minerals,  wood.  The  delegates  asked  that  the  grant  of  eighty 
and  timber  thereon,  or  an  equivalent  therefor,  cents  a  head  be  not  limited  to  a  population  of 
and  to  receive  from  the  Dominion  Government  400,000,  but  continued  until  the  Ontario  niaxi- 
payment  for  the  lands  already  disposed  of  by  mum  is  reached.    The  Dominion  Govemmeut, 
them,  within  the  province,  less  cost  of  surveys  in  view  of  the  exceptionally  rapid  increase  io 
and  management.    The  Federal  Government  the  population  of  Manitoba,  granted  that,  io- 
reftised  this  demand,  arguing  that  the  lands  of  stead  of  a  decennial  increase  in  the  annual 
Manitoba  hold  a  different  position  in  relation  grant,  Manitoba  should  have  an  increase  foor 
to  the  Dominion  from  the  lands  of  the  other  times  in  every  decade ;  a  quinquennial  census 

Srovinces.    The  Northwest  lands,  out  of  which  to  be  taken  and  an  approximate  eatimaie  of 

[anitoba  was  formed,  were  acquired  by  the  the  population  to  be  made  at  evenly  divided 

Dominion  Government  by  purchase  from  the  periods  between   each   census ;    tbe  400,0<*o 

Hudson  Bay  Company  at  considerable  cost,  limit  to  be  adhered  to.    The  delegates  aakid 

The  Dominion  Government  is  at  further  cost  for  extended  provincial  railway  facilities^  and 

in  extinguishing  Indian  titles  and  maintaining  particularly  for  tbe  energetic  proaecotion  of 

the  Indians.    The  Dominion  Government  also  the  Manitoba  Southwestern,  the  Souris  and 

contended  that  the  lands  were  being  "  applied  Rocky    Mountains,    and    the    Manitoba  and 

to  the  public  uses  of  Manitoba**  by  being  util-  Northwestern    Railways.     Without   commit- 

ized  for  railway  purposes.    By  agreement  in  ting  itself  to  any  definite  promiaea,  the  Do- 

1881,  $45,000  per  annum  was  accepted  by  the  minion  Government  pointed  to  the  expendi- 

Province  as  compensation  for  the  public  lands,  ture  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  on 

he   Dominion  Government,  however,  now  the  Hudson  Bay  explorations  as  proo&  of  ita 

agreed,  following  the  practice  of  the  United  desire  to  extend  railway  facilities  in  Manitoba 

States  Government  in  dealing  with  new  States,  and  the  Northwest  in  any  direction  that  will 

to  transfer  all  the  swamp  lands  to  the  prov-  not  conflict  with  the  general  intereet  and  en- 

inoe.  The  delegates  also  asked  that  the  school  gagements  of  the  Government.    The  delegates 

lands  be  transferred  to  the  province,  which  called  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  tbe 

was  likewise  refused.    The   proceeds  of  all  prejudicial  effects  of  the  tariff  on  Manitoba. 

aalea  of  school  lands  are  invested  in  Govern-  The  Government  declined  to  see  any  sucli 
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prejadicial  effects  except  in  a  few  instances,  isting  wheat  grades;  and  resolving,  in  the  event 
which  woald  be  remedied  as  the  means  of  of  the  Legislatare  accepting  the  **  better-terms 
transport  from  the  older  provinces  improved,  bargain,"  to  call  another  convention  to  con- 
The  delegates  asked  fur  an  extension  of  the  demn  the  Legislatare.  The  Legislatnre,  not- 
boandaries  of  Manitoba,  chiefly  with  a  view  withstanding  this,  ratified  the  bargain, 
to  enable  the  province  to  extend  its  railway  MARTLAND*  Slate  Qevcrinwit— The  follow- 
system  to  Hndson  Bay.  The  Government  de-  ing  were  the  State  officers  daring  the  year : 
clined  to  grant  the  proposed  enlargement,  Governor,  Robert  M.  McLane,  succeeded  by 
which  woald  add  about  180,000  square  miles  Henry  Lloyd,  Democrats ;  Secretary  of  State, 
to  the  already  large  province,  and  woald  be  Robert  -  B.  Milligan ;  Attorney  -  General, 
unfavorably  regarded  by  the  new  districts  of  Charles  B.  Roberts :  Comptroller,  J.  Frank 
the  Northwest  as  well  as  by  the  older  prov-  Tamer ;  Treasurer,  Barnes  Campton,  suoceed- 
inces.  The  Government  undertook  to  compel  ed  by  John  8.  Gittings ;  Tax  Commissioner, 
the  two  companies  chartered  by  the  Canadian  Levin  Woolford  ;  Insurance  Commissioner, 
Parliament  for  the  construction  of  railways  Jesse  K.  Hines;  Commissioner  of  the  Land- 
from  Manitoba  to  Uudson  Bay  to  amalgamate.  Office,  J.  Thomas  Scharf ;  Commissioner  of  La- 
and  to  offer,  them,  on  condition  of  making  bor  Statistics,  Thomas  C.  Weeks;  Secretary 
provisions  in  Manitoba  for  the  early  construe-  of  the  Board  of  Education,  M.  A.  Newell.  Jn- 
tion  of  the  railway,  and  against  pooling  or  diciary,  Court  of  Appeals :  Chief  Judge,  Rich- 
amalgamating  with  other  railways  and  against  ard  H.  Alvey;  Associate  Judges,  L.  T.  H.  Ir- 
excessive  freight-charges,  to  ask  Parliament  to  ving,  John  M.  Robinson,  George  Yellott,  Oliver 
convert  the  sale  that  it  was  intended  to  have  Miller,  John  Ritchie,  Frederick  Stone,  and 
made  to  them  of  1,708,000  acres  of  land  in  William  S.  Bryan.  Governor  McLane,  having 
Manitoba  at  one  dollar  an  acre,  and  4,480,000  been  appointed  United  States  Minister  to 
outside  the  province  at  half  a  dollar  an  acre,  France,  resigned  the  governorship,  and  on  the 
into  a  free  gift.  27th  of  March,  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitu- 

Lately  there  has  been  a  continuous  agitation  tion,  the  President  of  the  Senate  entered  upon 
in  the  province  for  better  terms.  Messrs.  Mur-  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office.  He 
ray  and  Korqnay  having  been  delegated  by  the  is  to  act  until  the  Legislature  convenes  in  1886. 
Legislatnre  of  Manitoba  to  urge  upon  the  Do-  FlaaiiMS* — The  Comptroller's  report  for  the 
minion  Gk>vei^ment  a  reconsideration  of  the  year  ending  Sept.  80,  1884,  shows  that  the  to- 
above-ontlined  compromise,  suggested  the  fol-  tal  receipts  from  all  sources  amounted  to  $8«- 
lowing  modifications :  That  the  Dominion  pay  729,676.15;  balance  in  the  treasury,  Sept.  30, 
the  provmoe  $100,000  a  year  in  lieu  of  lands;  1883,  $982,183.52,  making  the  amount  in  the 
that  the  debt  capital,  in  consideration  of  the  treasury  for  the  year,  $4,711,759.67.  But  of 
above,  be  allowed  on  a  population  of  125,000  this  amount  there  was  received  on  account 
instead  of  160,000;  and  that  the  province  waive  of  defense  redemption  loan,  and  the  premium 
its  claim  to  reimbursement  by  the  Dominion  of  upon  the  same,  $1,686,496.22.  The  total  dis- 
costs  incurred  in  the  government  of  the  dis-  bursements  during  1884  were  $8,874,761.28. 
poted  territory,  and  tlie  reference  of  the  qne»-  Of  this  aggregate,  the  sum  of  $1,999,086.66 
tion  of  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  between  was  money  expended  in  part  redemption  of 
Ontario  and  Manitoba  to  the  Judicial  Commit-  the  old  defense  loan  ;  the  further  sura  of 
tee  of  the  Privy  Council.  These  modifications  $1 17,794.94  was  for  expenses  of  the  Legislature, 
were  accepted  by  the  Dominion  Government,  and  $71,280  was  invested  in  bonds  for  the 
and  the  agreement  thus  modified  was  ratified  sinking  fund  for  the  defense  redemption  loan, 
by  Parliament,  on  condition  that  the  Legisla-  leaving  the  sum  of  $1,686,609.68  as  the  net 
tare  of  Manitoba  should  at  its  next  session  ac-  ordinary  disbursements  for  the  year  1884.  For 
cept  it  as  a  full  settleihent  of  all  questions  in  the  year  ending  Sept.  80,  1886,  the  total  re- 
dispute  up  to  Jan.  10,  1886.  ceipts  from  all  sources  amounted  to  $2,112,- 

Tbe  ^*  better  terms '^  proved  vefy  unsatisfac-  406.61.    Balance  in  treasury  Sept  30,  1884, 

torj  to  the  Farmers'  Union.    A  convention  $837,088.89,  making  the  total  amount  in  the 

was  held  at  Winnipeg  on  March  4.    The  Bill  treasury  for  the  year  $2,949,494.    The  total 

of  Rights,  adopted  in  1883,  was  reaffirmed,  di:»bursements  for  the  year  were  $2,202,086.67; 

and  violent  speeohea  were  made.    Mr.  Nor-  leaving  a  balance  on  Sept  80,  1886,  of  $747,- 

qoaj  being  asked  to  attend,  declined,  but  ex-  407.38.    The  gross  outstanding  debt  of  the 

pressed  his  willingness  to  confer  with  a  com-  State  has  been  reduced  in  two  years  by  nearly 

mittee  appointed  by  the  convention.    This  the  $800,000.    On  Sept  80,  1883,  it  was  $11,269,- 

oonvention  declined.    The  "better-terms  bar-  822.89.    It  is  now  $10,970,363.84.    The  net 

gain^^  was  vigorously  denounced,  and  some  of  debt  is  $6,461,663.97. 

the  farmers  advocated  the  secession  of  Mani-  Comparison  of  the  assessed  value  of  property 

toba  from  the  Canadian  Confederation.    Keso-  for  State  levy  in  1885  with  that  of  1877  shows 

lations  were  passed,  censuring  Mr.  Norquay,  a  decrease  of  $5,196,884,  the  levy  for  1886 

demanding  a  redistribution  of  seats  in   the  being  $473,462,144,  while  that  for  1877  was 

Provincial  Legislature,  the  introduction  of  the  $478,648,028.   "  There  are,"  says  the  Governor 

ballot,  the  extension  of  the  Manitoba  South-  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  1886,  **at 

western  RaUway,  the  maintenance  of  the  ex-  least  $200,000,000  of  ci^ital  secured  by  mort- 
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gages  in  this  State  upon  which  no  taxes  are  and  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sept  30,  1884,  so 

levied,  and  farther  investments  in  mortgages  far  as  snch  faotB  can  be  presented  in  figures. 

are  being  made  which  curtail  State  revenues."    Number  of  achooto  in  Baitiinore  dty \¥^ 

lie  recommends  a  new  assessment  on  a  plan  ^n  tiw  coontk* w 

calculated  to  reach  all  kinds  of  property.  Totgi ^jT^: 

In  1885  the  aggregate  assessment  of  shares  ' 

of  stock  of  corporations  was  $65,088,001.87* ;  Number  of  diffenmt  pupiii  ^  th«  ^.. .. . ....         m.:>^ 

.        ,,      J         'I      M         •         •     J'i.  ±1  Ai?  in  toe  oounno* iK»,t(io 

taxable  deposits  of  savings  institutions,  $7,-  

769,029.59.    The  total  deposits  in  the  eighteen         Total __iTo,s«) 

savings  institutions  amounted  to  $28,868,868.10.    Eecelpto  from  eU  wunM  in  the  dty. |«6C,i^  9^ 

l^ysterst — The  total  number  of  men  actually  in  the  oountiea. uiMn  ;i 

employed  in  the  catching  of  oysters  is  26,072.  .j,^^                                               JTwmo© 

The  oyster-canning  houses  of  the  State  give  --  ' 

employment  to  14,640  men  and  women,  show-    Amount  jMid  teachen  in  tte  dty.   |wo,g^  9^ 

ing  a  grand  total  of  40,712  employ6s.    About  in  the  countie.. ^^u 

9,000,000  bushels  of  oysters  were  caught  last         Total $iM5,fe4  44 

wason.    The  current  expenses  of  the  present    j^  «penBei  in  the  dty 9701,^  m 

State  fishery  force  have  been  paid  from  the  in  the  ooantiea. i,ois^ii  n 

ovster  revenues,  which  have  proved  sufficient  -.  ^                                                      ^7: 

for  the  purpose.    The  oyster  receipts  for  the  fi,T»»»*.4 

fiscal  year  1885  amounted  to  $79,704.17 ;  gross  The  number  0/  children  in  the  State  between 

ordinary  disbursements  to  $65,080.70.  five  and  twenty  yean  of  age  in  1888  was  295,- 

There  have  been  two  decisions,  durins  the  215,  ofwhom  68,409  were  colored.  The  number 
year,  upon  the  constitutionality  of  that  dause  of  colored  schools  for  the  year  ending  July  31, 
of  tiie  law  by  which  the  State  requires  a  li-  1884,  was  415 ;  teachers,  586 ;  different  pupils, 
cense  to  be  taken  out  to  buy  or  carry  oysters.  81,827;  average  attendance,  12,574;  highest 
Under  writs  of  habeas  corpus^  Judges  Bond,  of  enrollment  in  one  term,  25,087 ;  cost  of  schools, 
the  United  States  Court,  and  Irving,  of  the  $171,047.64;  months  open,  8^  These  figures 
State  Oourt,  have  discharged  parties  arrested  are  included  in  the  totals  above.  Besides  the 
for  violating  this  dause,  by  deciding  it  to  be  State  Agricultural  College,  the  following  col- 
unconstitutional,  leges  receive  donations  from  the  State :  St 

Penal  tatttittoM.— The  Maryland  Penitentiary  John's,  Western  Maryland,  Washington,  Fred- 
is  now  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  its  opera-  erick,  and  the  Baltimore  Female  College.  Tie 
tions.  The  average  number  of  prisoners  for  State  Normal  School,  the  School  fw  Deaf  and 
the  past  three  years  has  been  520,  while  the  Dumb,  and  fifteen  academies  receive  State  aid. 
average  of  any  preceding  three  years  in  which  *'  Under  our  present  rule  of  diFtribating  the 
any  considerable  surplus  was  declared  was  State  school-tax,"  says  the  Governor,  **6epa- 
779|.  rate  funds  are  appropriated  to  the  white  and 

The  House  of  Correction,  originally  intend-  colored  schools.  The  colored  schools  first  re- 
ed for  the  imprisonment  of  those  guilty  of  pet-  ceive  $1 00,000  per  annum,  and  the  white  schools 
ty  crimes  and  to  relieve  the  crowded  condition  the  bfJanoe  collected  from  said  tax.  Ko  injas- 
of  the  Penitentiary,  has  for  the  past  year  been  tice  is  done  the  colored  schools  by  this  appro- 
filled  beyond  its  proper  capa^ty.  Fiscal  year  priation,  for  in  proportion  to  nopniation  thev 
1885,  total  expenditures,  $80,988.26 ;  prisoners  receive  more  than  their  full  share.  I  believe 
received,  858 ;  cost  per  capita,  $120.84.  the  uniformity  of  the  system  reoairea  no  diTis- 

Hwpltal  for  the  Insaaei — ^The  building  of  an-  ion  ofappropriations  upon  the  color- line.  Sepa- 

other  asylum,  to  be  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  is  rate  schools  must  be  maintained  and  impartifillj 

recommended.    Embarrassments  have  attend^  operated,  but  they  should  be  under  one  system, 

ed  the  failure  of  the  counties  promptly  to  pay  and  paid  from  one  and  the  same  fand." 

for  the  maintenance  of  their  respective  patients.  P«IMIcaL--The  Republican  State  Convention 

Their  indebtedness  to  this  institution  has  in-  met  on  Sept.  24,  and  nominated  for  Coini>- 

creased  $10,000  in  the  past  year,  and  amounted,  troUer,  Francis  Miller;  and  for  Clerk  of  the 

Oct.  81, 1885,  to  $24,459.47.  Court  of  Appeals.  William  M.  Marine.    The 

MilUia. — ^The  Adjutant-General  calls  atten-  platform  favors  civil-service  reform,  a  protect- 
ion to  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  mi-  ive  tariff,  and  the  regulation  of  corporations 
litia,  due,  as  he  says,  to  the  meager  appropria-  by  law,  and  contains  the  following  planks: 
tions,  which  for  the  past  year  amounted  to  £Moh>§d^  That  we  view  with  alann  the  tendencj 
$16,450  for  27  companies,  each  company  re-  to  Federal  appointments  in  this  State  to  appoint  to 
ftAirinff  ATI  AVArAiTA  nf  Iaaa  thnn  llfiOO  Fiv«  o^^e  the  worst  elements  of  the  Democratio  partv,  a* 
2!J1!1!.-?  average  01  less  tnan JJDOO.  *ive  ^^^^1^^^^,^  by  ^^  ^^^  element  of  the  I)<£iocn.tic 
companies,  equippmg  themselves,  have  been  p^^  ^^^  id  that  It  is  the  duty  of  eveiy  good  citi- 
reoeived  into  the  service  m  addition  to  the  27  zen,  inespective  of  party  af&Iiatioiui  Jo  ahow  hia  ai«- 
for  which  State  aid  has  been  provided.  approval  of  aaoh  appointmenta  as  lUgiriiia,  MahoD« 

Edacatloiu—The  following  summary  exhibits  «;|  Thomas,  by  defeating  at  the  polla  the  nomint^  > 

the  mc»t  taportaDtfitct.  connect^  with  the  SK'lSf^i'^^^Sy'jf  IJSj'SLti- 

administration  of  the  public-school  system  01  ^axa  stamp  out  the  diagraoe  thus  brought  upon  the 

the  State,  for  the  school  year  ending  July  81,  Bute  of  Maiykmd. 
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Bitohed,  That  while  we  reoog^nixe  the  duty  of  the  ]er  was  as  follows :  Demooratio,  102,912 ;  Re- 
State  to  provide  m^ns  by  which  those  confined  iD  our  publican,  72,804 ;  Prohibition,  1,908.   The  Sen- 

y^gXuMr?ru7ht"ffi"^^  ^  of  1886;  with  one  vacanVccjisist^  21 
earn  a  livelihood  and  become  useful  dtizena  when  Democrats,  4  Republicans.  The  House  has  79 
they  return  to  eocletj,  we  dedare  that  the  employ-  Democrats,  10  Republicans,  1  Fnsionist. 
ment  of  oonvict-labor  under  the  contract  system,  m  Baltliion. — ^The  election  for  mayor  and  mem- 
competition  with  the  kbor  of  honest  men,  is  uiyust  ^^  ^^^^^  q^^j  Council  occurred  on  Oct.  28. 
and  demoralizing,  and  should  be  prohibited  by  law.  ^i^      2i  v.  T       "^  ^*'^'-  c^jj  _:  \  % 

BemAvtd,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  such  a  modiflcan  Two  tickets  were  in  the  field,  one  supported  by 

tion  of  our  Constitution  and  laws  as  shall  restrict  the  the  regular  Democrats,  and  the  other  by  the 

aggregate  amount  of  bonded  debt  which  any  countv  Republicans  and  by  Democrats  dissatisfied  with 

or  city  within  the  State  ^all  contract  to  some  sm^  the  party  management  in  city  and  State  affairs. 

S^^mSj.         """"^''^  ^"^^^  The  Democrate  nominated  for  mayor,  James 

BeMlvedy  That  the  colored  schools  of  the  State  are  Hodges,   a  merchant,  and  the   Independents, 

entitled  to  the  same  care,  supervision,  and  financial  Chief  Judge  George  W.  Brown.     The  Inde- 

support  as  the  white  schools,  pendents  had  large  hopes  of  success,  but  the 

»«>te«i.  That  the  fl«t  duty  of  every  true  son  of  democrats  had  control  of  the  election  machin- 

^^l^^^^^foFkiZ^^  b^  ^^  ery  and  ajrried  their  ticket  through     Hodges 

of  which  one  man  rules  as  with  a  rod  of  iron  the  received  80,888  votes,  and  Brown  28,664 ;  ma- 

Demooratic  par^of  the  State,  and  through  that  party  iority,  2^25.     The  first  branch  of  the  Council 

subordinates  the  interests  of  the  State  and  the  people  bug  jg  Democrats  and  7  Independents;  the 

to  his  own  selflsh  purposes.  ,  ^^^^^  branch,  6  Democrats  and  4  Independ- 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  on  ents.    On  Nov.  8  the  people  of  the  city  voted 
the  16th  of  September,  and  nominated  J.  Frank  for  sheriff  and  other  officers.    The  Democratic 
Tamer  for  Comptroller,  and  Spencer  0.  Jones  ticket  was  snooessful  by  a  plurality  of  10,000. 
for  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.    The  fol-        HASBACHPSETTS.    State  GfreiUMAt.— The  fol- 
lowing are  the  more  noteworthy  resolutions :  lowing  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year : 

The  laraer  part  of  these  men  [Bepnblioan  office-  (Governor,  George  D.  Robinson,  Republican ; 

holdersj  obtained  their  places  before  the  passage  of  Lieutenant-Governor,  Oliver  Ames ;  Secretary 

^Sr^lJti'cut  E^'ubUc^'ld™"  SJ:  of  State,  Henry  B  Peirce;  Treasurer  Daniel 

Other  portion„appointed  smce  that  vear,  owed  their  A.    Gleason ;    Attorney  -  General,    l^gar   J. 

flaoes  to  their  selection  for  political  leasons,  by  Sherman;  Auditor,  Charles  R.  Ladd.     Jndi- 

lepnbhcan  superior  officers  ftom  lists  of  candidates  ciary.  Supreme  Court :   Chief-Justice,  Marcus 

BuppUedbyBepubUcanexandners,  eraminingb^  Morton;    Associate    Justices,    Walbridge    A. 

^V^\;^r^!^A^t^^^^^^  Field,  Oharies  Devens,  ^^^^M^n  dharles 

any  rightly  constructed  or  administered  system  of  Allen,  Waldo  Colbnm,  and  O.  W.  Holmes,  Jr. 
ci'm  service.    They  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  re-        LegUatlTe  Soriliib — ^The  Legpislature  met  on 

mainparts  ofaDemocratio  adminisfaration.    Advil-  Jan.  7  gn^  adjourned  on  June  19.     Its  work 

:?';?hU*rrU".X^^u,'^'X"^rS!S  ^  r^pre^i^^bj  m  .ct.  and  81  revives, 

of  such  incumbents,  requiies  speedy  and  radical  re-  "whaps  the  most  important  of  the  bills  af- 

form.  fecting  the  capital  of  the  State  is  that  which 

The  existence  of  a  great  army  of  subordinate  Fed-  amends  the  charter  of  the  city  so  radically  as 

erml  office-holders,  each  holding  Ms  place  by  a  per-  ^  ^ake  almost  a  new  instrument  of  it   By  this 

manent  tenure,  is  not  to  be  desired.     When  changes  .  .   ^r  ^  ^^„^^  ^»  *u^  ri:*^  n^ ^l^  :-  .^i.,^^^ 

of  administration  occur,  these  fixed  stipendiaries  ob-  act,  the  power  of  the  City  Council  is  reduced 

atruct  heads  ofdepartments  and  superior  officers,  with  to  the  exercise  of  purely  legislative  functions, 

whom  they  do  not  sympathize  in  opinion,  and  prove  and  the  mayor  is  made  in  fact,  as  well  as  in 

forest  ohstaoles  to  Mbninisteative  reforms.    The  for-  name,  the  executive  majdstrate,  the  only  limita- 

nsu^sf^»oTr%;ii"crs[ssr«^  «<"»  p'r*  "?*"» j't">*''r*L''t'"?.*^s*  ^is 

to  the  settled  convictions  of  a  people  loving  demo-  appointments  must  be  confirmed  by  the  15oara 

emtio  institutions.  of  Aldermen.    As  a  result  of  the  same  causes 

The  fitness  of  men  to  serve  their  country  as  subor-  which  led  to  the  charter  bill,  that  to  limit  the 

dinatopubUc  offloers  ought  to  be  tested  in  such  man-  ^ebt  and  taxation  of  the  city  was  passed.    In 

SSt'SW^^rtST^h^^^^  thisbiUitisprovijledthat^taxU^^^^ 

ought  to  depend  u^on  their  actual,  or  continued,  fit-  81^6  01  the  otate  tax  and  sums  required  to  be 

to  perform  official  duties.  During  such  time  as  they  raised  on  account  of  the  city  debt,  shall  not 


may  remain  public  offleen  thev  ou^ht  to  be  left  ftee  exceed  in  any  year  $9  per  $1,000  of  valuation, 

to  perform  the  politioal  duties  of  a  citizen  in  such  man-  Kn«wi  on  thA  AVAnurA  vAlnRtion  nf  thA  nifcv  for 

nefaa  their  inSividual  convictbns  may  dictate  j)ro.  T^J^^A^L^It?^®  I*:'*?;^^^       lilu  l!/  lyl 

Tided,  in  so  domg,  they  do  not  neglect  their  official  \^^  preceding  five  yews,  and  the  limit  of  the 

labororvioUtetbeproprieties  of  public  or  official  Hfe.  borrowing  capacity  of  the  city  is  fixed  at  2^ 

They  ought  not  to  be  assessed  for  any  political  pur-  per  cent,  of  the  same  valuation  up  to  Jan.  1, 

poeea,  but  should  be  left  wholly  free  to  use  their  iggr  and  2  per  cent  thereafter. 

¥SS?  SndSt^^r^S'  S  S^tS^bSf^f  ,The  Bn.okf  R  of  oDinm  an4  the  mintaining 

any  just  theory  of  dvil-servioe  reform.    They  have,  of  opium  "joints    has  so  increased  as  to  ne- 

in  effect,  been  totally  disregarded  by  the  Bepublioan  cessitate  the  passage  of  a  law  that  the  keeping 

party  and  those  whom  it  phuwd  in  power.  of  such  "joints,"  the  selling  or  Riving  away  of 

At  the  election  on  Nov.  8,  the  Democratic  opium,  or  its  preparation  to  be  therein  smoked 

ticket  was  snocessful.    The  Tote  for  Comptrol-  or  otherwise  used,  or  the  vidting  of  sach  places 
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for  the  purpose  of  opiam-smokiDg,  shall  be  have  been  appointed  on  the  part  of  this  State, 

punished  bj  fine  or  imprisonment.  a  like  commission  having  been  constitnted  by 

The  most  important  law  concerning  the  ja-  New  Hampshire,  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 

,  diciary  of  the  State  is  that  which  provides  for  ing  the  true   boundary-line  between  the  two 

the  retirement  on  three- fourths  pay  of  any  States.    The  two  commissioners  have  entered 

justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  the  age  of  upon  the  work  of  survey  and  investigation, 

seventy,  who  has  held  his  commission  at  least  and  there  is  reason  to  expect  an  early  adjost- 

ten  consecutive  years  prior  to  his  retirement.  ment  of  this  long  controversy. 

In  railroad  legislation  several  laws  were  en-  Toptgnphlcid  Swvey.  —  During  1885   about 

acted  looking  to  the  gradual  abolition  of  grade-  2,600  square  miles,  nearly  one  tliird  of  the  area 

crossings,  and  to  the  relief  of  the  Eastern  and  of  the  State,  have  been  covered.    The  United 

Central  Massachusetts  Railroads.  States  has  also  acted,  by  the  Coast  and  Geo- 

It  was  provided  that  officers  of  any  political  detic  Survey,  in  behdf  of  the  Commonwealth, 

committeer  may  affix  to  the  ballots  issued  by  in  the  triangnlation  of  the  valley  of  Connecti- 

them  a  certificate  of  their  genuineness,  and  the  cut  river.     The  city  and  town  boundary  mr- 

printing  or  issuing  of  any  false,  forged,  fraudu-  vey  has  been  begun  in  the  counties  of  Suffolk, 

lent,  or  counterfeit  certificates  is  forbidden  un-  Norfolk,  Plymouth,  and  Bristol, 

der  penalty.  EdvcadoD. — The  outlay  for  common-sthw)! 

A  law  regulating  debt  and  taxation  in  cities  expenses  during  1885  reached  the  grand  total 

—similar  to  that  affecting  Boston— was  passed,  of  $7,045,412.25,  affording  more  than  $20  to 

the  cities  of  Worcester,  Lynn,  Brockton,  and  each  pupil  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteon. 

Gloucester  being  exempted  until  Jan.  1,  1889.  Number  of  public  schools,   6,447 ;   teacher?, 

The  power  of  naturalization  was  given  to  9,521 ;  persons  between  five  and  fifteen,  343,- 

any  court  of  record;  but  the  powers  and  pro-  810;  of  all  ages  in  public  schools,  889,714. 

cess  of  naturalization  were  snrrounded  with  The  building  for  the  Normal  Art  School, 

strictures  intended  only  to  make  the  fraudu-  provided  for  in  1886,  has  been  begnn,  and  its 

lent  procuring  of  papers  difficult  and  subject  early  completion  is  anticipated, 

to  heavy  penalties.     Ihe  laws  in  regard  to  the  Drabiagc. — A  commission  was  appointed  in 

assessment  and  registration  of  voters  were  also  1884  to  consider  a  general  system  of  drainage 

made  more  stringent.  for  the  valleys  of   Mystic,   Blackstone,  and 

The  publication  and  sale  of  papers  devoted  Charles  rivers,  and  certain  other  portions  of 
exclusively  to  the  recital  of  tales  of  bloodshed  the  Commonwealth.  Investigations  have  beeD 
and  crime  were  prohibited,  and  the  laws  in  re-  made  from  time  to  time,  to  discover  adequate 
gard  to  pool-selling  and  search-wai'rants  for  methods  of  relief  from  the  perils  to  life  and  prop- 
gaming  instruments  materially  strengthened.  erty  consequent  upon  insufficient  and  faultr 

The  Legislature  approved  of  the  proposed  systems  of  sewerage  in  the  most  popalous  per- 

amendment  relative  to  precinct  voting,  and  sent  tions  of  the  State,  but  no  comprehensive  ae- 

it  to  the  people.    It  passed,  and  sent  to  the  tion  has  resulted.    The  present  commissioners 

next  Legislature  for  action,  an  amendment  pro-  have  dealt  with  the  problem  in  an  exhaustive 

viding  for  biennial  elections  and  sessions.  manner,  and  they  present  facts,  argument^ 

FhuiDMs. — The  funded  debt  Jan.  1, 1885,  was  conclusions,  and  recommendations,  with  drafts 

$81,482,680.90;  on  Jan.  1,  1886,  it  was  $81,-  of  bills,  by  way  of  suggestion. 

482,680.90.    Amount  of  sinking  funds,  Jan.  1,  Civil  Serrlcei — ^The  system  for  the  administra- 

1885,  $17,781,724.94;  Jan.  1,  1886,  $18,182,-  tion  of  the  civil  service,  inaugurated  by  the 

672.44.    Actual  expenses,  1884,  $4,817,242.20;  statute  of  1884,  and  defined  by  the  mles  pre- 

1885  (so  far  as  ascertained),  $4,902,748.09.  pared  by  the  commissioners  and  approved  by 

A  State  tax  of  $1,500,000  will  evidently  be  the  Governor  and  Council,  went  into  opera- 
necessary.  The  connection  of  the  State  with  tion  on  March  80.  Up  to  Dec.  1,  84  exaiui- 
the  New  York  and  New  England  Railroad  nations  had  been  held  for  the  derioal,  po- 
Company  has  ceased  by  the  sale  of  the  bonds  lice,  prison,  and  fire  service  of  the  Common- 
of  the  company  held  by  the  State  for  $1,657,-  wealth  and  of  the  several  cities,  at  which  1,052 
800  to  parties  who  contributed  fresh  capital  men  and  240  women  were  examined,  and  95S 
to  relieve  and  develop  the  road.  passed.    The  number  of  appointments  during 

SaTlags-Baaln. — The  number  of  banks  in  1885  the  period  stated,  from  those  certified  as  eli- 

was  171 ;  number  of  open  accounts,  848,787;  gible,  was  188,  of  whom  188  were  men  and  5*> 

amount  of  deposits,  $274,998,412.98.  were  women.    In  two  branches  of  the  pul>- 

V^hen  the  fact  is  recognized  that  with  a  popn-  lie  service — ^the  State  Burean  of  Statisdcs  of 
lation  of  1,942,000  there  are  848,787  open  ac-  I>abor  and  the  Boston  Police  Department-* 
counts,  over  40  per  cent  of  all  the  individuals  the  new  system  has  been  fairly  tested.  1  be 
in  the  State,  and  that  the  average  sum  stand-  chief  of  the  bnrean  says,  "  In  intelligence,  in 
ing  to  the  credit  of  each  depositor  is  $828.99,  capacity,  in  attainment,  and  In  attendance 
and  the  whole  amount  of  deposits,  if  equally  upon  work,  our  present  force  reflects  the  great- 
distributed,  would  give  each  inhabitant  of  the  est  credit  upon  the  civil-servioe  systemJ^  The 
Commonwealth  $141.64,  the  general  thrift  of  Boston  Board  of  Police  say,  ^*It  oaa  be  said 
the  people  of  scanty  earnings  is  demonstrated,  emphatically  that  the  application  of  oiTil-serr- 
Scw  HiBpAIn   BMBdary*  —  Commissioners  ice  rnlea  to  appointments  and  promotions  in 
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this  department  has  been  attended  with  very- 
satisfactory  resnita/* 

Iiqa«r  Lam. — "  Under  the  operation  of  the 
sitatnte  of  1885,^' says  the  Governor, "  probibic- 
iog  the  sale  or  delivery  of  intoxicating  liquors 
on  election-daya,  the  results  thus  far  observed 
in  the  towns  and  cities  abundantly  justify  the 
enactment.  In  Boston,  the  daily  average  of 
snoh  arrests  is  47,  while  on  the  day  of  the  last 
State  dectioD  but  11  were  arrested,  and  on 
the  last  municipal  election-day  only  16." 

PrisMS. — ^The  number  of  prisoners  in  all  the 
prisons  in  the  Commonwealth,  Oct.  1,  1884, 
was  4^888;  Oct  1,  1885,  it  was  6,852.  Un- 
doabtedly  much  the  largest  portion  of  tliis  ap- 
parently alarming  increase  is  due  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  imposing  heavier  penalties  for 
dronkemiess.  But  there  is  alarming  evidence 
that  the  more  serious  crimes  are  more  fre- 
quent. In  the  year  1883-'84  (ending  Oct.  1) 
there  were  124  commitments  to  the  State  Pris- 
on; while  in  1884-^85  there  were  189.  Be- 
sides, during  the  latter  year  the  Reformatory 
at  Concord  had  been  receiying  prisoners,  many 
of  whom  would  have  been  otherwise  sentenced 
to  the  State  Prison.  At  present  the  number 
of  convicts  in  the  State  Prison,  510,  is  as.  large 
as  the  institution  can  accommodate.  In  the  re- 
cent alterations,  the  number  of  cells  was  much 
reduced  by  the  enlargement  of  their  size.  A 
year  ago  the  number  of  prisoners  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Beformatory  at  Concord  was  140. 
From  that  time  there  has  been  a  rapid  gain 
until  the  number  stands  now  at  620. 

Luatic  BMpttabi — ^From  the  reports  of  the 
trustees  and  superintendents  of  the  lunatic 
hospitals  it  appears  that  the  pressing  demand 
is  for  more  room  for  patients.  When  arrange- 
ments are  completed — probably  in  the  spring 
of  1886— for  reception  of  patients  at  Westbor- 
ongh,  there  will  be  accommodations,  on  pres- 
ent plans,  for  825  in  that  institution.  '^  I  see 
no  way,"  says  the  Governor,  ^*to  meet  the  exi- 
gency except  by  the  construction  of  a  commo- 
dious and  comparatively  inexpensive  asylum, 
sufficient  for  200  or  800  persons,  in  connection 
with  one  of  the  present  establishments." 

rspilsllaii — A  census  was  taken  by  the  State 
authorities  during  the  year.  The  following 
table  gives  the  result  by  counties  compared 
with  the  census  of  1880 : 


COUHTOES. 


Th«8Uto 
Bunstoble.. 
Berkshire . . 

Rrittoi 

Pukes. 

E»sex 

Fnoklln.... 
HAoipdeD . . 
IIsmmhlTB . 
MiddksMZ.. 
Saatnekst.. 
Norfolk.... 
Pl/moaUi . . 

ii^afMk 

WoroOTter.. 


1885, 

Mite. 

F«BMl«. 

ToteL 

M2.4S9 

1,000,086 

1,941,466 

14,466 

1^879 

29,845 

86,087 

87.507 

78,684 

75,S61 

62,640 

156,491 

2,006 

2,129 

4,185 

126.019 

187,675 

268,694 

ia»761 

18.687 

87,448 

56^917 

60,860 

116.777 

29,921 

95,%1 

48,472 

169,914 

187,096 

856,810 

1340 

1,808 

8,148 

49,022 

68.152 

102,174 

40,661 

41.128 

81,689 

200,727 

220,895 

421.122 

Il9,fi67 

124.444 

244,081 

1880. 


1,788,065 
81,897 
69,089 

189,040 
4,800 

944^585 
86,001 

104,142 
47,282 

817.880 

8,727 

96,507 

74.018 

887,927 

226,897 


The  following  is  the  population  in  1885  of 
the  cities  and  towns  of  over  10,000  inhabitants : 
Boston,  890,406 ;  Worcester,  68.383 ;  Lowell, 
64,051;  Cambridge,  59,660 ;  Fall  River,  66,868 ; 
Lynn,  45,861 ;  Lawrence,  38,845  ;  Springfield, 
87,677;  New  Bedford,  88,893;  Soraerville,  29,- 
992;  Salem,  28,084;  Holyoke,  27,894;  Chelsea, 
26,709;  Taunton,  23,674;  Haverhill,  21.796; 
Gloucester,  21,718;  Brockton,  20,783;  New- 
ton, 19  J69;  Maiden,  16,407;  Fitchburg,  15,- 
876;  Waltham,  14,609;  Pittsfield,  14,466; 
Newbnryport,  13,716;  Attleborough,  13.176; 
Northampton,  12,896 ;  North  Adams,  12,540; 
Quincy,  12,144;  Woburn,  11,760;  Chioopee, 
11,528;  Marlborough,  10,941 ;  Weymouth,  10,- 
740.  The  population  of  Boston  in  1875  was 
341,919 ;  in  1880,  862,586.  The  population  of 
the  State  in  1875  was  1,651,919. 

PsItttcaL — ^The  Republican  State  Convention 
met  in  Springfield  on  tbe  80th  of  September, 
328  towns  and  cities  being  represented  by 
1,024  delegates.  The  Governor  and  other  State 
officers  were  renominated,  except  that  A.  W. 
Beard  was  nominated  for  Treasurer.  The  plat- 
form demands  the  enactment  of  a  bankrupt 
law,  the  suspension  of  silver  coinage,  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Edmunds  law  in  Utah,  the 
extension  of  the  Civil-Service  Act,  the  submis- 
sion to  the  people  of  the  State  of  the  biennial 
elections  amendment,  favors  a  protective  tariff 
and  congressional  aid  to  education  in  the  South, 
and  denounces  the  suppression  of  the  colored 
vote  in  that  section.  It  contains  the  follow- 
ing plank : 

MassaohuBetts  under  Republioan  rule  has  done  much 
for  labor.  No  other  State  approaches  our  record  in 
this  respect.  We  urge  a  dose  and  continued  atten- 
tion to  all  questions  affecting  this  great  interest,  and 
we  commend  to  the  Leffislature  a  carefi^l  considera- 
tion of  tbe  plan  of  a  State  Board  of  Arbitratiou,  of 
the  principle  of  employers'  liability,  of  tbe  regulation 
of  oonvict-labor,  so  that  it  shall  not  compete  with  the 
honest  labor  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  of  more  fre- 
quent  payment  of  wages  by  corporations. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held 
in  Worcester  on  the  7th  of  October.  Its  nomi- 
nees were  the  following:  Gk>vemor,  Frederick 
0.  Prince;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Henry  H. 
Gilmore ;  Secretary  of  State,  Jeremiah  Crow- 
ley; Treasurer,  Henry  M.  Cross;  Auditor, 
James  E.  Delaney ;  Attorney-General,  Henry 
E.  Braley.  The  Prohibitionists  and  Greenback- 
Labor  party  also  had  candidates. 

On  Nov.  8  the  Republican  ticket  was  elected. 
The  following  was  the  vote  for  Governor: 
Republican,  112,248 ;  Democratic,  90,346 ;  Pro- 
hibition, 4,714;  Greenback,  2,227;  scattering, 
188.  The  Executive  Council,  chosen  at  the 
same  time,  consists  of  7  Republicans  and  1 
Democrat  In  the  Senate,  there  are  28  Re- 
publicans and  12  Democrats;  in  the  House, 
154  Republicans,  77  Democrats,  8  Independent 
Republicans,  8  Independents,  2  Greenback- 
Labor  men,  and  1  Independent  Democrat. 

For  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution, giving  the  Legislature  power  to  divide 
towns  into  election  precincts  for  State  elec- 
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tion  pnrpoBes,  48,698  votes  were  oast  for,  and  skeletonized  by  dilute  nitric  acid,  have  shown 

8,673  against  it.    It  was  accordingly  ratified.  that  the  original  distribation  of  iron  and  c&r- 

At  the  mnnicipal  election  in  Boston,  on  the  bon  in  the  metal  was  far  from  uniform,  and 

15th  of  December,  Hngh  O^Brien,  Democrat,  that  the  steel  is  actually  made  np  of  gmail 

was  re-elected  mayor,  by  a  vote  of  26,672  to  grannies  of  soft  iron  separated  from  each  other 

18,092  for  Clark,  KepnbUcan.    The  Board  of  by  partitions  of  another  substance  contaiDiDg 

Aldermen  consists  of  6  Bepublicans  and  6  carbou,  which  is  a  carbide  of  iron.    In  other 

Democrats,  and  the  Common  Council  of  81  words,  cast-steel  may  be  said  to  possess  a  kind  of 

Republicans  and  41  Democrats.    On  the  license  cellular  structure,  in  which  the  iron  forms  the 

question,  the  vote  was :  yes,  19,608 ;  no,  JLO,-  nucleus  and  the  carbide  the  envelope  of  the  o>ll. 

284.  The  elementary  cells  so  constituted,  or  simple 

METAUillRCiT,    Irn  and  StML — ^In  his  final  cells,  are  aggregated  in  groups  into  so-calkd 

report  on  the  condition  in  which  carbon  exists  compound  cells,  which  are  divided  from  each 

in  steel,  made  to  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  other  in  the  transparent  sections  by  thin  lines 

Engineers  in  January,  1885,  Sir  Frederick  Abel  which  are  empty  spaces.    Theee  lines  form  io- 

announced  that  the  results  of  the  experimental  dosed  polygons  which  are  of  considerable  size 

work  appear  to  warrant  the  following  con-  in  cast-steel,  but  become  smaller,  and  more  and 

elusions  in  regard  to  characteristics  recogniz-  more  broken  and  confused,  in  the  metal  tijat 

able  by  chemical  examination,  which  are  ex-  has  been  more  or  less  perfectly  forged.    As 

hibited  by  different  portions  of  one  and  the  the  surfaces  of  the  compound  cells,  after  the 

same  sample  of  steel  presenting  marked  physi-  action  of  acid,  are  represented  In  sectioo  Iv 

cal  differences  consequent  upon  their  exposure  empty  linear  spaces,  they  must  in  reality  be 

to  the  hardening,  annealing,  or  tempering  pro-  due  to  the  contact  of  soft  iron  masses  without 

cess :  the  intervention  of  the  carbide,  i&  which  case 

"1.  In  annealed  steel  the  carbon  exists  en*  the  compound  cells  are  said  to  be  deprived  of 

tirely,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  form  of  carbide  of  envelopes.    In  another  direction  it  is  easy  to 

iron,  of  uniform  composition,  evenly  diffused  see  that  the  compound  cells  correspond  to 

through  the  mass  of  melted  iron.  what  is  known  as  the  grain  of  the  steel,  or 

**  2.  The  cold-rolled  samples  of  steel  exam-  their  faces  are  regions  of  minimum  cohesion, 

ined  were  closely  similar  in  this  respect  to  the  so  that  the  fracture  of  a  bar  of  steel  may  U 

annealed  steel.  defined  as  the  surface  which,  in  the  particular 

''  8.  In  hardened  steel  the  sudden  lowering  part  subjected  to  the  breaking  strain,  contains 
of  the  temperature  from  a  high  red  heat  ap-  the  minimum  of  carbon.  These  observations 
pears  to  have  the  effect  of  preventing  or  ar-  apply  only  to  steel  that  has  been  slowly  cooM. 
resting  the  separation  of  the  carbon,  as  a  defi-  By  hardening,  the  compound  cells  di«appe^ 
nite  carbide,  from  the  mass  of  iron  in  which  entirely,  the  constituent  elements  remaininit 
it  exists  in  combination ;  its  condition  in  the  being  simple  cells,  but  the  interposed  carbide 
metal  being,  at  any  rate  mainly,  the  same  as  of  iron  is  much  less  abundant  than  in  the  saiiK- 
when  the  steel  is  in  a  fused  state.  The  presence  steel  when  annealed ;  the  remainder  of  the 
of  a  small  and  variable  proportion  of  FctO  in  carbide  having  separated  as  hydrate,  which 
hardened  steel  is  probably  due  to  the  unavoid-  appears  to  be  uniformly  dispersed  or  dissolved 
able  and  variable  extent  of  imperfection,  or  in  the  mass  of  the  metal.  From  the  point  of 
want  of  suddenness,  of  the  hardening  opera-  view  of  these  experiments,  forging  has  nothing 
tion ;  so  that,  in  some  slight  and  variable  de-  in  common  with  tempering  in  modifying  the 
gree,  the  change  due  to  annealing  takes  place  structure  of  steel ;  although  the  change  pro- 
prior  to  the  fixing  of  the  carbon  by  the  hard-  duced  in  physical  properties  is  somewhat  siuii- 
ening  process.  lar. 

*^  4.  In  tempered  steel  the  condition  of  the  The  new  Clapp  -  GrifiSths  process  for  tht 
carbon  is  intermediate  between  that  of  hard-  conversion  of  pig-iron  into  steel  has  been  used 
ened  and  of  annealed  steel.  The  maintenance  at  the  works  of  Oliver  Brothers  and  Pliillips, 
of  hardened  steel  in  a  moderately  heated  state  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  with  satisfiictory  commercial 
causes  a  gradual  separation  (within  the  mass)  results.  It  has  the  advantage  of  requiring  a 
of  the  carbide  molecules,  the  extent  of  which  relatively  small  outlay,  and  promises,  there- 
is  regulated  by  the  degree  of  heating,  so  that  fore,  to  be  useful  at  points  where  it  would  nrt 
the  metal  gradually  approaches  in  character  to  be  expedient  to  establish  large  works,  bet 
the  annealed  condition ;  but^  even  in  the  best  where  the  demand  is  sufficient  to  justify  the 
results  obtained  with  blue-tempered  steel,  that  erection  of  minor  furnaces.  The  converter} 
approach,  as  indicated  by  the  proportion  of  used  in  operating  the  process  are  stationary, 
separated  carbide,  is  not  more  than  about  half-  with  removable  bottoms,  each  holding  from 
way  toward  the  condition  of  annealed  steel.  two  to  three  tons.    The  blast,  instead  of  en- 

^^  5.  The  carbide  separated  by  chemical  treat-  tering  through  tuyhu  in  the  bottom  of  the 
ment  from  blue-  and  straw- tempered  steel  has  vessel,  as  in  the  Bessemer  process,  passes  into 
the  same  composition  as  that  obtained  from  the  converter  through  the  sides  at  some  tiuK* 
annealed  steel.^'  distance  above  the  bottom.  Having  thus  1  it- 
Microscopic  examinations  by  Messrs.  Osmond  tJe  resistance  to  overcome,  blast  at  low  pre^:^ 
and  Worth,  of  the  Oreuset  Works,  of  cast-steel  ure,  furnished  by  cheap  blowing  appajatas^ 
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may  soffioe.  Toward  the  end  of  the  opera-  from  0*02  to  0*04  per  cent,  of  phosphorus,  from 
tion,  and  while  the  steel  is  being  tapped  ont  O'Ol  to  0*08  per  cent,  of  snlphnr,  and  from 
of  the  converter,  the  blast  is  admitted  yery  none  to  0*004  per  cent,  of  silicon,  with  carbon 
slowly,  to  avoid  ^*  overblowing,^*  and  a  hole  is  varying  from  0*06  to  0*45  per  cent.,  from  a  ma- 
provided  in  the  shell  of  the  converter  at  soch  terial  almost  nseless  for  any  other  process.  No 
a  height  that  the  slag  rnns  ont  through  it  dor-  other  process,  it  is  said,  can  deal  so  well  with 
ing  the  converting  operation.  These  changes,  pig  ana  scrap  iron  containing  irregular  qoanti- 
thoagh  they  seem  to  be  only  meohanical  modi-  ties  of  phosphorus  and  silica.  Aboat  the  same 
tications  of  the  Bessemer  process,  have  an  itn-  labor  is  required  as  in  other  processes ;  the 
portant  bearing  npon  the  steel  prodaoed ;  for  oatpnt  is  equal  to  that  of  the  acid  process,  and 
they  cause,  by  the  rapid  oxidation  of  the  iron^  the  results  are  just  as  certain,  but  the  labor  is 
the  almost  entire  ehmination  of  the  silicon,  more  difficult,  and  the  cost  of  the  refractory 
But  the  phosphorus  ia  not  removed,  and  its  materials  and  of  repairs  is  greater. 
percentage  is  rather  increased  through  the  loss  Mr.  Joseph  Beasley  has  invented  a  new  de- 
of  metal  in  conversion.  Tet  this  phosphoric  phosphorizmg  process  which  may  be  econom- 
steel  is  surprisingly  ductile.  The  cost  of  con-  ically  and  effectively  employed  in  puddling- 
version  by  this  process  is  estimated  at  from  $8  furnaces.  Its  essential  feature  is  the  use  of  a 
to  $4  a  ton  at  blast-furnaces,  and  about  $6  a  peculiar  fettling,  which  is  composed  of  one 
ton  at  roUing-mllls.  The  cost  of  erecting  the  third  of  calcined  tap-cinder  (or  *^  bull-dog,"  as 
plant  is  small  as  compared  with  that  of  other  it  is  termed)  and  two  thirds  of  ore  (or  *'*•  Blue 
prooessds;  the  steel  is  rolled  with  facility;  the  Billy"),  ground  to  the  condition  of  sand.  This, 
process  permits  tiie  production  of  a  high  grade  mixed  with  5  per  cent,  of  dilute  hydrochloric 
of  steel  from  a  cheap  grade  of  pig-iron ;  and  acid,  is  allowed  to  stand  for  three  or  four  days, 
the  operation  of  the  plant  does  not  require  with  frequent  turning  and  incorporating;  and 
skilled  labor.  to  it  are  added  shortly  before  use  common  salt 
The  basic  or  G-ilchrist- Thomas  process  for  and  ground  lime  in  quantities  proportioned  to 
making  steel  (see  "  Annual  OyclopiBaia,"  1882),  the  amount  of  pig  to  be  puddled — usually  from 
has  oome  into  very  extensive  use  on  the  Con-  20  to  80  per  cent.  These  ingredients  are  thor- 
tinent  of  Europe,  where  nearly  one  thousand  oughly  commingled,  made  into  a  stiff  paste 
tons  of  steal  are  made  by  it  per  week:  and  with  water,  and  plastered  over  the  ore  or 
Id  i3  also  beginning  to  make  way  in  England.  ^*  bull-dog,"  which  is  placed  around  the  fur- 
A  number  of  important  principles  and  details  nace-bottom.  Over  this  are  thrown  a  few 
to  be  observed  in  manipulation  have  been  es-  shovelfuls  of  a  mixture  composed  of  ground 
tabliahed  by  experiment  in  its  practical  appli-  ore  and  ground  hammer-slag,  saturated  with 
cation.  In  order  to  make  good  steel  by  it^  it  hydrochloric  acid,  prepared  similarly  to  the 
has  been  found  necessary  to  have  in  the  n^-  first  compound,  to  which  lime  and  salt  are  also 
terial  used  from  1  to  2^  per  cent,  of  phosphorus,  added.  A  dose  of  oxide  of  iron  is  administered 
If  more  than  the  larger  quantity  is  present,  too  toward  the  close  of  the  puddling  process.  With 
much  iron  is  lost  in  effecting  its  removal ;  if  this  process  the  amount  of  iron  obtained  is 
leu  than  the  smaller  quantity,  the  difficulties  from  6  to  10  per  cent,  more  than  by  the  old 
of  operation  become  too  great  for  the  method  process;  the  metal  is  free  from  red-shortness, 
to  be  profitable.  There  should  also  be  not  shows  a  highly  fibrous  fracture  equal  to  that  of 
more  tiian  from  0*5  to  I'S  per  cent,  of  silicon ;  the  best-marked  bars,  and  has  a  tensile  strength 
and,  as  a  rule,  the  less  of  this  substance  the  of  about  24  tons  per  square  inch.  By  it  the 
bitter.  The  basic  substances  used  for  the  re-  poorest  pig  can  be  worked  up  into  first-class 
f  ractory  materials  of  the  apparatus  are  shrunk  iron. 

dolomite  for  the  lining,  and  magnesia,  magne-  A  process  devised  by  Dr.  Eames,  for  the  pro- 
site,  bauxite,  and  chrome-iron  for  the  points  duction  of  iron  directly  from  the  ore  without 
of  contact  between  the  basic  materials  of  the  melting,  has  been  put  into  successful  experi- 
hearth  and  the  add  bricks  of  the  root  The  mental  operation  at  Sing  Sing,  N.  T.  It  con- 
oatside  of  the  fiirnaoe  presents  few  novel  feat-  gists  essentially  in  reducing  iron-ore  in  a  com- 
nres,  bat  modifications  of  its  interior  are  re-  mon  reverberatory  furnace,  by  mixing  it  with 
quired  on  account  of  the  high  quality  and  price  from  16  to  20  per  cent  of  impure  graphite, 
of  the  refractory  materials,  and  of  the  chemi-  and  subjecting;  the  charge — say  of  600  pounds 
cal  changes  that  are  likely  to  take  place  b^  of  ore  and  100  pounds  of  graphite — ^to  a  mod- 
tween  a  roof  which  is  necessarily  acid  and  a  erate  heat  for  2)  hours.  The  heat  is  not  suffi- 
hearth  which  must  be  basic.  The  roof  must  be  cient  to  fuse  the  silicious  gangue  of  the  ore, 
separated  from  the  hearth,  both  on  account  of  or  to  reduce  phosphorus ;  and  the  iron  sponge 
these  chemical  changes,  and  to  facilitate  re-  is  fully  protected  from  oxidation  by  the  carbon 
paira.    Roofs  have  been  built  of  shrunk  dolo-  of  the  graphite. 

mite  bricks  and  of  magnesite,  but  they  have  It  in  known  that  wrought-iron  or  steel  bars, 

not  stood  as  well  aa  the  acid  roofs  of  silica  after  being  first  heated  and  then  suddenly 

bricks — provided  the  Junction  between  the  ba-  cooled,  become  shorter;  cast-iron,  on  the  other 

sio  and  acid  material  has  been  properly  made,  hand,  increases  in  length,  and  copper  behaves 

The  procees  produces  a  high  quality  of  steel,  in  a  similar  manner.    Mr.  Edmund  Wehrenfen- 

whiob,   when  properly  worked,  will  contain  nig  has  made  experiments  to  determine  the 
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amouDt  of  inorease  or  decrease  that  takes  place,  formed.    The  water  haa,  besides  gold  carried 

From  them  he  learned  that,  with  iron,  greater  in  solution,  silica,  iron,  alumina,  etc.,  hot  the 

results  in  diminution  are  obtained  as  a  higher  gold  seems  to  have  been  precipitated  chiefly  in 

temperature  is  imparted  to  the  metal,  as  the  the  cup  of  the  geyser,  and  to  be  richest  in  a 

range  of  temperature  is  increased,  and  as  the  large  mass  of  iron-ore,  which  in  the  form  of 

cooling  is  more  rapid.     The  length  of  time  an  inverted  cone  forms  the  axis  of  the  uionDt- 

during  which  the  metal  is  subjected  to  a  high  ain,  and  in  tbe  nodules  of  iron-ore  tliat  occur 

temperature  also  greatly  influences  the  amount  in  certain  soft  cellular  layers.    These  alterD&t« 

of  contraction.    The  form  of  the  metal  is  an  with  more  or  less  ferruginous  layers,  all  of 

important  factor;  for  wire  appears  to  increase  which  radiate,  like  the  leaves  of  a  fui,  from 

in  length  under  the  same  circumstances  in  the  base  of  the  cone,  and  inclose  the  iron-ore. 

which  bars  seem  to  decrease.    In  the  case  of  Gold  occurs  in  all  the  layers,  exoept  in  a  eili- 

two  iron  plates,  one  0*61  inch  and  the  other  cious  earth,  and  therefore  its  association  with 

0*20  inch  thick,  the  former  decreased  in  length  iron  is  not  accidentaL    The  yield  of  the  rock 

and  breadth,  but  increased  in  thickness,  while  is  exceedinglj  rich. 

the  latter  increased  in  all  its  dimensions.  While  Dr.  A.  B.  Griffiths  has  reported  npon  an  as- 
ordinary  steel  behaves  in  the  same  manner  as  say  of  gold-ore  from  the  vicinitj  of  Constauti- 
iron,  some  steels,  on  being  subjected  to  the  nople  &at  comes  from  mines  which  have  not 
heating  treatment,  neither  decrease  nor  increase  been  worked  for  several  centuries,  and  were 
perceptibly  in  any  of  their  dimensions.  £x-  thought  to  be  exhausted  of  gold.  The  assay, 
periments  were  made  with  copper  and  ca^t-  both  by  dry  and  wet  methods,  gave  8  oz.  14 
iron  with  the  results  described  above ;  while  dwts.  of  gold  per  ton  of  ore.  The  gold  in  the 
the  behavior  of  brass  was  found  to  be  similar  ore  contains  iron  and  copper,  and  a  very  sniaJl 
to  that  of  wrooght-iroD,  but  more  marked.  quantity  of  silver.    The  matrix  is  composed 

A  modification  of  the  old  Osmund  or  Cata-  chiefly  of  quartz,  but  contains  calcium  carbon- 
Ian  direct  process  for  the  dephosphorization  of  ate,  ferric  oxide,  alumina,  and  lime, 
iron  and  steel  in  a  charcoal-furnace,  devised  by  In  the  Cassel  process  for  the  electro-cblori- 
Prof.  SflrnstrOm,  has  been  satisfactorily  used  nation  of  gold-ores,  the  crushed  ore  is  sioiply 
at  Nyhamma,  in  Sweden.  Its  essential  feature  mixed  with  common  salt  solution,  or  with  sea- 
ls the  immediate  transfer  of  the  mass  from  the  water.  Chlorine  is  generated  upon  ai^Iicstion 
furnace  in  which  the  process  of  conversion  is  of  the  electric  current,  whereby  it  is  brougiit 
going  on,  before  the  temperature  has  become  in  contact  with  the  ores  in  the  nascent  state. 
so  high  as  to  effect  coalescence  or  complete  At  the  same  time,  nascent  oxygen  is  also  gen- 
smelting,  to  a  hearth  where  the  further  pro-  erated,  which,  oxidizing  the  sulphides,  arsen- 
cess  of  fusing  the  iron  particles  can  take  place,  ides,  etc.,  liberates  the  gold,  while  tbe  nascent 
The  furnaces  are  so  constructed  that  the  gases  chlorine  at  once  converts  it  into  a  terchloride. 
generated  by  the  fuel  may  pass  through  the  By  a  secondary  action,  hydrochlorous  and  by- 
shaft  and  act  the  part  of  the  gas  in  an  ordinary  drochloric  acid  are  also  formed,  the  latter  of 
blast-furnace.  Charcoal  and  iron  are  charged,  which,  forming  a  soluble  proto-salt  with  any 
in  proper  proportions,  in  the  shaft,  where  the  iron  that  may  be  present,  causes  a  precipita- 
iron-ore,  as  it  settles,  will  be  subject  to  the  tion  of  the  gold  as  fast  as  the  chlorine  brings 
same  process  of  conversion  as  in  the  ordinary  it  into  solution,  and  thns  prevents  its  extrac- 
reduction  zone  of  blast-furnaces.  When  the  tion.  To  counteract  this  difficulty,  Mr.  Cm>e\ 
proper  stage  of  the  process  is  jndg^  to  have  adds  caustic  lime  to  the  primary  mixture  uf 
been  reached,  the  mass  of  iron,  with  a  corre-  crushed  ore  and  salt,  which  neutralizes  the 
sponding  quantity  of  charcoal,  is  drawn  out  hydrochloric  acid  as  fast  as  it  is  developed,  and 
into  the  hearth,  and  proportionate  quantities  prevents  the  formation  of  the  objections l-ie 
of  iron  and  charcoal  are  charged  in  at  the  top,  iron  compounds. 

so  that  no  intermission  takes  place  in  this  part  Mr.  P.  Manhds  has  taken  out  patents  for  a 
of  the  operations.  The  advantage  of  great  ease  process  by  which  he  claims  to  extract  gold  and 
in  manipulation  is  claimed  for  this  process,  silver  from  copper  mattes.  The  mattes  are 
and  such  simplicity  that  even  an  unskilled  la-  roasted,  after  grinding,  with  from  one  to  three 
borer  can  be  trained  in  a  very  short  time  to  per  cent  of  ammonium  chloride,  in  a  muffle- 
work  in  it.  The  iron  produced  by  it  is  free  furnace.  The  heat  is  to  be  kept  so  low  that 
from  red-shortness  and  brittleness,  and  is  of  the  matte  shall  not  get  red-hot,  but  all  the 
satiafactory  elasticity.  ammonium  chloride  must  be  driven  out.  Aft«r 

Pndeu  Metalii — Mr.  R.  L.  Jack,  in  the  re-  this,  the  matte  is  not  altered  in  appearant^^ 
port  of  the  Queensland  Geological  Survey,  de-  but  all  the  gold  and  silver  are  present  in  the 
scribes  a  remarkable  gold  deposit  on  Mount  form  of  chlorides,  while  the  iron  and  ooppor 
Morgan,  an  isolated  cone,  rising  from  the  plain  remain  as  sulphides.  The  chlorides  of  the  pre- 
throngh  which  runs  the  river  Dee.  The  floor  cions  metals  are  then  to  be  extracted  by  one 
of  the  plain  consists  of  primitive  shales  and  or  other  of  the  well-known  aolventa. 
qnartzites,  which  are  riven  by  dikes  of  rhio-  According  to  M.  Graiffe,  a  microscopic  ex- 
lite,  and  through  these  have  come  to  the  sur^  amination  of  platinum  wire  ahowa  that  tl  e 
face  geyser- springs  out  of  the  deposit  from  wire  is  liable  to  break  in  drawing  at  points 
which  the  cone  of  Mount  Morgan  has  been  where  no  sign  of  injury  exists  before  going 
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throagb  the  draw-p]ate.  After  drawing,  hov-  as  the  blast-pressure  is  pat  on,  the  tempera- 
ever,  spots  appear  on  the  metal,  which  are  tare  rises  yery  rapidly  from  the  combustion  of 
supposed  to  be  due  to  particles  of  dust  that  the  iron,  sulphur,  and  other  substances,  all 
adhere  to  the  metal  as  it  is  drawn,  and  scratch  of  which  burn  more  readily  than  the  copper. 
ic  By  carefully  excluding  dust-particles,  M.  They  must,  however,  be  present  in  predeter- 
Gaiffe  has  drawn  wires  -j-X^  inch  in  diameter  mined  quantities  to  produce  the  best  results, 
with  ease,  and  he  considers  that  with  finer  The  oxides  formed  by  the  combustion  are  ab* 
plat^  much  finer  wires  can  be  produced^  sorbed  at  once  by  the  silica  taken  from  the 
Cspper. — Mention  was  made,  in  the  "  Annu-  sides  of  the  furnace.  The  process  is  generally 
al  CjcIopsBdia "  for  1888,  of  the  application  finished  in  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  minutes. 
of  the  Bessemer  process  in  treating  copper  The  black  copper  at  Butte  contains  from  98  to 
mattes  at  V^dtoes  and  Eguilles  in  France.  The  99*2  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  is  absolutely  free 
same  process  has  been  introduced  at  Butte  from  arsenic  and  antimony.  The  mattes,  often 
City,  Mon.,  where  a  copper  matte  containing  72  containing  arsenic,  antimony,  lead,  zinc,  and 
]>er  cent  of  copper  has  been  converted  in  twen-  tin,  can  not  be  treated  by  any  other  process  so 
ty  minutes  in  a  single  operation  to  black  copper  as  to  make  pure  copper.  The  elimination  of 
COD fcainiuff  98*9  per  cent  of  copper.  The  ores  the  arsenic  and  antimony,  which  are  carried 
used  at  Butte  City  are  sulphurets  and  are  off  by  the  high  temperature  of  the  blast  and 
quartzose,  and  yield,  on  the  generfd  assay,  its  intense  oxidizing  action  before  they  have 
about  12  per  cent  of  copper.  They  are  sepa-  time  to  act  upon  the  copper,  is  the  most  im- 
rated  at  the  mine  into  two  classes;  the  first  portant  result  of  the  process.  Zinc,  tin,  and 
class  very  small  in  amount,  containing  about  lead  are  separated  without  difficulty ;  but  nick- 
22  per  cent,  and  the  second  class  containing  el  and  bismuth  are  not  separated,  and  cobalt 
about  9  per  cent  of  copper.  The  ore  of  the  only  partly.  The  amount  of  coal  required  for 
second  class  is  crushed  and  concentrated  at  the  this  method  is  calculated  to  be  about  two 
furnace  where  the  dressing- works  are  situated,  thirds  less  than  in  the  English  method. 
up  to  about  18  per  cent  of  copper,  and  is  then  Mr.  James  Douglas,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  T.  Sterry 
roasted  in  reverberatory  furnaces.  The  pro-  Hunt  have  devised  a  new  process  for  treating 
cess  of  treatment,  as  a  whole,  consists  of  a  argentiferous  copper-ores  and  furnace  prod- 
variable  number  of  operations,  depending  on  nets.  It  is  based  upon  the  reaction  between 
tbe  size  of  the  plant,  and  whether  it  is  consid-  sulphurous  acid  and  a  solution  of  protochloride 
ered  essential  to  go  from  the  matte  to  the  of  copper,  which  gives  rise  to  insoluble  bichlo- 
black  copper  in  a  single  operation.  It  may  ride  of  copper  with  the  elimination  of  one  half 
consist  of  six,  four,  or,  in  certain  cases,  of  the  chlorine  in  the  form  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
three  operations.  It  will  generally  differ  a  and  the  formation  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  re- 
little  for  poor  and  for  rich  ores.  The  three  suiting  acid  solution,  when  brought  into  con- 
operations,  in  the  case  of  rich  ores,  consist  tact  with  oxide  of  copper,  will  take  up  as 
simply  of  melting  the  ores  without  any  previ-  much  copper  as  it  originally  held,  and  this 
ons  roasting,  treatment  in  the  converter  for  may,  in  turn,  be  thrown  down  by  sulphurous 
bUck  copper,  and  fining  and  refining  in  a  re-  add.  In  this  way  the  solution  of  copper  from 
rerberatory  furnace.  The  poorer  ores  have,  an  oxidized  ore,  and  its  precipitation  as  di- 
in  addition,  after  the  melting  of  the  ore  into  chloride  of  copper,  may  be  continued  indefi- 
a  matte  containing  from  25  to  80  per  cent  nitely,  provided  chlorine  be  supplied  each  time 
of  copper,  to  undergo  fusion  of  the  matte,  by  a  sufficient  amount  of  some  soluble  chloride 
treatment  in  the  converter  to  bring  the  matt«  to  replace  the  loss  in  working.  The  solid  di- 
tip  to  72  per  cent  of  copper,  and  a  second  chloride  of  copper,  if  decomposed  by  iron, 
fusion,  before  they  are  treated  for  black  cop-  yields  metallic  copper  and  protochloride  of 
per;  thus  necessitating  two  operations  in  the  iron.  The  sulphurous  acid  is  obtained  from 
converter.  All  of  the  operations  are  sim-  roasting  sulphurets  or  mattes.  After  the  cop- 
pie,  and  are  carried  out  at  small  expense  for  per  has  been  removed  from  the  ore,  the  silver 
labor  and  fuel,  but  they  require  care  and  skill,  is  extracted  by  leaching  with  brine,  hyposul- 
The  pbint  at  Butte  consists  of  a  concentrator  phite  of  soda,  or  Russell  extra  solution, 
capable  of  enriching  150  tons  of  ore  per  day,  M.  Manhds  has  received  a  prize  from  the 
which  produces  75  tons  of  material;  of  six  re-  8oci6t6  d^Enoouragement  pour  Tlndustrie  Na- 
verberatory  caldning-fumaces  capable  of  treat-  tionale  for  the  discovery  of  a  new  preparation 
ing  twelve  tons  each,  consequently  of  roasting  72  of  copper  nseful  to  the  arts.  He  mixes  75  per 
tons,  for  treatment  in  the  blast-furnace,  which  cent  of  copper  and  25  per  cent  of  manganese, 
is  capable  of  treating  from  70  to  80  tons  per  and  adds  the  mixture  in  small  quantities  to  the 
day;  and  of  six  converters.  The  capacity  of  molten  copper  after  refining.  Ck)pper  thus 
tbe  converter  for  the  treatment  of  mattes  is  treated,  being  more  slowly  acted  upon  by  sea- 
much  less  than  it  would  be  for  iron,  because  water,  is  said  to  be  of  superior  quality  for 
the  matte  yields  more  slags,  and  because,  if  the  sheathing  ships^  bottoms, 
same  quantity  of  matte  as  iron  were  treated,  Lead* — ^The  direct  converter  process  for  the 
tbe  slags  would  be  projected  from  the  con-  reduction  of  lead-ores  consists  in  calcining  the 
▼erter.  Tbe  amount  of  fuel  consumed  is  90  ore,  taking  it  hot  from  the  calcining-fhmaoe, 
per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  matte.  As  soon  and  placing  it  in  a  converter — a  large  foundiy 
vou  XXV. — 87    A 
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ladle-like  vessel,  snspendecl  on  tniDDions  in  ver  were  obtained,  in  all  proportions,  depeBdlng 
front  of  a  cupola- fornaoe.  Cast-iron  is  then  at  on  the  amount  of  silver  used  and  the  strength 
once  tapped  oat  from  the  cupola,  as  hot  as  of  the  acid.  Crystals  of  an  alloj  of  gold  and 
possible,  and  run  on  to  the  converter,  in  the  copper  were  obtained  preciselj  in  Uie  same 
proportion  of  irom  60  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  way  bj  substituting  copper  tor  silver.  Crjs- 
weigbt  of  the  ore  charged.  It  is  said  that  tals  were  also  obtuned  containiug  three  metals, 
the  melting  and  complete  redaction  of  the  ore  in  the  proportion — gold,  60*16;  silver,  21*2: 
take  place  iustantaneously,  the  metallic  lead  copper,  18*68.  The  experiments  indicate  that 
sinks  to  the  bottom,  where  it  is  covered  by  the  gold  will  not  combine  with  bismuth  if  silver 
liquid  iron,  and  the  slag,  in  a  pasty  condition,  or  copper  is  present  in  sufficient  quantity.  Ex- 
floats  on  the  surface.  The  lead  and  iron  are  periments  were  also  made  in  melting  platinum 
tapped  off  at  the  bottom,  after  which  the  slag  and  bismuth,  the  result  of  which  was  the  pn>- 
is  thrown  out,  and  all  is  ready  for  a  new  duction  of  a  black  crystalline  powder.  On  the 
charge.  A  portion  of  the  iron  used  is  con-  addition  of  copper,  a  jet-black  reaidoe  of  bin- 
verted  into  sulphide  of  iron  by  taking  up  the  oxide  of  platinum  was  obtained, 
sulphur  remaimng  in  the  ore,  and  this  sulphide  A  new  alloy,  called  ^*  glass  compoeition," 
of  iron  is  entangled  in  the  slag.  The  iron  not  introduced  by  Mr.  Louis  Dill,  of  Frankfort-on- 
so  consumed  is  cast  into  pigs,  and  is  put  the-Main,  is  said  to  possess  the  qualities  of 
through  the  cupola  again  to  serve  for  workmg  the  best  composition  used  for  bearing  surfaces. 
another  charge.  It  contains  a  certain  percentage  of  a  vitreous 

ZfaKi — A  new  method  has  been  introduced  substance  which,  expressed  in  figures,  is  ver? 

by  M.  Piallat  for  dealing  with  the  various  forms  trifling,  but  is  said  to  be  sufficient  to  impart  to 

of  waste  £inc  resulting  from   the  different  the  aUoy  a  durability  and  uniformity  not  be- 

numufactures  in  which  the  metal  is  used.    The  fore  reached.    Even  at  a  high  rate  of  specil. 

point  aimed  at  is  to  get  rid  of  the  solder  the  heating  of  journalB  is  avoided  and  ttcir 

which  is  usually  mingled  with  the  dippings,  unequal  wear  prevented.    Its  cost  is  less  than 

and  which  spoils  the  zinc  for  direct  uses.    M.  that  of  other  alloys  of  equal  efficiency,  and  it 

Piallat  places  his  cuttings,  etc.,  in  a  sort  of  has-  is  said  to  stand  wear  and  tear  remarkably  well, 

ket,  in  which  they  can  be  subjected  to  heat  even  with  a  small  amount  of  lubrioatioo,  and 

and  to  centrifugal  force  at  the  same  time.   The  to  be  proof  against  atmospheric  inQaence  and 

actual  basket-like  container  is  surrounded  by  the  action  of  diluted  acids, 
an  outer  envelope.    Under  the  influence  of  the       M.  Henri  Yivarez  finds  in  fdlicious  bronze 

heat,  which  may  be  applied  in  the  form  of  su-  a  conductibility  comparable  to  that  of  cop- 

perheated  steam  or  heated  air,  and  the  cen-  per,  and  a  mechanical  reastanoe  greater  than 

trifugal  action,  the  solder  is  melted,  detached  that  of  iron.    The  silicon  may  be  introdoctd 

from  the  zinc,  and  driven  to  the  exterior  of  in  various  proportions,  the  mechanical  ^e!^i^t• 

the  container,  where  it  collects  and  is  drawn  ance  varying  inversely  as  the  oondnctibilitr. 

off.    The  value  of  the  solder  alone,  which  is  In  telegraphy,  galvanized  iron  wire,  which 

remelted  and  cast  into  bars,  is  sufficient,  it  is  weighs  166  kilogrammes  per  kUometre,  »in 

said,  to  pay  all  the  costs  of  the  operation.   The  be  replaced  by  wires  of  silicious  bronze,  weigh- 

zinc  saved  by  this  process,  after  being  further  ing  only  28  kilogrammes;  and  in  telephony, 

purified  by  fusion,  is  very  suitable  for  use  in  iron  wires  of  26  kilogrammes  can  be  replaced 

making  small  castmgs,  and  is  sold  at  a  relatively  by  wires  of  silicious  bronze  weighing  only  8*45 

low  price.  kilogrammes. 

Altoyb— Mr.  Richard  Pearoe,  of  Denver,  Col.,  M.  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  reports  of  his  ex- 
has  described  some  new  crystalline  alloys  of  aminations  of  the  alloys  of  indium  and  gallinm. 
bismuth,  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals.  In  that  the  points  of  complete  fusion  are  difficult 
the  treatment  of  auriferous  copper  containing  to  determine,  because,  from  the  beginning  of 
bismuth,  globules  were  obtained  of  a  grayish-  the  process,  the  fluidity  increases  gradoally, 
white  substance  which  proved  to  be  bismuth  while  the  metal  remains  more  or  less  pasty. 
containing  in  solution,  as  it  were,  a  crystalline  The  first  alloy,  2  In  -»-  Ga,  is  white,  granulattrd, 
alloy  of  bismuth  and  gold,  the  crystals  of  which  and  easily  sliced  with  a  knife.  In  -«-  6a  is  also 
were  separated  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  white  and  nearly  solid,  but  much  lees  bard 
Their  composition  is,  gold,  69*94  per  «ent. ;  sil-  than  the  preceding  alloy.  In  +  2  Ga  b  eott 
ver,0'68  per  cent.;  and  bismuth,  29*48  per  cent  pasty,  ana  white.  In  +  4  Ga  is  white,  and 
The  meltmg  of  the  residue  with  a  flux  gave  a  oegins  to  melt  at  16*6*'  C,  at  which  temi)era* 
bnmze-colored  alloy  having  a  specific  gravity  ture  the  other  alloys  are  hard.  It  ia  liquid  at 
of  16*47,  from  which  were  separated  by  nitric  60''  C,  while  the  first  alloy,  the  hardest  of  tLf 
acid  gold-yellow  crystals,  having  the  composi-  series,  is  viscid  at  76*^  0. 
tion  69  Au,  21  Ag.  By  remelting  some  of  the  PrswoDtf,  Messrs.  £.  H.  and  A.  H.  Cowley 
original  bismuth  compound  with  a  quantity  of  with  Prof.  0.  F.  Mabery,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
silver  atomically  corresponding  with  the  quan-  have  successfully  employed  a  method  for  tLo 
%Hy  of  gold  in  it,  crystals  were  obtained  of  an-  reduction,  on  a  oonunerdal  scale,  of  various 
other  alloy  of  gold  and  silver  with  a  little  bis-  metals  by  the  direct  application  of  electricitv. 
muth  and  copper;  and  other  idloys.  but  in  The  principle  on  which  their  prooeaa  depeods 
smailer.and  less  perfect  crystals,  of  gola  and  sil«  is  that  of  producing  an  extremely  high  tern- 
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per&tare  hy  introducing  into  tlie  path  of  the  and  aluminam,  and  with  copper,  a  silicon- 
electric  current  some  material  affording  con-  alaminam  bronze  which  appears  to  possess 
siderable  reaistanoe.  Coarsely  polyerized  car-  exceedingly  yalaable  properties.  Boric  oxide 
bon  was  foond  to  be  sach  a  material,  and  to  is  rapidly  redaced,  with  evolution  of  brown 
have  the  further  advantage  of  being  the  most  fames,  and  the  formation  in  presence  of  copper 
available  substance  by  the  aid  of  which  to  of  a  boron  bronze.  Under  certain  conditions 
effect  the  redaction  of  oxides.  When  this  mar  crystals  supposed  to  be  of  what  is  called  ada- 
terial,  mixed  witii  the  oxide  to  be  redaced,  was  mantoid  boron  are  formed.  In  some  cases 
made  a  part  of  the  electric  circuit  in  a  fire-  charcoal  has  been  converted  into  graphite  by 
claj  retort  and  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  the  action  of  the  furnace, 
current  from  a  powerful  dynamo- machine,  the  A  sacceasful  method  of  giving  a  silver  sur- 
oxide  was  reduced,  and  the  temperature  was  face  to  iron  is  employed  by  a  manufacturer  in 
increased  to  sach  an  extent  that  the  whole  in*  Vienna.  His  plan  is  first  to  cover  the  iron 
terior  of  the  retort  fused  completely.  In  these  with  mercury,  and  then  to  silver  by  the  gal- 
experiments,  lumps  of  lime,  sand,  and  corun-  vanio  process.  On  heating  to  300^  C,  the 
dam  were  fosed,  with  indications  of  the  reduc-  mercury  evaporates  and  the  silver  layer  is 
tioa  of  the  corresponding  metals ;  and  on  cool-  fixed.  To  save  silver,  the  ware  can  be  first 
ing,  the  lime  formed  large  and  well-defined  covered  with  a  layer  of  tin.  Ware  thus  cov- 
crjstals,  and  the  corundum  beautiful  red,  green,  ered  with  tin  chemically  pure,  and  silvered,  is 
and  blue  octahedral  crystals.  Further  experi-  said  to  be  much  less  costly  than  any  other  ail- 
ments discovered  that  the  intense  heat  thus  vered  metal. 

produced  ooald  be  utilized  for  the  reduction  of  The  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Wire  Company  has 

oxides  in  large  aaantities.    It  was  also  found  exhibited  a  wire  galvanized  by  a  new  process, 

that  the  flire-Driok  walls  of  the  fdrnace  would  in  which,  it  is  claimed,  by  means  of  a  thorough 

have  to  be  protected  from  the  heat;  and  this  union  of  the  coating  with  the  body  of  the  wire, 

was  done  by  packing  the  cone  of  carbon  and  ore  scaling  is  preventcKd,  and  a  smooth,  firm  sur- 

in  pulverized  charcoal.    In  the  apparatus  now  face  is  secured  under  all  circumstances.    Soft^ 

employed  by  the  Messrs.  Cowles,  a  column  of  ness  and  tensile  strength  and  uniformity  of 

fragments  of  well-calcined  charcoal  mixed  with  temper  are  said  to  be  obtained  to  an  extraordi- 

the  ore  is  imbedded  horizontally  in  finely  pal-  nary  degree.    One  of  the  features  of  the  pro- 

Terized  oharooal  and  covered  by  a  layer  of  cess  is  the  use  of  a  diminished  quantity  of  acid. 

more  coarsely  broken  charcoal,  while  the  whole  A  simple  method  of  bending  cast-iron  with- 

is  pUced  in  a  box  of  fire-brick,  covered  with  out  danger  of  fracture  has  been  found  to  be  by 

perforated  tiles  and  opened  at  the  ends  to  ad-  the  judicious  application  of  heat,  the  degree  of 

mit  two  carbon  electrodes  an  inch  and  a  half  which  may  not  be  very  high,  with  moderate 

io  diameter.    Through  these  the  current  from  pressure.    The  heads,  of  leaders  or  spoolers  in 

adynamo-eleotric  engine  of  thirty  horse-^ower  a  cotton-mill  were  given  a  decided  curvature 

is  made  to  traverse  the  central  core  of  ore  by  heating  the  straight  casting  in  the  flame  of 

and  carbon.    The  apparatus  also  includes  a  an  alcohol-lamp.     After  the  under  side  of  the 

'*  resistanoe-boz  '*  to  protect  the  machines  from  casting  had  been  heated  to  a  degree  that  would 

the  variable    resistance  within  the  furnace,  have  drawn  hardened  steel  to  a  straw-color,  a 

With  this  famaoei  aluminum,  silicon,  boron,  pressure  by  weighted  lever  was  introduced 

manganese,  magnedum,  sodium,  and  potassium  upon  the  upper  side.    As  the  lamp  was  moved 

are  redaced  from  their  oxides  with  ease.    In  from  point  to  point,  it  was  surprising  to  see 

fact,  no  oxide,  it  is  said,  can  withstand  tern-  how  the  iron  yielded  to  the  pressure  and  the 

peraturea  attainable  within  it    In  September,  heat.    A  crooked  casting  was  likewise  straight^ 

1885,  a  small  experimental  plant,  then  running  ened  by  the  careful  nse  of  two  gas-fiames  dif- 

with  a  dynamo  of  thirty  horse-power,  was  fused  by  wire-netting,  and  of  weight  suitably 

prodacing   daily  more  than  five  pounds   of  applied. 

aluminum  in  the  form  of  a  rich  and  brittle  IpparataSi — Mr.  James  Riley  has  been  experi- 

nlloy,  which,  by  suitable  additions  of  copper,  menting  with  a  cupola-furnace,  which  he  has 

is  converted  into  different  grades  of  aluminum  devised  to  aid  in  shortening  the  duration  of 

bronze,  and  these  were  offered  for  sale  at  the  operations  for  making  open-hearth  steel. 

Clovelaad  on  a  basis  of  five  dollars  a  pound  for  His  aim  was  to  reduce  the  time  required  for 

the  contained  aluminum.    The  reduction  of  charging  the  furnace,  and  this  he  sought  to 

eilicon  is  even  more  easy  than  that  of  alumi-  accomplish  by  having  the  metal  to  be  charged 

num.    When  sUioious  sand  is  mixed  with  the  ready,  in  the  fluid  state,  to  be  run  directly  into 

carbon  in  the  redistance-colamn,  a  part  of  it  is  the  furnace.    The  result  of  his  efforts  is  the 

fused  into  a  clear  glass,  and  a  part  is  reduced,  construction  of  a  cupola- furnace,  in  which  gaa- 

with  the  production  of  a  considerable  mass  eons  is  substituted  for  solid  fuel,  the  gas-gen- 

of  crystallized  siKoon,  a  portion  of  which  is  erator  being  dependent  for  its  operation  upon 

revolatilized  and  reconverted  into  silica.     By  a  forced  blast  obtained    from    an    ordinary 

adding  copper,  a  hard  brittle  alloy  is  formed,  blower,  while  the  air  for  supporting  combus- 

containing  6  or  7  per  cent  of  silicon,  from  which  tion  in  the  boily  of  the  furnace  is  also  ob- 

silicon  bronzes  can  be  cheaply  made.    The  di-  tained  from  the  blower.    From  the  prelimi- 

rect  reduction  of  day  gives  an  alloy  of  silicon  nary   experiments   be   has  performed,   with 
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improvised  and  imperfect  apparatns,  be  be-  nnmber  of  long,  bigb,  and  narrow  cbambcra, 

lievea  that,  when  the  tiaid  metal  can  be  charged  or  ovens,  of  brick- work,  built  aide  bj  tide, 

into  the  open  -  hearth  famace,   the  time  re-  with  partition-walla  between  them,  safficieDtlj 

quired  for  its  conversion  into  mild  steel  will  be  thick  to  contain  horiaontal  flues.     Flues  are 

very  greatly  shortened.  also  formed  under  the  floor  of  each   oven. 

In  view  of  the  success  of  European  ezperi-  Thus  the  oven  is  not  onlj  heated  at  the  bot- 
ments  in  melting  iron  and  steel  with  gases  re-  tom,  but  also  evenly  at  the  sides,  and  the 
suiting  from  the  decomposition  of  steam  by  coal  becomes  rapidly  and  completely  coked, 
incandescent  coal,  Mr.  N.  Lilienberg  and  Mr.  Through  the  middle  of  the  roof  is  extended  s 
George  8.  D wight  have  devised  a  plan  for  pro-  gas-pipe,  provided  with  a  hydraulic  valve, 
duoing  and  burning  those  gases  m  a  manner  tiirough  which  the  volatile  products  of  di>til- 
economical  and  efiicient  for  metallurgical  pur-  lation  rise  and  are  led  through  a  range  of  ex- 
poses.   Their  apparatus  is  so  adjusted  that  ternally  cooled  pipes. 

the  air  and  the  water-gas  in  a  pre-heated  state        Mr.  F.  W.  Gordon,  of  Philadelpbia,  claiins 

meet  under  an  oblique  angle  and  create  an  in-  for  the  Gordon  converter,  of  which  he  is  the 

tensely  heated  flame,  which  is  turned  directly  inventor,  that  in  it  intensity  of  chemical  acti<  d 

on  the  metal  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  bath ;  is  removed  from  the  lining,  whereby  tlie  dura- 

and  they  pass  also  toward  the  furnace,  through  biiity  of  the  same  is  insured ;  that  the  tuyeres 

channels  in  which  the  heat  gradually  increases  are  readily  replaced;  that  they  may  be  with- 

as  the  furnace  is  approached.  drawn    instantaneously   and    simnltaDeoii^lT, 

Several  improved  coke-ovens  have  been  without  complications  of  construction ;  that  it 
brought  to  notice,  in  the  construction  of  requires  only  a  mild  blast,  whereby  ezpeohive 
which  provision  is  made  for  saving  the  by-  blowing  machinery  is  avoided ;  that  it  secure* 
products  of  the  coking  process.  In  the  oven  a  reduction  of  carbon  and  silicon  to  any  dt.'i-ire<l 
Duilt  on  the  Francois  system,  as  used  in  France  extent,  even  to  totality ;  that  it  la  readily  ao- 
and  Belgium,  the  furnaces  have  in  the  ride-  cessible  for  repairs  in  every  part ;  that  the  ce<^t 
walls  vertical  flues,  and  the  gases  are  carried  of  its  construction  and  maintenance  is  low : 
off  from  under  the  beds  through  ports.  The  that  by  it  the  best  steel  ia  produced  from  biph- 
Coppice  oven  is  by  its  small  width  and  the  grade  pig-irons,  Bessemer  steel  from  ordiDf.rr 
Arrangements  of  its  channels  especially  suited  pig-irons,  phosphorus  steel  from  common  y']^- 
f or  poor  coals.  Among  its  other  characteris-  irons;  and  chilling  irons,  malleable  irons,  strong 
tics  are  combustion  of  gas  by  double  admission  machinery  irons,  and  semi-steel  and  steel  car-t- 
ot air,  with  entire  suppression  of  smoke ;  the  ings  from  ordinary  grades  of  mineral-fue]  pic- 
collection  of  all  the  hot  gases  in  a  large  conduit  irons.  The  special  features  of  the  converter 
and  their  utilization  for  heating  boilers;  and  are  the  durability  of  the  sides  and  bottom,  and 
galleries  for  cooling  and  preserving  brick>  work,  the  tuydre,  which  dips  into  the  bath  throiiLh 
A  largely  increased  yield  is  secured  with  this  ride-holes  piercing  the  shell,  and  ia  moved  ii-to 
oven,  which  is  rated  at  70  tons  of  coke  for  and  out  of  the  metal,  automaticallj,  by  the 
every  100  tons  of  coal  burned.  action  of  the  blast 

In  designing  the  Jameson  oven,  the  inventor        In  the  Davy  process,  devised  by  Mr.  Alfrc^? 

has  had  in  view  to  use  the  ordinary  bee-hive  Davy,  of  BheflSeld,  the  converter  ia  simply  tliif 

oven,  with  some  iterations  and  additions,  and  foundry-ladle,  or  a  vessel  of  rimilar  constmc- 

to  employ  a  portion  of  the  highly  heated  coal  tion.    Into  this  vessel,  which  stands  on  iLe 

oharge  for  giving  the  requisite  heat,  and  obtain-  floor,  is  introduced  a  straight  pipe  or  tuyere,  to 

ing  the  highest  degree  of  heat  for  coking.   For  which  is  attached  the  ladle-cover.     The  toyer^ 

the  purpose  of  collecting  the  waste  products,  is  connected  with  the  blowing  apparatns,  ar«i 

the  oven  bottom  is  peiforated  and  provided  may  be  raised  or  lowered  into  the  ladle  ly 

with  a  cast-iron  suction-pipe.    When  the  ex-  means  of  a  hydraulic  crane ;  or  the  pipe  an^i 

hauster  is  started,  it  oiirries  the  nascent  prod-  lid  may  be  stationary,  and  tlie  ladle  raiaed  uriii 

nets  of  distillation,  and  all  gaseous  products  the  tuyere  is  below  the  surface  of  the  mttal. 

resulting  from  the  process  of  coking,  through  An  opening  on  one  ride  of  the  cover  allows  the 

condensing-pipes,  sett! ing- tanks,  etc.,  so  as  to  hot  gases,  made  during  the  blow,  to  escape. 

recover  the  ammonia,  light  and  heavy  oils,  and  Mr.  Davy  claims  to  be  able,  with  his  appam- 

tarry  products,  from  which  many  beautiful  tustomake  steel  with  80,000  pounds  ten^^le 

dyes  are  manufactured.    1'he  gas,  in  a  very  strength,  and  20  per  cent,  elougation ;  th.:t 

pure  state,  is  the  last  residual  product  passing  such  steel  will  not  cost  more  than  from  $20  to 

away.   It  can  be  used  for  heating  and  lighting.  $22  per  ton,  pig-iron  being  rated  at  $15;  and 

It  is  claimed  for  the  Simon-Carves  oven  that  that  the  cost  of  the  apparatns  for  prodncisc 

it  possesses  the  economical  advantages  of  all  one  ton  at  a  time,  will  be  only  $8,000.  ^ 
the  other  designs  of  ovens,  and  provides  a  more       In  the  Avesta  process,  which  is  described  T<y 

extensive  detail  than  any  other  apparatns  for  Prof.  Josef  von  Ehrenwerth  in  the  **0€ster- 

the  saving  of  all  available  by-products.   It  aims,  reichische  Zeitschrift ''  for  1884,  the  converter 

in  a  higher  degree  than  is  done  in  any  other  is  suspended  on  trunnions,  like  the  ordinary 

oven,  at  the  utilization  of  the  waste  products  Bessemer  converter,  but,  instead  of  the  expcc* 

and  nt  a  greater  yield  in  percentage  of  coke,  sive  hydraulic  machinery  used  in  turning,  it  i* 

and  is  extremely  expeditious.    It  consists  of  a  turned  by  one  man  by  means  of  a  crank.   Tl.e 
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converter  in  use  is  only  1*4 metre  high  and  one  prediotionB  that  tornadoes  wonld  occnr,  made 
metre  in  diameter.   The  holes  from  the  tayeres  m  April  and  Jane,  1884,  18  were  verified,  and 
cover  an  area  eqaal  to  that  of  a  circle  200  mil-  of  19  made  in  Jane  and  Jaly,  1885,  15  were 
limetres  in  diameter.    There  are  ninety  holes,  generally  verified.    In  all  cases  there   were 
from  about  8  to  d^  millimetres  in  diameter,  violent  storms,  either  tornadoes,  hurricanes,  or 
and  the  area  is  so  oalcalated  that  after  the  hail.  Many  predictions  may  seem  to  fail,  though 
bla<<t  has  passed  through  the  metal  there  is  they  are  really  fulfilled,  through  the  limited 
little  or  no  free  oxygen  left  in  the  escaping  extent  of  the  phenomenon,  which  in  a  treeless, 
g:ises.    The  charge  weighs  from  170  tb  765  thinly  settled  prairie  might  escape  observation, 
kilogrammes,  and  only  eight  tenths  per  cent,  of  Tiie  conditions  favorable  to  the  development 
70  per  cent  ferro*maoganese  is  used  to  recar-  of  a  tornado  are  positive  and  noticeable,  and 
bonize.    The  pressure  of  the  blast  is  1*04  kilo*  consist,  according  to  Lieut.  Finley,  generally 
grimmes  to  the  sqnare  centimetre.   The  bottom  in  a  departure  ol  from  15^  to  50°  from  nor« 
of  the  apparatus  is  forced  into  place  by  a  screw  mal  conditions  of  temperature,  accompanied 
arran^ment,  and  can  be  detached  and  replaced,  by  abnormal  conditions  of  hamidity,  pressure, 
Magnesite,  a  native  carbonate  of  magnesia,  wind-direction,  and  cloud  formation  and  move* 
is  being  introduced  into  England  as  an  ex-  ment.    A  remarkable  and  interesting  feature 
tremely  refractory  substance  for  lining  fur-  in  the  case  is  that  the  tornadoes  nearly  al- 
naces.    It  comes  from  Styria,  Austria,  where  ways  form  southeast  of  a  moving   center  of 
large  deposits  have  recently  been  discovered,  low  pressure,  and  their  tracks,  conform  close- 
It  is  chiefiy   employed,   after   being   dead-  ly  to  the  progressive  direction  of  the  main 
bnrned,  in  the  form  of  magnesia-stone  for  fur-  storm.    The  average  number  of  tornadoes  oo- 
n ace- bottoms.    Furnaces  lined  with  tiles  of  cnrring  yearly  in  the  region  east  of  the  Rocky 
this  Btooe  can  be  worked  three  turns  in  twenty-  mountains  is   more  than  a   hundred.     The 
foar  hours,  and  continuously  for  six  or  seven  number  in  1884  was  172.    Of  600  tornadoes 
months;  and  so  powerful  is  the  magnesite  which  are  recorded  as  having  occurred  be- 
that  iron  containing  as  much  as  8  per  cent,  of  tween  1794  and  1881,  804  moved  from  south- 
phosphorus  can  be  efifeotually  treated  in  such  west  to  northeast,  and  the  remainder,  with 
furnaces,  and  made  to  turn  out  a  material  very  few  exceptions,  kept  close  to  that  direc- 
eqaal  to  the  beat  Swedish  steel.  tion.    So  comparatively  certain  has  this  move- 
flCFBMUMiOGT*    Under  a  system  of  observa-  ment  been  found  to  be,  that  the  tornado-track 
tions  organized  by  Lieut.  John  P.  Finley,  of  the  can  be  escaped  by  running  southeast  from  its 
United  States  Signal  Service,  a  great  advance  center.    It  is  not  quite  so  safe  to  run  north- 
has  been  made  in  our  knowledge  of  the  char-  west,  on  account  of  the  northward  motion  of 
acter  and  movements  of  tornadoes,  and  it  has  many  of  the  storms.    The  average  width  of 
beconoe  possible  to  predict  ivitb  some  approach  the  storm-path  is  1,085  feet,  and  the  velocity 
to  accuracy,  a  few  hours  beforehand,  when  of  progression  is  80  miles  an  hour.    The  form 
any  region  in  the  settled  parts  of  the  coun-  of  the  cloud  is  nearly  always  ftmnel-shaped, 
try  is  about  to  be  visited  by  a  storm  of  this  varied  at  times  with  the  forms  of  the  hour- 
character.    Lieut.  Finley  adopted  the  practice,  glass,  cone,  and  inverted  fhnnel,  modifications 
whenever  a  tornado  occurred,  of  sending  to  which  are  caused  by  different  altitudes  and  ve- 
po^tmastera  or  other  officers,  to  be  given  to  locities  of  air-currents.    It  is  estimated  that 
competent  persons  who  would  supply  the  in-  in  the  center  of  the  funnel  the  air  sometimes 
formation  requested,  blanks,  with  questions  re-  attains  a  speed  of  2,000  miles  an  hour.    The 
Rpecting  the  prominent  features  of  the  phe-  whirling  movement  is  almost  invariably  in  an 
nomena,  and  the  more  important  circumstances  opposite  direction  from   that  taken  by  the 
attending  their  appearance.    The  Signal-Serv-  hands  of  a  clock.    Though  the  tornadoes  pur- 
ice  Office  has  now  upon  its  books  the  names  sue  a  course  parallel  to  that  of  the  storm- 
of  more  than  1,600  observers  east  of  the  Rooky  center,  by  the  side  of  which  they  are  formed, 
monntains,  the  most  of  them  in  the  States  they  are  developed  at  a  distance  of  several 
which  are  most  frequently  visited  by  destruc-  hundred  miles  from  it,  and  keep  at  that  dis- 
tive  tornadoes    Lieut.  Finley  has  divided  the  tance.    They  are  generally  formed  under  con- 
country  east  of  the  Rooky  mountains  into  ditions  of  partial  sunshine  and  cloudiness  and 
IH  distrieta,  for  which  he  makes  predictions  high  humidity. 

with  a  degree  of  accuracy  which  has  steadily  The  *' sun-glows,'*  or  ^^red  sunsets,"  which 

increased   ainoe  they   were  begun.     During  were  so  conspicuous  all  over  the  world  dur- 

l'<84,  of  8,228  predictions  unfavorable  to  tor-  ing   the  winter  of   1888-84,  have  recurred 

Hirjoes,   which   were  made  as  assurances  of  from  time  to  time  since  then,  with  various 

aaretj  to  the  people  of  the  several  districts,  degrees  of  intensity  and  persistence.     Prof. 

3.201  received  positive  verification.    A  more  Eiessling,  of  Hamburg,  has  made  a  series  of 

trying  test  is  that  of  actual  success  in  predict-  experiments  in  illustration  of  the  phenomena 

in;;  tomadoea,  and  in  this  certainty  is  lessened  by  the  Artificial  formation  of  all  manner  of  snn- 

t>7  the  fact  that  with  the  present  limited  re-  set  effects,  from  which  he  has  deduced  the 

sonrces  of  the  Signal  Service  the  reports  are  law  that  ^*  an  intense  purple  glow,  visible  over 

(if  fentive  or  wholly  wanting  from  sparsely  set-  a  considerable  area,  may  occur  when,  in  close 

tie  J  regions.    Lieut.  Finley  found  that  of  88  proximity  beneath  a  lofty  and  highly  attenu- 
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ated  haze,  there  is  formed  on  eztenave  atra-  fact  that  both  could  be  produced  by  a  safiieient 

turn  of  air  at  considerably  higher  tempera-  supply  of  extremely  fine  solid  or  liquid  du^t 

ture/^    His  paper  on  this  subject  contains  a  scattered  through  the  atmosphere  points  to 

series  of  comparisons  tending  to  show  that  the  the  same  conclusion,  and  tends  to  corroborate 

conditions  under  which  his  artificial  glows  were  the  theory  that  ascribes  them  to  the  Tolcanio 

produced  have  actually  existed  whenever  the  dust  of  Krakatoa.    The  objections  to  the  the- 

remarkable  sunset  efiects  have  made  them*  ory,  based  upon  the  quantity  of  dust  that  would 

selves  prominent.  be  required  to  j^rodnce  them,  and  the  difficuhj 

The  phenomenon  known  as  Bishop's  Ring,  of  conceiving  it  to  remain  afloat  00  long,  are 

which  was  first  noticed  in  the  latter  months  of  not  insurmountable.    Experiments  by  Tyndnll 

1868,  is  supposed  to  have  the  same  origin  as  suggest  that  the  quantity  of  dust  may  re&llj  Ito 

the  red  sun-glows  described  in  the  **  Annual  insignificant  in  proportion  to  the  raafls  of  tbe 

Cyclopaedia '^  for  1888.    It  may  be  described  atmosphere;  and,  given  dust  of  the  extreiLe 

as  a  corona  of  dusky,  coppery,  or  reddish  light  tenuity  that  volcanic  ashes  are  known  to  Ite, 

surrounding  the  sun  and  visible  at  noonday,  they  would  evidently  be  a  very  long  time  in 

The  circle  of  most  distinct  color  has  a  radius  settling.    The  action  of  these  particles  of  d\itu 

of  about  IS**,  and  incloses  a  brilliant  silvery  or  if  such  they  be,  would,  moreover,  be  re-eo- 

bluish  glow  close  around  the  solar  diak.    As  forced  by  the  office  they  are  known  to  perform 

described  by  Dr.  Kremser,  who  observed  it  of  serving  as  nuclei  for  the  condensation  of 

from  the  Schneekoppe,  in  Prusfda,  "  in  remark-  aqueous  vapor,  by  which  their  diiZraction-«f- 

able  completeness,*^  in  January,  1885,  the  space  fects  would  be  increaaed.    We  have,  therefore, 

for  about  10®  around  tbe  sun  was  of  a  brilliant  still  liberty  to  believe  that  the  intense  red  i»uD- 

white,  and  this  passed  through  yellow  and  yel-  sets  of  1888-'84  were  caused  primarily  by  the 

low-brown  into  the  copper-colored  ring,  6^®  injection  into  the  air  of  immenae  masses  of 

broad.    At  the  point  where  it  touched  the  dust  and  vapor  from  Krakatoa;    that  their 

horizon,  the  two  limbs  showed  different  tints,  gradual   dimmution   corresponded   with   tiie 

The  ring  was  plainly  to  be  seen  on  clear  days  slow  settling  down  of  tbe  partides ;  until,  at 

during  the  winter  of  1884-^85.  and  during  the  length,  the  brilliancy  of  the  display  baa  betn 

latter  months  of  1885 ;  but  tne  hazy  days  of  los^  and  the  moderate  residual  of  tbe  dusts  asd 

summer  are  not  favorable  to  its  visibility.    It  vapors,  produces  nothing  more  than  n  fainter 

is  best  seen  from  elevated  stations.    The  nu-  colored  ring  and  sunset  glows  that  are  visible 

merous  observations  of  the  phenomenon  in  only  under  especially  favorable  ciroamBtancrs. 
Europe  and  America  all  point  to  the  condu-       Tbe  United  8tates  Signal-Office  baa  compiKil 

sions  that  it  is  produced  in  the  upper  atmos-  a  series  of  charts  ahowing  the  relative  tre- 

aphere,  and  that  it  was  continuously  present  quency  of  storms  for  each  month  and  for  the 

above  the  cloudy  or  dusty  lower  air  over  a  year,  in  that  part  of  the  northern  hemispht^re 

lai^e  part  if  not  over  the  whole  of  the  earth  for  which  the  data  are  available.    They  are  tho 

throughout  1884  and  1885.    It  is  explained  as  results  of  observations  extending  throcgh  one 

a  relatively  simple  effect  of  diffraction,  of  the  hundred  and  thirty-four  months,  from  186S  to 

same  nature  as  that  which  is  seen  in  the  col-  1888.    For  the  whole  year,  the  region  where 

ored  rings  surrounding  a  light  looked  at  through  storms  occur  with  greatest  frequency  is  a  belt 

a  ftintly  frosted  glass.    Colored  coronal  rings  of  about  two  hundred  mUea  in  width,  exteotl- 

may  be  seen  also  around  a  light  when  look^  ing  from  the  head- waters  of  Red  river,  abtict 

at  through  a  glass  strewed  lightly  over  with  95  west  longitude,  eastward  through  tbe  Great 

spores  of  lycopodium.    Eiessling^s  experiments  Lakes  to  the  mouth  of  the  8t.  Lawrence,  abc>iiv 

with  thin  artificial  clouds,  through  which  the  70°  west  longitude.     Surrounding  this  is  a 

sun  appears  surrounded  with  coronal  rings,  are  more  extensive  region  where  the  number  id 

of  similar  character.    The  moon  is  often  sur-  storms,  though  not  so  large,  is  still  a  good  wh>- 

rounded  with  similar  rings  of  small  diameter,  over  the  average ;  and  again,  surrounding  thin 

probably  on  small  fioating  particles  of  ice.  latter,  is  a  still  wider  region,  stretching  from 

These  rings  are  different  from  halos,  which  are  IDS'"  west   longitude  eastward    through  the 

of  definite  and  much  larger  diameter,  and  are,  States  and  Canada,  and  through  the  AtlaD^> 

when  seen  around  the  moon,  generally  whitish ;  as  far  as  20°  west  longitude.    This  Is  one  of 

when  formed  around  the  sun,  visibly  colored  the  most  important  regions  of  the  globe  as  n'< 

with  red  inside.    The  first  recorded  observa-  gards  storms  or  cyclones.    Another  region  of 

tion  of  the  new  corona  was  made  by  the  Rev.  considerable  storm  frequency  extends  from  tijc 

Sereno  F.  Bishop,  after  whom  it  is  named,  at  south  of  Greenland,  throng  Iceland  and  Farcv, 

Honolulu,  Hawaii,  on  Sept  5,1888.    It  was  to  the  north  of  Sweden.    This  distribution  rrt^ 

first  seen  in  the  United  States  by  Prof.  John  vails  particularly  during  the  cold  montha,w I  en 

Le  Conte,  at  Berkeley,  Oal .,  on  the  24th  of  the  larger  number  of  storms  occur.    In  tb»^ 

November  of  the  same  year;  and  in  Europe  spring  and  summer  months  the  distribution  i^ 

on  the  days  following.    The  near  coincidence  materially  altered.    Thus,  in  April  the  re^i*c^ 

of  tliese  dates  of  observations  with  those  on  of  greater  frequency  extend  farther  south  Whnl 

which  the  red  sunsets  were  first  noticed  in  the  in  the  United  States  and  the  Atlanttc.    Ti  >^ 

Binie  re^oDs  suggests  a  community  of  origin  southing  of  the  tracks  of  the  oyolonea  is  ^ti  » 

for  the  two  phenomena;  and  the  recognized  more  distinctly  marked  in  Europe.   ItiatLo^n 
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in  Dr.  Neamayer's  (Hamburg)  "  Physical  At-  These  storms  the  Signal  Service  proposes  to  in* 

las  of  the  Atlantic  Ooean/^  prepared  in  1882,  vestigate  most  carefully,  particnlariy  since,  if 

that  most  of  the  storms  in  the  United  States  it  be  conolasively  shown  that  thunder-storms 

originate  west  of  the  Mississippi ;  that  many  of  occur  unaccompanied  by  any  rain,  a  contribu- 

t lie  Atlantic  btorms  have  their  origin  in  the  Gulf  tion  of  no  ordmary  importance  will  be  made 

of  St  Lawrence;  and  that  the  storms  of  north-  to  the  theory  of  the  phenomenon, 

western  Europe  chiefly  originate  in  mid-Atlantic  According  to  the  report  of  the  Meteorologi- 

and  to  the  southwest  of  Ireland.  The  centers  of  cal  Service  of  Canada  for  1884,  recent  invetiti- 

low  pressure  on  these  charts  also  point  to  a  gations  on  the  subject  of  the  climatic  rela- 

retardation  in  the  onward  course  of  storms  on  tions  of  Oanada  to  European  countries  show 

adTsncing  over  large  masses  of  land,  as  happens  that  the  Dominion  has  the  latitudes  of  Italy, 

when  storms  approach  the  south  of  Greenland,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  the  British  Islands, 

the  soutl)  of  the  British  Islands,  Denmark,  and  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  and  has  as  many 

the  Lofoden  Isles.    Of  all  storm-tracks  ap-  varieties  of  piimate  as  have  those  countries, 

proximately  known  in  the  northern  hemisphere  There  is  greater  cold  in  winter  in  many  of  the 

the  one  most  frequently  taken  is  that  by  the  latitudes  of  Canada  than  in  corresponding  lati- 

storms  of  the  United  States,  which  pursue  an  tudes  in  Europe,  but  the  summers  are  about 

easterly  course  through  the  Atlantic  toward  the  same.    The  most  southern  part  of  Canada 

Iceland  and  the  North  Cape.     Among  the  is  on  the  same  parallel  as  Rome,  Corsica,  and 

tracks  less  frequently  followed,  but  of  great  the  northern  part  of  Spain,  and  it  is  farther 

importance  commercially  and  otherwise,  are  south  than  France,  Lombardy,  Venice,  or  Gen- 

those  from  New  Orleans,  alons  the  east  coast  oa.    The  northern  shores  of  Lake  Huron  are 

of  the  United  States,  toward  Nova  Scotia;  in  the  latitude  of  central  France;  and  vasr. 

from  mid- Atlantic  to  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  territories  not  yet  surveyed  lie  south  of  the 

thence  through  Europe  to  the  northern  shore  parallel  of  those  shores,  where  the  climate  is 

of  the  Mediterranean.  cavorable  for  all  the  great  staples  of  the  teia- 

A  system  of  observations  for  determining  perate  sone. 

the  height  of  clouds  has  been  instituted  at  the  In  a  series  of  photographs  of  lightning- 

Upaala  Observatory,  Sweden.    Two  observers  flashes  exhibited  to  the  Berlin  Academy  by 

with  theodolites  select  as  nearly  an  identical  a  Dr.  Eayser,  the  lightning  is  shown  to  have 

point  in  the  cloud  as  they  can,  and  take  the  gone  very  often  from  one  point  to  several^ 

angle  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  mo-  and  presents  an  aspect,  but  in  an  inverse  sense, 

ment.    The  method  is  liable  to  serious  errors  like  that  of  a  river  with  numerous  tributaries, 

from  the  difficulty  of  hitting  upon  the  same  The  weak  flashes  did  not  so  branch  out.    In 

point  and  making  the  observations  simultane-  one  remarkable  effect  the  stem  consists  not 

oos,  which  have  to  be  allowed  for.    The  fol-  of  one  bright  line  only,  but  of  four  lines  parallel 

lowing  heights  have  been  arrived  at  for  the  throughout,  the  second  being  rather  a  band, 

several  kinds  of  clouds :  and  stratifled  transversely.    Dr.   Eayser  be- 

Btntos 625metr«i.  lieves  that  this  represents  an  oscillating  dis- 

Nimbas'(iower). .'...' .'.'....'..*.*.*  1,116      *•  charge,  like  those  which  may  sometimes  be 

Nixnbiu  (higher) J  top  *  1*690      "  observed  by  the  eye  in  violent  thunder-storms. 

Onmahu  and  enmoio-stnitiu. .  <  tose.'.  i!870      "  The  Exhibition  of  Instruments  of  the  Roynl 

-         ,^          ,                 i  ™«"-  ;»*?!      1  Meteorological  Society  for  1886  was  devoted 

Lower  ilto-eaQiiiloii 1.9dS       **  ^     j.u                '^^          m           x,'                  j              j 

Higher  mito-cQiniiiii*.  4,«4i      •»  to  the  exposition  of  sunshme  recorders  and 

cirn>-eiimi]lw &,&!*     **  golar  and    terrestrial    radiation   instruments. 

^^'"^ ^^     "  Theflrst  attempt  at  obtaining  an  instrumental 

The  aathors  point  out  that,  according  to  record  of  the  amount  of  sunshine  was  made 
their  observations,  there  are  seven  levels,  each  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Campbell,  of  Islay,  in  1853.  He 
one  occupied  by  a  different  species  of  cloud,  mounted  a  hollow  glass  sphere  filled  with 
viz.:  600,  1,100,  1,600,  2,000,  4,200-4,600,  acidulated  water,  in  the  center  of  a  cup  of 
5,800-6,600,  and  8,000-8,600  metres ;  and  these  mahogany,  so  arranged  that  the  sun's  rays 
levels  agree  with  those  deduced  by  M.  Vettin,  were  focussed  on  the  interior  of  the  cup  and 
of  Berlin,  from  a  different  mode  of  observation,  burned  it.  The  lines  of  burning,  therefore,  in- 
Mr.  H.  Allen  Hazen,  in  a  communication  to  dicated  the  existence  of  sunshine.  Solid  glass 
the  '*  American  Meteorological  Journal,"  on  spheres  have  been  substituted  for  hollow  ones, 
the  subject  of  thunder-storms,  predicates  that  and  cards  in  metal  frames  have  replaced  the 
they  may  be  divided  into  common  storms  with  wood ;  but  the  principle  of  the  instrument  has 
Dgbt  winds,  more  or  less  rain,  and  generally  not  essentially  changed.  Other  modes  of  rer 
not  very  heavy  thunder;  those  preceded  or  cording  sunshine  are  based  on  the  action  of 
attended  by  a  high  and  sudden  wind;  and  the  actinic  rays  of  the  spectrum.  Mr.  J.  W. 
those  that  may  be  termed  electric  storms,  Olark^s  radiant  energy  recorder  depends  upon 
mostly  experienced  in  the  West,  of  which  little  the  evaporation  of  water  in  vaato^  and  has  the 
has  been  written  or  is  known  up  to  the  present  advantage  that  its  indications  are  readily  ex- 
time.  As  to  this  third  class,  it  is  alleged  that  pressible  in  heat-units.  Its  simplest  form  may 
storms  occur  in  the  West  with  heavy  electric  be  represented  by  a  modification  of  Wollaston^s 
discharges,  and  more  or  leas  wind,  but  no  rain,  cryophorus,  in  which  the  bulb  containing  the 
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water  to  be  evaporated  is  blackened,  and  is 
tlien  exposed  to  the  sun,  while  the  rest  of  the 
apparatus  is  silvered  or  protected  by  bright 
sheets  of  tin.  At  sunset,  the  quantity  of  water 
which  has  distilled  over  can  be  read  off  on  the 
graduated  tube  by  which  the  vertical  tube  and 
lower  bulb  of  the  original  instrument  is  re- 
placed. 

METHODISrS*  General  Suarlcs.  —  The  fol- 
lowing are  general  summaries  of  the  Methodist 
churches  in  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries, compiled  from  their  several  statistical 
reports  for  1884: 


CHURCHES. 

1  B 

18,811 
4,045 

1,882 

2,000 

688 

40 

12,211 

6,809 

9,760 

8,760 

668 

40 

si 

I.    £PISOOPAL    MbthODUTS   UI  IHK 

United  States: 

Methodist  KplBcopal 

Methodist  Episcopal,  Soath 

African  Methodist  Episcopal 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zlon. 

Colored  Methodist  EplBcopal 

Union  American  Methodist  Epit- 
oopal 

1,T87JB» 
877,299 
891.044 
800,000 
125,000 

8.000 

W|»-a.  •••••••••••••■••••■•••.•• 

Total 

81,414 

81,818 

1,010 

815 

826 

168 

87 

88 

8.4^8,682 

U.  Kom-Epiboopal  MciHODun  or 
THv  Ukitkd  Btatm: 
Methodist  Protestant 

1,900 

867 

868 

87 

88 

•  • 

180.000 

American  Weslejran \ 

28.690 

Free  Methodist 

12,716 

Primltlye  Methodist 

8,716 

Independent  Methodist 

^144 

Congregational  Methodist 

80,000 

Total 

2,080 

1,768 
1,969 

196,168 

IIT.  Mrbodibtb  nv  Gawaoa  : 
The  Methodist  Ohnreh 

1,688 

168,808 

lY.  MnHODian  nr  Gevat  Bsit- 

AIN,  ANB  MiBSXOMB: 

British  Weslojan   Methodists  in 
Great  Britain 

British  Wealeyan   Methodists  In 
missions 

1,817 

865 

1,044 

815 

16 

415 

174 

14,188 

•  •  •  • 

15,988 
1,271 

•  •  •  • 

8,880 

1,909 

86,675 

445,688 

78,066 

Primitire  Methodists 

191,108 

New  Connection  Methodists 

Wesleran  Reform  Union 

United  Methodist  Free  Churches. 

Bible  Christians  (indading  Aus- 

tralU) ......T!7! 

88.819 

8,771 

88,469 

28,846 

Total 

8,987 

864,711 

Y.    WnUKTAX    ATFXLIATIffO    CoK- 

FSKBifoia : 

Irish  Wesleyan  Conference 

French  Weelevan  Conference.  

Aostralaslan  Conference 

South  African  Conference 

887 

81 

488 

183 

•  •  •  • 

127 
4,480 

•  •  •  • 

25,467 

8,026 

74391 

81.582 

Total 

984 

4.607 

188^96 

Grand  total  of  Methodlsto  and 
missions  in  16S4 

29,895 

76^7 

4,845,687 

•"**'*• 

I.  McCbtdlst  EptoMpil  Ckndu—The  following 
18  a  preDeral  snmraary  of  the  statistics  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Ohnrch,  as  they  were  re- 
7>orted  to  the  "  Fall  Conferences  "  of  1884  and 
the  **  Spring  Conferences  "  of  1885 : 

Nnmber  of  conferences  and  missions,  116; 
number  of  traveling  preachers,  11.676,  of  whom 
9,122  are  returned  as  "  effective,"  1,041  as  "  ra- 
pemamerary,"  and  1,518  as  "  superannuated  " ; 
of  preachers  on  trial,  1,849 ;  of  local  preachers, 
12,897;  of  members  in  society,  1,659,816;  of 
probationers,  196,028;  total  members  and  pro- 
bationers, 1,855,844 ;  nnmber  of  baptisms,  62,- 


848  of  children  and  78,766  of  adoHa ;  number 
of  churches,  19,884,  having  a  probable  value 
of  $74,883,142 ;  of  parsonages,  6,918,  bavio^' 
a  probable  value  of  $10,600,612;  nnmber  of 
Sunday  schools,  22,246,  with  241,859  officer 
and  teachers,  and  1,786,919  pnpils.  Amount  ot 
conference  collections :  For  mianons,  $654.- 
653 ;  for  Woman^s  Foreign  Missionary  Society, 
$183,867 ;  for  Woman^s  Home  Mi8sl<mary  So- 
ciety,  $8,085 ;  for  church  extension,  $116,785 ; 
for  the  Freedmen^s  Aid  Society,  $70,500 ;  for 
education,  $180,296;  for  the  American  Bible 
Society,  $29,511 ;  amount  contributed  for  min- 
isterial support,  $7,792,407;  for  ooDferenoe 
claimants,  $180, 886 ;  amount  paid  forchurch- 
buUding  and  improvements,  $4,181,831  ; 
amount  paid  on  old  indebtednesa  on  church 
property,  $1,159,948. 

The  two  "  Book  Concerns,"  or  publishing- 
houses— the  one  in  New  York,  and  the  West- 
em  Book  Concern  at  Cincinnati — returned  in 
their  reports,  made  in  February,  1885,  a  com- 
bined net  capital  of  $1,748,912 ;  profits  for  the 
fiscal  year,  $181,461 ;  and  total  sales  for  the 
year,  $1,701,027. 

The  educational  institutions  under  the  etre 
of  the  Church  or  its  conferences  and  benevo- 
lent societies,  include  10  theological  instito- 
tions ;  45  colleges  and  universities;  61  classical 
seminaries ;  8  female  coUeges  and  seminaries : 
and  19  foreign  mission  schools.  They  return 
in  all,  $7,584,640  of  real  estate,  $7,081,176  of 
endowment  funds,  $592,474  of  indebtedness, 
1,405  teachers,  28,591  students  for  the  year, 
and  418,906  students  from  the  beginning. 

Church  Extennon. — The  Greneral  Committee 
of  Church  Extension  met  in  Philadelphia,  Nov. 
12.  The  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Church 
Fxtension  reported  that  his  receipts  for  the 
year  had  been,  on  general  account,  including 
the  balHoce  from  the  previous  year,  $171,745 ; 
on  the  loan-fund  account,  $114,482 ;  and  th&t 
his  disbursements  had  been,  on  the  general 
account,  $181,846;  and  on  the  loan-fiuid  ac- 
count, $105,100.  The  board  had  aided,  by 
donations  or  loans,  or  both,  494  churches  with 
$76,275,  and  had  on  hand  applications  asking 
for  $87,150.  The  estimates  adopted  for  the 
ensuing  year  contemplate  the  collection  and 
application  of  $180,000. 

FreedmerCi  Aid  Society,  —  The  eighteenth 
anniversary  of  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society 
was  held  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Nov.  6. 
The  treasurer  reported  that  his  total  receipts 
for  the  year  had  been  $148,752,  and  his  ex- 
penditures $174,752.  The  excess  of  $81,0410 
in  expenditures  had  been  occasioned  mainly 
by  the  purchase  of  grounds  for  the  university 
at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Twenty-two  schools 
had  been  maintained  among  the  colored  peo- 

?le,  and  eighteen  schools  among  the  whit^. 
'hese  schools  returned  in  all,  167  teachers  and 
5,952  pupils,  of  whom  4,248  were  oolored  and 
1,709  white. 

Biblical  classes  were  conducted  in  all  the 
colleges  of  the  society.    Two  new  buildings 
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had  been  oompleted  for  the  school  at  Winsted, 
on  Bajon  Teche,  La. ;  a  second  bnilding  was 
in  ooane  of  conatraotion  for  the  Gammon 
8cbool  of  Theology,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  and  a  con- 
tract had  been  let  for  a  new  college  bnilding  in 
Jjlew  Orleans,  La.  The  Gammon  Theolo^oal 
Sohool  retnmed  40  candidates  for  the  mmis- 
irj  as  in  its  classes.  Meharry  Medical  Ck>Uege 
had  graduated  more  than  60  physicians,  and 
had  41  undergraduates  in  attendance.  The 
indastrial  departments  of  the  schools  had 
proved  very  useful.  In  aiding  schools  among 
the  whites,  the  policy  had  been  pursued  of  sua- 
taming  central  universities  at  little  Rook,  Ark., 
and  Chattanooga.  Tenn.,  and  establishing  semi- 
naries at  other  places  to  be  feeders  to  them. 

Mimionary  Society. — ^The  General  Mission- 
ary Committee  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Ohorch  met  in  New  York  city,  Not.  5.  The 
bishops  presided  by  turns  over  the  several  ses- 
sions of  the  body.  The  Treasurer  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  reported  that  his  receipts  for 
the  year  had  been  $825,828,  and  his  eiq^ndi- 
tares  $867,518,  leaving  the  treasury  in  debt 
$40,685.  Appropriations  were  made  as  follows 
for  the  missionary  work  of  the  Church  during 
the  ensuing  year. 

L  Fosneir  Husioiri : 

I.  AlHes $7,000 

1  SoBth  AmerlM 88,075 

«.  China. W,774 

4.  QermanT  sq4  tSwltieriAsd 94,000 

5.  BcandioaTte 61,704 

&  India 88,700 

7.  Bolnrfn  and  Turkey 14,100 

Mtoly. 20,780 

9.1lexIoo 48,083 

10.  Japui  and  Tokio  UnlTonUy 64,800 

U.  Oona »4lll 

Total  Ibr  IbreU^a  inlaslona»  bealdM  $9,000 
appropriated  oondltlonally $4^,798 

n.  Mmiom  nr  tbb   UKTtBD  BrATia,  nor  nr 
Amwdal  Ooyrm9MHcm%  to  bs  aoiiijnstKBBD 

AM  FOBdOH  Mi8ST0!IB: 

Irtona,  the  Black  UtUa,  Indian  Terrltorr,  Mod- 
taaa.  VeTada,  New  Mflxtoo,  North  Dakota, 
Utah,  and  Seandlnarlan  work $T8;W0 

HI.  Domana  Mumiomb  : 

1.  Wetah $900 

1  BcaodtaiaTian 81,800 

S-QennaB. 4d,700 

IFrench 1,800 

GiChlneae 1^300 

1  Amerleaa  Indian fii960 

7.  Bohemian. 8,S0O 

&  SngUah-apeaking 908,660 

Total  doniMtio  mlaaiona $808,100 

IT.  If  noKLLAirnoira  AppaoPHunoss $88,010 

for  liquidation  of  debt 90,885 

Total  of  appmpriatioBa  ibr  foreign  and  do- 
meatte  miaalona,  eto. $1,000,000 

The  following  are  summaries  of  the  statisti- 
cal reports  of  the  misaons  for  1884,  the  latest 
date  to  which  the  reports  have  heen  made  up : 

Foreign  Mimone. — Number  of  missionaries 
aad  assistant  missionaries,  858 ;  of  missionaries 
of  the  Woman^s  Foreign  Missionary  Society, 
47,  who  employ  828  native  women ;  of  native 
preachers  and  teachers,  1,805 ;  of  foreign  teach- 
en,  27;  of  other  helpers,  199;  of  members, 
34,442,  with  11,966  probationers  and  45,636 
adherents ;  of  baptisms  during'  the  year,  1,303 


of  adnlta  and  2,028  of  children ;  of  day  schools, 
529,  with  16,868  pupils;  of  Sunday  schools, 
1,858,  with  62,810  pupils;  of  high  schools,  15, 
with  75  teachers  and  1,019  pupils;  of  theo- 
logical seminaries,  7,  with  19  teachers  and  86 
students. 

DofMiHe  MiinoM. — Number  of  missionaries 
and  asststants,  207,  with  8  Chinese  and  Indian 
preachers;  of  local  preachers,  84,  with  81 
teachers  and  16  other  helpers;  of  members, 
10,208,  with  1,509  probationers  and  2,881  at- 
tendants on  worship;  of  baptisms,  422  of 
adults  and  572  of  children ;  of  day  schools,  81, 
with  1,944  pupils;  of  Sunday  schools,  811, 
with  14,101  pupila. 

IL  MalhadM  Eplaeapal  ChuA,  8#ith.^The  f ol- 
lowing  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the 
Meth^ist  Episcopal  Ohurch,  South,  by  con- 
ferences, as  they  are  given  in  the  **  Annual  Min- 
ntea,"  published  in  May,  1885 : 
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Ark&oaas 

Baltimore 

Oolmnbta. 

Denver 

EaatTaxaa 

Fkiilda. 

OermanMlaalon.... 

Hokton 

IlUnola 

Indian  Mlaalon 

Kentucky , 

IJtUeBock. 

LoaAnfalca , 

Loulalana , 

LoaiaTltlo 

Mempbto 

Mlaalaalppt 

Htaaoim 

Montana 

North  Alabama 

North  Carullna 

North  Oeofgla. 

North  Mlaafsalppl.. 

North  Tezaa 

North  weat  Tezaa. . . 

Padflo 

Sooth  Carolina 

Sooth  Qeorvia 

Sonthweat  Mlaaoorl 

St  LouU 

Tenneaaoe , 

Texaa. 

VirglDla. 

Western  

Western  VlrglDla. . . 

West  Texas 

White  RlTor. , 

China  Mlsiton  

Brazilian  MlsKfon... 
Mexican  Mlaaion. . . , 
Bishops 

Total 


4,819 


100 

186 

84.465 

88 

226 

17,807 

196 

111 

88,866 

88 

81 

1,469 

8« 

19 

997 

79 

186 

16,848 

89 

194 

12,6$8 

98 

18 

1,819 

187 

811 

4^6T9 

4T 

41 

^026 

46 

121 

7,260 

117 

95 

82,958 

100 

176 

19,586 

98 

17 

1,177 

88 

79 

15,459 

108 

186 

88,148 

141 

251 

8^567 

198 

141 

86^799 

188 

140 

26,688 

9 

6 

262 

189 

874 

41.881 

925 

240 

7^585 

286 

411 

71,628 

141 

157 

82,091 

184 

258 

80,495 

108 

285 

98,7n 

71 

41 

4,4n 

184 

185 

62,697 

146 

804 

8^889 

116 

151 

91,671 

74 

95 

12,604 

904 

818 

48,086 

85 

115 

12,694 

921 

141 

$9,194 

28 

88 

9,917 

72 

119 

17.960 

111 

109 

10,414 

78 

108 

16,160 

94 

96 

218 

5 

4 

140 

18 

82 

2,647 

5 

•  • 

6 

^8B8 


r 


I 


941,897 


The  ^^ total  members"  includes  the  proba- 
tioners. Under  the  same  heading  are  indqded 
925,290  white  members,  504  colored  members, 
and  5,856  Indian  members.  Number  of  bap- 
tisms during  the  year,  80,624  of  infants,  and 
50,567  of  adults ;  number  of  Sunday  schools, 
10,268,  with  67,869  teachers  and  580,585  pu- 
pils. Amount  of  collections:  for  conference 
claimants,  $86,677;  for  missions,  $245,722. 
The  increase  of  members  in  this  Ohurch  from 
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1881  to  1885  has  been  180,000.  The  increase 
for  1885  is  estimated  at  50,000. 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Missions  for 
the  year  ending  March  81,  1885,  were  $191,- 
600 ;  the  addition  to  this  of  the  snm  of  $88,063 
paid  in  the  several  conferences  for  domestic 
missions  gives  the  total  mission  income  of  the 
Church  as  $274,668.  The  board  conducts  for- 
eign missions,  or  missions  among  foreign  pop- 
ulations in  China,  among  the  Indians,  among 
German  settlers  in  the  United  States  on  the 
Mexican  border,  in  central  Mexico,  and  in 
Brazil ;  and  domestic  missions  in  Florida,  the 
Rocky  mountain  region,  Montana,  northwest 
Texas,  Oregon,  and  California.  The  missions 
of  the  former  class  return  48  missionaries,  17 
missionaries  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, 79  native  preachers,  185  other  native  help- 
ers, and  11,748  members;  the  domestic  mis- 
sions return  124  missionaries,  05  local  preach- 
ers, and  52,598  members.  In  all  the  missions 
are  returned  281  Sunday  schools,  with  10,886 
pupils;  126  churches,  valued  at  $199,228;  16 
boys'  schools,  with  1^878  pupils ;  16  girls' 
schools,  with  869  pupils;  a  total  of  mission 
property  valued  at  $457,965  ;  28  self-support- 
ing churches ;  and  collections  of  $18,946.  The 
Board  of  Missions,  at  its  annual  meeting,  fol- 
lowing the  action  of  the  General  Conference, 
recommended  the  erection  of  the  Central  Mexi- 
can Mission  and  the  Mexican  Border  Mission 
into  annual  conferences. 

MethedlBts  tai  Great  Britali^The  following  ta- 
ble exhibits  the  number  of  meihbers  in  the 
several  Methodist  churches  of  Great  Britain  as 
returned  in  the  statistical  reports  for  1885 : 

WeBleytnt 418,968 

FrtmitlTe  Methodists 192,889 

United  Methodist  Free  Churches 76.86S 

Methodist  New  Oooneotion 89.827 

Bible  Christians 86,860 

'Wesleyansof  Ireland 84,971 

Total 768,594 

The  aggregate  increase  for  the  year  was  5,041. 
Weileyan  Methodist  Connection  {in  Oreat 
Britain),  —  The  following  is  the  '*  General 
View "  of  the  statistics  of  the  British  and 
affiliated  conferences,  as  published  with  the 
*^  minutes  "  of  the  Conference  of  1885. 
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I.  In  Great  Briton 

II.  In  Ireland  and  Irish 

Missions 

III.  In  Foreign  Missions.. 

lY .  French  Conference  . . . 

v.  8.  African  ConD»rence. 

VI.  W.  Indian  Conference. 


Total. 


1 

t 

1 

i 

1 

8 

1 

<5 

418,168 

80,861 

1,588 

70 

84.971 
89.188 
1,708 
22,816 
43,817 

8A8 

4,218 

94 

8,886 

1,807 

178 
808 

28* 
102 

67 

19 

106 

8 

55 
13 

685,108 

46,678 

8,162 

270 

0  . 

i 


288 

44 

7 
4 


*  The  French  ministers  who  are  employed  in  the  Channel 
Islands  district  are  not  included  in  these  retoras. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionary Society  was  held  in  London,  in  May. 
Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler,  M.  P.,  presided.  The  total 
income  of  the  society  for  the  year  had  been 
£146,308,  and  the  expenditures  £146,289.    The 


summary  of  the  oondition  of  the  misaons  u 
presented  in  the  report-  of  the  committee  in 
Europe,  India,  China,  West  Africa,  the  Tru»- 
vaal,  British  Honduras,  and  the  Bahamas,  is  as 
follows:  Number  of  central  or  principal  sta- 
tions, 285;  of  chapels  and  other  preacbiiig- 
places,  1,210 ;  of  missionaries  and  assistant  mis- 
sionaries, 287 ;  of  other  paid  agents  (catecbists, 
interpreters,  day-school  teachers,  etc.)*  1,543; 
of  unpaid  agents  (local  preachers  and  Sunday- 
school  teachers),  8,279;  of  church  -  members, 
29,091 ;  of  persons  on  trial  for  church-man- 
bership,  4,208 ;  of  pupils,  54,678. 

The  Wesleyan  Conference  met  in  its  one 
hundred  and  forty-second  session  at  Newcas- 
tle, July  21.  The  Rev.  Richard  Roberts  v&s 
chosen  president.  Among  the  topics  of  coo- 
nectional  polity  that  were  considered  was  a 
sdieme  for  the  establishment  of  a  missiim,  to 
be  called  ^*the  London  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Mission,'^  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  gos- 
pel '*  to  such  regions  of  London,  and  especially 
of  central  London,  as  are  most  spiritually  des- 
titute and  degraded,"  toward  which  it  was  de- 
cided to  institute  a  fund  of  £50,000.  The  sev- 
eral district  committees  were  advised  to  ar- 
range for  the  promotion  of  evangelization  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  oollectioo 
of  information  as  to  the  present  condition  of 
Wesleyan  Methodism  in  the  villages,  and  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  means  to  be  employed  for 
improving  it,  and  to  inquire  wliat  provision 
was  being  made  by  other  Methodist  bodies.  A 
proposition  for  a  modification  of  the  manner 
of  appointing  chairmen  of  districts,  in  which 
was  included  the  feature  of  designating  in  cer- 
tain cases  as  chmrmen.  for  a  term  of  years, 
special  ministers,  who  snail  be  separated  from 
circuit  work,  was  continued  in  the  hands  of  a 
committee  for  another  yearns  consideration. 
The  case  was  presented  of  a  woman  whose 
name  had  been  for  several  years  enrolled  in  the 
list  of  local  preachers  in  one  of  the  districts; 
the  Conference  declined  to  make  inquiry  into 
it ;  but  afterward  explained  its  action  in  a  reso- 
lution afSrming  that  its  course  in  the  partico- 
lar  case  was  due  to  special  circumstances,  and 
did  not  imply  any  departure  from  existing  rules 
and  usages.  A  petition  was  adopted  for  pres- 
entation to  the  House  of  Commons,  deploring 
the  existing  law  for  the  protection  of  youog 
girls,  ^^  which  now  practically  ceases  at  the  sge 
of  thirteen  years,''  and  asking  that  the  age  of 
consent  he  fixed  at  eighteen  years;  that  tlie 
right  to  enter  suspected  places,  provided  for  in 
the  bill  then  before  the  House,  be  enacted,  and 
that  the  clauses  relating  to  procuration  shall 
not  contain  any  provisions  exempting  any  per- 
sons from  their  operation.  Sanction  was  given 
to  a  proposition  for  distributing,  through  the 
Sunday  schools,  cards  warning  parents  and 
young  girls  against  the  wiles  of  evil  and  design- 
ing persons.  A  petition  was  adopted  invitini; 
the  attention  of  the  Parliament  to  the  bill  then 
before  it,- to  promote  the  better  housing  of  the 
working-cla^es  in  England,  as  a  measure  con- 
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templating  an  object  haying  a  more  direct  bear-  IV.  Vnitod  Mettodlst  Free  ChnreheSt — ^The  fol- 
iDg  apon  the  moral  and  social  well-being  of  the  lowing  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  this 
population  of  the  ooantr/  than  almost  any  body  as  they  were  reported  to  the  Annual  As- 
other  which  might  claim  attention.  A  minute  sembly  in  July :  Number  of  circuits,  221  home 
was  passed,  declaring  the  use  of  the  trust  prop-  and  68  foreign ;  of  itinerant  ministers,  882 ; 
erty  of  the  Connection  for  political  meetings  of  supernumeraries,  87 ;  of  leaders,  8,812 ;  of 
not  contemplated  by  the  provisions  of  any  of  preaoners,  4,078;  of  members,  71,885 ;  of  mem- 
the  trust  deeds  to  be  unlawful ;  and  expressing  bers  on  trial,  8,268 ;  of  chapels,  1,868 ;  of 
the  conviction  that  any  such  use  of  the  prem-  preaching-rooms.  195;  of  Sunday  schools,  1,858, 
ises  would  be  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  with  26,984  teachers  and  196,706  pupils, 
of  the  societies.  The  annual  meeting  in  behalf  of  the  home 

III.  Priidttfe  Kslhodlit  Chnchr— The  follow-  and  foreign  missions  of  the  United  Methodist 

ing  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  this  Ohuroh  Free  Ohurchea  was  held  April  27.   The  receipts 

as  they  were  reported  to  the  Oonferenoe  in  of  the  Missionary  Committee  had  been  £18,- 

Jaoe:'Numberof  traveling  preachers,  1,042;  of  808,  and  the  expenditures  £18,798.    Reports 

local  preachers,  15,785 ;  of  leaders,  10,658 ;  of  were  made  of  the  progress  of  the  missions  m 

members,  192,389.     The  number  of  Sunday  £ast  Africa  (Zanzibar  coast),  where  land  had 

schools  in  the  home  districts  was  returned  as  been  secured  for  the  extension  of  the  mission 

8,748,  with  57,991  teachers  and  880,815  schol-  into  the  Galla  country,  Sierra  Leone,  China, 

ars.    In  connection  with  the  home  missions  Jamaica,  and  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 

there  were  returned  162  chapek,  with  17,074  The  twenty-ninth  annual  assembly  of  the 

lettable  aittings  and  11,082  free  sittings.  United  Methoidist  Free  Churches  met  at  Not- 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Primitive  Meth-  tingham,  July  14.  The  Rev.  Alfred  Jones  was 
odist  Missionary  Society  was  held  May  19.  The  chosen  president.  The  Committee  of  the  Cpm- 
gross  income  for  the  year  for  home  and  colo-  memorative  fund,  which  had  been  instituted  as 
nial  work  had  been  £18,700.  In  the  United  a  memorial  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
Kingdom  the  society  had  employed  67  mis-  the  union  of  the  Wesley  an  Methodist  Associa- 
sionaries  at  58  stations,  in  connection  with  tion  and  the  Wesleyan  Reformers  into  the  pres- 
whioh  6,895  members  were  enrolled.  The  colo-  ent  organization,  reported  that  a  total  sum  of 
nial  districts  returned  an  increase  of  700  mem-  £82,298  had  been  contributed  to  its  purposes, 
bers.  Favorable  reports  were  made  of  the  The  Committee  of  the  Chapel  Relief  fund  re- 
missions in  Fernando  Po  and  in  South  Africa,  ported  that  it  had  assisted  in  the  building  or 

The  sixty-sixth  annual  conference  of  the  enlargement  of  98  chapels,  15  schools,  and  8 
Primitive  Methodist  Connection  met  at  Read-  ministers*  homes,  at  a  cost  of  £46,767.  The 
ing,  June  10.  The  Rev.  R.  Fen  wick  was  chosen  book-room  returned  sales  to  the  amount  of 
prendent.  The  Missionary  Committee  re-  £5,488.  The  Children's  fund  returned  an  in- 
ported  the  receipt  during  the  year  of  £18,700  come  of  £2,620.  The  Conference,  by  resolu- 
to  the  general  fund  and  £1.908  to  the  African  tion,  affirmed  that  co-operation  was  desirable 
fbnd,  l^des  the  amount  that  had  been  con-  with  the  different  Methodist  bodies  in  relation 
tribnted  toward  the  extinction  of  the  debt —  to  evangelistic  enterprises  and  the  extenmon 
a  measure  which  had  been  carried  to  success,  and  consolidation  of  Methodist  spiritual  life. 
Report  was  made  of  interference  with  the  mis-  ¥.  Methodist  New  Cauectlon. — The  Conference 
sions  in  West  Africa  by  the  Spanish  author!-  of  the  Methodist  New  Connection  met  in  Man- 
ties,  and  measures  were  taken  to  make  repre-  Chester,  June  15.  The  Rev.  A.  McCurdy  was 
sentations  to  the  Government  on  the  subject,  chosen  president.  The  numerical  returns 
A  committee  which  was  appointed  to  consider  showed  a  decrease  of  60  members,  but  an  in- 
the  subject  of  extending  the  missions  of  the  crease  of  211  in  the  number  of  probationers. 
Connection  reported,  recommending  the  open-  The  Chapel  Fand  Committee  reported  the  ex- 
ing  of  new  missions  to  the  heathen,  mention-  penditure  during  the  year  of  more  than  £26,- 
ing  Onobo  and  the  Congo  as  suitable  places,  000 ;  the  home  missions  returned  an  increase 
and  aavising  inquiry  respecting  the  establish-  of  82  members.  The  Paternal  (or  Children's) 
ment  of  a  new  station  in  South  Africa.  Re-  fund  returned  a  large  capital,  with  a  slight  in- 
ports  were  made  of  the  condition  of  the  book-  crease  of  balance  in  hand,  while  810  children 
room ;  the  superannuated  preachers',  widows',  had  claims  upon  it.  The  Missionary  Com- 
and  orphans'  fund ;  the  chapel  fund ;  the  Con-  mittee  returned  an  income  of  £6,782,  and  an 
nectional  Insurance  Company ;  and  the*Metro-  expenditure,  in  Ent^land,  Ireland,  Australia, 
politan  Chapel  fand.  On  the  subject  of  letting  and  China,  direct  from  the  fund,  of  £6,652 ; 
chapels  and  school-rooms  for  political  meet-  besides  which  moneys  had  been  raised  and 
ings,  the  Conference  decided  that,  under  cer-  spent  locally  on  all  the  mission-stations.  The 
tain  restrictions,  school-rooms,  but  not  chapels.  Conference  resolved  to  make  an  effort  to  ex- 
could  be  used  for  such  purposes.  A  resolution  tinguisb  the  debt  of  £2,957  standing  against 
of  sympathy  with  Mr.  Gladstone  was  passed,  the  Missionary  Society, 
in  which  his  action  in  preventing  war  with  TL  Weiteyaa  Chvch  la  Seatli  Africa. — The  Con- 
Russia  was  especiaUy  referred  to.  A  petition  ference  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  in 
to  Parliament  in  favor  of  the  Sanday  Closing  South  Africa  met  in  it^  third  annual  session  at 
Bill  was  adopted.  Durban,  Natal,  April  14.    The  Rev.  R.  Ridgill 
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wag  appointed  president.  From  the  statistieal  lEUCO,  a  confederated  repoblio  of  North 
report  it  appeared  that  there  were  now  within  America;  area,  748,144  square  miles;  popula- 
the  Conference  886  chapels,  901  preaching-  tion  in  1888,  10,025,649.  (For  details,  see  the 
places,  106  European  and  80  native  ministers,  '*  Annual  Cyolopffidia  "  for  1882  and  1884.) 
86  interpreters,  etc.;  1,836  local  preachers,  et&ftnmmL — The  President  is  Don  Porfirio 
1,982  class-leaders,  and  8,942  English  and  18,-  Diaz,  elected  for  four  years,  beginning  Dec  1, 
874  native  members,  or  22,816  members  in  all,  1884.  His  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  foUow- 
with  8,886  on  trial.  The  increase  in  the  num-  ing  ministers:  Foreign  Relations,  Sefior  Igna- 
ber  of  members  was  828,  of  which  the  increase  cio  Mariscal ;  War,  Gen.  Pedro  Hinojosa;  Pob- 
of  English  members  was  the  largest  ever  re-  lie  Works,  Gen.  Paoheoo;  Justice,  Beflor  Joa- 
corded  in  the  country.  The  year  had  been  a  qniuBaranda;  Finance.  Sefior  Manuel  Dublsn; 
very  trying  one  for  work  among  the  natives,  Interior,  Sefior  Manuel  Romero  Rubio.  The 
and  more  than  a  thousand  members  of  that  Minister  to  the  United  States  is  Sefior  M.  Bo- 
class  bad  been  lost  by  migration.  The  educa-  mero ;  the  United  States  Minister  to  Mexico  is 
tional  report  showed  that  there  were  now  18  Gen.  Jackson ;  the  Mexican  Consnl-General  in 
English  and  250  native  day  schools,  with  408  New  York  is  Sefior  J.  K.  Navarro, 
teachers  and  14,862  pupils,  of  whom  all  but  Sanitary. — In  November  President  Diaz,  ao- 
704  Europeans  are  natives,  and  an  average  at-  companied  by  the  Ministers  of  the  Treasary, 
tendance  of  10,679.  The  number  of  Sunday  Public  Works,  and  Interior,  made  a  visit  of  in- 
schools  was  98  English  and  180  native,  having  spection  along  the  route  of  the  proposed  sewer 
18,180  pupils,  of  whom  7,419  were  European  for  draining  the  valley  of  Mexico.  The  plans 
and  10,761  native.  The  Conference  had  a  su-  involve  the  construction  of  a  canal  from  Lake 
pemumerary  ministers'  fund  of  £800,  a  con-  Teccuco  to  Lake  Zumpango;  then  the  water 
tingent  fund  of  £128,  and  a  children's  fund  of  is  to  pass  through  a  tunnel  five  and  a  half 
£8,207.  The  subjects  were  considered  of  es-  miles  long.  The  estimated  expense  of  the 
tablishing  a  South  African  Wesleyan  Mission-  work  is  $4,000,000. 

ary  Society,  and  a  mission  press  and  eonneo-  FkuoMS. — ^In  June,  1885,  the  entire  natlonsl 

tional  book-room.   Both  sehemes  were  referred  debt  of  Mexico,  so  far  as  recognised,  was  $125,- 

to  committees  for  consideration  during  the  000,000,  involving  an  annual  interest  charge  of 

year.    The  Church  is  represented  by  the  news-  $4,600,000.    The  financial  embarrassment  of 

paper,  *^  The  South  African  Methodist"  the  Government  had  been  growing  steadily 

VIL  West  Indiaa  Wcdeyai  emknmtit, — The  worse;  hence  the  President  and  his  Cabinet 

first  meeting  of  the  West  Indian  General  Con-  resolved  on  applying  a  remedy  whieh,  though 

ference  of  the  Wesleyan  Church  was  held  in  severe,  it  was  hoped  would  give  the  Govem- 

Bridgetown,  Barbadoes,  beginning  March  19.  ment  a  chance  to  recover  from  its  pecuniary 

The  attention  of  the  Conference  was  given  to  distress.    By  oflScial  decree  of  the  President  it 

the  scheme  for  establishing  the  Coke  Memorial  was  announced,  on  June  22,  that  from  the  date 

College  in  Antigua,  and  to  the  adoption  of  of  the  law  all  taxes  in  force  should  be  paid  in 

plans  for  observing  the  centenary  of  West  In-  oash  or  notes  of  the  National  Bank  of  Mexico, 

dian  Methodism  in  1886.    A  memorial  volume  and  that  custom-honse  certificates  were  no 

is  to  be  published  on  the  occasion,  to  contain  longer  receivable.    The  second  article  of  the 

biographical  sketches  of  the  men  who  helped  decree  provided  that,  for  the  purpose  of  with- 

build  up  the  church.    The  General  Conference,  drawing  i^om  circulation  notes  and  bills  oon- 

which  IS  to  meet  once  in  three  years,  is  com-  Btitnting  the  floating  debt,  and  to  cover  pend- 

posed  of  two  annual  conferences,  the  Eastern  ing  obligations,  the  Federal  Treasury  should 

and  the  Western,  each  of  which  has  its  news-  issue  treasury  bonds  of  the  value  of  $26,000,000 

paper  organ«  at  6  per  cent.,  payable  in  twenty>tive  years. 

¥IIL  Tke  Wcfltoyn  Chwd  la  Tiaga. — ^A  seces-  Provision  was  made  for  the  issue  of  suitable 

sion  has  taken  place  in  the  Australasian  Wes-  bonds  with  fifty-two  semi  -  annual  coupons, 

leyan  Methodist  Church,  through  the  with-  tiiese  bonds  to  be  made  payable  to  bearer,  the 

drawal  of  the  great  mass  of  the  church  in  National  Bank  of  Mexico  to  undertake  payment 

Tonga,  or  the  Friendly  Islands,  from  the  An-  of  the  interest  on  the  new  bonds  and  their  re- 

nual  Conference  to  which  they  were  attached,  demption,  the  commission  to  be  paid  the  bank 

and  the  erection  of  an  independent  church,  to  be  arranged  hereafter.    The  decree  con- 

The  trouble  began  in  1881,  when  a  popular  tained  ^e  following  passage : 

missionary  was  recalled  by  the  Conference  an-  it  has  been  teen  by  the  President  that  the  probable 

tnonties,  and  a  district  chairman  was  removed  income  of  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  would  not  meet  the 

from  his  position.     The  revolt  was  led  by  the  expends  fixed  by  the  recent  budget,  and  in  order 

King,  and  has  resulted  in  the  secession  of  about  equitably  to  apportion  the  necessary  rrtrwichinent, 

«o  change  is  intended,  either  in  creed  or  pol-  cent. :  on  salaries  of  from  $l,000  to  f2,ooo,  16  percent ; 

ity,  but  the  churches  will  simply  form  an  inde-  on  salaries  of  from  $2,000  to  $6,000,  80  per  cent ;  on 

pendent  Conference.    It  is  said,  however,  on  MJ*rie«  of  from  $6,000  to  $16,000,  86  per  cent ;  on 

the  authority  of  the  "  Fiji  Times,"  that  perse-  "i*"®'  ,°^«'.  •l^WW*.  «>  !!•'  <?"*•    BtdajiOaal 

^nf inn  fiM  Kcu^n  ;».f;f,,f^  *^  A.!!^  4i>^  X^UHl  '^^^^  ^^'^  »  reduced  receives  from  the  treasuiy  a 

cution  has  been  instituted  to  force  the  people  a  certificate  of  indebtedness  covering  the  peroent^s 

to  accept  the  new  ecolesiaatical  organizntion.  taken  off. 
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The  law  divided  the  debt  into  two  claBses,  EdinttoB* — On  Nov.  9  a  bill  was  introdaoed 

those  contracted  prior  to  July,  1882,  and  those  into  the  Mexican  Congress  providing  for  com- 

sabseqaent  to  tliat  date.    The  latter,  princi-  palsory  edncation  throughont  the  repablic ; 

paUjr  obligations  on  the  score  of  sabventions  also  a  bill  permitting  the  free  exercise  of  the 

aod  loans  from  the  National  Bank,  were  to  be  legal,  medical,  and  educational  professions. 

fanded  in  the  above-mentioned  $25,000,000  6  During  the  summer  6efior  M.  R.  Mendez, 

per  cent,  bond  issue;  this  was,  therefore,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State  of  Puebla, 

part  of  the  measure  affecting  American  capital  traveled  in  the  United  States,  investigating  the 

Id  the  shape  of  railroad  subsidies.    The  tirst  public  schools,  their  management,  curriculum, 

class  of  debts  is  to  be  consolidated  into  an  issue  and  sources  of  revenue, 

of  bonds  to  bear  an  interest  of  8  per  cent,  be-  Tke  Ohuth* — ^Accounts  received  from  Mexico 

ginning  Jan.*  1,  1690.  In  1886  the  rate  is  to  be  during  the  year  all  agreed  that  there  is  some- 

1  per  cent. ;  in  1887,  H  P^i*  ^^^  ;  1^  1888,  2 ;  thing  of  a  Catholic  reaction  in  progress.    The 

and  in  1889,  2^.    The  English  debt  is  admitted  civil    Legislature  of  recent   years  has   been 

on  the  basis  of  the  arrangement  of  1851  ;  that  strongly  anti-clerical.    The  church  property, 

la,  $51,000,000,  together  with  some  additions  estimated  to  be  in  value  one  half  of  the  entire 

of  indeterminate  amount,  which  will  probably  real  estate  of  the  country,  was  nationalized, 

bring  the  total  up  to  about  $65,000,000.  the  monastic  orders  were  abolished,  and  the 

At  the  time  the  President  issued  his  decree,  Jesuits  banished ;  fuU  religious  liberty  was  pro- 

the  budget  estimate  for  1885-^86  amounted  to  claimed,  religious  instruction  was  forbidden  in 

138,898,868.  the  public  schools,  religious  rites  were  restrict- 

Ike  Milt* — The  coinage  in  1884  was  $25,37T,-  ed  to  the  interior  of  church  edifices,  and  ecclesi- 

378  silver,  $328,698  gold,  and  $2,744,000  nick-  astics  were  forbidden  the  wearing  of  any  dis- 

el— together,  $28,450,076.    In  June  the  Gov-  tinctive  dress  in  the  streets.    These  enactments 

ernment  sold  the  $4,000,000  worth  of  nickel  were  not  merely  statutes,  but  vvere  incorpo- 

coin  that  has  been  stored  at  the  palace  since  the  rated  into  the  Constitution.    For  a  long  time 

'*  nickel  riot."    The  amount  paid  was  $800,000,  the  ecclesiastical  party  was  completely  crushed, 

and  the  nickel  forthwith  shipped  to  England,  but  of  late  it  has  shown  a  disposition  to  defy 

DepmriMi  In  IMto. — Business  has  been  so  dull  the  Government ;  religious  processions  march 

in  the  city  of  Mexico,  that  during  the  first  six  through  the  streets,  and  the  sacerdotal  garb  is 

months  of  the  year  1,721  clerks  were  discharged  seen  in  public, 

on  account  of  lack  of  employment.  On  March  27  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

Iks  IkriC — The  new  tariff  went  into  opera-  issued  a  circular  deckiringthat  the  reform  laws 

tion  on  July  1,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  must  be  strictly  observed  during  the  coming 

complaint  in  consequence  of  the  ambiguous  holy  week,  and  that  no  religions  processions 

wording  of  many  of  its  regulations  involving  outside  of  churches  should  be  allowed.    De- 

beavy  penalties  for  the  slightest  misinterpreta-  spite  this  proclamation,  several  priests  in  vil- 

tion.    In  one  item  there  was,  however,  a  de-  lages  surrounding  the  capital  conducted  such 

cided  reform  and  departure  from  an  antiquated  processions,  for  which  they  were,  on  April  9, 

method  of  levying  the  duties  on  dry  goo<1s,  fined  and  imprisoned. 

which  had  at  all  times  been  the  terror  of  the  Thirteen  years  ago  a  Mr.  Watkins  went  to 

Mexican  importer;  the  counting  of  the  threads  the  city  of  Guadalajara  as  a  Protestant  mis- 

within  a  given  surface  of  cotton  goods  and  sionary,  and  found  nobody  to  welcome  him. 

cUasification  thereof  was  abandoned,  and  crude  At  the  end  of  a  year  he  had  sixteen  converts, 

and  white  cotton  goods  simply  taxed  10  cents  Now  there  are  1,000  members  of  Protestant 

the  square  metre,  and  colored  15  cents.  churches  in  the  neighborhood. 

tmmutitB — ^The  import  of  merchandise  into  LttterieSi — ^Lotteries  are  sanctioned  both  by 

Mexico^  on  which  the  estimate  of  the  probable  the  Church  and  the  Gk>vemment.    There  is  a 

income  to  be  derived  from  the  new  tariff  was  lottery -office  on  nearly  every  block  in  the  capi- 

based,  was  that  of  the  previous  year,  and  it  tal,  and  at  every  corner  men,  women,  and  chil- 

provea  to  have  been :  dren  peddle  tickets.     Many  charitable  insti- 

From  Bngtend $18,614,000  tutions  are  sustained  by  this  sort  of  gambling. 

FvS  F^iS"^  ****** iiSr  000  '^^^  principal  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  city 

Fram  Germany!  *.!.*'.!!  1  !!!!!!*.  i  !".*..*!!'. !    s,854',ooo  of  Mcxico  is  the  "  Lottery  of  D\  vine  Provi - 

From  BjMiii  •  -  -  •  • ^»SSS'i!15  deucc,"  and  the  dead  walls  were  lately  covered 

From  ouer  eonotrlea. 250,000  _,:*k  *vUA«.^a  ««.««^...«^:..»  4>k<*4.  ♦»»«  ««.1.: »»..<.«■-« 

^  With  pXacarcw  annonncing  that  the  anniversary 

^®*^ •• «»i^25,ooo  ^^  ^jj^  appearance  of  the  Holy  Virgin  to  the 

Of  this  amount,  $24,280,000  paid  duty,  and  ghepherd  at  Guadalupe  would  be  celebrated  by 

$6,995,000  entered  duty  free.     The  American  g^eat  religious  ceremonies,  with  cock-fights, 

trade  (merchandise)  with  Mexico  has  been  as  bull-fights,  games  of  chance. 

^^^^o^«  ■ OFpsftttMi  te  MonMBfl,    Toward  the  close  of 
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September  the  Catholic  population  of  the  State 
of  Chihuahua  began  to  take  strong  ground 
against  Mormon  immigration,  and  an  agitation 
was  set  on  foot  to  expel  those  of  the  Latter- 
Day  Saints  who  had  already  settled,  and  to  ex- 
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olade  hereafter  any  that  may  attempt  to  seenre  active  share  in  the  quarrel  which  Mexico  ir.is 

homes  anywhere  in  the  repnhlio.    Since  Con-  about  to  take  by  sending  an  army  to  the  froLt- 

gress,  at  its  last  session,  granted  John  Taylor,  ier,  and  at  the  same  time  reviving  oertain 

the  head  of  the  Mormon  Gharch,  large  tracts  claims  against  the  neighboring  State.    Fortn- 

of  pnblio  lands  in  Sonora,  Chihuahua,  and  oth-  nately  for  Mexican  tax-payers,  Gen.  Barrios 

er  northern  border  States,  for  purposes  of  oolo-  fell  at  the  very  outset  of  the  campaign,  and 

nization,  a  systematically  organized  movement  Guatemala  withdrew  from  the  attempt  to  force 

has  been  started  to  have  the  grant  annulled.  a  union  on   her  sister  republics  in  Central 

HiMtOe  Iidtaui — In  1885  hardly  a  month  passed  America,  and,  so  far  as  Mexico  was  concerned, 
by  without  an  encounter  with  these  Indians,  the  matter  ended.  In  May  the  election  of  St^ite 
who  are  not  inferior  to  the  Mexicans  in  prow-  Governors  kept  the  country  excited,  and  a 
ess.  In  one  of  these  encounters  the  latter  were  rupture  occurred  between  the  President  and 
worsted ;  it  was  with  the  Taquis.  a  semi-inde-  his  predecessor  in  ofBce,  Gen.  Gonzalez.  Eariv 
pendent  tribe  of  Sonora.  These  hold  the  title  in  July  the  students  in  the  city  of  Mexico  made 
to  their  lands  from  the  King  of  Spain,  and  do  an  attempt  at  revolution  against  the  Govern- 
not  recognize  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  No  ment,  using  as  a  plea  the  President's  debt- 
taxes  or  imposts  are  levied  on  them.  They  are  consolidation  decree  of  the  previous  month, 
a  hardy,  agricultural  race,  living  on  small  patch-  which  recognized  the  English  debt.  Bat  the 
es  of  fertile  soil  on  the  borders  of  Yaqui  river.  Government  promptly  quelled  the  disturbance, 
Cajeme,  their  chief,  is  a  man  of  fair  ^ucation  and  arrested  the  youths  and  the  editors  of 
for  Mexico,  and  a  stem  ruler.  They  number  newspapers  that  indulged  in  too  severe  criti- 
over  15,000,  of  whom  at  least  5,000  are  adult  cism  of  the  measures  resorted  to.  In  October 
males.  Their  orincipal  arms  are  bows,  arrows,  pardon  was  granted  to  all  except  seven  of  thera, 
spears,  and  a  three-cornered  bludgeon  made  of  the  editors,  Sefiores  Chivari  and  Carrillo,  con- 
iron-wood.  The  trade  of  the  Yaqui  Indians  demned  to  four,  and  live  to  three  months'  im- 
with  the  port  of  Guaymas  averages  over  $2,000  prisonment. 
monthly.  On  Oct.  19  the  Liberal  deputies  got  a  vote 

What  the  motive  of  the  Mexican  Government  through  the  lower  house  requesting  the  Got- 
was  for  attacking  these  Indians  it  is  difficult  ernment  to  render  an  account  of  the  recect 
to  say ;  probably  it  had  a  bearing  on  our  own  sales  of  national  lands.  The  Minister  of  Pub- 
frontier  interest,  but  the  result  was  a  crushing  lie  Works  appeared  and  presented  a  written 
defeat  in  an  encounter  during  the  latter  part  statement  of  the  contracts  made,  and  imrae- 
of  Jime,  in  which  Gen.  Garcia  and  400  Mexi-  diately  the  President  of  the  House  of  Deputies 
can  soldiers  were  killed.  Simultaneously  the  declared  the  house  adjourned.  The  Oppoaition 
Government  was  preparing  for  a  campaign  deputies  protested.  On  Oct  20  the  police  had 
against  the  Apaches  of  the  Sierra  Madre.  Op-  to  clear  tiie  galleries  of  the  excited,  supporters 
erations  against  them  continued  with  varying  of  the  Opposition.  Deputies  Villas,  Dnret, 
success  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year.  Mizon,  and  others  were  in  the  galleries.    The 

On  Nov.  10  the  agreement  providing  for  the  crowd  made  such  a  noise  that  they  interrupted 

crossing  of  the  international  boundary-line  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Hoose,  and  the  ]eadin(r 

the  troops  of  the  United  States  and  of  Mex-  Opposition  Congressmen  declared  that  they 

ico,  in  pursuit  of  hostile  Indians,  was  extended  would  consent  to  have  the  demonstrations  of 

until  Nov.  1,  1886.  applause  stopped.    Still,  they  demanded  a  ver- 

Nataral  PhnMsouu — ^Mexico  suffered  severely  bal  explanation  of  the  land-sales.  On  Oct.  SO 
in  1885  from  inundations,  water-spouts,  and  there  was  another  tumultuous  scene  in  Con- 
drought,  alternately,  and  (the  usual  acompani-  gress.  The  Liberal  Opposition  deputies  pre- 
ment  of  the  latter)  grasshoppers.  A  nauseat-  sented  a  signed  propositiou,  in  which  articles 
ing  stench  infested  Mexico,  ruebla,  and  Vera  of  impeachment  of  ex-President  Gonzalez,  for 
Cruz  in  March,  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  opin-  misuse  of  public  funds,  were  drawn  up.  Dep- 
ion  that  it  did  not  proceed  A*om  the  lakes  and  uty  Duret  handed  the  paper  to  the  PrsildeDi 
dead  fish,  but  was  of  volcanic  origin,  reaching  of  the  Chamber,  and  supported  the  proposition 
Vera  Cruz  from  the  Orizaba,  Puebla  from  the  with  a  speech.  He  was  interrupted  by  the 
Malinche,  and  Mexico  from  the  Popocatapetl  members  of  the  Chamber,  while  the  spectators 
and  Ixtathihuatl  volcanoes.  It  was  supposed  in  the  galleries  wildly  applauded.  Sefior  I>u- 
that  some  violent  combustion  of  gases  occurred  ret  said  he  wanted  the  case  sent  to  the  national 
in  these  mountains,  which  escaped  through  grand  jury.  The  House  was  finally  declared 
thecraters  and  spread  over  the  land,  and  earth-  adjourned.  In  November  the  resolution  ac- 
quakes  were  predicted  for  Mexico.  The  phe-  cnsing  ex-President  Gonzalez  was  sent  by  Con- 
nomenon  haci  been  preceded,  on  Feb.  8,  at  gress  to  the  grand  jury  section  of  that  body. 
Tequisixtlan,  in  O^aca,  by  a  sharp  earthquake  The  struggle  between  the  Administevtion 
lasting  several  seconds,  and  a  more  violent  party  and  the  Oppodtion  in  reality  hinged  on 
shock  was  felt  at  Niltepec,  in  the  same  State,  the  question  of  the  advisability  of  Congress 
buildings  swaying  and  one  house  falling.  giving  special  power  to  the  Execntive.    The 

PSBtlcit^In  March  and  April  interest  was  Government  was  asked  authority  fpr  the  Pre^i- 

concentrated  on  the  invasion  of  Salvador  by  dent  to  reorganize  the  army,  but  the  Opposi- 

G«n.  Barrios,  President  of  Guatemida,  and  the  tion  contends  that  Congress  should  do   the 
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work  itself.  On  Nov.  4  the  Opposition  went  Wbdag^ — In  Jane  the  discovery  of  gold-dig- 
a  step  further,  and  endeavored  to  get  through  gings  was  reported  from  the  Santa  Rosa  monnt- 
a  resolotion  abrogating  the  finanoid  decrees  of  ains  in  Chihaahua,  and  a  good  many  advent- 
Jane,  one  of  which  recognized  the  English  nrers  left  for  that  locality  from  Eagle  Pass, 
dobt)  while  the  other  saspended  all  subsidies.  New  Mexico. 

Tlid  reaolation  was  pat  to  a  test,  and  defeated  In  August,  Mormon  colonists  recently  settled 

by  an  overwhelmmg  vote.  at  Corralitas  reported  the  discovery  of  rich 

BillrMdii — By  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  silver-ore  there.  In  September  a  similar  re- 
railroad  service  between  the  northern  cities  of  port  reached  Paso  del  Norte  from  the  Sabral 
the  United  States  and  the  city  of  Mexico  had  mountains,  in  the  Sierra  Madre,  110  miles  from 
been  so  perfected  that  four  heavy  locomotives  there,  and  60  miles  from  the  nearest  station  on 
shipped  from  Philadelphia  on  Dec.  15,  188i,  the  Mexican  Central  Railway  line, 
reached  the  city  on  Jan.  1,  1835.  On  Jan.  18  In  March,  Prof.  Norton,  of  the  Massaohu- 
the  Mexican  Central  Railroad  Company  was  setts  Institute  of  Technology,  analyzed  the  sor^ 
making  arrangements  to  establish  a  custom-  face  specimens  of  coal  recently  discovered  on 
house  commission  agency  at  Paso  del  Norte,  the  line  of  the  Mexican  Central  Railroad.  He 
to  enable  the  merchants,  at  a  moderate  outlay,  reported  it  to  be  of  a  rather  poor  quality,  but 
to  pass  their  goods  promptly  through  the  Mexi-  available  for  fueL  He  found  its  heating  power 
can  onstom-house.  to  be  between  one  third  and  one  half  that  of 

The  extent  of  the  diversion  from  the  ocean  Pennsylvania  anthracite.    The  lack  of  fuel  is 

to  the  railroads  of  American  exports  to  Mexico  one  of  the  most  serious  hindrances  to  Mexican 

is  becoming  apparent  on  examining  the  castoms  progress.    The  mountains  have  been  denuded 

revenue  reported  fVom  £1  Paso.    The  amount  of  timber,  and  brushwood  gathered  by  persons 

realized  in  April  was  $98,145,  as  against  $34,-  at  a  shilling  a  day  commands  $80  a  cord,  while 

482  in  the  same  month  of  1884.  a  better  grade  of  wood  runs  up  to  $80  a  cord. 

The  Tehintepec  Shtp-Batlroid* — ^In  December  Ootten-WeaYlig. — An  important  move  was  re- 
Judge  Alexander  Cochrane  returned  to  New  solved  upon  by  the  Qaequechan  mill  corpora- 
York  from  Mexico,  which  city  he  had  visited  tion  of  Fall  River  early  in  the  year,  which  in- 
in  behalf  of  the  Tehuantepec  Ship-Railroad,  eluded  the  transfer  of  the  entire  plant  to  Mezi- 
Ue  had  obtained  from  President  Diaz  several  co,  the  object  being  to  erect  a  mill  there,  equip 
valuable  extenuons  and  concessions  to  the  it  with  the  machinery  in  the  Fall  River  mill, 
original  charter  of  that  company.  The  Mexi-  add  a  few  printing-machines,  and  enter  upon 
can  Government  gives  2,500,000  acres  of  land,  the  complete  manufacture  of  certain  classes  of 
and  guaranteee  one  third  of  the  net  revenues  printed  goods  of  that  country.  In  Mexico  it 
of  the  railway  for  fifteen  years  after  oomple-  will  employ  Mexican  help, 
tion,  which  will  amount  to  $1,250,000  per  an-  HlCHlClAlf*  State  fieveniflimt— The  following 
nuia,  and  also  allows  the  company  to  secure  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year:  Gov- 
from  the  United  States  or  any  other  nation  a  emor,  Russell  A.  Alger,  Republican ;  Lieuten-> 
guarantee  of  the  other  two  thirds,  and  also  the  ant-Governor,  A.  Buttars;  Secretary  of  State, 
right  to  make  rebates  to  the  merchant' marine  H.  A.  Conant;  Treasurer,  E.  H.  Butler;  An- 
of  any  other  nation  joining  in  the  guarantee.  ditor,  W.  C.  Stevens;   Attorney-General,  M. 

SteaaAtpfli — In  March  the  Government  grant-  Taggart;  Land  Commissioner,  M.  S.  Newell; 
ed  a  concession  to  the  Mexican  South  Atlantic  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  H.  R. 
Colonization  and  Mail  Steamship  Company  to  Gass ;    Railroad  Commissioner,  William  Mc- 
establish  a  line  of  steamers  between  Vera  Cruz  Pherson,  Jr. ;  Insurance  Commissioner,  H.  S. 
and  Buenos  Ayres,  touching  at  St.  Thomas.  Raymond.    Judiciary,  Supreme  Court :  Chief- 
Hio  de  Janeiro,  and  points  in  Uruguay  and  Justice,  Thomas  M.  Cooley ;  Associate  Justices, 
Paraguay.    The  steamers  will  make  monthly  James  V.  Campbell,  Thomas  R.  Sherwood,  and 
round  trips,  and  the  company  will  receive  a  John  W.  Champlin.    Judge  Cooley 's  term  ex- 
subsidy  for  each  trip  of  $8,000  for  the  first  ten  pired  during  the  year.    He  was  succeeded  on 
years,  $16,000  for  the  second  ten  years,  and  the  bench  by  Allen  B.  Morse. 
$14,000  for  the  third  ten  years,  carrying  the  LegtalatlTe  BMiieB. — ^The  Legislature  met  on 
mails  free,  and  Government  employes  half  Jan.  7,  and  acyoumed  on  June  20.   The  follow- 
free.    The  company  will  be  allowed  to  bring  ing  were  among  the  acts  passed: 
three  hundred  colonists  monthly,  and  will  be  j,^  cultivation  of,  act  to  provide  for. 
compelled  to  bnng  at  least  five  hundred  yearly.  xigir,  county  of,  oiganiaed. 

PMMMItti — ^The  Government  recently  pub-  A^oultoral  College,  providing  for  the  publication 

lished  its  postal  code,  according  to  which  let-  of  experixnents,  etc. 

ters  weighing  15  grammes  or  less  pay  10  cents  Aotoons,  survival  of,  act  amended-           ^.  ,     ^ 

for  any  distiice  withm  the  republic  except  in  J^^^S?         "^               '                           '  "^ 

cities,  where  the  postage  is  4  cents,  postal-  Alienation,  by  deed,  act  amended, 

cards  paying  half  the  rate.    The  postage  to  Boundary-liDe  between  Houghton  and  Baraga  coun- 

countriee  belonging  to  the  Postal  Union  is  re-  ^®*  ^'^'W^  .  ^                       .._..,., 

spectively  «  and  3  cents  to  the  island  of  Cuba  g?!!?^'  ,1 9"*^^^^^^^/^  *o  establiBh. 

J  TT  •!  J  aZ  s.     ^*  J  ri  »•"«*«"«**«  ^*-  ^**  ,"  Blooded  stock,  incorporation  of  oompanioa  forbreed- 

and  United  States,  and  12  and  6  cents  to  all  iji^  authorized. 

the  other  countries.  Bonds,  act  to  ftdlitate  the  giring  of! 
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Chttioeiy,  sales  of  lands  in  punnanoe  of  deones.  the  previoas  year  of  9  48  per  oent^    The  total 

.    Contracts  for  sale  of  real  estate,  incompetent  persona,  ^gj^  paid  by  Michigan  railroads  into  the  State 

Co-operative  and  mutual  benefit  msurance  oompa-  4.«a«„--.  cJL  *k«  «««-  looii  »«o  ^a^A  ain  oq 

nios,  touring  suite  against.  ^  treasury  for  the  year  1884  was  $m,817.28 

County  of  Iron  oii^nized.  tawnuwe.— In  the  year  ending  Dec.  81, 1884, 
Corporations,  election  of  dirootois  by  minority  stock-  the  whole  number  of  iiiBorance  companies  do- 
holders.  .  ing  buBuieBs  in  the  State  was  177,  of  which 
g^&°iSt5ibtraf"tr w'among  c«dito».  "^^'-.^24  were  joint^tock  oompanie,  ..  tol- 
act  amended.  f  r  /  e  i  j^^g .  Three  home  compames,  96  companies  of 
Debts  and  iegracies  of  deceased  persons,  actamended.  other  States,  and  25  foreign  companies  hamg 
Day^s  work,  ten  hours,  act  to  provide  for.  branches  in  the  United  States.  There  are  also 
English  sparrow,  act  to  authorize  the  killing  thereof,  one  itntual  fire-insurance  company  of  another 

l^^°^STnfrtton7ict«nended.  8t.««,  and  62  mutual  flre-in.nr«.oeoon.v««H 

Employment  of  children  and  womeh,  act  to  regulate.  Of  the  State.     1  he  net  decrease  m  the  nnmbtr 

Estates,  act  to  provide  wives  with  property  and  of  companies  was  ten,  and  the  net  decrease 

maintenance  from.  .of  capital  represented  was  $2,962,080. 

Insurance  companies,  act  for  moorporaUon,  to  in-        gj^g,  prtw.— The  net  earnings  for  the  year 

sure  asainst  cyclones.  ■%»       vt        o/\    lookr  *Q?r  j/\o  oa     'tv 
LanSs,  protection  of,  cutting  timber,  act  amended,  ending  No?.  80,  1885,  were  $87,402.88.    The 
Lead-ore,  speciflo  tax  od,  suspended.  total  expenses  were  $99,618,  the  expense  ex- 
Logs,  lumber,  timber,  protection  of,  act  amended.  cess  over  the  earnings  being  $12,210.66,  against 
Live-stock,  Sanitary  Commissioners,  State  Veterinar  $18,501.99  in  1884.     The  number  of  inmates 

"piX?^rAd^°r^- Boanl.  »  "j^S,*!'?" /"  *''"*  '**"  ^^  ^^  '**• 

Purcfiasers  and  settlers  on  swamp  knda,  act  for  against  670  last  year. 

relief  of,  to  repeal  acte.  UfMr-Trafflc»— The  number  of  dealers  and 

Sanitary  Commisdion,  etc..  provided  for.  collections   reported  in  1884  was:   Dealers 

The  Governor  vetoed  a  bill  abolishing  the  contract-  4  i  ^7     ^x  collected,   $1,055,478.     The  total 

labor  system  in  prisons.  nL        ^      a.         »^'       »  Ai»/ve»ro> 

A  bin  to  re-establish  the  death-penalty  passed  the  S^PS^^?*"  l^^  ^^  ^®*"  ^^^egate  $6,057,8,i^^. 

House,  but  failed  in  the  Senate.  '  While  the  figures  show  an  increase  of  263  sa- 

A  prohibitory  constitutional  amendment  passed  the  loons  in  the  State  during  the  last  year  reported. 

House,  but  feUod  in  the  Senate.  g^  analysis  proves  that  the  greater  part  of  the 

FtauuMiaL — ^The  appropriations  made  by  the  gain  came  from  lumbering  and  mining  ooon- 

Legislatare,  payable  in  1885,  aggregate  $854,-  ties,  or  counties  in  which  are  large  cities. 
925.77;  for  1886,  $895,267,  making  a  total  of       PiOtlctlr— The  Republican  State  ConventioD 

$1,250,192.77 ;    to  which  add  appropriations  met  in  Lansing  on  March  11,  and  nominated 

made  by  previous  Legislatures  and  payable  in  for  Regents  of  the  Uniyersity  Charles  S.  Draper 

1885,  $160,168.50 ;  and  in  1886,  $157,668.50 ;  and  A.  Y.  McAlvay,  and  for  re-election  as  Jos- 

for  the  two  years  $817,827 ;  or  a  total  for  1885  tice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Thomas  M.  Cooler, 
of  $1,015,089.27;  for  1886,  $552,680.50  ;mak-        The  Fusion  (Democratic  and    Greenback) 

ing  a  grand  total  for  the  two  years  of  $1,568,-  candidates  were :  Supreme  Court  Justice,  Al- 

019.77.    The  amount  of  tax  to  be  levied  for  len  B.  Morse;  Regents,  C.  R.  Whitman  and 

1885  is  $1,665,861.40;  for  1886,  $1,195,889.-  Moses  W.  Field*    The  ProhibitionisU  nomi- 

17 ;  or  a  grand  total  for  the  two  years  of  $2,-  nated  L.  S.  Ellis  and  F.  B.  Cressey  for  Regents 

850,750.57.  but  seem  to  have  supported  Morse  for  Justice. 

The  entire  taxation  for  State  purposes  for  The  election  occurred  on  the  6th  of  April,  and 

1885  was  a  trifle  over  two  mills  on  the  dollar  rosulted  in  the  success  of  tiie  Fusion  ticket 

of  the  equalized  valuation;  in  1888  it  was  one  The  following  was  the  vote:    For  Supreme 

mill  and  eight  tenths.  Justice,  Cooley,  Republican,  188,694;  Morse. 

Ballreids.— The  report  of  the  Commissioner  Fusion,  168,625.    Morsels  majority  is  29,931. 

presents  in  detail  the  condition  of  sixty  cor-  For  Regents,  Draper,  Republican,  188,858 ;  Mc- 

porations  reporting  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  Alvay,  Republican,  187,515 ;  Whitman^  Fusion. 

81, 1884,  under  the  control  of  thirty-four  man-  155,748 ;  Field,  Fusion,  158,626 ;  Ellis,  Prohi- 

agements.    The  total  miles  of  main  track  with-  bition,  14,708;   Cressey,  Prohibition,  14,568. 

in  the  limits  of  the  State  at  the  close  of  the  Wbitman^s  majority  over  Draper  is  17,890; 

year  were  5,120*94,  an  increase  from  1888  of  and  Field's  majority  is  16,111  over  McAlvay. 
155*06  miles.    The  Commissioner  estimates  the       jMUdil  JktUk&mu — ^Tbe  State  Supreme  Court 

additional  main  tracks  to  be  constructed  dur-  in  a  case  arising  under  the  Detroit  Section 

ing  1885  at  98*85  miles.    The  capital  stock  of  law,  decided  that  law  to  be  unconstitutiona}. 

the  corporations  is  reported  at  $278,792,854.81,  The  act  in  que^on  required  that  the  Board  oi 

an  increase  upon  the  preceding  year  of  $18,-  Commissioners  to  be  appointed  for  the  city  of 

189,699.29.  It  is  $2 1,706  per  mile  of  road.  Only  Detroit  should  be  appomted  equally  from  the 

about  5*85  per  cent,  of  the  whole  is  held  by  two  leading  political  parties,  and  that  any  va- 

Michigan  stockholders.   The  total  indebtedness  oancy  shotdd  be  filled  by  the  appointment  of  a 

of  the  corporations  at  the  close  of  the  year  man  from  the  same  political  party  as  the  one 

was  $845,787,796.86,  or  $80,281.50  per  mile.  whose  place  he  was  to  fill.    The  Court  held : 

The  total  traffic  earnings  during  1884  were       j^  ^  ^^  important  principle  under  our  oonstitntions: 

$81,807,816.08.   From  passengers  $26,048,964.-  system  that  no  one  shall  be  affected  in  any  of  his  leci.; 

78,  ifrom  freight  $55,768,851.85,  a  decrease  from  or  political  righto  by  reason  of  his  opinion  on  politick 
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rahjccts  or  otiier  matten  of  indiTiduAl  oonsdenoe. 
Any  attempt  to  inquire  into  the  sentiments  of  the 
voter  is  not  onhr  an  abuae,  but  one  which  it  ia  the 
chief  purpoee  of  the  ballot  aystem  to  prevent.  Any 
law  making  party  affiliations  or  political  or  religious 
opinions  attest  of  qnalifloation  lor.  holding  an  offloe 
created  ia  unoonatitutionaL 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  UDited  States  haa 
decided  a  law  of  Michigaa  taxing  traveling 
salesmen  from  otiier  States  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional. 

P»palali«i  tf  CItlM.— The  following  are  the 
chief  cities  of  the  State,  with  their  population 
in  1880  and  1884: 


crruEs. 


Alpena 

B»vaiy '. 

W^st  Bay  Oty. 

Xifc?9.   

Coldwstar 

BatU«  Creek... 

Mamball 

K.4canaba. 

Filnt 

Lansing 

Ionia. 

•U.'kson 

Kalunazoo*.... 
(>nnd  Rapids . . 

Adrian 

ManUtee 

I^bpeinhug 

Marquette 

Neraonee 

T'Odingtoo 

Bt?  Saplds..... 
Menominee..  /. 

Monroe , 

Masket^oo. ..,.'. 

Pondac 

Grand  Haven. . . 
FjiijU  daglnaw.  . 

Sa^naw 

Port  HaroB.... 

Ann  Arbor 

Ypsilaoti 

Detroit. 


1880. 


1884* 


A.1M 
20,fl08 

d.897 
4,191 
4,«5l 

7,oe8 

8,796 
8,0S« 

a.409 

8,819 

4,190 

1«,105 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

82.016 
7,849 
«,980 
6,0^ 
4,fr30 
8,991 
4,190 

&.iuy3 

8,2S8 

4,0B0 

11,268 

4.509 

4,8ei 

19,016 

10,525 

a,8d8 

8,061 

4,984 

116^0 


9,210 
29,415 

9,4n 

4606 

5,102 

10.021 

4,0S1 

4.889 

9.085 

9.779 

4,698 

19,186 

18.983 

41,984 

9,850 

10.878 

6.548 

5.612 

4,108 

6,484 

6,917 

6,578 

6,216 

17,845 

^84S 

6,914 

29,100 

18,767 

10,890 

7,922 

6,802 

188,269 


•  Incorporated  after  1890. 

The  total  population  of  the  State  in  1884 
was  1,856,100. 

■nmUL  WAT11&  Mineral  waters,  in  the 
medical  acceptation  of  the  term,  are  waters 
that  are  charged,  during  their  filtration 
through  the  earth,  with  pertain  fixed  or  yola- 
tilc  substances  which  make  them  available  in 
the  prevention  or  cure  of  disease.  They  are 
thus  distinguishable  as  medicinal  waters  from 
those  which  contain  inert  or  harmful  constitu- 
ents. 

Origh* — ^Mineral  waters  generally  flow  from 
the  deeper  superficial  strata  of  the  earth's  crust. 
It  waa  formerly  held  that  their  elements  were 
combined  in  the  earth  under  the  influence  of 
electricity,  as  in  Laroisier^s  experiment;  but 
it  is  now  admitted  that  their  source  is  the 
rainfall  of  the  region,  which  penetrates  the 
crust  of  the  earth  to  a  considerable  distance, 
.ind  fills  subterranean  reserroirs  of  water,  often 
under  g^eat  pressure.  These  reservoirs  become 
oharg^  with  the  soluble  elements  of  the  strata 
around  them,  and  are  forced  to  the  surface, 
whether  by  the  pressure  of  gases  upon  t^em 
or  by  hydraulic  pressure,  as  tii  the  case  of  the 
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jet  from  an  artesian  well.  At  Carlsbad  the  sub- 
terranean reservoirs  are  so  near  the  surface  that 
borings  have  been  made  into  them,  the  sound 
penetrating  to  an  immense  depth  through  three 
layers  or  roofs  of  accretions.  After  these  were 
bored  through,  a  large  reservoir  of  boiling 
water  waa  found,  the  bottom  of  which  could 
nut  be  sounded.  Water  and  gas  rushed  through 
the  opening  with  great  violence.  In  many 
cdses  rain  or  dryness  influences  the  abundance, 
the  temperature,  or  the  strength  of  mineral 
springs.  Many  of  the  most  important  mineral 
springs,  and  especially  the  warm  springs,  are 
found  at  points  where  there  is  evidence  of  vol- 
canic disturbance ;  but  the  warmest  springs,  at 
least  in  Europe,  are  those  which  have  main- 
tained the  mot«t  remarkable  uniformity  of  their 
heat  and  of  their  mineral  constituents  during 
the  present  century,  a  time  during  which  they 
have  been  measured,  thermometrically  and 
chemically,  with  increasing  accuracy. 

The  permanence  of  hot  springs  is  remarkable^ 
In  Greece,  says  A.  von  Humboldt,  the  springs 
of  Ctistalia,  Firensd,  Cassotis,  and  Erasinos  still 
flow  at  the  same  places  as  during  the  classic 
age.  Oases  of  considerable  variability  have, 
however,  been  known;  and,  after  the  great 
earthquake  of  Lisbon  (1755),  most  of  the  warm 
springs  of  Europe  became  warmer  and  flowed 
more  abundantly  for  a  time;  for  an  hour  and 
a  half  the  water  of  Tdplitz,  in  Bohemia,  turned 
reddish  yellow,  and  the  springs  of  Clilton,  Eng- 
land, were  turbid. 

TeafMntofb — Mineral  waters  that  are  warm- 
er than  the  average  temperature  of  the  air 
whence  they  emerge  are  classified  as  warm  or 
thermal  springs ;  but  the  term  is  generally  re- 
stricted to  those  which  have  a  temperatuie 
above  80""  Fahr.  This  greater  heat  may  be 
derived  from  two  distinct  sources;  namely, 
from  adjacent  volcanic  action,  or  from  the 
central  heat  of  the  earth.  The  latter  agency 
is  often  the  more  powerful.  The  agvoi  caUen- 
tei  of  Venezuela,  which  spring  far  from  all 
volcanoes  in  regular  beds  of  granite,  have  a 
temperature  of  207^  Fahr.,  while  the  springs 
near  the  active  volcanoes  of  Paste,  Cotopaxi, 
and  Tunguragua  range  from  97**  to  130°  only. 
The  Galistoga  hot  spring,  in  California,  ranges 
in  temperature  from  150°  10  195*"  Fahr.;  the 
Santa  Barbara  springs  are  112°.  The  Califor- 
nia geysers  throw  out  vast  quantities  of  water 
that  is  nearly  at  the  boiling-point.  The  ther- 
mal mineral  springs  are,  as  a  rule,  more  effect- 
ive medicinally  than  the  cold. 

emMtmmla, — The  main  bases  that  are  found 
in  mineral  waters  are  magnesia,  soda,  potassa, 
lime,  and  alamina;  the  main  acids  and  gases 
are  carbonic,  sulphuric,  and  silicic  acid,  chlo- 
rine and  iodine.  The  salts  are  nil  derived  by 
solution  from  the  strata  through  which  the  wa- 
ter is  forced  or  percolates.  The  sulphates  and 
chlorides,  as  Dr.  Walton  remarks,  are  readily 
dissolved  by  pure  water,  and  when  water  is 
highly  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  and 
with  oxygen,  its  solvent  power  is  greatly  in- 
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creased.    No  rocks,  indeed,  can  altogether  re-  o«iti».    The  chloride  of  ce«iumw«gdi«eo¥eredbvit« 

eist  its  action  under  pressure;   even  quartz,  "P^^^^JXf  J?**-    J'^^j^^^ '?l^,"!i!SLTr.'™'l^ 

•*I  ««^   k^.^u  ««^  .v-w*.!- 3i«.»^.«^™^  iv-  over  106,000  pounds  of  the  mineml  water  of  DuRk- 

granite,  and  basalt  are  partly  decomposed  by  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  \Bo\at^  a  smiill  qutntity  of  the  sub- 

carbonated  water.     M.  Strove  shows  that  it  stance,  tvhich  has  been  found  since  then  in  the>»tt- 

decomposes  silicates  under  a  moderate  press-  ters  of  Bourbonne-les-Buns  and  Baden-Baden,  aoU  in 

ure  by  driving  out  silicic  acid.    Iron  and  lime,  tlielepidoUte  of  Hebron,  Mmne.      ,    .       .       , 

InBolible  «,c.rbonat<«, a« Bolable as bicarboa-  J!'«^Sft%t"o?^*S?^SS^'?."Sr^, 7^ 

ates,  and  highly  carbonated  water  will  dissolve  ^f  t^e  most  abundant  of  salts.    It  b  a  principal  in^fa- 

them.     M.   8truve  took  a  quantity  of  clink-  dient  in  the  Carlsbad  waters,  and  is  dissolved  tn<m 

stone  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  alkaline  granite,  basalt,  feldspar,  porphvry,  and  other  primitive 

spring  at  Bilin,  Bohemia,  and  subjected  it  pul-  jocks-   1^  jf  P»^«f'»7  »«>  »**  «?«*'  S^^TJi!*'^  ^^'" 

v'erizfd  to  the  Action  of  Carbonated  water  Jder  KS Jef^'/^n^^^^^                           a^TS 

the  moderate  pressure  of  two    atmospheres,  watery  puwative  j  in  a  weak  ailution  it  acts  upon  tct 

The  result  was  the  almost  ideotical  reproduo-  kidneys,  stimulating  the  flow  of  urine.    Of  sulphate 

tion  of  the  Bilin  spring-water.  of  Ume.  or  gypsum,  only  twenty  gnuns  are  soluble  m 

The  combinations  of  elements,  however,  as  ^^M  Tn^'^^^^^^ 

shown  in  analyses,  are  to  a  certam  extent  em-  ^^j^  ^^j^g  ^^4  other  substanoee.    Sulphate  of  iruu 

Eirical ;  as  the  chemist,  after  determining  the  u  an  astringent  salt,  seldom  present  in  mineral  wu- 

ases  and  acids  present,  combines  them  ac-  tors ;  it  is  found,  however,  in  the  Oak  Orchard  Acii 

cording  to  theoretical  formulas,  giving  the  re-  ^P':^«»of  NewYork  andinthe  A^^ 

1- .   ®     .        M       V  -  *.^    ^       Lr>.  •-    ..I   u-*^  jfinia ;  usually  With  it  the  sulphate  ot  aiomina.    fcul- 

suit  in  grams  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  sulphate  Sjate  of  potaia  U  also  nire,  and  of  little  value, 

of  potassa,  chloride  of  sodium,  etc. ;  while  cer-  "  The  iodides,  though  present  in  mineral  waters  in  but 

tain  elements,  recorded  as  loss,  organic  matter,  amall  quantity,  are  among  their  moat  valuable  con>t;t- 

extractive  matter,  etc.,  more  or  less  elude  his  v»niB.    '*  Certain  i5)ring8  were  lonj?celebiatod  for  the 

•Aftr^h       Ff  14  nrnhRhlfl  rhftt  nn  arf  iflriftl  imita.  ^^^  of  scrofula,  goitre,  and  analogous  affections.  tac.r 

searcn.    it  is  proDaDie  tnat  no  artmciai  imita-  ^^       ^.     unexplained  untilthe  discovery  of  iodiov, 

tions  of  mineral  waters  can  reproduce  them  as  ^f  -^^  cffectsin  those  diseases,  and  finally  of  its  pre- 

a  whole,  or  be  depended  upon  to  have  exactly  enoe  in  the  waters'*  (Walton).    Iodide  of  sodium  t» 

the  same  curative  agency.  the  form  most  tVequcntly  found  in  mineral  wat«?r*. 

The  constituents  of  mineral  waters  are  ex-  but  not  often  in  latgcr  imiount  than  o^ 

^.^•..^i.  ^^^r.A      Tk^  ,».:»  ^«A»  ..A  fK«o«.  to  the  pmt:  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  there  u  t^i- 

tremely  vaned.    The  mam  ones  are  these :  ^^^  ^^^^ l^^  ^  ^^^    Evehin  these  small  quan- 

The  carbonate  of  soda  is  a  fat-destroyer.    It  gives  an  tities  these  salts  are  of  value  in  the  relief  of  scTvfula, 

alkaline  reaction,  and  in  medicinal  aoses  neutralizes  goitre,  chronic  rheumatism,  and  tertians  syphilis, 

the  acidity  and  increases  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood,  Tlie  bromides,  the  phoephatos,  ana  tho  fluoritle^ 

as  well  as  augments  the  watery  portion  of  the  urine,  are  found  in  small  quantitiea  in  many  aprinffs.    Tiie 

The  carbonate  of  potassa  ha^  similar  effects.    Small  bromide  of  magnesium  is  found  in  strong  aiuine  wa- 

do:se3  of  soda  aid  the  digestion,  where  it  is  impaired  tcrs ;  it  is  alterative  in  its  effects,  and  is  used  V^  ^uict 

by  acidity  of  the  gastric  secretions.  nervous  irritability.    The  phosphates  of  aoda,  of  iron, 

The  carbonate  of  maznesia  ooouni  with  the  most  and  of  lime  are  respectively  a  mild  cathaiticva  tonio, 

ft^uenoy  in  waters  of  the  secondary  and  tertUry  and  an  alterative  for  scrofulous  afiectiona.    The  Hu- 

geologic  foroutions.    It^  effects  are  mildly  laxative  orides,  the  silicates,  and  some  oiganic  adds  (kvut 


and  antacid.  in  small  quantities,  out  are  not  known  to  be  of  nn>- 

The  carbonate  of  Ume,  or  chalk,  is  found  in  the  dicinal  value.    Some  of  the  salts  formed  by  nitri  .^ 

same  formations,  and  Ib  common  m  the  springs  of  acid  are  occasionally  found,  as  the  nitrates  of  f'jdii. 

northern  Franee  and  southern  England.  It  is  also  alka-  and  potassa;  their  action  is  diuretic  in  nMll  do^>, 

line,  neutralising  the  acids  in  the  stomach,  but  is  con-  and  pury^ative  in  larger.    More  rarely  a  small  quAn- 

stipating  in  its  medicinal  action ;  it  is  used  in  treating  tity  of  arsenic  occurs.    It  b  considered  efficacioa«  in 

chronic  diarrhoea  and  chronic  bronchitis,  and  calcu-  tlje  treatment  of  skin-diseases,  intermittent  fever.  ;;!>i 

lou3  affections,  small  doses  of  it  being  absorbed  by  tho  chronic  rheumatism.    Mineral  waters  sometimes  cyMi- 

stomach.  tain  traces  of  antimony,  copper,  lead,  tin,  zino,  an<  1 

The  carbonate  of  iron  oocuri  in  mineral  waters  only  even  of  gold,  which  is  one  of  the  moat  widely,  if 

as  a  bicarbonate  or  protocarbonate.    The  tonic  effects  sparinirly,  distributed  of  iJl  metala. 

of  iron  are  especially  evident  upon  the  use  of  chalybe-  In  the  sulphur  waters  of  the  Pvreneea,  in  Fnmc*;, 

ato  water:),  probably  owing  to  the  minute  subdivis-  certain  organic  substances,  named  bar6^e,  fflairvUT-, 

ion  and  intimate  combination  of  the  in^^dicnts.  and  sulfUraria  occur,  which  are  supposed  by  Dr.  Dj- 

The  carbonates  of  Uthia  and  of  strontaa  occar  in  rand-Fardel  to  give  tho^  waters  a  aedativv  aoti-n. 

small  quantities  in  soma  mineral  waters ;  the  latter  is  »*  The  Rod  Sulphur  Springs  of  Virginia  have  l^n^ 

rcoonamended  in  the  treatment  of  gout  and  uric-acid  been  reputed  as  sedative  to  the  arterial  avstem.   Ti<(> 

gravel,  as  it  unites  readily  with  uric  acid.  contain  an  unusually  laige  proportion  of  organic  nut- 

Chlorides  are  present  in  nearly  all  mineral  waters;  ter"  (Walton). 

common  salt,  or  chloride  of  sodium,  being  the  most  The  gaseous  constituents  of  mineral  waters  are  M 

frequent  and  abundant,  and  one  of  the  most  impor-  much  importance.    Foremost  amos^  them,  esp«ia.h 

tant.   In  small  doses  it  is  absorbed  ^  in  moderate  doses  in  the  saline  and  in  the  alkaline  waters,  ia  carbon te> 

it  is  aperient,  but  not  cathartic;   it  does  not  remove  acid  eon.   When  breathed^  this  is  quickly  fiital  to  aoi- 

superfluoiis  fat,  but  it  increases  the  secretion  of  bile  mal  life :  even  so  little  of  it  as  15  per  cent  in  the  n> 

and  of  gastric  hiioe,  and  ausrnient<<  the  quantity  of  ex-  spired  sir  produces  asphyxiation.    But  when  t&kvz 

ercted  urea.    The  chloride  of  calcium  occura  prinoi-  into  the  stomach  in  moderate  quantitiaN  it  stimubte« 

pally  in  saline  watery  and  has  been  used  for  scrofula  the  seoretiona,  aids  the  digestion,  and  aola  bcoefiv!^'- 

and  for  ffeneral  debility.    The  chloride  of  magnesium  ly  upon  the  nervous  system.    The  sparkle  of  ct^rta-) 

1%  the  cnicf  element  in  the  re:sldual  bitter  liquor  or  waters  and  wines^and  their  pleasant  subacid  taste,  a^ 

"  bittern"  of  salt-works,  and  is  the  characteristic  con-  due  to  the  oontamed  carbonio-acid  gas,  and  LnJ»'--i 

Btittient  of  the  Dead  Sea  water.    It  has  been  used  as  a  water  entirely  deprived  of  it  is  unpal^me.    It  l«  t*^r 

cathartic.  The  chlorides  of  potassium,  iron,  rubidium,  in^dient  tnat  makes  soda-watei*  a  popular  drinK 

and  cfBsium  are  rare,  the  last  two  being  chemical  curi-  during  the  summer  months  in  this  oountiy.     Tl.e 
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maDufiMstared  CArbonio  Hygeia  and  other  waters  form 
excellent  additions  to  the  list  of  beverages.  But  an 
cxoeaaive  amount  of  carbonic-acid  gas  cauftes  nickness, 
vertigo,  and  asphyxia.  These  results,  as  Liebig  says, 
have  followed  the  drinkuur  of  fermenting  white  wine 
in  large  quantities ;  tius  naa  produced  enough  car- 
bon io-acid  gas  in  the  stomach  to  cause  death  on  its 
eDteriog  the  blood. 

Salphareted  hydrogen  Is  another  irrespira- 
ble  gas,  which  is  foand  in  large  qaantity  in 
mineral  springs,  particularly  in  the  colder  sul- 
pbar-waters,  yet  most  freatiently  in  regions 
that  have  been  disturbed  by  volcanic  action. 
Taken  internally,  it  stimulates  the  peristaltic 
action  of  the  intestines,  and  augments  the  per- 
spiration ;  in  large  amount  it  causes  nervous 
excitement.  Sulphur -water  baths  are  seda- 
tive. 

Other  gases,  as  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  car- 
bureted hydrogen,  exist  in  many  springs,  but 
have  no  valuable  therapeutic  action. 

OaaitcatlM.  —  These  variously  constituted 
mineral  waters  may  be  classified  in  various 
ways:  Either  (1)  geographically,  by  the  coun- 
tries in  which  the  different  springs  are  found; 
(2)  geologically,  by  the  character  of  the  strata 
through  which  they  flow,  and  which  give  them 
their  distinctive  properties;  (8)  chemicaUy, 
according  to  the  leading  ingredients  of  their 
constitution;  or  (4)  therapeuticallj,  by  their 
etfects  as  observed  in  treatment.  There  are, 
indeed,  almost  as  many  different  claitsifi cations 
referable  to  these  groupings  as  there  are  sefia- 
rate  treatises  on  mineral  waters.  The  most 
accurate  scientific  classification  is  that  of  If. 
Durand-Fardcl,  formulated  in  1867,  and  still 
unsnperseded.    It  is  as  follows : 

CLAasiFioATiox  OF  MinxBAL  Watebs  (Buhakd- 

Fardel). 

8.  Chlo.M.<,f«di«m  I  ^ffti^bonate.. 

f  Sulphureted. 
I  Bicarbonate  of  soda. 
<  Bicarbonate  of  lime. 
Mixed  bicarbonates. 


waters. 

3.  Bicarbonated 
waters. 


4.  8ulphureted 

waters. 

5.  Fermginom 

watm. 


'Sulphate  of  Hoda. 
Sulphate  of  lime. 
I  Sulphate  of  mi^rnesia. 
t  Mixed  sulphates. 

^  Bicarbonated. 
Sulphated. 
With  salts  of  manganese. 


For  practical  convenience,  the  following 
classification,  adopted  by  some  recent  writers, 
is  the  more  serviceable : 

(Pure. 

1.  AlkaUne  waters.  •<  Addulous  (carbonic  acid>. 

f  Muriated  (chloride  of  sodium). 
(Pure. 

2.  Saline  waters.      <  Alkaline. 

f  lodo-bromated. 
( Alkaline. 
S.  Sulphur  waters.  <  Saline  (chloride  of  sodium). 

f  Calcic. 
Pure. 

^  ^l}!^         '  8»l'n<J  (chlortde  of  sodium). 
''^"-  Calcic. 

Aluminous. 


K  ri.i^^  «.«■.»»       i  Limestone  (carbonate  of  lime). 
6.  Caldc  waters.      j  Gypsum  (sulphate  of  lime). 

'Pure.^ 
^'  ^5LT^r«^!^^i  Saline'"(chloride  of  sodium). 

[Calcia 

i.  Alkaline  Waters.  —  Betbesda,  Bladen 
Springs,  Buffalo  Lithia,  California  Seltzer,  Ca- 

Son  Springs,  Oarlsbad,  Ems,  Highland  Springs, 
[arienbad.  Medical  Lake,  Mont  Dore,  Rock- 
bridge Baths,  St.  Louis  Spring,  Sheldon  Spring, 
Tarasp,  Vichy. 

The  leading  constituents  of  the  alkaline  wa- 
ters are  the  carbonates  of  soda,  potassa,  lithia, 
lime,  and  magnesia.  They  are  especially  valu- 
able when  they  are  of  high  temperature,  as  at 
Vichy  and  Carlsbad,  in  the  cure  of  gout  oc- 
curring in  persons  of  full  habit.  They  often 
relieve,  if  they  do  not  cure,  diabetes ;  and  are 
often  successful  in  the  treatment  of  uric-acid 
gravel,  of  chronic  broncliitie,  of  gall-stones,  of 
acid  dyspepsia,  of  obesity,  and  of  catarrh  of  the 
bladder.  As  a  rule,  they  are  not  to  be  taken 
by  anflsmic  or  chlorotic  patients,  as  their  effects 
are  lowering. 

Some  of  the  more  noticeable  alkaline  waters, 
foreign  and  American,  are  as  follows : 

Bladon  Spriugs,  Choctaw  county,  Ala.,  are 
four  in  number;  they  are  situated  in  n  pine-for- 
est, and  are  nearly  pure  alkaline  springs,  con- 
taiuing  from  4-11  to  5*79  grains  of  carbonate  of 
soda  to  the  pint,  and  are  charged  with  consid- 
erable carbonio-acid  gas.  They  are  frequented 
by  Southern  people.  Access  is  tia  Mobile  and 
the  Tombigbee  river,  or  via  Demopolis,  on  the 
Alabama  Central  Railroad. 

The  Buffalo  Lithin  Springs,  Mecklenburg 
county,  Va.,  are  of  much  value  in  curing  uric- 
acid  stone,  rheumatic  gout,  and  diseases  of  the 
uric-acid  diathesis.  They  are  diuretic. 
.  The  Capon  Springs  and  Baths  of  Hampshire 
county,  W.  Va.,  have  a  temperature  of  66*5'' 
Fahr.,  and  are  used  both  internally  and  as 
baths.  They  are  highly  charged  with  carbon- 
ic-acid gas,  and  are  valuable  waters.  There 
are  hotel  accommodations,  and  a  large  bathing 
establishment  with  plunge,  shower,  douche, 
and  warm  baths.  The  waters  are  alterative, 
mildly  aperient,  and  decidedly  diuretic,  and  are 
comparable  in  their  action  to  those  of  Vichy 
and  Carlsbad.  Capon  Springs  are  pleasantly 
situated  in  a  gorge  of  the  North  mountain,  and 
are  surround^  by  picturesque  scenery. 

Carlsbad,  in  Bohemia,  the  queen  of  Austrian 
spas,  has  the  most  desirable  reputation  of  all 
mineral  springs  of  its  class.  The  waters  are 
thermal,  and  have  been  known  since  the  mid- 
dle ages.  There  are  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  thermal  springs,  ranging  from  84°  to  166^ 
Fahr. ;  the  constituents  are  similar  in  all,  being 
chiefly  the  sulphate  and  the  carbonate  of  soda 
and  the  chloride  of  sodium.  They  are  taken 
internally  and  externally  in  many  kinds  of  bath ; 
mud  or  peat  baths,  made  with  the  mineral  wa- 
ters, are  also  given.  The  treatment  is  very 
effective  in  the  cure  of  digestive  and  liver 
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troubles  of  nearly  every  kind.     Dyspepsia,  they  are  mainly  used  as  a  tonio  bath,  and 

gout,  gravel,  nloers  of  the  stomach,  and  the  near  them  is  a  snlphnr  spring.     There  is  a 

abdominal  obesity  that  is  common  in   Ger-  hotel. 

many,  yield  to  the  effect  of  these  invaluable        The  St.  Louis  Spring,  in  Gratiot  ooanty, 

waters.    The  place  is  extremely  attractive,  and  Mich.,  is  warm  and  strongly  alkaline,  with  a 

the  summer  climate    is   delightful.      Winter  smaU  quantity  of  iron.    Dr.  Kennedy's  reports 

treatment  is  also  given.     The  waters,  and  their  of  cases  show  that  the  water  has  been  espc- 

eztraoted  salts,  are  exported.  cially  useful  in  dyspepsia  and  neuralgia.  Baths 

Ems,  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  has  twenty  are  given,  apparently  aiding  the  cure.    The 

thermal  springs,  some  of  which  have  been  used  water  was  found,  in  boring  for  salt-springy 

since    the    Roman   era.      Their  temperature  at  a  depth  of  200  feet,  and  is  popularly  reputed 

ranges  from  85''  to  US'"  Fahr.     The  bioarbon-  to  be  ''mimetic,"  but  the  only  magnetism  i» 

ate  of  soda  and  the  chloride  of  sodium  are  the  that  of  the  iron  tubing  through  which  it  reacLei 

diief  ingredients.    They  are  in  especial  vogue  the  surface. 

for  chronic  catarrh,  bronchitl",  and  laryngitis ;        The  Sheldon  Springs,  Franklin  county,  Yt., 

vesical  aud  uterine  catarrh  are  also  treated,  and  are  four  in  number.    They  are  pleasantly  sita- 

storility  is  sometimes  cured  by  a  visit  to  these  ated  on  the  banks  of  the  Missisquoi  river,  in 

waters.    Tlie  place  is  attractive :    there  are  sight  of  the  Green  mountains,  and  at  an  elera- 

fine  establishments  for  bathing,  and  the  climate  tion  of  about  1,800  feet.    The  bicarbonate  of 

is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  central  Ger-  soda  (0*501  grains),  and  a  remarkable  qnantitj 

many.    The  water  is  exported.  of  silicic  acid  (0*573  grains  to  the  pint),  are  the 

The  Highland  Springs,  Lake  county,  Gal.,  leading  constituents  of  the  springs,  which  Dr. 
have  been  for  a  few  years  resorted  to  for  tho  Hayes  calls  '^a  very  unusual  alkaline- saline 
cure  of  chronic  rheumatism,  as  well  as  for  the  water.^'  It  has  the  usual  favorable  action  of 
general  treatment  appropriate  to  the  alkaline  its  class  in  the  cure  of  acid  gravel,  gout,  and 
springs.  There  are  now  fair  hotel  accomraoda-  vesical  catarrh,  and  has  been  claimed  as  a  cure 
tions.  Three  of  the  springs  have  been  ana-  for  cancer,  but  without  any  satisfactory  evi- 
lyzed.  They  are  highly  charged  with  carbonic-  dence  on  this  point.  Prof.  Fordyce  Barker, 
acid  gas,  and  are  much  used  for  bathing.  They  however,  thinks  that  these  waters  are  pallia- 
lie  at  an  elevation  of  1,740  feet,  and  are  shel-  tive  of  the  disease,  and  recommends  the  care- 
tered  by  the  Mayacamas  mountain  from  the  ful  investigation  of  their  therapeutic  effect'^. 
west  winds.  The  same  claim,  that  of  a  oancer-cnre,  is  made 

The  Marienbad  waters  are  similar  in  consti-  for  the  bicarbonated  water  of  Celles,  in  the 
tution  to  the  Carlsbad,  but  contain  a  little  iron,  department  of  the  Ard^ehe,  in  aoutheastem 
They  are  laxative,  diuretic,  and  diaphoretic ;  France,  a  carbonated  ferruginous  water, 
they  reduce  obesity,  and  a  curative  action  in  Vichy,  France.  This  is  perhaps  the  be^t 
cases  of  mental  insanity  is  claimed  for  them,  known  of  all  mineral  waters.  There  are  tif- 
Marienbad  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  the  teen  principal  springs,  which  range  in  temper- 
Austrian  spas.  Peat  or  mineral  mud-baths  are  ature  from  58  to  120°  Fahr.  Their  consti- 
given  in  perfection.  tution  is  similar;  there  are  26  grains  of  c&r< 

The  Medical  Lake,  in  Spokane  county.  Wash-  bonate  of  soda  and  89  gruns  of  all  solid  eon- 

ington  Territory,  is  H  mile  long,  from  i  to  ^  stituents  to  the  pint  of  water.    The  waters  are 

of  a  mile  wide,  and  from  40  to  100  feet  deep,  of  especial  use  in  gout,  in  the  earlier  stages  of 

Visitors  bathe  in  the  water,  which  has  an  unct-  dyspepsia,  in  atony  of  the  digestive  organs,  in 

nous  feel  or  ^'  texture  " ;  but  no  living  thing  is  affections  of  the  liver,  and  in  uric-acid  graveL 

found  in  it  except  a  species  of  small  turtle.  They  are  counterindicated  in  chloroaiS|  anse- 

The  '^  Medical  Lake  Powders,''  made  from  this  mia,  and  in  most  diseases  of  debility.      The 

water,  are  used  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  baths  are  magniticently  appointed ;  they  lie  at 

ounce  to  a  gallon  of  water.    The  lake  is  little  an  elevation  of  about  800  feet  above  sea-level, 

resorted  to  as  yet,  though  since  1881  a  town  and  are  open  all  the  year  round.    The  waters 

has  sprung  up  on  its  banks.  are  exported  in  great  onantities. 

Mont  Dore,  in  the  volcanic  Puy  de  D6me,        S,  Saline  Waten, — Baden  -  Baden,  Ballaton 

lies  high  among  the  mountains  of  southern  Spa,  Bourbon-Lancy,  Bourbon-L'ArchambaulL, 

central  France,  8,444  feet  above  sea -level.  Bourbonne,    Oaledonia    Springs,    Hombourg, 

There  are  seven  thermal  springs,  ranging  from  Kissingen,  Luxeuil,  Michigan  Congressi,  Royat^ 

lOO''  to  118°  Fahr.,  and  one  cold  spring.    The  St.  Catharine's  Wells,  Salins,  Saratoga  Spring 

waters  are  strongly  tonic  and  alterative,  acting  Selters,  Wiesbaden. 

Promptly  upon  the  skin  and  the  air-passages.        Restricting  the  term  "  saline   waters  ^'   to 

Ironchial  catarrh,  asthma,  laryngitis,  and  pul-  those  in  which  the  chloride  of  sodium  or  ooni- 

monary  emphysema  are  successfully  treated  at  mon  salt  is  the  predominating  oonsUtnent,  tho 

Mont  Dore.  The  place  is  very  finely  appointed,  waters  of  this  class,  in  full  doses,  are  primarily 

and  is  attractive  in  every  way;  the  mountain  aperient  or  cathartic;  they  also  increase  the 

lur  is  tonic,  and  the  scenery  magnificent.  flow  of  bile.     When  very  strong,  they   are 

The  Rockbridge  Baths,  Rockbridge  county,  known  as  brines.    These  are  chiefly  used  for 

Va.,  are  picturesquely  situated  on  the  North  bathing,  and  act  as  a  strong  stimnlns  to  the 

James  river.    Their  temperature  is  74°  Fahr. ;  nerves  of  the  skin,  and  through  them  to  tho 
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nerre-oenters.    Brine-vapor  baths  promote  ex-  military  hospital  has  been  maintained  on  the 

pectoration.  spot  since  the  year  1785.    Daring  the  season, 

The  saline  waters  often  contain  other  chio-  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  Scp- 

rides,  as  well  as  sulphates  and  carbonic-acid  tember,  about  eight  hundred  patients  are  yearly 

{rait,  and  it  is  in  these  waters  that  the  iodide  treated  at  this  hospital. 

and   bromide  of  sodiam  are  ottenest  found.  Uombourg,  formerly  famous  as  a  gambling- 

Tiiese  elements  give  to  saline  waters  their  es-  place,  has  tiie  finest  Kursaal  in  Germany.  Tiiere 

pecial  value  in  the  treatment  of  scrofulous  are  four  springs ;  the  water  is  strongly  saline, 

ad'ections.    According  to  their  other  constitu-  with  some  iron,  and  is  charged  with  carbonic- 

eiits,  they  are  also  useful  in  chronic  rheuma-  ac*id  gas.    Their  temperatures  are  from  50°  to 

tism  and  gout.    The  alkaline  -  saline  waters,  52°  Fahr.     They  are  especially  useful  in  bron- 

eontaining  carbonic-acid  gas,  as  those  of  Sara-  chial  chronic  catarrh,  when  tubercles  do  not 

toga,  are  often  beneficial  in  dyspepsia.  exist;  in  abdominal  plethora,  in  atony  of  the 

Among  the  most  noticeable  saline  springs  digestive  tract  with  constipation,  and  in  mnla- 

are  the  following:  rial  engorgements  of  the  spleen  and  liver.    I'he 

Baden-Baden,  in  Hesse-Hombourg,  was  for-  weak  and  delicate  are  little  likely  to  be  bene- 

morly  a  famous  gambling  -  place,  and  is  still  fited  by  these  waters;  but  stronger  constitu- 

mnch  frequented  for  its  waters,  which  are  tions  will  find  relief  from  the  maladies  Just 

thermal  and  slightly  saline.    They  are  chiefly  enumerated. 

used  for  bathing;  there  are  twelve  springs.  Kissingen,  Bavaria,  has  six  springs,  of  tem- 

ranging  in  temperature  from    117°   to  156  peratiires  ranging  from  52°  to  67°  Fahr.    Tliey 

Fahr.     The  place  itself  is  attractive,  and  is  are  employed  internally  and  in  baths,  douches, 

beaatifolly  situated  in  a  valley  at  the  entrance  vapor-batha,  and  mud-baths  of  many  descrip- 

of  the  Black  Forest.  tions.     They  are  purgative,  diuretic,  and  su- 

Ballaton  Spa,  Saratoga  county,  N.  Y.  These  dorific ;  and  in  their  efiects  as  well  as  in  their 

waters,  like  those  of  the  St   Louis  Spring,  chemical  constitution  they  resemble  the  waters 

were  discovered  by  borinff,  an  artesian  well  of  Uombourg,  but  have  more  variety  than  those, 

having  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  671  feet  in  and  lurnish  a  wider  range  of  employment.    The 

the  unsuccessful  search  for  oil.  The  waters  are  bitter  waters  of  Rakuczy  are  in  favor  for  the 

iirnilar  to  those  of  Saratoga,  but  much  more  treatment  of  engorgement  of  the  liver.     A 

strongly  saline,  and  richer  in  other  mineral  whey-cure  is  also  established  at  Kissingen. 

constituents.    Four  springs   have  been  ana-  The  waters  are  exported  in  large  quantity, 

lyzed;  the  Lithia  well  contains  94  grains  of  Luxeuil   is   a   town   of  8,600  inhabitants, 

salt  to  the  pint,  and  40  grains  of  other  mat-  charmingly  situated  among  the  hills  of  the 

tt^ri>.    Ballston  is  a  quiet  and  pleasant  town.  Haute-Sa6ne,  in  eastern  France,  at  an  eleva- 

Bourbon-Lancy,  in  the  Sa6ne-et-Loire,  east-  tion  of  1,840  feet  above  the  sea,  and  pro- 
em France,  is  a  town  of  8,200  inhabitants  and  tected  by  a  wooded  slope  from  the  northerly 
pleasantly  situated  upon  a  hill-side.  The  cH-  winds.  The  springs  have  been  used  since  the 
mate  of  the  place  is  mild  and  uniform.  There  time  of  the  Romans;  they  are  thermal,  fifteen 
are  six  principal  springs,  five  of  them  thermal,  in  number,  and  range  from  94°  to  124°  Fahr. 
The  water  is  limpid  and  inodorous,  with  a  salt-  They  are  used  both  internally  and  externally ; 
vih  taste.  Rheumatism  in  every  form  is  sue-  and  the  bathing  establishment  is  one  of  the 
oe-sfnlly  treated  at  Bourbon-Lancy;  andsorofa-  finest  in  France.  The  waters  are  mildly  sa- 
Inus  affections  are  also  cured  by  the  waters,  line ;  at  first  a  gentle  excitant,  they  afterward 
which  are  used  both  internally  and  as  baths,  have  a  tonio  and  soothing  efiTect  on  the  nerv- 
and  hare  a  reputation  for  the  cure  of  sterility,  ous  system,  and  are  among  the  very  few  saline 
1  iiere  are  good  hotels  and  boarding-hou«ies,  waters  that  can  be  used  with  advantage  by 
and  the  place,  like  all  of  the  less  crowded  delicate  and  nervous  invalids.  They  are  al- 
French  mmeral  springs,  is  inexpensive.  most  the  only  saline  thermal  waters  in  Europe 

Bonrbon-L'Archambault,  a  town  of  8,£00  that  contain  iron  and  manganese.    They  are 

inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  river  Burgo,  at  much  frequented  for  the  relief  or  cure  of  nerv- 

an  elevation  of  760  feet  above  the  sea,  among  ous  weakness,  ansemia,  dyspepsia,  and  uterine 

hills.   There  are  two  saline  springs,  both  warm ;  derangements.    The  place  is  one  of  great  com- 

tl)e  water  is  used  hitemally,  and  in  baths  and  fort  and  attractiveness,  and  is  not  expensive, 

flonches  of  every  description.    Chronic  rheu-  Royat  stands  1.500  feet  above  sea-level,  in  a 

ma  tism,  scrofula,  neuralgia,  and  hysteric  pa-  gorge  between  two  mountains  of  basalt,  near 

ml  jsIm,  are  here  treated  with  success.  Clermont-Ferrand,  in  tlie  Pny  de  D6me,  in 

Bourbonne,  in  the  department  of  the  Haute-  central  southern  France.    There  are  four  ther- 

Mame,  is  a  town  of  4,100  inhabitants ;  its  wa-  mal  springy  ranging  from  68°  to  95°  Fahr. 

XerH  have  been  known  since  the  time  of  the  Ro-  The  waters  are  diuretic  and  gently  laxative, 

inan9.     They  are  thermal,  and  have,  like  those  but  as  they  contain  some  iron  and  ^rsenic  they 

of  Wiesbaden,  which  they  much  resemble,  some-  have  also  a  tonio  effect,  which  is  aided  by  the 

th  ing  of  the  taste  of  broth.    The  bathing  estab-  moimtain  climate.  Muscular  and  nervous  rheu- 

li.*ihments  are  ample  and  very  attractive.    So  matism,  even  when  subacute,  chlorosis,  catarrh 

efficacious  are  the  waters  in  the  cure  of  chronic  of  the  bladder,  anemia,  dysmenorrhoen,  amen- 

rheumatism  and  scrofulous  affections,  that  a  orrhoea,  and  nervous  cardiac  troubles,  are  re- 
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lieved  or  oared  by  these  waters.    The  bathing  Springs,  Greenbrier  White  Sulphar,  Red  Sol* 

establishments  are  weli  appointed.  phur,  Richfield  Springs,  Santa  Barbara  SpriDin, 

Saint  Oatharine*s  Wells,  Ontario,  Canada,  are  Sharon  Springs,  Uriage,  and  Yellow  SulpLar 

thirteen  miles  west  of  Niagara  Falls.    They  are  Springs. 

a  perfect  typ3  of  iodo-bromated  saline  water.  The  salphar  waters  produce  different  effects 

containing  much  chloride  of  sodinm,  of  cal-  as  they  disengage  mure  or  less  Balpbobydric 

ointn,  and  of  magnesium.    These  waters  are  to  acid  when  in  contact  with  the  ur.     Tbo»e 

be  maoh  dilated  when  taken  internally ;  exter-  which  give  it  up  slowly,  and  are  oonseqnentlj 

nally  they  are  used  as  embrocations  and  for  more  stable,  are  the  less  exciting ;   they  are 

baths,  of  which  an  ample  variety  may  be  had  a  slow  but  effective  alterative.    Those  wiiiob 

at  the  Spring  Bank  Sanitarium.  give  it  up  rapidly  act  very  promptly,  whether 

Salins,  in  the  Jura,  eastern  France,  an  an-  on  the  skin,  the  bronchi,  the  langa,  or  the  di- 
cient  town  of  6,100  inhabitants,  is  situated  in  gestive  tract  Sulphureted  hydrogen  is  tb^^ir 
a  highly  picturesque  valley,  at  an  elevation  of  most  constant  constituent,  but  otherwise  tht-y 
1,115  feet  above  sea-level,  between  the  forti-  vary  greacly  in  their  mineral  elements,  tbe 
fied  summit^)  of  two  mountains,  Bdlin  and  Saint*  calcic  carbonates  being  fi*eqaently  found  in 
Andr6.  The  waters  are  cold,  strongly  saline,  some  of  them,  and  in  others  the  anlpluites  of 
and  have  been  used  from  immemorial  antiquity,  soda  or  magnesia,  and  the  chloride  of  sodium. 
They  are  tonic,  exciting,  and  alterative,  and  act  They  are  effeotivelv  employed  in  cutoneoiu 
strongly  upon  the  lymphatic  system.  Scrofu-  affections  of  many  kinds,  in  varioas  lung  ooio- 
lous,  rheumatic,  gouty,  and  anesmic  cases  find  plaints,  in  stiff  joints  and  old  woands,  and  io 
relief  or  cure  from  these  excellent  waters,  which  chronic  poisoning  by  metals,  and  are  also  a»e- 
are  mostly  frequented  by  the  French.  The  sea-  f  ul  in  tbe  cure  of  abdominal  congestions  and 
son  lasts  from  the  first  of  June  to  the  middle  of  consequent  hsmorrhoids.  Among  many  ex- 
September.  The  climate,  the  scenery,  and  the  oellent  sulphur  waters  the  tbllowing  vhaj  U: 
accommodations,  are  all  very  attractive.    The  mentioned : 

piscine^  or  marble  bathing-pool,  is  one  of  the  Aix-la-Ohapelle,  in  Rhenish  Pnuaia,  has  four 

finest  in  Europe.  principal  thermal  springs,  ranging  from  112°  to 

The  Saratoga  Sprin;^  Saratoga  county.  New  181°  Fahr.  They  are  much  resorted  to  for  tbe 
York,  are  the  most  frequented  of  any  in  the  cure  of  chronic  rheumatism,  mnscolar  and  ar- 
Untted  States.  The  waters  are  alkaline-saline,  ticular,  of  scrofula,  herpes,  eczema,  and  acDe, 
and  are  charged  with  carbonic-acid  gas,  making  of  lead-paralysis,  laryngitis,  and  brooohial  ci- 
thern pleasant  to  the  taste.  They  are  cathar-  tarrh.  The  waters  are  generally  used  exter- 
tic  in  their  action,  and  are  especially  adapted  to  nally  and  internally  at  the  same  time, 
cases  of  the  dyspepsia  resultmg  from  too  high  Aix-les-Bains,  near  Ghaml>6ry,  in  Savoy,  is 
living,  which  are  becoming  more  and  more  a  town  of  4,200  people,  846  feet  above  sea- 
frequent  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  hotels  are  level,  and  snrrounaed  oy  high  monntains.  The 
very  large,  showy,  and  fashionable,  and  thou-  establishment  is  one  of  the  oompletest  in  £u- 
sands  of  visitors  resort  to  them  rather  for  the  rope ;  1,200  baths  and  2,000  douches  are  given 
social  than  for  the  medicinal  attractions  of  the  daily.  The  diraate  is  mild,  and  tbe  situation, 
place.  Some  of  the  waters  contain  a  small  in  France  near  both  Switzerland  and  Italy. 
amount  of  iron,  which  gives  them  a  valuable  extremely  attractive.  The  baths  are  open  all 
tonic  quality.  This,  however,  is  denied  by  the  the  year  round.  The  waters  are  thermal  (1 13' 
proprietors  of  rival  springs  in  the  same  place,  to  116°  Fahr.),  and  are  of  great  service  in  rhea- 
who  seek  to  prove  that  even  these  very  small  matism,  gout,  and  scrofula.  No  thermal  sprinp 
quantities  of  iron  are  injurious.  unites  more  advantages  than  these.    The  wa- 

Selters,  in  the  duchy  of  Na8.<au,  exports  an-  ters  are  not  exported, 

nually  about  two  million  bottles  of  a  carbon-  Avon  Springs,  Livingston  county.  New  York, 

ated  saline  water,  used  chiefly  as  a  table-drink,  are  valuable  sulphur  waters.    They  are  mildly 

There  are  no  medical  establishments  there.  cathartic ;  bathmg  arrangements  exist. 

Wiesbaden,  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  ha^  Ax,  in  the  Ari^ge,  southern  France,  S^'^SO 

strong  saline  springs,  part  of  which  are  cold  feet  above  sea-level, is  a  town  of  1,700  people; 

and  part  thermal ;  one  of  them,  the  Koch-  the  springs  are  so  nnmerous  as  to  make  the 

brunnen,  has  the  taste  of  chicken-broth.    The  whole  place  seem  a  reservoir  of  boiling  water, 

waters  act  mainly  upon  the  digestive  organs.  Many  of  them  flow  away  unused ;  fifty-tbree 

increasing  their  secretions  and  producing  a  are  employed,  for  the  most  part  in  medical  es- 

moderate  laxative  effect,  which  isi  stronger  if  tablishments.    The  hottest  has  a  temperature 

the  water  be  allowed  to  cool  before  drinking  of  170^  Fahr.  Their  great  variety  permits  their 

it.     Ohronie  rheumatism,  gout,  and  malarial  use  in  the  treatment  of  many  different  atfec- 

affections  are  the  maladies  that  are  oftenest  tions :  they  are  classified  as  sedatave  waters, 

cured  by  these  waters.    As  baths  they  are  much  medium,    and    strongly   mineralized   waters, 

used,  the  quantity  of  water  being  abundant  which  according  to  the  indications  are  succe<«- 

S,  Sulphur  Waten, — Aix-la-Ohapelle,  Aix-  fully  used  in  the  treatment  of  almost  every 

les-Bains,  Avon  Springs,  Ax,  Bagn^res-de-Lu-  kind  of  rheumatism  and  skin-disease, 

chon,  Bareges,  Blue  lick  Springs,  Canterets,  Bagn^res-de-Luohon  is  an  attraoUve  town  of 

Clifton   Springs,  Eanx-Bonnes,  Salt   Sulphar  4,000  inhabitants,  situated  in  a  magnificeot 
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Tallej  of  the  French  Pyrenees,  2,064  feet  above  seekers.  Skin-diseases,  lead-poisoning,  and  dys- 

sea-level.   Tiiere  are  no  less  tlian  seventy-seven  pepsia  are  treated  here  with  success, 

thermal  springs,  some  of  which  contain  iron ;  The  Red  Sulphur  Springs,  in  Monroe  county, 

they  offer  a  greater  variety  of  constitution  and  W-Va.,  are  sedative  to  the  arterial  action.  Thev 

of  medicinal  utility  than  any  other  known  sul-  allay  pulmonary  irritation,  and  are  given  with 

phur  springs^    The  bracing  mountain  climate  decided  benefit  in  chronic  bronchitis,  chronic 

makes  warm  under-clothing  necessary.   Almost  pharyngitis,  and  chronic  laryngitis;  wjiile  in 

every  fonn  of  skin-disease  is  cured  or  relieved  the  earlier  stages  of  phthisis  they  are  often  of 

by  theae  waters^  including  the  secondary  and  value.    In  small  doses  they  are  cathartic,  in 

tertiary  forms   of  syphilitic   manifestation ;  large  doses  diuretic.    There  is  a  hotel  at  the 

and  laryngitis,    bronchitis,  chronic  rheuma-  springs. 

tidiu,  and  scrofulous  affections  also  often  yield  Richfield  Springs,  Otsego  county,   N.  T., 

to  them.  is  a  calcic  sulphur   water,  useful  in  chronic 

Bareges  is  a  mountain  village,  situated  at  a  rheumatism,  and  in  those  skin  disorders  which 

height  of  4,042  feet  above  sea-level  in  a  wild  depend  upon  diseases  of  the  digestive  tract. 

valley  of  the  French  Pyrenees,  and  overhung  The  accommodations  are  insufficient,  as  is  too 

by  ice-dad  peaks.    There  are  twelve  springs;  often  the  case  in  American  watering-places,  but 

the  action  of  the  water  is  very  effective,  espe-  the  springs  have  become  very  popular  within  & 

cially  in  scrofulous  affections ;  and  in  old  gun-  few  years. 

shot- wounds  they  have  such  curative  vsJue  that  The  Santa  Barbara  Springs,  Santa  Barbara 
a  military  hospital  is  maintained  here  by  the  county,  Cal.,  are  thermal  sulphur  waters,  use- 
French  Governments  ful  in  chronic  rheumatism,  skin-diseases,  and 

The  Blue  Lick  Springs  (upper  and  lower)  in  in  the  later  stages  of  syphilis.    They  are  seven 

Nichola8connty,£y.,  are  excellent  sulphur  wa-  in  number,  and  1,450   feet  above  sea-level, 

tera,  aperient  and  alterative,   and  useful  in  The  climate  of  the  region  is  very  eauable, 

liver  engorgements,  dyspepsia,  and  pharyngitis;  though  not  free  from  high  winds  ana  dust, 

used  as  baths  they  have  the  action  of  their  class  There  is  a  hotel, 

open  ddn-diseases*  Sharon   Springs,  Schoharie  county,  N.  Y., 

The  Salt  Sulphur  Springs,  Monroe  county,  are  a  mild  sulphur  water,  long  used  in  the 

W.  Va.,    contain  iodine   and    bromine,  and  relief  of  cutaneous  disorders.     The  place  is 

purging  salphates.    They  are  useful  in  scrofn-  attractive  and  fairlv  well  appointed, 

la,  enlargements  of  the  liver,  and  in  herpetic  Uriage,  in  the  department  of  the.Is^re,  in 

skin-diseaaes.    They  are  given  both  internally  southeastern  France,  is  situated  in  a  charming 

and  in  baths.  valley  of  the  Dauphin6.     The  springs  have 

Cauterets  is  a  finely  appointed  place,  situated  been  known  since  the  Roman  epocb,  and  the 

in  another  high  valley  of  the  French  Pyrenees,  magnificent  bathing  establishment  stands  upon 

There  are  twenty-four  springs  and  nine  differ-  Roman  foundations.    The  waters  are  probablv 

ent  establishments,  the  highest  8,763  feet  above  the  most  perfect  example  known  of  saline-snl- 

sea-level.     The  waters  are  stimulating  to  the  phurons  waters,  constipating  in  snudl  amounts 

skin;    and  they  are  particularly  effective  in  and  laxative  in  larger.    They  act  principally 

the  core  of  malarial  complaints  of  all  kinds,  of  upon  the  mucous  membranes  and  the  skin ; 

chronio  respiratory  catarrhs  and   laryngitis,  scrofula,  rheumatism,  and  nearly  all  of  the 

and  the  dyspepsia  of  persons  who  are  incline  dermatoses,  especially  among  the  younger  pa- 

to  phthisis.  tients,  generally  yield  to  them. 

Thewatersof  Clifton  Springs,  New  York,  are  The  Yellow  Sulphur  Springs,  Montgomery 

useful  in  diseases  where,  to  the  ordinary  indica-  county,  Va.,  are  fine  calcic-sulphur  waters,  and 

tions  for  the  nse  of  a  calcic  sulphur  water,  of  late  years  have  been  considerably  frequented, 

those  for  disease  of  the  bladder  are  added.  The  There  is  a  hotel,  and  fairly  good  arrangements 

place  is  one  of  the  best  appointed  as  to  bathing  for  bathing  exist, 

conveniences  of  any  in  the  United  States.  4,  Chalybeate  WaUrs. — Bath  Alum  Springs, 

Eaux- Bonnes,  a  village  in  the  French  Pyre-  Bussang,  Cooper's  Well,  Elster,  Franzensbad, 

neejs,  2,454  feet  above  sea-level,  a  small  village,  Pyrmont,  Rawley  Springs,  Rockbridge  Alum 

has  no  less  than  a  dozen  hotels  and  a  bathing  Springs,  Schooley's  Mountain  Springs,  Schwal- 

ei^tablishmeot  of  the  first  class.    The  waters  bach.  Spa. 

are  sulphureted  sodium,  both  cold  and  ther-  Chalybeate  or  iron  waters  are  essentially 

mal,  and  were  formerly  much  employed  in  the  tonic  and  alterative ;  they  reproduce  the  red 

cure  of  old  wounds.     Chronic  laryngitis,  or  globules  of  the  blood,  and  are  indicated  in 

clergyman's  sore  throat,  and  many  other  affec-  chlorosis,  ansamia,  scrofula,  chronic  diarrhoea, 

tions  of  the  respiratory  passages,  are  treated  and  the  exsanguine  condition  that  follows  hem- 

with  success  at  Eaux-Bonnes,  and  even  the  orrhages.    They  tend  to  produce  constipation, 

phthisis  of  lymphatic  subjects,  especially  when  and  in  order  to  be  easily  digested  they  should 

hereditary  and  not  far  advanced.  contain  carbonic-acid  gas. 

The  Greenbrier  White  Sulphur  Springs,  in  The  following  are  among  the  more  valuable 

Greenbrier  county,  W.  Va.,  are  a  good  aperi-  chalybeate  waters : 

ent  and  alterative  water.    The  place  is  well  ap-  The  Bath  Alum  Springs,  Bath  county,  Va., 

[>ointedf  and  is  much  frequented  by  pleasure-  contain  from  1'8  to  2'7  grains  to  the  pint  of  the 
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protoxide  of  iron,  and  are  given  successfally  in  often  contain  carbonio-aoid  gas.     Diaeases  of 

diseases  depending  on  impoyerishment  of  the  the  urinary  system,  such  as  catarrh,    gravel 

blood.  and  calonlos,   diabetes  mellitDS,  and  dyspep- 

The  waters  of  Bassan^,  in  eastern  France,  sia,  are  of^en  benefited  by  their  use.    They  are 

are  a  mild  chalybeate,  well  carbonated ;  they  nsaally  constipating,  hot,  when  taken  in  cod- 

are  valuable  in  ansmia  and  chlorosis,  and  in  the  siderable  quantities,  they  sometimes  liave  & 

dyspepsia  of  delicate  constitutions.    They  are  purgative  effect, 

exported.  Bagn^res-de-Bigorre,  in  the  French  Pyrenees, 

Oooper^s  Well,  in  Mississippi,  is  a  valuable  at  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet  above  aea-levfl 

iron  water;  it  is  especially  useful  in  chronic  has  fifty  thermal  springs  ranging  from  66^  t4t 

diarrhcsa  and  in  chlorosis.  124^  Fahr.    TJie  splendid  establi^iment  is  open 

Franzensbad,  in  Bohemia,  is  a  strongly  tonic  all  the  year  round.  The  waters  are  used  inter- 
spring;  it  is  an  alkaline-ferruginous  water,  and  nally  and  in  every  form  of  bath.  The  climate 
is  much  reported  to  for  the  cure  of  diseases  and  the  region  are  delightful;  it  is  one  of  the 
peculiar  to  the  female  sex.  Its  specialty  is  the  most  attractive  resorts  in  Europe.  The  waters 
mud-bath;  the  place  supplies  the  mineralized  are  not  merely  calcic;  they  contain  more  than 
peat  which  is  used  for  this  purpose  at  many  half  a  grain  of  iron  to  the  pint,  and  are  tonic, 
other  bathing-resorts,  a  large  quantity  being  sedative,  and  alterative.  They  are  especially 
exported.  The  appointments  are  very  exten-  useful  for  the  ^'rnind  diseased'^  by  sufferia^, 
sive,  including  baths  of  every  kind,  and  many  and  in  neuralgia,  hysteria,  melancholia,  uterine 
cares  of  anaemia  and  chlorotic  cases  are  made,  affections,  and  rheumatism  of  all  kinds.     Per- 

Pyrmont,  the  most  noted  iron  spa  in  Ger-  sons  of  sedentary  habit  find  them  of  ^>eciai 

many,  has  both  saline  and  ferruginous  springs,  tonic  value. 

The  latter  stimulate  the  digestion  and  feed  the  Cbianciano,  near  Ohiusi,  in  Italy,  has  a  very 

blood  with  iron ;  they  are  very  useful  in  anre-  abundant  thermal  spring,  in  quality  similar  to 

mia,  chlorosis,  menstrual  irregularity,  nervous  the  Carlsbad  waters.    The  surroundiugs  and 

headaches,  and  impotence.  climate  are  enchanting.    There  is  a  govern- 

Kawley  Springs,  Virginia,  are  a  pure  cba-  ment  physician.   Theplaoe  isasyetfreqoenU^ 

lybeate,  and  are  indicated  in  cases  of  aneemia,  only  by  Italians, 

chlorosis,  amenorrhoea,  and  monorrhagia.  Bath,  on  the  Avon  river,  in  England,  is  one 

The  Rockbridge  Alum  Springs,  Rockbridge  of  the  best  known  of  the  calcic  waters.    They 

county,  Va.,  are  astringent,  and  valuable  in  are  used  in  the  treatment  of  liver  and  stomach 

chronic  diarrhcsa,  and  in  scrofula  of  all  varie-  disease  of  many  kinds,  but  have  lost  much  oi 

ties.    There  is  a  hotel,  and  the  region  is  at-  their  former  vogue, 

tractive.  Berkeley  Springs,  in  West  Virginia^  have 

The  Schooley^s  Mountain  Springs   are  an  conveniences  for  bathing.    The  carbonate  and 

accessible  and  popular  resort ;   the  water  is  the  crenate  of  lime  are  the  leading  constituents 

charged  with  enough  carbonio^acid  gas  to  be  of  the  water,  which  has  proved  Taluable  in 

palatable  as  well  as  tonic.  oases  of  debility  and  of  neuralgia. 

Schwalbach,  or  Langeu  Schwalbach,  in  the  Oontrex^ville,  in  the  Vosges,  situated  in  a 
duchy  of  Nassau,  has  many  iron-springs ;  the  beautiful  valley,  1,144  feet  above  sea-level,  ha^ 
water  is  highly  charged  with  carbonic  -  acid  four  springs.  The  water  is  used  chiefly  inter- 
gas,  has  half  a  grain  of  the  carbonate  of  iron  nally.  It  is  eminently  diuretic,  and  it  is  espe- 
to  the  pint,  and  is  limpid  and  sparkling.  The  cially  indicated  in  uric-acid  gravel  and  the 
waterbears  exportation  well.  Schwalbach  lies  gouty  diathesis.  The  relief  is  immediate.  Ves- 
in  a  long  and  narrow  valley.  968  feet  above  sea-  ical  catarrh  and  engorgements  of  the  prostate 
level,  and  the  climate  is  cool.  gland  are  also  suc<^ssfully  treated  at  Oontre- 

Spa,  in  Belgiuin,  seventy  tniles  east  of  Brus-  x^ville.    There  is  a  fine  bathing  establishment 

sdls,  has  eight  principal  springs,  known  from  with  casino,  park,  and  gardens, 

antiquity ;  the  water  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  Leukerbad,  in  the  Valais,  Switzerland,  is 

clialybeate  waters.    It  is  strongly  carbonated  noted  for  its  hatha,  which  are  common  to  both 

and  very  palatable ;    it  is  used  in  baths  and  sexes,  a  feature  which  has  survived  from  the 

douches  also,  at  a  temperature  of  from  80"  to  middle  ages  in  these  baths  alone.    They  are  e$- 

92''  Falir.   It  contains  t  of  a  grain  of  carbonate  pecially  useful  in  chronic  skin- diseases,*  such  as 

of  iron  to  the  pint,  and  is  of  great  use  in  cases  lichen  and  psoriaos,  and  in  the  dyspepsia  oi 

where  the  blood  has  been  impoverished  either  alcoholism. 

in  quality  or  in  ouantity,  as  in  ansBmia  or  after  Martigny-les-Bains,  in  the  Yosges,  has  two 

hsBmorrhages.    The  place  is  beautiful.  cold  springs,  lately  improved,  and  a  complete 

5.  Caleie  Waters, — Alleghany  Springs,  Ba-  establishment.    The  waters  are  very  effioadou^ 

gn^res-de-Bigorre,  Bath,  Berkeley  Springs,  Be-  for  the  cure  of  gout  and  gravel, 

thesda,  Blue  Ridge,  Cbianciano,  Contrex6ville,  Vittel,  in  the  Vosges,  has  lour  abundant 

Gettysburg,  Leukerbad,  Martigny,  Vittel.  springs  and  an  admirable  new  establidimcnt. 

Calcic  waters  are  those  which  contain  the  These  waters  give  the  best  results  in  the  care 

salts  of  lime  as  the  leading  constituents,  gyp-  of  gravel,  in  the  gout  of  the  anemic,  in  vesctl 

sum  (the   carbonate  of   lime)    or   limestone  catarrh,  and  in  diseases  of  the  prostate  gland. 

(the  sulphate)  ustially  predominathig.     They  6.  Thermal  Water$, — ^Finally,  a  class  of  wafer* 
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only  slightly  mineralized  mar  be  mentioned,  tempts  to  govern  the  warehonfdng  and  in- 
whose  effioaoy  is  mainly  due  to  their  nse  as  spection  of  grain  at  the  tliree  great  grain- 
hot  baths.  Saoh  are  the  Hot  Springs,  in  Bath  markets-  of  the  State,  iSt.  Paal,  Minneapolis, 
county,  Va. ;   Lebanon  Springs,  in  Oolambia  and  Dnlnth. 

county,  N.  Y. ;  Plombi^res,  in  the  Vosges,  east-  Under  the  dairy  bill  the  Governor  is  to  ap- 
era  France,  1,881  feet  above  sea-level,  espe«  point  a  State  Dairy  .Commissioner  to  serve  tor 
cially  osefnl  for  rheumatic  patients — the  bath-  two  years  and  have  a  salary  of  $1 ,800,  to  em- 
ing  establishments  are  magnificent,  and  in-  ploy  experts,  chemists,  agents,  and  sach  ooun- 
ciude  one  of  the  ancient  Roman  thermfls;  and  sel  as  may  be  necessary.  No  person  shall 
Schlangenbad,  in  the  duchy  of  Nassan,  sedative  manufacture  any  oleaginous  substunce  or  sub- 
in  their  action,  and  very  beneficial  in  cases  of  stances,  or  compound  the  same,  or  make  any 
hysteria  And  nervous  ery  thism.  The  latter  article  designed  to  take  the  place  of  butter  or 
springs  are  known  throughout  Europe  as  ^^  the  cheese  produced  from  pure  unadulterated  milk 
ladies'  bath."  or  cream,  under  penalty  of  from  $100  to  $500, 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  a  class  of  or  from  six  months'  to  one  year's  imprison- 

Bprings  which  have  lately  come  into  much  no-  ment,  for  violation  of  the  act. 

tice  and  fitvor — ^the  arsenical  springs.    Of  these,  Several  bills  looking  to  better  sanitation  were 

La  Bonrboule,  in  the  Puy-de-D6me,  France,  is  passed. 

the  most  important.    Its  waters  are  of  the  first  An  important  step  in  statutory  progress  was 
importanoe  in  scrofulous  afifections  and  lyn I  phat-  taken  by  the  enactment  of  a  concise  and  gen- 
ism,  in  diseases  of  the  respiratory  tract,  and  in  erally  acceptable  penal  code. 
the  cure  of  inveterate  skm-diseases.     The  es-  A  high-bcense  bill  failed  to  become  a  law. 
tablishments  are  splendidly  appointed.  The  rate  of  interest  on  sales  of  public  lands 

The  curative  values  of  mineral  waters  in  ^as  reduced  from  7  to  6  per  cent, 

chronic  disease,  especially  in  coi^iunetion  with  Three  district  judgeships  were  created, 

treatment  at  the  springs  themselves,  are  great  A  commission  was  created  to  locate  a  sec- 

and  nndeniable.    But  it  must  be  remembered  end  State  Prison. 

thnt  they  can  not  be  taken  at  random  by  the  A  new  Normal  School  was  authorized  at 

patient.     The  suitable  choice  of  springs  can  Moorhead. 

only  be  mude  by  a  phyaician  who  understands  One  feature  of  the  session  was  the  consoli- 

their  varied  properties.  dation  of  all  the  road  and  bridge  bills  into  an 

HBOmOTiL    gtata  fiww— i«fc— -The  follow-  omnibus  bill,  which  appropriated  $81,000  out 

ing  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year:  of  the  internal  improvement  fund  for  226  roads 

Governor,  Lucius  F.  Hubbard,   Republican ;  and  bridges.    The  most  interesting  purely  lo- 

Lieatenant-Govornor,  Charles  A.  Gilman :  Sec-  cal  bill  was  that  increasing  the  limits  of  St. 

retary  of  State,   Frederick  von   Baumbach;  Paul,  making  its  western  boundary  cotermi- 

Treasurer,  Charles  Kittelson ;  Auditor,  W.  W.  nous  with  the  enstem  limits  of  Minneapolis. 

Braden;  Attorney-Gkmeral,  W.  J.  Hahn;  Su-  Among  other  acts  passed   were  the  fol- 

perintendent    of    Public    Instruction,    D.   L.  lowing: 

Kiehle.     Judiciary,   Supreme  Court :    Chief-  increasing?  the  salary  of  the  Governor  from  $8,800 

Justice,  James   GilfiUan ;    Associate    Justices,  to  $5,000,  and  of  the  Attomcy-Gcnoral  l)Y>m  $2,000  to 

John  M.  Berry,  William  Mitchell,  D.  A.  Dick-  $8,600. 

inson,  and  Charles  E.  Vanderbnrg.  Proviaion  for  a  ocnaia,  to  be  taken  by  the  town  as- 

Jan.  16,  and  adjournca  early  m  March.     Inere  The  tree-planting  bounty  act  extended  ten  yeam. 

were  654  bills  passed,  of  which  614  were  signed  An  experimental  station  for  determining  the  intrin- 

hv  the  Governor,  27  vetoed,  and  18  recalled,  sic  value  of  agricultural  products  by  chemical  and 

Important  raUroad,  grain,  and  dairy  bills  be-  J?^^/^  nwthoda  establiahed  in  ooiyunction  with 

came  laws.  university. 

The  railroad  bill  provides  for  a  commission  Flaimes. — ^The  total  appropriations  are  re- 

of  three  persons,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Gov-  spectively  $1,840,841,  $1,817,956,  and  $1,195.- 

ernor,  who  hold  their  office  two  years,  and  145  for  the  three  years  ending  July  81,  1885, 

have  a  salary  of  $3,600  each.     It  is  made  their  1886,  and  1887,  of  which  $289,840,  each  year, 

daty  to  inquire  into  the  condition  and  manage-  are  standing  appropriations.    The  estimated  re- 

ment  of  railroads  in  this  State,  and  if  any  road  ceipts  are  $1,259,678.94  for  1885 :  $1,868,510 

Tiolatesanyof  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  or  any  for  1886;  and  $1,218,500  for  1887.    Aocord- 

of  the  provisions  of  other  laws  in  the  State  re-  ing  to  these  estimates,  there  will  be,  there- 

latingto  railroads,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  com-  fore,  a  deficiency  of  $81,168  in  1885  and  a 

mission  to  prosecute  that  road  in  the  name  of  surplus  of  $45,565  in  1886,  and  of  $18,855  in 

tho  State.     It  compels  the  companies  to  fur-  1887,  leaving  a  net  deficiency  for  the  three 

nish  ears  to  all  shippers  in  the  order  of  their  years  of  $17,258. 

a:)plication,  and  without  unjust  discrimination,  PspilatiMk — The  census  taken  this  year  shows 

and  to  allow  any  person  to  construct  ware-  a  rapid  growth  in  population,  especially  in 

b  >a9e3  of  any  capacity  along  the  company's  Minneapolis,  St  Paul,  and  Dnluth.    The  fol- 

road  at  their  way-stations.  lowing  is  a  table  showing  the  population  by 

The  grain  and  warehouse   bill  simply  at-  counties  in  1885  and  1880 : 
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COUNTIES. 

Aitkin 

ADoka 

Becker 

Beltrami 

Bentoo 

BlgtitoDe 

Blue  Earth 

Brown 

Coritim 

Carver 

Cam 

Chippewa 

Ghiaago 

Clay 

Cook 

Cottonwood 

Crow  Wing 

Dakota. 

Dodge 

Douffks 

Farihanlt 

KillmorB 

Freeborn 

Ooodhue 

Orant. 

Hennepin 

HonBton 

Hnbbard 

Isana 

Itaaca. 

Jackson 

Kanabec 

KandiyobL 

Kittson 

Lac  qui  Parle. 

Lake 

LeHneor • 

Lincoki 

Ljon 

McLeod 

Marshall 

Idartln 

Meeker 

MiUeLacs. 

Morrison 

Mower 

Murrar 

NIcoUet 

Nobles 

Nonnan 

Olmsted 

Otter  Tail 

Pine 

Pipestone 

Polk 

Pope 

Ramsey 

Bedwood 

fienviOe 

Kice 

Bock 

8t.  LooIa 

Scott 

Sherborne 

bibley 

BtcarbS  

Steele 

Stevens 

Swift. 

Todd 

Traverse 

Wabasha 

Wadena. 

Waseca 

Washington 

Wati^nwan 

Wllkln 

WiDona 

Wright 

Yellow  Medicine. 

Total 


1885. 

1880. 

13S8 

866 

10,089 

7.108 

7,488 

5,218 

111 

10 

4,721 

8,012 

4,tf»7 

8,0S8 

28,462 

22.689 

18,tf76 

12,018 

8,189 

1,280 

lfi,9e5 

14,140 

1,186 

486 

e,Mi 

6^408 

9,765 

7,983 

10.862 

5,887 

829 

65 

fi,894 

6,588 

a748 

2,819 

18,090 

17.891 

10,487 

11,844 

12,924 

9,180 

l**'*? 

18,016 

«6,6i7 

28.162 

17,864 

16,060 

81,118 

29,651 

5,197 

8,004 

148,787 

67,014 

^MSi 

16,883 

858 

•      •  •  • 

^'Sl 

6,068 

287 

124 

6.110 

4,806 

1.109 

506 

18,649 

10,159 

&462 

905 

7,842 

4,891 

458 

106 

1^569 

16.108 

4,862 

2,945 

7,986 

6,257 

1^«" 

12,843 

5,560 

993 

6,426 

5,249 

I4.ri0i 

11,789 

1,897 

1,501 

9.406 

^875 

15,277 

16,799 

5,046 

8,604 

18,484 

12,883 

0,689 

4,485 

8^885 

• .  • . . 

20,618 

21,548 

81,520 

18,676 

2.186 

1,865 

8,956 

2,092 

28,476 

11,488 

8,707 

^874 

116,227 

45,890 

6,488 

5,875 

13,158 

10.791 

24,941 

22,4S1 

6,239 

8,669 

£0,458 

4,504 

14,181 

18.516 

5,647 

8.8&6 

18,126 

10,687 

28,712 

21,956 

12,788 

32,460 

4,511 

8,911 

8,878 

7,478 

9,618 

6,138 

2,S60 

l,.'i07 

17,999 

19,206 

8,665 

2,060 

18,842 

12,885 

23,751 

19,563 

5,995 

^104 

8,784 

1,906 

ei,923 

27,197 

22,790 

18,104 

7,868 

5,884 

1,117,798 

780,778 

loCKM*. 

1,022 
2,981 
2,215 

101 
1,709 
1,009 
8,578 
1,968 
1,959 
1,825 

6«> 

i,ifia 

1,768 
4,475 

267 

861 
6424 
1,199 

b67* 
8,794 
2,147 
1,4S6* 
1,295 
1,462 
2,198 
81,724 

860* 

858 
1,968 

118 
1,804 

604 
2,690 
2,557 
2,961 

847 
2,456 
1,417 
1,679 
2,969 
4,568 
1,177 
2.762 

896 
8,581 
1,522* 
1,442 
1,101 
1,204 
8,885 
1,025» 
12,846 

821 

1,864 

12,042 

2,688 

70,887 

1,118 

2,868 

2,460 

1,570 

1^949 

666 
1,792 
2,4!?9 
6,756 

278 

6C0 

900 

a,.MO 

1,858 

207* 

1,485 

957 

10,183 

891 

1,838 

4,731 

4,6S6 

1,979 

837,026 


cinxa. 

Anoka '  4,629 

Mankato 7,b46 

NewUlm 8385 

Moorhead 2,586 

Bndnerd 7,110 

Uaatlngs 8,984 

Albertlea 8,865 

Bed  Wing 6,870 

Minneapolis 129,200 

Austin 2,506 

St.  Peter. 4,086 

Boehester 6,818 

FergnsFalia 4,281 


CITIES! 

Crookaton vm 

StPaoL ni,»T 

Faribault t,4:$ 

Korthfleld IMS 

Duluth  (dty) 4.n«} 

Duluth  (TlUage) 183U 

St  Cloud 4u6ii 

Owaton&a. 8,2^ 

Lake 8,«« 

Wabaaha S,MS 

WaMch 2,214 

Soilwtter 16.4S7 

WiDona. 1&,U4 


In  1870  the  popalation  was  439,706. 
The  foUowiug  are  the  princip^  cities,  with 
their  popalation  in  1886 : 


Minneapolis  had  46,887  inhabitants  in  1880. 
and  St.  Paul  41,478. 

MISSISSIPn.  Slate  QtfmwmaL  The  follow- 
ing were  the  State  officers  dnring  the  year :  Got- 
ernor,  Robert  Lowry,  Democrat :  Llentenant- 
Governor,  G.  D.  Shands ;  Secretary  c»f  Stat*, 
Henry  0.  Meyers ;  Treasurer,  W.  L.  Heming- 
way; Auditor,  Sylvanus  Gwin ;  Attomey-GeD- 
eral,  Thomas  0.  Oatchinps,  succeeded  by  T.  S. 
Ford ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Edacation,  J. 
Arcryle  Smith ;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
and  Immigration,  E.  G.  Wall.  Supreme  Court: 
Chief -Justice,  J.  A.  P.  CMmpbeil;  Associate 
Justices,  J.  M.  Arnold  and  T.  £.  Coo^r. 

FiaaaciaL — The  Legislature  of  18S2  increased 
the  common-school  luiid  by  $100,000  per  an- 
num and  decreased  the  rate  of  taxation  from 
three  to  two  and  n  half  mills,  which  is  eqnal 
to  $50,000  per  annum.  These  two  items  made 
a  difference  of  $600,000  in  the  financial  trans- 
actions of  the  State  in  the  four  years.  There 
is  not  only  great  want  of  uniformity  in  the 
assessed  value  of  property  in  oountieB,  but  in 
the  different  counties  as  compared  with  one 
another.  There  are  162  circuit  courts  annual- 
ly held  in  the  State,  at  a  coi^t  of  from  $200,000 
to  $800,000.  Probably  half  their  time  is  taken 
up  with  the  trial  of  petty  misdemeanors.  The 
Governor  recommends  that  the  fees  of  district 
attorneys  be  abolished,  and  that  they  be  paid 
a  fixed  salary.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
items  for  1884  from  the  Auditor's  report : 

ToUl  acreacre. 1»J8»,5« 

Valoatloa  of  iame •ST.St«M 

Btata  tax  thereon $2ia.S0«  19 

THluationorpcreonalty $40,099,2S« 

State  tax  thereon $iaQ.O»  B 

PolU 1W.«» 

Educable  children 4i7M9 

State  tax  paid  treasniy HTIvMa  43 

CommiMlona  on  State  tax tl&GSO  ft 

Beoeived  fhMxi  retail  Hquor  Itoenses $14ft,800  00 

KeceipU  from  priTflegea $1<W,SM  80 

PaUk  LaadSt— Within  the  past  four  years  the 
United  States  haa  disposed  of  682,090  acres  of 
land  in  the  State,  of  the  value  of  $760,362.50. 
Under  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  1,  1817, 
providing  for  the  admission  of  Mis>is8ippi  into 
the  Union,  5  per  cent,  of  the  net  proceeds  of 
the  lands  lying  within  the  State  were  res^erved 
for  making  public  roads  and  canals;  of  which 
three  fifths  was  to  be  applied  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Legislature,  and  two  fifths  under 
the  direction  of  Congress.  There  is  now  ad- 
mitted to  be  due,  and  payable  to  the  State, 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  the  act 
of  Sept  1, 1841,  $48,945.81,  unless  the  General 
Government  is  entitled  to  set  off  against  this 
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demand  tbe  $418,084.60  which  was  appor-  East  Mississippi  Insane  Asylnm  was  opened 

tinned  to  the  State  by  tbe  act  of  Aug.  5,  1861,  on  Jan.  12,  1885,  and  has  received  278  pa- 

Icvjing  a  direct  tax  of  $20,000,000.    This  mat-  tients,  has  discharged  84,  while  21  have  died, 

ter  ifi  now  to  be  pressed  before  Congress.    The  and  five  have  escaped.    There  are  at  present 

Bum  of  $58,771.28  is  due  on  other  aocounta^,  218  inmates.    Tbe  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute 

but  payment  is  refused.     The  State  has  re-  is  in  a  fiourishing  condition.    The  Institution 

centlj  secured  patents  for  about  200,000  acres  for  the  Blind  has  about  80  inmates. 

of  swamp  lands,  and  indemnity  scrip  for  $47,-  RallrtaiBt — The  Railroad  Commissioners,  ap- 

888.73,  at  a  cost  of  $11,410.25.    The  scrip  has  pointed  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  March  11, 

been  sold  at  $1  an  acre.  1884,  were  enjoined  shortly  after  their  organi- 

In  1884  and  1885,  1,025,585  acres  were  pur-  zation  from  proceeding  to  enforce  the  statute, 

chased  and  redeemed  through  the  Auditor^s  and  from  interfering  in  any  manner  with  the 

office,  leaving  966,226  aorea  still  held  for  taxes,  business  and  operations  of  the  railroad  oompa- 

EdKitiaik — In  many  of  the  counties  there  nies.    The  suits  in  the  State  courts  were  <le- 

are  more  schools  than  are  necessary  to  carry  cided  adversely  to  the  commission,  and  they 

out  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  requiring  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State. 

that  adequate  school  facilities  shall  be  furnished  This  court  held  that  the  State  had  the  power 

to  all  the  edacal>le  youth  of  the  State.    The  originally  to  prescribe  for  a  railroad  company, 

flttendauoe  of  1884  was  largely  in  excess  of  that  created  by  it,  the  rate:)  of  compensation,  and 

ofany  previous  year;  especially  is  this  increase  that  any  exercise  of  this  power,  which  does 

marked  among  the  colored  people.  not  hinder  or  burden  interstate  commerce  or 

The  University  of  Mississippi  has  been  well  obstruct  its  freedom  by  discriminating  against 

attended  during  the  past  two  years,  and  has  persons  and  property  of  other  States,  is  not 

graduated  a  larger  number  than  usual.     The  an   infringement  of  the  constitutional   pro- 

uaiversity  ia  in  great  need  of  an  adequate  equip-  vision  which  vests  in  Congress  the  power  *^  to 

ment  for  the  observatory.  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  States." 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  CoUege  re-  But  when  the  State  has  granted  to  a  company 

ceired  and  expended  from  all  sources,  in  1884  the  right  to  fix  its  ratea  within  maximum  lim- 

and  1885,  $89,708.41,  of  which  $75,000  was  its,  the  State  can  not  after wai*d,  the  Court 

from  the  State  Treasury.    The  attendance  the  held,  interfere  with  the  charges  fixed  by  the 

current  year  is  869,  which  is  78  more  than  in  company  if  they  are  within  the  limits  pre- 

ihe  last  term  of  the  previous  year.  scribed.    From  these  decisions  only  the  Natch- 

The  Industrial  Institute  and  College  for  tlie  ez,  Jackson,  and  Columbus  Railroad  Company, 

Education  of  White  Oirls  in  the  Arts  and  Sci-  which  had  no  maximum  of  rates  prescribed  in 

ences  has  been  located  at  Columbus.     That  its  charter,  prosecuted  an  appeal  to  the  Su- 

dtj  offered  22  acres  of  land  within  its  corpo-  preme  Court  of  the  United  States.    The  suits 

rate  limits,  with  one  commodious  brick  build-  instituted  in  the  Federal  court  were  also  de- 

ioj;,  and  a  large  and  well-designed  wooden  build-  cided   adversely  to  the   commissioners,  and 

in?  and  other  improvements  thereon,  and  $50,-  they  took  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 

<H)0  in  non- interest-bearing  bonds  of  the  city,  the  United  States.    That  Court  has  recently 

The  institute  was  opened  on  Oct.  22,  and  807  delivered  an   opinion  reversing  the  District 

pupils  were  enrolled,  and  others  were  turned  Court,  upholding  the  constitutionality  of  the 

away  for  lack  of  dormitory  accommodations.  supervision  law  in  all  particulars. 

The  Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  The  LevMSt — The  Board  of  Levee  Commis- 
Colle^  receives  an  annual  appropriation  from  sioners  in  Tazoo- Mississippi  Delta,  after  sOme 
tbe  State  of  $11,000.  It  has  a  farm,  and  an  unavoidable  delays,  nesotiated  bonds  and  en- 
attendance  of  145  students.  The  Tongaloo  tered  on  the  construction  of  levees  late  in 
University  for  Colored  Youth  had  an  attend-  1884.  They  put  up  a  large  amount  of  new 
anee  during  the  year  of  219.  During  the  past  levees  that  had  been  carried  away  by  the 
two  years  an  indastrial  department  has  been  floods  and  repaired  the  old,  so  that  the  whole 
added,  in  which  blackamitbing,  wagon-making,  river  front  from  the  hills  in  De  Soto  County  to 
carpentry,  and  tinsmithiog  are  taught.  The  the  levees  of  the  lower  district  has  been  closed 
American  Missionary  Society  has  about  $60,-  against  ordinary  floods ;  but  still  higher  and 
000  invested  in  the  institution,  and  assumes  larger  levees  are  needed  to  make  permanent 
its  maintenance,  but  the  State  aids  it  with  an  the  improvements  already  begun, 
annual  appropriation  of  $3,000.  The  Normal  PoOticaU— The  Democratic  State  Convention 
School,  at  Holly  Springs,  has  had  an  average  at-  met  in  Jacktion,  on  the  19th  of  August,  and 
tendance  during  the  past  two  years  of  140.  nominated  the  following  ticket:  For  Govern- 

Stite  iMlltalloBS.— The  Penitentiary  had  812  or,  Robert  Lowry ;  for  Lietitenant-Govemor, 

convicts,  of  whom  708  were  colored,  108  white,  6.  D.  Shands ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  George 

and  one  Indian,  an  increase  of  41  in  two  years.  M.  Govan ;  for  State  Treasurer,  W.  L.  Hem- 

Durim?  the  past  four  years  $58,121.52  has  been  in^way  ;  for  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  W. 

paid  into  the  treasury  by  the  present  lessees.  W.  Stone ;  for  Attorney-General,  T.  Marshall 

The  Insane  Asylam,  at  Jackson,  has  417  pa-  Miller;  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Educa- 

tients.    The  prodnota  of  the  farm  are  increas-  tion,  J.  R.  Preston.    The  Republicans  had  no 

ing,  and  now  amount  to   $15,847.62.     The  ticket  in  the  field.    On  Nov.  8  the  total  vote 
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for  Gorernor  was  89,854,  of  which   Lowry       To  require  railway  oomponies  or  corponttion&.  min- 

received  88,788.     The  Legislature  of  1886  is  "^  companies  or  oorpontions,  expreas^  comiwucsor 

composed  as  follows:   Senate,  1  Republican  joi^ratiorw,  and  telegraph  wmpam«»  or  «^^^ 

««.!  Qo  n^,«,v^««*-  .  V ««  n  ^^^  ui-  '        1  Vit  ^  K^v®  notice  to  their  employea  before  reducing  Uit 

and  89  Democrats ;  House,  9  Republicans,  119  wages  of  such  employ^. 

Democrats,  and  2  Independents.     On  the  7th       Koquiring  railroad,  bridge,  tunnel,  or  other  trans- 

of  March,  £dward  0.  Walthall,  Democrat,  was  portation  companies  to  liimiah  a  cBbooeeorotJ)ert>uit- 

appointed  by  the  Governor  United  States  Sen-  f  ^ll^  ^^K  '*»<!  transportation  of  sbippera  of  livewt^^i 

ator  to  8ncce«i  Senator  Lamar,  who  became  '°c^„S^lSirrw'rt:''5Si.  «=ienti«c,  .„. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior.  aducational  wroonitlons.  '       ^   ^ 

MISSOURI*     Stale  CklfenaMiit — The  following      ,  Au^orizinff  tne  formation  of  a  ire  depertment  ]x.n- 

"  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov-  ^^*>^  f^^^d  and  relief  assodation  in  any  dtj  or  couuij 

ernor,  John  S.  Marmaduke,  Democrat;  Lieu-  ""^ ^^^J^f^^l!^^  Z^""^""'  a     uv  ^.'      r    • 

tenanUoverno^^^  Secretary  of^i^t^^^l^^^'s^iS^^J^T^^ 

of  btate,  Michael  McGrath;  Treasurer,  James       To  provide  for  the  certification  and  tranrfer  of  chcr* 

M.  Siebert ;  Auditor,  John  Walker ;  Attorney-  pending  in  the  8t.  Louis  Court  of  App^da  to  tk  bu- 

General,  D.  G.  Boone;  Land  Register,  Robert  P'SP*  \^y^P^  ^>^H"-,  ^       .  «    v 

•  McOullooh ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,       ?^  !f,^^iS  t?^^^'^'^^'''^  ^  Buchanan  County 

xtj'u: 1?  Vi  1  r>  •!  •  ^*     ***'"^.'^V"""'°»        To  suppress  selling,  lendm^,  ffivincr  away,  or  ^'-^• 

William  E.  Coleman ;  Railroad  Commissioners,  ing  to  any  minor  chfli  any  pifw  or  publiation  prn- 

George  C.  Pratt,  James  Harding,  and  W.  G.  dpally  devoted  to  iUuatraiing  or  describing  immirii 

Downing.    Judiciary,  Supreme  Court :  Chief-  deals. 

Justice,  John  W.  Henry ;  Associate  Justices,        5®^**"*?  *2  assignatiwi  and  bawdy  houses. 

Thomas  A.  Sherwood,.EInahH.  Norton,  Rob-  agSL^Sl^^?^c^4,S^^ 

ert  D.  Ray,  and  Francis  M.  Black.  some  compounds. 

LcfMatiTe  Scssta* — The  Legislature  met  on        To  protect  hotel  and  boarding-house  keepn. 
the  7th  of  January  and  a^juurned  on  the  25th        ^^^  ^®  preservation  of  the  iicaltb  of  feuuJe  «n- 

of  March.    Among  the  results  of  the  session  ^^^^'^^  ♦v^  «w«^,4^  «^  «.««fc«f«w.-  Knfti.r. 
were  the  folio winffapt<»  •  i^j  protect  the  property  of  manufacturers,  bottler. 

were  lue  loiiowmg  acts.  and  dealers  in  mineral  waters*  soda-water,  and  other 

To  appropriate  money  to  build  a  workshop,  etc,  for  beverages  from  the  loea  of  their  sipbona,  botUca,  ani 

the  Missouri  Penitentiary.  boxes. 

To  appropriate  money  to  build  a  laboratory  for  the        ^®  permit  owner*  of  land  to  oonstmct  drains  f  r 

School  or  Mines  and  Metalluigy.  agncultural  purposes. 

To  appropriate  money  to  erect  additions  to  the  Lu-         To  prevent  the  stealing,  mutilation,  etc.,  of  balVK 
natic  Asylum  at  St.  Joseph.  BeJating  to  libraries  in  dtiea,  villagea,  towns,  aud 

To  appropriate  money  for  completing  and  tbmlsh-  townships.  ,      ^      , 

ing  additions  to  the  State  University  buildinir  at  Co-         ^®  provide  uniform  rules  for  the  measuremeLt  c! 

lumbia.  stonework,  earthwork,  brickwork,  etc. 

To  appropriate  money  for  the  purpose  of  oomplct-         J^  regulate  the  weighing  of  coal  st  mines. 

ing  an  addition  to  the  Normal  School  building  at  ,  To  K^rulate  sales  of  real  eatateundwrmortigaffesoDii 

Warrensbunr.  deeds  of  trust. 

To  estnblfch  an  faisane  asylum  in  the  southwestern         J®  erect  «n  addi^onal  paiitontiaiy.  ^ 

part  of  the  State,  to  be  known  as  State  Insane  Asy-  .   ^o  provide  lor  the  estabh*hment  of  reform  Bchmt 

fum   Number   Throe,    and   appropriatmif    $200,000  m  counties  of  oyer  60,000  mhabitanta.  . 

therefor  rr    r         ^  ,  rp^  regulate  the  aBsessment,  levr,  and  collection  ci 

To  p^vide  for  the  appointment  of  ossiBtant  prose-  ^  S°  buiWing  and  Ic^  associations, 

cuting  attomevs.  ,  To  bar  the  recovcnr  of  tuea  aframat  real  esUte  m- 

To  provide  for  issuing  funding  bonds  In  redemption  lew  the  suit  is  brought  withm  five  yeaia. 

of  bonds  of  the  State  maturing'  in  1886,  1887,  and  ^.^o  ^nlaiue  the  ooume  of  ftudy  in  the  School  rf 

1888,  such  bonds  to  bear  not  over  4  per  cent,  interest,  *^'^«*  '^^  Metallurgy. 

and  to  be  payable  in  twentv  and  redeemable  in  five  a_    „«,A-,;i,«««f    i.^   ^v^    r<..»<,»Un«:yv«.   «-«e 

years,  and  n^  to  exceed  $7,000,000  in  amount.  ^»    amendment    to  the   C«nstitnlion  wa* 

To  facilitate  the  ffiving  of  bonds,  to  authorize  cor-  proposed    relative  to  taxation   for  road  enn 

porate  suretyships  therein,  and  to  regulate  the  enforce-  bridge  purposes,  which   is  to  be  submitted  tt) 

ment  thereof.  .  the  people  in  1866.    An  act  was  also  passed 

.J^Jw^'SS'  Kr^°i;;'t!l™-^'^i^'"^  down  bridges  providing  for  the  organiiatton  of  the  Kftusa* 

and  culverts,  from  ihghtenmar  horses,   mules,  and  J^.      /^  *  *    ^*     a    ^     i        tv  •  «-i 

other  animals  attached  to  vehicles  of  any  kind,  or  ^^^   Court    of    Appeals.     The    eongressionaJ 

ridden  by  persons,  by  moving  steam-encrines  of  any  apportionment   act  was  amended  so  that  ti:o 

kind,  corn-mills,  cane-mills,  saw-mills,  reaping  anil  Sixth  District  shall  be  composed  of  BiK^nf. 

mowing  machines,  on  public  highways.  Howard,    Snline,    Cooper,    Pettis,    Monitean. 

?oTroVTdJ^fo?te^^^Sr^^^^^    payment  JJ^^"'  ^".^"'  ^'4:^^'"'^''^^  ^""'"k  "' 

for  damages  done  by  municipal  corporations  to  private  1  Dallas  counties ;    1  weiftn  ilistnct,  C/saa,  i^ste* 

propertT  for  public  use.  Vernon,  Barton,  Henry,  St  Clair,  Cedar,  Ihali'. 

In  relation  to  cities  of  the  second  class.  ,  and  Jasper ;  Thirteenth  District,  Greene,  Wel- 

Jn  relation  to  the  taxation  of  theatnad  and  muw^el  ^^r.  Christian,  Lawrence,  Newton,  McDonaKl 

performances  by  counties,  vilhiges,  and  cities  of  the  t>^  *       c*  i  n^       '        a        '      ^-  ..  ,, 

third  and  fourth  class,  etc.      ^  ^^Z^  Stone,  and  Taney.     A  proposition  to 

Empowering  cities  of  the  fourth  class  to  make  spe-  snbmrt  a  prohibitory  amendment  to  the  peop.^ 

rial  levy  for  building  purposes.  was  defeated  by  a  close  vote,    Georire  G.  V«^t, 

To  provide  means  for  disincorporating  cities  of  the  Democrat,  was  re-elected  United  States  Sena- 
fourth  class.  ^  ^ 

To  secure  equal  representation  in  all  cities  and  towns         ,-„-„„,-„■ ^„.  ,  «    ^      »«     r  i 

m  the  State.  mNTAHA.     TsRitarlal  fliftinilti     The  fol- 

In  relation  to  coroners.  lowing  were  the  Territorial  officers  dnring  the 
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year:  GoTemor,  B.  Piatt  Oarpenter,  saoceed-  which  time  it  waa  89,157.    The  total  vote  oast 

ed  bj  S.  T.  Hanaer ;  Secretary,  J.  8.  Tooker,  at  the  election  ia  November,  1884,  was  26,- 

sacceeded  bj  William  Webb;  Treasurer,  Dan-  969.    The  total  vote  cast  in  1882  was  23,818. 

iel  H.  Weston ;  Auditor,  Joseph  P.  Woolman ;  The  increase  has  been  greater  daring  the  past 

Saperintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Oorne-  two  years  than  at  any  other  period,  and  the 

lias  Hedges,  succeeded  by  W.  W.  Wylie ;  At-  population  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  100,000 

toraey-General,  William  H.  Hunt.    Judiciary,  to  110,000. 

Supreme  Court:   Chief-Justice,  D.  S.  Wade;  igHaritare.  —  The  numerous  valleys  of  the 
Associate  Justicea.  W.  J.  Galbralth  and  John  Territory  are  remarkably  fertile,   and   with 
Cobam,  succeeded  by  0.  R.  Pollftfd.  irrigation  yield  large  returns  in  wheat,  oata, 
LigUitife  flwatofc — ^The  Legislature  met  on  barley,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  unsurpassed 
Jan.  12,  and  adjourned  on  March  12.    Ninety  in  quality.    Owing  to  the  high  price  of  labor 
bills  became  laws.    Among  them  were  the  fol*  here,  as  in  all  mining  countries,  and  the  great 
lowing:  distance  from  the  markets  of  the  world,  farm- 
To  incorporftte  the  city  of  BilUnffn.  era  have  been  unable  to  compete  snocesafuliy 
To  prevent  the  branding  of  cattle  dudug  oertain  in  foreign  markets  with  thoae  of  Dakota  on 
s^ns.  the  east  and  Washington  and  Oregon  on  the 

'X^.^^Z'^'Z^ZT^ioce^  upon  pen,onal  west;  consequeuay  nothing  more  is  atte^^^^ 

property,  and  the  transfer  thereof  in  oertain  cases.  ^"an  the  supply  of  the  home  demand.   In  those 

To  inooroorate  the  city  of  Missoula.  portions  of  the  Territory  where  attention  has 

Anthormng  county  commiaaionen  to  award  con-  been  given  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit-trees,  it 

T*  llii^^  to"^S^*"  "^^"  ^*"  ^^°  demonstrated  that  the  hardy  varieties 

/orthc  appointment  ofWBUDervisoia.  can  be  raised.    Small  fruits  succeed  every  where 

To  encoumge  the  propagation  of  quail,  and  to  punish  m  the  Territory,  and  the  yield  is  enormous. 

the  killing  thereof.  EsssTvatleMi  —  Three  Indian  reservations  in 

Concerning  representation  of  quarti-lodes.  the  Territory  embrace  an  area  of  46,000  square 

tion  to  Yellowstone  County.  *i"«9^  agricultural  and  grazing  lands  on  the 

To  tappresa  prize-llgbtin?.  continent    The  Governor  urges  the  necest-ity 

To  m^ate  and  oi^ganise  the  militia.  of  cutting  down  these  reservations  to  a  size 

To  prevent  the  dissomination  of  oontagioua  and  in-  commensurate  with  the  needs  of  the  Indians. 

fectious  diseaaes  among  ammals. 


proteetion 

of  Montana.              '  extinction  of  the  buffalo,  there  is  little  or  no 

Kclative  to  water  righta.  ^^^      ^  ^^     ^  H  portion,  if  any,  of  these 

To  provide  for  the  orisniaation  of  the  Legislative  f    j              Jl"     T  j  «  fv*mwu,  u.  nuj,  w  ma«»v 

AAJemblv.  lands  are  cultivated." 

To  authorize  the  levy  of  an  additional  mill  for  Ter-  Stack-Balsl«g.— Next  to  mining,  stock-raising 

ritorisl  purooi^B.  ig  the  largest  industry.  For  the  fiscal  year  end- 

To  amend  an  aet  fegnlating  insuranoe  oompaniea.  jng  Dec.  81,  1884,  the  whole  number  of  horsea 

To  J^p^  LW?^  and  dance-houaes.  8f«»«^  was  99,848 ;  mules  and  asses,  2,684 ; 

To  amend  an  act  to  authorize  sohool  trustees  to  Issue  aheep,  598,896 ;  catUe,  609,768.     Since  the  as- 

bonds  to  build  or  provide  sohool-houses.  sessment,  a  large  number  of  cattle  have  been 

To  provide  text-books  tor  the  public  schools.  driven  into  the  Territory. 

Ululating  aaaeasment  of  Ufe-inaonmce  companies.  q^  j^e  cattle  shipped  into  the  Territory,  a 

TafanllMi  ff  Prapertyt—  The  assessed  value  of  large  proportion  came  from  Ohio,  Illinois,  Iowa, 

property  in  1882  was  $88,211,819.12;   1888,  and  other  Eastern  cattle-raising  States.    The 

$U,698,46i.28;   1884,  $49,746,268.91;    1886,  animals  are  all  of  good  grade,  and  great  at- 

152,847,636.40.    The  property  is  not  assessed  tention  has  been  given  to  the  selection  of 

at  its  foil  value,  and  tne  assessment  does  not  thoroughbred  bidls.      Over  90  per  cent,  of 

iadude  mines.    The  assessed  valuation  of  the  these  cattle  is  owned  by  fewer  than  ten  com- 

coanties  in  1886  waa  as  follows:  panics,  the  members  of  which  are  nearly  all 

covimcs.                                     vaiHtta.  home  capitali8t<«. 

BaaTertaawL ^i£*llS  S2  Mhitagi — Gold  was  discovered  in  small  quan- 

cwto?°:::::::::::v.*.;.v.:;..'.:v.;:".  Iw,???  So  titles  in  1861,  but  none  to  speak  of  untii  1862, 

Thmton  9,024ii48  00  when  mining  began  in  earnest  and  on  a  large 

oSiS^ ':.*'.",:::  JllS;!?*  So  *<5ale.    For  ten  years  the  average  yield  of  gold 

J««6rioii'***. .*.".'.*.'..*".".'.'...'.'..*'.'. '.*.'.'.   2,02fl;oT6  40  from  placcr-dlggings  was  $12,000,000  to  $16,- 

UwiM  iMi  Clarke S'SJSS  2I  000,000  per  annum.    This  class  of  mines  was 

audison 2,579,830  00  'ji           i.        *.  j        a      ^u        i 

Meagber. SfiST^RM  00  rapidly  exhausted.    As  the  placers  gave  out, 

J*}«««»a 8.678,926  00  gold   and  silvcr   quartz-mining  was   begun, 

TetewSSJe:::::::;:::::::::::::::::  IiKS!  which  required  capital,  and  was  slow  in  de- 

velopment.     Ten  years  ago  the  yield  from 

T^»*^ ♦fi2,847,»6  40  quartz-mining  was  not  over  $1,000,000  per 

Npiliflsai — ^No  oensus  of  the  population  of  annum;  now  it  is  about  $21,000,000. 

the  Territory  has  been  taken  since  1880,  at  Of  the  annual  product  of  the  quartz-mines. 


MONTEFIOBE,  SIB  HOSES  HAUL 


about  tlO,000,000  is  silver.  Id  all  of  che  ailyer, 
there  is  from  SO  to  86  per  cent,  of  its  gross 
value  gold,  ohemically  combiaed  with  it.  One 
fourth  of  the  valae  of  the  product  of  the  oop- 
per-mines  is  silver  ohemicallj  oombiaed  with 
the  copper.  The  lead  would  not  pay  for  tbe 
mining  except  for  the  silver  it  oontatDB,  and 
il«  nsee  in  collecting  the  silver  aad  gold  in  tbe 

Eroceaa  of  smelting.  The  copper -miaes  at 
ntte,  with  over  $2,000,00')  in  tbeir  works 
alone,  are  barely  paying  running  eipcnseB.  A 
very  little  further  depreciation  of  tlieir  silver 
coutenta,  and  that  industry  would  be  ruined. 

■ONTEFIOEE,  Sir  MOSES  miN,  an  English 
philanthropist,  horn  in  Leghorn,  Italy,  where 
his  parents  were  visiting,  Oct  24,  1T84;  died 
in  London,  July  28,  1886.  The  earliest  record 
of  the  Montefiore  family  is  a  silk  embroidered 
curtain  sospended  before  the  Ark  in  the  Anoo- 
na  sfoaKogue,  bearing  a  Hebrew  inscription, 
which  gives  tbe  date  of  the  gift  as  1630,  and 
the  DBtne  of  Kaohel  Mooteflore  as  tbe  worker. 


Early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  Moses  Honte- 
fiore  settled  in  London,  where  his  son,  Joseph 
Elias  Montefiore  (father  of  Sir  Hoses),  became 
a  prosperous  mcrchanL  On  leaving  school, 
young  Montefiore  waa  taught  a  trade,  and  was 
6r9t  apprenticed  to  a  provision-hoDse,  hut  in 
early  manhood  he  entered  the  London  Stock 
Exchange,  his  uncle  having  purchased  for  him 


the  right  to  praotioe  as  one  of  the  twelve  Jw- 
ish  brokers  licensed  by  the  city.  In  181!  ht 
married  Judith  Cohen,  whose  sister  had  mtr- 
riod  Nathan  Meyer  Kothschild,  and  becamtii- 
aociated  with  the  Rothschilds  in  their  GnsDrial 
operations,  with  such  success  that  \a  162S  br 
retired  from  hnsinee^.  "  Thank  God  aad  If 
content,"  was  bis  wife's  counsel.  Be  bid  m- 
cnmulstfd  wealth  in  abuDdaace.  and  cudM  mt 
turn  his  mind  to  the  dream  of  hia  life,  tbe  rt  \ 
lief  of  his  sufiering  brethren  in  all  lands  Khtre 
political  rights  ivere  deni<Ml  them,  and  tlie  ti- 
leviation  of  suffering  bnmanity  of  every  creed. 
In  182T  he  and  nis  wife  made  their  £^1 
journey  to  Palestine.  It  is  possible  tlitt  li-t  I 
abject  ooivlition  of  the  Israelites  there  ironsel  I 
Montefiore  to  strive  for  their  betl^tmeBL 
Henceforward  "the  peace  of  Jemsaleni"  be- 
came his  battle-cry,  and  seven  times  he  ^mtti 
the  Holy  Land.  In  1637  he  was  elected  Sherii 
of  London  (tbe  Jews  were  still  under  civil  dir 
abUities),  and  waa  knighted  by  the  Queen,  wiili 
whom  his  relations  were  slmv 
kindly,  dating  from  the  time  irKto  | 
she  and  her  mother,  the  Dnchcwd  ' 
Kent,  visit«d  HoDt«6ore's  villi  ci 
Kam^gate.  Bnt  political  and  soriil 
advancement  had  no  charms  for  bim. 
In  the  winter  of  1688  he  nnderwl 
his  second  journey  to  Palesiioe,  *iib 
the  avow^  purpose  of  introdnrinf 
industrial  and  agricultural  schcmtJ 
among  the  poverty  -  stricken  Bi~ 
brews.  He  secored  the  lively  inter- 
est of  Meheroet  Ali,  who  promiK<l 
the  Saltan's  furtherance  of  his  plu!, 
bnt  on  his  retnrn  to  Elngland  i  ne> 
nnd  more  urgent  matter  claimed  bi- 
attention.  The  Jews  of  DaniiNCf 
were  scoused  of  nsingCLristisD  blood 
— an  old  charge,  which  was  alle^ 
against  the  early  Christians  b;  their 
heathen  persecutors — and  harrovip^ 
details  of  outrages  by  the  mob  in  the 
East  startled  all  Europe.  Hontefiorf 
traveled  to  Alexandria,  and  secured 
the  release  of  the  aocnsed  Jewi  of 
DamaacDS.  Thence  he  proceeded  to 
Constantinople  and  oblaineil  from 
the  Sultan,  Abdnl-Me^jid,  a  firman 
declaring  the  groandleaeaess  of  tlie 
blood  aocnsai  ion, andaffirroing  e<jiia!- 
ity  of  the  Jews  with  his  other  tab- 
Jeota.  On  his  retom,  Montefiore  hoJ 
an  andienoe  with  Loois Philippe.  In 
184S  Montefiore  journejed  to  Rofeiit 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  to  lecnre 
civil  liberty  for  his  oppressed  Ru- 
tuan  brethren.  Only  slight  conoeaaions  nere 
rosde  bj  the  Emperor  Nicholas  ;  bat  Hon- 
tefiore's  visit  was  of  profound  signifloanoe  for 
tbe  Jews  themselves  as  it  gave  tfaem  > 
stimulus  to  social  and  ednoational  refonn.  In 
1858  tbe  abduction  of  tbe  Jewiah  lad  Ed- 
gar Mortara  aroused  the  civiliie<l  world,  sad 
Montefiore  went  to  Rome  in  1869.     But  Tope 
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Pins  IX  declined  a  personcl  interview,  and  inches  deep.  It  is  generally  made  of  pine- 
the  mission  failed — the  first  and  only  time  in  wood,  with  beech  ends,  for  insertion  of  tuning 
Montefiore^s  history.  lu  1860,  he  raised  a  fund  and  pitch  pins.  There  are  also  two  narrow 
of  over  £12,000  for  the  relief  of  Jewish  refa-  bridges  of  nard  wood,  over  which  a  dozen  cat- 
gees  from  Morocco;  and  in  the  same  year,  when  gut  strings  are  stretched.  They  are  toned  in 
the  Christians  of  Syria  were  attacked  by  the  the  most  exact  harmony  possible.  There  are 
Druses  of  Moant  Lebanon,  he  headed  a  sub-  usually  two  sound-holes  in  the  sound-board. 
Bcription  for  their  benefit,  his  committee  raising  The  instniment  is  fitted  in  a  window,  sofii- 
£.'2,000.  On  Sept.  24, 1862,  Montefiore  lost  his  ciently  open  to  admit  its  introduction  obliquely 
wife,  and  her  Ramsgate  mausoleum  and  the  to  the  direction  of  the  wind.  The  evening 
college  in  her  name  attest  the  intensity  of  his  time  is  best.  The  sounds,  as  the  wind  plays 
atf'eotion.  She  was  a  lady  of  wide  culture,  over  the  chorda,  are  pure  and  so  perfectly  in  ac- 
charming  personal  presence,  and  of  rare  re-  cord  that  no  tuning  we  might  accomplish  could 
ligioas  fervor.  But  Sir  Moseses  grief  was  inter-  improve  them.  We  are  impressed  by  them  as  by 
rupted  by  a  new  call,  a  visit  to  Morocco  in  1863,  a  far-distant,  softened  wail,  to  be  followed,  as 
to  protect  the  persecuted  Jews,  ^e  was  kind-  the  wind-pressure  increases,  by  more  and  more 
]y  received  by  Queen  Isabella  in  Madrid,  and  se-  angry  notes  as  we  mount  to  those  dissonances 
curedthereleaseof  the  Jewish  prisoners  in  Tan-  in  the  next  higher  octave,  until  the  abating 
giers.  At  his  suggestion,  the  Sultan  issued  an  force  suffers  the  lower  beautiful  harmonics  to 
e<iict  protecting  Jews  and  Christians.    In  1866  predominate  again. 

he  visited  Palestine,  when  it  was  suffering  from  The  Statm  ef  MewMO. — Of  the  fact  that  the 

drought  and  disease.    In  1867  he  journeyed  to  statue  of  Memnon  uttered  sounds  when  the 

Bacbarest  in  behalf  of  the  Roumanian  Jews,  morning  sun  shone  upon  it,  there  can  be  no 

Iq  1872  he  visited  Bussia.  and  was  cordially  doubt.    As  to  the  mode,  there  is  great  diversity 

received  by  the  £mperor  Alexander  II.  In  July,  of  opinion.    The  one  most  generally  received 

1874,  he  undertook  his  seventh  journey  to  Pal-  ascribes  the  sound  to  some  peculiar  property 

estine,  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  Jews,  in  the  stone  itself,  of  which  the  Egyptian  priests 

a  large  teettmonial  fund  for  their  benefit  hav-  artfully  took  advantage,  though  in  what  way 

iog  been  raL^  in  his  name.    On  Oct.  24, 1883,  is  quite  uncertain.     A  theory  advanced  was 

liii  entrance  upon  his  hundredth  year  was  cele-  that  they  might  have  fabricated,  by  mechanical 

brated  throughout  the  world,  and  the  completion  art,  a  kind  of  speaking  bead,  the  springs  of 

of  his  centennial  year  was  also  commemorated  which  were  so  arranged  as  to  respond  to  the 

in  Europe,  America,  and  AustrsJia;  the  Chris-  warmth  of  the  rising  sun.    This  theory  could 

tian  pulpit  and  press  echoing  his  warm  praise,  scarcely  be  maintained  in  the  face  of  the  fact 

He  died  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  his  that  Cambyses  broke  the  statue  from  the  head 

last  words  being  ^4  thank  God."   Sir  Moses  wte  to  the  middle  of  the  body  and  found  nothing. 

tali  and  oommanding  in  appearance.    His  conn-  It  was  the  general  belief  among  the  Egyptians, 

tenaoce  was  genial,  his  manners  those  of  an  as  well  as  strangers  who  were  attracted  from 

English  geatleman  of  the  olden  school.    He  fur  and  near,  that  before  being  broken  the  stat- 

was  strictly  conservative  in  belief  and  practice,  ne  uttered  seven  Vowel  sounds  or  ton^s,  and 

and  w^as  never  ashamed  to  be  known  as  Monte-  they  added  the  word  mysterious.    Tlie  sound 

fiore  the  Jew.    He  had  warm  Ohristian  friends,  was  said  to  resemble  that  given  by  the  break- 

and  remembered  in  his  will  Christian  clergy-  ing  of  a  harp-string.    Another  theory  was  that 

men  and  charities.    He  was  of  a  very  cheerful  the  .atone  was  struck  by  a  hammer,  wielded  by 

temperament,  and  many  stories  are  told  of  his  human  agency.    It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 

wit  and  humor.    A  full  history  of  his  life  is  in  in  the  lap  of  the  statue  is  a  stone  that  emits  a 

coor^  of  preparation  by  his  Mend,  secretary,  metallic  sound ;  also  that  there  is  a  square  space 

and  eo-worker,  Bev.  Dr.  L.  Loewe.  cut  in  the  back  part  of  the  stone,  in  which  a 

HOSICiL  IN81EIIMEN18,  ADTOMITIC*     What  person  could  be  hidden  from  the  most  scrutin- 

we  purpose  to  treat  as  mechanical  or  auto-  izins  observer  in  the  plain  below.    It  is  doubt- 

matic  ma«c  is  (1)  such  music  as  is  rendered  f n1,  however,  if  any  one  could  impose  upon  a 

without  the  aid  of  human  manipulation ;  (2)  people  for  a  long  series  of  years,  and  even  ages, 

t/iat  which  is  produced  by  merely  mechani-  by  hiding  in  such  a  hole  and  using  a  hammer. 

eal  means;  (8)  that  which  is  produced  partly  There  are  always  incredulous  persons,  ready  to 

by  mechanical  means  and  partly  by  the  action  investigate,  and  the  theory  becomes  in  a  de- 

of  the  foroes  of  nature;  and  (4)  that  which  is  gree  untenable.    Another  theory  was  that  na- 

proilaced  partly  by  mechanical    means   and  ture  and  art  combined  produced  the  varying 

partly  by  hnman  manipulation.  sounds,  and  it  is  supported  by  scientific  discov- 

Tte  Jialfaui  itarpi — ^In  its  earliest  and  crudest  ery  in  other  portions  of  the  world.    Alexander 

form  this  doubtless  couMsted  of  no  more  than  von  Humboldt  speaks  of  sounds  that  can  be 

a  reed,  a  fiber,  or  a  teftdon  drawn  aerora  an  heard  proceeding  from  the  rocks  on  the  banks 

aperture.      Others  were  added,  until  in  the  of  the  Orinoco,  in  South  America,  at  sunrise. 

later  age  we  have  an  instrument  of  rare  and  He  attributed  them  to  confined  air  making  its 

wonderful  delicacy  of  sound.     The  iEolian  escape  from  crevices  or  caverns,  owing  to  the 

barp,  aa  now  constructed,  is  usually  about  increasing  difference  of  internal  and  external 

three  feet  long,  five  inches  broad,  and  three  temperature  at  the  falling  of  the  sun^s  rays 
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apoD  the  rocki.  At  Earnak,  on  the  esatern  into  reqaidte  lengths.  TbeM,  being  drivm 
bank  of  th«  Nile,  there  was  a  atmllai  pecnliar-  into  the  ojlinder,  are  broken  off,  leaving;  \[:t 
it  J  mentioned  bj  the  tacajitt  who  accompanied  cylinder  aectionof  a  determined  length.  i^Lru 
the  lirst  Napoleon  on  bis  Z^ptian  expedition,  the  puinta  have  been  driven,  the  c:flind«r  i- 
&ud  veritied  by  later  expeditione.  There  ia,  on  filled  with  molten  cement,  and  placed  on  i 
the  California  coast,  a  sectiim  of  gravelly  eliore  lathe  and  oanaed  to  revolve  vety  qniekly.  1 1t 
tliat  emits  musical  so un lis  of  most  entraaoing  cement  adheres  to  the  ineideenrface.  and  vUd 
character  when  walked  over.  On  the  Susque-  cooled  holdi  the  poinU  aa  firmly  in  toeir  flnrr> 
hanna  river  is  also  a  section  of  musical  sand,  as  if  they  funned  a  part  of  the  original  metil. 
which  gives  oat  tones  equaled  only  by  the  The  comb  is  of  the  finest  ateel  and  temptr^ 
tones  of  the  ^oiian  harp.  with  the  extreme  of  delicacy.  The  tone  ol  eaili 

In  the  eighteenth  century  mechanical  powera  tooth  is  lowered  or  raiaed  by  filing  near  tlr. 
were  tirst  directly  applied  to  other  musical  in-  base  for  lowering,  or  at  the  point  for  riurpro- 
atramenta  than  beha.  From  tlie  ease  with  ing.  Originally  each  tooth  waa  independepi 
which  the  ponderous  bells  were  atruck,  no  of  each  other  tooth,  and  held  to  a  bar  by  it.- 
doubt  grew  the  idea  of  atilizing  machinery  for  owd  acrew.  The  comb  in  which  all  the  i«ttli 
ninsioal  sounds  in  othenlirections:  masic-boz-  and  the  base  are  of  one  piece  ia  the  reMit  ot 
ea,  the  cuckoo-clock,  and  the  bird-orgau,  were  steady  improvemeiii.  At  first  two  teeth  nvrt 
probably  the  primal  auoceaafnl  ventures,  and  made  on  one  piece,  then  three,  at  last  1K« 
from  them  haa  grown  an  euormona  industry,  whole  cumb.  when  ready  for  use,  the  niacliiii^ 
Hade-iMth — Theae  have  a  metal  roller  or  ia  wonnd  up,  and  aa  the  cylinder  slowly  re- 
oylinder  with  projecting  [lointa ;  a  ateel  comb,    volvee  a  cyl;nder-point  cornea  In  contact  riih 

the  under  ride  ol  i 
comb  ■  tooth,  tv'.. 
crowding  up.  lilL<  ii 
from  its  position  if 
rest.  Aa  the  pfint 
pBSaeaoo  it  audddily 
releaaes  the  tcili. 
which,  flying  l-S't-  i^ 
left  in  reaonant  vi- 
bration. The  tni've- 
ment  of  the  eylindiP 
Is  3t«ady  and  itn-n: 
tfaeconeecutiveni'i'r 
coming  as  a  n-n'' 
with  extreme  nfi- 
larity.  Each  revulu- 
tion  of  the  cylindrr 
begina  and  com  pi  d'^- 
a  tnne.  The  earj.r 
innno>boies  «err 
madeaaevidenrf»<'l 
akill,  then  for  oma- 
,  menL     Their  nic?i" 

Hoic-Box.  being  recofrnii^'d  »-■ 

the  vibration  of  tiie  teeth  of  which  prea  the  of  anperior  qnality,  their  iiianufkctnre  ws-i  (v- 
aonnda ;  a  apring  to  give  the  power,  and  a  fly-  tered  upon  with  aeat ;  and  they  were  fitt«)  f^ 
wheel  or  fan  to  regulate  the  motion.  The  annff-boxea,  and  the  name  moaicBl  ennfl-b'S 
music  is  first  arranged  by  skilled  artists.  A  given  thera,  Thla  seems  to  have  been  sl-ui 
selection  having  been  made,  the  requisite  in-  the  first  pnbHc  introduction.  At  •  later  dai' 
tervals  are  marked  upon  the  cylinder  in  paral-  they  were  fitted  into  the  bottoma  of  decanlrrr. 
lei  lines  running  both  lenrthwiw  and  around  The  lifting  of  the  decanter  to  pour  oot  a  gl^.- 
the  cylinder.    If  the  oylinder  were  aplit  open  of   wine    wonld    pel   it' 

and  flattened  ont  it  would  pve  a  proper  idea  41^^^^^^^  **"'^'  ^  motion,  and  il. 
of  the  Bvstem  of  laying  off  and  marking  the  H^^^^^^B  ■P«'^''''K  mnaic  addri)  i ' 
mnsio.  'The  aurface  in  realitv  constitntee  a  R^^^^^^Q  the  delists  of  the  tya^i- 
scftleon  which  the  music  is  written  by  boring  j^HH^^H  ling  wine.  Aetfae  trails  i^ 
holes  in  the  desifinated  intervali",  then  driving  ctuioiib  aics  comb,  creased  and  imprrveniiTi- 
in  steel  points  or  finRers  which  shall  at  the  were  made,  they  were  in 

proper  instant  tonch  the  appropriate  sounding  closed  in  albums,  worksboiea,  oigw-caaea,  wri- 
tooth  of  the  comb.  The  work  Is  one  which  Ing-desks,  antomaton8,dol^  and  formed  an  ir 
requires  the  ntmoxt  mathematical  accuracy,  portant  featnre  in  clock-work,  the  honm  l*n; 
The  pins  in  the  cylinder  are  made  with  the  ex-  marked  by  selections  of  rich  mario  insteKd  '■ 
treme  of  delicacy  and  temper.  A  wire  i*  first  strokes  on  a  bell.  On  account  of  the  richne?*  ■' 
drawn,  then  by  enccessive  indentations  divided    the  tone  earned  by  the  vibration  of  the  solid  ta; 
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of  »teel  of  which  each  tooth  tn  tha  comb  was 
fiirtned,  mnno-boxei  beoame  eitremelj  popa- 
kr.  Tbe  AKreeoble  aurpriMfltfaef  verecepsDle 
of  ginng,  owing  to  their  being  frequeotlj  coD- 

oe&led    from    view, 

added  not  a  little 
to  the  entertainment 
tliey  afforded.  In 
bnildinK  a  mnrio-box 
the  tuDM  are  first 
leteoted,  «nd  inTori- 
ably  transposed  tn 
the  kej  ol  0  or  O. 
Thia  ia  lor  the  pnr- 
poae  of  avoiding  ac- 
cidentals, and  everj 
note  that  is  not  to 
he  naed  is  discarded 
from  the  oomb.  Bj 
this  procedure  tbe 
oomb  avoids  tbe 
chromstio  scale,  or 
in  fact  an7  scale  at 
all.  It  ooDtains  ex- 
clnnTel;  the  notes 
Mmcu.  Dwurm.  ^^t  belong  to  a  giv- 

en ojlinder  and  its 
tuned.  Hnsio-boies  were  iaveotedaboDt  tbe  be- 
t'lnoiag  of  tbe  present  oenturj,  most  probablj 
ID  Switzerland,  wbioh  alwajs  has  been,  aa 
ir  non'  is,  the  chief  seat  of  their  production. 
Tlii;  boose  of  Molse  Paillard  is  tbe  oldest  ot 
which  su J  aathentio  informstlon  oan  be  had.  It 
wit  established  in  1814,  and  its  earliest  norfc 
K:t4  wholly  bjband.  It  was  the  oostom  for  the 
cmploySi  to  take  their  work  to  their  homes, 
and  when  completed  it  was  retnmsd  to  the 
iiinster.  Tbif  insared  Che  extreme  of  skill  and 
JiiventiTS  ingenuitj.  Tbe  pupolarit;  of  tbe  lo- 
''.^le<1  ornament  incraaaed,  and  its  manofaatiire 
promptly  kept  pace.  Machinery  was  intro- 
'Jivced,  improve) itents  made,  soggettions  and 
'I'Mces  adopted,  patents  secured,  hoosea  estab- 
ii-'hed,  and  ■  trade  of  many  thoasand  a  year 
fnu-nd  Dpon.  To  the  brain  of  Ain6d6e  Pail- 
hr<i,  of  8t«.  Croix,  in  Switxerland,  seems  to  be 
■Ua  the  credit  of  tbe  greatest  amount  ot  in- 
f'-ntive  genioi  in  this  department  of  aatomalic 
"iTi-ic.  Aa  ■  reenlt  of  his  inrestigations  and 
>njilies  ID  applying  mechanical  devices,  the 
'I'.iisic-boi  ot  1814  would  scarcely  be  identi- 
tji-d  with  the  instrnment  of  to-day,  so  grest 
i::ti  been  the  advancement  both  in  constmo- 
:^>ii  and  tone.  There  sre  at  tbe  present  writ- 
'Tlj  more  than  twenty  large  mannfactories 
-  .iitered  throiigbont  and  among  the  ragged 
I  ills  of  the  Bwitier'a  mountain  home,  and 
l.'iDilreds  ot  thousands  of  instmments  are  an- 
I'Dilly  aiBnaraotnred  and  exported.  What  was 
I  '■'I  a  little  toy  was  destined  to  s  rapid  growth. 
>rie  improrement  after  another  having  been 
.'I'k-d.  a  miuic-boi  can  now  be  fonnd  of  nlmoet 
I'lj  size  or  abape,  ranging  from  the  child's  toy 
i'  a  slafcle  tnoe  to  tbe  alze  of  a  piano  with  a 
-^rics  of  *ir«  limited  only  by  the  length  of  tbe 
iijer'a  parse.  As  tbe  aixe  of  on  iastrument  in- 
TOi^  jiv.— a»    A 


creases,  so  does  its  capacity  tor  mcsio.  The  ojl* 
in ders  range  from  one  and  a  half  to  thirty-seven 
inches  in  length.  In  tbe  larger  instruments  it  ia 
nsDal  to  have  the  steel  comb  in  sections.  Where 
more  than  one  tone  is  set  to 
a  cylinder,  the  spaces  between 
tbe  niwsof  teeth  are  increased, 
and  the  second  series  of  pins 
in  the  cylinder  are  inserteo  in- 
dependently of  tbe  first  series. 
Size   increases    both  volume 
and  richness  of  tone.     A  cyl- 
inder ten  inches  long  can  he 
msde  to  play  aii,  eight,  ten,      ,^  maa-tox. 
or  twelve  airs  well ;  hat  will, 
of  course,  play  sis  or  eight  lurs  better  and 
with  more  sweetness  and  harmony  than  If 
attempting  a  greater  number,  for  tbe  reason 
that  more  points  on  the  cylinder  and  more 
teeth   in  the  conib  can   be  ntilij»d  for  fewer 
airs.    A  note  ordinarily  conslsta  of  the  single 
bar  standing  ont  like  a  tooth  in  a  coarse  comb. 
The  end  ot  the  bar  is  saddenl}  brought  to  a 
point  by  curved  cuttings  on  either  aide,  bring- 
mg  the  exlreme  end  down  to  tbe  rainimum  of 
surface  required   by  the  passing  point  in  the 
cvliader.    Shonld  H  b«  nooesasry  to  strike  a 
given  note  a  sec- 
ond time,  and  re- 
■  qoiredtogivethe 
stroke  before  the 
vihrationsrceult- 
,   ant  from  the  pre- 
vious stroke  fa»] 
eeaaed,  it  is  ob- 
vious   that    the 
approaching  peg 
saansH  or  cdks.  or    point   wealil 

toaeh  the  tooth 
while  still  in  vibratiftn.  The  result  woald  be 
a  ratthug  dissonance,  which,  eltbongh  short, 
would  be  jarring  to  tbe  sensitive  ear  and 
detract  from  the  silvery  sweetness  of  the 
tone.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  a  delicate 
spring  is  adjasted  to  tbe  under  side  of  each 
tooth,  which,  because  of  its  being  o«  the 
under  side  and  out  ot  the  range  of  vision,  U 
not  readily  noticeable.  It  is  acted  upon  by 
the  approaching  cySnder  •  pin,  and,  gently 
reaching  up,  presses  againet  and  stops  the  vi- 
brations, BO  that  tbe  ojlinder- point  reaches  the 
tooth  in  its  normal  position.  These  tuetul 
dampers  can  be  affiled  only  to  the  larger  notes. 
On  tbe  smaller  ones,  even  to  the  eatremesl,  a 
damper  ia  also  used ;  hut  the  steel  wire  bring 
too  heavy,  a  section  of  a  barb  fl-om  the  larger 
vciillum  or  membranous  web  of  the  wing- 
feathera  of  an  aged  hen  are  utilized.  Tbe 
springy  Htiffhess  of  the  semi-horny  concavo- 
convex  fiber  renders  them  particalarly  deair- 
able.  They  are  fitted  with  glue  or  cement  to 
the  required  position,  anil  last  as  long  as  steel 
damper-apringB.  The  motive  power  of  a  mnsio- 
box  IB  a  coiled  spring,  ranging  in  size  from  five 
eighths  of  an  inch  drum  diameter  and  three 
eigbtiia  of  an  inch  in  width  fur  the  smallcBt  in- 
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atTDineDt,  to  flv«  and  &  htit  Inobea  dniin  diam-  Toice,  are  capable  of  proIon^Dg  a  miuical  doi^ 

eter  and  three  tnd  a  qaarter  inches  width  for  indefiDitelj ;  the  barp,  gntlar,  piano,  etc,  tan 

the  larKesL    An  additional  length  of  nrnning  not,  and  nntjl  reoentl^  the  mnaic-boi  coul'i 

time  is  given  hj  additional  Bprin^^  boxes  ha>r-  not.    In  order  to  remedj  the  matter  in  tl« 

ing  been  made  to  ran  aa  long  as  fonr  and  a  case  of  the  vibrating  teeth,  a  aeries  of  pulni; 

bml  hoars  at  one  wining.    In  order  to  render  are  added  to  the  cjtinder,  and  tJie  requisite 

baas  notes,  a  leaden  weight  is  fixed  to  the  an-  teeth  are  repeated  as  many  times  a«  requirvl 

der  ude  of  the  tooth  marked  for  the  required  As  a  result  the  teeth  of  the  same  tone  are  cim- 

tone.     A  oarsory  examination  of  the  notes  eecatively  and  rapidly  stmok,  the  tone  k^ 

will  show  a  eystematio  gan^ng  of  gise  and  tained,  and  blended  with  its  compaiiion-no»». 

thiekness.    The  whole  is  laid  out  with  the  nt-  The  inatnunent  containing  tliiaimproveincDii' 

roost  mathematiool  precision.    As  a  reeatt  of  atjled  the  mandoline.    In  the  style  knowo  k 

the  nioetj  of  oonatrnotion,  two  note*  iride  by  the  forte-piano  there  are  two  coniba,  one  W 

side,  and  apparently  alike  in  eize,  oonstnic-  ing  load,  the  other  soft,  to  play  the  forte  sini 

tion,  and  tone,  may  be  ootaves  each  of  the  piano  parts.    Tlie  organoeieide  ia  a  deeptoD"! 

other.    The  latest  feature  in  the  development  mandoline.    Its  tremolo,  iuBlead  of  being  and 

of  the  capacities  of  the  finished  mnsio-box  is  on  occasional  notes  or  in  the  treble  alooe.  i^ 

the  dnptex  arrangement     It  oonsisls  of  a  set  in  the  mandoline,  is  nsed  thronghont  the  Ihl-*. 

of  doable  cylinders  revolting  and  playing  to-  Of  oonrse  it  requires  many  teedi,  an^  for  i-ii 

gether.     When  it  ia  desired  to  play  a  selection,  airs  will  take  a  cylinder  at  least  sevenuiii 

as  from  an  opera  which  is  too  long  to  be  con-  inches  long.    The  crgatuxUide  piccolo  hu  rr. 

tained  on  one  revolntion  of  a  dn^e  cylinder;  addition  a  small  oomb  of  very  high  notes,  »i.i 

the  shifting  to  a  new  set  of  pins  could  not  be  derives  ita  name  from  the  piocolo-flnte.    Tlc 

accomplished  without  an  awkward  paase.    To  liarp-titAtr  ia  a  recent  attachment, 
obviate  this  interrnpUon,  one  barrel  of  the  do-  "*"■' 

plex  shifts  while  the  other  is  playing.  When 
this  has  been  accomplished,  and  the  first  is 
folly  onder  way,  the  second  shifts,  and  the  two 
go  on  together.    By  this  method  music  of  any 

length  con  be  enjoyed  without  any  of  the  di»-  „        .    , 
pleanng  effects  of  wsiting  machinery.    Van-  tar  moffled  sound  recognized  in  the  borp  ud 
ons  other  additions  and  modifications  have  been  zither.    Its  addition  is  a  matter  of  taste.    A 
made  as  the  taste  or  ambition  of  the  makers  further  variety  is  given  by  tbe  addition  of  W.- 
has  suggested ;  and  bells,  drums,  and  costaoete  lows  and  reeds  as  in  the  parlor  organ,  iliu- 
are  made  to  play  their  share,  according  to  the  approaching  nearer  to  orohestral  efFecta.    7h- 
style  of  music  desired.    In  the  earlier  history  more  tbe  instroment  is  added  to,  tbe  greaic 
of  the  instrument,  it  was  the  custom  to  have  ninst  be  it«  size  and  oonseqnentiy  its  eipeoi'- 
theee  latter  features  ooocesled,  hot  of  late  There  are  about  thirty  styles,  some  simple  un: 
years  pains  seem  to  be  taken  to  group  them  others  extremely  complex.  j 
in  full  view.     A  singular  improvement  in  tbe       IV  Bepeoter  Watck  mode  by  a  Ruombd  pea.'-  | 
pointing  of  the  cylinder  gives  the  effect  of  a  ant  in  the  last  century  was  a  marvel  of  con- 
sustained  note.    It  la  oiJIm  the  tranola.    The  struction,  and  is  still  preserved  io  the  moK-  | 
organ,  Tii^n,  brass  instruments,  and  the  hatnan  nm  at  8t,  Feiersbnrg.    It  is  no  Urg«r  than  iin  i 
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e^,  and,  while  it  contains  the  neceaaary  works  a  small  room  devoted  to  a  large  revolving  bar- 
for  a  repeater,  it  has  the  reqaisite.  meohanism  rel  exactly  similar  in  principle  to  that  of  the 
for  a  rdigions  scene.    There  ia  a  representa-  music-box,  bnt  at  what  date  it  was  tii  st  intro- 
tion  of  the  tomb  of  Christ,  with  the  Roman  *  dnced  in  place  of  tbe  flesb-and-blood  cariUon- 
sentinels  on  gnard.    On  pressing  a  spring,  the  neur  is  difficult  to  ascertain.    The  most  cele- 
stooe  is  rolled  away  from  the  mouth  of  the  brated  carillon  or  machine  chimes  in  tbe  world 
tomb,  tbe  sentinels  fall  down,  and  the  holy  are  in  the  Halles  or  market  tower  at  Bruges, 
women  enter  the  sepulchre.     Immediately  a  In  the  belfry  are  forty-eight  bells,  some  of 
solemn  chant  is  played,  and  its  muffled  sweet-  them   weighing  singly  six    tons.      Tbey  are 
neas  gives  the  effect  of  its  coming  from  unseen  played  upon  every  quarter-hour  by  means  of 
depths.    At  its  conclusion  the  various  figures  an  immense  copper  cylinder  or  barrel,  commu- 
retam  to  their  first  positions.  nicating  with  the  clock,  and  weighing  about 
Caifllf  ar  Msriiaiifal  €Umu, — ^This  is  a  series  nine  tons.    Its  surface  is  pierced  by  80,500 
of  bells  fixed  to  a  frame  and  struck  by  ham-  square  holes,  so  that  an  infinite  variety  of  airs 
mers  from  without  the  bell.    A  key-board  at-  may  be  set  upon  it  by  merely  shifting  the  iron 
t;ichment  is  usually  provided,  but,  owing  to  pegs  that  lift  the  hammer.    A  Latin  inscrip- 
the  fact  that  carillon-playing  is  a  matter  of  no  tion  indicates  that  this  machine  was  the  work 
small  physical  exertion,  it  is  usual  to  build  a  of  Antoine  de  Hondt  in  1748.     The  carillon 
clock-work  machinery  analogous  to  the  bar-  which  it  replaced  was  very  ancient,  but  wheth- 
rel-organ.    The  power  is  applied  by  means  of  er  played  by  man-power  or   mechanical  is 
a  heavy  weight  instead  of  a  crank  or  spring.  ^  unknown.     The  finest  carillons  on  a   large 
The  barrel  is  pricked  for  various  tunes,  gener- '  scale  in  the  Continental  cities  are  one  at  Ant- 
ally  seven  or  eight,  a  change  being  effected  by  werp,  of  65  bells;  Malines,  44  bells;  Ghent, 
shifting  tbe  barrel  slightly.    The  pins  inserted  48  bells;  Toumay,  42  bells;  Boulers,  89  bells; 
in  the  prioked  spaces  of  the  barrel  oome  in  and  Louvain,  40.    England  has  borrowed  the 
contact  at  the  proper  moment  with  levers  idea  of  carillon-ringing,  but  has  invented  and 
which  ruae  the  hammers  and  release  them  to  Applied  principles  that  surmount  most  of  the 
fall  upon  the  bell  at  the  moment  when  the  pin  difficulties  ana  drawbacks  of  the  Continental 
on  the  barrel  auits  the  lever.    The  application  machinery.    The  principle  on  which  the  im- 
of  this  prindple  on  the  large  scale  necessary  provements  are  effected  is  the  introduction  of 
for  carillon-ringing  is  fraught  w ith  difficulties  a  revol ving  cam- wheel  beneath  each  lever  w  hich, 
which  the  rude  and  unscientific  system  still  continually  tnminff,  raises  the  lever  tbe  mo- 
prevalent  on  the  Continent  quite  fails  to  meet,  ment  the  hammer  has  struck  the  bell,  so  that 
Tho  trouble  lies  in  the  weight  to  be  overcome  tbe  latter  is  promptly  brought  into  position 
in  lilting  tbe  striking  hammer.    As  the  pins  on  again  for  striking,  and  the  action  of  the  pins  on 
the  barrel  have  to  take  this  whole  weight,  it  the  barrel,  instead  of  beini;  a  lifting  and  letting- 
is  necessary  that  they  should  be  very  strong,  off  action,  is  merely  a  letting  off,  the  whole  of 
Tho  barrel  thus  becomes  so   cumbrous  and  the  lifting  being  done  by  tbe  cam-wheels.    As 
expensive  an  affair  as  to  add  very  much  to  one  of  the  consequences,  the  same  note  can  be 
the  diffieolties  of  arranging  a  large  carillon-  struck  rapidly  in  succession  where  before  it 
machine.    In  machines  made  under  the  systems  was  impossible.    There  is  in  the  old  town  of 
of  the  past,  the  method  of  striking  the  note  did  Boston,  England,  a  carillon  of  forty-four  bells 
not  condaoe  to  precise  accuracy  in  the  time  of  which  plays  twenty -eight  tunes ;  about  twenty 
sounding,  and  correct  time  was  greatly  inter-  others  are  erected  in  churches  and  cathedrals 
fered  with.    This  was  caused  by  the  greater  in    Dublin,    Greenfield,  Oldham,  Worcester, 
resistanoe  offered  by  the  lai*ger  hammers  while  Roohdfde,    Reading,  Leek,    Shoreditcb,   Hol- 
the  barrel  was  driven  by  the  same  uniform  worthy,  Hempstead,  etc.     The  town  hall  at 
weight  for  large  and  small.    The  word  carillon  Manchester  has  one  of  twenty- one  bells;  and 
is  derived  from  the  Italian  word  quadriglio,  or  there  is  also  one  in  the  town  hall  at  Bradford. 
qna^JrilleL     A  dreary  kind  of  dance-music,  of  Nearly  if  not  all  the   carillon  machinery  in 
wliich  many  specimens  still  survive,  seems  un-  England  was  invented  and  built  by  the  firm  of 
i\^r  this  name  to  have  come  irom  Italy,  and  Gillet  and  Bland,  of  Croydon,  and  so  great 
i'cen  widely  popular  tliroughout  Europe  in  the  have  been  the  improvements  under  their  hands 
•^ixt^ienth  century.    The  airs,  or  portions  of  that  a  machine  playing  eight  bells  needs  to  be 
t^om,  were  bammed,  or  whistled,  or  sung  on  only  three  feet  long,  two  feet  wide,  and  three 
ail  possible  occasions — ^in  the  home,  on  the  feet  nine  inches  high.    The  music- barrel  is  ten 
t^treet,  in  tbe  various  places  of  amusement;  and  inches  in  diameter  and  fourteen  inches  long; 
fts  the  town  bells,  whether  in  the  cathedral  or  the  spikes  on  the  barrel  for  letting  off  the  heavi- 
tfie  market-house  belfry,  were  regarded  as  pop-  est  hammers  are  only  one  sixteenth  of  an  inch 
ular  institutions,  it  ia  possible  and  even  highly  square.     When  we  compare  the  delicacy  of 
probable  that  tbe  qnadriglio  was  the  first  kind  this  machinery,  which  usually  stands  under  a 
of  mosical  tune  ever  arranged  for  a  peal  of  glass  case  and  looks  like  the  magnified  works 
U'lU — ^henoe  tbe  name.     In  the  seventeenth  of  a  music-box,  with  the  pro<ligious  effects  it 
ccntary  carillons  were  found  in  all  tbe  princi-  produces,  we  can  not  help  feeling  convinced 
pal  towns  and  cities  in  the  Low  Countries.    Up  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  every  chime 
in  every  well-stored  belfry  in  Belgium  there  is  of  bells  will  be  fitted  with  this  beantlM  appa* 
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ratus,  to  the  eiolnaion  of  amateDr  or  medioore  an  orcbeeitrion  consisting  solelj  of  flatea,  and 

performera,  or  oo8r»e  macbiner?.  M.  Blesging,  an  eminent  manoian  in  G«rnianv, 

The   OrebeslriM.  —  In  outward    appearance  entered  the  liBtH  with  one  built  ander  his  »u- 
this  resembles  a  pipe-organ.    Instead  of  a  key- '  perviBJon,  botb   following  the  Welte  mndrl. 

board,  or  banks  of  keys,  there  is  a  great  c;l-  Tbe  efforts  of  his  rivals  incited   Welte  to  re- 

inder,  or  ojliaders,  on  tbe  principle  of  tbe  mu-  newed  exertion.    He  songbt,  first,  to  embuil< 

sio-boi,  operated  by  olook-work,    Tbe  space  all  the  instruments  of  tbe  orchestra ;  and,  sec- 

abore  and  bebiad  the  cvlinden  is  filled  with  and,  to  seoare  all  their  panicolar  cfaaracti:ru>- 

trumpeu,   horns,  clariouets,    bassoons,  oboes,  tic  qaalities  of  tone.     An  inetrament  was  ei- 

flutes,   piccolos,  flageolets,   fifes,  bugles,  bant-  bibited   in   1849,  in  Carlsrube,  also  in  Fran);- 

i>ojs,  trombones,  cymbalH,  triangle,  aod  drams,  fort-on-the-Main,  and  was  received  with  »mb 

kettle,  bass,  and  snare.     Tbe  artistic  grouping  satisfaction  that  an  enormoai  industry  was  [be 

ul' the  various  instruments  adds  greatly  to  tbe  resnit.   The  instrament  was  run  by  weights  and 

general  appearance  ol  the  orchestrion.    They  clook-work.    The  lower  section  was  devottd 

radiate  upwardand  outward,  the  month-pieces  to  tbe  bellows,  of  which  there  were  several. 

being  bidden  in  the  meahaniam,  and  so  having  all  worked  by  cranks  and-  eeoentrios.     Aboie 

the  appearance  of  a  full  orchestra,  with  the  the  bellows  was  tbe  great  chest,  with  its  di- 

living  performers  hidden  from  view,  tbe  inslrn-  visions  and  subdivisions,  its  holea  and  valrfa 

mentsonly  being  visible.    The  drnms  asually  and  levers.    Like  lines  of  infantry  on  parade. 

occapy  a  puaition  in  tbe  npper  part  of  the  the  various  groups  of  instruments  were  stiil- 

works,  and  are  played  upon  oy  levers  operat'  fully  arran^d  in  their  apnropriate  positions, 

ing  the  drum-sticks.  So,also,  by  a  lever  attach-  Between  them  and  the  boUowa  was  the  lirpe 

ment  one  cymbal  is  struck  against  its  mate;  peggad  cylinder,  extending  nearly  tb«  entire 

the  triangle  is  struck  by  a  bar  of  steel.    Tbe  width  of  tbe  interior. 

wind-instruments  are  supplied  by  bellows  and  The  cylinders  oontained  a  limited  number  of 

operated  by  the  cylinder-pegs  wbioh  open  and  tunes,  and  were  removable  and  intarcban^'e- 


dose  valves,  and  thus  act  on  the  pipes.    As  able.     On  account  of  the  spaoe  required  for 

nearly  as  can  be  gathered  from  tbe  meager  tbe  cylinder,  which  was  in  itself  a  aomewluil 

bistorical  data  afforded,  the  begipniuga  of  this  mammoth  affair,  a  departure  has  recently  been 

magnificent  instrument  are  to  be  found,  like  made  by  U.  Gaily,  of  New  Tork,  in  aabatitot- 

many  other  works  of  musical  genius,  in  the  ing  in  place  of  the  large  cylinder  a  pneomatio 

gloomy  depthaof  the  Black  Forest.    M.  Welte,  action  and  a  narrow  perforated  mnaic-abeet. 

of  Voerenbach,  in  1838,  ia  aaid  to  have  bDili  By  thia  introduction  is  secured  not  only  the 

the  first.    The  idea  was  suggested  by  the  pegs  opportunity  for  a  more  extended  aoale,  but  all 

on  the  cariUon-oylinder  playiog  the  bella.    A  the  poaubilitiea  of  muical  ezpreosioD.    It  is 


sabstitntion  of  pipes  for  bells  was  made,  and  aaid  that  Madame  Adelina  Patti  had,  at  ber 

the  soccess  of  the  venture  warranted  an  ail-  residence  in  South  Walea,  a  oylindM'  orcbea- 

vanoement.    An  orchestrion  was  bnilt  which  trion,  fourteen  feet  high,  nine  feet  in  Itmgih. 

played  operatic  selections,  overtures,  etc.,  In  with  a  corresponding  depth;    with  it  were 

correct  time,  with  cresoendoa  and  diminuendos,  eighty  cylinders,  which  required  an  kdditinn 

It  immediately  attracted  attention.    As  one  of  to  her  house,  specially  built.     Each  cylinder 

the  results,  M.  Bevraiuville,  of  Paris,  produced  bad  from   three  to   five  tune^  tbna  giving 
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her  a  choice  from  nearly  four  hundred  se-  The  andience  was  puzzled,  and  became  snspi- 
lections.  cious,  especiallj  as  the  music  was  of  a  very  high 
Tke  CiAm  Cltck. — This  is  a  child  of  the  Black  order.  That  a  living  performer  was  concealed 
Forest,  produced  in  the  latter  part  of  last  cent-  was  the  universal  belief  until  an  examination 
nry.  It  is  a  little  clock  in  which  at  the  time  of  and  explaoation  was  given.  When  it  became 
striking  the  hours  and  half-hours,  and  sometimes  apparent  that  the  rich  tones  of  the  flute  play- 
thu  quarters,  a  door  opens,  the  figure  of  a  bird  Ing  difficult  airs  were  the  result  of  mechanical 
appears,  opens  his  wings,  repeats  the  notes  of  action  only,  the  lookers-on  became  enthusias- 
a  cQckoo^s  call  as  many  times  as  required  for  tic  over  the  ingenuity  displayed.  There  were 
coanting  the  requisite  hour,  and  disappears,  nine  pairs  of  bellows  blown  in  succession  by 
The  mechanism  consists  of  two  small  pipes,  the  rotation  of  a  steel  shaft.  This  in  turn  was 
generally  of  wood,  one  on  either  side  of  the  driven  by  clock-work.  Three  tubes  passed  up- 
interior  clock-works.  One  pipe  is  slightly  ward  through  the  body  and  terminated  in  res- 
longer  than  the  other,  thus  making  the  differ-  ervoirs  in  the  trunk ;  the  tongue  was  movable, 
ence  in  tone.  Connected  with  each  is  a  tiny  and  acted  as  a  valve ;  the  motions  of  tiie  fin- 
bellows.  When  the  stroke  is  to  be  given,  a  gers,  lips,  and  tongue  were  produced  by  means 
little  wire  apparatus  suddenly  opens  the  door,  of  a  revolving  cylinder.  There  were  fifteen 
pushes  out  the  bird,  and  at  the  same  time  lifts  levers  operating  on  the  barrel-organ  principle, 
its  wings  and  fills  both  of  the  bellows.  The  Of  these,  seven  controlled  the  fingers ;  three 
pipe  of  the  higher  note  is  then  sounded  first,  were  for  soft  and  swell  tones;  one  for  open- 
ini mediately  followed  by  the  second,  thus  giv-  ing  the  lips  and  one  for  closing  them ;  one 
ing  two  distinct  notes  without  blending.  There  pushed  the  lips  forward  and  one  drew  them 
isjust  enough  air  in  the  bellows  to  give  the  re-  back,  while  one  pushed  the  tongue  out  and 
quired  notes,  and,  when  they  are  given,  all  is  stopped  the  flute.  Its  list  of  tunes  was  limit- 
silent  until  it  is  time  for  the  stroke  of  the  next  ed,  but  the  playing  was  equal  to  that  of  high- 
honr.  A  very  pretty  conceit  is  indulged  in  grade  performers.  This  was  followed  in  1741 
sometimes  by  having  a  quail  and  cuckoo  both,  by  Yaucanson's 

At  the  hoar-fltrok^  the  qoail  appears  and  ikgetlet-Playerywhich  was  of  similar  constrnc- 
sounds  foar  calls.    Immediately  on  his  disap-  tion,  with  the  addition  of  a  tambourine.    One 
pearanoe,  the  onokoo  steps  out  on  his  balcony  hand  was  devoted  to  each  instrument.     The 
and  in  his  usual  manner  gives  the  hour.    He  player  was  dressed  like  a  dancing  shepherd, 
does  not  appear  except  at  the  beginning  of  and  his  repertoire  of  munc  embraced  about 
the  hour.  The  quail,  with  greater  interest  in  the  twenty  airs.    The  flageolet  had  but  three  holes, 
deeting  moments,  calls  out  the  first  duarter  by  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  human 
onecry,the8eoondquarterbytwo,  ana  the  third  tongue  is  not  capable  of  giving  the  requisite 
by  three.    In  the  mechanism  each  bird  has  its  articulation  to  a  rapid  succession  of  notes,  but 
own  sound  tubes  or  pipes,  and  each  acts  inde*  generally  slurs  over  one  half  of  them,  the  inge- 
pendently  of  the  other.  nuity  displayed  in  the  construction  of  the  in- 
Bifi-OigaMi — ^These  are  small  boxes  with  a  strument  will  be  acknowledged  when  it  is 
limited  number  of  pipes  played  by  a  cylin-  learned  that  it  played  the  most  difficult  airs 
der  set  with  pins  after  the  manner  of  a  music-  with  the  perfect  articulation  of  the  tongue  at 
box.    They  play  but  one  note  at  a  time,  and  every  note.    The  music  was  superior,  and  Van- 
are  specially  designed  for  the  teaching  of  cana-  canson  became  celebrated  as  a  mechanician. 
ries,  buUfinches,  etc   They,  too,  had  their  birth  The  Truipeter  was  the  handy-work  of  M&lzol. 
in  the  Black  Forest    The  pipes  are  of  wood.  It  was  the  flgure  of  a  soldier  gorgeously  ar- 
and  the  cylinders  are  set  with  tunes  especially  rayed,  and  pLaying  a  number  of  French  and 
snited  to  the  bird  to  be  taught.  Austrian  marches.    It  was  exhibited  for  many 
The  8tegki9>nri« — ^Maillardet  invented  this,  years  in  Vienna,  then  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
11)  produced  a  box  about  three  inches  long,  traveling  troupe,  where  it  rapidly  deteriorated. 
When  it  was  pnt  upon  a  table  the  lid  flew  up.  The  dariail- Player,  made  by  Van  Oeckelen  in 
and  a  hnmming-bird  of  beauUftd  plumage  start-  Holland  and  exhibited  in  New  York  in  1860, 
ed  from  ita  nest,  fluttered  its  wings,  poised  it-  was  an  instrument  that  differed  very  materially 
s<'ir,  opened  its  bill,  and  delighted  its  hearers  in  construction  from  its  predecessors.    It  was 
with  four  different  kinds  of  most  beautiful  wound  up  by  a  clock  mechanism,  and  would 
warbling.      It  then  darted  down  into  its  nest,  move  its  head  and  eyes,  bow  to  the  audience, 
and  the  lid  closed.     The  moving  power  was  put  the  clarionet  to  its  mouth,  and  flnger  off 
springs,  and  the  duration  of  the  action  was  operatic  and  classical  selections  with  a  perfect 
four  minnteii.  fury.    The  list  of  pieces  was  quite  large,  and 

The  Heduurical  Flitoi — In  1786  Vaucanson  ex-  on  the  whole  they  were  well  rendered. 

hibited  before  the  French  8af>ant8  the  figure  of  A  Hnlcal  Bed. — A  Bohemian  mechanic  built, 

a  man  five  and  a  half  feet  high.    It  stood  on  a  in  1868,  a  bed  that,  as  soon  as  lain  upon,  began 

ptidestal  four  and  a  half  by  three  and  a  half  playing  airs  from  Auber,  and  lulled  the  occn- 

T'^t  top-sarface.    The  figure  put  the  flute  to  pant  to  sleep  with  iEolian  sweetness.    At  the 

his  lips,  packered  them,  felt  of  the  flute-hole  hour  set  for  rising  it  changed  its  tactics,  and 

with  his  tongue,  and  played  with  his  fingers  in  thundered  forth  one  clashing  march  after  an- 

precisely  the  same  manner  as  a  human  being,  other  until  relieved  of  the  sleeper^s  weight. 
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Ai  Orpm  worked  \j  SiiUglit — ^In  the  last  dec-  With  a  floor-space  of  20  by  80  feet,  and  a 

ade  of  the  seventeenth  centary  Gomelins  van  height  of  24,  it  contained  1,900  pipes.    There 

Drebble,  in  Holland,  prodaced  an  instrnment  were  five  manuals,  a  principal  one  compriiqng 

that  in  all  appearance,  both  outward  and  in-  a  scale  of  five  octaves,  with  two  at  either  side, 

ward,   resembled   an  organ.     When   it  was  each  of  two  octaves,  thus  giving  a  key-board 

placed  in  the  sunlight  beantifnl  symphonies  of  thirteen  octaves.    The  lowest  bass  note 

were  played  without  the  aid  of  human  hands,  came  from  a  pipe  24  feet  long,  with  a  2S-inch 

A  shadow  thrown  across  would  produce  si-  aperture,  while  the  hiffbest  tone  was  A  in  altis- 

lence  in  the  instrument.    Various  theories  re-  simo.    The  stops  nunibered  45.    In  addition  to 

garding  rarefied  air,  inclosed  air,  etc.,  were  the  manual  arrangement  there  were  three  large 

indulged  in,  but  the  truth  seemed  to  be  of  a  straight-lined  cylindersi  such  as  were  used  on 

scientific  nature  so  profound,  that  it  has  only  the  Oontinent  for  canUons.    Each  was  two 

been  fully  recognized  by  recent  discoveries,  feet  in  diameter  and  eight  feet  long,  and  each 

It  would  seem  that  heat  and  light  combined,  acted  on  a  distinct  part  of  the  instrnment.   To 

and  acting  on  delicate  metals  and  adjustments,  add  to  the  anticipated  din,  there  was  a  series 

were  the  actuating  principles.  of  spiral  lined  cylinders  for  additional  tones, 

Tke  Hand-Oil^  called  also  the  barrel-organ,  as  well  as  tripping  movements.  In  the  revo- 
is  a  cubical  box  of  a  size  for  a  man  to  oar-  lution  of  the  cyJinders,  they  not  only  famished 
ry  easily,  and  contains  a  pegged  barrel,  bel-  wind  to  the  pipes,  but  regulated  the  worlnnj( 
lows,  and  pipes.  The  old  Puritans  called  of  the  stops,  forming,  by  mstantaneona  me- 
them  boxes  of  whistles  —  that  is,  they  were  chanical  action,  all  the  necessary  combiiuitioDs 
all  pipes,  but  many  of  them  might  with  equal  for  producing  the  various  gradations  of  power, 
propriety  be  called  boxes  of  JewVharpe,  being  Its  construction  was  begun  in  1818,  snd  con- 
all  reeds,  or  rather  vibrating  metal  toneues.  tinned  for  five  Tovs,  wjth  a  total  ooet  of  fortj 
The  ordinary  street-organ  is  said  to  have  been  thoosand  dollarp.  The  tone  of  the  instroment 
first  made  by  a  builder  named  fiicks,  about  was  fine  and  the  sounds  were  grand  and  novel 
1800.  Many  have  pipes  for  the  npper  notes  It  gave  imitations  of  the  flute,  oboe,  clarionet 
and  metal  reeds  for  the  bass.  The  effect  is  a  bassoon,  trumpet,  horn,  trombone,  and  drums. 
succession  of  hoarse  brays  as  an  accompani-  The  principal  music  played  was  from  Mozart 
ment  to  a  soft  melody,  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  and  Haydn,  but  the  mechanical  action  was 
duet  between  Titania  and  Bottom.  A  diffi-  deprecated  because  there  was  no  expression, 
culty  is,  that  instruments  with  pipes  and  reeds  no  life,  no  soul.  It  was  a  machine  of  grand 
are  constantly  getting  out  of  order.  The  va-  proportions,  entirely  unworthy  the  mnaic.  It^ 
rying  effects  of  heat  and  chill,  dryness  and  mechanical  powers  were  daily  exliibited  for 
moisture,  acting  on  the  differing  materials,  about  twenty- three  years,  when,  in  1840,  the 
prevents  their  accord.  As  a  result,  the  ma-  monstrosity  waa  taken  down,  and  its  oompo- 
chine  is  gifted  with  a  dolorous  howl,  and  a  nent  parts  employed  in  the  eonatrootion  of 
coin  is  gladly  given  to  get  rid  of  it.    Among  other  organs. 

some  of  the  Oontinental  nations.  Justice,  though  Plpe^lirgaai,  WnM^fgum^  ani  PlwMi  The  in- 
blind,  is  not  always  deaf.  In  some  of  the  Ger-  ventions  and  improvements  made  in  this  class 
man  cities,  especially,  the  police  have  summary  of  instruments,  to  produce  music  from  them 
jurisdiction  in  offenses  musical,  and  are  em-  automatically  or  mechanically,  will,  on  a  slight 
powered  to  demand  a  certificate  with  which  examination,  be  found  to  group  tiiemsehes 
every  organ*grinder  is  bound  to  be  furnished,  nnder  seven  distinct  systems,  and  may  be  cla5- 
showing  the  date  of  the  last  tuning  of  his  in-  sifled — 

strument.     If  he  perpetrate  false  harmony,  1.  A  board  provided  with  indentatioiia  rep- 

and  his  certificate  be  run  out,  he  is  fined.  resenting  the  notes  of  mnsio ;  these  indaits- 

Tie  Hand-Baifsw  Oigu  as4  flie  H«m-Cwi  Or-  tions  acting  upon  levers,  which  in  torn  oper- 
gaa  are  large  structures,  sometimes  vast,  and  ate  the  keys  of  a  musical  instrument  This 
might  be  mistaken  for  wild-beast  vans.  They  is  known  as  the  Morse  invention  of  1781. 
are  crammed  with  every  known  mechanical  2.  The  barrel  or  cylinder,  from  which  pro- 
contrivance  for  the  production  of  ear-stunning  Ject  pins  or  pegs,  after  the  manner  of  the 
noises.  The  piercing  notes  of  fifes,  the  squall  music-box.  These  pins  open  valves  that  admit 
of  clarions,  the  coarse  bray  of  trumpets,  the  air  to  the  sounding  devices  as  the  cylinder  ro- 
snort  of  rugged  bassoons,  the  unremitting  rattle  tates.  This  is  the  usual  construction  of  tbe 
of  a  dozen  or  more  deafening  drums,  the  dang  ordinary  street-organs  and  large  orchestrions, 
of  bells  firing  in  peals,  the  boom  of  gongs,  the  as  well  as  carillons. 

sepulchral  groans  of  a  bottomless  bass,  are  a  8.  A  sheet  of  paper  or  other  material,  pro- 
few  of  the  components.  The  music  is  like  a  vided  with  slots  representnag  the  notes  of 
volcanic  eruption,  and,  in  a  crowded  street,  music,  the  purpose  of  the  slots  being  for  Xhv 
the  machines  become  monster  nuisances.  passage  of  air  to  operate  directly  the  reeds  or 

The  Apenealcos. — This  was  the  name  given  to  pipes  of  a  musical  instrument    To  this  cla>? 

an  immense  piece  of  mechanism  that  attracted  belong  the  instruments  of  to-day  known  bs 

attention  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  cent-  musical  cabinet,  cabinetto,  orgninette,  aoto* 

ury  in  England.    The  machine  was  of  mam-  phone,  clariona,  tonmaphone,  anrepfaone,  an^ 

moth  proportions  and  reqnlred  six  performers,  melodia. 
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4.  A  wries  of  sniall  levers  or  finger*  ooin- 
bined  mtb  slotted  pftper — tbeleren  or  fingers 
passiDg  tbrongh  the  apertares  to  operate  Ai- 
rectlj  the  valve  of  an  oi^an,  or  to  strike  the 
notes  of  a  piano  or  other  iastrameiit  where 
the  Kiniid  i*  obtAined  b?  a  blow.  To  this  class 
Dtav  be  referred  the  orgsnisla,  barmODiani, 

'  csbinai  orguinette,  orgaoina,  and  ariston. 

5.  A  Bjstem  in  which  a  metallio  fin^r  or 
point  is  Qsed  to  pass  through  the  sluts  m  the 
iDuaio-aheet  to  make  an  eleotrioal  connection 
tor  magneticallj  or  pneumatioall;  performiog 
on  a  mosioal  inatramenL 

6.  The  addition  to  the  flnger-levera  operated 
bj  the  slots  of  the  mnaio-sheet  or  tablet,  of 
mectiuiical  conaeotions  eoting  npon  the  valves 
ol  paeamatio  apparatns,  the  pnenmAtics  oper- 
stLog  in  tarn  the  keys  of  the  instnunent.  To 
this  class  belong  the  French  [uanisUi  and  the 
urgaoiate-infoaniqae. 

T.  A  ijstemeiDploTiiig*  narrow  mtudo-afaeet 
with  either  rerj  small  perforations  or  slots,  for 
tha  psssage  of  air  direct);  operating  peonliar 
saoiitive  pnenmatio  motors  without 
the  intsrveutdon  of  fingers.    It  em- 
bnoMpnenmatio  apparatus  wherdn 
is  employed  the  principle  of  atmo- 
spberie  oonnterpoise,  and  a  system 
of  ipplianoes  for  obviating  meohaui- 
caI  effects,  securing  expresuon,  and 
pradacing  artistic  moiio. 

Althocgh  inventors  and  raeoha- 
uioisos  have  been  at  work  in  this 
department  of  music  for  many  years, 
progress  has  been  slow,  and  cont' 
paratively  little  advance  lude  since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  eentniy.  i 

Eren  nntil  within  the  laat  decade 
DO  iostmrnMit  of  this  kind  had  been 
injde  of  sufficient  merit  to  attract  any  con- 
«><lerable  amooat  of  pnbtlo  attention,  or  stiian- 
Isie  such  ■  demand  for  it  as  had  arisen  from 
the  improvementi  in  miuioal  inetmments  gen- 
U'slly.  In  Oermany,  Franca,  and  England, 
orchestrions  and  hand-organs  had  attained  a 
coDiidenble  daffree  of  ezcelleooe,  bat  the 
^eat  weight  ana  sixe  of  the  cylinders  either 
neeeasitMed  a  limited  range  of  masio  or  ren- 
dered them  unfit  for  any  place  other  than 
pnblio  halls  or  pUeea  of  like  large  dimen- 
nioDs.  Inaamuch  as  there  are  DO  patent-laws  in 
Switzerland,  and  never  have  been,  bnt  all  in- 
VBDtiona  ara  for  the  common  good,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  get  official  or  even  antbentic 
proofs  of  the  early  nistory  of  mnncal  meohsn- 
ifi.  The  famous  Swiss  watches  were  worid- 
wiile  in  their  oelebrity,  but  the  varions  invent- 
ors never  enjoyed  any  royalty  under  Swiss 
liiw.  We  «!an  trace  thera,  with  the  cnokoo- 
i-lo;k  and  bird-organ,  the  orchestrion,  musical 
iiirds  und  boxes,  and  works  of  a  similar  kind, 
I'l  the  Swiss  moantains  and  the  Black  Forest, 
but  there  we  mast  stop. 

Id  1731  Jastinisn  Morse  exhibited  in  Lon- 
'ioD  a  pricked  or  grooved  board,  representing 
tiie  different  notes  of  mnsio.    Eis  method  of 


operation  was  by  clock-work,  together  with  a 
Jack  or  winch,  acting  on  levers.  The  bellows 
were  worked  by  either  the  feet  or  hands.  The 
inventor's  desire  was  to  afford  a  means  for 
producing  music  esftecially  on  the  organ  for 
church  service.  In  1843  Seytre,  of  Franca, 
who  u  acknowledged  to  he  the  pioneer  of  pre- 
paring music  on  slotted  paper,  prodnced  an 
instrument  consisting  of  a  sqnare  box,  on  the 
top  of  which  was  a  disk  of  paper,  carefully 
ruled  with  radii  trom  center  to  circnmference, 
like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  There  were  also 
ooDoentrio  circles  intersecting  the  radii  and 
forming  a  scale.  There  could  be  bnt  one  tune 
to  a  disk,  and  it  was  begnn  and  ended  in  one 
tnming  of  the  sheet.  Un  the  circles  in  the 
disk  were  eat  slots  differing  in  length  and  rep- 
resenting the  notes  of  music.  When  the  disk 
revolved  the  slots  either  acted  npon  levers 
for  operating  the  valves  of  the  sonnding  de- 


nncnt  portions  of  the  disk  acted 


UTTBB  STITni,    IWl. 

Id  the  specification  referring  to  the  Seytre 
instrument  ts  also  shown  and  described  the 
slotted  sheet  in  the  form  of  an  endless  belt 
stretched  over  two  cyliude^^  one  on  either 
side  of  the  music-chest.  The  belt  of  slotted 
paper  was  drawn  forward  by  means  of  p 


in  the  ends  of  the  cylinders,  which  passed 
through  small  holes  in  the  margins  of  the 
belt.  In  1647  Alexander  Bain,  of  Scotland, 
obtained  a  patent  for  the  fiirtber  applicstion 
of  a  sheet  of  slotted  paper  or  other  fiesible 
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material  applied  as  a  raorjog  valve  to  reed  or-  the  slot,  to  prodnce  the  tone.  Another  etep  Id 
gana  or  harmoDiamB.  The  pa|>er  was  drawn  the  stead;  advancement  of  tlie  mecltaoital  uiu- 
over  a  mnaic-cheBt  having  a  carved  npper  snr-  sioal  appliances  waa  by  Pape,  of  France,  in 
face,  in  whicL  were  the  cbamben  for  the  reeds.  1851.  His  iDstrnroent  contained  two  penut- 
The  sonnd  was  produced  bj  the  air  paasing  nect  cylinders.  Tbe  slotted  mnaic-eheel  pa!."rJ 
'    '  't  niovea    from  one  cylinder  to  tbe  other  over  a  ihiril 

i  conrse  oylinder,  in  wbich  were  sockets  eost4UiiliiL- 
movable  pins.  These  pins  were  thrast  unt  bv 
means  of  springs  aoUng  behind  them  throui;ii 
the  slots,  whenever  such  came  in  their  course. 
The  pins  thna  followed,  in  their  arrsDgemtTii 
and  rearrangement  on  the  face  of  the  C}  licclr r, 
the  order  of  tbe  slots  that  represented  iln- 
notes  of  the  mosio.  His  syetom  may  be  biit 
described  as  a  combination  of  the  eloitd 
mnsio-sheet  and  tbe  pinned  barrel.  Since  th« 
time  of  these  varioDS  experiment.!  and  dlscuf- 
eries,  namerous  inventors  in  Europe  lod 
America  have  taken  np  the  idea  and  frrali^ 
iinprovemeats  npon  it  in  many  directioc^. 
Most  of  the  advanoeiDeutB  and  improvemenU 
are,  however,  the  result  and  growth  of  eitbcT 
one  of  two  oonceptjons,  to  wit,  a  moving  siit-^i 
of  flexible  material,  slotted  to  act  {a)  as  a  di- 
rect valve  to  soending  devices,  as  shown  in  tlic 
over  the  reed-chest  by  two  pairs  of  rolls,  one  many  styles  of  orgainettei  generally  tiresentt-J 
on  either  side  of  the  chest,  tbe  sheet  being  to  the  publio ;  or  (£)  as  a  means  of  operatirji: 
drawn  between.  This  iagenioas  eiperimeater  fingers  or  levers  to  act  on  valves.  Foameuui, 
was  also  a  pioneer  in  tbe  application  of  eleo-  of  France,  in  1S6S  or  earlier,  produced  and 
trical  devices  to  operate  the  valves  or  keys  exhibited  a  me<^aiuam  for  playW  tbe  pianu 
by  means  of  the  slotted  paper,  making  and  and  hannoninm.  It  was  operated  b*  a  Bloiu<i 
breakiDgtheooDneotionBofthecirenit  Charles  mnuc-sheet,  or  a  series  of  folding  tablets.  U* 
slots  acted  apon  fingers  or  levos  whif  ti 
a  were  oonneoted  by  means  of  wires  lu 

tbe  levers  of  operotingvalvea  of  apnea- 
mstio  action,  tbe  pneumatics  in  t»m 
operating  other  levers  which  aritti 
upon  tbe  keys  of  Ihe  lUMrameDt.  In 
1867  George  VandoHD  osed  a  slott«<l 
belt  similar  to  that  invented  by  SeTlre 
in  1842.  He  applied  to  thia  belt  fin^rer- 
levers  to  operate  valves  somewhat  in 
the  manner  of  Fonmeanz'e  patent  vl 
186S.  The  prindpal  difference  bettreen 
him  and  Fonmeaol  was  in  the  form  cf 


iger-levera  and  valves. 

Dntil  1BT6  no  great  d^ree  of  popi:- 

larit;  hsd  been  enjoyed,  or  sale  altaitied. 

by  mnsioal  instnunents  of  tbte  kind  in 

America,  bntitwonid  appear  that  t!ic 

^    opportani^  afforded  skilled  mechaoio 

"    and  inventors  to  gather  at  the  CcdUti- 

ial  Eiporition  and  oblain  ft  kaowlrdi:!' 


f ,  I8SS.— 1.  PUnlaU!  t  mule  ard*. 


Starting-point  of  a  new  era  of  progre^h 
Among  tiieee  exhibits  was  an  elcctri'' 
organ  made  by  Henry  Sebmoele.  of 
Philadelphia;  also  a  French  pianiftr. 
One  of  the  peonliarities  of  tbe  Schmovio 
the  nse  of  a  mnsc-sheet  t^( 


Dawson,  of  England,  in  1848  used  a  Rinaic-  mechi 

sheet  similar  to  those  of   Beytre   and   Bain,  don  bio  width.     Tbe  slots  for  the  mnac,  wiiic 

with  the  difference  that  he  drew  the  sheet  be-  would  ordinarily  occupy  only  one  half  ili 

tween  the  air-chest  and  tbe  pipes  of  the  oritan,  entire  width  of  the  sheet,  bnt  woald  be  vct 

the  air  pasdog  from  one  to  the  other,  tbroogb  long  and  therefore  liable  to  destmotion,  wer 
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divided.    Half  the  length  of  a  Blot  was  out    by  roUenu    Jnst  under  the  middle  of  the  paper 

Id  b^  of  the  doable  sheet  and  the  remain-  it  the  reed-diest,  with  its  series  of  openings 
der  in  the  other  half.  Two  sets  of  electrio  pressed  npon  by  the  paper.  On  the  turning  of 
cotuieotions  were  osed,  one  set  beginning  the  a  handle  the  paper  is  drawn  throogb.  As  each 
notes  and  the  other  sei  completing  tbeiu.  In  aperture  in  the  sheet  passes  over  its  allotted 
the  same  year  Newman  R.  Uarsbman,  of  New  reed  In  the  soond-chest,  the  worliing  bellows 
York,  experimented  with  paper  as  a  valve,  exhaust  the  air  through  Uie  reed,  and  the  ap- 
md,  oith  no  knowledge  of  previous  attempts  propriate  aonnd  or  tone  is  given.  The  length 
of  the  tone  depends  entirely  on  the  length  of 
the  slot  in  the  paper,  and  the  nncnt  portion  of 
the  paper  shuts  oS  the  sonnd  from  that  par> 
'f  ^  ticular  reed.  There  is  a  lid,  on  the  principle 
of  the  lid  used  to  give  the  ordinary  oi^an- 
swell,  controlled  by  tlie  operator's  left  hand. 

ne  AAs^Me  was  the  work  of  Henry  B.  Hor- 
too,  of  Ithaca,  N.  T .  A  musio-chest,  with  its 
reeds  and  the  paper  passing  over,  was  the  prin- 
cipal feature.  Instead  of  being  drawn  over  a 
curved  surface,  the  paper  went  inastraightline 

«r.inmi  built  on  th.  Bm  ppinoipl..    A  mml-    Joi>,j  it  oonld  b«  M  in  .Ba.n     Th.  .lieet  ™ 
l.r  iDitamenl  wu  pntenUd  by  E.  P.  S«a-    '•»•  'l"'!  fT  ?',f  "'»l'«l.op<".«'rf  'j  Ij 


h.-  to  1S77,  bnt,  thronsh  th.  int.tY.ntlon  """".nt  ot  th.  b.llow.  "hi.h  in  Ih.  mjU 
.1  X»on  J.  K.lih.i^  ot  Bo.ton,  »bo  chain-  n'tniofot.  "'^  "inocreil  bj  th«  hand ;  In ibo 
plo.,d  Iho  ..nre  ot  H.nihm.n  ..  th.  r«il  '"£.'• ''l",'';'-"'':"™-  ,v  .  ._ 
propridtor,  Jl  dllI«r.nM,  w.r.  .din.ted,  .nd  ™  »"*"  t"""  ■>'  S.«lh«ni  "u  M  Jrrt 
•II  pKtiM  iMolTod  rehmnUd  boBodti  Th.  ;  ""^r  ""f  ?>"!»'  '»»  '"f  ""i"  "''  '"?' 
iMmni.nl.  ppod.o«l  b«i.in.  i,nni.dl.t.l7  'f' ,'«''.■  J™'?"!'  h.llow.  .nd  ninin.- 
populu.  M.ttbew.  .ppllnd  tlio  nnm«  ot  op-  «!""'  "'J  f'lf'^  •"."  '»»  rollor^  one  .t 
!!•««.,  >  oompur  i«  tormrf,  .nd  tb.  oitbtt  .nd  ot  th.  int.nor,  wu  .n  endl.»  hell 
iMoafiulare  »..  begun.  Kmidbam  ,lio  »«!.  "t  .lotUid  p.p.r  Ibere  oould  bo  but  one  Inno 
Innranonb.  On.  wu  ..lied  th.  mn.tal  ..hi-  "  '  '•"■  '."^  "''"'.  ".  w"  "qmred  to  pl.y  , 
n«.  It  nnUlnod  tblptj-.ln.  not..-,  gre.ter  ""'■  '»"•,"  n«»»it.ted  the  r.mov.1  ol  v.n- 
a.oib.7  tbn  th.  orgnlnelte.  Muih.i.  tol-  »"  ooniplo.  t«.tnp»  Ji  tbo  ni«boiim,  the 
l..rf  ihl.  with  .nothor  to.tmment.  the  enbl-  .dinmnient  ot  .  ne«-  belt,  md  r»tor.tion  ol 
net  omlnMte,  whleh  pl.jed  more  thm  one  .ot  *"  P."^  4*  "  ''«k  m  tbo  ..olMion  ot  mo- 
ot rSSi,  .nd  .11  wore  poP"l"P-  In  th.  mein  ^"^  ""i=  "  oeeiipied  m  mportmtplm.! 
Urn.  other  inyontlTomiidl  WOP.  U.opk.  Im-  hut  ui  impn>Poin.ot.  .nreutyl  «)on,  c.n»id  il. 
prepomont.  in  moobulcal  .ppliuie.^  nop.lty  """tmtop.  to  b.  .hmdonid,  .nd  .  h.ttep  in- 
to deiign,  .nd  dni.h  nndpouiid  of  la  tb.  ciaii  "po™"'  of  the  urn.  nuno,  with  poU^  wu 

liep  day.  of  notomatio  mn.ic,  w.r.  indulgnd  in    ""SS  ^'^.'-      . .  ^      __ 

to  a  l,p|.h  eateot.     A.  a  pii.lt.  the  .onmon  "?  «"^  OpntaOe^Th.  .™oe»  ot  th. 

opg.n  OP  piano  biu  d.v.lop«l  into  InMpnm.nt.  opgnin.tt.  paied  tb.  w.y  tot  a  l.pg.p  in.trn- 


Mpable  ot  .applying  inatpnotioo  and  enteptaln- 


ment.    Oa.  was  made  ot  oabln 


...vu„  «)  those  ontrained  in  the  technicalities    fo<rt-ped«J«'orproduoiiiKthe  wind  and  acrank 

of  the  mannal  koj-board,  and  also  affording    '■"■    ™o",n8  S^f    mnsic-sheet.    Fmger-levera 

tlieskilled  and  Imaginative  masioian  a  mediurn    "*",  Offlplojed  in  connection  with  the  masK^ 

tbt^agh  which  he  may  embody  his  fenoies  and    *''***  '^'^  operating  the  valves.    The  method 

iMoriate  in  harmonies  hitherto  nnattempted.       employed  was  a  partial  reprodnction  of  the 

Ita  •HabNtte  ooosists  of  a  box  containing    Sej^.V^tem  <»'  ^?*2,  bnt  m  many  respects  a 

°    great  improvement.     The  finger-levers  were 

forced  throogb  the  slots  in  the  paper  by  means 

of  springs,  which  overcame  oppositely  acting 

I   valve-springs.    This  arrangement  of  levers  and 

springs  favored  very  much  the  s1otte<l  sheet,  so 

^  ttiHt  a  ooRiparatively  thin  papwr  could  be  used 

I  witliout  iqjury.     It  also   favored   the  nee  of 

■  larger  valves,  which  could  supply  wind  for  more 

oMUuiWTS.  ims.  *'''^'>  '^"^  ^*-  ^^  reeda.    In  addition  to  the  crank, 

which  was  operated  by  the  ri^ibt  hand,  was  a 

mnalc-chest,  bellows,  slotted  sheet,  and  rollers,    lever  to  be  controlled  by  the  left.    By  it  the 

On  Vtttini^  the  lid  there  in  to  be  seen  a  sheet  of    operator  of  the  instrument  could  produce  a 

paper  thickly  perforated  with  slots  ranging    swell  at  pleasure.    The  action  of  the  instrn- 

frem  nearly  three  eighths  of  an  inch  square  to    ment  whs  prompt,  full,  and  clear, 

lliree  eighths  of  an  inch  wide,  by  two,  three,         Tlw  Baasiphoae  is  another  asme  for  the  Or- 

cr  fuur  loobos  in  length.    The  sheet  is  guided    gvt*  portative  de  rue,  of  Paris.    It  is  simply 
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a  street-organ  with  the  internal  oonstniotion  na,  seraphone,  and  tonmaphone.     Some  of 

of  Blotted  paper,  instead  of  the  old«time  barrel  these  names  are  barely  more  than  trade-marks, 
and  pegs.    It  is  far  superior  to  the  one  of  older       EiprariM. — Tme  musio   consists   of  two 

date,  and  Is  not  so  liable  to  get  oat  of  order.  parts,  soond  and  sool.    Soond  is  merdj  Uie 

Tie  Oisaaisti-IiafBMluk — ^This  instrument,  l>ody,  expression  the  sool.    It  is  to  be  noted 

in  addition  to  the  usual  key-board,  has  an  end-  that  in  orchestral  music  there  is  greater  room 

less  band  of  slotted  cards  passing  over  a  mu-  for  the  display  of  the  emotions  as  delineated 

sio-chest  in  the  section  above  the  key-board,  by  the  soul  of  mnsic  than  in  any  other  form. 

The  performer  is  enabled  to  use  the  manual  As  an  instance,  in  a  full  orchestra  the  number 

with  his  fingers,  and  work  the  automatic  part  of  instruments  is  so  greats  and  each  possessed 

by  the  pedal-movement.    It  is  a  French  inven-  of  such  distinctive  pecnliaritiea,  that,  begin- 

tion,  and  is  simply  a  combination  enabling  the  ning  with  any  one  that  suits  the  pleasure, 

performer  to  assist  the  mechanical  part  at  his  there  can  be  an  aocnmnlated  growth  of  varj- 

Eleasure.    The  top  of  the  instrument  is  readily  ing  combinations  that  will  embrace  the  whole 

fted,  but  nothing  can  be  seen  except  the  mov-  range  of  musical  thouffht.    The  soft  flnte-Dote 

ing  of  the  slotted  paper.  is  suggestive  of  tranqoOlity ;  as  the  ear  becomes 

The  HanMBtm  k  Cyltaidra  H  Cbivlcr. — This  accustomed  to  the  eoond,  there  floats  up  a 

is  an  ordinary  harmonium,  with  a  music-box  seeming  echo,  which  grows  on  the  senses  as 

cylinder  under  the  key -board.    The  pegs  of  the  tone  of  the  flageolet  is  recognized;  tbe 

the  cylinder  operate  on  hooks,  which  pull  the  almost  hnman  voice  of  the  violin  expresses  the 

keys  down  from  the  under  side,  while  the  air  sentiment  more  vividly.    Tbe  increase  of  tooe 

is  supplied  by  pedals  worked  by  the  feet.    The  is  suggestive  of  a  dimax.   Another  instrument 

performer  can  use  the  key-board  at  pleasure,  adds  its  tone,  and  still  another,  to  the  increas- 

bnt  the  cylinder  is  of  necessity  limited  to  a  ing  sounds;  each  additional  instmment  seems 

small  number  of  tunes.  to  wake  some  inhabitant  of  the  air  heretofore 

The  JMIaa  Orgaa  is  an  instrument  that  dif-  silent,  and  he  leaps  forth  to  add  his  quota  to 

f ers  from  the  organista-harmoninm  principally  the  growing  choms ;  the  piercing  fife  ia  heard^ 

in  substituting  the  slotted-paper  system  for  the  piccolo  is  its  rival ;  clarionets,  boms,  oboes, 

the  slotted  cards.    An  advantc^e  is  that  paper  bassoons,  Join  the  ranks,  and  the  harmonioos 

rolls  are  more  readily  interchangeable.    The  blending  of  the  sounds,  each  moment  growing 

convenience  of  both  instruments  consists  in  mightier,  arouses  the  deepest  interest.    Tbe 

the  opportunity  of  the  performer  to  play  his  eyer-increasing  wave  of  sound  has  sommoned 

own  rendering  of  the  tune  in  addition  to  the  new  forces;  a  rattling,  as  of  hul  on  echoing 

music  as  rendered  by  the  prepared  sheet.  rooks,  is  suggestive  of  the  approaching  dimai ; 

Saal   Perfinitlei8»  —  The  inventions  of  M.  interspersed  are  the  dlvery  strokes  of  the  tri- 

Gaily,  of  New  York,  in  connection  with  im-  angle ;  the  great  drum  gives  out  its  boom,  and 

provements  in  automatic  music,  consist  of  a  drums,  cymbals,  tmmpets,  homa,  fifes,  and  bu- 

system  reducing  the  large  and  cumbrous  sheets  ^les  pour  out  a  volume  of  sound,  which,  when 

to  tbe  minimum  of  size  and  convenience,  and  it  can  rise  no  higher,  bursts  in  one  barmonioaa 

substituting  an  extremely  small,  round  perfora-  flood  and  leaves  the  hearer  spell-bound.    The 

tion  for  the  large,  square-cornered  sLoL    The  whole  action,  from  beginning  to  end,  !■  under 

reduction  is  in  the  proportion  represented  by  the  control  of  and  guided  by  the  bdian  of  the 

the  following  notes,  the  single  round  being  orchestral  leader.    Such  a  growth,  roaching 

snch  a  climax,  is  not  possible  in  any  bnt  orches- 
tral music.  The  orgudst  can  get  some  ^proach 
to  it,  provided,  while  he  plays,  a  skilled  at- 
tendant or  two  can  manage  the  stops;  bot  bis 
instrument  does  not  possess  all  the  capabilities 
of  an  orchestra,  and  he  must  fall  ahori.  Tbe 
violinist  does  it  on  a  limited  scale.  The  violin 
equal  to  the  short  square,  and  the  six  group  is  recognized  as  possessing  in  greater  degree 
being  equal  to  the  long  square.  The  system  than  any  other  one  instrument  the  power  of 
also  includes  winding  the  perforated  paper  on  portraying  the  passions.  In  the  hands  of  a 
interchangeable  and  adjustable  spools,  and  an  skilled  performer  it  can  depict  evety  range  of 
apparatus  for  quickly  rewinding  the  sheet,  at  thought  and  feeling.  In  the  case  of  the  or- 
the  end  of  the  tune,  on  its  original  spool.  chestra,  which  gives  us  the  highest  degree  of 
Various  differing  features  in  the  construe-  expression,  the  tme  musician  is  not  any  one 
tion  of  instruments  built  on  the  principle  of  or  all  of  the  performers  on  the  instnnnents; 
using  a  slotted  or  perforated  sheet  have  given  but  the  leader  who,  by  the  use  of  all  the$e 
rise  to  names  suitea  to  the  fancy  of  the  manu-  many  means,  produces  such  musical  efTects  as 
faoturer  or  originator.  As  a  result  we  have,  express  his  interpretation  of  the  composer  5 
in  addition  to  those  described,  the  ^olian  cabi-  thought  and  feeling,  llie  measure  of  ms  sub- 
net, aurophone,  cabinetto,  celestina,  clariona,  cess  is  the  extent  to  which  he  leads  his  audi- 
dnlciphone,  harmonette,  melodia,  mandolins,  ence  to  grasp  tbe  thought  of  the  composer  a< 
musical  casket,  musical  boudoir-stand,  musical  he  himself  has  interpreted  it.  We  call  it 
table,  orchestral  cabinet,  orohestrina,  organi-  expreasion,  and  until  a  very  recent  period  it 
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was  a  thing  almost  imlmown  in  aatomatlo 
music. 

Jn  1878  Prof.  M.  Gallj  took  ont  the  first  of 
n  series  of  patents  that  had  for  their  object 
the  controlling  of  tones  bj  pneninatic  appli- 
ances to  prodaee  expression.  As  a  resalt  of 
these  improvements,  there  are,  in  the  mnsio- 
eheet  in  which  a  saooession  of  small  perfora- 
tions produces  a  oontinnons  tone,  eight  distinct 
features  in  constmotion,  which  may  be  best 
described  as  follows :  (a)  A  consecntive  series 


resenting  the  notes  of  mnsic,  for  acting  npon 
the  stops,  swells,  and  other  eipresslon  devioes 
of  the  instrument. 
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OALLT  lOBnU  or  UEPBISSXOS. 

of  perforations  at  equal  distances  the  one 
from  the  other,  their  nniformitj  as  to  position 
producing  a  nniformity  of  tone,  {b)  A  catting 
out  of  the  section  between  the  perforations  of 
a  short  note  for  prodnoihg  staccato  effects. 
(e)  The  cutting  out  of  the  section  between  the 
leading  perforations  of  a  longer  note  for  pro- 
ducing explosive  effecta  (d)  The  elongation 
of  a  note  or  notes  less  than  the  addition  of  a 
complete  perforation  bj  elongating  one  of  the 
apertures  for  producing  arpeggio  chords,    (d) 


HU8I0  BOUU 


Following  the  leading  perforation  of  a  note 
with  a  succession  of  perforations  of  less  diame- 
ter, thus  increasing  the  width  of  the  uncut  sec- 
tions, for  producing  tremolo  effects.  (/)  Very 
small  perforations  elongated  transversely  for 
use  in  trills  and  comet-tonguing.  (g)  Linen  of 
perforations  in  the  sheet  other  than  those  rep- 


▲mosPHSBio  oouRTnuFOiBS  Acnoir.  1878-*80.— A,  air- 
cheat;  B,  mnak-theet;  a,  pneomatio  muCor;  «,  aonud- 
iog-vatre. 

The  OtdiMtma.  This,  invented  by  M.  Gaily, 
is  constructed  on  the  principles  named  in  para- 
graph 7  of  the  previous  classification  (p.  616). 
The  operation  of  the  instrument  is  produced 
by  air  in  very  small  quantity  passing  through 
the  perforations  of  the  music-sheet  to  act  di- 
rectly upon  sensitive  pneumatic  motors.  These 
motors  are  exceedingly  simple,  and  have  no 
valves  to  impede  the  quickness  of  their  action. 
In  this  respect  they  are  a  radical  departure 
from  other  known  devices.  Tlie  rapidity  of 
the  pneumatic  action  permits  the  performing 
of  every  kind  of  music  from  the  solemn  tread 
of  the  organ  to  the  most  rapid  piano  trills. 
The  instrument  is  made  in  all  sizes  from  that 
of  a  mantel -dock  to  the  largest  church - 
organ. 

The  combination  orcbestrone,  like  some  of 
the  older  French  instruments,  such  as  the 
organista  harmonium,  the  harm&niufn  d  eylin* 
dre  et  eUmer^  and  the  modem  .£olian  organ,  is 
constructed  and  arranged  to  be  played  either 
manually  or  automatically.  It  has,  however, 
in  addition,  an  ingenious  apparatus  for  pro- 
ducing automatically  the  expression  of  tiie  mu- 
sic. This  is  done  directly  from  the  perforated 
music- sheet,  in  which  not  only  the  notes  of 
the  music  but  also  the  expression  is  prepared. 
This  adapts  the  instrument,  when  played  me- 
chanically, to  produce  artistic,  expressive  music 
even  when  operated  by  a  person  having  no 
musical  taste  or  skill.  This  instrument  is  fur- 
ther provided  with  a  device  for  shutting  off 
the  expression  from  the  music-sheet,  and  a  few 
small  expression-keys,  which  are  represented  in 
the  illustration  Optional  Expression  on  either 
side  of  the  music-roll  chamber,  by  means  of 
which  a  person  having  musical  taste  but  with- 
out any  acquaintance  with  the  note  key-board 
can  give  to  the  music,  while  the  notes  are  be- 
ing played  automatically,  any  kind  of  expres- 
sion he  desires.  This  is  intended  to  enable  a 
person,  by  practice  on  a  few  simple  finger-keys, 
quickly  learned,  to  become  a  cultivated  and  ex- 
pert musician  without  the  drudgery  of  learning 
and  manipulating  the  key-board  for  the  notes. 
Another  peculiarity  of  this  instrument  is  a  mo- 
tor for  the  music-sheet,  which  has  in  its  con- 
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BtTDction  B  metronome  governor,  by  maaoi  of 
wbiob  the  motor  can  be  set  t«  0117  exact  me- 
tronome time,  or  tbe  time  Toried  at  the  will 
of  tbe  performer. 


■etfenlod  FluH. — Theae  are  nanallj  np- 
riffbt,  with  the  atrings  atniok  b;  little  liam- 
mera  acted  iipoD  bj  &  pef^vd  oylinder  of  ma- 
sio-boz  conatrQctioD.  When  the  ingtnunent  ia 
new  and  in  good  tone,  the  name  is  appropriate, 
^hen  mODDted  on  wheeb  and  out  of  order,  aa 
it  la  very  soon  enre  to  be,  it  readily  degener- 
Btes  into  the  common  street  piano. 

Tbe  Plaatata  is  an  appendage  to  a  piano.  Un- 
der tbe  name  piauistA  it  ia  a  French  invention, 
altboQgh  it  had  a  predeceaaor  in  the  form  of 
an  antomaton.  In  the  earlier  part  of  tbe  cent- 
iirj,  Maillardet,  aSwiBamechanio,eihibit«d  the 
fiKiire  of  aUdyseatedflt  apiano.  By  meana  of 
akillfnlly  arranged  maohiaerj,  the  lady  wonid 
bow  and  look  around  over  her  audience,  while 
vith  heaving  boeom  ihe  rattled  off  aire  anil 


operaa  to  the  namber  of  eighteen  from  h«r 
finger-ends  on  the  piano  key-board.    The  lim- 
ited action  of  ten  mechaoioal  fingen  yielded  of 
necessity  to  the  improvement  of  a  finger  for 
every  key,  and  tbe  pianists  was  tbe  reauH.  li 
consiated  of  a  amHll  cabinet  case  of  a  len^b 
and  height  snfficient  to  stand  op  to  anj 
piano  kej-boord.      It  oontuned   a  cylinilcr 
and  tablets  of  alotted  paper  passing  in  et'O- 
secDtive  order  over  it,  eooh  tablet  dropping 
down  when  finished,  to  give  place  to  its  fal- 
low.    The  alotB  acted  upon  levers,  wbic^ii 
controlled  little  hammers  extending  berood 
the  cabinet  and  resting  lightly  on  the  Ve}^ 
of  the  piano.     By  the  torning  of  the  crank 
and  consequent  moving  of  the  paper,  ili^ 
keys  were  played  on  aa  by  band.     For  a  me- 
chsnical  oonstrucljon  it  merited  praise,  bui 
the  expression  that  comes  from  the  toarh  of 
a  skilled  performer,  and  is  tbe  very  life  and 
BOal  of  all  music,  was  wanting.     There  «■< 
simply  a  saocesaion  of  blows  00  tlie  keys,  idiI 
eltfaoogh   it  was  more  elegantly  conatrncte'i. 
it  was  but  a  trifle  better  than  its  oooain  tb^ 
street  pisno.     The  credit  of  tbii  invention  i» 
given  to  H.  Fonmeaax,  of  Franoe,  in  letters 
patent,  16SS.    In  1B63  Oaontlet,  of  EnglaD<i, 
exhibited  an  apparatos  whereby  the  power  was 
applied  by  electricity,  bnt  otherwise  tbe  iDstrn- 
ment  remoioed  nnchanged. 

ne  Plolit.— In  1B80  M.  Gaily  conatnicted 
an  inatrumeDt  which  he  called  tbe  pianist. 
It  is  a  departure  from  the  French  system,  in 
that  it  secnres  the  needed  eiprcerion.  A  ee- 
riee  of  antomatio  playing-fingers ia  constrncttd. 
one  finger  for  each  key  of  tbe  piano.  Tbe 
striking  portion   of  the  finger,  whid  eorre- 
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sponda  to  tbe  fingers  of  the  hand  of  a  nmaicUn,  inventton  ta  applied  either  to  operate  dlreotlj 

ii  ban);  on  a  pivot.     The  •artace  of  the  finger  ia  upoa  the  finger-keja  of  tbe  piano,  or  within 

ei.T«atricall;  onrved  and  ia  covereil  with  mate-  the  piano,  lonning  a  part  of  the  action.    In  tlie 

rial  of  varjiing  densitj,  ranging  from  the  aoft-  formercaae  theiuatnimeDtiauaedaaauattaoh- 

neuof  the  human  finger-ball  to  the  bardneaa  of  mentto  thetcey-ttoard,  whioli 


Tliadolt«d  Una*  ibowdlAinnil  potlUuniof  Uu  plajlurflocu  eoneqioDdlDg  to  dagtM*  Of  toadi  aod  tone  iadloUad. 

N 

IIIKMilfUNK  TlUnoX.    A  deotiion  was  than  la  aaaeaaed  npcn  other  monejed  capital  in 

;;iren  hj  the  United  State*  Bopreme  Oonrt  in  the  handa  of  individoal  citizens."    In  Sahnyl- 

March,  18S3,  which  has  an  important  bearing  kill  Connty,  Pa.,  while  national-bsok  aharea 

on  State  taxation  of  national-bank  aharea.   The  were  taxed,   the  law  exempted  from  connty 

Court  held  that  the  taxation  of  enoh  sharea  taxation — (1)  bonds  or  certificates  of  loan  ia- 

bj  Slate  aathority  is  illegal  when  other  mon-  sned  by  an;  railroal  oompanr  incorporated  b« 

cved  capital  to  a  material  extent  is  exempt.    In  the  State ;  (2)  shares  of  atock  in  the  hands  of 

lie  oonree  of  the  jear,  sjndicatea  of  national  stookholdere  of  any  insCitntion  or  compan;  of 

buka  were  farmed  in  New  York,  Mossaohn-  the  State  which,  in  its  corporate  oapacitj,  is 

Bt'tts,  New  Jersej",  IHinois,  and  elMwbere,  to  liable  to  pa;  a  tax  into  tne  State  treasnr; 

li^^t  the  legality  of  the  existing  sjetems  oi  under  the  aot  of  1SG9;  (8)  mortgafies,  jndK- 

laring  their  shares.     Should  these  soits  prore  ments,  and  recognizancea  of  ever;  kind ;   (4) 

*  iiMMsaful,   tbe  reenlt  must  be  to   work  very  moneys  dee  or  owing  npon  articles  of  agree- 

r.tdical  oliangee  in  the  matter  of  local  taxation,  roent  for  the  sale  of  real  estate;  (6)  all  loans, 

Tbe  (jnestion  arisea  noder  oection  6319  of  the  however  made  by  oorporstionB,  which  are  tax- 

Fliiviiiiad  Stntutea  of  the  United  States,  which  able  for  State  parposea,  when  snch  corpora- 

'ieclarea  that  State  or  local  taxation  of  nation-  tlons  pay  into  the  State  treasnry  the  reqaired 

al-bank  afaarea  "  shall  not  be  at  a  greater  rata  tax  on  aacb  indebtedneaa.    The  case  of  Boyer 
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M.  Boyer  et  ah  was  a  auit  af^ainst  the  Oommis-  Jide  indebtedneas,  leaving  the  remainder  to  be 
sioners  of  Schaylkill  County  to  restrain  them  taxed,  while  it  derives  the  same  right  of  de- 
from  levying  a  coanty  tax  for  the  year  1883  on  daction  from  the  cash  value  of  bank-shares, 
certain  shares  in  the  Pennsylvania  National  operates  to  tax  the  latter  at  a  greater  rate  tbaa 
Bank.    It  was  claimed  that  the  levy  was  in  other  moneyed  oapitaL 
violation  of  that  provision  of  the  national  **  These  decisions  show  that  in  whatever 
banking  act  above  quoted,  inasmuch  as  ^^  other  form  the  question  has  arisen,  this  Court  has 
money^  capital  in  the  hands  of  individual  steadily  kept  in  view  the  intention  of  Con- 
citizens  "  of  the  county  was  exempt  from  taxa-  gress  not  to  permit  any  substantial  discrimina- 
tion.   The  case  went  on  demurrer  to  the  Su-  tion  in  favor  of  moneyed  capital  in  the  bands 
preme  Conrt  of  Pennsylvania,  which  upheld  of  individual  citizens  as  against  capital  invested 
the  levy  and  dismissed  the  suit.    An  appeal  in  the  shares  of  national  banks.'^ 
was  then  taken  to  the  United  States  Supreme  The  act  of  Congress  does  not  fix  a  deBnite 
Court,  which  held  the  taxation  illegal  and  void,  limit  as  to  percentage  of  value  beyond  which 

The  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  based  its  the  States  may  not  tax  national-bank  shares, 
decision  chiefly  on  the  opinion  of  the  Federal  The  Supreme  Court  admits  that  '^  exact  uni- 
Supreme  Conrt  in  the  case  of  Hepburn  m.  formity  or  equality  of  taxation  can  not,  in  the 
School  Directors,  reported  in  28  Wallace,  410.  nature  of  things,  be  expected  or  attained  qd- 
"  That  case,"'  the  latter  tribunal  now  says,  *'  is  der  any  system."  It  ooncedes  that  there  maj 
authority  fur  the  proposition  that  a  partial  be  a  partial  exemption  of  other  moneyed  cflpi- 
exemption  by  a  State,  for  local  purposes,  of  tal  without  conflicting  with  the  act  of  Con- 
moneyed  capital  in  the  hands  of  individual  gress.  What  the  law  requires  is  substantial 
citizens,  does  not,  of  itself,  and  without  refer-  equality;  what  it  prohibits  is  discrimination 
ence  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  moneyed  to  a  material  extent  against  national  -  bank 
capital  not  so  exempted^  establish  the  right  shares.  Whether  in  any  given  case  the  di^ 
to  a  similar  exemption  m  favor  of  national-  crimination  is  snfllciently  great  to  make  the  tax- 
bank  shares  held  by  i>ersons  within  the-  same  ation  illegal,  is  a  qaestion  to  be  determined  hj 
jurisdiction.  But  it  is  by  no  means  an  an-  the  courts.  '* Cases  will  arise, '^  says  the  Couri 
thority  for  the  broad  proposition  that  national-  "in  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  determine 
bank  shares  may  be  subjected  to  local  taxation,  whether  the  exemption  of  a  particular  part  ot 
where  a  very  material  part  relatively  of  other  moneyed  capital  in  individual  hands  is  so  ae- 
moneyed  capital  in  the  hands  of  individual  citi-  rious  or  material  as  to  infringe  the  rule  of  sub- 
zens,  within  the  same  jurisdiction  or  taxing  stantial  equality.  But  when  the  inequality  is 
district,  is  exempt  from  such  taxation.  Indeed,  so  palpable  as  to  show  that  the  discrimination 
such  an  interpretation  of  the  statutes  might  against  capital  invested  in  national-bank  shares 
entirely  defeat  the  purpose  that  induced  Con-  is  serious,  the  courts  have  no  discretion  but  to 
gress  to  conflne  State  taxation  of  national-bank  interfere." 

shares  within  the  limit  of  equality  with  other  HEBRiSU*    State  Cffnuiwfc~The  follow- 

moneyed  capital,  for  it  would  enable  the  States  ing  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year : 

to  impose  upon  capital  invested  in  such  shares  James  W.  Dawes,  Republican,  Governor ;  H. 

materially  greater  burdens  than  those  to  which  H.  Shedd,  lieutenant-Govemor ;  £.  P.  Roc- 

otlier  moneyed  capital  in  individual  hands  is  gen.  Secretary  of  State ;  Charles  H.  Willard, 

subjected.*'    The  Court  then  reviewed  its  re-  Treasurer ;  H.  A.  Babcock,  Auditor  of  Poblic 

cent  decisions  on  this  subject,  and  deduced  Accounts ;  Joseph  Scott,  Commissioner  of  Pab- 

from  them  the  following:  lie  Lands  and  Buildings;  William  Lees,  At- 

*^  (1)  That  the  words  ^  at  a  greater  rate  than  tomey-General ;  W.  W.  W.  Jonee,  Superintend- 
is  oMes^ed  upon  other  moneyed  capital  in  the  ent  of  Pablic  Instruction.  Supreme  Court : 
hands  of  individual  citizens  *  refer  to  the  entire  Chief  -  Justice,  Amasa  Cobb ;  Associate  Jos- 
process  of  assessmenL  which,  in  the  case  of  tices,  Samuel  Maxwell  and  M.  B.  Keese. 
nasional-bank  shares,  includes  both  their  valu-  Uglilitlvs  flwriiai — ^The  Legislature  met  on 
ation  and  the  rate  of  percentage  on  such  valu-  the  6th  of  January  and  adjonmed  early  in 
ation ;  consequently,  that  the  act  of  Congress  March.  Among  the  results  of  the  aeaaioii  were 
is  violated  if,  in  connection  with  a  fixed  per-  the  following  acts : 
oentage  applicable  to  the  valuation  alike  of  na-  _,               ,     *^    ,^     -.     *       *   ,          .       » 

tional-bank  shares  and  of  other  moneyed  in-  m?«^  :PS!S^L^^^°?^°4n^.^™ J^°^  ^"^  ^^ 

^  .^     .     ^ .4.^1   4.L    a*  *.    1           *  VI'  t  other  infectious  and  contaifious  diseasea. 

vestments  or  capital,  the  State  law  establishes  Concerning  the  cureoflnd  to  prevent  the  sprwd  of 

or  permits  a  mode  of  assessment  by  which  oontsffions  and  inftctiooB  dimaaes  mman^  aooi^tic* 

such  shares  are  valued  higher  in  proportiim  to  animius;  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  liv<~ 

their  real  value  than  is  other  moneyed  capital.  **o^  aanitary  oommifiaion,  and  State  veterinaiy  sur- 

"(2)  That  a  State  law  which  pennits  indi-  ^o  prevent  the  spttwd  of  hog^holera  and  other  Td.- 

vidual  citizens  to  deduct  their  just  debts  from  dred  diseaaes,  and  to  prevent  tmfflc  in  animals  d?in/ 

the  valuation  of  their  personal  property  of  ev-  from  inibctiona  or  other  diseaeea. 

ery  kind,  other  than  national-bank  shares,  or  Jo  provide  for  taking  a  oenaus. 

which  permits  the  tax-payer  to  deduct  from  To  pre  vent  the  ftaudulent  removal  out  of  the  county 

the  sum  of  his  credits  money  at  interest  or  ^^l^^'^&^nSl^^^              «id  tmmeb  in 

other  demands  to   the  extent   of   his  bona  oertaincaaeaindtieaoftheflrstolsu. 
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To  nffalato  the  admiarion  of  foragn  rarety  oomp»- 
iiies  to  do  buBineaB  in  the  State. 

To  authorize  incorporation  of  detective  asBOoiadona, 
and  to  reg:n1ate  their  management. 

Creating  the  county  of  Blaine. 

Creating  Logan  County. 

Creating  Dawea  County  from  Siouz  County. 

Defining  the  boundaries  of  Sheridan  County. 

To  provide  for  the  protection  of  land  or  other  prop- 
er^ from  high  water  in  certain  oases. 

To  provide  for  the  burial  of  honorably  disohaiged 
aoldieTB  and  aailors. 

To  provide  for  the  election  of  county  attorneys. 

To  provide  for  the  election  of  renters  of  deeds. 

To  provide  for  the  discontinuance  of  township  or- 
ganization in  any  county,  etc. 

Dividing  the  State  into  ten  iudioial  districts. 

To  prevent  the  marriage  of  oivoroed  persons  durinir 
the  time  allowed  for  proceedings  to  reverse  the  decree 
ofdivoroe,  etc 

To  establish  an  asylum  home  for  the  feeble-minded 
near  Beatrice. 

To  establish,  looate,  and  maintain  a  hospital  for  the 
insane  near  Norfolk. 

To  provide  for  canceling  insurance  policies. 

A  mechanics*  lien  law. 

To  regulate  railroad  corporations  in  their  transpor- 
tation or  passengexB  and  baggage,  and  to  fix  a  maxi- 
mom  rate  of  oham. 

Constitating  the  Attome^-Oeneral,  Secretary  of 
State,  and  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  a  Board  of 
Railroad  Commisrioners,  and  defining  their  duties  as 
Buch. 

Providing  for  two  new  buildings  and  a  workshop 
at  the  State  Beform  School  for  Juvenile  Offenders  at 
Kearney. 

To  provide  for  criminal  liability  and  punishment 
of  owners  of  personal  property,  who  remove  the  same, 
or  ftU  to  list  the  same  to  avoia  taxation. 

To  prohibit  the  obetmcting  of  roads  and  bridges. 

To  prevent  the  digging  of  ditches  or  trenches 
within  lesa  than  fifteen  feet  of  the  center  of  public 
hishways. 

Belattng  to  the  stady  of  physiology  and  hygiene  in 
the  public  schools. 

Tojnovide  for  the  erection  of  a  building  for  the  in- 
dustrial and  scientific  departments  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity. 

To  provide  for  the  sale  and  leanng  of  the  saline 
lands,  and  the  development  of  the  salme  interests  of 
tbeStste. 

A  civil-rights  act. 

Prohibiiing  selling,  giinng,  or  Aunishing  tobacco 
to  minors. 

To  provide  for  the  prosecution  of  ollbnses  on  infor- 
mation, and  to  dispense  with  grand  juries,  except  by 
order  of  the  district  judges. 

To  appropriate  money  for  the  erection  of  new  build- 
ings for  the  Home  for  the  Friendless. 


PvpalititB. — ^The  growth  of  the  State  has 
beea  very  great  in  the  past  five  yeara.  The 
following  table  gives  the  population  by  coun- 
ties, according  to  the  State  oensas  of  1885  and 
the  United  States  censas  of  1880 : 


oounths. 


te  operating  expenses  of  the 
State  government  to  March  81,  1887,  were  es- 
timated, at  the  beginning  of  1885,  at  $1,166,- 
403.60,  viz. :  Legislative,  $75,000 ;  Governor, 
$10,700;  Secretary  of  State,  $17,676;  Adju- 
tant -  General,  $11,200;  Auditor,  $18,500; 
Treasurer,  $12.750 ;  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  $15,800 ;  Attorney-General,  $6,- 
800;  Land  GommissioDer,  $19,800 ;  Board  of 
Puhlio  Lands  and  Buildings,  $23,400 ;  Board 
of  Educational  Lands  and  Funds,  $26,888.84 ; 
Supreme  Court,  $82,810;  State  Library,  $6,- 
200;  District  Courts,  $118,924.66;  University, 
$140,000;  Normal  School,  $81,250;  Blind  In- 
^itnte,  $20,050;  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute, 
$83,200 ;  Insane  Hospital,  $149,000 ;  Peniten- 
tiary, $102,710.60 ;  Beform  School,  $80,050. 


Adams 

Antelope 

Blaioe 

Boone  

Blackbird* 

Brown 

BoflUo 

Butler 

Burt 

Cms 

Chase 

Cedar 

Cheyenne 

Cherry 

Oay 

CoOuE. 

Cuming 

Custer 

Dakota. 

Dawes.. 

Dawson 

Dixon 

Dodge 

Dooflas 

Dundy 

Fillmore 

Franklin 

Frontier 

Fnmas. 

Gage. 

Oarfleld 

Ootper. 

Greeley 

Hall... 

Hamflton 

Harlan 

Hayes 

Hitchcock 

Holt 

Howard. 

Jeffsnon 

Johnion 

Kearney 

Keya  Aha 

Keith 

Knox 

lAncaster. 

Lincoln 

Logan 

Loop 

Madiflon 

Menlck  •.....•• 

Nanoe 

Nemaha 

Nnckolla 

Otoe 

Pawnee 

Phelps 

Pierce  

Fhitte 

Polk 

Bfchardson 

Bed  Willow 

Saline 

Barpy 

Bannders 

Sionx 

Bewaid 

Sherman 

Sheridan 

Stanton 

Thayer. 

Valtoy 

Washington 

Wayoe 

Webster 

Wheeler 

York 

Unorganized  (estimated). 


Total 


188S, 


18,004 

9,408 

875 

T.MO 

6^689 

14,518 

18^14 

10,487 

20,705 

170 

4,948 

1,656 

2,619 

14,201 

9,260 

10,170 

12399 

4,507 

2,516 

6,710 

6,990 

15,499 

72,658 

482 

18.452 

6,598 

4,107 

7,063 

26,164 

1,187 

6,889 

8,586 

18,180 

12,065 

7,150 

668 

2,888 

16,065 

7,129 

11,|»8 

10,089 

7,787 

4,818 

1,140 

7,279 

89,719 

5,002 

4.'i6 

976 

9,871 

7,228 


18,184 
7,968 

19,866 
9,802 
6,078 
8^69 

12,690 
9,805 

18,688 
6,192 

19,760 
5.867 

20,427 
279 

15,225 
4,916 
2,916 
6,460 

10,P80 
5,885 

11.^^56 
8,5S4 

10,221 
•1,801 

15,082 
2,750 


1880. 


740,645 


10,295 
8,958 

4^170 
109 

•  •  •  • 

7,681 
9494 
6,987 
16,688 
70 
2,899 
1,558 

•  •  •  • 

11,294 
6,588 
5,569 
t.211 
6,216 

•  •  •  • 

2,909 

4,177 

11,268 

87,645 

87 

10.204 

5,4«5 
964 

6,407 
18,164 

■  «  •  • 

1,678 
1,461 
8,572 
8,267 
6,086 
119 
1,012 
6,287 
4,891 
8,096 
7,596 
4,072 

■  •  • 

194 

6,666 

28,090 

6.682 


5.689 
5,841 
1,212 

10,451 
4,285 

1^727 
6,920 
2,447 
1,202 
9,511 
6,846 

15,081 
6,044 

14,491 
4,481 

15,810 
699 

11,147 
2,061 

1318 

6,116 
2324 
8,681 

818 
7,104 

644 

11,170 

2,918 


452,402 


*  Attached  to  dlatricta  aa  for  Judicial  pnrposea. 


CITTES.  PbpolMlon. 

HMtiii^ 7,980 

Kearney 8.601 

PUttsmoulh 6.796 

Fremont 4,014 

OmAha. 61,885 

Beatrice ^2U 

Grand  Island 5,040 

Lincoln 20,004 

North  Platte 8,540 
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The  total  popnlation  in  1875  was  247,280 ;  van  BellinchaTe ;  Minister  of  Finance,  J.  C. 

1870,  122,993 ;  1860,  28,841 ;  1855,  4,494.  Bloem ;  Minister  of  the  Colonies  J.  P.  Spren- 

The  following  are  the  principal  cities,  with  gervan  Ejk;  Minister  of  the  Waterstaa^^Com- 

their  popolatioa  in  1885 :  merce,  and  Indnstrj,  J.  G.  van   den  Bergh ; 

CITIES                pbpniatioa.  Minister  of  War,  Mig.-Gen.  A.  W.  P.  Weitzel ; 

Nebraska  City 6,fi»7  Minister  of  Marine,  Capt.  W.  L,  A.  Gericke. 

FSlra^y;;:"*:::::::  Iwo  ^^w*  •«*  P^pilitlfii.— The  area  of  the  Nether. 

Crete....  *!!!.'!!.".!!!.'  i'ibs  lands  is  12,648  square  miles,  or  82,999  square 

J^»*»^ ^^  kilometres.    The  popnlation  at  the  end  of  1 8s4 

BiSJr:: :::::: :::;:::  %m  was  4,278,272,  of  which  number  2,117,513 

York »,08ft  were  males  and  2,160,759  females.  There  were 

2,469,814  Protestants.  1,489,187  Catholics,  81,- 

The  population  of  Omaha  in  1880  was  80,-  693  Israelites,  and  22,049  of  other  creeds  in 

618;  of  Lincoln,  13,003.  1879. 

Electleib— On  the  8d  of  November  a  Justice  CwuMrMi—- The  total  valne  of  imports   in 

of  the  Supreme  Court  and  two  Regents  of  the  1883  was  1,072,474,000  guilders;  of  exports. 

State  Universitj  were  chosen.    The  Republi-  684,409,000,  inclusive  of  precious  metals  bnt 

can  candidates,  Chief-Justice  Amasa  Cobb,  and  not  of  re-exports.    Of  the  special  imports, 

for  Regents,  C.  H.  Gere  and  Leavitt  Bumnam,  Germany  furnished  801,653,000  guilders;  Great 

were  elected.     The  vote  for  Judge  was  as  fol-  Britain,  258,302,000;   Belgium,  141,409,000; 

lows:   Republican,  72,818;  Democratic,  49,-  Russia,  89,801,000 ;  and  the  whole  of  Europe. 

389;  Prohibition,  4,445;  scattering,  137;  total,  675,780,000.    Of  the  exports,  Germany  took 

126,789.  819,863,000  guilders;  Great  Britain,  182,227,- 

Agriodtors.— The  crop  -  yield  of  1884  is  given  000 ;  Belgium,  114,542,000 ;  and  the  whole  of 

as  follows:  Corn,  169,000,000  bushels ;  wheat,  Europe,  624,861,000.    The  imports  from  the 

48,000,000;  oats,  31,000,000;  barley,  18,000,-  Datcn  colonial  possessions  amounted  to  81,182,- 

000;  rye,  20,000,000;  millet,   100,000;   Hun-  000  guilders;  tne  exports  to  the  colonies  were 

garian,  25,000 ;  flax,  250,000.  88,362,000  guilders  in  amotmt.    The  value  of 

Since  the  first  settlements,  in  1854,  there  the  imports  from  the  United  States  was  60,- 

have  been  planted  with  forest-trees,  in  Nebras-  960,000  guilders ;  of  the  exports  to  the  United 

ka,  244,356  acres,  or  605,514,168  trees,  all  of  States,  19,891,000  guilders, 

which  are  in  a  prosperous  condition.  IfaTlgattwk— The  sailing-vessels  thai  entered 

The  orchards  in  the  State  show  12,033,112  Dutch  ports  in  1884  were  2,788  in  number,  of 

fruit-trees,   and  2,906,734  grape-vines.     Ne-  the  aggregate  burden  of  2,155,936  cubic  me- 

braska  shipped  in  1884  over  300,000  bushels  of  tres;  with  cargoes,  2,600  vessels,  of  2,091,2H8 

apples,  and  grapes  by  the  bundred  tons.  cubic  metres ;  the  number  that  cleared  was 

There  are  now  in  the  State — ^horses,  432,885 ;  2,788,  of  2,155,936  cubic  metres  capacity ;  with 

cattle,  1,814,642;  hogs,  1,958,226;  sheep,  1,-  cargoes,  1,266  vessels,  of  740,080  onbiometrrsi 

214,065 ;  mules  and  asses,  65,234.    These  are  capacity.  The  number  of  steamers  that  entered 

valued  at  $78,324,604.  with  cargoes  was  5,478 ;  capacity,  9,515,750  ca- 

liqaor  Laws* — A  system  of  high  licenses  pre-  bic  metres:  the  tot4il number  that  entered  wae 

vails  in  the  State.    Treating  in  saloons  and  5,605;  capacity,  9,695,800  cobio  metres;  the 

other  public  places  is  unlawful    The  license  total  number  that  cleared,  5,548 ;  oapacitj, 

law  was  the  past  summer  declared  constitution-  9,675,164  cubic  metres;  cleared  with  cargoes, 

al  by  the  State  Supreme  Court,  in  an  action  by  8,688  steamers ;  capacity,  5,836,SS87  oubio  roe- 

a  St.  Louis  liquor  firm  against  £>  L.  McGueken,  tres.     The  sailing-vessels  entered  under  the 

of  Omaha,  to  whom  they  had  sold  liquors  Dutch  flag  numbered  1,047;  capacity,  691,849 

without  license.    The  case  has  been  carried  to  cubic  metres;   the  steamers  1,196 ;  oaj>acity, 

the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  2,547,918  cubic  metres. 

NEraEIILAIVDS,  THE,  a  constitutional  mon-  SallmiB,  PMIb,  mmI  NegnplH.'— There  were 

archy  in  western  Europe.    The  Constitation,  in  operation  on  Jan.  1,  1884,  2,189  kilometres 

proclaimed  Nov.  8,  1848,  vests  the  legislative  of  railroads,  of  which  1,230  kilometres  be- 

authority  in  the  States-General,  composed  of  longed  to  the  state. 

two  chambers.  The  upper  consists  of  39  mem-  'uie  number  of  domestic  letters  forwarded 

bers,  chosen  by  the  provincial  council^*  from  in  1884  was  48,981,340;   foreign  letters,  14.- 

among  the  highest  class  of  tax -payers;  the  464,080;  post-cards,  21,126,950 ;  journals,  47,- 

lower,  of  86  members,  is  elected  by  citizens  275,578.     The  receipts  of  the  po6t-o£Boe  were 

paying  from  20  to  160  guilders  of  direct  taxes.  5,160,567  guilders;  the  expenses,  3,896,185. 

The  GevenuMBt — The  reigning  King  is  Will-  The  length  of  the  state  telegraph  lines  on 

iam  III,  born  Feb.  19,  1817,  who  succeeded  Jan.  1,  1885,  was  4,541  kilometres;  of  wires, 

his  father,  William  II,  March  17,  1849.    The  16,509  kilometres.    The  number  of  messages 

ministry  is  composed  of  the  following  mem-  in  1884  was  8,350,818,  of  which  1,297,869  were 

bers :  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  A.  P.  G»  international,  and  29,949  official.    The  receipts 

van  Eambeek,  appointed  Oct.  28, 1885;  Min-  were  1,041,610  guilders;  the  expenses,  1,636,- 

ister  of  the  Interior,  Dr.  J.  Heemskerk  Az :  779  guilders,  not  including  149,^7  guilders  of 

Minister  of  Justice,  Dr.  Baron  M.  W.  dn  Tour  extraordinary  expenditure. 
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SmU  DMMwr>ttc  OcMMftntitiiSr— At  the  time  manj  of  them  unable  to  meet  their  bills  drawn 
of  the  opening  of  the  States-General  in  Sep-  at  six  months  against  the  banks,  espeoiallj 
timber,  the  Socialists  set  on  foot  a  series  of  those  engaged  in  sugar  cnitivation.  Stock-spec- 
manifestations  in  favor  of  oniveraal  suffrage  ulators  seized  the  opportunity  to  manipmate 
and  of  legislation  in  the  interest  of  working-  the  market  so  that  a  heavy  fall  in  bank-stocks 
men,  who  have  suffered  of  late  from  want  of  occurred,  and  depositors  in  great  numbers  with- 
employment.  The  Socialists  were  excited  over  drew  their  balances.  The  Colonial  Bank  tern- 
repressive  proceedings  to  which  the  authori-  porarily  stopped  payments,  and  other  institu- 
ties  had  lately  resorted.  In  August  several  tions  were  on  the  point  of  closing  also,  when 
Hocialists  were  arrested  in  their  homes  in  Am-  leading  capitalists  united  to  raise  25,000,000 
gterdam  and  the  Hague.  A  Socialist,  named  florins  of  additional  capital  with  which  the 
Van  Ommeren^  was  condemned  to  impristm-  banks  connected  with  the  colonial  trade  could 
ment  for  one  year  for  posting  placards  insult-  conduct  the  fluctuating  business  in  drafts. 
log  to  the  King,  and  a  riot  occurred  in  conse-  In  the  beginning  of  1886  there  were  in  Java, 
quence  at  Amsterdam,  during  which  many  per-  open  to  traffic,  988  kilometres  of  railroads,  and 
SODS  were  injured.  under  construction  194  kilometres.    The  re- 

Oitadeii — The  total  area  of  the  Dutch  East  ceipts  of  the  Dutch  India  Railway  Company 

Indies  is  estimated  at  655,000  square  miles,  in  1888  were  8,856,066  guilders ;  the  expenses, 

and  the  population  at  the  end  of  1882  was  1,816,958  guilders ;  the  receipts  from  the  state 

computed  to  be  27,888,895.    Java  and  Madura  lines,  2,898,052  guilders;  expenses,  1,815,749. 

have  an  area  of  181,788  square  kilometres,  with  The  length  of  the  state  telegraph  lines  in 

a  population  in  1881  of  20,088,618  persons,  of  1888  was  5,762  kilometres;  length  of  wires, 

whom  19,884,584  were  natives.    The  number  7,428  kilometres,  of  which   5,876  kilometres 

of  Europeans  in  Dutch  India  in  1882  was  48,-  were  in  Java  and  2,047  in  Sumatra. 

738,  of  whom  85,535  were  in  Java  and  Madura.  The  Dutch  West  Indies  embrace  the  colony 

Batavia,  the  political  capital,  had  96,989  in-  of  Surinam,  or  Dutch  Guiana,  and  Cura^oa,  or 

habitants  in  1882 ;  Samarang,  65,815 ;  Soera-  the  Dutch  Antilles.    See  West  Indies,  Dutch. 

baja,  121,047.  The  War  ti  Acbecn.— After  the  failure  of  Gen. 

The  commerce  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  in  Kdhler^s  expedition,  the  Government  sent  the 

1883  amounted  to  188,621,000  guilders  of  mer-  experienced  Gen.  Van  Swieten   against  the 

chandise  imports,  of  which  8,002,000  guilders  Acneenese.    With  relatively  small  losses  he 

were  on  state  account,  and  201,854,000  guild-  captured  their  stronghold,  Eraton,  and  intended 

en;  of  merchandise  exports,  of  which  50,721,-  to  fortify  the  position  and  bring  the  country 

000  guilders  were  on  account-  of  the  Govem-  into  submission  by  pacific  means  rather  than 

ment.    The  imports  of  specie  were  7,828,000 ;  by  force  of  arms.    Gen.  Van  der  Heyden,  who 

the  exports   760,000  guilders.    The  Govern-  came  next,  attempted  to  subdue  the  barba- 

inent  exports  of  coffee  were  47,218,000  guilders  rians  by  vigorous  operations,  but  was  recalled 

in  value,  the  private  exports  85,226,000  guild-  in  the  midst  of  his  successes.    The  Governor- 

ers;  the  Government  exports  of  tin,  8,886,000  General  decreed  that  the  state  of  war  was  over 

gilders;  the  private  exports,  8,089,000  guild-  and  tranquillity  restored.    A  civil  Grovemor, 

ers;   the  exports  of  sugar  were   60,2£t,000  Pruis  van  der  Hoeven,  was  then  sent  to  Acheen, 

piiilders;  of  indigo,  8, 6 17,000  guilders;  of  skins,  and  an  unprofitable  state  of  friction  between 

2,535,000  gnilders;  of  cloves  and  nutmegs,  the  civil  and  military  authorities  resulted.    The 

2,014,000  gnilders ;  of  rice,  1,005,000  gnilders ;  rebels  were  emboldened  by  the  transfer  of  au- 

of  tobacco,  12,802,000  gilders ;  of  tea,  1,875,-  thority,  and  soon  drove  in  the  outposts.    The 

000  guilders;  of  gambler,  2,448,000  guilders;  military  were  rendered  powerless  by  tiie  edict 

of  gutta-percha,  8,625,000  guilders;  of  gum,  that  required  them  to  obtain  permission  to 

1704,000  gnilders;  of  pepper,  2,608,000  guild-  march  against  the  enemy  from  the  Governor. 

era :  of  rattan,  2,858,000  guilders.  The  blockade  of  the  coast  was  only  partly 

The  crop  of  Sumatra  tobacco  in  1882  was  efiTective,  because  the  English  and  Americans 

102.050  bales,  having  increased  steadily  from  engaged  in  the  pepper -trade  needed  only  to 

2*J,Q30  in  1876.    The  price  per  pound  in  1882  prove  that  they  had  made  advances  on  the 

was  49f  cents,  and  the  total  value  of  the  crop,  crop,  to  be  allowed  to  pass  the  lines.    The  reb- 

^8,566,000.    In  1888  the  yield  fell  off  to  98,508  els  were  supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition 

bale*),  wMch  sold  at  48  cents,  and  realized  by  the  English  in  Penang.    The  authority  of 

$7,620,000.    In  1884  the  acreage  was  largely  the  Government  was  wesJcened  in  other  parts 

iacreased,  and  the  yield  was  prolific,  the  total  of  Sumatra,  and  other  tribes  were  inclined  to 

qnantity  being  estimated  at  from  125,000  to  throw  off  their  allegiance.    The  administrative 

1*^0^000  bales,  but  the  quality  was  not  satis-  power  was  then  restored  to  the  military  com- 

factory.    The  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar  of  40  mander,  but  the  continuance  of  the  oflScial 

IK'r  cent.,  with  a  decline  in  the  prices  of  some  state  of  peace  hindered  Laging  Tobias  and  his 

other  colonial  products,  very  nearly  produced  a  successor  Col.  Demmeni  from  taking  effective 

timmcial  crash  in  Holland,  and  a  crisis  in  the  measures,  though  the  rebels,  inspired  by  relig- 

F./)st  India  trade  in  the  beginning  of  1885.  The  ions  fanaticism  and  re-enforced  from  various 

planters,  to  whom  the  banks  have  freely  ad-  parts  of  the  Malaysian  Archipelago,  inflicted 

vanoed  money  to  extend  their  operations,  were  severe  losses  on  the  Government  troops.    In 
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August  the  GoverDinent  declared  the  coasting 
trade  of  Acheen  and  the  east  coast  of  Sumatra 
free  for  English  vessels.  In  the  spring  the  offi- 
cers of  the  "  Nisero,"  recently  delivered  from 
captivity  in  AoheeD,  were  tried  in  Holland  on 
the  charge  of  calpahle  negligence,  and  were  con- 
victed, hut  sentence  was  suspended  on  account 
of  their  sufferings.  In  August  the  blockading 
squadron  succeeded  in  stopping  an  English  ship 
from  Penang  with  a  quantity  of  rifles  and  car- 
tridges concealed  in  her  cargo. 

NEVADA.  Stofe  OannuiMit.  —  The  following 
were  the  State  officers  during  the  year:  Gov- 
ernor, Jewett  W.  Adams,  Democrat ;  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, Charles  E.  Laughton ;  Secretary 
of  State,  John  M.  Dormer ;  Comptroller,  J.  F. 
Halleck;  Treasurer,  George  Tufly;  Surveyor- 
General,  C.  S.  Preble;  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  C.  S.  Young;  Attorney-General, 
William  H.  Davenport ;  Fish  Commissioner,  H. 
G.  Parker.  Judiciary,  Supreme  Court :  Chief- 
Justice,  C.  H.  Belknap ;  Associate  Justices,  O. 
R.  Leonard  and  Thomas  P.  Hawley. 

liegUttive  HukAm. — ^The  Legislature  met  on 
Jan.  6^  and  adjourned  early  in  March.  Among 
the  acts  passed  were  the  following : 

Appropriating  $5,000  for  the  relief  of  White  Pine 
County. 

To  ftathorize  Ijander  and  White  Pine  counties  to 
issue  6  per  cent,  bonds  for  redoeming  outstanding  10 
per  cent,  bonds. 

To  create  a  le)?islative  fund. 

For  the  protection  of  jewelers. 

Extending  the  criminal  laws  to  and  over  the  In- 
dians. 

Authorizing  the  appointment  of  State  detectives. 

To  provide  for  tlie  bettor  preservation  of  public 
roads  and  highways. 

To  provide  for  the  proper  care  of  live-stock  by 
transportation  companies. 

To  provide  for  the  preservation  of  the  mining  rec- 
ords of  the  State. 

Providing  for  the  adoption  of  children. 

For  the  licensing  of  traveling  merchants  and  mer- 
chants doing  business  through  soliciting  agents. 

To  prohibit  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  to  Indians. 

To  provide  for  the  selection  and  sale  of  lands  that 
have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  granted  by  the  United 
States  to  the  State  of  Nevada. 

Tonrovidefor  the  purchase  of  grounds  at  Carson 
City,  Xievada,  and  the  erection  of  a  State  building  to 
be  used  for  a  State  printin^-ofUce.  armory,  etc. 

To  promote  the  propagation  of  tfob  White  quail. 

To  promote  habits  a(  temperance  and  to  prohilnt 
the  practice  of  treating. 

To  form  as^cultural  districts,  to  provide  for  the 
organization  of  atnicultural  associations  tlierein,  and 
for  the  management  and  control  of  the  same  by  the 
State. 

To  provide  for  the  mansiTement  and  control  of  the 
State  Affricultural  Society  by  the  State. 

Providing  for  the  removal  of  the  State  University 
fh)m  Elko  to  Keno,  upon  making  compensation  to 
Elko  County. 

John  P.  Jones,  Republican,  was  re-elected 
United  States  Senator.  Amendments  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  were  proposed, 
which  go  to  the  next  Legislatare. 

FfauncliL — ^The  receipts  into  the  State  treas- 
ury for  18S4  were  as  follow:  From  tax  on 
•property,  $210,702.62;  tax  on  proceeds  of 
.mines,  $11,715.71;  poll-tax,  $10,690.92;  sales 


of  lands,  $96,618.29 ;  receipts  of  State  Prison, 
$28,524.08;  miscellaneous,  $79,817.30;  Uitnl, 
$438,068.87.  The  estimated  receipts  for  Stale 
purposes  for  the  years  1885-'86  are  $496,78H; 
to  the  school  funds,  $280,400.  The  estimated 
expenses,  for  the  same  two  years,  of  tlie  Stale 
government  are  $480,600 ;  interest  on  and  re- 
demption of  State  bonds,  $100,500 ;  disburse- 
ments for  schools  and  investments  for  school 
funds,  partly  included  above,  $351,000. 

On  Dec.  81,  1884,  the  Stote  held  in  trust  for 
the  educational  funds,  bonds  and  cash  to  tlie 
amount  of  $849,298.14,  including  an  irredeem- 
able 5  per  cent.  State  bond  of  $3d0,000 ;  at- 
onied  interest,  $14,440 ;  less  $932  ontat&ndiDg 
warrants;  net  aggregate,  $862,801.14. 

The  indebtedness  of  the  State  on  that  dai^ 
not  reckoning  the  $380,000  bond,  consisted  of 
4  per  cent  bonds  held  by  the  educational 
funds  to  the  amount  of  $147,000,  ontstanduu 
warrants  amounting  to  $5,809.87,  and  $15,:i!^> 
accrued  interest;  total,  $168,189.37;  cash  in 
treasury  applicable  to  payment,  $240,216.4-% 
The  assessed  value  of  property  in  1684  w-.a 
$26,597,299.03.   In  1885  it  was  $26,247,038.21. 

IDiMS. — ^The  yield  of  the  Gomstook  mlor? 
was  as  follows  for  the  first  nine  montlia  of  the 
year: 


MINVS. 


Belcher 

Con.  Oallfornla  and  Virginia... 

Crown  Point 

Hale  and  Norcross 

Ken  tuek 

Lady  Biran 

Monte  Crlbto 

Overman 

Yellow  Jacket 


Total. 


Tom. 

Avtnn.  ' 

97.945 

$11  60 

83,850 

U65 

46,477 

18  m 

828 

S8  86 

6,808 

Id  00 

88S 

440 

1.4M 

886 

2,61ft 

10  80 

4U8M 

18  00 

187,888 

$18  80  , 

$?2^'.^^ 

My,  >n 

lS2.-i6 


The  product  of  the  Oonaolidated  Calif  era  U 
and  Virginia  mines  Inclades  that  raised  nniiir 
the  lease  to  Senator  Jones.  The  gross  yiclii 
for  each  quarter  of  the  year  was  as  follows: 


QUABTERS. 

T^ 

A^^c 

BSLJ& 

First  quarter 

67,087 

86,8-^6 
44,681 

$18  77 
18  86 
18  85 

$TN\^rv 

Recond  quarter 

«^i ;.'  -.'^ 

Third  quarter. 

64€,::,' 

Total 

167«S83 

$18  80 

$844^^"^^ 

Dnring  the  same  period  the  Donglas  ai}  J 
Mariposa  mills  were  mn  on  tailings  with  ti.c 
following  results : 


QUARTERS. 


First  auarter... 
Second  qnarter 
Third  quarter.. 


Total. 


Tom. 

A«wi««^ 

«9n 

7,615 
2,800 

$5  86 
8SS 

18,788 

$4S6| 

Ba2I;<a. 


$15.*^* 


$»*  : 


It  will  he  noticed  that  the  ore  raised  fror. 
the  Oomstook  mines  this  year  shows  ft  vcrj 
low  average  assay,  scarcely  sufficient  to  cover 
the  cost  of  extraction  and  milling.  It  is  o\ « r 
five  years  since  the  Consolidated  Virginia  m'\T\*' 
ceased  paying  dividends.    It  is  six  yoars  sinco 
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the  California  mine  paid  its  last  dividend.  These 
two  bonanza  mines  gave  their  stookholders 
$74,250,000  in  dividends,  and  then  stopped. 

The  total  ballion  yield  of  the  State  for  the 
year  ending  June  80,  18d5,  has  been  estimated 
at  nearly  |10,000,000,  a  gain  over  the  previons 
year. 

PiMc  hstitirtlMBi^The  sam  of  $24,617.58  was 
expended  for  the  State  Orphans^  Home  for  the 
years  1888-^84.  The  average  number  of  in- 
mates was  48.  The  amount  expended  for  the 
tr«insportation,  care,  and  support  of  the  indi- 
gent insane  was  $80,021.82,  and  for  renairs 
and  improvements  in  and  abont  the  asylnm, 
$10,000.  The  average  number  of  patients  was 
156.  For  the  support  of  the  State  Prison 
$83,469.87  was  expended.  The  average  num- 
ber of  prisoners  was  115.  For  carrying  on  the 
TnADofacture  of  boots  and  shoes  at  the  prison 
$44,582.58  was  expended,  and  the  net  profit 
fur  the  two  yean  was  $2,152.49.  The  num- 
ber of  prisoners  at  the  close  of  1885  was  137. 

Eiacitia«d. — The  number  of  children  be- 
tween six  and  eighteen  years  of  age  in  1888 
was  10,488;  in  1884, 9,818.  In  1884, 6,810  chil- 
dreo  attended  public  schools,  and  554  private 
schools.  Value  of  school  property,  $223,014.25. 

lidlaBai — ^There  are  more  than  8,000  Indians 
scatter^  through  the  sage-brush.  Compara- 
tively few  of  them  are  settled  upon  the  Pyra- 
mid reservation.  No  schools  of  any  kind  are 
provided  for  them.  There  is  a  Federal  ap- 
propriation of  $400,000  for  Indian  education. 
These  Indians  are  peaceably  disposed,  honest, 
and  intelligent  The  few  children  who  have 
attended  the  public  schools  have  shown  them- 
selves ready  pupils. 

gillriadir — ^Tbe  following  shows  the  mileage 
of  raih-oada,  and  the  valuation  of  their  prop- 
erty in  the  State: 


LUfES. 


f'entral  PSMjIilo 

VirdoU  and  Tniekee 

<'&nioD  tad  Colorado. 

Nevada  Ceatnl 

Austin  aty 

Kureka  and  PaUMda. 

Kabyirm 

Ketida  and  OregroB 

Lake  Taboo   Lumber  tod  Flnmo 

C-ompaoy'a 

Pi«m  nefadft  Wood  and  Lumber 

rompanj^t 

Eureka  and  Golondo  (naflnialied) . . 


Total 


ValiMOkm. 


$0^1,618  90 

»M,&81  00 

071,888  00 

429^800  00 

80,060  00 

488,180  00 

51,000  00 

81,600  00 

80,060  00 

18,600  00 
8,600  00 

$9,857,611  00 


Gfidagi— Wonderful  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  stock-raising  business.  The  counties  of 
Elko,  Humboldt,  and  Washoe  are  the  favored 
fn*azing  sections,  but  there  are  almost  equal  at- 
tractions in  Churchill,  Lander,  Eureka,  Esme- 
ralda, Nye,  White  Pine,  and  Lincoln  counties. 
Nevada  shipped  40,000  head  to  Oalifomia  kst 
year,  but  is  now  turning  her  attention  east- 
ward. The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  this 
indastry  is  estimated  at  $15,000,000.  The 
State  land-sales  are  mostly  for  grazing.  There 
are  500,000  sheep  on  the  ranges.    The  average 


annual  increase  is  80  per  cent.  The  wool-dip 
averages  six  pounds. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK.  See  '* Annual  Cyclopffidia  " 
for  1888. 

NEW  CHURCH.  The  General  Convention  of 
the  New  Church  is  composed  of  10  associa- 
tions, 8  societies  not  connected  with  associa- 
tions, and  4  individual  members  by  election. 
The  associations  are :  The  Canada  Association, 
6  societies;  Illinois  Association,  12  societies; 
Maine  Association,  5  societies;  Maryland  Aa- 
suciation)  4  societies ;  Massachusetts  Associa- 
tion, 21  societies;  Michigan  Association,  5  so- 
cieties ;  Minnesota  Association,  2  societies ; 
New  York  Association,  12  societies ;  Ohio 
Association,  18  societies;  and  Pennsylvania 
Association,  12  societies ;  in  all,  including  the 
unconnected  societies,  99  societies.  The  min- 
isters of  the  General  Convention  include  8 
*' general  pastors,"  98  pastors  and  ministers, 
and  11  authorized  candidates  and  preachers. 
The  **  Directory  of  the  Societies  "  includes 
116  societies  in  the  United  States  and  Canada ; 
67  in  England  and  Scotland;  1  in  Austria; 
4  in  Denmark ;  11  in  France ;  8  in  Germany; 
1  in  Hungary;  9  in  Italy;  2  in  Norway;  18 
in  Sweden ;  5  in  Switzerland ;  12  in  Australia ; 
1  in  Trinidad,  West  Indies ;  1  at  Graaf  Reinet, 
South  Africa ;  and  1  at  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 

The  sixty- fifth  annual  session  of  the  General 
Convention  of  the  New  Jerusalem  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  was  held  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  begin- 
nins  May  28.  Thirty-two  ministers  and  forty- 
six  lay  delegates  were  in  attendance.  The  Bev. 
Chauncey  Giles  presided.  The  Treasurer  re- 
ported upon  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of 
$1,420  on  account  of  the  general  fund;  $120 
of  the  Wilkins  fund;  $8,265  of  the  Wales 
fund ;  $40  of  the  Richards  fund ;  $4,984  of  the 
Emily  S.  White  fund ;  and  $100  of  the  Jenkins 
fund ;  with  an  aggregate  cash  balance  of  $2,- 
802 ;  and  that  he  had  in  his  hands  property  of 
the  Convention  to  the  value  of  $16,802.  The 
New  Church  Board  of  Publication  reported 
the  amount  of  the  net  assets  of  the  establish- 
ment to  be  $6,255.  Its  income  had  been 
$1,471,  and  its  expenditures  $8,098,  showing 
a  net  loss  for  the  year  of  $1,622.  The  endow- 
ment fund  of  the  New  Church  Theological 
School  was  returned  at  $25,820 ;  the  expendi- 
ture account  for  the  year  was  balanced  at 
$4,475.  The  school,  which  is  situated  in  Bos- 
ton, Masa,  had  been  attended  by  ten  students. 
A  correspondence  school  had  been  cond acted 
in  connection  with  the  institution  for  the  ben- 
efit of  ministers  who  are  approaching  the  New 
Church  and  desire  assistance  in  their  studies. 
The  theological  course  of  study  inclndes  a 
department  of  Homiletics  ;  instruction  in  the 
*^  three  sacred  languages  "  (Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew);  tlieology,  in  which  are  especially 
taught  the  works  of  Swedenborg;  and  Church 
History.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Corre- 
spondence reported  concerning  the  movements 
of  the  agents  of  the  Church  in  Italy,  where 
considerable  work  had  been  done  in  transUting 
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and  publishing SwedeDborg'fl  works  in  Italian;  record.     The  prices  averaged  aboat  $4.60  i 

Sweden,  where  the  recognition  of  the  Church  qaintal.    The  next  largest  export  was  in  1874, 

hj  the  Government  had   been  secured;  and  when  1,609,724  qnintals  were  exported.    The 

East  Prussia,  where  the  New  Church  doctrines  seal-fishery  of  1884  resulted  in  a  catch  of  2S3,- 

had  been  preached  in  German  and  Polish.  The  687  seals,  one  of  the  worst  on  record,  a  fair 

receipts  of  the  Board  of  Missions  had  been  average  being  400,000. 
$2,161.    The  board  reported  concerning  mis-        Ferdgi  BflatiMfc — ^At  the  expiration  of  the 

sionary  work  in  Texas,  Canada,  East  Tennes-  fishery  clauses  of  the  Washington  Treaty  ou 

aee,  Arkansas,   Louisiana,   and  Georgia,  and  July  1,  1885,  the  United  States  tariflf  on  tisa 

concerning  assistance  which  it  had  given  to  and  oils  had  to  be  imposed  on  imports  of  those 

churches  and  missionaries  in  foreign  countries,  articles  from  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  in- 

The  Committee  on  the  Publication  of  Sweden-  eluding  Newfoundland  and  Canada.  The  CaQ»- 

borg^s  Manuscripts  (in  Latin)  reported  that,  dian  Government  immediately  imposed  simiiir 

with  the  completion  of  the  plates  of  the  **  Apoc-  duties  on  imports  of  fish  and  oil  into  Canada, 

alypsis  Explicata,'*  the  fifth  volume  of  which  and  the  tariff  operated  not  only  against  the 

will  contain  the  appended  treatises  **  De  Divino  United  States  but  against  Newfoundland.    In 

Amoro  "  and  *^  De  Divina  Sapientia,"  and  the  Newfoundland  this  was  held  to 'be  a  great  in- 

ao-oallod  posthumous  treatise  ^^  De  Domino,*'  justice,  inasmuch  as  Canadians  enjoy  the  privi- 

and  the  sixth  volume,  the  indexes ;  and  of  the  lege  of  fishing  in  Newfoundland  waters.    The 

plates  of  the  '^  Canones  "  and  '^  De  Nova  Hicro-  L^slatnre  therefore  passed  an  act  providing' 

•olyma,"  and  the  indexes  to  the  missin£c  trea-  for  the  imposition  of  special  duties  npon  cer- 

tise  *^  Sapientia  Angelica  de  Conjugio,'*  all  that  tain  articles  imported  from  oonntriea  the  fi^h- 

the  Printing  and  Publishing  Company  regarded  ermen  of  which  have  the  privilege  of  takinz 

itself  as  now  able  to  do  with  the  Litin  work  fish  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  and  its  dr- 

was  brought  to  a  conclusion.     Besides  these  pendencies,  and  in  which  countries  duties  urt 

works,  the  little  treatise  *^  Da  Caritate  "  and  or  shall  hereafter  be  levied  npon  fish  and  the 

the  ^'  Apocalypsis  Revelata ''  had  been  pub-  produce  of  the  fisheries  exported  from  this  coi- 

liahed  some  time  previously.     In  reply  to  a  ony.    The  tariff  is  as  follows:  floor,  76  cents  a 

communication  suggesting  the  establishment  barrel;  pork,  $1.60  a  barrel ;  bntter,  76  cents 

of  a  home  for  aged  New  Church  people,  the  a  100  pounds;  tobacco,  $6  a  100  poonds ;  kero- 

Convention  declared  that,  in  its  opinion,  the  sene,  6  cents  a  gallon  ;  oom-meal,  62}  oent^^  a 

**  time  had  not  yet  come  when  such  an  enter-  barrel.  The  Canadian  exporters  brought  strcn:? 

prise  could  be  entered  upon  with  any  hope  of  pressure  to  bear  npon  the  Dominion  Govern* 

success." ment  to  indnce  it  to  come  to  terms  with  New- 

BTEWFOOllDLiinK     He  Cwiifc — ^The  census  foundland ;  but,  owing  to  the  preasare  of  do- 

of  1884  gives  the  population  of  Newfound-  mcstic  business,  it  was  not  until  several  steam- 

land  and  Labrador  as  197,689.     Of  these,  122,-  ers  from  Montreal  had  been  prevented  from 

269  are  Protestants  and  76,830  Catholics;  4,211  landing  their  cargoes  at  St.  John*a  that  ttio 

reside  on  the  Labrador  coast,  and  of  these  Canadian  Minister  of  Customs  ordered  the  da- 

1,847  are  Esquimaux.    The  population  has  in-  ties  on  Newfoundland  fish  and  oils  to  be  su«- 

oreased  21*70  per  cent  since  1874.  pended,  and  the  old  and  satisfactory  trade  rela- 

Gaferatr. — Sir  John  Hawley  Glover,  Gov-  tions  between  the  island  and  the  Dominion  were 

emor  of  Newfoundland,  died  in  London,  on  resumed.    Sir  Ambrose  Shea  visited  Washin;:- 

Sept.  80.     He  was  first  appointed  in  1876,  ton,  and  arranged  for  trade  relations  between 

and  five  years  later  was  made  Governor  of  Newfoandland  and  the  United  States  to  remain 

the  Leeward  Islands.    In  1884  he  was  again  unaltered  until  Congress  had  the  WaahintrtoD 

appointed  Governor  of  Newfoundland.  Treaty  under  consideration.    The  imports  fn  tm 

naaacttk— The  revenue  of  the  colony  for  1884  the  United  States  in  1888  were  $2,889,302 ;  the 

was$l,170,602,  being  $81,885  less  than  in  1883 ;  exports  only  $392,648. 

the  di^erence  being  due  to  decrease  in  the  im-        The  Anglo-French  Commission  appointed  in 

ports  of  flour,  pork,  tobacco,  and  tea.    There  1884  to  adfnst  the  claims  of  France  on  the  we< 

was  a  surplus  of  $73,958.    The  interest  on  the  shore  of  Newfoundland  came  to  an  ande^staD>^ 

Irablic  debt  amounted  to  $88,286.   A  4  per  cent,  ing  in  November,  1886,  and  an  agreement  wa^ 

oan  of  $600,000  for  the  construction  of  a  dry  signed.    The  treaty  under  which  tiie  inland  w  J5 

dock  was  issued  at  par.  c^ed  to  England  by  France  reeervad  to  the 

The  Flriisrles. — The  take  of  codflsb  this  sea*  French  fishermen  the  rig^t  to  land  and  dry  fi«a 

son  approached  a  fair  average,  but  prices  were  on  the  west  shore.    France  claims  that  tlie^^ 

the  lowest  obtained  for  many  years,  owing  to  privileges  belong  solely  to  the  French,   an«i 

depression  in  the  European  fish-markets.    The  until  reoentlj  claimed  sovereign  righta  on  iL^ 

seal-fishery  was  unustiaUy  successful.    On  the  shore. 

whole,  the  season  was  a  great  improvement       Eellgleas  DUBcaMtak  —  The  recent  hiatorr  of 

on  the  previous  one.    A  disastrous  storm  on  Newfoundland  is  largely  made  up  of  atrug^rlts 

the  coast  of  Labrador  in  October  made  great  between  Catholics  and  Orangemen.    Hie  vt^ar 

havoc  in  the  fishing-fleet.     The  exports  of  1886  opened  inauspiciousljr,  the  relations  b^-- 

dried  codfish  for  the  year  ending  July  81,  tween  the  two  fictions  having  been  part3rn> 

1384,  were  1,788,417  quintals,  the  liargest  on  larly  strained  since  the  fktal  conflict  at  Harbv^r 
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Grace,  on  Dec.  26,  1883,  when  fire  persons  A  redistribation  biU  introdaoed  by  tbe  White- 
were  killed  and  fifteen  wounded.  On  Jan.  6,  waj  Government  divided  Newfoundland  into 
1885,  tbe  Redemptorist  Fathers  of  New  York,  thirty-six  constitnencies.  Twenty-two  Prot- 
wbo  were  holding  a  mission  at  Bay  Roberts,  estants  and  fourteen  Catholics  were  elected. 
were  besieged  in  their  houses  by  hundreds  of  H£W  GPJWEL  See  Papca. 
armed  Orangemen,  and  an  Orange  arch  was  NEW  HAHPSHDUEi  (For  statistics  of  popula- 
built  near  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  The  tion,  area,  etc.,  see  **  Annual  Cyclopiedia"  for 
United  States  consul  at  Bt  John^s  called  upon  1884.) 

the  Governor  and  demanded  protection  for  the  State  ^kmnmmL — (To  June,  1887.)  Elections 
American  citizens.  An  extraordinary  meeting  occur  biennally  in  November  of  even  years; 
of  the  Executive  Council  was  called ;  a  strong  legislative  sessions  biennially  in  June  of  odd 
detachment  of  police  and  her  Majesty ^s  cor-  years.  Seat  of  government,  Concord,  since  1808, 
vette  "  Tenedos  ^'  were  ordered  to  Bay  Rob-  where  officers  may  be  addressed,  except  when 
erts.  On  the  following  day  the  Orangemen  otherwise  given.  Govemor,June,  1885,  to  June, 
raised  the  siege  and  hauled  down  their  flags.  1887,  Moody  Currier,  Republican,  Manchester ; 
On  Jan.  22  nineteen  Catholics,  charged  at  St.  Ai  B.  Thompson,  Secretary;  Isaac  W.  Ham- 
Jobn's  with  the  murder  of  an  Orangeman  on  mond,  Deputy-Secretary,  and  editor  of  State 
Dec.  19,  1888,  were  acquitted;  but  Uiey  were  Papers;  Solon  A.  Carter,  Treasurer;  John  B. 
immediately  recommitted,  charged  with  the  Clarke  (Manchester),  Public  Printer;  Oliver 
murder  at  the  same  time  of  three  other  Or-  Pillsbury,  Insurance  Commissioner;  William 
an^emen.  The  second  trial  also  resulted  in  H.  Kimball,  Librarian;  James  W.  Patterson, 
acquittal.  The  Governor,  in  his  speech  on  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  Augustus 
opening  of  the  Legislature,  urgea  that  every  D.  Ay  ling,  A4jutant-6eneral ;  Irving  A.  Wat- 
etfort  should  be  made  to  allay  the  anger  now  son.  Secretary  of  Board  of  Health ;  James  O. 
prevailing,  and  the  speech  was  approved  by  all  Adams,  Secretary  of  Board  of  Agriculture ; 
the  members  of  the  Government.  Mr.  Penry,  Charles  A.  Dole,  l^retary  of  Board  of  Equal* 
an  Orangeman,  moved  an  amendment  to  the  ization  of  Taxes;  Orrin  C.  Moore,  Edwin  B. 
address  in  reply,  declaring  that  the  deplorable  S.  Sanborn,  Edward  J.  Tenney,  Railroad  Com- 
fceling  complained  of  was  the  result  of  *'  the  missioners ;  Buel  C.  Carter  and  George  £. 
disfirracefnl  failure  •  of  justice  at  the  recent  Page,  Bank  Commissioners.  Supreme  Court : 
trials,'^  and  that  it  was  impossible  that  bar-  Charles  Doe  (Dover),  Chief-Justice ;  Isaac  W. 
mony  could  be  restored  until  justice  had  been  Smith  (Manchester),  William  H.  U,  Allen  (Clare* 
satisfied.  The  amendment  was  ooposed  by  all  mont),  Lewis  W.  Clark  (Manchester),  Isaac  N. 
the  Catholic  members,  and  was  aefeated  by  a  Blodgett  (Franklin),  Alonzo  P.  Carpenter  (Con- 
vote  of  19  to  11.  The  Premier,  Sir  William  cord),  and  George  A.  Bingham  (Littleton),  As- 
Wbiteway  (a  Protestant),  then  moved  another  sociates;  Mason  W.  Tappan  (Bradford),  Attor- 
amendment^  expressing  the  opinion  that  it  was  ney-General. 

owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  wide-spread  ftauuMOi — Cash  on  hand.  May  81,  T884,  and 
conviction  that  there  had  been  a  failure  of  receipts  from  all  sources  for  the  fiscal  year, 
justice  in  tbe  result  of  the  trials.  This  also  June,  1884,  to  June,  1885,  amounted  to  $1,886,- 
was  opposed  by  the  Catholic  members,  and  293.82;  disbursementa,  $1,266,802.85;  leaving 
when  it  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  18  to  12,  the  cash  on  hand,  June  1, 1885,  $69,991.47.  Debt, 
Hon«  R.  J.  Kent,  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  June  1,  1884,  $8,176,609.20.  Net  indebted- 
the  Hon.  J.  W.  Donnelly,  Minister  of  Customs  ness,  June  1,  1885,  $3,028,748.40;  decrease  of 
(Catholics),  resigned.  A  split  in  the  Protest-  debt  for  1884-'85.  $152,860.80.  State  tax  au- 
ant  party  followed;  the  Orangemen,  led  by  tborized  by  Legislature  for  1886  and  1887,  each 
their  Grand  Master,  Mr.  J.  S.  Winter,  nearly  $400,000.  Sources  of  revenue,  1884-'85,  State 
all  deserted  Sir  William  Whiteway,  who  had  tax,  $400,000 ;  railroad-tax,  $95,496.85 ;  insur- 
been  Premier  fl&nce  1878,  and  demanded  the  ance-tax,  $10,081.59;  interest,  $8,100.47; 
formatioa  of  a  strong  Protestant  Government,  premium  on  bonds  sold,  $8,925;  telephone 
They  were  joined  by  some  of  the  merchants,  and  telegraph  tax,  $4,420.16;  license-fees  and 
&nd  the  conflict  between  the  two  sections  of  miscellaneous,  $1,828.66;  total,  $518,847.28. 
the  Protestant  party  threatened  to  strengthen  Expenses,  1884-^85,  ordinary,  $150,752.04;  ex- 
irnmensely  the  object  of  their  mutual  aversion,  traordinary,  $21,488.52 ;  interest,  $198,795.87 ; 
tiie  Catholic  party.  As  the  date  of  the  general  total,  $365,986.48.  Excess  of  revenue  over  ex- 
elections  (Oct  81)  approached,  fears  of  Catho-  penses,  $152,860.80.  Chief  items  of  ordinary 
lie  supremacy  brought  about  a  compromise  expense-— salaries,  $48,562.08 ;  pay  of  Council, 
between  the  two  sections  of  the  Protestants.  $2,818.60;  public  printing,  $9,726.45 ;  support 
Oa  the  eve  of  the  elections  the  following  com-  of  indigent  and  convict  insane,  $9,488.40 ;  Na- 
promise  was  arrived  at :  Sir  William  Whiteway  tional  Guard,  $24,997.14;  bounty  on  wild  ani- 
to  resign  tbe  premiership,  with  the  understand-  mals,  $14,756.10 ;  Fish  Commission,  $2,411.13 ; 
in?  that  he  IS  to  be  appointed  Chief -Justice  State- House,  $2,588.62 :  Industrial  School,  $6,- 
when  that  ofiBce  becomes  vacant,  and  in  the  000;  Board  of  Agriculture,  $1,017.86;  New 
meantime  to  have  a  seat  in  the  Legislative  Hampshire  Law  Reports,  $2,100;  Board  of 
<oancil;  Hon.  Robert  Thorbnrn  to  be  Pre-  Health,  $1,028.15;  Bank  Commission,  $6,405.- 
micr,  and  Mr.  Winter  to  be  Attorney-General  49;  educutionof  deaf  and  dumb,  $4,296.11 ;  edu- 
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cation  of  blind,  $3,400 ;  Normal  School,  $5,000.  $12,897,682.  Premiams  paid  in  1884,  $32S,- 
Ohiefitems  of  extraordinary  expense — Agrionlt-  268.90;  death -losses  received,  $275,974.46. 
ural  College,  $2,000 ;  Dartmouth  College,  $5,-  Payments  on  matored  claims  are  $69,399  less. 
000;  White  Mountain  roads,  $2,179.45 ;  State  Hlltary.  — The  New  Hampshire  Nationsd 
Prison  improvements,  $5,968.25 ;  historian,  $1,-  Guard,  as  now  organized,  is  a  brigade  of  tweo- 
694.80;  indexing  records,  $1,100;  Fish  Com-  ty-four  companies  of  infantry,  one  foar-gnn 
missioners,  $1,000.  The  State  tax  of  $400,000  battery,  and  one  troop  of  cavalry;  115  coin- 
has  ceased  to  be  a  burden  to  most  of  the  towns,  missioned  oflSoers  and  1.106  enlisted  men,  well 
the  credits  on  account  of  corporation  taxes  uniformed  and  equipped.  The  brigade  is  well 
more  than  paying  the  direct  tax  in  a  large  por-  disciplined  and  drilleo,  and  holds  an  annoal  eu- 
tion  of  the  towns.  oampment  at  Oonoord  for  six  days. 

SaTiags-Bankb — ^The  Bank  Commissioners  re-  Cluuitisfc — ^The  Asylum  for  Insane  had,  March 
port  the  condition  of  one  State  and  sixty-eight  80, 1885,  825  inmates — 188  males  and  187  fe- 
savings  banks  to  March  81,  1885.  In  a  year  males.  For  a  long  period  there  has  been  a 
of  fluctuation  and  depression  in  securities  the  preponderance  of  females.  Fifteen  patients 
report  shows  that  deposits  have  exceeded  with-  were  supported  by  the  State,  thirty- three  bj 
drawals  by  one  and  three  fourths  million  of  counties,  and  fifbeeki  by  towns.  The  remainder 
doUars.  The  deposits  in  sixty-eight  savings-  are  dependent  upon  friends  or  their  own  re- 
banks  amount  to  $48,827,856.41,  a  net  increase  sources.  The  establishment  of  county  poor- 
from  last  report  of  $1,785,759.86.  The  surplus  farms  has  resulted  in  decreasing  the  namher  of 
is  $1,515,448.16,  as  against  $1,558,885.18 ;  and  town  and  county  patients  in  the  asyliim,  lesT- 
the  guarantee  fund  $1,950,968.45,  as  against  ing  it  mostly  to  private  patients.  The  coontj 
$1,699,048.72.  The  entire  liabilities,  which  in-  institutions  contain  nearly  as  many  insane  as 
dude  $21,779.28  miscellaneous  indebtedness,  the  asylum,  the  whole  number  in  the  State  at 
amount  to  $47,815,582.25.  There  has  been  a  all  institutions  being  about  six  hundred.  The 
falling  off  in  local  mortgage^oans,  the  amount  number  discharged  during  the  past  year  was 
this  year  being  $5,918,222.84,  as  compared  forty-two  men  and  forty-foor  women.  Deaths 
with  $6,400,798.17  last  year.  United  States  were  thirty-six.  The  State  pays  for  the  edu- 
investments  and  State  bonds  have  become  less,  cation  of  its  deaf  and  dnmb,  $4,296.11 ;  for  its 
while  municipal  bonds  show  an  increase.    Rail-  blind,  $8,400. 

road  bonds  and  stocks  have  decreased,  while  ladistrial  SdMal* — Number  in  school  April  1, 

miscellaneous  bonds  have  increased.    Cash  on  1884-*86,  196 ;    discharged  on  expiration  uf 

hand  is  $250,000  more  than  last  year,  while  sentence,  19;   on  probation,  12;    honorably 

the  foreclosed  real  -  estate  account  is  about  discharged,  6.    GockI  health  has  generally  pre- 

$150,000  less.  vailed  among  the  inmates;   they  have  be^n 

Inff^^'WHff, — ^Total  fire-risks  in  force  in  1884  much  interested  in  their  studies,  and  the  year 

were— -.town  mutuals,  $2,226,008 ;  State  mutu-  to  them  seems  to  have  been  one  of  protiL 

als,  $6,448,555 ;  in  other  States  aud  countries,  The  boys  are  taught  trades,  and  the  girls  to  do 

$88,751,888=$47,425,946.    Premiums  paid  tor-  housework. 

eign  companies,  $548,980.71 ;  losses  returned,  Stats   PilsMt  —  Number    of    convicts,    1^7. 

$277,867.30.   Net  receipts  to  companies,  $271,-  Thirty-five  persons  were  committed  the  past 

118  41.    Percentage  of  loss  to  premiums  re-  year — ^the  smallest  number  for  twelve  years, 

ceived,  51.    Insurance  written  in  1884  is  $5,-  The  earnings  fpr  the  year  were  $18,754.24,  aod 

822,930  less  than  in  1888.    This  decrease  arises  the  expenses  were  $20,849.25.     Indebtedne&i 

from  the  transfer  to  the**  Associated  Manufact-  of  the  prison,  $1,595.    Less   insubordinatioo 

urers'  Mutuals,"  which  do  not  report  to  the  has  been  manifested  by  the  prisoners  than  is 

Insurance  Department.   These  mntuals  are  car-  on  record  for  several  years.  A  tenement-hoo^ 

rying  many  risks  in  this  State.    It  is  a  favorite  for  the  use  of  married  officers  has  been  com- 

and  cheap  method  of  insurance  to  those  who  pleted  and  occupied. 

are  admitted  to  its  privileges.    The  exorbitant  EdacatlM. — ^The  number  of  public  schools  in 

insurance  rates  demanded  have  caused  much  1885  was  2,684;   graded  schools,  510;   town 

feeling  and  rerttiveness  toward  the  companies  and  district  high- schools,  51 ;  average  len^tfi 

effecting  insurance  in  the  State.    Their  rules  of  schools  in  the  year,  19*95  weeks;  pupils 

have  been  very  arbitrary,  and  no  encouragement  boys  attending  school  two  weeks  or  more, 

has  been  given  to  the  insured  to  carry  a  por-  82,593 ;  girls,  81,063 ;  pupils  under  six  year;:  of 

tion  of  the  risk,  or  to  decrease  said  risks  by  age,  4,728 ;  between  six  and  sixteen,  65,22 1 : 

preventive  methods.    In  1885  the  Legislature  over  sixteen,  5,114;  average  attendiuice  of  ni  I 

passed  the  '^  valued- policy  "  law,  and  all  compa-  the  pupils,  45,160:  average  attendance  to  e^rh 

nies  outside  of  the  State  gave  notice  that  they  school,  17;    whole  number  of   school -chil- 

would  cancel  all  policies  held  against  them  Jan.  dren  reported  to  the  Commissioner,  72,8(^7 ; 

1, 1886,  and  withdraw  from  doing  business  in  number  not  absent  during  year,  7,239;  pttr»n- 

tlie  State.    The  insurance  tax  in  1884-'85  was  ing  higher  branches,  7,089.    Teachers—mal^vs 

$10,081.58.      Life-insurance    policies  to  the  424;  females,  8,062.     Average  monthly  wa^t-^ 

number  of  2,078  were  issued  in  1884,  covering  of  male  teachers,  including  board,  $89'21 ;  f«^- 

an  amount  of  $3,826,963.    Policies  in  force,  male  teachers,  $28.20.    School-booses,  2,2(>t> ; 

Deo.  81,  1884^  7,479,  oofering  insurance  of  estimated  value  of  land,  buildings,  and  fnrni* 
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tiire,  $2,335,574;  value  of  school  apparatus,  To  extend  the  time  for  completing  the  Hudson  RItot 

$.53,368.     School  revenue  from  all  sources,  ^^^^i.      ,         ,                   *.  *       i 

$634,873;   total  expenditures,  $618,200.    In,  deftS^'^Ji^S.^rx^pSLr'^^^ 

crease  of  school  revenue,  $4,787;  increased  ex-  Topuniah  pcraooswho  send  children  out  to  beg, 

penditore  for  teaching,    $20,860 ;   for  super-  and  to  protect  children  from  destitution  and  exposure. 

?ision,  $2,822.      Teachers^    institutes,  organ-  Authorizing  the  payment  of  taxes  with  7  per  cent, 

ized  under  the  law  of  1883,  have  been  held  interest  that  fell  due  previous  to  1888;  allowmgraU- 

V    *  au    *               ^      •     1.1-    a^  ^         !-•  L  poad  and  canal  companies  to  pay  their  taxes  quarterly, 

in  each  of  the  ten  counties  m  the  State,  which  yor  the  more  striSgent  entbrJement  of  the  mecha£i- 

iiave  been  attended  by  859  teachers,  at  an  ios'  lien  law. 

expense  of  $1,708.     Text-books  free  for  the  Makine  it  lawAil  to  sue  unincorporated  companies. 

use   of  pupils   are   now    beimr    furnished   in  ,  Providing  that  land-improvement  companies,  not 

r«o«ir  />iflLi  <ini)  4/x»««.  .«■  «,rrwv««-«  i«-«  v«.  located  on  the  ime  of  a  railroad,  may  subscnbe  for 

many  cities  and  towns,  at  an  expense  less  by  raUroad-stock  so  that  the  road  may  ruL  through  their 

half  than  when  furnished  by  parents.    Physi-  Umds. 

ology  and  hygiene  relative  to  alcoholic  stimu-  Contlnninff  for  five  years  the  annual  appropriation 
lants  and  narcotics  are   now  taught  in  the  for  the  completion  of  the  State  Geological  Survey, 
schools.    The  Legislature  of  1886  enacted  sev-  J^T®°*^«[,  "T^"^^  ^Z  ^^^'m^^f^."^  «^ 
oral  laws  having  especial  bearing  upon  the  in-  SZ„r  ^       ^                             Legislature'. 
tcrests  of  education:  first^  to  abolish  the  sys-  Providing  that  the  Board  of  Managers  of  Savings- 
tern  of  division  of  towns  into  school  districts,  Banks  shifdl  elect  a  committee  of  three  depositors,  who 
and  to  establish  the  town  system  of  schools,  f^^}  "» ^^  ^^*e  ^  related  to  the  managers,  to  exam- 
which  will  go  into  effect  in  1886;  to  prohibit  ^^  ~°hetank''               "^^  Committee  the 
the  sale  and  circulation  of  impure  and  corrmpt-  Eeouiring  fish- wardens  to  enforce  the  game  and 
mg  literature ;  to  regulate  the  attendance  of  gannin|^  laws  on  the  Sabbath, 
te^wihers  upon  teachers^  institutes ;  in  relation  Providing  for  the  taking  of  the  State  census. 
to  special  school  districts  and  powers  of  boards  Pw^if  ng  that  no  more  than  600  voters  shall  be  in 
Af  £^«««*5^«       Ti»«««    «-«   A1    -v^Ki;^  «^i^^i-  any  single  election  district ;  when  there  are  more,  the 
of  education.     There  are  41    pubhc  schools  district  must  be  divided. 

of  a  higher  grade  in  the  State,  employing 

43  male  and  60  female  teachers,  with  1,266  A  prohibitory  amendment  passed  the  Hoase, 

male  students  and  1,609  female  students;  also,  but  failed  in  the  Senate.    The  Legislature  of 

47  private  schools  or  academies,  fitting  youog  1886  will  consist  of  18  Republicans  and  8 

meo  for  college  courses,  under  99  male  teach-  Democrats  in  the  Senate,  and  81  Bepublicana 

era  and  61  female  teachers,  with  887  male  and  and  29  Democrats  in  the  House. 

154  female  students.    Of  these  are  the  nota-  FbumceBi  —  The  Legislature,  by  the  act  of 

ble  schools  expressly  for  boy*— St.  Paul's,  at  April  10,  1884,  and  the  act  of  April  18,  1884, 

Concord,  and  Phillips  Academy,  at  Exeter,  adopted  methods  by  which  increased  revenue 

They  have  24  libraries,  containing  21,604  vol-  has  been  secured  from  corporations,  which  will 

uDies.   forever  render  a  State  tax  unnecessary  under 

BfEWJISSET*  Slate  Gevement — ^Tlie  follow-  an  honest  and  economical  administration  of 
iog  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  public  affairs.  The  reports  of  the  Comptroller 
Loon  Abbett  (Democrat),  Governor ;  Henry  0.  and  Treasurer  present  in  detail  the  financial 
Kelsey,  Secretary  of  State ;  John  P.  Stockton,  condition  of  the  State  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
Attorney-General;  John  J.  Toffey,  Treasurer;  ing  Oct.  81,  1885.  During  that  year  the  State 
£.  J.  Anderson,  Comptroller ;  William  S.  Stry-  fund  received  from  sources  other  than  loans 
ker.  Adjutant -General;  Theodore  Runyon,  and  balances  on  hand,  $1,171,814.28. 
Chancellor ;  Abraham  V.  Van  Fleet  and  John  The  disbursements  for  State  account  during 
T.  Bird,  Vice-Chancellors ;  Mercer  Beasley,  the  same  period  other  than  the  payment  of 
Chief- Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court;  Associate  loans  amounted  to  $1,168,900.46. 
Justices:  William  J.  Magie,  David  A.  Depue,  The  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  State  ac- 
Jonathan  Dixon,  Manning  M.  Knapp,  Alfred  count  Oct.  81,  1885,  was  $81,266.46. 
Heed,  Edward  W.  Scudder,  Bennet  Vansyckel,  Railnad  Tuatien. — Under  the  act  of  April 
and  Joel  Parker;  Judges  of  Court  of  Errors:  10,  1884,  the  State  Board  of  Assessors  taxed 
John  Clement,  William  Paterson,  John  Mc-  ninety-six  railroad  and  canal  com[)anies  for 
Oregor,  Hendrick  H.  Brown,  Martin  Cole,  and  the  year  1885  for  State  purposes  the  sum  of 
Jonatlian  S.  Whitaker;  Robert  A.  Sheppard,  $964,821.60,  and  for  local  purposes  $877,486.- 
Commissioner  of  Railroad  Taxation ;  Edwin  O.  04,  making  a  total  of  $1,842,807.64.  The  rail- 
( bapman.  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc-  road  and  canal  companies  of  the  State  own 
tion;  Jamea  Bishop,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  one  fifth  of  all  the  real  and  personal  property 
Labor  Statistics ;  Ezra  M.  Hunt,  Secretary  of  in  the  State. 
the  State  Board  of  Health.  SliUig  Fisd. — The   Commissioners  of  the 

The  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  consists  Sinking  Fund  report  that  tiie  assets  of  the 

of  the  ChanceUor,  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  fund  amount  to  $908,628.04.    Of  this  amount 

Court,  and  the  lay  Judges  above-named.  $842,834.90  is  represented  by  the  real  estate 

Ugldatlft  SenkHk — The  Legislature  met  on  that  the  commissioners  have  been  obliged  to 

Jan.  13,  and  adjourned  at  the  close  of  ApriL  take  in  satisfaction  of  mortgnges  held  thereon. 

Among  the  acts  of  the  session  are  the  follow-  SdiMlSi — The  sum  of  $2,449,015.61  was  ex- 

^g:  pended  for  public  schools  during  the  fiscal  year 
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— an  increase  of  $85,189.61  over  the  amount 
expended  in  the  previous  year  by  the  Sute  and 
localities  for  this  porpose.  The  total  amount 
of  the 'district  ana  city  taxes  for  the  building 
and  repairing  of  school-hoases  was  $568,888.68, 
showing  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of 
$43,848.64.  The  school  property  of  the  State 
is  valued  at  $6,832,926,  showing  an  increase 
over  the  valuation  of  the  previous  year  of 
$482,119. 

The  number  of  children  between  five  and 
eighteen  years  of  age  is  366,317,  an  increase 
of  10,256  over  the  previous  year.  The  num- 
ber in  attendance  at  the  schools  during*  the 
school  year  was  222,317,  an  increase  of  5,625. 

School  tw  Deaf-MitM. — The  total  expenditures 
for  repairs  to  buildings,  furniture,  etc.,  amount 
to  $4,054.79,  and  for  maintenance  and  other 
expenses,  $26,048.31,  making  a  total  of  $30,- 
108.10.  The  number  in  attendance  in  the 
school  during  the  year  was  119,  of  whom  67 
were  males  and  52  females. 

miAm  Schael  for  Beys.— This  had  425  inmates 
daring  the  year  ending  Oct.  31,  1885.  The 
number  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  year  was 
269,  and  the  average  attendance  was  277*59,  a 
decrease  of  46  in  the  average  attendance.  The 
amount  of  money  received  from  the  State  was 
$46,494.04,  and  from  the  sale  of  farm  produce 
and  the  labor  of  the  inmates  $9,815.20,  making 
a  total  of  $59,686.61.  The  total  expenditures  of 
the  institution,  including  $4,456.67  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  granary,  was  $59,041.78. 

IidBrtrial  SchMl  for  eirta.— The  number  in  this 
institution  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  thirty- 
one,  an  increase  of  four.  The  cost  of  mainte- 
nance was  $5,968.94,  of  which  amount  $6,500 
was  pud  by  the  State,  the  balance  having  been 
received  from  the  sale  of  farm  products  and  the 
work  of  the  inmates,  who  during  the  year  made 
1,397  dozen  shirts  and  earned  $440.01. 

Mfiftatoini  lunie  Asyluu — At  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  there  were  826  inmates  in  this  insti- 
tution, an  increase  of  83.  The  private  patients 
number  153.  The  total  cost  of  maintenance 
during  the  past  fiscal  year  was  $203,771.96,  an 
increase  of  $9,834.37. 

AsyliM  at  ItNitmr— This  had  646  patients  un- 
der treatment  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The 
cost  of  maintenance  for  the  past  fiscal  year 
was  $155,454.50,  and  the  managers  had  in 
their  hands  at  the  dose  of  the  year  a  balance 
of  $24,866.45. 

HsUsuU  Giard.— The  National  Guard  has  284 
commissioned  officers  and  8,253  enlisted  men,  a 
total  of  3,537.  This  is  an  increase  of  5  officers 
and  199  men. 

KllMulaa  Ctmdflrtoi.— The  commissioners  re- 
port that  the  result  for  the  year  of  the  sales 
of  lands  in  fee,  and  the  principal  sums  named 
in  leases,  of  leases  heretofore  made  turned  into 
absolute  grants,  of  rental  on  leases  heretofore 
made,  and  of  interest  received,  is  the  sum  of 
$294,288.63.  The  total  amount  of  absolute 
grants  made  since  April  1,  1864,  is  $1,890,- 
670.71.     The  total  amount  of  the  principal 
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sums  of  leases  convertible  into  grants,  made 
during  the  same  period,  is  $1,234,341. 14,  luak- 
ing  together  the  sum  of  $3,124,911.85. 

igrinttiral  Csltege.  — The  Agricultural  Col- 
lege receives  annually  from  the  State  $9,960. 
This  sum  is  derived  from  a  fund  estabtiabed  in 
1863,  which  now  amounts  to  $116,000,  and  is 
invested  in  the  war  bonds  of  the  State. 

State  Priwi* — The  average  nnmber  of  con- 
victs during  the  past  year  was  863,  an  incraise 
of  48.  The  total  expenses  were  $134,651.8i, 
the  earnings  amounted  to  $57,541.85,  making 
the  cost  of  the  State  Prison  $77,109.99. 

Pi|Mlitl«. — A  State  census  was  taken  thifl 
year.  The  following  table  gives  the  population 
by  counties,  according  to  this  enumeration  and 
the  next  preceding  Federal  and  State  censos: 


COUNTIES. 


Atlantic. 

BeiveD 

Burangton 

Camden 

GapeMaj 

Comboriand 

KafitT 

Qloaoeater 

Hadson 

Hnnterdon 

Meroar .% 

Hlddleaez. 

Monmoath. .*. 

Morria 

Ocaan 

Paaaaio 

Salem 

Bomenet 

Boaaez 

Uaion 

Warren 


Total. 


ChambenlmTir ^^ 

TownofUnkm. 6^ 

Paasak M^ 

PhllUpsbaiT ^'^'^ 

AtkntioCI^ Tits 

Bahway  t9^ 

Town  of  HaniaoD (w"<M 

Bnzttngton 6,6'^ 

PertbAmter M" 

Oloooeatar  Oty t^J^ 

Salom   ^5'• 

LonffBrancli S)1'^ 

MonntHoUj W^ 


1885. 

1880. 

187& 

SS^KM 

18.704 

18^ 

a9,880 

86,786 

8S,5U 

STA-iS 

55,402 

filMSft 

7«.«!» 

62,942 

88^ 

1U,T44 

9,765 

ai90 

41,0tii 

87,687 

8S^ 

218,764 

189.929 

U\Sli 

27,008 

«k^886 

%i,i» 

240«842 

187,944 

168,000 

87,420 

88^70 

8;.4TS 

68,785 

I»,<^1 

49.M 

58.180 

Oi,2S6 

4a;iii 

82,824 

55.58$ 

tiLMO 

50,875 

50,dGl 

49.019 

15,586 

14,456 

18.707 

88.874 

6d,!J60 

KTiTi 

25,878 

24,579 

fiTOl 

27,425 

27,162 

J7,4» 

22,401 

28,539 

2i.UlO 

61,888 

bbjitl 

51J» 

87,787 

86,589 

87,888 

M7S,0e8 

1,131,116 

|lg019.418 

Hudson  County  has  oyer  one  third  of  the 
Irish  population  of  the  whole  State.  Hodson 
and  Essex  have  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  Ger- 
man population.  There  were  210,267  dwelliDg- 
houses  and  267,894  families. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  popula- 
tion of  every  municipality  in  the  State  having 
upward  of  6,000  inhabitants  in  1885 : 

Jersey  Oltj l.'«,618 

Newark 152.998 

Pateraon 68,278 

Camden 53,884 

Hoboken 87,721 

Trenton. 84.886 

EUxabeth 82.119 

New  Rranswick. ....  1 8.25? 

Orange 15.281 

Bayonne 18,0^ 

Bridfreton 10.065 

Platnfield 8,018 

MUlyllle 8.814 

Morriatown 8,760 

In  1880,  Jersey  City  had  120,722  inbsb- 
iUnts;  Newark,  186,608;  Paterson,  61,0Sl; 
Oamden,  41,659:  Hoboken,  80,999;  Trenton, 
29,910 ;  Elizabeth,  28,229. 

NEW  HEXiOO.  TBnilsfial  CitnmMit— Tbe 
following  .were  the  Territorial  officers  daring 
the  year :  Governor,  Lionel  A.  Sheldon,  snc- 
ceeded  by  Edmund  G.  Ross;  Secretary,  Samoel 
A.  Loach,  succeeded  by  George  W.  Lane ;  Aadi- 
tor,  Trinidad  Alarid;  Treasurer,  Antonio  OrtU 
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7  Salaza;  Attoraey-Glenenil,  William  Breeden.  other  raid  ooonrred,  in  the  mun  bj  the  same 

Sapreme  Court :  Ohief-Jastice,  Samuel  B.  Az-  bands,  in  which  several  persons  were  killed, 

tell,  succeeded  by  William  A.  Vincent,  who  with  a  further  destruction  of  property.    The 

was  followed  by  £.  Y.  Long;  Associate  Jus-  eastern  line  of  the  San  Oarlos  reservation  is 

tices,  Jose^  Bell  and  Stephen  F.  Wilson,  suo-  but  thirty  miles  from  the  west  line  of  New 

ceeded  by  W.  H.  Brinker  and  William  F.  Hen-  Mexico,  inside  of  which  lies  a  region  160  by 

dersoo.    William  B.  Fleming  was  also  for  a  200  miles  in  extent,  constituting  the  richest 

time  one  of  the  Associate  Justices.  mineral  and  grazing  district  in  the  southwest, 

Liid  Tttlcs. — On  this  subject  the  Governor  This  district  has  b^n  devastated  by  these  In- 

reports  as  follows :  dians  almost  yearly  for  many  years.     Large 

While  there  is  good  ground  for  suspicion  as  to  the  numbers  of  the  Territorial  militia  have  been 

saliioiency  of  a  considerable  portion  ofland  titles,  it  is  acting  m  conjunction  With  the  United  States 

yet  the  fad  that  the  title  to  much  the  larger  portion  troops  in  the  defense  of  the  settlements. 
otthe  lands  is  as  perfect  and  conclusive  m  ean  be        Bdwatlai.— The  kst  Legislature  enacted  a 

re5'rh:lk"?y  t^^LuX*^^;  pabUc-eoh«>ol  law  which,  though  imperfect  in 

been  handed  down  fiom  generation  to  generation,  and  Bome  essential  features,  is  a  step  m  advance. 

shoyrmg  a  regular  chain  of  title  by  transfer  and  oocu-  Public  schools  are  being  generally  established, 

paocy  tor  900  years.    The  only  possible  cloud  upon  and  the  public  attention  is  being  awakened  to 

UiU  class  of  titles  arises  from  the  ignorance  of  the  the  Importance  of  education.     According  to 

holders  ss  to  the  American  system  of  land  tenures,  ^.  ^  .^^!.^  ^#  au^  n^,«««;-„:^«^,  ^#  ♦i.^  n^«o«a 

which  leads  them  to  suppose  that  there  is  no  neces^  the  report  of  the  Oommissioner  of  the  Census 

&ity  for  s  public  record  for  their  holdings  or  a  formal  of  1886,  the  number  of  children  that  attended 

patent  from  the  Government.    There  ia  also  a  large  school  within  the  year  was  10,282,  while  for 

arui  of  good  lands  in  different  sections  of  the  Terri-  the  census  year  1880  the  number  was  4,756 ; 

.-^r-;:  "f^K^i^  1?  ^^  '^^^^  ^  °"«y  """l^o  ^   number  of  persons  who  can  not  read  is  now 

acres,  subject  to  homestead  and  pre-emption  entry,  "^^vn^     ^n    -^^oo/r'*  an  aX^  «"v». 

A  large  portion  of  these  Umds  an  £n  moufitain  valleys  42.091,  while  m  1880  it  was  62,9?4.  ^ 
idirly  watered  and  timbered,  and  are  the  finest  in  the        The  University  of  New  Mexico  has  about 

vorld  for  Uie  production  of  root-crops,  small. grains,  200  students  of  preparatory  and  lower  grades, 

aiid  fruits.    Tfie  only  reaUy  serious  emh^  and  an  industrial  department  for  Indians.   The 

O'UDection  with  our  land  titles  is  the  fact  that  many  „„;„^«„u„  „.„  ^,^I^a  a^«»  ^^^^  «».«  ^^a  ;. 

brire  tracts  ue  held  on  pretended  grants  ftT>m  the  ^^^J^^  was  opened  four  years  ago,  and  18 

Spuniah  and  Mexican  Governments,  while  many  more  noder  Frotestant  control. 
that  are  held  on  genuine  and  indisputable  titles  from        Iailritti8> — There  are  now  in  operation  in  the 

those  Governments  have  been  enormously  inagniiied  Territory  1,109  miles  of  raih'oad,  constructed 

b)  the  fraudulent  extension  of  their  exterior  Umit..  ^jthin  tiie  past  five  years.    The  extension  of 

Cmrtk* — All  but  one  of  the  counties  in  the  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  from  its  crossing  of 

southern  half  of  the  Territory  have  largely  in-  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F6  at  Albu- 

creased  in  population,  while  some  in  the  north-  querque  eastward  to  the  Texas  boundary,  200 

em  half  have  diminished.    The  increase  in  the  miles,  is  practically  assured  during  the  coming 

Territory  haa  been,  in  round  numbers,  as  shown  year. 

by  the  late  census,  14,000.    Of  this  the  south-.       Valiillei,  dCt^The  assessment  rolls  for  1886, 

era  counties  have  made  a  net  gain  of  11,600,  made  up  on  March  1,  show  $87,600,498  of  prop- 

and  the  northern  counties  2,400.  erty  assessed  for  taxation,  against  $28,422,889 

InrlgidiBr  In  large  portions  of  the  Territory  for  1884,  an  increase  of  $9,077,669.  This  prop- 
water  is  being  developed  by  boring  and  sink-  erty  consists  in  part  of  778,271  bead  of  cattle, 
ingweUsL  On  the  Jornada  del  Muerto,  a  re-  86,168  horses,  1,470,824  sheep,  and  44,619  other 
prion  90  by  40  miles,  hemmed  in  by  almost  im-  domestic  animals.  The  net  gain  in  farm  prod- 
passable  mountains,  known  as  the  *^  Journey  of  nets  since  the  census  of  1880  has  been  $1,000,- 
I>eath,'*  frx>m  the  fact  that  numbers  of  people  000,  and  the  value  of  manufactures  for  1886  is. 
aDd  animals  have  perished  from  thirst  in  at-  $8,600,000.  The  wool-clip  for  the  year  was 
tempting  to  traverse  it>  water  is  now  obtained  8,876,160  pounds. 

in  abundanoe  at  several  places,  at  depths  rang-        Uve-StMk. — ^In  1882  there  were  fewer  than 

ing  from  20  to  100  feet.    On  the  Staked  Plains  600,000  head  of  cattle  grazing  over  the  plains 

on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Territory,  and  and  along  the  valleys  of  the  Pecos,  the  Rio 

aifto  on  the  San  Agustfn  plains  in  the  west,  Grande,  the  Gilas,  the  Canadian,  and  the  Ci- 

aod  on  the  great  plain  about  the  city  of  Doming  marron.    The  subjoined  is  believed  to  be  a 

in  the  south,  a  large  number  of  wells  have  been  fair  estimate  of  the  number  and  value  of  the 

rank  and  an  abundance  of  water  developed.  stock  now  grazing  over  the  ranges  of  Kew 

ladlan  BiMkr— In  May  and  June  destructive  Mexico ; 
raids  into  the  Territory  were  made  by  renegade  claw^ 

bands  of  Apaohe  Indians,  located  on  the  White 


Mountain  or  San  Oarlos  Indian  reservation  in  Osttie.... 

Arizona.     During  that  raid,  it  is  believed,  fifty  |^^^  •  • 

ntizens  of  the  Territory  were  killed,  large  MqIm..'.' 

amounts  of  property  in  cattle,  horses,  and  im-  SS?**"*"" 

provementa  were  destroyed,  and  general  devel-  buitm.!! 
or>ment  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the 
Territory  was  stopped.    Early  in  October  an-        "^^^^ 


riitinMr« 


2,000,000 

8,121.119 

T6,T8i 

9.494 

T7,610 

11.516 

8,180 


6,808,(»4 


Vita*. 


$80,000,000  00 

8,298,174  00 

9,054,970  00 

842,704  00 

82,817  00 

45,150  00 

84,874  00 


|8^888,m  00 
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The  Territory  has  a  little  over  78,000,000 
acres  of  land ;  70,000,000  acres  are  adapted 
only  to  pasturage.  Fifteen  acres  on  an  aver- 
age will  pasture  an  animal.  On  this  basis 
there  is  grass  enough  for  four  and  two-third 
million  head  of  cattle. 

PniteitlUT.— The  Territorial  Penitentiary,  at 


Santa  F4,  was  completed  during  the  year,  sad 
was  immediately  opened  for  the  reception  of 
convicts. 

P^ilatiM* — A  census  was  taken  by  the  Ter- 
ritorial authorities  during  the  year.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  principal  results  bj 
counties : 


COUNTIES. 


Benu]lllo.. . 

Oolllut 

Dona  A&a. 

Grant 

Lincoln.... 

Mora 

Bio  Arriba . 
SanMUniel. 
Banta  F6,.. 

Sierra. 

BOOORO  .... 

Taoa 

Yalenda. . . 


Total 1   108,1(16 


BOEH  nr  TBB  VMIRD 

wtAtm. 

rOBBMIll-BOUi. 

InVmr 

OllMrBtetM 

ToliL 

iBOld 

OtiMT 

TotaL 

MttiDO. 

•Bd  TwiflorlM. 

lUxko. 

•oatriM. 

1T,076 

2,999 

19,868 

46 

648 

688 

2,719 

8,198 

4,910 

11 

747 

758 

4,146 

1.164 

6,810 

8,896 

215 

8.611 

1,71T 

8,911 

4,998 

1,481 

1,088 

um 

S,0S6 

2,489 

4,518 

90 

289 

269 

9,828 

489 

9,S19 

8 

195 

206 

10,900 

969 

11,660 

29 

178 

196 

ia,168 

2,681 

80,689 

91 

•^ 

746 

8,«M 

i;ii4 

9,978 

60 

418 

4n 

1,««S 

868 

2,181 

64 

268 

807 

1       7,623 

8,601 

11,228 

109 

990 

1,069 

i       9,fi67 

149 

9,709 

6 

60 

66 

1       8,1^ 

907 

9,876 
128,616 

29 

106 

184 

;    102,106 

91,418 

4,274 

6,740 

10,014 

Titel 


9(Mm 

7^1 

i;m 

4,777 
10,016 
11,764 
91,48& 
16,496 

1498 
12,116 

9,n5 

9,049 


188^ 


The  total  includes  127,957  whites,  4,660  In- 
dians, 577  blacks,  and  886  Chinese.  Of  the 
Indians,  8,540  are  in  Bernalillo  Oonnty,  494  in 
Taos,  852  in  Santa  F6,  and  145  in  Rio  Arriba. 
Of  the  Chinese,  250  are  in  Grant  Oounty.  Pop- 
ulation in  1885,  188,580;  in  1880,  119,566. 
The  population  of  the  principal  towns  was  aS 
follows:  Santa  F6,  5,970;  Las  Vegas,  5,089; 
Socorro,*  4,047;  Albuquerque,*  8,000;  Ar- 
mijo  (old  Albuquerque),  1,870;  Las  Oruces, 
2,100;  Silver  City,*  1,914;  Raton,  1,097; 
Springer,  1,088;  Deming,  1,000;  Anton  Chi- 
co,  1,806;  Belen,  929;  Taos,  1,287;  Berna- 
lillo, 1,520;  Tierra  Amarilla,  about  1,100. 

HEW  YORK  (STATE).  MMCIi«6ltheLegl8litn«. 
— ^The  annual  session  of  the  Legislature  began 
on  the  6th  of  January.  There  was  a  warm 
contest  for  the  Republican  candidacy  for 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  the  leading  aspir- 
ants being  George  Z.  Erwin,  of  St  Lawrence 
County,  and  Walter  S.  HubbeD,  of  Monroe. 
This  was  somewhat  complicated  with  the  con- 
test for  the  nomination  for  United  States  Sena- 
tor, the  supporters  of  Erwin  making  common 
cause  with  those  of  Levi  P.  Morton.  Mr.  Er- 
win was  nominated  by  the  Republican  cau- 
cus and  was  chosen  Speaker.  Other  candi- 
dates for  the  Senate  nomination  were  Frank 
Hiscook,  Leslie  W.  Russell,  and  William  M. 
Evaris,  but  before  the  caucus  was  held  the 
first  two  withdrew,  and  the  opposition  to  Mor- 
ton was  concentrated  in  support  of  Evarts, 
who,  on  Jan.  19,  received  the  caucus  nomi- 
nation by  a  vote  of  61  to  28  for  Morton,  and  8 
for  ChauDcey  M.  Depew.  At  the  election  of 
Senator  on  the  21st,  Mr.  Evarts  received  19 
▼otes  in  the  Senate  and  78  in  the  Assembly ; 
and  Edward  Cooper,  the  Democratic  candi- 
date, received  18  in  the  Senate  and  52  in  the 
Assembly. 

FreedoM  of  Warghtp.— On  the  first  day  of  the 

•  laoorporated. 


session  a  bill  was  introduced  in  both  hotuci 
**  to  provide  for  the  better  security  of  the  freo* 
dom  of  religions  worship  in  certain  instiu- 
tions.^'  Its  chief  purpose  was  to  secure  to 
Roman  Catholic  pnests  not  only  the  privilege 
of  vitiiting  and  ministering  to  inmaitefl  of  insti- 
tutions for  various  classes  of  delinquents  and 
unfortunates,  but  that  of  conducting  worship 
therein  in  accordance  with  the  forms  and  cere- 
monies of  their  Church.  It  caused  much  dis- 
cussion both  in  and  out  of  the  Legislature,  ani! 
was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  managers  of 
the  Society  for  tlie  Reformation  of  Juvenile 
Delinquents,  who  had  charge  of  the  New  York 
House  of  Refuge.  It  finally  passed  tiie  Senate, 
with  some  amendments,  on  the  Ist  of  April,  bj 
a  vote  of  18  to  10,  six  Republicans  yoting  in 
the  afiSrmative  and  one  Democrat  in  the  ne^- 
tive.  Final  consideration  of  the  subject  in  the 
Assembly  was  delayed  from  time  to  time,  and 
no  vote  had  been  reached  on  the  passsge  ot 
the  bOl  when  the  day  of  adjournment  arrived 
Hie  CcMS. — The  Constitution  of  the  State 
requires  an  ^*  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants '' 
to  be  made,  under  the  direction  of  the  Legis- 
lature, in  the  middle  of  each  decade,  to  serve 
as  the  basis  of  apportioning  representatioo. 
In  pursuance  of  this  requirement  a  general  lav 
was  enacted  in  1855  placing  the  work  in  charge 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  was  anthorixed 
to  appoint  the  necessary  enumerators,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  collection  of  various  industrial 
statistics  at  the  same  time.  Under  this,  with 
certain  special  provisions  in  each  case  when 
the  necessary  appropriations  were  made,  three 
State  censuses  had  been  taken.  Near  the  be> 
ginning  of  this  session  Gov.  Hill  submitted  a 
special  message  recommending  that  the  census 
of  1885  be  confined  strictly  to  an  enumeration 
of  inhabitants,  and  that  the  enumerators  id 
the  several  counties  be  appointed  by  tbe 
county  clerks  under  the  rolea  of  the  Ci^il- 
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Service  Oommiasion  and  on  competitive  exam-  crease  of  the  aggregate  share  capital  from  be- 
inAtions.  A  warm  oontroreraj  between  the  tween  $15,000,000  and  $16,000,000  to  $89,- 
Governor  and  his  supporters  in  the  Legislature  000,000,  without  any  new  investment,  led  to 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  formation  of  a  protective  organization  un- 
tlie  Republican  majority  in  the  Legislature  on  der  the  name  of  the  Gas-Consumers'  Associa- 
the  other,  sprang  up  on  the  subject  of  the  cen-  tion,  and  a  demand  for  legislation  regulating 
8US  to  be  provided  for  and  the  manner  of  ap-  the  business  and  limiting  the  prices  and  profits 
pointing  enumerators.  A  bill  appropriating  of  the  Consolidated  Company.  In  response  to 
$40,000,  and  providing  for  taking  the  census  in  this,  a  special  committee  of  the  Senate  was  ap- 
the  customary  way,  was  passed,  after  consider-  pointed  to  investigate  the  matter.  After  con- 
able  delay,  and  vetoed  by  the  Governor.  His  ducting  its  inquiry  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
avowed  objections  were  that  sach  a  census  waa  the  committee  made  a  report,  March  SO,  in 
not  authorized  by  the  Constitution,  was  not  which  it  recommended  the  following  reme- 
necessary  or  desirable,  and  would  be  too  costly,  diss : 

When  the  Legislature  adjourned  no  agreement       The  eetablij^bment  of  a  Boaid  of  Lightiug  Commis- 

had  been  reached  on  the  census  question,  and  sionen  tor  the  City  of  New  York, 
no  new  bUl  had  been  passed.    Tbe  Governor       Authontv  to  bujOi  board.to  aBoertain  and  owtify  the 

imm«liately  called  an  eLa  sessipn  exclusively  SSS^T^r^I  Sl^ta^o^^oWSKTo  ^^ 

tor  the  consideration  or  this  subject.     Ine  bill  oent  on  that  amount,  and  the  credit  of  fiirther  net 

formerly  vetoed,  with  only  slight  modifica-  eaminffs  to  stockholders  and  oonsumera. 
tions,  was  again  passed  and  submitted  to  the       Authority  to  such  board  to  aupervise  the  oondnot  of 

Governor,  who  again  vetoed  it.  «V<^  comwiniea,  and  receive  and  mveatigate  com- 

«r        »  ■fcT™        ^Z^^^x*    1    •    Av  •  plaintB  made  by  conaumera. 

Sligin  Falli  iMemtloi.— Early  m  the  session  *^  ^  reduction  of  the  price  of  gas  to  11.60  per  thousand 

the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Niag-  feet,  irith  power  in  such  board  to  further  reduce  the 

an  Reservation   was   submitted.    The  lands  price  aa  theur  droumstances  may  warrant, 
secured  comprised  Goat,   Bath,   Bird,   Luna,       Annual  reporta  of  the  earnmrn,  di8burBement|s  gas 

m..»;«    -«^    Tk-«*   a;<ilk..  i^^^a^    J«^    ♦k«  manufactured,  sold,  and  such  other  facts  aa  will  give 

Chapin,  and  Three  Sisters  Islands,  and  the  pubUdty  to  the  transactions  of  such  companies.    ^ 

small  islands  adjacent;  the  bed  of  the  nver  "  prohibition  against  a  ftirther  increase  of  capital 

between  the  islands  and  the  shore  on  the  Amer-  stock,  and  limitation  upon  the  power  to  iesue  bonda  or 

ican  nde,  and  between  Goat  Island  and  the  mortgages.        ^    ,    «  ^  ^  .,1     .     . 

Canadian  boundary ;  a  strip  of  land  along  the       ^  *»«/  "^^.  ""^  *^*,  P^JS^,  ^1i.?!S^iJ!f 

brink  of  the  river^f^om  Po^rt  Day  to  Pr<lpect  ^T^S^A^eT''''  "^"^  ''"^^  ""''  "^^ 
Fark,  the  cliff  and  debris  slope,  and  the  land       Prohibition  against  the  Uvingofmahis  in  the  streets 

at  the  foot  of  the  fall.    The  general  limit  of  by  companies  other  than  ttioee  entitled  to  do  ao,  with- 

tbe  reservation  is  the  natural  ridge  following  out  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Lighting  Commiaeion- 

the  bend  of  the  river,  from  100  to  200  feet  «"  "^^  ^^  LegisUture. 

from  the  shore,  and  it  includes  all  the  points  A  bill  embodying  these  recommendations 
from  which  tbe  falls  are  visible  on  the  Ameri-  was  submitted.  It  promptly  passed  the  Sen- 
can  side.  The  appraisals  of  the  property  taken  ate  by  a  vote  of  29  to  1,  and  on  the  26th 
amoanted  in  the  aggregate  to  $1,488,429.50,  of  April  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading  in  the 
and  all  the  awards  bad  been  made  to  former  Assembly  by  a  vote  of  106  to  1.  On  the  fol- 
owners,  and  confirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  lowiug  day  a  sudden  opposition  developed, 
A  bill  for  the  appropriation  of  this  amount  to  which  was  very  generally  credited  to  the  activ- 
complete  the  acquisition  was  introduced  in  both  ity  of  the  agents  of  the  Consolidated  Gas  Com- 
houses.  This  was  modified  so  as  to  authorize  pany  in  the  lobby,  and  charges  of  a  corrupt  use 
tbe  rainng  of  $1,000,000  of  the  amount  by  the  of  money  were  freely  made.  After  a  warm  par- 
issue  of  4  per  cent  bonds,  to  be  paid  in  ten  liamentary  contest  the  bill  was  defeated  on  the 
equal  annual  installments,  and  in  that  form  was  80th  of  Aprils  the  vote  on  final  passage  being 
passed  after  much  discussion.  A  supplement-  yeas  52  and  nays  64.  Another  bill,  more  mod- 
ary  bill  gives  tbe  commissioners  who  had  se-  erate  in  its  provisions,  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
lected  the  lands,  and  their  successors,  the  an-  ate,  but  failed  in  the  Assembly.  A  third,  still 
tbority  to  complete  and  manage  the  park,  and  more  moderate,  was  ciirried  through  the  As- 
provides  for  the  appointment  •  of  a  superin-  sembly  on  the  12th  of  May  by  a  sudden  and 
teDdent.  The  formed  transfer  of  the  reserva-  energetic  effort  of  the  advocates  of  legislation 
tion  to  the  State  was  made  on  the  16th  of  July,  on  the  subject,  but  was  on  the  same  day  recalled 
with  appropriate  ceremonies.  Ordinances  for  from  the  Senate,  reconsidered,  and  killed.  The 
its  regulation  were  subsequently  adopted  by  Consumers'  Association,  at  a  public  meeting 
tbe  commissioners,  and  Thomas  V.  Welch  was  in  New  York,  declared  that  the  circumstances 
appointed  superintendent.  The  commission-  under  which  legislation  was  defeated  were  ^^a 
er^ofthe  reservation  are  William  Dorsheimer,  disgrace  to  the  Legislature  of  this  State  and 
Andrew  H.  Green,  and  J.  Hampden  Robh,  of  to  managers  of  gas  companies,  who  pretend 
New  York;  Sherman  8.  Rogers,  of  Buffalo;  to  be  respectable  men  and  good  citizens,''  and 
and  Martin  B.  Anderson,  of  Rochester.  resolved  to  continue  its  efforts. 

€as€sKpatas. — The  consolidation  of  six  gas-       AdlreadaekFoRstk — ^The  Forestry  Commission, 

liirhting  companies  in  the  city  of  New  York  appointed  in  1884  to  consider  and  report  on 

into  one,  in  the  latter  part  of  1884,  with  an  in-  the  subject  of  the  preservation  of  the  forests 
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in  the  Adirondack  region  and  elsewhere,  snb*  Hnldpil  Atalitatntl««— A  large  nnmber  of 
mitted  its  report,  giving  detailed  information  measorea  were  oonsidered  which  afFeoted  the 
regarding  the  wild  lands  owned  hy  the  State  administration  of  affairs  in  cities,  espedallj  in 
and  those  which  it  was  considered  expedient  the  city  of  New  York,  but  none  of  importance 
to  acquire,  and  recommending  a  namber  of  became  laws.  In  conaeqoence  of  the  limit a- 
measures  intended  to  secure  the  acquisition  tion  upon  the  indebtedness  of  the  latter  city 
and  protection  of  forest  lands  about  the  sources  effected  by  amendment  of  the  State  ConstitQ- 
of  important  streams.  The  subject  occupied  tion,  an  attempt  was  made  to  modify  the  law 
much  time  during  the  session,  but  the  proposed  in  rela^don  to  lands  for  new  parka;  but  thia 
legislation  was  greatly  modified.  A  bill  was  was  defeated.  It  was  also  proposed  to  chan^ 
finally  passed  and  approved,  which  provided  the  management  of  the  Dock  Department  and 
for  a  Forestry  Commission  of  three  members,  make  it  dependent  on  municipal  appropria- 
appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  consent  tions  for  support ;  but  this  failed.  A  proposi- 
of  the  Senate,  who  were  to  serve  without  com-  tion  to  change  the  time  of  the  municipal  elee- 
pensation^  but  to  have  their  reasonable  ex-  tion  in  New  York  to  April  was  defeated  in  the 
penses  paid.  They  were  empowered  to  appoint  Senate.  Other  reform  measures  met  the  saioe 
a  forest  warden,  inspectors,  and  other  agents,  fate.  A  bill  changing  the  management  of  the 
and  fix  their  compensation.  The  commission  East  River  Bridge,  and  providing  for  an  exten- 
has  custody  of  tne  forest  preserves  of  the  sion  of  the  approaches,  waa  vetoed  by  the 
State,  consisting  of  lands  owned  or  to  be  ao-  Governor,  aa  were  bills  providing  that  the  Ke- 
({uired  in  the  counties  of  Clinton,  Essex,  Frank-  gister  and  County  Clerk  of  Emgs  County  ahoold 
lin,  Fulton,  Hamilton,  Herkimer,  Lewis,  Sar-  receive  salaries  lor  their  services  and  accour.t 
atoga,  St.  Lawrence,  Warren,  Washington,  to  the  public  for  the  fees  collected.  The  mo^t 
Greene,  Ulster,  Delaware,  and  Sullivan.  It  is  important  bills  affecting  cities  which  actoalir 
to  make  regulations  and  enforce  them  for  the  became  laws  were  one  modifying  the  Buildioe 
protection  and  renewal  of  forests.  Provision  Act  for  the  city  of  New  York,  one  limiting  tlie 
IS  made  for  preventing  unlawful  trespass  and  height  of  buildings  occupied  for  residences  to 
the  destruction  of  forest-growth,  for  punish-  80  feet,  one  providing  for  the  repavement  of 
ment  of  violators  of  the  law,  and  for  adding  to  Fifth  Avenue,  one  providing  for  a  commiasion 
the  domain,  etc.  to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  the  law  in  re- 
PriB0B  Labor*— By  a  bill  passed  in  1884  the  gard  to  placing  telegraph  and  other  electric 
employment  of  convicts  in  the  State  Prisons  wires  underground,  and  one  providing  for  a 
by  contract  was  prohibited  on  the  expiration  commission  to  constnict  a  bridge  aeroas  the 
of  the  contracts  then  in  existence.  Only  em-  Harlem  river  at  180th  Street, 
ploymenton  public  account  was  then  author-  WseeDaietM  Vnntitat^*  —  An  attempt  wss 
ized  by  existing  law,  and  this  could  only  be  made  to  modify  the  civil-service  law,  ao  as  to 
'carried  on  by  means  of  a  considerable  invest-  exempt  veteran  soldiers  and  siulors  from  com- 
ment of  capital,  which  was  not  provided  for.  petitive  examinations.  A  bill  for  this  pnrDOr« 
By  the  expiration  or  abandonment  of  con-  was  passed  in  the  Assembly,  by  a  vote  of  84 
tracts,  there  were  before  the  end  of  February  to  24,  but  was  finally  defeated  in  the  Senate^ 
950  prisoners  at  Auburn  and  Clinton  Prisons  many  of  the  veterana  having  protested  against 
thrown  out  of  employment  By  the  use  of  it.  The  dvil  code  prepared  by  Mr.  David 
unexpended  balances  for  maintenance,  a  part  Dudley  Field,  and  intended  to  put  in-coropBct 
of  these  were  kept  at  work  manufacturing  and  consistent  form  all  the  proviaiona  of  the 
boots  and  shoes  at  Auburn  and  clothing  at  common  and  statute  law  relatmg  to  oivil  rights 
Clinton  on  State  account.  The  Superintend-  and  obligations,  occupied  much  attentioD  in 
ent  of  Prisons,  in  reply  to  a  request  for  in-  both  houses,  but  was  not  adopted.  A  number 
formation  from  the  Senate,  said  that  an  ap-  of  important  bills  were  submitted  by  the  Rail* 
propriation  of  $730,000  would  be  required  for  road  Commiaaoners,  but  none  of  them  reoeived 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  80  if  the  convicts  attention.  A  bill  waa  passed,  on  the  reoom- 
were  to  be  kept  employed  on  State  account,  mendation  of  the  State  Comptroller,  ao  modify- 
and  $1,180,000  for  the  year  following.  When  ing  the  corporaticm  tax  law  as  to  make  the  tax 
all  the  contracts  had  expired,  he  said,  it  would  apply  only.to  that  portion  of  the  capital  of  a 
require  an  appropriation  of  $2,500,000  to  keep  corporation  which  is  employed  within  the 
the  prisoners  at  work.  This  would  be  needed  State,  instead  of  its  entire  capital  stock.  This 
at  the  outset  for  the  purchase  of  plant,  ma-  was  made  to  apply  to  taxes  already  due.  pro- 
ohinery,  and  materials,  and  the  cost  of  man-  vided  there  had  been  no  litigation  for  their  r«> 
agement.  An  appropriation  of  $500,000  was  covery,  with  adjudication  in  lavor  of  the  State, 
made  to  continue  the  work  at  Auburn  and  and  provided,  further,  that  they  were  paid  be- 
Clinton  for  the  current  year,  and  then  efforts  fore  August  1,  1885.  The  appropriation  for 
were  made  to  authorize  a  different  plan  of  em-  the  continuance  of  work  on  the  new  Capitol 
ployment.  It  proved  to  be  impossible  to  come  was  the  subject  of  some  oontontion,  eapeeiallj 
to  any  agreement  on  the' subject,  and  nothing  in  the  Senate.  Finally,  $760,000  waa  appro- 
was  accomplished  toward  the  settlement  of  priated,  to  be  expended  under  the  direotlon  of 
the  question.  No  further  appropriation  waa  an  advisory  coromission,  oonaiating  of  the  Got- 
aaade  for  the  existing  system.  emor,  the  Attorney-General,  the  Preaident  of 
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the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  Assemhly.  and  William  V.  Yan  Rensselaer,  of  Seneoa,  for 
PronsioQ  was  also  made  for  the  remoral  of  btate  Engineer  and  Sorveyor. 
farnaoes  and  boilers  from  the  basement  of  the  The  most  prominent  of  the  candidates  for  the 
Capitol,  and  the  oonstmotion  of  a  boiler^hoase  nomination  for  Governor  in  the  Democratic 
oa  laQd  to  be  acquired  for  the  purpose.  For  Oonvention  was  Gov.  David  B.  Hill,  who  had 
this  $175,000  was  appropriated  in  a  separate  been  credited  with  active  efforts  to  secure  dele- 
bill.  This  arrangement  waa  carried  out  during  gates  pledged  to  his  support,  and  who  was 
the  year.  The  regular  session  ended  on  the  most  zealously  urged  by  that  portion  of  the 
15tb  of  May.  On  the  last  day  two  investigat-  party  which  waa  least  in  sympathy  with  civ- 
ing  committees  were  appointed  in  the  Senate  il- service  reform.  His  opponents  were  re- 
to  prosecute  inquiries  during  the  recess.  One  garded  as  in  a  special  sense  friends  and  sup* 
ot  these  was  to  examine  into  the  circumstances  porters  of  the  President's  policy,  and  they 
of  the  consolidation  of  the  gas  companies  of  agreed  upon  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  of  New  York, 
New  York  city,  and  the  other  to  investigate  as  their  candidate  for  the  nomination.  Hill 
the  administration  of  the  various  departments  was  nominated  on  the  first  ballot,  receiving 
of  the  municipal  government.  A  minority  of  888  votes  out  of  880,  only  88  being  cast  for 
the  acts  of  the  session  remained  unsigned  in  Hewitt,  8  for  Gen.  Henry  W.  Blocum,  and  1 
the  Governor's  hands,  having  reached  their  for  Roswell  P.  Flower.  The  ticket  was  com- 
tioal  passage  in  the  last  ten  days.  Amang  the  pleted  on  the  second  day  of  the  convention, 
iiaportant  measures  subsequently  approved  was  Roswell  P.  Flower  being  nominated  for  Lieu- 
one  imposing  a  tax  of  five  per  cent,  on  collateral  tenant-Governor ;  Frederick  Cook,  of  Monroe 
iaheritanoes,  and  among  those  vetoed  and  not  County,  for  Secretary  of  State ;  Alfred  0. 
already  mentioned  was  one  to  improve  the  Ohapin,  of  Kings,  for  OomptroUer ;  Lawrence 
operation  of  the  Sinking  Fund  of  New  York  J.  Fitzgerald,  of  Oortland,  for  Treasurer ;  Denis 
city.  Among  the  items  of  appropriation  bills  O'Brien,  of  Jefferson,  tor  Attorney-General ; 
vetodd  were  those  for  continumg  the  Adiron-  and  Elnathan  Sweet,  of  Albany,  for  State  £n- 
dack  and  State  surveys,  and  for  the  general  gineer  and  Surveyor. 

work  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  On  the  day  after  the  convention,  Mr.  Flower 

PtIlttcaL — At  a  meeting  held  at  Saratoga  on  sent  a  letter  to  its  presiding  officer  declining  to 

Aog.  18,  the  Democratic  State  Committee  de-  be  the  candidate  for  Lieutenant-Gk)vemor,  as- 

ciddd  to  have  the  State  Convention  of  the  signing  no  reason  except  that  the  position  was 

party  held  at  that  place  on  Sept.  24.    The  Re-  one  for  which  he  had  ^^  no  inclination,*'  and 

pubUoan  State  Oommittae  met  at  Saratoga  one  his  nomination  waa  not  '*  necessary  to  the  suc- 

week  hiter,  and  decided  to  have  the  convention  cess  of  the  ticket.'*    The  vacancy  was  filled  by 

of  that  party  held  at  the  same  place  Sept.  22.  the  State  Committee  with  the  name  of  Gen. 

The  representation  in  the  convention,  which  Edward  F.  Jones,  of  Binghamton. 

had  formerly  been  one  delegate  for  each  Assam-  A  Prohibition  Convention  was  held  at  Syra- 

bij  district,  and  one  additional  for  every  1,500  cune  on  the  9th  of  September,  which  nomi- 

Totes,  or  fraction  thereof  exceeding  750,  cast  nated  the  following  ticset :  For  Governor,  H. 

for  the  last  Republican  candidate  for  President,  Clay  Bascom,  of  Troy ;  Lieutenant-GK)vemor, 

wa9  increased  to  one  for  each  district,  and  one  W.  Jennings  Demorest,  of  New  York ;  Secre- 

ariditional  for  each  1,000  votes,  or  fraction  tary  of  State,  Edward  Evans,  of  Tonawanda; 

thereof  exceeding  500,  cast  for  the  last  Presi-  Comptroller,  Frederick  Sheldon,  of  Homells- 

dential  candidate.    The  Republican  Convention  ville;  Treasurer,  Hiram  Yandenburg,  of  Ful- 

coQsisted  of  694  delegates,  an  increase  of  197  ton  County;   Attorney  -  General,  W.  Martin 

over  that  of  1884.    On  the  first  ballot  for  can-  Jones,  of  Rochester;  State  Engineer  and  Sur- 

didate  for  Governor,  Gen.  Joseph  B.  Carr  re-  veyor,  George  A.  Dudley,  of  Ellenville.     A 

ceived  805  votes,  James  D.  Warren  187,  Ira  Greenback  ticket  was  also  put  in  the  field,  the 

Davenport  105,  L.  P.  Morton  42,  and  the  re-  candidate  for  Governor  being  George  O.  Jones, 

rnainder  were  divided  between  several  candi-  of  New  York. 

daces.  On  the  second  day  of  the  convention  The  National  Committee  of  the  "Independ- 
Mr.  Davenport  was  nominated,  receiving  847  ents "  issued  an  address  ^*  to  the  Independent 
votes  out  of  a  total  of  698,  Carr  receiving  214,  voters  of  New  York  State,''  urging  the  defeat 
Warren  194^  Cornelius  N.  Bliss  118,  and  the  of  Gov.  Hill  And  the  election  of  Davenport,  as 
remainder  being  divided  between  six  oandi-  the  best  means  of  sustaining  the  national  Ad- 
dates.  The  nomination  was  made  unanimous  ministration  and  the  cause  of  civil-service  re- 
by  acclamation  before  the  result  of  the  ballot  form. 

was  declared,  several  delegations  having  pre-  At  the  election,  on  Nov.  8,  the  Democratic 

vioaalychsoiged  their  vote  to  Davenport.    Gen.  candidates  were  chosen.    The  total  vote  tbr 

Ciirr  waa  nominated  for  Lieutenant-Governor  Governor  was  1,026,239,   of  which  Hill  re- 

witbout  opposition,  and  the  ticket  was  com-  ceived  601,465,   Davenport  490,831,   Bascom 

pleted  with  Anson  8.  Wood,  of  Wayne  County,  80,867,  and  Jones  2,150.    There  were  1,446 

for  Secretary  of  State;  James  W.  Wadsworth,  defective  and  scattering  ballots.    Hill's  plu- 

of  Livingston,  for  Comptroller;  Charles  F.  Ul-  rality  over  Davenport  was  11,184.    The  plu- 

ri^h,  of  New  York,  for  Treasurer;  £dward  B.  rality  of  Jones  over  Carr  for  Lieutenant-Gov- 

Ibomaa^  of  Ohenango,  for  Attorney-General;  ernor  waa  8,156,  and  that  of  Cook  over  Wood 
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for  Secretary  of  State,  14,608.    Jadges  of  the  267.98.     The  balance  in  the  State  treasarr 
Supreme  Court  were  chosen  in  the  first  five  was  $2,711,144.21,  which  represented  not  the 
judicial  districts,  there  being  practicaU  j  no  op-  avaihible  cash  bat  the  condition  of  the  gen- 
position  to  the  re-election  of  Jadges  Barrett,  eral  fnnd,  assuming  all  valid  appropriations  to 
Democrat,  in  the  first ;  Barnard,  Democrat,  in  have  been  liquidated  and  all  collections  made, 
the  second;  Ingalls,  Democrat,  in  the  third;  For  the  fiscal  year  the  direct  school-tax  prc»- 
and  Hardin,  Republican,  in  the  fifth.    In  the  duced  $8,180,898.90,  and  the  total  expenditures 
fourth  there  was  a  contest,  but  Judge  Joseph  of  the  State  for  educational  purposes  amotmt- 
F.  Potter,  Republican,  was  elected  over  Hand,  ed  to  $8,622,987.02.     Both  State  and  locid 
Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  52,886  to  87,440.    A  expenditures  for   the  maintenance  of  public 
member  of  Congress  was  chosen  in  the  Eighth  schools  amounted  to  $18,466,867.97. 
District  to  succeed  S.  S.  Cox,  who  had  been        PrisMB. — ^The  number  of  inmates  in  the  three 
appointed  Minister  to  Turkey.    The  candidates  prisons  of  the  State,  on  the  80th  of  Septembtr, 
were  both  Democrats,  and  Timothy  J.  Camp-  was  2,961 — at  Auburn,  876;  at  Clinton,  544; 
bell  was  elected,  receiving  11,981  votes  to  11,-  and  at  Sing  Sing,  1,541.    The  cost  of  care  and 
044  for  Mr.  Galvin,  his  opponent.    The  Legis-  maintenance  for  the  year  preceding  was  $373.- 
lature  chosen  at  the  same  election  consisted  of  222.58,  which  was  exceeded  by  the  earuines 
20  Republicans  and  12  Democrats  in  the  Sen-  by  $8,441.44.    At  Sing  Sing,  where  the  con- 
ate,  and  78  Republicans  and  60  Democrats  in  tract  system  of  employing  convicts  remained 
the  Assembly.    This  was  a  gain  of  one  in  the  in  force,  the  earnings  were  $285,781.54  and 
Senate  and  five  in  the  Assembly  for  the  Re-  the  expenditures  $162,729.28,  showing  a  sur- 
publicans.  plus  of  $78,002.81.    At  Aubam,  where  ibe 
HaABCcs. — The  State  debt  on  Sept.  80  waa  average  number  of  inmates  for  the  year  w&s 
$9,889,160,  including  $1,000,000  bonds  issued  884,  of  whom  285  were  still  employed  under 
for  the  purchase  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Reserva-  contracts    and  74  on  State   account  in  tht 
tion,  payable  in  annual  installments  of  $100,-  manufacture  of  boota  and  shoes,  the  earning 
000,  and  excluding  the  Indian  annuity  fund,  were  $76,166.08  and  the  expenditures  $112,- 
amounting  to  $122,694.87.  The  remaining  $8,-  181.58,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  $85,966.45.    At 
889,160  is  the  remnant  of  the  canal  debt,  the  Clinton,  where  for  moat  of  the  year  tiie  in- 
last  of  which  matures  in  1898.  The  canal  sink-  mates  were  employed  on  State  account  in  tbe 
ingfund  amounted  to  $4,668,188.61,  an  increase  manufacture  of  clothing^  the  earnings  were 
of  $600,851.76  in  the  year  preceding.    This  $64,766.85  and  the  expense  of  care  and  main- 
leaves  the  total  debt  unprovided  for,  $4,798,-  tenance  $98,861.77,  leaving  a  deficiency  of 
666.26.    The  rate  of  taxation  for  the  fiscal  $88,595.42. 

year  1885-'86  is  2-96  miDs  on  the  dollar,  the  Baflntdf.— There  was  no  material  inor«afi^  in 
total  valuation  of  taxable  property  being  $8,-  the  mileage  of  railroads  for  the  year.  TV L tie 
094,781,457.  This  will  yield  $9,160,405.11,  to  there  waa  a  substantial  increase  in  the  volume 
be  devoted — $8,094,781.46  to  school  purposes,  of  trafiSc,  there  waa  a  considerable  diminutii^n 
$1,702,102.80  to  maintenance  of  canals  and  of  earnings.  The  number  of  passengers  car- 
canal  debt,  and  $4,868,571.85  to  general  par-  ried  one  mile  waa  1,884,580,425,  against  1,737,- 
poses.  The  receipts  from  the  tax  on  corpora-  108,087  in  1884,  an  increase  of  5*61  per  cent. : 
tions  for  1885  was  $1,678,879.09,  of  which  tons  of  ft-eight  carried  one  mile,  9,902,68d,21?^>, 
$1,082,466.70  was  derived  from  transportation  against  9,826,068,865  in  1884,  an  increaFe  of 
companies,  $288,871.79  from  insurance  compa-  6*18  per  cent.  The  gross  earnings  were  $11K- 
nies,  $125,889.54  from  telegraph  and  telephone  682,961.47  in  1885,  and  $120,227,871.72  in 
companies,  $244,626.85  from  gas,  mining,  and  1884;  operating  expensea,  1886,  $77,175,826.01. 
miscellaneous  companies,  and  $82,574.71  from  in  1884  $88,240,858.86;  net  eamlnga,  18s5. 
foreign  banks  and  bankers.  There  still  remains  $84,457,185.46,  in  1884  $86,987,018.86.  The 
due  of  the  unpaid  tax  of  the  Western  Union  aggregate  of  capital  stock  and  debt  for  all  xh^ 
Telegraph  Company  for  1880  about  $182,000,  roads  in  the  State  waa  $1,292,895,628.44;  co<t 
notwithstanding  the  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  of  roada  and  equipment,  $1,1 75,948, 966. <.0. 
State  was  affirmed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  The  percentage  of  grosa  income  to  eoat  and 
and  its  payment  without  further  contest  was  equipment  waa  8*46,  and  that  of  net  income  to 

Sromised,  when  the  law  was  amended  so  as  to  capital  stock,  1*09.  The  average  earnings  por 
mit  the  corporation  tax  to  capital  employed  ton  per  mile  for  freight  in  1885  was  "78  cenr. 
within  the  State.  Execution  for  the  collection  and  m  1884,  *88 ;  the  average  per  passenger  per 
of  the  amount  was  issued  to  the  Sheriff  of  the  mile  was,  in  1885, 2'18  cents,  and  in  1884,  2*42. 
County  of  New  Tork  by  the  Attorney-General  The  principal  incident  in  the  railroad  history 
on  the  10th  of  December,  and  certain  property  of  the  year  was  the  passing  of  the  New  York, 
was  seized,  but  the  Judgment  remained  onsatis-  West  Shore,  and  Buffalo  Railway  nnder  the 
fied  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  value  of  the  control  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Had»»n 
various  State  funds  on  the  80th  of  September  River.  Tbe  property  of  the  former  waa  bong-ht 
was  as  follows:  Common-school  fund,  $3,880,-  nnder  a  foreclosure  of  the  mortgage  by  a  coui- 
657.89;  United  States  deposit  fund,  $4,017,-  mittee  in  the  interest  of  the  latter  on  the  24c  h 
220.71;  literature  fnnd,  $271,980.76;  colle/ze  of  November  for  $22,000,000.  A  new  corn- 
land  scrip  fand,  $474,409.12;  total,  $8,644,-  pany  was  organized  nnder  the  name  of  the 
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West  Shore  Railroad  Company,  with  capital  appointed  ander  the  rales  of  the  Civil-Service 

stook  of  $10,000,000  and  honded  debt  of  $50,-  (Jommission.    In  their  third  annual  report  the 

000,000  at  4  per  cent.     The  stock  of  the  new  commissioners  say  that,  although  three  years 

company  was  issned  to  the  New  York  Central,  have  not  yet  elapsed  since  the  passage  of  the 

and  its  property  was  leased  for  a  period  of  476  Civil-Service  Act,  statistics  of  its  working,  both 

▼ears  to  the  latter  corporation,  which  gnaran-  in  the  State  and  in  the  cities,  corresponding 

teed  the  payment  of  principal  and  interest  of  with  the  results  of  the  national  system,  and 

its  $50,000,000  bonds,  or  so  much  thereof  as  going  beyond  them  in  their  variety  of  applica- 

may  be  issued.    Of  these,  $25,000,000  were  to  tion,  have  already  overthrown  the  ingenious 

be  given  in  exchange  for  the  $50,000,000  of  the  arguments  used  by  the  opponents  of  the  act  to 

old  company  under  an  agreement  with  the  arrest  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  sonnd- 

bondholaersof  the  latter  prior  to  the  sale.    The  ness  of  its  principles.    They  also  quoted  from 

remainder  were  to  be  issued  as  circumstances  a  letter  of  the  Mayor  of  New  York  a  statement 

might  require  for  the  benefit  of  the  road.  of  his  belief  that  the  effect  of  the  application 

BaikSi — There  are  92  banks  of  deposit  and  of  the  law  to  appointees  had  been  in  all  re- 
discount organized  under  State  laws.  Their  spects  good,  and  that  the  selection  bycompeti- 
aorgregate  resources  on  the  12th  of  September  tive  examination  furnished  an  entirely  satis- 
were  $167,667,499,  an  increase  during  the  pre-  factory  mode  of  filling  vacancies,  especially  in 
coding  year  of  $10,221,224.  There  was  an  in-  the  police  and  fire  departments. 
crease  of  $7,218,684  in  deposits  and  $9,412,-  Just  before  the  close  of  tiie  year,  the  Super- 
633  in  loans  and  discounts.  The  surplus  and  intendent  of  Insurance,  John  A.  McCall,  Jr., 
ondivided  profits  showed  a  decrease  of  $287,-  resigned  his  office,  and  Robert  S.  Maxwell, 
127.  Two  banks  were  closed  and  six  organ-  then  State  Treasurer,  was  appointed. 
i2dd  during  the  year  ending  Oct.  1.  There  MEW  TOSK  dTT.  Debt  and  Sukl^s  FnuL-— 
were  20  trust,  loan,  mortgage,  and  guarantee  or  When  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of 
indemnity  associations,  with  resources  amount-  the  State  of  New  York  prohibiting  cities  of 
ing  to  $165,028,132.57.  The  system  of  exarai-  100,000  inhabitants  or  more  from  incurring 
nations  of  State  banks 'under  authority  of  the  indebtedness  in  excess  of  10  per  cent  of  the 
Saperintendent  of  Banking  was  adopted  for  assessed  value  of  real  estate  went  into  effect  at 
the  first  time  this  year.  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  gross  debt  of  the 

There  were  126  savings-banks  in  operation  city  of  New  York  was  $128,871,188.50,  while 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  with  an  aggregate  the  assessed  vidue  of  real  estate  was  $1,168,- 
of  resources  amounting  to  $505,927,496,  of  448,137,  but  of  the  outstandiog  bonds  $84, 178,- 
which  $68,669,001  was  surplus.  Interest  on  888  were  contained  in  the  sinking  fund.  The 
deposits  for  the  year  preceding  amounted  to  question  immediately  arose  whether  the  amount 
$15,023,236,  the  average  rate  being  '0344.  An  of  the  sinking  fund  was  to  be  deducted  in  as- 
application  to  permit  investment  of  the  de-  certaining  the  limit  of  indebtedness  permitted 
posits  of  savings-banks  in  the  bonds  of  the  under  the  constitutional  restriction.  If  not,  it 
State  of  Georgia  was  refused  in  the  month  of  was  claimed  that  bonds  could  not  be  issued  to 
September,  on  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-  pay  for  the  lands  for  new  parks,  the  acquisition 
General  that  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  law  of  which  was  authorized  by  the  Legislature  of 
that  prohibits  sucli  investment  in  the  bonds  of  1884,  nor  for  the  expenses  of  the  Dock  Depart- 
any  State  that  has  within  ten  years  defaulted  ment,  which  were  provided  for  in  no  other 
in  the  payment  of  interest  or  principal  of  any  way,  nor  for  any  other  purposes,  however  ne- 
of  its  legal  obligations.  cessary  or  desirable.    The  Mayor  and  Com- 

ChtrllaMe  lastttitlou. — ^The  value  of  property  missioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  on  advice  of 
held  for  charitable  purposes  in  the  State  is  over  the  Corporation  Counsel,  took  the  ground  that 
$49,000,000.  The  receipts  of  the  institutions  the  sinking-fund  bonds  could  not  be  deduct- 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  ed,  but^,  in  order  to  test  the  question  judicially. 
Charities  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  80  amount-  an  order  was  made  on  application  of  the  Dock 
ed  to  $12,458,000,  and  their  expenditures  to  Department  for  the  issue  of  $2,000,000  of  new 
$11,500,000.  The  number  of  insane  persons  bonds.  Suit  was  immediately  broujght  by  cer- 
iu  these  institutions  was  12,707,  an  increase  tain  holders  of  city  bonds,  interested  in  the 
for  the  year  of  nearly  600.  The  average  num-  security  of  the  sinking  fund,  for  an  injunction 
her  of  blind  persons  in  State  institutions  for  restraining  the  issue.  This  was  granted,  and 
the  year  was  878.  The  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  continued  in  force  after  a  thorough  considera- 
nnmbered  1,289,  an  increase  of  88.  The  m-  tion  of  the  questions  involved.  The  ground 
mates  of  reformatories  numbered  4,426 ;  of  taken  by  Judge  Joseph  F.  Daly,  of  the  Court 
orphan  asylums  and  homes  for  the  friendless,  of  Common  Pleas,  in  deciding  the  case  in  De- 
oearly  80,000;  public  hospitals,  8,897;  poor-  cember,  was  that  the  bonds  in  the.  sinking 
hoases,  70,501.  fund  were  valid  outstanding  obligations  of  the 

The  OfM  Serrleei — ^The  number  of  persons  in  city,  held  in  trust  not  only  for  the  city  but  for 

the  State  subject  to  the  civil-service  regula-  the  creditors.     They  were  not  extinguished 

tioDs  is  15,179,  including  7,855  in  the  city  of  when  acquired  for  the  sinking  fund,  nor  could 

New  York  and  1,981  in  Brooklyn.    During  the  hey  be  canceled.    Being  valid  outstanding  ob- 

year  4,822  persons  were  examined  and  2,725  ligations,  they  could  not  be  excluded  in  oalcu- 
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lating  tbe  sum  of  the  city  debt,  and  do  new  ly  departments  of  the  manicipal  gOTemmeot 
bonds  could  be  issaed,  except  for  water-sapply,  and  tne  appropriations  therefor  are  the  follow- 
so  long  as  tliatsam  exceeded  the  constitutional  ing:  Board  of  Education,  ^700,800;  Police, 
limit.  This  deoisioa  was  npheld  by  the  Gen-  |d,858,272;  Public  Works,  $2,771,090;  Fire 
eral  Term  of  the  court  in  a  decision  rendered  Department,  $1,841,979 ;  Oharities  and  Cor- 
Feb.  1,  1886,  from  which  an  appeal  was  taken  rection,  $1,652,800 ;  Asylums,  Reformatories, 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals.  and  Charitable  Institutions,  $1,206,078 ;  Street 

EqiMMlltinB  aid  Tues.— The  assessed  valua-  Cleaning,  $1,100,000;  Parbt,  $1,075,750. 
tion  of  property  for  the  year  was :  Real  estate,  New  A^Mdact — ^The  work  on  tbe  new  Cro- 
$1,168,443,187;  personal  property,  $202,678,-  ton  Aqneduot  proceeded  under  contract  darios' 
866;  total,  $1,871,117,008;  a  net  increase  over  the  year.  The  whole  amount  of  bonds  Issued 
1884  of  $32,818,660.  The  increase  in  real  es-  for  the  work  is  $8,061,438,  and  the  amount  ex- 
tate  was  $48,817,061,  and  there  was  a  decrease  pended  to  the  end  of  tbe  year  was  $2,094^704.- 
of  $15,998,891  in  personal  property.  Thenum-  93.  The  question  of  constructing  a  vast  stcir- 
ber  of  pieces  of  real  estate  assessed  was  169,-  age  reservoir  by  means  of  a  dam  at  Quaker 
482.  There  were  75  banks,  whose  shares  were  Bridge  was  still  in  abeyance,  but  it  was  decided 
assessed  to  the  holders  upon  an  aggregate  val-  to  bi^d  the  Croton  dam  on  one  of  tbe  branch- 
nation  of  $60,746,294.  The  totd  assessment  es  of  the  Croton  river  at  an  estimated  exp^i^e 
of  real  estate  for  1886,  as  returned  by  the  De-  of  $1,250,000,  which  will  increase  the  present 
partment  of  Taxes  and  Assessments,  and  sub-  storage  reservoir  capacity  to  about  21, 000,000,- 
iect  to  revision,  is  $1,206,112,404.    The  State  000  gpallons. 

Board  of  Equalization  added  $112,148,890  to  Pawor  ef  AppttateMt — The  controversy  over 
the  valuation  of  real  estate  for  1885  in  making  the  conduct  of  Mayor  Edson,  at  the  close  of 
its  adjustments  for  purposes  of  State  taxation,  1884,  in  making  certain  appointments  notwith- 
which  threw  nearly  47  per  cent,  of  the  whole  standing  an  injunction  from  the  Superior  Courr, 
State  tax  upon  the  city.  Its  action  was  brought  was  settled  by  the  General  Term  of  that  court 
before  the  Supreme  Court  at  Albany  for  re-  in  favor  of  the  ex> Mayor,  which  cleared  him 
view  by  a  writ  of  eertiorariy  but  the  matter  had  from  the  charge  of  contempt  that  had  been  up- 
not  been  determined  at  the  close  of  tbe  year,  held  by  Judge  Freedman.  The  groond  of  the 
The  controversy  with  the  Manhattan  Railway  decision  was  that  the  Mayor,  in  appointing?  a 
Company  over  the  taxation  of  the  elevate<l  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  and  Corpora- 
railroads  was  settled  by  an  agreement  that  tion  Counsel,  exercised  a  discretion  oonferretl 
was  accepted  by  the  company.  The  capital  upon  him  by  the  Legislature  which  conld  not 
stock  of  the  New  York  Company  was  esti-  be  brought  in  question  before  a  court.  An 
mated  at  $7,800,000,  and  from  this  was  de-  executive  act,  it  was  said,  vested  by  the  or- 
ducted  the  assessed  value  of  real  estate  and  ganic  law  of  the  State  in  the  officer  appointed 
structure,  $4,361,806,  leaving  $8,488,694  as  to  perform  it,  is  **  beyond  the  jurisdiction  and 
capital  subject  to  assessment.  The  assessed  control  of  the  judicial  power."  The  cases 
vaJne  of  real  estate  and  structure  of  the  Metro-  of  a  Police  Commissioner  appointed  in  1884, 
politan  Company  was  $6,991,200,  and,  as  this  when,  as  was  claimed,  the  term  of  the  incum- 
exceeded  the  estimated  value  of  capital,  there  bent  of  the  place  had  not  expired,  and  of  the 
was  no  assessment  on  the  latter.  The  capital  Corporation  Counsel  appointed  by  the  Pr«n- 
atock  of  the  Manhattan  was  taken  as  $15,522,-  dent  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  after  expira- 
126,  and  $599,200  deducted  for  real  estate  and  tion  of  the  term  of  office  of  the  Mayor  («ee 
structure,  and  $11,655,271  as  the  value  of  the  "Annual  Cydopesdia,''  1884,  pp.  589,690), 
stocks  of  the  other  companies  owned  by  it,  were  carried  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  where 
leaving  $8,827,655  as  the  amount  subject  to  in  the  month  of  April  the  decisions  of  tlie 
assessment. .  This  made  the  taxable  value  of  lower  court  were  sustained.  In  the  ease  of 
the  whole  system  $11,527,364,  yielding  to  the  the  Police  Commissioner  it  was  held  in  effect 
citv  about  $300,000.  that  an  officer  appointed  to  succeed  another 

The  municipal  appropriations  for  all  purposes  holding  over  from  an  expired  term  retains  the 

for  the  year  amounted  to  $84,078,465.41,  of  office  only  to  the  end  of  the  term  that  has  be- 

which  $2,000,000  was  furnished  by  the  general  gun,  and  not  for  a  fhll  term  beginning  with  his 

fund.    The  final  estimates  for  1886  were  $85,-  appointment.    In  the  other  case  it  was  hel^J 

786,820.05,  of  which  $2,250,000  was  to  be  met  that  the  President  of  the  Board  of  AMermeD 

by  the  general  fund,  leaving  $38,486,820.59  to  had  no  power  to  make  appointments  aa  Karor 

be  raised  by  taxation.    Of  this,  $4,199,606.15  in  the  interval  between  the  alleged  expiration 

was  required  for  State  taxes,  $7,456,184.87  for  of  the  term  of  office  of  Mr.  Edson  at  mtdnig^bt 

interest  on  the  city  debt,  and  $857,217.75  for  of  Dec.  81  and  the  beginning  of  that  of  Mr 

redemption  of  principal  of  the  debt.    Aside  Grace  at  noon  Jan.  1.    The  Court  did  not  pft«s 

from  these  items  there  were  about  $10,000,-  on  the  question  whether  there  was  an  actual 

000  of  the  annual  municipal  expenditures  that  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Mayor  during  tho^ 

were  fixed  by  acts  of  the  Legislature,  leaving  twelve  hours,  but  declared  that  it  was  the 

only  $13,594,722.88,  or  less  than  two  fifths  of  plain  purpose  of  the  law  of  1884  to  giw  the 

the  whole,  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  Board  appointment  of  the  officers  to  be  seleeted  at 

of  Estimate  and  Apportionment.  The  most  cost-  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the  new  Mi^or. 
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Jo  the  case  of  Sheriff  Alexander  V.  Davidson,  agiunst  the  commissioners  to  be  laid  before  the 

charged  before  the  Governor  with  malfeasance  Governor  of  the  State,  on  which  he  was  asked 

ii  office,  the  proceedings  were  dismissed  by  to  remove  these  officers.    The  principal  charge 

(ro7.  Hill  on  the  8d  of  March,  on  the  ground  was  that  they  had  granted  licenses  for  the  sale 

that  saffioient  cause  for  removal  from  office  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  persons  who  kept 

had  not  been  shown.  disreputable  resorts.    The  Governor  ordered  a 

CbiasH  ii  Olllee. — ^On  May  9  the  Mayor  had  special  inquiry  by  a  commissioner  of  his  own 
occasion  to  make  a  number  of  appointments,  selection,  the  result  of  which  had  not  been  an- 
among  the  first  to  be  made  without  confirma-  nounced  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  District 
tion  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  His  seleo-  Attorney  took  no  action  in  the  matter.  The 
tioQs  were  as  follow :  City  Ohamberlain,  for  general  results  of  the  investigation  of  the  Sen- 
a  term  of  four  years,  William  M.  Ivins,  for-  ate  conmiittee  were  submitted  to  the  Senate 
merly  his  private  secretary ;  Commissioner  of  in  a  formal  report  soon  after  the  beginning  of 
Jarors,  Charles  Reilly;  Park  Commissioner,  the  session  of  1886.  The  committee  had  been 
term  of  six  years,  Matthew  D.  C.  Borden ;  Fire  urged  to  inouire  into  allegations  that  the  con- 
Commissioner,  to  succeed  Cornelius  Van  Cott,  sent  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  in  1884  to  the 
term  expired,  Henry  D.  Parroy,  already  a  franchise  for  constructing  a  horse-railway  in 
member  of  the  commission;  Fire  Commissioner,  Broadway  had  been  obtained  by  bribery,  but 
to  succeed  Pnrroy,  unexpired  term  of  two  it  failed  to  take  up  the  inquiry. 
years,  Edward  Smith ;  President  of  the  Board  Hinldpal  Pilltlcb— The  Tammany  organiza- 
of  Taxes  and  Assessments,  to  succeed  Thomas  tion  took  a  prominent  part  in  securing  the 
B.  Asten,  Republican,  term  expired,  Michael  nomination  of  Gov.  Hill  for  re-election,  which 
Caldman,  Democrat,  former  Supervising  Dep-  was  generally  opposed  by  the  rival  Democratic 
ut7  in  the  department;  Dock  Commissioner,  organization  known  as  the  County  Democ- 
10  succeed  William  £.  Lairabeer,  James  Mat-  racy.  Tammany  took  ground  directly  against 
theirs,  previously  a  Police  Commissioner ;  Po-  the  Civil-Service  Law.  After  the  State  Con- 
lice  Commissioner,  to  succeed  Matthews,  John  vention  it  endeavored  to  secure  a  union  of 
R.  Voorhis,  previously  Dock  Commissioner;  the  two  Democratic  factions  in  support  of  a 
Dock  Commissioner,  to  succeed  Voorhis,  Joseph  single  county  ticket.  Its  County  Convention, 
Koch,  formerly  Democratic  member  of  the  after  nominating  George  C.  Barrett  for  the 
State  Senate ;  Commissioner  of  Charities  and  Supreme  Court,  postponed  further  action  and 
Correction,  Dr.  Charles  £.  Simmons.  In  June  appointed  a  committee  of  conference.  The 
the  Mayor  made  charges  against  the  assessors  County  Democracy  dedined  its  overtures,  de- 
in  the  Department  of  Taxes  and  Assessments,  daring  that  the  principles  and  methods  of  the 
aad  Bdoored  their  removal  and  the  appointment  two  organizations  were  diametrically  opposed 
of  others  more  satisfactory  to  himself.  to  each  other. 

bresttgallMi  ef  Muidpal  ilklrst — During  the  The  Tammany  candidates  were  elected,  with 

a'ltamn  a  committee  of  the  State  Senate  made  the  exception  of  Ransom  for  Judge  of  the  Supe- 

m  investigation  of  the  administration  of  the  rior  Court,  Sedgwick  being  re-elected  to  that 

atfiirs  of  the  city.     Eridence  was  obtained  office.    The  total  vote  of  the  city  for  Governor 

tending  to  show  that  the  commission  to  select  was  200,838,  of  which  123,603  were  for  Hill« 

aitds  for  new  armories  in  the  city,  consisting  75,864  for  Davenport,  1,215  for  Bascom,  and 

of  Gen.  Alexander  Shaler,  commander  of  the  156  for  Jones,    ror  Sheriff,  Grant  received 

Firdc  Division  of  the  National  Guard,  and  also  74,151,  Jacobs  65,506,  and  White  58,489. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Health  Commission-  Dndeigrend-Wlie  CMtaiaskM. — ^The   commis- 

ers,  and  the  Mayor  and  Commissioners  of  Pub-  sion  provided  for  by  act  of  the  Legislature  to 

lie  Works,  had,  through  the  corrupt  collusion  supervise  the  laying  of  electric  wires  under- 

of  Gen.  Shaler  with  private  parties,  paid  an  ground  was  appointed  in  the  month  of  June. 

QQQecessarily  high  price  for  the  land,  part  ot  By  the  votes  of  the  Comptroller  and  Commia- 

tjie  purohase«money  going  to  the  benefit  of  sioner  of  Public  Works  as^ainst  that  of  the 

Shaler  and  ftn  agent  who  had  acted  as  an  in-  Mayor,  Charles  E.  Loew,  Theodore  Moss,  and 

termediary  in  the  transaction.    The  evidence  Jacob  Hess  were  named ;  the  candidates  of  the 

was  submitted    to  the   Mayor  and   District  Mayor  being  FVof.  Charles  F.  Chandler,  Frank 

Attorney.    The  former  made  it  the  basis  of  L.  Pope,  and  John  P.  Townsend.    The  commis- 

oharges  against  Gen.  Shaler  for  his  removal  sionors  held  their  first  meeting  on  the  20th  of 

from  the  Health  Board,  and  the  latter  laid  it  July,  and  appointed  Mr.  Loew  president  and 

before  the  grand  jury  and   obtained  an  in-  Mr.  Moss  secretary.    Sixty  days  were  allowed 

'iictment  against  the  same  ofiSoer  for  malfea-  for  the  submission  of  plans  by  the  companies 

^aQ?e  in  office.   Pending  the  trial  on  this  indict-  owning  and  controlling  electric  wires,  but  no 

m^nt,  the  Mayor^s  charges  were  not  pressed,  plans  were  submitted  by  them.    Three  hearings 

T'io  trial  of  Gen.  Shaler  in  January,  1886,  re-  were  given  for  the  consideration  of  plans  pro- 

» ilted  in  a  disagreement  of  the  jury.    The  same  posed  by  others,  but  nothing  had  been  decided 

f^oinmittee  collected  a  mass  of  evidence  against  upon  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

tu»  Excise   Commissioners,  which  was  also  Strael  BaOreads* — The  consent  of  the  Board 

pliced  at  the  service  of  the  Mayor  and  Dis-  of  Aldermen  was  given  in  1884  to  the  con* 

trict  Attorney.     The  former  framed  charges  struction  of  a  horse-rfulroad  in  Broadway  be- 
vou  xrr. — II    A 
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low  Fifteenth  Street,  by  the  Broadway  Snrface  The  propoted  route  extends  ttrnn  the  harbrtr  of 

lUilroad  Company,  and,  in  lieu  of  the  consent  elfiT^L^'t^Satn^^i^SA^^^^ 

of  property-owners,  a  commission  had  been  ^^^^^  ^,u  ^^  excavated  canal  and  180-82  mile*  na^- 

appomted  by  the  bupreme  Conrt  to  ascertain  nation  by  Lake  Nicaragua,  the  river  San  Jiun.  tte 

whether  the  public  interests  required  the  con-  bapin  of  the  river  San  Franciaoo,  and  seven  loek.s 

struction  of  such  a  road.      This  commission  The  eastern  division,  19*  mUes  in  length, compri.<€t.  ^  3 

•/^n^.f.wi   4^»,r,^»o^i»  in  UTo.^!^    arxA  ♦iio  «.aT^/v«^  P©**  <»nt.  of  the  total  excavation  of  the  entire  cati&l. 

reported  favorably  m  March,  and  the  report  ^^j^j^     ^^^  ^^.^^^  ^^^  j^          ^  ^^^^,    ^^^.  ,^^. 

was  connrmed  by  the  (jreneral  J  erm  ot  the  court  tion,  beginning  at  the  southern  extremitv  of  the  i»:f- 

in  May,  Chief-Justice  Noah  Davis  dissenting,  posed  inland  lake.    In  the  San  Francisco  valUj  xU 

The  main  condition  of  the  franchise  was  the  canal  runs  nearly  due  east  throneh  a  broad,  fist  v&l.y 

payment  to  the  city  of  $40,000  annually,  in  L^^^f  /  *^"' \'?^  feet,  the  avera^  elevaii  n 

-a  !•*•       A    *u                i.          e            ^:  /- -  beimr  126  feet  above  the  sea  level,  or  19*13  feet  aUve 

addition  to  the  percentage  of  gross  receipts  re-  the  fevel  of  the  canal.   Thence  ac^  projecting  .runi 

quired  by  law.     The  construction  of  the  road  the  divide  is  reached  at  an  elevation  of  2^  f»;t  m  a 

was  begun  on  the  28d  of  May,  and  on  the  21st  distance  of  4.600  feet  from  the  basin  of  the  San  Fixu- 

of  June  it  was  in  operation  over  the  whole  line  cLsco.    The  line  then  curves  with  a  radius  ot;  io,:.w 

of  more  than  two  miles  from  Union  Square  to  If  L^^'' ^J^JI^rSft^^^^^                             ^iV.^J  t? 

T»      t.       /-I               All  ^L             •!-           Ai    A  V  J  «  "le  summit,  cuts  a  deep,  narrow  spur,  enters  ttc 

Bowling  Orreen.     All  the  omnibuses  that  baa  valley  of  a  stream  called  Deseado,  the  bed  of  w}  i  h 

run  in  Broadway  for  many  years  were  with-  it  follows  a  short  distance,  then  crosses  to  the  kit 

drawn.     A  company  waa  organized  for  the  bank  of  that  stream  and  reaches  the  site  of  1  ck 

purpose  of  constructing  a  railroad  in  Fifth  JJ?-  »,?  »  rocky  spur  of  northern  hil^  14  2O0  uxt 

A»i»r.A    v«*  ♦k.^  ^^^.^^4-  «,«»  «;^^.^,,oi«-  ^^  fro™  the  canal-level  on  the  other  side,  the  avir- 

Avenue,  but  the  project  was  vigorously  op-  ^  ^^^^^^  ^f  the  cut  for  this  distance  teic^  i:.-=i 

posed.      The  act  authorizing  the  repavement  jeet  alx)ve  the  water  in  the  canal    it  is  estimart-i 

of  that  thoroughfare  prohibited  the  laying  of  that  the  canal  can  be  completed  in  six  yeais,  an  l 

railroad- tracks  therein.    A  report  favorable  to  ^i^l  <»«t,  including  a  contingent  of  25  per  cent,  addei, 

the  scheme  of  raibroad  lines  to  be  operated  by  *^^i<^t^^7. 

cable,  as  laid  out  by  commisfiioners  appointed  EaBrtadBt — ^There  were  in  operation,  in  l^STs 

by  the  Rapid  Transit  Act  of  1875,  was  made  to  the  line  from  Corinto  to  Chinendega,  12  iniK'^ ; 

the  Supreme  Court  in  August  by  the  oommis-  and  one  from  the  latter  place  to  Leon  Vitj^j 

sioners  appointed  by  the  Court  to  inquire  into  via  Leon,  46  miles.    In  Angost  the  net  catl- 

tbe  advisability  of  their  construction,  but  had  ings  of  the  eastern  section  were  $1,187.    A 

not  at  the  end  of  the  year  been  confirmed,  railroad  is  in  course  of  construction  from  ^a- 

A   new  company  was   organized   near   the  nagua  to  Granada,  82  miles.    The  grading  b 

eud  of  the  year,  under  the  General  Tunnel-  done  and  track  laid  as  far  as  Masaya,  12  milts 

ing  Act,  for  the  construction  of  an  under-  from  Managua.     The  civil  engineer  for  tit 

ground  railway  under  Broadway  and  Madison  Government,   under   whose   supervision    the 

Avenue.  roads  are  constructed,  is  an  American  citizcc, 

Statne  ef  liberty. — The  colossal  Statue  of  as  is  also  the  mechanical  engineer. 

Liberty  Enlightening  the  World,  the  work  of  TeicgnplHb— Dating  from  Oct  1,  the  caMe 

M.  Barthohli,  presented  to  the  people  of  the  telegraph-office  at  San  Juan  del  Sor  raised  tiic 

United  States  by  the  people  of  France,  arrived  rate  of  messages  to  the  United  States  from 

on  the  19th  of  June,  and  was  received  with  $1.25  a  word  to  $1.85,  and  to  England,  France, 

appropriate  ceremonies.    The  pedestal  on  Bed-  and  Germany,  from  $1.88  to  $1.90.     All  u\e- 

loe's  Island  in  the  harbor,  provided  by  popular  graphic  messages  sent  to  Nicaragua  are  subject 

subscription,  was  not  completed,  but  the  work  to  Government  censorship, 

was  well  advanced  before  the  end  of  the  year.  In  December  the  telephone  went  into  oper&- 

HEW  ZEALAND.    See  page  66.  tion  between  Managua  and  Masaya. 

NICAIUGIJA,  a  republic  in  Central  America.  RIverCeHanlcatlML— The  harbor  of  San  Jn in 

Area,  51,600  sqnare  miles;  population  in  1888,  del  Norte,  through  the  changing  of  the  cotir^« 

275,815.    The  capital  is  Managua,  population  of  San  Juan  river  and  other  causes,  has  alm'-'^t 

9,000.  entirely  filled,  and  great  difficulty  is  encount- 

Clovennieiit. — ^The  President  is  Dr.  Adam  C&r-  ered  in  discharging  freight.    Common icati«ci 

denas,  elected  in  1888.    His  Cabinet  was  com-  with  Granada  and  the  interior  is  hj  means  o{ 

posed  of  the  following  ministers  :  Finance,  the  San  Juan  river.    Steamboats  ply  between 

War,  and  Navy,  Gen.  J.  Elizondo;  Minister  of  San  Juan  del  Norte  and  Granada;  bnt,  owir.*: 

State,  Justice,  and  Public  Worship,  Dr.  F.  Del-  to  the  nnmerous  rapids  and  low  water,  th-.> 

gadillo ;  Foreign  Affairs,  Sefior  F.  Castellon ;  navigation  of  the  river  is  difficult  and  reqainei 

Interior,  Sefior  J.  Ciiamorro,  who  is  also  Presi-  several  handlings  of  freight 

dent  of  the  Senate,  while  Sefior  J.  Rodriguez  fiirtfef sake. — There  was  felt  tiiroof^oat  the 

is  President  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  republic,  on  Oct  12,  a  violent  shock  of  e«rrh- 

The  Archbishop  of  Nicaragua  is  Sefior  F.  Ulloa  quake,  lasting  long  enough  to  cause  some  d^ 

de  Larios.    The  Nicaraguan  Minister  at  Wash-  struction  at  Chinendega,  Managua,  and  L^m, 

ington  is  Gen.  Joaquin  Zavala.  and  the  loss  of  two  lives.    A  good  many  vi 

Hie  SUp-CaaaL — ^The  report  of  Civil  Engineer  the  principal  churches  were  reduced  to  a  pre> 

Menocal,  U.  S.  Navy,  on  the  Nicaraguan  Canal  carious  condition.   Simultaneously,  the  volcano 

route  recently  surveyed,  has  been  made  public,  Coeiguina  opened  wide  chasms  in  its  flank -s.  n 

and  may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  loud  rumbling  noise  was  beard,  and  stonv^ 
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were  tbrowQ  from  the  crater.    The  volcano  Z^bnlon  6.  Vanoe,  Democrat,  was  re-elected 

Yiejo  also  parted  in  several  places.  United  States  Senator. 

FiMUOi — The  pnblio  indebtedness  consisted,  FliiBdaL — ^The  following  is  a  general  state- 
on  Jan.  1, 1885,  of  the  consolidated  debt,  $106,-  ment  of  the  receipts  and  disborsements  for  the 
897;  the  railroad  debt,  $222,270;    and  the  year  ending  Nov.  80, 1885 : 

boating  debt,  $580,040  ;  forming  a  total  debt  Baluees  in  the  ttetuvry  Dec.  1, 1884 : 

of  $y08,707,  whUe  there  were  available  fnnds      f^bg^'**^ faffl  ^ 

in  the  treasury  on  that  date  to  the  amount  of  $047,066  66 

$.5:^8,534,  Eecdpto  Ibr  tbe  fiscal  year: 

The  political  troubles  in  Central  America,  pJbS^ISSi.!^:::::::; ;;;;;::  mlmei 

and  the  expenses  of  three  military  expeditidns,  "  886,1S4 16 

interfered  wmewhat  with  the  nsnally  flpamh-    DtaboST^Storti,;  i^iiiui;;:- '*''*''**  " 

ing  state  of  the  national  finances ;  the  timidity      Kdaeatioiuu  food S&,105  14 

of  capitalists  caused  a  scarcity  of  specie,  and       PubUcfand 19:^^6  86     ^^^^j^^  . 

induced  the  Qovemraent  to  have  recourse  to  *^ ? 

paper  money.     In  Dece mber  $25,000  worth  of    Balaoce  in  treamnj  Nov.  80, 1885. $082,081  8S 

ten-cent  bills  were  issued.  iBdistrics.— In  1880  the  assessed  valuation  of 

CemMws.— The  chief   exports  m  1888-'84  property  amounted  to  $156,268,241,  while  for 

consisted  of  Indui-rubber,  of  which  there  were  this  year  it  amounts  to  $222,800,000,  an  in* 

shipped  28,748   quintals,   worth  $1,818,164 ;  crease  of  $66,081,759.    The  tobacco  industry 

coffee,  126,964  quintals,  $1,209,806 ;    fustic,  ig  credited  largely  with  this  increase,  and  th« 

$645,904 ;   the  remainder  being  indigo,  hides  crop  is  far  in  excess  of  any  previous  one.    The 

and  skins,  cattle,  cedar- wood,  and  gold-dust.  peanut  -  crop  has  seldom   oeen  estimated  at 

Firtb — Formerly  San  Juan  del  Norte  was  over  150,000  bushels  informer  years,  but  in 

the  first  port  in  commercial  importance,  but  1884  there  was  a  large  increase  in  acreage, 

since  rail  communication  has  been  made  be-  and  tbe  production  is  reported  at  800,000  bnsh- 

tween  Corinto  and  the  interior,  Corinto  may  els.    This  crop  is  marketed  at  Wilmington,  and 

Dour  be  considered  the  principal  port.   All  com-  there  was  reported  to  he  on  hand  there  60,000 

merce  with  the  interior  cities  passes  through  bushels  of  the  old  crop  to  be  carried  into  the 

this  port,  with  the  exception  of  that  for  the  ^ew  year  beginning  Oct.  1,  1885. 

dries  of  Granada  and  Kivas.    San  Juan  del  hova  SCOTIA.    fiotenuMBt— The  Lieutenant- 

Xort©  is  a  free  port.    Merchandise  for  the  in-  Governor  is  Matthew  Henry  Rickey.    Execu- 

terior  passing  through  it  pays  duty  at  Oasdllo  tive  Council:  Premier,  Provincial  Secretary, 

ViGjo,  on  San  Juan  river.  and  President  of  the  Council,  W.  8.  Fielding; 

MOITH  CAEOLDIA.  State CtfinwMrtr-The  fol-  Attorney-General,  A.  J.  White;  Commissioner 
lo\iringwere  the  State  officers  during  the  year:  of  Works  and  Mmes,  C.E.  Church;  without 
Governor,  Alfred  M.  Scales,  Democrat ;  Lieu-  office,  Thomas  Johnson,  T.  F.  Morrison,  Isi- 
tenant-Govemor,  Charles  M.  Stedman;  Secre-  dore  Le  Blanc,  and  J.  W.  Longley. 
tary  of  State,  William  L.  Sannders ;  Treasurer,  Bupml  MeveMBtr— At  the  openhig  of  the  Pro- 
DoQsldW.  Bain;  Auditor,  William  P.  Roberta;  vincial  Legislature  the  lieutenant-Govemor 
Attorney-General,  Theodore  F.  Davidson ;  So-  announced  that  no  reply  had  been  received 
perintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Sidney  M.  from  the  Federal  Government  to  the  memo- 
Finger.  Supreme  Court:  Chief-Justice,  Will-  rfal  of  the  Legislature  sent  in  1884,  demanding 
iara  N.  H.  Smith ;  Associate  Justices,  Thomas  financial  assistance  for  the  province.  This 
^*  ^iS.*"^^  Augustus  S.  Merrimon.  memorial  sets  forth  tiiat,  previous  to  confed- 

Ugfalitlve  Senlei.— The  Legislature  met  on  eration,  the  province  was  in  a  healthy  financial 

Jan.  7,  and  adjourned  on  March  11.    Among  condition,  but  now  it  has  not  sufficient  revenue 

the  important  acts  passed  were :  for  its  wants.    It  oompUins  that  the  tariff  op- 

To  increase  the  number  of  Superior  Court  Jodges.  erates  unequally  upon  the  various  provinces 

J"dSr^*'  *^  '^'^  of  fcn«.«o«nd  .took  ^t^J^'<^^^j:r^SSo.l'S^hA 
Exteochiiff  time  for  Mttling  the  State  debt  lowest  tariff  and  was  in  the  best  financial  con- 
To  oxtcna  time  for  a^justiog  and  renewing  State  dition  of  all  the  provinces;  that  as  it  made 

^^wV.     .^     •     A-i*     L  ^  .      *.    J.   ,      .*  the  greatest  sacrifices  upon  entering  the  union, 

Jl!!^J^^i^h^I^'''^  ^  ^"^"^  t»'e  province  ought  not  to  be  left  in  a  wors^ 

CLirton  oiacloeea  oy  panenta.  «       "^ ,  ,          j.^.°     .-*        ^l       xi_            a  j.  xi. 

To  make  aedoction  of  women  under  promise  of  nnancial  condition  than  the  others.    At  the 

marriage  criminal.  time  of  the  union  it  was  estimated  that  a  sum 

To  establiah  a  true  meridian  in  the  aeveral  counties  amounting  to  28^  per  cent,  of  the  customs 

Qf  the  State.            ^  revenue  collected  under  a  15  per  cent,  tariff, 

To  SSSwt  the'^rtaS^n  of  obscene  literature.  together  with  the  revenue  from  local  sources. 

To  ucorpormte  tbe  Confbdente  Home  Aaaooiation.  would  be  sufficient  for  local  purposes,  and  that 

To  eaubu^h  a  State  flag.  the  remaining  71  i  per  cent  of  the  customs  du- 

To establish  and  maintain  an  Industrial  School.  i\q^  with  other  sources  of  revenue  allotted  to 

«i?  f  fL*£-^l^iSrl5S  ♦i;«"SitS"''''^^  ^'''"  the  Federal  Government,  would  be  sufficient 

sale  of  the  ovwer- waters  by  toe  state.  r     •».           *.       -t?         •          i.       u          ^u  ^  ^i. 

Alarjre  number  of  rwilioad  acts  and  of  amendments  for  »ts  wants.    Experience  has  shown  that  the 

to  existmg  laws.  15  per  cent,  tanff  did  not  yield  enough  revenae 
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for  the  wants  of  tbe  country,  and  the  Domin-  in  favor  of  the  repeal  movement,  aaked  his 
ion  Parliament  has  added  60  to  55  per  oent.  to  supporters  to  defer  passing  the  resolution  nutil 
the  15  per  cent.,  and  appropriated  the  whole  a  settlement  of  the  *'  better-terms "  qoe&tion 
to  its  own  purposes.  The  memorial  declares  pending  at  Ottawa.  He  moved  in  amend- 
that  additional  revenue  is  an  absolute  nec6»-  ment  ^^  that  all  the  words  after  ^  whereas '  be 
sity  for  Nova  8cotia,  and  that  the  people  will  omitted,  and  the  following  be  inserted  in  place 
not  submit  to  direct  taxation  while  tney  believe  thereof" : 

that  if  Justice  were  done  to  the  province  it  Previooi  to  the  union  of  the  provinces,  the  proving 

would  have  sufficient  revenue  for  its   local  of  Nova  Scotia  wib  in  a  mosi  healthy  ilnMidaicon«ii- 

wants.    Complaint  is  made  of  the  Federal  Gov-  tion.    Whereas  strong  objections  were  taken  at  th« 

emment  appropriating  to  the  general  purposes  time  of  the  union  to  ^e  flnand^teims  thereof  rtUi- 

of  the  D  A^^                                           the  ISfa^,^^  P^^^eel  'i^.^i^'o^'S?  7^^ 

Umted  States  under  the  tisnery  award*    r  inai-  servioes  left  under  the  management  of  the  ProviDcid 

ly,  the  memorial  demands  that,  as  the  taxation  Parliament ;  and  whereas,  after  seventeen  yean  uudtz 

of  the  country  has  increased  60  per  cent,  since  the  union,  successive  governments  have  found  tl»x 

confederation,  the  provincial  subsidy  should  be  S"*  ^H^'fl  ''?^'^7®'lJ^i«?°Jll  ^  *ff^'  -"^ 

.       ^     J  .    "2         i/E  V •«.«.«*   «^/«>*/  BUV.UM  w%,  ^^  union  at  first  apply  with  greater  force  now  Uimt.  in 

mcreased  m  the  same  proportion.  the  first  year  of  the  union,  and  the  feeling  of  dibcoo- 

On  Feb.  24  Mr.  Fraser  mtroduced  the  fol-  tent,  with  regard  to  the  fiinandal  arrangement,  la  now 

lowing  resolution  in  the  Assembly :  more  eenend  and  more  deeply  fixed  than  ever  before ; 

,^           «„     «        .  ,       ,                .  ,         ,. .  »ud  whereas,  these  facts  nave  been  brought  to  lYtt 

Whtreat^  The  financial  and  oommeTCial  condition  notice  of  his  Excellency  the  Governor-General  and  tne 

of  Nova  Sootaa  is  in  a  very  unsatistiictory  state :  where-  Federal  ministry  by  an  address  unanimously  pas.-cd 

as,  it  is  evident  that  the  terms  of  the  British  North  by  the  Legislative  Council  and  the  House  KxAsfcm- 

Ameriea  Act,  combined  with  the  Canadian  tariff  and  \y\j  andjuso  by  the  representations  of  a  delegate  n 

fiscal  laws,  are  the  principal  causes  contributing  to  f^on^  xhe  provindal  government  without  aadsiactcn 

this  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  finances  and  trade  of  results  up  to  tiiis  time ;  therefore, 

the  province ;  whereas,  there  is  no  prospect  that,  while  ReaoUtd.  That,  if  the  Government  and  Parliament 

the  province  remains  upon  the  present  terms  of  union  of  Canada  fidl  to  make  provision  during  dw  pit^nt 

as  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Federation,  any  improve-  session  to  place  the  piovmoe  of  NoTa  Sootia  in  a  Ut- 

ment  in  the  foresoing  respect  is  at  all  possible ;  where-  ter  finandal  position  in  the  union,  this  house  affimd 

as,  it  seems  evident  that  the  interests  of  the  people  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  oonaider  the  adviaabiiitr 

of  the  several  maritime  provinces,  now  incorporated  of  taking  steps  to  secoie  a  severanoe  of  the  polltlcsil 

with  Canadajare  in  most  respects  identical ;  therefore,  connection  between  the  province  and  the  Doodnion 

Betolvedi^  That  this  branch  of  the  Legislature  of  of  Canada. 
Nova  Scotia  is  of  the  opinion^  and  hereby  declares  the 

belief,  that  the  interests  of  the  people  or  Nova  Scotia,  Both  the  main  motion  and  the  amendment 

New  Brunswick.  Md  PrinoeEdw^  were  opposed  by  the  Opposition.    The  latter 

advanced  by  withdrawing  firom  the  Canadian  Federa-  „^„  ™5;^      Tki^  nrv»5n«^n  i>i.»i;««i»<»>4>  .i;^ 

tion  and  uniting  under  one  government;  and  it  is  was  carried.    The  Dommion  Parhament  did 

further  not  deal  with  the  question  of  the  Nova  Scotja 

Resolved.  That,  if  the  gbvemments  of  New  Bruns-  subsidies  at  this  session, 

wick  uid  Prince  Edward  Island  and  the  people  there-  xbe  ItmcMser— A  bill  to  extend  the  franclii^^ 

the  maritime  provinces,  tiien  this  Assembly  deems  it  tion  required  was  assessment  upon  real  estate 

absolutely  necessary  that  Nova  Scotia,  in  order  that  to  the  value  of  %\bO^  or  on  real  and  persona! 

its  railways  and  other  public  works  ana  services  may  or  personal  property  alone  to  the  amount  of 

be  extended  and  midntoined  as  the  roquiremento  of  |800.    The  bill  extends  the  franchise  to  ihe 

the  people  need  toem,  its  mdustnes  and  properties  "T  ^„  ^.  ^n  ^^^^„„  ««««o„^v;i  «„  #„,  .„  ♦k^  <..»^„^«- 

pix)t5cte!a,  its  commerce  invigorated  and  £tpinded,  Bons  of  all  persons  assessed  as  far  asthe  am  oant 

and  its  financial  interests  placed  upon  a  sound  basis,  assessed  will  give  each  the  required  propeny 

the  same  as  was  the  case  previous  to  confederation,  oualification.     An  amendment  to  extend  tl.e 

should  withdraw  from  the  union  and  return  to  the  franohise  to  unmarried  women  with  the  same 

^.SiSJSSt^^'Sril'SSJS'^lilirS!  property  qualification  «.n,«.,  WW  def«Wbj 

province,  such  as  prevailed  before  1867 ;  and  ftirther  •  migonty  of  one  vote. 

JB$tolved,  That  the  government  of  Nova  Scotaa  will,  FIsheriM.— The  Nova  Scotia  fishermen  held  a 

after  the  prorogation  of  the  Legislature,  take  prelimi-  meeting,  and  passed  a  resolution  requesting  tlie 

nary  action  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  wish  of  Dominion  Government  and  Parliament  to  take 

J;^i^WC'S?J^ok"r?^^'StSl  ^^^  to  -^c^ro  «  reciprocity  tr^itjr  with  the 
Iriand,  in  order  that  the  Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia  United  States,  and,  m  the  event  of  such  a  prop- 
may  be  fUlly  advised  during  its  next  session,  and  be  osition  not  being  entertained  by  the  Govern- 
thereby  enabled  to  place  this  vital  and  important  ques-  ment  at  Washington,  that  the  roTenues  of 
tion  before  the  people  at  tiie  approaching  elections  for  Canada  be  pledged,  and.  the  asdstanoe  of  Eni;- 
deoiaion  at  tiie  polls.  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^j^  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^ 

On  a  subsequent  day  Mr.  Fielding,  the  Pre-  sary  to  protect  the  resident  fishermen  in  their 

mier,  while  approving  most  of  the  arguments  rights  within  the  three-mile  limit. 
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OBfnJlBIES,  AHEUCAlft  iUm^  JMeph^  an  patient  is  said  to  be  still  living  and  in  good 
American  author  and  educator,  bom  in  Oairo,  health.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
N.  T.,  in  1807 ;  died  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Lancaster  Citj  and  County  Medical  Society  in 
Ang.  80,  1885.  He  be^an  teaching  in  a  pub-  1843,  and  twice  served  as  its  president.  He 
lie  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  devel-  assisted  in  organizing  the  Pennsylvania  Medi- 
oped  a  decided  talent  in  this  line.  He  was  cal  Society  in  1848,  and  became  its  president 
graduated  at  Union  College  in  1828,  and  three  in  1857.  He  was  also  one  of  the  organizers  of 
years  later  at  Princeton  Theological  Semina-  the  American  Medical  Association  in  Philadel- 
ry,  where  he  remained  as  tutor  for  two  years,  phia,  and  was  elected  vice-president  in  1866, 
He  next  became  pastor  of  a  Congregational  and  president  in  1882.  Dr.  Atlee  was  Pro- 
charoh  in  Williamstown,  Mass. ;  bat  as  his  fessor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  Franklin 
voice  failed  him  in  the  course  of  two  years,  he  and  Marshall  College  for  many  years,  was  a 
accepted  an  academic  oh  air,  and  became  Pro-  school  director  for  forty  years,  was  President 
fessor  of  Latin  and  then  of  Rhetoric  and  Politi-  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Pennsylvania 
cal  Economy  in  Williams  College.  He  occupied  State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Harrisburg,  was  eleot- 
tbiapost  from  1885  to  1853,  when  he  was  called  ed  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  American  Gyneoo- 
to  Lafayette  College,  as  Professor  of  Mental  logical  Society  in  1877,  and  was  trustee  of  na< 
and  Moral  Philosophy.  In  1857  he  was  chosen  merous  public  institutions. 
Preddent  of  Jefferson  College,  Cannonsburg,  BaigSy  fVuds  Nathan^  an  American  lawyer, 
Pa.,  where  he  remained  untu  1862.  He  then  bom  in  New  York  city  about  1824 ;  died  in 
took  a  rest  for  several  years  from  active  labors,  Ocala,  Fla.,  Nov.  30, 1885.  He  was  a  son  of 
bat  in  1867  was  made  Principal  of  the  Albany  Rev.  Nathan  Bangit,  a  well-known  Methodist 
(y.Y.)  Normal  School.  This  post  Dr.  Alden  re-  circuit  rider  and  preacher,  and  was  graduated 
signed  in  1872,  and  thenceforth  he  devoted  his  at  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  in 
tiniechiefly  to  the  department  of  Sunday-school  1848.  He  entered  the  Law  School  of  Yale  Col- 
literature,  and  prepared  seventy  or  more  vol-  lege,  and  supported  himself  during  his  course 
Qmes  for  the  young.  He  also  prepared  a  text-  by  cataloguing  books,  etc.  He  returned  to 
book  on  intellectual  pliilosophy,  and  contrib-  New  York,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1850, 
Qt«d  largely  to  periooical  literature.  Dr.  AI-  formed  a  partnership  with  Judge  Sedgwick,  and 
den  was  at  one  time  editor  of  ^*  The  New  York  soon  became  prominent  in  his  profession,  with 
Observer,"  at  another  of  *'The  Philadelphia  abundance  of  business  in  bankruptcy  cases.  He 
Cbristian  Library."  was  active  in  the  proceedings  against  Judges 

Artkir,  IteaChy  Shay,  an  American  author,  Barnard,  Cardozo,  and  MoCnnn,  and  also  in 

born  near  New  burg,  N.  Y.,  in  1809 ;  died  in  the  Cesnola  suits,  and  the  Havemeyer  estate 

Pbiladelphia,  March  6, 1 885.    He  went  to  Balti-  suits.    Of  late  years  the  firm  of  Bangs  iD  Stet- 

more,Md.,  early  in  life,  and  edited  a  paper  there  son  has  been  known  as  a  railroad  law  firm, 

called  ^'  The  Athenadum."    In  1841  ne  removed  in  charge  of  several  important  international 

to  Philadelphia,  where  he  resided  for  the  rest  oases.    Mr.  Bangs  was  a  Republican  in  poli- 

of  his  life.    Mr.  Arthur  was  a  voluminous  writ-  tics,  and  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Un- 

er  of  tales  illustrative  of  American  domestic  ion  League  Club  in*  New  York  city.    He  was 

life,  all  having  a  good  moral  end  in  view,  twice  married,  and  left  three  sons. 

Among  his  productions  are,  *^  Lights  and  Shad-  Bflttags,  Jeilk    See  Shaw,  Hxnby  W. 

ows  of  Real  Life,"  *^  Tales  for  Rich  aud  Poor  "  BUn,  Perter  Ctndlai,  an  American  journalist^ 

(6  vols.),  ''Library  for  the  Household"  (12  bom  in  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  Deo.  28,  1888; 

?ok),  •*  Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar-Room,"  and  "  The  died  in  New  York  city,  Feb.  2, 1885.    He  was 

Good  Time  Coming."    He  was  actively  en-  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Asher  Bliss,  for  many  years 

gaged  in  literary  work  to  tlie  last,  and  was  ed-  missionary  to  the  Indians  on  the  reservations 

iter  of ''  Arthur's  Home  Magazine  "  until  with-  in  western  New  York.    He  studied  at  Hamil- 

iD  a  few  weeks  of  his  death.  ton  and  Yale  Colleges,  and  in  1860  traveled 

AflM,  Mm   Uglit,  an  American   physician,  through  Maine,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova 

bom  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Nov.  2,  1799;   died  Scotia,  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  rem- 

tbere,  Oct.  1,  1885.    He  was  a  son  of  Col.  W.  nants  of  Indian  tribes.    In  1861  he  went  to 

P.  Atlee,  a  Revolutionary  officer,  and  received  Washington  to  apply  for  a  place  in  the  Interior 

bid  education  and  training  in  Lancaster  and  Department  that  would  give  him  an  opportu- 

Pbiladelphia.    He  studied  medicine,  and  grad-  nity  to  make  similar  investigations  beyond  the 

nated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  Mississippi ;  but  as  he  was  disappointed  in  this, 

1^20.    He  then  returned  to  his  native  city,  be-  he  accepted  the  post  of  private  secretary  to 

g&o  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  soon  became  Hon.  James  Watson  Webb,  who  had  just  been 

successful,  especially  in  surgical  cases.    Dr.  At-  appointed  Minister  to  Brazil.    In  1862,  when 

lee's  operation  for  double  ovariotomy,  in  1843,  Mr.  Webb  returned  home,  Mr.  Bliss  went  to 

was  the  first  in  the  history  of  medicine,  and  the  Buenos  Ayres^  and  was  commissioned  by  the 
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Argentine  Government  to  explore  the  Gran  ened  with  personal  violence  therefor,  on  one 
Ohaco,  wliere  he  spent  eight  months  in  learn-  occasion  heing  wounded  bj  a  pistol-shot  In 
ing  the  Indian  dialects  and  investigating  the  1857  he  was  the  Free-Soil  candidate  for  Gov- 
antiqnities.  The  results  were  published  by  the  ernor,  and  came  within  five  hundred  votes  ot 
Government  He  edited  for  a  short  time,  at  election.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in 
Buenos  Ay  res,  the  **  River  Plate  Magazine,^'  1861,  he  gave  all  his  influence  to  the  support 
and  then  went  to  Paraguay,  where  he  became  of  the  Union,  and  was  in  close  consul tatiun 
private  secretary  of  the  United  States  Minis-  with  Gen.  Lyon  when  he  planned  the  eapt- 
ter,  Hon.  0.  A.  Washburne,  in  1866.  President  ure  of  Gamp  Jackson  and  broke  np  the  tir>t 
Lopez  commissioned  him  to  write  a  history  of  secession  movement  in  St  Louis.  Brown  corn- 
Paraguay  ;  but  while  he  waa  engaged  in  this  manded  a  regiment  of  militia  on  that  occa^^ion, 
work  the  war  between  that  country  and  Bra-  and  afberwax^,  during  the  invasion  of  the  State 
zil  broke  out,  and  he  fell  under  suspicion  from  by  Price  and  Van  Dom,  a  brigade.  He  was  a 
the  fact  that  he  had  formerly  been  in  Brazil,  member  of  the  United  States  Senate  from  1^63 
The  Government  archives  were  closed  to  him,  to  1867,  and  in  1871  was  elected  Governor  of 
detectives  watched  him,  and  finally,  as  he  was  Missouri,  on  the  Liberal  Republican  ticket,  bj 
trying  to  leave  the  oountry,  he  was  thrown  a  majority  of  40,000.  In  1872  he  waa  the  can- 
into  prison,  where  he  was  subjected  to  torture  didate  for  Vice-President  on  the  ticket  with 
to  compel  him  to  confess  that  he  had  been  a  Horace  Greeley,  and  after  the  dose  of  the  ciiii- 
Brazilian  spy.  At  the  end  of  three  months  vaas  he  resumed  his  law  practice. 
(December,  1868)  he  was  released  on  the  de-  Brtwi,  fiaaid  CStaua,  on  American  educator, 
mand  of  the  United  States  Government,  backed  born  in  North  Yarmouth,  Me.,  Jan.  4,  Iblo; 
by  the  presence  of  a  squadron  of  the  United  died  in  Utica,  N.  T.,  Nov.  4,  1885.  He  v&s 
States  navy.  He  went  to  Washington,  was  a  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  Brown,  Pre^i- 
translator  in  the  War  Department  for  about  a  dent  of  Dartmouth  OoUege  in  1815-^20,  aud 
year,  and  edited  the  Washington  "  Chronicle  *'  was  ^aduated  there  in  1831.  For  a  while  be 
for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  was  then  (July,  waa  Principal  of  the  High  School  in  Ellin^oD, 
1870)  appointed  Secretary  of  Legation  in  Mexi-  Conn. ;  then  he  entered  Andover  Theologi<  al 
CO,  which  office  he  held  for  four  years.  During  Seminary,  where  be  waa  graduated  in  18^>7 
that  time  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  He  was  two  years  Principal  of  Abbot  Academv 
Mexican  Geographical  Society,  made  arohsBO-  at  Andover  (1885-'88).  alter  which  he  oecnpitrd 
logical  explorations,  and  wrote  much  on  the  two  years  in  travel  abroad.  On  his  return  lie 
condition  of  Mexico  and  its  opportunities  for  was  appointed  Professor  of  Oratory  and  Btllfjf 
American  enterprise.  By  his  sole  personal  UUtm  in  Dartmouth  College,  which  chur  he 
exertions  be  saved  from  exeontion  tiiree  Ameri-  held  till  1868,  when  he  waa  appointed  to  tlie 
can  officers  in  the  army  of  Diaz,  who  had  been  chair  of  Intellectual  Philosopny  and  Political 
captured  by  the  forces  of  Juarez  and  con-  Economy.  He  resigned  this  m  1867,  in  ordtrr 
demned  by  a  court-martial.  In  the  summer  of  to  become  President  of  Hamilton  Colief^  His 
1874  Mr.  Bliss  came  to  New  York,  and  for  the  health  becoming  impaired,  he  resigned  in  1861, 
next  three  years  he  was  at  work  on  '*  Johnson's  and  gave  only  occasional  instruction  at  Dart- 
Oyclopsedia."  After  that  he  edited  a  short-  mouth  and  Bowdoin,  residing  chiefly  at  Utica. 
lived  weekly  called  **  The  Library  Tables '*  N.  T.  His  best -.known  literary  work  is  & 
wrote  a  history  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  **  Life  of  Rufus  Choate.^*  His  son  Francia  is 
1877,  and  in  1879  went  to  South  America  as  a  professor  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminarr, 
correspondent  of  the  **  New  York  Herald."  New  York. 

From  the  time  of  his  return,  a  year  or  two  Bmhaa,  CitrdM  W»|  an  American  manufact* 
later,  till  his  death,  he  was  in  feeble  health  tirer,  born  in  Hampton,  Conn.,  in  1802 ;  dit^ 
and  did  but  little  work,  though  he  edited  the  in  New  York  city,  March  18, 1885.  He  be^n 
*^  New  Haven  News  "  for  a  part  of  the  year  life  as  a  poor  boy,  but  by  energy  and  persever- 
1883.  He  was  for  two  years  President  of  the  ance  improved  his  position.  He  engaged  in 
Philological  Society,  and  was  an  enthusiastic  manufacturing  wooden  buttons  at  first,  and 
student  of  Oriental  antiquities.  then,  in  company  with  Mr.  Benedict,  enla^g^t•4l 
Brtw%  Beajaaln  Gnitiy  an  American  lawyer,  operations  so  as  to  manufacture  braas  buttons 
born  in  Lexington,  Ey.,  May,  28,  1826 ;  died  and  various  kinds  of  braas  goods.  He  was  al:^* 
in  St  Louis,  Mo.,  Dec.  18,  1885.  He  was  connected  with  other  manufactnring  enter- 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1847,  was  ad<»  prises,  all  of  which  were  succeasful  and  remu- 
mitted  to  the  bar  in  Louisville,  Ey.,  and  soon  nerative.  He  acquired  a  fortune  amounting, 
afterward  settled  in  St.  Louis,  which  was  it  is  said,  to  several  million  dollara.  Mr.  Burn- 
thenceforth  his  home.  He  was  a  member  of  ham  made  liberal  use  of  his  money  for  pnbljc 
the  Missouri  Legislature  from  1852  to  1859,  good,  and  gave  freely  to  the  support  of  religion, 
and  in  1857  made  there  a  remarkable  anti-  daita,  Hanwe  BrigliaM,  an  American  merchant, 
slavery  speech,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  born  in  Milford,  Mass.,  Dec.  18,  1811 ;  died  in 
beginninflT  of  the  Free- Soil  movement  in  that  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  14, 1885.  Bis  father  w^i? 
State.  He  edited  the  ^* Missouri  Democrat"  a  prosperous  merchant  in  his  native  villaiTt. 
for  five  years  (1854-^59),  constantly  opposing  The  son  received  a  good  oommon-achool  ed']- 
the  pro-slavery  party,  and  waa  often  threat-  cation,  and  entered  his  father's  atore*    Bnt  on 
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coming  of  age  he  went  into  business  for  himself,  lished  several  volames,  both  scholarly  and  use- 
and  a  year  later  removed  to  Worcester,  where,  ful,  and  his  latest  work  was  a  valuable  paper 
with  Ms  brother-in-law,  Samuel  Daniels,  he  was  forming  part  of  Bishop  Perry's  *^  History  of 
soon  engaged  in  the  dry-goods  trade  on  a  com*  the  American  Protestant  Episcopal  Church." 
paratively  large  scale.    In  1848  they  dissolved  His  large  and  excellent  library  he  gave  to  the 
the  partnership,  and  Horace  removed  to  New  Berkeley  Divinity  School. 
York,  where  the  firm  of  Bulkley  &  Claflin  was  Draper,  Jehn  CHiriBUipber,  an  American  physi- 
established,  importers  and  jobbers  of  dry  goods,  clan,  bom  in  Virginia,  March  81,  1835;  died 
in  Cedar  Street.    In  1861  some  changes  were  in  New  York  city,  Dec.  20,  1885.    He  was 
made,  and  the  firm  name  became  Claflin,  Mel-  the  oldest  son  of  Prof.  John  W.  Draper,  and 
lin  &  Co,    After  further  changes,  in  1864  it  entered  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
became  H.  B.  Clafiin  iD  Co.,  which  it  has  since  York  in  1852,  but  left  before  completing  the 
remained.    This  house  has  done  an  immense  course.    He  then  entered  the  medical  depart- 
basiness,  extending  all  over  the  country,  with  ment  of  the  university  and  was  graduated  in 
a  financial  strength  that  has  carried  it  unshaken  1857.    In  July  of  that  year  he  went  to  Eu- 
throQgh  all  crises  save  one.    When  the  civil  rope,  partly  for  health,  partly  for  study.    On 
war  broke  out  in  1861,  the  sudden  loss  of  debts  his  return,  in  December,   1858,  he  was  ap- 
at  the  South  was  so  great  as  to  cause  a  tempo-  pointed  analytical  chemist  in  the  university, 
rarj  snapension  of  payment ;  but  by  the  wise  which  place  he  held  for  thirteen  years.    In 
forbearance  of  Northern  creditors  the  house  1860  he  became  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
was  permitted  to  continue  bnnness,  and  in  a  Cooper  Institute,  and  in  1862  he  served  as  sur- 
short  time  all  its  liabilities  were  paid  off  with  geon  in  the  United  States  Volunteers.    In  1868 
interest,  after  which  it  entered  upon  a  career  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Natural  Historj 
of  onparalleted  prosperity.    For  many  years  it  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  which 
has  occupied  an  enormous  warehouse  at  West  post  he  filled  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.    He 
Broadway  and  Worth  Street,  Mr.  Claflin  being  became  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  medical 
the  active  head  of  the  establishment.    In  a  department  of  the  University  of  the  City  of 
single  year  the  sales  of  this  firm  have  amount-  New  York,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in 
ed  to  $72,000,000,  and  since  1864  it  has  done  raising   the  reputation  of  that   department. 
by  far  the  largest  mercantile  business  in  this  Prof.  Draper  was  the  author  of  sevend  books 
coontry,  or  indeed  in  the  world.    Mr.  Claflin  in  his  special  line  of  study.    His  earliest  vol- 
was  a  man  of  domesftic  habits  and  of  exem-  ume  (1865)  was  on  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
plary  life,  fond  of  books  and  of  horses,  was  a  hygiene.     He  contributed  numerous  articles 
trustee  (but  not  a  communicant)  of  Plymouth  to  the  *^  Galaxy,"  from  1868  to  1871,  on  diet, 
Chnrch,  Brooklyn,  and  a  devoted   personal  dress,  and  ventilation.    In  1872-78  he  edited 
fnend  of  its  pastor.     In  politios  he  was  a  *'  The  Year- Book  of  Nature  and  Science,"  and 
Whig  io  his  early  life,  and  afterward  a  Repub-  in  1882  published  ^*  A  Practical  Laboratory 
lican.    His  private  acta  of  charity  are  said  to  Course  in  Chemistry."    His  last  publication 
ha7o  been  numerous.  was  an  advanced  text-book  on  medical  phys- 
Cilt,  Thsaas  WtaOrsip,  an  American  clergy-  ios,  with  several  hundred  illustrations.  He  left 
man,  bom  in  New  London,  Conn.,  June  28,  a  widow,  but  no  children. 
1^03;  died  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  June  21,  Bsberg}  LmIs,  an  American. physician,  bom 
1SS5.    He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  in  Iserlohn,  Prussia,  April  2,  1836;  died  in 
1821^  and  studied  for  the  ministry.    He  was,  New  York  city,  Feb.  19,  1886.    He  emigrated 
for  a  brief  period,  professor  in  Trinity  College,  to  Philadelphia  with  his  parents  in  1849,  was 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Premdent  of  Transylva-  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  and 
nia  University,  Lexinoton,  Ey.    He  became  was  graduated  at  Jefferson  Medical  College  in 
rector  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1867.    For  six  months  after  graduation  he  was 
l'^27;  of  Christ  Church,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  resident  physician  at  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  in 
1^29;  and  of  Trinity  Church,  New  RochelleL  New  York.    He  then  studied  in  Europe  for  a 
^.  Y.,  in  1839.    A  few  years  later  he  acceptea  year,  and  returning,  settled  for  practice  in  New 
t|ie  rectorship  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Troy,  N.  York.    He  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  at 
Y.,  which  place  he  held  for  nearly  twenty-five  University  Medical  College  in  1861,  and  in 
Teara.    He  was  appointed  lecturer  on  ecclesi*  1862  established  the  first  public  clinic  for  dis- 
a^tical  history  in  toe  Berkeley  Divinity  School  eases  of  the  throat.    This  was  his  specialty, 
in  1B54,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  dis-  and  he  contributed  largely  to  the  literature  of 
charged  in  connection  with  his  rectorship  in  the  subject,  both  by  lectures  and  published  pa- 
Troy.    In  1872  he  resigned  his  church,  was  pers.    In  1865  a  prize  gold  medal  was  awaraed 
iippointed  professor  in  the  Divinity  School,  and  by  the  American  Medical  Association  to  his 
re liiored  to  Middletown,  Conn.    He  contrib-  essay  on  *^  Laryngoscopical  Surgery,  illustrated 
'ited  largely  to  the  literature  of  the  Chnrch,  in  the  Treatment  of  Morbid  Growths  within 
-nl  his   work    entitled   '^ Puritanism,   or  a  the  Larynx."    From  1880  to  1884  he  published 
<.'narcbman*8  Defense  against  its  Aspersions,  the  ^'Archives  of  Laryngology,"  a  quarterly. 
^>j  an  Appeal  to  its  own  History"  (1846),  is  He  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  and  teach,  in 
H  shrewd  turning  of  the  tables  upon  the  Puri-  America,  the  use  and  value  of  the  laryngoscope 
tinaijQ  England  and  America.    Dr.  Coit  pub*  in  diagnosis  and  treatment 
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fteBashiyBM,  frtiakk  nettere,  an  American  in  1845,  and  at  the  Medical  OoDege  in  Cbarl^rv 

joriBt,  bomiDMill0tone,N.J.,  Aug.  4,1817;  died  ton  in  1854.    Ue  went  to  Florida  and  hepa 

in  Newark,  N.  J.,  May  20,  1885.    His  grand-  practice;  but  after  a  few  years  he  spent  some 

father  was  an  officer  in  the  Revolationary  months  in  New  York,  and  then  went  abrosid 

army,  a  member  of  the  second  Continental  for  a  year.    In  1861-^65  Dr.  Gaillard  was  in  tlie 

Confess,  and  United  States  Senator ;  his  nn-  Confederate  service.    On  the  retnm  of  peac^- 

cle,  Theodore,  was  United  States  Senator  and  he  resumed  practice  in  Richmond,  bat  aittr 

President  of  Rutgers  College.    He  was  grad-  three  years  he  removed  to  Louisville,  Ky.     U< 

uated  at   Rutgers  College  in   1886,  and  was  founded  the  '*  Richmond  Medical  Joomal  "^  Id 

admitted  to  the  bar  in  1839.    He  speedily  ao-  1866,  whicli,  after  his  removal  to  LonisTiUt. 

quired  a  large  practice,  and  obtained  wide  repn-  he  published  under  the  title  of  the  ^*  Ricbmor-d 

tation.    He  took  an  active  part  in  politics,  and  and  Louisville  Medical  JoumaL"    In  1874  br 

belonged  to  the  Whig  and  later  to  the  Repub-  established  the  *^  American  Medical  Weekly. ' 

lican  party.    He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Peace  He  was  Dean  of  the  Kentucky  School  of  Metii- 

Congress  in  1861.    The  same  year  he  was  ap-  dne.     He  had  an  office  in  New  Toiic,  wLere 

f pointed  Attorney-General  by  Gov.  Olden,  and  he  published  *'  Gaillard's  Medical  JonmaL'* 
n  1866  he  was  reappointed  by  Gov.  Ward.  GanlMi,  CsimIIh  K*,  an  American  financier, 
On  the  death  of  Senator  W.  Wright,  in  1866,  bom  at  Garrison's,  on  the  Hudson  river,  N.  Y , 
Mr.  Frelinghuysen  was  appointed  by  the  Gov-  March  1, 1809;  died  in  New  York  city.  May  1. 
ernor  to  fill  the  vacancy  m  the  United  States  1885.  His  early  advantages,  in  the  way  of  edo- 
Senate,  and  he  took  his  seat  Jan.  24, 1867.  His  cation,  were  slight,  but  he-was  industrious  aiii 
appointment  was  confirmed  by  the  New  Jersey  energetic.  For  a  while  he  was  ooonpiad  on  • 
JjCgislature,  which  also  elected  him  to  fill  the  Hudson  river  steamboat ;  then,  in  New  Yurk. 
remainder  of  the  deceased  senator's  tenn,  this  he  studied  architecture  and  civil  en^neeriDc: 
expiring  March  4,  1869.  While  in  the  Senate  and,  having  become  proficient  in  tins  line,  be 
he  served  on  the  Judiciary,  Naval  Affairs,  and  obtained  a  place  in  Canada,  where  his  serricv* 
Claims  Committees.  In  the  contest  that  arose  and  ability  were  duly  recognised.  His  neic 
with  President  Johnson,  he  su6taine<l  the  views  movement  was  to  the  Soutiiwest,  where  be 
of  his  party,  and  was  chosen  to  reply  to  John-  became  prominent  in  connection  with  navl^a- 
son^s  last  annual  message.  In  July,  1870,  Pres-  tion  on  the  Mississippi  river,  and  began  to  m- 
ident  Grant  appointed  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  Min-  quire  a  fortune.  Mr.  Garrison  was  one  of 
ister  to  England,  in  place  of  J.  L.  Motley,  re-  those  interested  in  the  California  moTement  in 
called.  Senators  Sumner  and  Wilson  opposed  1849.  He  established  a  bank  at  Panama,  whi<L 
his  confirmation,  on  the  ground  of  the  inaignity  was  very  successful,  and  in  1862  became  a^nt 
done  to  Mr.  Motley.  The  Senate  confirmed  of  the  Nicaragua  Steamship  Company.  F<>r 
the  appointment  by  a  very  large  vote;  but  Mr.  the  next  seven  years  he  was  in  the  forefrtrnt 
Frelinghuysen,  in  view  of  the  circumstances,  of  active  and  vigorous  men  in  Galifomia.  lltr 
declin^  the  ofiice.  In  1871  he  was  again  received  a  salary  of  $65,000  per  annum  from 
elected  United  States  Senator,  and  faithfully  the  steamship  company,  and  abont  $25,000  ad- 
discharged  his  duties  for  the  ftill  term  of  six  ditional  from  various  insurance  companies.  He 
years.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  was  chosen  Mayor  of  San  Frandsoo,  and  diy- 
Agricultnre,  and  also  a  member  of  the  Foreign  charged  his  duties  with  vigor  and  snooeas.  Hi? 
Affairs,  Finance,  Judiciary,  and  Railroad  Com-  two  favorite  schemes  were  the  establishment 
mittees.  In  December,  1876,  he  was  appointed  of  a  steamship  line  from  the  United  States  u» 
on  the  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  China,  Japan,  and  Australia,  and  the  oonstrcc- 
powers  of  each  house  of  Congress  in  examining  tion  of  a  railroad  across  the  American  Conti- 
the  electoral  vote  for  President;  and  when  the  nent,  and  he  frequently  urged  these  measnrtr? 
Electoral  Commission  was  appointed,  in  Janu*  upon  public  attention.  In  1859  be  remoTed  to 
ary,  1877,  he  was  a  member  of  it  On  leaving  New  York  dty,  and  entered  upon  his  caret>r 
the  Senate,  at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  Mr.  as  a  financier  and  speculator.  Being  laigt-ly 
Frelinghuysen  resumed  his  law  practice,  while  connected  with  steamship  operationa,  he  ot>- 
retaining  his  interest  in  politics.  He  warmly  tained  the  honorary  title  or  *^  eommodore/' 
support^  Garfield's  nomination  for  the  presi-  which  was  quite  commonly  attached  to  Li« 
dency.  and  in  December,  1881,  when  Mr.  Ar-  name.  During  the  war  Mr.  6«rrison  gener- 
thur  had  taken  the  place  of  the  murdered  ously  and  liberally  aided  the  Government  in: h 
President,  Mr.  Frelinglmysen  was  appointed  his  means.  He  was  very  lai^gely  interested  in 
Secretary  of  State.  This  ofiice  he  retained  the  Pacific  Railroad  of  Missoori,  which,  becotn- 
until  the  end  of  Ardinr's  administration,  meet-  ing  embarrassed  during  the  panic  of  187S,  w^t:? 
ing  with  general  approval  of  his  course.  Mr.  sold  under  foreclosure  in  1876.  The  road  wa^ 
Frelinghuysen  was  a  man  of  fine  presence  and  reorganized  and  developed  into  what  is  novr 
courtly  maimers,  and  was  also  an  earnest  known  as  the  Missouri  Pacific  system,  arJ 
Christian.  Garrison  was  elected  president.  A  farooc« 
CalOard,  Edwin  fiaaael,  an  American  physician,  suit  at  law  arose  out  of  this  reotganintic'Tu 
born  near  Charleston,  S.  C,  Jan.  16,  1827;  known  as  the  Mari6-Garrison  Buit»  which  ck> 
died  at  Ocean  Beach,  N.  J.,  Feb.  2, 1885.  He  was  cupied  the  courts  for  ©ight  or  ten  years  be^^rv 
graduated  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina  it  was  finally  settled.    The  last  year  of  hi»  life 
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W90  distorbed  witli  financial  troubles ;  but  tbese  (For  a  description  and  fall  particulars  respect- 
were  in  a  measare  removed,  and  he  expected  ing  the  obelisk,  see  ^'  Annnal  Cyclopsedia  ^'  for 
to  renew  active  business,  when  an  attack  of  1884,  pp.  595-600.)  He  was  twenty-one  years 
paralysis  suddenly  brought  his  long  career  to  in  the  naval  service,  and  held  several  impor- 
its  close.  taDt  places.    From  1869  to  1871  he  commanded 

fiflkot,  Rifu  Ht,  an  American  physician  and  the  Portsroooth  in  the  Booth  Atlantic  squad- 
inventor,  born  in  Guilford,  N.  Y.,  about  1830;  ron.  He  was  stationed  at  the  Hydrographic 
(lied  in  New  York  city,  July  10,  1886.  He  Office,  Washington,  1872  to  1876,  and  was  sent 
served  an  apprenticeship  with  a  manufacturing  with  the  *^  Gettysburg ''  for  special  service  in 
firm  in  Coming,  N.  Y.,  and  then  studied  medi-  the  Mediterranean  from  1876  to  1878.  After 
cioe  with  Dr.  Willard  Parker,  of  New  York  his  successful  feat  in  the  matter  of  the  obelisk, 
city,  and  was  graduated  from  the  College  of  he  saw  but  little  service  in  the  navy,  but,  re- 
Physicians  and  SurgeoDS.  After  this  he  re-  senting  certain  action  on  the  part  of  the  Secre- 
torned  to  Coming,  was  successful  in  the  prao-  tary  ofthe  Navy,  he  resigned  and  entered  upon 
tied  of  bis  profession,  and  married  a  daughter  a  vast  project  in  connection  with  the  Ameri- 
of  Ohief-Justioe  Maynard,  of  the  New  York  can  Ship-building  Company,  which  proved  a 
Sapreme  Court.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  failure.  Some  months  before  his  death  he 
war  he  joined  the  Daryea  Zouaves  as  a  sur-  met  with  a  severe  iigury  to  his  spine,  in  jump- 
geoo,  and  went  through  the  war,  performing  ing  from  a  railway  train  while  it  was  in  mo- 
at the  battle  of  Big  Bethel  tlie  first  snrgicfd  tion,  and  from  this  injury  he  never  recovered, 
opera^on  that  waa  made  under  fire  during  the  Grier^  WllllaB  If*)  an  American  soldier,  bom 
struggle.  He  was  subsequently  made  Medical  in  Pennsylvania  in  1812 ;  died  at  Napa  Springs, 
Director  and  Superintendent  of  the  United  Cal.,  July  9, 1886.  He  was  graduated  at  West 
States  Army  Hospitals.  His  health  becoming  Point  in  1835,  was  appointed  brevet  second 
inipair6d,he  gave  up  active  practice,  and  became  lieutenant  of  the  First  Dragoons,  and  for 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  New  Jersey  several  years  was  engaged  in  frontier  duty  in 
Central  Railroad.  While  thus  occupied,  he  the  West  and  Southwest.  When  the  Mexican 
was  led  to  study  the  question  of  rapid  transit.  War  broke  out,  he  entered  upon  active  service. 
His  first  notion  was  a  pneumatic  tube,  which  and  was  brevetted  migor  for  gallaut  and  meri- 
was  afterward  worked  out  into  the  present  torious  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Santa  Cmz  de 
elevated-railroad  system.  The  Sixth  Avenue  Resales,  March  16,  1848.  During  the  two 
road  in  New  York  was  known  as  the  Gilbert  years  following  he  took  part  in  the  expedition 
Elevated  Railroad,  and  he  was  at  first  a  large  against  the.  Apache  Indians,  and  was  wounded 
holder  of  the  stock.  This  passed  out  of  his  in  the  skirmish  at  Too-koon-kurre  Butte,  Nov. 
possession,  and  he  charged  his  former  associ-  17,  1849.  Subsequently  he  was  in  active  serv- 
ates  with  dealing  fraudulently  toward  him.  ice  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  the  far  North- 

toftage,  Bmrj  B.,  an  American  naval  officer,  west.  In  1861-'62  he  served  as  acting  inspect- 
bom  in  the  island  of  Tobago,  West  Indies,  or-general  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
Aag.  11, 1840;  died  in  New  York  city,  July  commanded  the  first  regiment  of  cavalry  in  the 
6, 1885.  He  was  a  son  of  an  English  clergy-  Virginia  Peninsular  campaign.  He  was  at  the 
man,  and  came  while  a  mere  youth  to  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  the  battle  of  Williamsburg, 
United  States  where  he  entered  the  merchant  where  he  was  wounded,  at  the  battle  of  Gaines^s 
marine  service.  lie  enlisted  in  the  Union  ser-  Mill,  and  through  the  seven  days.  Afterward 
vice  before  the  mast  in  July,  1862,  was  ap-  he  served  successively  as  superintendent  of  the 
pointed  master's  mate,  and  joined  the  Missis-  volunteer  recruiting  service  in  the  States  of 
sippi  squadron  under  Porter,  became  acting  Ohio,  Iowa,  and  Pennsylvania.  He  was  bre- 
ensign,  was  made  acting  master,  and  in  1865  vetted  colonel,  May  6,  1862,  for  gallantry  at 
was  promoted  to  the  post  of  acting  volun-  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  and  brigadier-gen- 
teer  lienteoant.  He  took  part  in  nearly  all  the  eral,  March  18,  1866,  for  meritorious  service 
important  battles  of  the  Mississippi  squadron,  during  the  war.  At  his  own  request,  he  was 
and  was  promoted  each  time  for  gallant  and  placed  on  the  retired  list  Deo.  15,  1870. 
meritorious  conduct.  He  was  promoted  to  be  GriineOy  Jwepk,  an  American  merchant,  bom 
lieatenant-ooromander,  July  10,  1865.  When  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Jan.  18,  1789 ;  died 
the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  Ismail  Pasha,  offered  there,  Feb.  7, 1885.  He  was  the  second  son  of 
to  present  an  obelisk  to  the  United  States  in  Cornelius  Grinnell,  shipmaster,  and  an  elder 
1B79,  and  the  fSimous  monolith,  commonly  brother  of  Henry  and  Moses  H.  Grinnell.  He 
called  Cleopatra's  Needle,  was  fixed  upon,  came  to  New  York  and  with  Mr.  Fish  estab- 
lieat.  Gorringe  was  charged  with  the  task  of  lished  in  1815  the  house  of  Fish  &  Grinnell. 
transporting  it  to  America.  This  tested  to  the  This  firm  continued  till  1825,  when  Mr.  Fish 
almost  his  ability  as  an  engineer,  but  he  retired,  and  Henry  and  Moses  entered  into  part- 
proved  himsdf  equal  to  the  situation.  He  pnr-  nership  with  their  brother.  Three  years  later 
chased  an  iron  steamer  from  the  Egyptian  the  elder  brother  retired,  and  soon  afterward 
GoTemment,  fitted  it  for  the  reception  of  the  Robert  B.  Minturn  entered  the  house,  the  firm 
obelisk,  and  carried  it  safely  across  the  Atlan-  being  known  as  Grinnell,  Mintnm,  &  Co.  Jo- 
tic.  The  obelisk  arrived  in  New  York  July  seph  Grinnell  resided  at  New  Bedford  for  fif- 
20,  1880,  and  now  stands  in  Central  Park,  ty-siz  years,  and  waa  President  of  the  Marine 
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Bank,  the  Wamsotta  Mills  Company,  and  the  the  largest  collection  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

New  Bedford  and  Taunton  Railroad.    From  and  represents  the  result  of  a  quarter  of  a  ceot- 

1843  to  1851  he  represented  his  district  in  Con-  ury^s  search  for  portraits  of  every  descriptioD 

gress.    He  was  twice  married,  but  had  no  chil-  of  those  three  illustrious  men. 

dren.    He  adopted  as  his  daughter  Cornelia  iackssa,  Bdn,  an  American  author,  bom  in 

Grinnell,  a  niece,  who  became  the  second  wife  Amherst,  Mass.,  Oct.  18,  1831;  died  in  Sau 

of  Nathaniel  P.  Willis.  Francisco,  Cal.,  Aug.  12,  1885.    6he   was  a 

Haidilcia,  Hmuh  A.,  Vice-President  of  the  daughter  of  N.  W.  Fiske,  Professor  of  Grvek 

United  States,  died  Nov.  25, 1885.    (For  sketch  in  Amherst  College,  and  received  her  edui-a- 

and  portrait,  see  Annual  Cyclopffidia  for  1884.)  tion  at  the  female  seminary  in  Ipswich,  Ma.*^, 

HtlehkiBB,  Bc^iaHtai  Ik,  an  American  invent-  and  at  the  school  of  the  Rev.  J.  8.  C.  AbU'tt, 
or,  born  in  Connecticut  in  1830;  died  in  in  New  York  city.  6he  married  Major  Edward 
Paris,  France,  Feb.  14,  1885.  ■  He  had  very  B.  Hunt,  who  was  killed  in  October,  18^^. 
few  early  advantages,  served  in  Sharpens  rifle-  while  experimenting  with  submarine  appara- 
faotory  as  a  machinist,  and  later  went  into  the  tns  at  Brooklyn  Navy- Yard.  Their  only  cLild 
employ  of  CoL  Samuel  Colt,  whom  he  assisted  was  also  taken  away,  within  a  year  or  twa. 
in  perfecting  the  revolving  pistoL  About  1860  Mrs.  Hunt  resided  for  several  years  at  New- 
he  became  a  resident  in  New  York  city,  and  port,  R.  I.,  and,  after  her  husband^s  death,  be- 
during  the  draft-riots  he  was  placed  in  charge  gan  to  write  for  periodicals  under  the  pen-name 
of  the  arsenaL  His  first  invention  was  what  of  ^^H.  H."  In  1876  she  married  William  S. 
is  known  as  the  Hotchkiss  magazine-gun,  which  Jackson,  a  banker  of  Denver,  CoL  President 
was  subsequently  adopted  by  the  United  States  Arthur  appointed  her  a  special  eommissioDer 
Government  for  troops  in  the  West,  and  later  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  mitsucm 
for  the  naval  service.  He  next  applied  the  Colt  Indians  of  California,  and  some  of  her  late^t 
prmciple  to  breech-loaders,  and  bis  system  was  literary  work  was  a  series  of  articles  on  south- 
largely  adopted  by  gun-manuiacturers  in  £u-  em  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  Ter- 
rope  as  well  as  in  America.  Mr.  Hotchkiss  was  ritory.  Her  writings  include  '*  Verses,'^  *'*'  Biu 
also  the  inventor  of  the  machine-gun  that  is  of  Talk,"  ''  Bits  of  Travel,''  '*  Nelly'a  Silver 
especially  designed  for  use  in  the  rigging  of  Mine,"  ^' Letters  from  a  Cat,"  ^*  Mammy  Tittle- 
vessels.  The  Hotchkiss  guns  were  adopted  by  back  and  her  Family,"  and  ^*  Rainona."  The 
Russia,  France,  and  other  European  Govern-  *^  Saxe  Holm "  stories,  about  which  so  mnch 
ments.  Mr.  Hotchkiss  made  also  various  im-  factitioua  interest  was  created  by  ingenions  ad- 
provements  in  heavy  ordnance  and  projectiles,  vertising,  have  been  attributed  to  ber.  For 
Fifteen  years  ago  he  went  to  Paris  and  founded  a  conmionplace  writer  she  enjoyed  a  pretty 
a  gun-faotory.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  wide,  though  probably  ephemeral,  reputation, 
was  about  to  establish  a  factory  in  En^and,  Klipteyy  Wfflhui  C,  an  American  contractor, 
the  British  Government  having  adopted  some  bom  in  Franklin  County,  N.  Y.,  in  18S8;  died 
of  his  improvements  in  heavy  ordnance.  in  Brooklyn,  Feb.  21,  1885.    His  early  years 

ilatligtsa.  WflHiB  Dtiuf,  an  American  collect-  were  spent  on  a  farm,  and  for  a  time  be  taught 
or,  bom  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  May  30, 1820;  died  schooL  He  then  took  service  in  work  con- 
in  Paris,  Oct.  1,  1885.  He  went  to  Europe  in  nected  with  railroads,  tunnels,  etc,  and  super- 
1858,  and  for  twenty  years  was  the  correspond-  intended  railroad  work  in  Illinois  and  Wiscou- 
entofthe'*  New  York  Tribune  "and  the  friend  sin.  In  1858  he  went  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
and  associate  of  Louis  Hlano,  M  Clemencean,  where,  in  company  with  A.  8.  Keaiey,  he 
and  other  prominent  Frenchmen.  Without  made  a  contract  to  build  the  Brooklyn  Water- 
ceasing  to  be  an  American,  he  was  more  than  Works.  He  became  convinced  of  the  fea5i- 
half  a  Frenchman  at  heart.  He  gave  away  a  bility  of  a  bridge  from  Brooklyn  to  New  York 
large  part  of  his  income.  He  voluntarily  re-  as  early  as  1865,  and  succeeded  in  interesting 
mained  in  Paris  during  the  sieges  of  1870-*71,  wealthy  men  in  the  scheme.  The  New  York 
that  he  might  in  some  measure  relieve  the  poor  Bridge  Company  was  organised  in  1867,  with 
of  his  own  quarter.  Clemenceau,  who  was  at  a  nominal  capital  of  $5,000,000,  of  which 
the  time  Mayor  of  Montmartre,  where  Hunting-  Kingsley  and  Keeney  took  $110,000,  and  after- 
ton  lived,  writes:  "During  the  long  months  of  wai^  held  $800,000.  Mr.  Kin^p^y  was  made 
the  siege,  not  a  week  passed  that  Huntington  superintendent  of  the  work,  and  was  paid  16 
did  not  visit  the  mayor  with  his  hands  full  of  per  cent,  on  the  cost.  In  1875  the  bridge 
gold  and  bank-notes,  to  be  used  in  the  best  in*  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  board  of  tmateea,  i*f 
terests  of  France  and  of  the  republic.  The  whom  Mr.  Kingsley  was  one  during  the  re- 
sole condition  of  his  gifts  was  that  his  name  mainder  of  his  life.  In  1862  he  saeceeded 
should  be  kept  absolutely  secret.  It  is  only  to-  Henry  0.  Murphy  as  president  of  the  board, 
day  that  we  are  permitted  to  disclose  the  serv-  and  saw  the  bridge  completed  and  formallj 
ices  he  rendered  to  the  city  he  loved  so  urdent-  opened.  May  24, 1888.  Mr.  Kingsley  amassed 
ly.'^  Huntington's  large  and  valuable  collec-  great  wealth,  which  he  left  to  hia  widow,  two 
tion  of  miniatures,  bronzes,  and  engravings  of  sons,  and  two  daughters. 
Franklin,  Lafayette,  and  Washington,  was  be-  Isf^  Hcwy  Ctaaplii.  an  Amerioan  elexgyman. 
qneathed  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  bom  m  Ridimond,  Ya.,  Dec  ^  162S;  died  in 
New  York,  where  it  may  now  be  seen.    It  is  Baltimore,  Md.,  8ept.  17, 1885.  He  waagradn- 
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ated  at  the  Univenity  of  Virginia  in  1842,  and  UftaigstOB,  John  W«,  an  American  naval  officer, 
at  the  theological  seminary  at  Alexandria  in  born  in  New  York  city,  May  22,  1804;  died 
1846.  He  was  ordained  July  10,  1846,  served  there,  Sept.  10,  1885.  He  was  a  son  of  William 
six  months  in  Emmanael  Church,  Lynnhaven  Tui^,  a  surgeon  of  the  navy.  The  admiral^s 
parish,  Va.,  and  in  1847  took  charge  of  the  mother  was  a  Livingston,  and  by  an  act  of  the 
Church  of  the  Nativity,  Huntsville,  Ala.  Dr.  Legislature  he  assumed  her  name.  He  was 
Lay  was  consecrated  Missionary  Bishop  of  the  appointed  midshipman  March  4,  1828,  and 
Southwest  at  the  meeting  of  the  General  Con-  served  in  that  capacity  in  the  sloop-of-war 
vention  in  Richmond,  Oct.  28,  1859.  During  *^  Ontario ''  and  the  frigate  ^^  Delaware  ^*  in  the 
the  war  he  acted  as  general  chaplain  in  Geor-  Mediterranean,  until  the  close  of  the  "  pirati- 
gia  and  Tennessee.  In  1865,  in  coi\}unction  oal  war,"  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  frig- 
with  Bishop  Atkinson,  of  North  Carolina,  he  ate  *^  Constitution,"  and  saw  service  in  the 
was  inflaential  in  bringing  about  a  return  of  West  Indies.  -On  June  21,  1882,  he  was 
the  Southern  bishops  to  harmonious  action  commissioned  lieutenant,  and  made  a  voyage 
with  the  bishops  assembled  in  that  year  in  around  the  world  in  the  frigate  ^^  Columbia," 
Philadelphia.  In  1868  the  Diocese  of  Mary-  during  which  Sumatra  was  visited,  and  the 
land  was  divided,  and  a  new  diocese  was  piratical  power  in  that  island  broken.  He  took 
formed,  oonsisting  of  that  part  of  the  State  an  active  part  in  the  Mexican  War,  in  1855  was 
east  of  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Susquehanna  commissioned  commander,  and  in  the  follow- 
river.  The  new  diocese  adopted  the  name  of  ing  year  was  sent  in  command  of  the  ship-of- 
Easton,  and  elected  Bishop  Lay  diocesan,  who  war  **St.  Louis"  to  the  coast  of  AfriotL  In 
was  transferred  to  this  field  of  labor  April  1,  July,  1862,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
IStJd.  Bishop  Lay  made  numerous  oontribu-  commodore,  and  after  the  evacuation  of  Nor- 
tions  to  church  literature.  His  ^'Letters  to  folk  by  the  Confederates  he  took  conmiand 
a  Man  bewildered  among  many  Counselors,"  of  the  navy-yard.  In  1864  he  was  ordered  to 
'' Studies  in  the  Church,"  ^^  Tracts  for  Mission-  the  command  of  the  naval  station  at  Mound 
ary  Use,"  etc,  are  well  known.  City,  IlL  He  took  charge  of  the  sale  of  the 
Ultle,  Jaaai  Lawmte^  an  American  physician,  condemned  Government  vessels  after  the  war, 
bominBrooklyn,  N.  T.,  in  3836;  died  in  New  and  more  than  $13,000,000  passed  through 
York  city,  April  4,  1885.  He  studied  medi-  his  hands.  For  the  thoroughness  and  fidelity 
ciae  under  Dr.  Willard  Parker,  and  at  the  Col-  with  which  he  discharged  this  important  trust 
lo^  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  New  York,  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
served  six  months  aa  assistant  physician  in  ment.  He  was  commissioned  rear-admiral  on 
Bellevue  Hospital,  and  was  graduated  at  the  May  26, 1868,  and  was  retired  in  1874. 
coliesre  in  March,  1860.  He  was  then  appoint-  liut,  Geerge^  an  American  author,  bom  in 
e<l  junior  assistant  at  the  New  York  Hospital  Newbury  port,  Mass.,  Dec.  81,  1803;  died  in 
and  sabseqnently  became  senior  assistant  and  Boston,  Mass.,  May  17,  1885.  He  was  gradu- 
then  house- sargeon.  Two  years  later  he  was  ated  at  Harvard  College  in  1824,  was  admitted 
made  sargeon  in  charge  of  the  Park  Barracks,  to  the  bar  in  1881,  and  practiced  in  his  native 
In  18B3  he  was  appointed  clinical  assistant  to  town.  After  serving  in  the  Legislature,  Mr. 
Dr.  W.  Parker,  in  the  College  of  Physicians  Lunt,  in  1848,  removed  to  Boston,  and  the 
and  Surgeons,  and  in  the  spring  following  de-  next  year  was  appointed  United  States  Attor- 
livered  a  coarse  of  lectures  on  fraotores  and  ney  for  the  District  of  Massachusetts.  When 
their  treatment.  Dr.  Little  delivered  lectures  President  Pierce  came  into  office  (1853),  Mr. 
of  this  kind  until  1868,  when  he  was  appointed  Lnnt  tendered  his  resignation,  and  resumed 
leotorer  on  operative  surgery  and  sorgical  private  practice.  From  1857  to  the  close  of 
dre^^iings,  a  post  that  he  held  for  more  than  1862  he  edited  the  Boston  '^  Courier.''  His 
t<?D  years.  In  1875  he  accepted  the  chair  of  works  include  ^^ Poems''  (18S9),  followed  by 
Surgery  in  the  University  of  Vermont,  but  "  The  Age  of  Gold,  and  other  Poems  "  (1848) ; 
continued  to  reside  in  New  York.  He  was  "Lyric  Poems,  Sonnets,  and  Miscellanies" 
appointed  oonsnlting  surgeon  in  the  North-  (1854);  "Eastford,  or  Household  Sketches," 
wtstern  Dispensary,  and  attending  surgeon  to  a  novel  (1855);  "Julia,  a  Poem"  (1855); 
both  St.  Lnke's*and  St  Vincent's  Hospitals.  "Three  Eras  of  New  England  "(1857);  "Radi- 
Ud  was  a  member  and  fellow  of  numerons  oalism  in  Religion,  Philosophy,  apd  Social 
medical  societies,  and  a  frequent  contributor  Life  "  (1858) ;  and  "  Origin  of  the  Late  War," 
to  medical  Jonmids.  He  was  regarded  as  one  in  which  he  threw  the  blame  upon  the  North 
^t  the  roost  able  and  accomplished  operators  in  (1865).  In  1888  he  brought  out  a  revised  edi- 
(iit^calt  cases  that  America  has  produced,  and  tion  of  his  poetical  works. 
|n^  publications  on  professional  topics  are  held  MeColiagh,  Jelii  Edwud,  an  American  actor, 
in  high  estimation.  He  freely  gave  his  services  bom  in  Coleraine,  Ireland,  Nov.  2,  1887;  died 
to  the  national  Government  during  the  civil  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  8,  18S5.  His  fa- 
war.  In  the  spring  of  1864  he  joined  in  the  ther  was  a  small  farmer.  John  came  to  Amer- 
movement  in  New  York  eity  toward  sanitary  ica  in  1858,  worked  in  a  furniture-factory, 
reform,  and  was  instrnmental  in  the  forma-  studied  Shakespeare,  and  in  1857  made  his 
tion  of  the  present  Board  of  Health  in  the  me-  debtU  in  Philadelphia  as  Othello,  with  an  ama- 
tropolia.  tear  company.    He  soon  afterward  obtmned 
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an  engagement  at  the  Arch  Street  Theatre  at  to  offer  for  redeemhig  his  military  repntatioc, 

foar  dollars  a  week,  attracted  Forrest^s  atten-  he  was  aent  off  after  Stooewall  Jackson,  who 

tion,  was  engaged  to  support  him,  and  received  was  oansing  tronhle  in  the  Shenandoah  Vallev. 

much  advice  and  assistance  from  that  trage-  Unfortunately  for  McDowell,  he  met  with  ao 

dian.    When  Forrest  died,  in  1872,  most  of  his  accident  in  the  saddle,  which  rendered  bim 

manuscript  plays  came  into  the  possession  of  helpless  for  a  week,  and  the  Grovemment  gave 

McCulIough,  who  gradually  worked  his  way  his  command  to  Pope.     He  served  under  thi^ 

to  high  rank  on  the  American  stage,  playing  latter  general,  and  was  engaged  at  Cedar  Monm- 

Jack  Cade,  Spartacus,  Yirginius,  Richard  III,  ain  and  the  second  Bull  Run.    On  Sept.  5. 

aud  other  high-tragedy  parts.  1862,  he  was  relieved  of  his  oommaod.    In 

llcUowdl)  Irrln,  an  American  soldier,  bom  186d-*64  he  was  president  of  a  court  for  invei- 

near  Columbus,  Franklin  County,  Ohio,  Oct.  tigating  cotton  frauds,  and  of  the  board  for  re- 

15,  1818;  died  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  May  5,  tiring  disabled  officers.    In  July,  1864,  he  ws^ 

1885.    His  early  training  was  received  in  part  placed  in  command  of  the  Department  of  the 

at  the  College  de  Troyes,  France.    He  was  Taciffo  Coast;  in  June,  1866,  of  the  Depart- 

gradnated  at  West  Point  in  1888,  was  made  ment  of  California;  and  in  1868  of  the  D^ 

brevet  second  lieutenant  of  the  First  Artillery,  partment  of  the  East  In  1872  he  was  assigit-d 

and  served  on  the  Niagara  frontier  during  the  to  the  Division  of  the  South,  and  on  Nov.  'Jo 

Canadian  border  disturbances.    Thence  he  was  of  the  same  year  was  made  a  major-general  in 

transferred  to  the  Maine  frontier.    In  July,  the  regular  army.    He  had  received  this  rsnk 

1838,  he  was  made  second  lientenant,  and  in  by  brevet  in  1865  for  services  at  the  battle  of 

October,  1842,  first  lieutenant.    From  1841  to  Cedar  Mountain.    He  was  retired  from  serried 

1845  he  was  on  service  at  West  Point  as  as-  Oct.  15, 1882.    During  the  latter  years  of  bL« 

sistant  instructor  of  infantry  tactics,  with  the  life  Gen.  McDowell  rended  in  San  Franci«co. 

rank  of  adjutant  in  1845.    In  October  of  that  He  was  an  excellent  French  scholar,  and  w&« 

year  he  went  to  Mexico  as  aide-de-camp  to  one  of  the  best-educated  men  in  the  army. 

Gen.  Wool,  and  by  gallant  and  meritorious  HcQiad&  JaBCS,  an  American  soldier,  born  in 

conduct  at  Buena  Vista  (February,  1847)  won  Utica,  N.  i.,  April  27, 1829 ;  died  there.  Mart  h 

the  rank  of  brevet  captain.    He  was  soon  after  26,  1885.    He  was  educated  at  a  Roman  Catbr^ 

adjutant-general  in  WooPs  division  of  the  army  lie  institution  in  Montreal,  Canada,  where  lit' 

of  occupation.    The  next  year  he  was  assistant  became  an  excellent  Latin  and  French  schoUr. 

adjutant-general  at  the  War  Department,  and  On  returning  to  Utica,  he  studied  law,  bat, 

for  three  or  four  years  he  was  stationed  in  having  no  taste  for  the  profession,  he  wert 

Washington.    He  was  made  brevet  major  in  into  banking,  and  thence  into  politics.     He 

1856,  was  for  a  while  in  the  Department  of  was  appointed  Assistant  Clerk  of  the  AseemblT 

Texas,  and  spent  a  year  in  Europe  on  leave  of  in  1851,  and  served  in  that  place  for  ftve  yeLTfK 

absence.    At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  in  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Aasemblj  on 

1861,  McDowell  was  a  migor  on  Gen.  Scott^s  the  Republican  ticket,  in  1859,  but  served  ony 

staff,  and  served  as  inspector  of  troops.    He  one  term.    At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war. 

organized  the  volunteers  into  tolerably  effective  he  was  captain  of  the  Utioa  Citizens'  Cor[>N 

forces,  and  in  May  was  appointed  brigadier-  which  enlisted  as  a  company  of  volunteers  un- 

general  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  der  the  first  call  for  troops.  In  April,  1861,  w  hie 

Department  of  Northeastern  Virginia  and  the  the  company  was  in  Albany,  the  Fourteenth 

defenses  of  the  capital  on  that  side.     Two  Regiment  was  formed,  and  Capt  McQuade  v  :.:$ 

months  later  he  entered  upon  the  campaign  chosen  colonel.    He  was  at  the  battie  of  Mai- 

that  ended. disastrously  at  the  first  battle  of  vern  Hill,  where,  in  oonseauenoe  of  thed<ikth 

Bull  Run,  July  21,  1861.     Gen.  McDowell  of  other  colonels,  he  took  command  of  the 

was  severely  judged  at  the  time  for  lack  of  brigade,  and  held  it  to  the  end  of  hia  tern  of 

success,  and  was  pronounced  by  many  incom-  service,  about  eighteen  months.    Although  il! 

petent  for  the  position  he  held.    But  investl-  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  ChanceUorsvillr, 

gation  showed  that  he  had  planned  well  and  Gen.  McQuade  insisted  upon  doing  doty,  yar- 

fought  well,  and  only  missed  success  because  ticipated  in  the  fight,  and  fell  from  his  hor^ 

Gen.  Patterson,   who  should  have  held  the  exhausted.    He  was  brevetted  both  brigat^itr 

army  of  Johnston,  and  was  instructed  to  do  and  migor-general  by  President  Johnson,  and 

so,  failed  in  his  plain  duty.    When  Gen.  Mc-  was  selectcSl  department  commander  of  tiit 

Clellan  was  given  the  organization  of  a  new  Grand  Army  of  tne  Republic  in  New  York  in 

army,  McDowell  was  placed  in  command  of  1879.    Gen.  McQuade  served  in  various  civic 

one  of  its  divisions,  and,  having  been  raised  to  capacities,  and  was  an  active  politician, 

the  rank  of  major-general  of  volunteers  in  IbddHi,  Edward  &,  an  American  manuffK^l- 

March,  1862,  was  plnced  at  the  head  of  the  First  nrer,  bom  in  Crawford,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.. 

Corps.    In  August  he  was  assigned  to  a  like  Feb.  1,  1818;  died  in  Middletown,  N.  Y^  i'^h 

position  in  the  Third  Corps.    While  the  Army  17,  1885.     His  parents  being  very  poor  hud 

of  the  Potomac  was  driving  back  Magruder  the  family  large,  he  had  almost  no  aovantact^ 

and  keeping  Johnston  and  Lee  in  check,  Mc-  in  early  life,  and  began  to  work  for  a  livirL* 

Dowell  was  retained  on  the  Rappahannock  to  when  only  ten  years  old.    Nevertheless^  l^y 

guard  Washington.    When  an  opening  seemed  industry  and  perseverance  he  acquired  a  f^r 
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edacation.  At  the  age  of  foarteen  be  was  bridge,  Mass.,  Dec.  9, 1 885.  He  was  graduated 
apprenticed  to  a  tinsmitb,  and  at  twenty-one  at  Yale  College  in  1855,  and  afterward  studied 
he  opened  a  tin-shop  in  Middletown,  and  in  a  in  Germany,  became  a  presbyter  in  the  £pis- 
few  years  made  money  enough  to  go  into  busi-  copal  Church,  and  for  a  few  years  was  a  pastor 
ness  with  Mr.  £.  P.  Wheeler  in  establishing  at  Darien,  Conn.,  and  at  Orange,  N.  J.  In 
the  OrangeConnty  Foundry  and  Machine-Shop.  1880  he  became  a  professor  in  the  Episcopal 
This  proved  very  remunerative,  and  in  1858,  Theological  Seminary  at  Cambridge,  Mass,  He 
in  company  with  others,  he  established  the  published  in  1870  an  able  and  learned  treatise 
Monbagen  Saw  Works,  one  of  the  largest  es-  entitled  *^  The  Nation :  the  Foundations  of  Civil 
tablishments  of  the  kind  iu  the  United  States.  Order  and  Political  Life  in  the  United  States,^' 
Foar  years  later  he  organised  the  Madden  and  the  object  of  which  was  **  to  ascertain  and  de- 
Cockayne  file  Works,  and  in  1866  the  Middle-  fine  the  being  of  the  nation  in  its  unity  and 
town  Horse-Nail  Company,  of  which  latter  he  continuity."  This  work  has  slowly  won  its  way 
was  president  and  general  manager.  Originally  to  a  recognition  of  its  high  importance  and 
he  was  a  Democrat  in  politics,  but  he  broke  value.  In  1881  he  published  '^  The  Republic 
with  the  party  on  the  Kansas-Nebraska  issue,  of  God." 

In  1855  he  was  the  Free-Soil  candidate  for  Rteliotay  €Mrge  Ward,  an  American  author, 

iState  Senator,  and  was  elected.    He  was  ac-  born  in  Boston  in  1834;  died  in  Cincinnati. 

lively  concerned  in  founding  the  Republican  Sept.  15,  1885.    For  several  years  he  resided 

party.     In  1871  he  was  nominated  by  the  in  New  York,  engaged  in  painting  and  in  writ- 

Repablicans  for  Senator,  in  a  district  largely  ing  art  criticisms  for  the  daily  press.    He  was 

Democratic,  and  was  elected  by  an  immense  one  of  Gen.  Sherman^s  staff -officers  in  the 

majority.    He  was  elected  to  this  office  for  march  to  the  sea.    He  married  a  daughter  of 

foar  snccessive  terms,  and  originated  and  car-  Nicholas  Longworth,  of  Cincinnati,  and  for 

ried  through  several  very  important  measures,  sixteen  years  resided  in  that  city,  where  he 

in  regard  to  the  prisons,  canals,  and  other  in-  founded  the  College  of  Music.    He  published 

siitutions  of  the  State,  election  returns,  etc  '*  The  Story  of  the  Great  March,"  ''  The  Sanct- 

MtntM,  JfhB,  an  American  naval  officer,  bom  uary,"  and  **  Art  Education." 

in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  12,  1795 ;  died  in  Phil-  PanoM,  Hnry  Bett^  an  American  chemist, 

adelphia,  April  7,  1885.     He  was  appointed  bom  in  Sivas,  Asia  Minor,  Nov.  20, 1855 ;  died 

midshipman  in  the  navy,  April  15,  1818,  and  in  Tucson,  Arizona,  Auff.  21, 1885.  He  was  the 

wa<(  on  duty  daring  the  second  war  with  £ng-  son  of  a  missionary.    He  was  graduated  at  the 

lind.    He  was  appointed  lieutenant  in  1825,  Schoolof  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Michi* 

and  served  in  the  Pacific  squadron  in  1827-^29,  gan  in  1876,  and  for  two  years  he  had  charge  of 

aad  again  in  1838-^84.    In  1841  he  received  his  the  pharmaceutical  laboratories,  and  delivered 

commission  as  commander,  and  in  1850  was  lectures  at  Ann  Arbor.  In  1878  he  was  appoint- 

assigned  to  duty  on  the  coast  of  Africa.    Capt.  ed  special  assistant  in  the  chemical  division  of 

Harston  was  in  charge  of  the  Philadelphia  the  Agricultural  Department  nnder  Prof.  Peter 

XaFj.Tard  in  1858-*56.    He  commanded  the  Collier  at  Washington.    While  he  was  engaged 

^'  Cumberland,"  of  the  Brazil  squadron,  in  1861,  in  this  department,  his  *^  Method  for  the  Proxi- 

was  made  commodore  the  next  year,  and  was  in  mate  Analysis  of  Plants  "  was  published,  and 

command  of  the  ^  Roanoke ''  in  Hampton  Roads  it  at  once  received  the  commendation  of  lead- 

when  the  **  Merriraac  "  made  its  destractive  raid  ing  chemists.     It  appeared  in  all  of  the  promi- 

there.    After  the  war  was  over,  he  was  in  nent  chemical  journals  of  the.  world,  and  was 

command  at  the  navy-yards  of  Portsmouth,  universally  adopted,  and  is  incorporated  in  the 

Philadelphia,  and  Key  West,  and  was  fo^many  text-books  treating  on  that  subject.    The  pro- 

jears  one  of  the  lighthouse  inspectors.  fessorsbip  of  Materia  Medica  and  Botany  in 

Itntek^BkhariTt,  an  American  lawyer,  bom  the  National  College  of  Pharmacy  was  accept- 
in  Charles  County,  Md.,  Sept.  18, 1828 ;  died  in  ed  by  him,  and  his  various  occupations  at  Wash- 
Washington,  D.  C.,  June  23, 1885.  He  went  to  ington  continued  until  late  in  1881,  when  he 
the  Mexican  War.  On  hb  return  he  began  the  removed  to  New  York,  and  became  the  chem 
practice  of  law,  and  also  became  a  member  of  ist- in-chief  of  a  large  drug  house,  whose  entire 
the  Maryland  Legislature.  He  next  went  to  Chi-  laboratory  was  built  and  equipped  under  his 
cago,  in  1864  removed  to  Washing^ton,  D.  C,  personal  supervision.  Failing  health,  largely 
and  daring  the  twenty  years  following  he  held  caused  by  overwork,  compelled  his  resignation 
a  commanding  position  in  his  profession,  and  in  May,  1884,  and  he  then  became  editor  of  the 
was  engaged  as  counsel  in  some  of  the  most  *'  Druggists'  Circular."  But  his  vitality  grada- 
important  oases  before  the  bench  of  the  Dis-  ally  gave  out  until  his  death.  His  published  pa- 
triot of  Columbia,  as  well  as  the  Supreme  Court  pers  are  many  and  valuable.  They  include  anal- 
of  the  United  States.  He  waa  one  of  the  yses  of  various  plants,  reports  on  sorghum,  with 
coQDBel  before  the  Electoral  Commission,  and  thousands  of  analyses,  exhaustive  communica- 
wa9  engaged  in  prosecution  of  the  *^Star-  tions  on  berberina,  opium,  quinine,  nitrous 
Koate**  cases.  He  was  lecturer  on  constitution-  ether,  the  oleates,  etc.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
^  law  in  Georgetown  University  Law  School.  Committee  of  Revision  of  the  ^'  United  States 

■■MM,  IMhay  an  American  author,  born  in  PharmaoopoBia,"  and  a  trustee  of  the  New 

Montrose,  Pa.,  Nov.  19, 1883 ;  died  in  Cam-  York  College  of  Pharmacy. 
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PrfaM,  Itafla,  an  American  merchant,  bom  in  i,  1885.  He  was  gradnated  al  Harvard  Col- 
New  York  city,  in  1805 ;  died  in  Huntington,  lege  in  1817,  Btndied  theology  two  years  l&ttr, 
L.  L,  his  country  residence,  Oct.  15,  1885.  He  and  in  1821  entered  the  Episcopal  minUtrr. 
was  a  son  of  Nathaniel  Prime,  head  of  the  He  preached  for  two  years  in  Georgetown, 
great  banking-house  of  Prime,  Ward,  &  King,  D.  C,  then  for  six  years  in  Prince  Geor^'** 
and  was  graduated  at  Yale  College.  He  after-  County,  Md.,  in  1829  became  rector  of  St  Paul'd 
ward  engaged  in  business  with  three  friends,  Church  in  Philadelphia,  in  1888  of  the  Church 
the  firm  being  Christmas,  Livingston,  Prime,  of  the  Epiphany  in  New  York,  and  in  1845  ot 
&  Costar.  After  his  father's  death,  in  1843,  he  St.  George  s  Church  in  that  city.  This  paiito- 
devoted  himself  to  the  care  of  the  large  estate,  rate  he  held  till  1878,  when  he  was  retired  as 
He  was  familiar  with  several  languages,  and  pastor  emeritus.  His  published  works  induce 
had  literary  tastes.  ^^  Lectures  on  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,^' ''  Rec- 

Sbaw,  Henry   W«,   an  American    humorist,  ollections  of  England,*' ^*  The  Captive  Orphan/* 

bom  in  Lanesborough,  Mass.,  in  1818;  died  in  *^  Forty  Years  in  Sunday  Schools, *'  and  '^The 

Monterey,  Cai.,  Oct  14,  1885.     At  the  age  of  Feast  Ezgoyed."    He  edited  for  several  jtsr^ 

fifteen  he  went  io  the  West  to  seek  his  fortune,  the  '*  Episcopal  Recorder  "  and  the  '^  Prote^t^i 

He  was  a  hand  on  steamboats  oiK  the  Ohio  Churchman.'' 

river,   then  a  farmer,  occasionally  an  auo-  Wamttj  Suai,  an  American  novelist,  bom  io 

tioneer,  and  led  a  somewhat  unsettled  life  for  New  York  in  1818;  died,  March  18,  IbSO. 

several  years.    In  1858  he  settled  in  Pough-  She  was  a  daughter  of  Henry  W.  Warner,  who 

keepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  went  into  business  as  an  wrote  ^*  The  Liberties  of  America "  and  other 

auctioneer.    His  first  contribution  to  current  works.      Under  the   pen-name  of  EHzabt^tb 

literature  was  published  in  1863,  and  bore  the  Wetherell,  she    published  in  ISTiO  her  fir«t 

pen-name  of  **  Josh  Billings,"  by  whic^  he  was  story,  >'  The  Wide,  Wide  World,"  which  tha 

ever  after  known.    His  writings  are  mainly  in  only  intended  as  a  juvenile,  but  which  atuiDd 

the  form  of  homely  maxims,  which  contain  a  great  popularity  and  was  read  by  all  classes  on 

great  deal  of  shrewd  sense  as  well  as  genuine  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.    Her  eubsequtDt 

humor.    They  were  made  especially  noticeable  works    include  ^'Qneeohy,"  ''The  Law  &rd 

by  a  quaintness  imparted  by  phonetic  spelling,  the  Testimony,"  *^  The  Hills  of  the  Shatemuc," 

Most  of  them  were  produced  in  short  install-  **  The  Old  Helmet,"  **  Melbourne  House,''  adJ 

ments  for  a  New  York  weekly  paper.    He  lect-  numerous  juvenile  stories,  some  of  them  vrit- 

ured  throughout  the  country,  and  published  ten  in  collaboration  with    her    sister  An  mi 

four  volumes  of  his  sketches,  besides  an  annual  Some  of  her  works  have  been  translated  into 

oomic  almanac.    Francis  S.  Smith  published  a  several  of  the  Continental* languages.    About 

life  of  him  in  New  York  in  1888.  1860  the  sisters  purchased  Constitution  h\&r.i 

talHIe,  Janes,  an  American  engraver,  bom  in  in  the  Hudson,  near  West  Point,  and  made 

Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  1807 ;   died  in  New  their  home  there. 

York  city,  Dec.  5,  1885.     He  was  apprenticed  WOHaiMi  ViHiaM  ILj  an  American  dergrman, 

at  first  to  a  silver-engraver,  who  soon  died,  borninNewYorkcity,Octl4, 1804;  died  there, 

and  af^rward  was  placed  with  an  engraver  of  April  1,  1885.    He  was  graduated  at  Columl  ia 

pictures.    At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  emigrated  College  in  1822,  studied  law,  and  practiced  for 

with  his  father  and  brothers  to  Quebec,  and  a  short  time.    He  then  became  a  Baptist  min- 

worked  there  with  them  as  a  jeweler.    Lord  ister,  and  in  1881  accepted  the  pastorate  d 

Dalhousie  was  struck  with  his  skill,  and  sent  the  Amity  Street  Church  (then  just  foundt<i(. 

him  to  London  to  study  engraving  with  the  which  he  retained  till  the  end  of  his  life.    U^ 

best  masters  of  that  art ;  but  he  failed  to  make  was  &  profound  scholar,  and  made  a  remarks- 

an  engagement  there,  worked  for  a  time  in  ble  collection  of  books,  which  filled  his  bouse 

Edinburgh,  returned  to  Quebec,  and  finally,  in  from  bottom  to  top.    His  published  works  in* 

1829,  settled  in  New  York,  where  he  spent  the  elude  "Religious  Progress/'  '*  Lectures  on  tlit' 

remainder  of  his  life.    He  became  a  member  of  Lord's  Prayer,"  "God's  Rescues,"  and  "ill*- 

the  National  Academy  in  1851.    He  did  a  great  cellanies." 

deal  in  the  way  of  bank-note  engraving,  but  Wrlglit,  EUnry  an  American  abolitionist,  br»m 

was  especially  eminent  as  a  landscape-engraver,  in  South  Canaan,  Conn.,  Feb.  12,  1804;  ditni 

being  considered  the  best  in  America.    He  en-  in  Medford,  Mass.,  Nov.  22,  1885.     When  ^iI 

graved  Cole's  series  entitled  "  The  Voyage  of  7*o&rs  of  age,  he  removed  with  his  familj  to 

Life,"  Bierstadt's  "  Rocky  Mountains,"  Chap-  Tallmadge,  O.,  where  he  remained  until  lb^2. 

man's  "  Bay  and  Harbor  of  New  York,"  Weir's  working  upon  a  farm  and  studying  at  an  acad- 

'^  Evening  in  the  New  York  Highlands,"  Ken-  emy  conducted  by  his  father.     His  home  v>»5 

sett's  "Moimt  Washington,"  Cropsey's  "  Amer-  often  the  refuge  of  escaped  slaves,  and  he  &^ 

ican  Harvesting,"  Huntington's  "Land  of  the  quired  strong  anti*«lavery  opinions,  conttcd- 

Cypress,"  and  many  other  famous  pictures,  ing  for  abolition  upon  the  ground  that  tbr 

His  two  sons —James  D.  and  George  H.  Smillie  bondage  of  the  negro  was  an  injustice  and 

— are  well-known  artists.  harm  to  the  majority  of  white  men,  and  Lnta- 

Tjng,  StepkcB  HIgglMoa,  an  American  clergy-  fered  with  the  natural  right  of  man  to  use  ti? 

man,  bom  in  Newburyport,  Masn.,  March  1,  hands  in  labor  for  himself.    He  entered  YtJv 

1800;  died  at  Irvington-on  the- Hudson,  Sept  College,  paying  his  expenses  largely  by  tutor- 
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io^  other  stadeDts,  wafl  graduated  ia  1826,  and  iWit,  EteMd,  a  French  anthor,  bom  in 
t(x>k  charge  of  an  academj  at  Groton,  Mass.  Dietze,  Lorraine,  Feb.  14,  1828 ;  died  in  Paris, 
la  1829,  the  year  of  his  marriage,  he  accepted  Jan.  17,  1885.     lie  bore  off  many  prizes  in  the 
a  professorship  of  Mathematics  and  Nataral  Lyceum,  and  in  1848  won  the  chief  prize  for 
Philosophy  in  Western   Reserve  College,  at  Latin  composition,  which  entitled  him  to  a 
Hadson,  0.    Here  he  wrote  much  in  opposi-  coarse  at  the  Normal  School  at  state  expense. 
tioQ  to  slavery,  and  in  1833  removed  to  New  He  became  a  professor  in  the  French  School  at 
York  city,  to  edit  the  ^^Emancipator.'*    He  Athens.    In  1853  Abont  retamed  to  Paris  and 
was  then  made  secretary  of  the  American  pablished  a  hamorons  satire  on  the  manners 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  edited  in  1834^*35  a  and  morals  of  the  Hellenes,  entitled  ^^LaGr^ce 
paper  called  '*  Haman  Rights,"  and  in  1835-  contemporaine."    The  hopes  of  the  Greeks  for 
'88  the  "Quarterly  Anti-Slavery  Magazine."  aggrandizement  through  the  Crimean  War  were 
Through  bis  continued  opposition  he  incurred  dashed  by  this  amusing  exposure  of  their  nar 
the  enmity  of  the  pro-slavery  people,  and  when  tional  foibles.    They  took  their  revenge  in  hiss- 
he  appeared  at  one  of  their  meetings  he  was  ing  down  a  play  called  ^^Guill^ry,"  which  Abont 
threiitened  with  death,  driven  away,  and  pnr-  produced  in  1856.    He  followed  np  his  attack 
sued  to  his  home.    He  was  once  besiegea  in  with  the  novel  of  '*  Le  Roi  des  Montagues," 
his  boQse  in  Brooklyn  by  a  mob,  and  an  unsuo-  representing  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party 
cdssful  attempt  was  made  to  kidnap  and  re-  in  the  Athenian  Parliament  as  in  league  with 
move  him  to  South  Carolina.    In  1838  he  went  brigand  chiefs.    About  swallowed  his  repub- 
to  Boston,  and  in  April,  1839,  became  editor  lican  principles  in  order  to  receive  lucrative 
of  the  ^*  Massachusetts  Abolitionist."    He  then  employment  on  the  official  ^^  Moniteur  "  and 
wrote  for  the  ^'Emancipator  "and  the  **Chron-  other  newspapers.     His  books  on  Greece  at- 
icle,"  and  in  1&46  established  the  '*  Ohrono-  tracted  the  attention  of  the  Emperor,  and  his 
tvpe'^  newspaper,  which  was  not  exclusively  feuilletons  of  *^  Mariages  de  Paris "  made  him 
devoted  to  abolition.    This  he  conducted  till  it  the  favorite  author  of  the  Empress.     He  was 
was  merged  in  the  '^  Commonwealth  "  (1850),  accordingly  taken  into  the  band  of  writers  who, 
of  which  also  he  was  for  a  time  the  editor,  too  irreligious  to  be  received  by  the  Empress, 
He  was  then  occupied  for  a  year  (1852)  in.  pre-  were  made  the  familiars  of  Prince  Napoleon. 
paring  for  the  Union  Mutual  Life-insurance  His  style  sparkles  with  witty  epigrams  and  hn- 
Coiapany,  of  Boston,  certain  mathematical  ta-  morons  conceits.     Some  critics  rank  '^  Made- 
biea^  and  afterward  devoted  much  of  his  time  Ion  "  (1863)  as  his  best  work ;  but  ^'  Germaine  " 
to  the  study  of  insurance.    He  agitated  sue-  (1857)  is  more  pppular,  and  "  Trente  et  Qua- 
cussfully,  in  1858,  for  reform  legislation  bear-  rante"  (1858)  and  ^^L^Homme  4  TOreille  cas- 
ins^  open  insarance  methods,  and  was  then  s^e"  are  universally  preferred  for  the  gro- 
made  Insurance  Commissioner  of  Massaohn-  tesque  and  laughable  fancies  woven  into  their 
setts,  gaining  a  national  reputation  as  an  au-  stories.     The  success  of  "The  Man  with  a 
thority  upon  all  branches  of  American  ander-  Broken  Ear "  was  such  that  the  author  was 
writing.    After  the  close  of  his  term  of  office  encouraged  to  write  the  other  fantastic  tales 
(1866)  he  devoted  himself  to  mathematical  of  "LeNez  d'un  Notarie"  and  "Le  Cas  de  M. 
work,  the  consideration  of  the  labor  question,  Gu6rin."    In  1858  About^s  brilliant  style  and 
industrial  education,  and  the  currency,  writing  satiricid  gifts  were  employed  by  the  Emperor 
oc^^osionally  fur  the  press  upon  current  topics,  in  the  congenial  task  of  lampooning  the  Pa- 
He  was  in  favor  of  free  trade,  and  was  an  ad-  pacy.    Napoleon  was  contemplating  the  with- 
vocatd  of  woman  suffrage.    He  published  in  drawal  of  the  French  garrison  from  Rome,  to 
Boston,  in  1841,  a  translation,  in  verse,  of  La  engage  in  war  with  Austria.    For  the  pamphlet 
Fontaine's  *^ Fables"  (2  vols.  8vo),  giving  his  on  the  *' Roman  Question "  About  was  deco- 
porsonal  attention  to  the  sale,  and  in  1866  ^'  A  rated  with  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
Curiosity  of  Law."    He  also  published  many  He  continued  his  attacks  on  the  Papacy  im 
pimphlets  and  reports.    His  wife  died  in  1875,  '*  Lettres  d'an  jeune  Homme  d  sa  Cousine 
aod  few  of  his  eighteen  children  survive  him.  Madeleine,"  to  publish  which  the  newspaper 
OinVASIESy  FOREIGN*    Atofan,  JaMi  Hu»>  ^'L'Opinion  Nationale"  was  founded  express- 
lltoB,  Duke  of,  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland,. bom  ly,  until  the  imperial  policy  was  again  changed. 
in  London,  Jan.  21,  1811 ;  died  there,  Oct.  80,  In  *'The  New  Map  of  Europe  and  Prussia" 
1>^S5.    He  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Ox-  (1860),  and  a  series  of  editorial  articles  in  the 
ford,  and  in  1832  married  a  daughter  of  the  *^  Constitutionnel,"  he  shadowed  forth  other 
I>(ike  of  Bedford.     He  was  Lord  Lieutenant  phases  of  the  Emperor's  policy,  and  continued 
of  Ireland  f^ora  1866  to  1868,  under  Earl  Der-  to  serve  Napoleon  III  with  his  pen  in  the  vain 
hj'4  Administration^  and  again  on  the  return  expectation  of  political  reward  for  the  remain- 
of  the  Conservatives  to  power,  in  1874,  he  was  ing  ten  years  of  the  Empire,  making  enemies 
appointed  to  the  same  place  and  held  it  for  in  all  parties.    His  drama  ^*  GaStena "  (1862) 
three  years.     The  Duke  was  one  of  the  great  was  damned  by  reason  of  the  author^s  unpopu- 
Irish  landlords,  owning  63,557  acres.    One  of  larity.    Rendered  easy  in  circumstances  by  bis 
hii  daughters  is  the  wife  of  the  present  Got-  marriage  to  a  wealthy  heiress,  Mile,  de  Guiller- 
ernor-General  of  Canada.    The  Duke  was  one  ville,  he  wrote  with  less  care  and  labor.    His 
ot  the  most  popular  peers  of  bis  Ume.  later  noveb  are  '*  Le  Turco  "  (1866),  "  L7n- 
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fhne^^ (186T),  and  "Le  Fellah  "  (1868).  In  1868  Alfonso  left  France,  and  landed  at  Barcelona, 

he  joined  the  newlj  started  '^  Gaulois,"  and  in  Jan.  5,  1875.    The  army  at  once  declared  tor 

1869  the  "  Soir.''    He  was  arrested  by  the  Ger-  him,  and  he  assumed  command.      His  fir:^ 

man  aathorities  in  1872,  on  his  estate  in  Lor-  movements  against  the  Carlists  were  udbuc- 

raine,  because  in  a  newspaper  article  he  had  cessful ;  but  he  gradually  succeeded  in  improv* 

boasted  of  having  shot  a  Prussian  sentry,  bat  ing  his  position,  in  winning  to  his  side  the 

was  released  by  order  of  Prince  Bismarck.  Aft-  various  parties,  and  in  harmonizing  the  cod- 

er  the  war  he  founded  the  ^^  XlXdme  Sidcle  ^'  flicting  interests  of  his  followers.   He  succeeded 

in  coigunction  with  Francisqne  Sarcey.     In  in  the  spring  of  1876  in  attacldng  Don  Carlos 

1884  he  was  elected  an  Academician.    He  left  with  a  greatly  superior  force,  and  in  gaining  a 

a  widow  and  eight  children.  signal  victory.  The  insurrection  was  soon  com- 

AM.  Fraozy  a  German  composer,   bom   in  pletely  quelled,  and  Don  Carlos  sailed  for  Ecg- 

Eilenourg,  Deo.  22,  1819 ;  died  in  Wiesbaden,  land,  never  to  return.    The  war  being  ended, 

April  2,  1885.    He  was  educated  for  the  min-  the  young  King  entered  Madrid  in  triumph, 

istry.     Adopting  the  musical  profession,   he  March  20, 1876.    Eight  days  later,  there  was 

became  conductor  of  choral  societies  at  ZtL-  laid  before  the  Cortes  a  new  Constitutioo, 

rich,  where  he  composed  many  part-songs.    In  which  was  passed  in  July.    One  of  the  chief 

1855  he  was  aopointed  conductor  of  the  Brnns-  changes  made  by  this  CouEtitution  was  tb€ 

wick  Opera- House.     He  was  a  prolific  com-  recognition  of  the  right  of  private  worship  on 

Eoser  of  songs  that  pleased  the  popular  ear  the  part  of  non-Catholics.    Soon  after  the  close 

y  reason  of  their  easy  melody.  of  the  Carlist  war,  Alfonso  invited  the  ei- 

Atexander  KarageoigeTttch,  Prince,  of  Servia,  Queen  to  Spain,  who  was  received  by  her  nn 

bom  in  1815 ;  died  in  Temesvar,  May  8,  1885.  at  Santander  in  July,  and  in  October  quietlj 

He  was  the  son  of  Earageorg,  the  liberator  of  entered  Madrid.    The  young  Eing^s  reign  v&\ 

Servia,  who  was  murdered  in  1817,  and  he  and  on  the  whole,  peaceful ;  good  order  generally 

his  family  pursued  with  their  hatred  the  Obre-  prevailed,  and  the  Cabinet  changes  were  net 

novitch  family  because  Milos  Obrenovitch  was  especially  frequent.    The  Government  h&d  a 

supposed  to  have  instigated  the  murder  of  his  strong  support  in  the  Cortes,  and  during  hi» 

father.    In  1842,  when  Michael  Obrenovitch  reign  the  Cuban  insurrection  was  brought  to  a 

was  dethroned,  he  became  Prince  of  Servia  close.    Many  reforms  were  also  bronght  about. 

and  reiffned  until  the  Russian  party  restored  Early  in  1877  a  decree  of  general  amnest?  to 

Prince  Michael.    When  the  latter  was  mur-  the  Carlists  was  issued,  and  in  the  following 

dered  in  1868,  Alexander  Earageorgevitch  was  year  the  Eing  married  his  cousin,  the  Prince >» 

accused  of  instigating  the  deed.    His  eztradi-  Maria  de  las  Mercedes  (bom  June  24,  1800;, 

tion  was  refused  by  the  Austrian  Government,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Montpensier. 

bat  he  was  tried  at  Pesth  and  sentenced  to  The  ex-Queen  Isabella  was  opposed  to  toe  nmr- 

eight  years^  imprisonment     He  was  pardoned  riage,  and,  finding  that  she  could  not  preveul 

by  the  Emperor,  and  lived  in  retirement.  it,  she  took  up  her  residence  in  Paris,  where 

Alfwso  xn,  Eing  of  Spain,  bom  in  Madrid,  she  associated  with  Don  Carlos.    The  latter 

Nov.  23,  1857 ;  died  at  El  Pardo,  a  royal  resi-  was  ordered  to  leave  France.    Isabella  was  st 

dence  six  miles  from  Madrid,  Nov.  25,  1885.  the  same  time  informed  that  she  must  not  re- 

Ile  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  ex-Queen  Isa-  turn  to  Spain,  and  her  pension  was  stopp<^<!. 

bella  II,  and  was  expelled  from  Spain  with  Six  months  i^ter  her  marriage,  in  Januarr. 

his  mother,  whose  subjects  deposed  her  in  1878,  the  young  and  popular  Queen  died.    Vl 

1868.    He  accompanied  her  to  Paris,  where  he  Nov.  29,   1879,  Alfonso  married   the  Arch- 

resided  with  her  for  two  years,  when  he  was  duchess  Maria  Christina  of  Austria,  who  had 

sent  to  the  Theresianum,  or  Nobleman^s  Acad-  been  a  playmate  of  his  while  at  the  Royal  Coi- 

emy,  at  Vienna.     There  he  remained  three  lege  at  Vienna.    A  month  later  an  attcnj*! 

months,  when  the  ex-Queen  determined  to  ab-  was  made  to  assassinate  the  young  Eing  tD>l 

dicate  formally  in  her  son^s  favor.    His  edu-  his  bride.    An  attempt  to  kill  the  King  Isd 

cation  was  continued  in  France  and  England  also  been  made  in  October,  1878.     Both  of 

until  near  the  close  of  1874.    During  the  in-  the  assassins  were  executed.    In  September. 

terregnum  that  followed  Isabella's  expulsion,  1888,  he  attended  the  unveiling  of  a  statue  cf 

AmaSeus,  second  son  of  Victor  Emanuel  and  ^'  Germania  keeping  her  Watch  on  the  Rhine/* 

Duke  of  Aosta,  accepted  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  was   commissioned  colonel^  in  a  Uhlan 

He  soon  became  unpopular,  and  his  reign  was  regiment  by  the  Emperor  William.    Ou  hi^ 

brief.     Repeated  insurrections  and  attempts  retum  home  through  Paris,  a  crowd  gatbert.<? 

at  assassination  followed  his  accession  to  the  around  Alfonso's   carriage,'  hissed  mm,   an<i 

throne,  and  on  Feb.  11,  1878,  he  abdicated  cried  out,  "Down  with  the  Ulilan  King!" 

and  returned  to  Italy,  having  reigned  two  President  Gr^vy  made   a   suitable   apology, 

years  and  two  months.    After  nearly  two  years  With  singular  courage  and  faithfulness  tlie 

of  anarchy  and  republican  mle  under  Figue-  Spanish  King  visited  the  plague-stricken  di^ 

ras,  Castelar,  and  Serrano,  the  Prince  of  As-  tricts  of  his  kingdom  during  the  cholera  pe^i- 

tnrias,  as  he  was  then  styled,  was  on  Dec.  29,  lence  of  1885.    He  had  been  in  delicate  health 

1874,  proclaimed  King  of  Spain  at  Valencia,  for  some  months;  but  knowledge  of  the  fact 

by  Gen.  Martinez  Campos.    A  few  days  later,  was  not  made  public,  and  hia  death,  of  eon- 
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samptioo,  aooelerated  by  dysentery,  was  snd-  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1851,  and  designed  tbe 
den  and  unexpected.  He  was  buried  with  Monastery  of  tbe  Resarrection  and  other  pub- 
great  pomp  in  theEsourial,  tbe  doors  of  which  lie  buildings.  In  1861  he  removed  to  Gotha. 
hod  Dot  been  opened  since  they  received  the  Uis  design  for  the  Berlin  Parliament  bnildings 
body  of  Alfonso^i  grandfather,  Ferdinand  YII.  was  awarded  the  first  prize  in  1872.  Among 
Bj  his  seooud  marriage  the  Eiug  had  two  other  fine  buildings  he  designed  the  Cathedral 
(iaughters — ^Mercedes,  bom  Sept.  1 1, 1880,  and  of  Sao  Torquato,  in  Portugal. 
Maria  Theresa,  born  Nov.  12,  1882.  By  his  Btmxfpiy  Ignaee,  Archbishop  of  Martianopolis, 
death  his  eldest  daughter  became  Queen  of  in  partibus  if{fideliun^  born  at  Point  Levi, 
Spain,  with  his  widow  as  Queen  Regent.  (See  opposite  Quebec,  Oct.  80,  1799 ;  died  at  Sault 
portrait  in  ^^  Annual  Oyclopasdia  *' for  1888,  an  RecoUet,  near  Montreal,  June  8,  1885.  He 
page  786.)  was  the  oldest    Roman  Catholic   bishop  in 

AmM)  RMnd,  an  Engliah  painter,  bom  in  America,  and  the  oldest  but  one  in  the  world. 
Liverpool  in  1816 ;  died  in  Famborough,  April  He  was  the  eleventh  son  of  Pierre  Bourget,  a 
20, 1885.  His  subjects  were  mostly  animals  farmer.  He  was  ordained  priest  Nov.  9, 1822, 
and  banting-scenes,  and  occasionally  out-door  and  eleven  years  later  became  coadjutor  to 
historical  scenes.  Among  his  best-known  Mgr.Lartigne;  on  July  25,  Bishop  of  Telmessa, 
fiaintings  are  ^*  The  Deatb,*^  '^  Mary,  Queen  of  inpartibtu  injidelium^  and  on  the  death  of  Mgr. 
Scota,  returning  from  the  Chase  to  Stirling  Lartigne,  in  1840,  Bishop  of  Montreal  He  re- 
Castle,^'  **The  Stag  at  Bay  "  and  ^^The  Com-  signed  the  bishopric  of  Montreal  in  1876,  and 
bat,"  *^  The  Battle  of  the  Standard,''  *^  Wolf-  was  made  Archbishop  of  Martianopolis.  His 
slayer,"  "  Turning  the  Drove,"  "  Buy  a  Dog,  resignation  was  attributed  to  the  adverse  de- 
Ma'am?"  and  "The  Water-Oarrier,"  "Goat-  cision  of  the  Privy  Council  in  the  celebrated 
herds,"  and  other  Spanish  subjects.  Guibord  case.    Guibord  was  one  of  the  direct- 

Aigvt,  Prince,  of  W^rtemberg,  Ixhh  Jan.  24.  ors  of  Tlnstitut  Canadien  who  had  been  ez- 

1813;  died  Jan.  12,  1885.    He  was  a  general  communicated  by  Mgr.  Bourget  on  account  of 

in  the  Prussian  army,  and  until  bis  retirement  the  library^s  containing  forbidden  books.   Gui- 

commanded  the  Army  Corps  of  the  Guards  gar*  bord  owned  a  lot  in  the  Roman  Catholic  ceme* 

risoning  Berlin.  tery,  and  on  his  death  permission  to  bury  him 

AylolMy  Beocsge  Ftaid^  Earl  of,  an  English  in  consecrated  ground  having  been  refused,  le- 

nobleman,  born  in  February,  1849;  died  on  his  gal  proceedings  were  taken  and  ultimately  ap- 

cattie-ranoh  in  Texas  in  January,  1885.    He  pealed  to  the  Privy  Council  in  England,  which 

sacceeded  to  the  title  in  1871.    He  wasted  his  decided  in  favor  of  the  friends  of  Guibord,  and 

property  in  horse-racing,  was  separated  from  the  interment  was  accomplished  with  the  as- 

his  wife  in  1882,  and  settled  in  Texas.  sistance  of  a  military  escort.    The  bishop  re- 

Beuae,  Jtssyh,  a  French  painter,  born  in  signed  tlie  same  year.    He  was  the  leader  of 

Marseilles  in  1798 ;  died  Sept.  14,  1885.    In  the  Ultramontane  party  in  Canada,  and  was  a 

1819  be  produced  ^^Eliezer  and  Naphthali,'*  prolific  author.     He  instituted  the  first  chapter 

which  made  him  famous.    He  painted  a  large  of  titular  canons  in  Canada,  and  introduced  into 

namber  of  historical  pieces,  among  them  the  the  Dominion  fifteen  religious  communities  de- 

''  Battle  of  Lntzen,*^  the  ^^  Death  of  the  Great  voted  to  education  and  charities,  and  twenty 

paaphin,"  *^The  King  drinks";  also^^Hagar  religious  societies. 

in  the  Desert,"  and  other  biblical  scenes,  and  Bnuncaap,  Aasetae  Jm6,  a  Portuguese  states- 

a  namber  of  portraits,  sea-pieces,  genre  paint-  man,  bom  Oct  28,  1817;  died  in  Lisbon  in 

inpra,  and  pastoral  subjects.  November,  1855.    He  first  came  into  office  in 

Be(k«.llemui%  a  Gennan  political  agitator,  1862  as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  was  appointed 

born  in  Elberfeld,  Sept.  15, 1820 ;  died  in  Co-  Minister  of  Finance  in  1869,  and  rescued  the 

lo?oe,  Dec.  9, 1885.    He  became  a  lawyer,  took  country  from  a  financial  crisis.    He  succeeded 

a  prominent  part  in  the  revolutionary  move-  the  Duke  of  Loul6  as  leader  of  the  Progressist 

ment  of  1848,  and  was  condemned  to  impns-  party.    In  1879  he  was  called  upon  to  form  a 

onment  in  a  fortress  for  high  treason.     When  ministry. 

released  he  settled  at  Dortmund,  which  place  CalrM,  Hii|^    HacCataMOt,  Earl,  an  English 

'te  represented  in  the  Prussian  Diet  and  in  the  statesman,  bom  in  County  Down,  Ireland,  in 

German  Reichstag,  where  he  voted  with  the  1819;  died  in  Boumemouth,  April  2,  1885. 

Proin^ssist  party.    Since  1875  he  had  lived  in  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

^  ologne,  having  been  elected  Chief  Burgomas-  He  was  called  to  the  English  bar  in  1644,  and 

ter  of  that  city.       rapidly  obtained  a  large  equity  practice.    In 

nakahy,  lawpk  WODaas,  Dean  of  Lincoln.  1862  he  was  retumed  to  Parliament  for  Bel- 
bom  in  London  in  1808 ;  died  in  Lincoln.  April  fast  In  1858  he  became  Lord  Derby's  So- 
18, 1885.  He  published  a  "  Life  of  Aristotle  "  licitor  General.  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  began  his  offi- 
in  1839,  and  an  edition  of  Herodotus  in  1854 ;  cial  career  by  proposing  refonns  in  the  land 
also  a  book  of  travel  entitled  '^Four  Months  laws,  but  his  projects  were  interfered  with  by  a 
in  Algeria."  ministerial  cnris.    At  a  later  period  he  carried 

MaMty  liidwlg,  a  German  architect,  bom  through  Parliament  the  Landed  Estates  Bill 

in  St.  Petersburg  in  1823 ;  died  in  Gotha,  Jan.  and  other  measures  relieving  land-owners  from 

15,  1885.    He  was  appointed  court  architect  feudal  restrictions  and  legal  formalities.    When 
Tou  XXV.— 42    A 
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Lord  Derby  again  oame  into  power  in  1866,  he  Groyemor  of  the  Rhine  Province  and  West- 
made  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  Attorney-General  In  pbalia.  His  oonnsels  were  soogbt  bj  the  Pros- 
October  of  the  same  year  he  became  Lord  Jns-  sian  King,  and  when  the  present  Emperor  be- 
tice  of  Appeal,  and  in  Febnary,  1867,  was  ore-  came  Regent,  Prince  Antnony  was  called  to 
ated  a  peer,  nnder  the  title  of  Baron  Cairns  of  the  head  of  the  Cabinet  in  October,  1858. 
Garmoyle.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  The  ministry  of  the  *^new  era*'  failed,  howev- 
discussion  of  Disraeli^s  Reform  Bill,  and  intro-  er,  to  satisfy  the  country,  and  retired  in  18<'»2. 
daced  into  it  the  principle  of  cumulative  voting.  Prince  Anthony  then  took  np  his  residence  at 
He  was  the  leader  in  the  resistance  against  the  Dftsseldorf  as  Military  Gk>vemor  of  the  Khine 
disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church.  When  Province,  where  he  lived  in  friendly  inter- 
Mr.  Disraeli  took  Lord  Derby's  place  at  the  course  with  artists,  and  collected  antiqoities 
head  of  the  ministry  in  February,  1868,  Lord  and  works  of  art  When  his  son  Leopold  was 
Cairns  succeeded  Lord  Chelmsford  as  Lord  offered  the  Spanish  crown,  he  used  his  pater- 
Chancellor.  When  the  House  of  Lords  was  nal  authority  to  induce  him  to  withdraw  bis 
constrained  to  yield  on  the  Irish  Church  ques-  candidacy,  but  the  dispatches  of  *' Father  An- 
tion,  a  compromise  was  effected  in  a  conference  thony  "  were  only  ridicnled  in  Paris,  and  did 
between  Earl  Granville  and  Lord  Cairns.  In  not  avert  Uie  war.  He  was  the  first  to  per- 
1860  he  laid  down  the  leadership  of  the  Con-  ceive  the  abilities  of  Bismarck,  and  wished  to 
servative  party  in  the  upper  house,  but  con-  secure  his  appointment  as  Foreign  Minister 
sented  to  resume  it  the  following  session.  In  as  early  as  1860.  His  wife,  a  princess  of  Bh- 
February,  1874,  Mr.  Disraeli  formed  his  Cabi-  den,  and  four  children,  survive  him.  Leopold, 
net,  with  Lord  Cairns  as  Lord  Chancellor  again,  the  eldest,  is  a  lieutenent-general  in  the  Ger- 
which  ofSce  he  held  until  the  ministry  went  man  army ;  Charles,  the  second,  is  tiie  Einc 
out  in  1880.  He  introduced  the  Irish  Univer-  of  Roumania;  Frederick,  the  third,  is  a  bri- 
sity  BilL  In  1878  he  was  made  Viscount  Gar-  gade  commander  in  the  Guards ;  Stefanie,  the 
moyle  and  Earl  Cairns.  In  1881  he  delivered  eldest  daughter,  died  in  1869  the  wife  of  Fe- 
a  telling  speech  against  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy  dro  V  of  Portugal ;  and  Marie  is  married  to 
in  the  Transvaal.  Lord  Caims's  political  and  a  brother  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  ills 
judicial  dignities  were  not  allowed  to  stand  in  son  Anthony  was  killed  at  Kdniggi^tz. 
the  way  of  his  taking  an  active  part  in  Sunday-  Oaaluaere,  Kutaer  Sfaighy  Mangah  of,  died 
school  teaching  and  in  popular  meetings  for  Sept.  14,  1886.  In  1857  he  snooeeded  bis  fa- 
various  religious  and  philimthropic  objects.  His  ther,  Golab  Singh,  a  militaiy  adventurer  whom 
parliamentary  style  was  that  of  a  lawyer.  He  the  British  made  ruler  of  the  new  state  of 
never  affected  the  arts  of  the  typical  leader  of  Cashmere,  created  upon  the  overthrow  of  the 
debates ;  yet  his  grasp  of  political  subjects  was  Sikhs  in  1846.  Runbeer  aided  the  British  in 
so  i»ure  and  his  eloquence  so  clear  and  forcible  the  mutiny.  Tyranny  was  practiced  npon  his 
that  the  Conservative  party  wavered  between  Mohammedan  subjects  to  such  an  extent  thtt 
selecting  him  or  Lord  Salisbury  or  Sir  Stafford  the  Indian  Government  intervened  in  the  fam- 
Northcote  for  its  leader.  He  was  succeeded  ine  year  of  1879. 
in  the  earldom  by  his  son,  Viscount  Garmoyle.  €a8tetta,General,aSwiss  politician  and  soldier, 

Caaphautt,  WUlMtai^  a  German  painter,  born  died  in  November,  1685.    'Escaping  from  pris- 

in  DUsseldorf,  Feb.  8,  1818;  died  there,  June  on,  where  he  was  confined  for  taking  |>art  in 

19,  1885.    The  subjects  of  his  paintings  were  the  insurrection  that  broke  out  in  Freiburg, 

scenes  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War  and  other  his  native  canton,  after  the  conclusion  of  the 

military  events.    His  paintings  of  Frederick  Sonderbund  war,  he  Joined  the  Pontifical  ar- 

the  Great  surrounded   by  his  generds,  the  ray.     He  served  gallantly  in  the  defense  of 

Great  Elector,  and  the  Emperor  Wilhelm  at  Rome,  and  after  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the 

Gravelotte,  hang  in  the  Old  Palace  in  Berlin.  Itfdian  troops  he  went  to  France,  and  was  giv- 

Some  of  his  earlier  works  represent  scenes  in  en  a  command  in  Bonrbaki's  army,  which  was 

the  war  of  the  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads.  driven  into  Switzerland  and  surrendered  to  a 

Call  iitMy  Prince  of  HeheuoDen,  head  of  the  Swiss  force.    Interned  until  the  end  of  the 

Catholic  branch  of  the  family,  horn  Sept.  7,  war,  he  then  joined  Don  Carlos  and  held  a  high 

1811 ;  died  June  2,  1885.    He  succeed^  to  place  in  the  insurrectionary  army  until  it  was 

the  principality  of  Hohenzollern-Sigmeringen  dispersed.    He  subsequently  interested  himself 

Aug.  28,  1848,  npon  the  abdication  of  his  fa-  in  the  politics  and  the  military  organization  of 

ther.    After  the  suppression  of  the  revolution  his  own  country. 

he  took  the  first  step  that  was  made  toward  Caaer,  Cari,  a  German  sculptor,  bom  in  Bonn 

the  foundation  of  the  present  German  Empire  in  1828 ;  died  in  Krenznaoo.  April  17,  1885. 

by  voluntarily  surrendering  his  dominions  to  He  was  the  son  of  a  distingnished  aonlptor,  and 

the  Prussian  crown  on  April  6, 1850.    His  hope  in  association  with  his  brother  Robert  main- 

of  thereby  promoting  the  unification  of  Ger-  tained  an  atelier  in  Krenznach  and  one  at  Rome, 

many  was  doomed  to  immediate  disappoint-  and  supplied  the  museum  at  Berlin  with  casts 

ment,  but  an  active  and  honorable  career  re-  from  antique  sculptures.     Among  his  works 

paid  him  for  the  loss  of  the  empty  dignity  of  a  are  a  portrait  bust  of  King  Wilholm  IV,  a 

fainiant  sovereign*    He  became  an  officer  of  bronze  **  Olympian  Victor,"  portrait  atataes  of 

the  Prussian  army,  and  was  appointed  Military  the  Austrian  Emperor,  Prince  Mettemicb,  and 
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other  Anstrian  princes,  the  Schiller  stafcoe  in  barding  the  batteries  in  the  Bay  of  Dome  and 
MaDoheim,  ^^Theseos,"  the  "  Dying  Achilles,^*  obtaining  control  of  the  Pescadores  Islands, 
**  Hector,"  **  Caasandra,"  "  Psyche."  **  Bran-  Admiral  Oourbet  brought  to  a  close  the  Franoo- 
hild,"  *^  Bathing  Nymphs,"  **  The  Witch,"  etc.  Chinese  hostilities.  Bis  return  was  eagerly 
A  colossal  head  of  Christ  in  marble,  painted  looked  forward  to  by  his  countrymeo,  when 
and  adorned  with  gold,  designed  for  the  tri-  his  death  occurred,  caused  by  a  bilious  attack, 
unipbal  arch  at  Bucharest,  created  a  sensation.  Cutitty  Getrgy  a  German  philologist,  bom  in 
He  treated  in  the  same  way  '*  A  Nymph,"  ^'  Ca-  Ltlbeck,  April  16, 1820 ;  died  Aug.  16, 1885,  at 
pid,"  and  figures  copied  from  the  frieze  of  the  Hermadorf.  He  studied  at  Bonn  and  Berlin, 
Parthenon.  Later  works  were  "  The  Fount-  and  in  1845  accepted  a  tutorship  in  the  Univer- 
ain,"  **  Fisher-Maiden,"  and  '*'  Hector's  Parting  sity  of  New  York.  Four  years  later  he  went 
from  Wife  and  Child."  His  last  production  to  Prague  as  Professor  of  Classical  Philology, 
was  a  statue  of  President  Garfield.  Since  1862  he  had  resided  at  Leipsio  as  Profess- 
CoarM,  Vice- Admiral,  commander  of  the  or  of  Classical  Philology  and  co-Director  of  the 
French  naval  forces  in  the  China  seas,  born  in  Philological  Seminary.  He  wrote  treatises  on 
Abbeville,  Somme,  June  28,  1827 ;  died  on  his  "  Comparative  Philology,  in  ita  Relations  to 
flag-ship  *^  Bayard,"  at  Makung,  the  Pescadores  the  Classical  Languages,"  *•*•  Principles  of  Greek 
Islands,  June  11,  1885.  He  was  a  brilliant  Etymology,"  and  the  ^*  Greek  Verb." 
student  in  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  was  IkmlMC^  Pail  FtvlevlclL  Prince  of  San  Donate, 
friven  a  commission  as  ensign  in  1852.  He  born  Oct.  21, 1839 ;  died  in  Italy,  Jan.  27, 1885. 
distinguished  himself  as  a  Ueutenant  by  his  He  filled  several  diplomatic  and  political  posts 
scientific  work  on  the  gunnery  school-ship  in  the  Russian  service,  but  was  best  known  as 
*^  Suffren."  As  acting  captain  he  was  brigade-  the  possessor  of  iron  and  gold  mines  in  the 
m^jor  of  the  squadron  of  the  north,  and  then  Ural,  and  as  a  liberal  dispenser  of  chiurity. 
commanded  a  vessel  in  the  West  Indies.  He  Deols,  JetoOtwiglitsB,  Lientenant-Colonel,  for- 
received  the  full  rank  of  captain  in  1878.  He  merly  Deputy  Minister  of  Interior  in  Canada, 
commanded  the  '^  Savoie "  in  the  squadron  of  born  in  Buttonwood  in  1820 ;  died  July  7, 
evolution,  and  was  for  a  time  director  of  the  tor-  1885,  in  Eingsmere,  near  Quebec.  He  was 
pedo-flchool  at  Boyardville,  where  he  remained  commissioned  Surveyor  of  Public  Lands  for 
until  appointed  Governor  of  New  Caledonia.  Upper  Canada  in  1842,  was  active  in  the  vol> 
He  was  made  a  rear-admiral  in  1880.  In  1882  nnteer  movement  of  1855,  and  was  appointed 
he  returned  to  France,  and  in  1888  was  placed  to  survey  the  lands  in  Manitoba  when  that  dia- 
in  command  of  the  naval  division  at  Cherbourg,  trict  was  acquired  from  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
and  had  direction  of  a  series  of  experiments  to  pany,  but  was  recalled  because  the  natives  re- 
te^t  the  value  of  the  new  types  of  warships,  sisted.  In  1871  he  was  appointed  Surveyor- 
When  the  Tonquin  troubles  began,  Admiral  Greneral  and  Deputy  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
Conrbet  was  placed  in  command  of  the  naval  and  directed  the  administration  of  the  Domin- 
forcea  on  the  coast  of  Annam.  Immediately  ion  lands  in  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest, 
upon  his  arrival  he  began  operations  against  Dipnl,  Ptom  Paical,  a  French  author,  bom 
IIu6,  bombarded  the  forts  at  Thouan-An,  and  in  Hagetman,  Landes,  March  24,  1816;  ^ed  in 
brought  about  the  peace  of  Ho6  three  days  August  at  sea.  He  was  educated  in  the  Uni- 
later.  When,  in  consequence  of  disputes  be-  versity  of  Paris.  He  became  a  Professor  of 
tween  Gen.  Bouet  and  the  civil  commission-  History  in  Algiers  in  1840,  and  returning  to 
er,  the  military  commander  was  recalled,  Ad-  Paris  in  1845  engaged  in  political  writing.  He 
mir&I  Conrbet  was  intrusted  with  the  entire  was  active  in  the  Revolution  of  1846,  was  the 
direction  of  the  campaign.  After  the  arrival  associate  of  Lamennais  in  the  publication  of 
of  r^-enforoements  he  advanced. upon  Sontai.  the  ^'Peuple  constituant"  newspaper,  was 
After  capturing  this,  the  strongest  of  the  Ton-  elected  a  deputy  from  Landea,  acted  on  the 
qainese  fortresses,  be  was  preparing  to  con-  Committees  on  Public  Works  and  on  the  Con- 
tinue his  victorious  campaign,  when  he  was  stitution,  and  vigorously  opposed  the  Prince 
superseded  in  the  military  command  by  Gen.  President  £zil^  after  the  coup  d'etat^  he 
Millot.  For  his  services  in  Tonquin  he  was  founded  at  Brussels  a  review  called  **La  Libre 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  and  made  recherche,"  and  published  a  book  on  '^The 
a  Grand  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Aft-  Victims  of  the  Coup  d*£tat."  He  subse- 
er  the  rupture  that  followed  the  collision  at  quently  resided  in  Switzerland,  and  then  in 
B^o  Ninh,  Admiral  Oourbet  was  ordered  to  Florence  and  Madrid.  In  1869  he  returned  to 
concentrate  bis  forces  in  the  Eastern  waters  France,  and  under  the  Government  of  Nation- 
and  make  reprisals  on  China.  Obtaining  by  al  Defense  published  a  newspaper,  ^'  Le  Feu- 
strategy  an  entrance  into  the  river  Min,  he  pie  souverain."  He  was  elected  deputy  for 
bombarded  the  naval  arsenal  of  Foochow  and  Landes  in  1871,  and  became  an  influential 
sank  tiie  Chinese  fleet  in  the  harbor.  He  next  member  of  the  Extreme  Left.  He  was  an 
bombarded  Kelung  and  temporarily  occupied  earnest  advocate  of  free  trade,  and  opposed 
the  town,  and  then  undertook  the  difficult  the  concession  of  further  monopolies  to  rail- 
task  of  blockading  the  Formosan  ports.  In  road  companies.  He  was  elected  a  deputy  for 
Febroary,  1886,  he  sank  with  torpedoes  two  Paris  in  1876  and  re-elected  in  1877.  Among 
mea-of-war  at  Sheipon  (see  Chika).    By  bom-  his  published  works  are  '*  Hie  Andent  and 
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Modern   Races  of  North  America"  (1846),  regard  to  the  isolation  of  folmmioaoid.   Whfle 

^^TheEDCjdopedists"  (1865),  ''The  Gonspir-  at  Giessen  he  studied  the  sahstanoes   now 

acy  against  the  Small  States  in  Europe  "  (1867),  known  as  metaldehyde  and  paraldehyde.     Bis 

and  a  treatise  on ''ReTolntions"  (1870).  work  on  the  snlphobenzoio  acid  belongs  to 

Ewto^  WiUaB,  Major-General,  an  English  sol-  the  same  period.    At  Stattf^  his  labors  in- 

dier,  bom  May  18, 1883 ;  killed  in  the  battle  of  oladed  inTestigations  on  anemonin,  on  the  com* 

Kirbekan^  near  Dulka  Island,  on  the  Nile,  Feb.  pounds  of  pidladiom  haloids  with  ammonia,  on 

10, 1885.    He  was  the  son  of  a  baronet,  was  the  action  of  salphurio  acid  on  snccinie  acid, 

edaoated  at  Harrow,  and  entered  the  army  in  The  disoorery  that  benzonitrile  ooold  be  pro- 

1861.    He  distingaished  himself  for  gallantry  daoed  by  the  separation  of  water  from  ammo- 

in  the  Crimean  War.    In  1870  he  attained  the  ninm  benzoate  was  one  of  his  most  brilliant 

rank  of  colonel,  and  in  1880  became  a  mijor-  achievements.    Gradually  his  time  became  ab- 

general.    In  1862  he  was  Military  Secretary  sorbed  in  special  duties,  and  his  work  more 

in  Canada.    lo  the  campaign  against  Arabi  practical.     He  had  been  made  a  member  of 

he  protected  the  line  of  conminDication,  and  the  Medioal  Faculty,  and  was  also  engaged  in 

was  present  at  Tel-el-Eebir.    He  commanded  the  Patent-Office  and   other  public  depart- 

the  garrison  in  Alexandria  in  1883  until  or-  ments,  as  well  as  beiug  an  important  member 

dered  to  join  the  Gordon  relief  expedition,  of  the  Pharm^entical  Board  of  Examiners. 

When  Lord  Wolseley  divided  his  forces  into  Later,  he  undertook  the  direction  of  a  Govem- 

three  detachments.  Gen.  Earle  was  placed  in  ment  Laboratory  established  for  industrial  pnr- 

command  of  the  one  that  followed  ti|ie  bend  of  poses.    In  this  connection  the  subject  of  acca- 

the  Kile.  rate  analytical  methods  for  iudustnal  purposes 

FabMnly  General  mcila,  an  Italian  patriot,  was  thoroughly  studied  by  him.    Many  of  the 

bom  in  Modena  in  1805;  died  March  81, 1885.  conventional  determinations  now  made,  origi- 

He  took  an  active  part  in  the  insurrection  of  nated  with  him ;  such  as  the  estimation  of 

1881,  was  banished  from  the  country,  and  a»-  sugar  by  the  use  of  the  solution  that  bean  Lis 

sisted  from  Malta  the  Sicilian  and  Roman  name.    He  produced  an  exoellaat  German  edi- 

movement  of  1837,  and  returned  to  join  the  tioh  of  Payen*s  **Ohimie  Industrielle '*  (1850), 

Palermitan  insurrection  in  1848.     He  assisted  and  was  actively  concerned  in  the  publication 

in  the  defense  of  Venice  and  in  the  operations  of  the  later  editions  of  Graham<^Otto'a  work 

against  the  French  at  Rome.    From  his  exile  on  chemistry  (1857).    He  was  a  contributor  to 

in  Nice  he  joined  Garibaldi's  Thousand  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  ^^  Handwdrterbnch  ** 

Marsala,  and  fought  with  distinguished  gal-  of  Liebig,  Poggeudorf,  and  N5hler,  and  editor 

lantry  and  ability.    Garibaldi  made  him  die-  of  the  later  volumes.     In  1871  the  '*Nene« 

tator  in  Sicily.    In  1867  he  was  a  general  in  Handw5rterbuch  der  Chemie^*  was  begun  nn- 

Garibaldi's  army.    He  represented  Modena  in  der  his  editorship.     On  all  occasions  where 

the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  questions  requiring  the  assistance  of  chemical 

fUrltoy  Bakert  F.,  an  English  engineer,  bom  specialists  were  considered,  FehUng  appeared 

in  1881 ;  died  in  London  in  October,  1885.  as  the  representative  from  bis  country. 

He  was  the  inventor  of  the  double-bogie  loco-  Ferdfauod,  Klig,  Duke  of  Saxe-Cobuiig,  father 

motive-engine  in  use  in  Russia,  South  America,  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  bom  Oct  29,  1816; 

New  Zealand,  Oanada,  and  other  countries.  died  in  Lisbon,  Dec.  15, 1886.    He  married  Ma- 

Fsbltaig.  Heraau  voa,  a  German  chemist,  bom  ria  II,  Queen  of  Portugal,  in  1886.  During  the 
in  LubeoK,  June  9, 1812 ;  died  in  Stuttgart,  July  minority  of  his  eldest  son,  the  late  King  Pedro 
2, 1885.  He  studied  natural  sciences  at  Heidel-  Y,  he  acted  as  Regent.  In  1869  he  married 
berg  under  Leopold  Gmelin,  took  up  chemistry  *  morganatically  Madame  Hensler. 
at  Giessen  under  Liebig,  and  for  a  short  time  VhMsr,  Jaao,  Bishop  of  Manchester,  bom  in 
was  at  Paris  with  Dumas.  His  close  applioa^  Prestbury,  near  Cheltenham,  England,  Aug.  S3, 
tion  to  work  attracted  the  attention  of  Liebig,  1818 ;  died  in  Manchester,  Oct  22,  1885.  He 
and  the  friendly  relations-  that  followed  de-  was  graduated  at  Oxford,  and  became  a  Fellow 
veloped  in  such  a  manner  that  they  regarded  of  Oriel  Oollege.  In  1847  he  was  presented  to 
the^  results  as  among  the  best  acquisitions  of  the  rectory  of  Oholderton,  Wiltshire,  where  he 
their  lives.  In  1839,  on  the  special  recom-  remained  for  thirteen  years.  He  became  chan- 
mendation  of  Liebig,  he  was  appointed  Pro-  cellor  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  in  1858,  and  from 
feasor  of  Chemistry  and  Director  of  the  Labo-  1860  to  1870  he  was  rector  of  Upton-Nervet 
ratory  attached  to  the  Polytechnic  School  at  in  the  valley  of  the  Kennett,  Berkshire.  Dnr- 
Stuttgart,  which  chair  he  held  till  his  death,  ing  this  period  Dr.  Eraser  visited  the  United 
For  smne  years  following  this  appointment  his  States  and  Canada,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  ex- 
time  was  occupied  with  the  reorganization  and  amine  the  school  system.  Between  1861  nd 
extension  of  the  scientific  departments  under  1868  he  served  on  general  commissions  to  io- 
his  supervision,  and  many  chemists,  now  emi-  quire  into  educational  matters  and  tiie  employ- 
nent  in  their  profession,  look  back  with  grati-  ment  of  women  and  children  in  agri<mltiEre. 
fioation  at  the  encouragement  received  while  In  January,  1870,  Mr.  Gladstone  appointed  him 
studying  under  Fehling^s  direodon.  His  in-  Bishop  of  Manchester.  He  was  perhaps  the 
vestigations  were  many,  and  his  original  scien-  most  liberal  of  th»  English  bishops,  a  lai^ 
tifio  papers  date  from  1888.    The  first  was  in  minded,  large^iearted,  able,  and  hard-workiog 
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man.    He  Iiad  taken  no  adequate  yaoation  for  a  large  extent  directed  against  the  Wagnerian 

many  years,  and  his  sndd^i  and  onezpeoted  school  of  mnrio. 

death  was  entirely  due  to  overwork.    He  was,  AMd,  Edwaid  PtttoD,  an  English  author,  horn 

after  the  death  of  Dean  Stanley,  the  hroadest  in  London,  Deo.  16, 1820;  died  there,  June  12, 

of  all  the  eminent  clergy  of  the  English  Church,  1885.    He  was  the  son  of  a  common  sailor,  re- 

and  was  generally  known  as  *'  the  Bishop  of  all  ceived  a  limited  education,  hecame  a  Oongre- 

Denominations."  gational  minister,  and  settled  at  Brighton. 

CentoB,  Ghaiki  fleeigey  an  English  soldier,  He  was  for  many  years  editor  of  the '*  Eclectic 

killed  hy  the  soldiers  of  the  Mahdi  at  the  tak-  Review,"  and  afterward  of  the  "  Preacher's 

ing  of  Khartoum.  Jan.  27, 1885  (see  Eotpt,  and  Lantern."    His  principal  works  are  '^  Words- 

for    hiographical   details,   Gobdoit,   Ouarubs  worth,  a  Biography,"  ^*  The  Life  of  Sweden- 

Gkobox,  in  the  ^*  Annual  Cyclopedia"    for  horg,""  The  Earnest  Minister,"  and  a  large  vol- 

1883;  see  also  portrait  in  *' Annual  Cydo-  ume  entiUed  ^^Lamps,  Pitchers,  and  Trumpets." 

pffidla  "  for  1884^  page  282).  His  two  latest  works  were  ^*  Oliver  Cromwell " 

Qnmij  Jaacs  Macpkensay  an  Australian  states-  and  '^  Scottish  Characteristics."  He  also  edited 

man,  bom  in  Scotland  in  1822 ;  died  at  Sydney  two  bulky  and  popular  volumes,  ^*  The  World  of 

in  November,  1885.    He  emigrated  with  bis  Anecdote  "  and  *^  The  World  of  Religious  An- 

parents  to  Australia.    He  often  held  cabinet  ecdote."    For  many  years  Mr.  Hood  was  paft- 

positions  in  Victoria,  and  was  popular  as  the  tor  of  the  Independent  Chapel,  Falcon  Square, 

author  of  reforms  in  the  land  laws.  London. 

HattflO)  Viscount,  an  English  statesman,  born  HnghttB  (Richard  Monckton  Milnes,  Baron 
at  Pontefract,  Dec.  20,  1800 ;  died  in  Lon-  Houghton,  of  Frystone  Hall,  Yorkshire)^  bom 
don,  Ang.  8, 1885.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  there,  Jaly  19, 1809,  the  only  son  of  Robert 
and  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  a  Pemberton  Milnes;  died  in  London,  Aug.  11, 
double  first-class  in  classics  and  mathematics  at  1885.  He  was  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1881 , 
the  age  of  twenty.  He  became  the  private  sec-  and  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  taking  the 
retary  of  Earl  Grey,  and  in  1826  was  elected  to  place  that  his  fisther  long  had  held  as  member 
Parliament  from  Great  Grimsby.  In  1829  he  from  Pontefract,  in  1887.  He  held  this  seat  con- 
married  a  daughter  of  Lord  Grey.  He  was  tinuously  until  August,  1868,  when  he  was  raised 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  under  Earl  Grey  in  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Houghton.  Although 
1882,  and  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  in  Lord  he  entered  Parliament  as  a  Conservative,  he 
Melbourne's  second  administration.  In  1846  was  liberal  in  his  opinions  and  action,  and  dur- 
he  entered  Lord  Jobn  Russeirs  Cabinet  as  ing  his  political  career  of  nearly  half  a  century 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  same  year  it  was  difficult  to  identify  him  with  either  of 
he  sncoeeded  his  father  as  Sir  Charles  Wood,  the  great  political  parties.  He  was  a  warm 
He  was  a  member  of  every  Liberal  ministry  advocate  of  popular  education ;  and  as  a  de- 
from  this  period  until  the  close  of  Gladstone's  fender  of  freedom  of  conscience,  he  upheld 
first  administration,  serving  as  President  of  the  many  liberal  religious  schemes.  Measures  for 
Board  of  Control  under  I^rd  Aberdeen,  First  the  reformation  and  aid  of  criminals  elicited 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  Lord  Palmerston's  his  hearty  co-operation.  He  published  in  1884 
first  Cabinet,  Secretary  of  State  for  India  under  *^  Memorials  of  a  Tour  in  Greece."  Four  years 
Lord  Palmerston  and  Earl  Russell,  and  Lord  later  he  issued  '*  Memorials  of  a  Residence  on 
Privy  Seal  under  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  was  the  Continent "  and  "  Historical  Poems,"  He 
raised  to  the  peerage  in  1866.  During  his  continned  to  devote  himself  to  literary  pur- 
forty  years'  service  in  the  House  of  Commons  suits,  and  particularly  to  poetry  and  poetical 
he  represented  successively  the  boroughs  of  subjects,  his  various  volumes  of  verse  securing 
Great  Grimsby,  Wareham,  Halifax,  and  Kipon.  a  large  measure  of  popularity.    The  titiea  of 

miter,  IMlMUid)  a  German  composer,  bom  in  his  works  are  as  follow  :   ''  Poetry  for  the 

Frankfort,  April  U,  1811;  died  in  Cologne,  People ''(1840);  «*  Memorials  of  Many  Scenes" 

May  11, 1885.    He  studied  music  under  Hum-  (1848);  *^  Palm  Leaves,"  ^*  Poems  Legendary 

mel   at  Weimar,  and  subsequently  in  Paris,  and  Historical,"  and  *^  Poems  of  Many  Tears '* 

where  he  gained  repute  as  a  pianist    His  (1844)  ;   ^*  Good-Night   and  GoodrMoming " 

opera  ^^Romilda,"  written  after  his  return  to  (1849);  "Monographs,  Personal  and  Social" 

Frankfort  in  1885,  was  produced  at  Milan,  but  (1878) ;  and  ''  Poetical  Works  "  (1874).    Most 

was  nnfarorably  received.    The  oratorio  '^The  of  them  have  been  republished  in  the  United 

EMstmction  of  Jerusalem  "  was  brought  out  at  States.     la  1848  Lord  Houghton  edited  the 

Letpsio  with  the  help  of  Mendelssohn.    From  literary  remains  and  letters  of  John  Keats,  and 

1850  to  1884  Hiller  was  orchestral  conductor  in  1865  he  edited  the  poems  and  prepared  a 

at  Ck>logne.    He  was  an  anthor  and  critic  of  memoir  of  David  Gray,  to  whom,  while  living, 

renown  as  well  as  a  successful  composer,  con-  he  had  been  a  generous  friend.    Carlyletmth* 

ductor,  and  teacher.    His  two  hundred  musical  fully  said  of  him:  ^'He  has  his  peculiarities, 

compoktioas  include  six  operas,  two  oratorios,  but  he  has  a  kind,  good  heart.    Many  a  starv- 

three  symphonies,  several  cantatas,  sonatas,  ing  man  of  letters  owes  his  life  to  him.    No 

chamber-mnsio,  songs,  and  pieces  for  the  piano-  one  knows  better  than  I  do  the  many  £50 

forte.    He  wrote  several  volumes  of  musical  notes  he  gave  to  keep  a  struggling  man's  head 

memoirs  and  critiques.    His  criticism  was  to  above  water ;  and  no  one  ever  knew  it  from 
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himself."     Lord  Honghton   printed   various  '« The  Dfe  and  Epistles  of  fit  Paul'' (1852,  re- 
pamphlets  and  speeches  on  political  topics,  printed  in  the  United  States).    Mr.  Conybearc 
among  them  "Thoughts  on  rartj  PoUtios,''  supplied  the  translations,  while  Mr.  Uov^on 
"  Real  Union  of  England  and  Ireland,"  and  undertook  the  historical  and  geographical  por- 
^'Events  in  1848,  especially  in  their  Relation  tions.    A  few  years  ago  the  dean  visited  the 
to  Great  Britain."    He  was  also  a  frequent  United  States,  and  preached  several  times  dor- 
contributor  to  periodicals.    During  the  Ameri-  ing  his  sojourn  in  l^ew  York.  His  other  works 
can  civil  war  he  was  a  firm  friend  of  the  Union,  include  "  Ueaoonesses,"  ^^  Hulsean  Lectures  for 
which  fact  gave  additional  coMiality  to  the  re-  1862,"  "Metaphors  of  St  Paul,^'  ^^CompaD- 
ception  extended  to  him  when,  in  1875,  he  first  ions  of  St.  Paul,"  *'  Chester  as  it  Was,"  aii<i 
visited  the  United  States.    The  Union  League  "  Thoughts  for  Saints*  Days." 
Club  gave  him  a  grand  reception,  and  many  Hnd8a%  Sir  Jaaciy  an  English  diplomatist 
private  entertainments  were  given  in  his  honor,  born  in  1810 ;  died  at  Strasburg,  Bept  So. 
Lord  Houghton  felt  much  interest  in  the  sue-  1885.    He  was  educated  at  Rugby  and  We^t- 
cess  of  the  London  Library,  and  succeeded  Gar-  minster,  and  in  Paris  and  Rome.    Doring  tlic 
lyle  as  its  president.     His  successor  is  Lord  reign  of  William  IV  he  acted  as  his  as^i.^uut 
Tennyson,  ^ear  the  close  of  the  season,  when  private  secretary,  and  then  entered  the  diplo- 
on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  his  Yorkshire  matic  service.-    In  1888  he  was  Seoret&rj  of 
manor-house,  he  went  to  the  theatre  on  the  Legation  at  Washington.    In  1850  he  was  ap- 
evening  of  Aug.  11,  returned  early,  entered  pointed  Envoy  to  BracU,  and  from  1852  to 
the  apartment  of  his  sister,  Lady  Gal  way,  with  1868  he  was  Minister  to  Turin,  and  was  indu- 
whom  he  resided  in  London,  and  fell  dead  at  her  ential  in  bringing  about  Italian  unity,  acd  wtis 
feet  without  uttering  a  woi^.    Lord  Houghton  Cavour's  most  z^ous  and  powerful  helper. 
married,  in  1851,  AnnabellaHungerfordGrewe,  Iwaaaki  Tatars^  a  leader  of  the  progreivci^v 
sister  of  Lord  Grewe,  by  whom  he  had  two  movement  in  Japan,  born  of  a  military  fvuiiy 
daughters  and  a  son,  Robert  GfiSey  Ashburton  in  1888 ;  died  Feb.  7,  1886.    After  the  revuJc- 
(bom  in  1858),  who  succeeds  to  the.  title  and  tion  of  1868,  in  which  his  province,  Tosa,  aid- 
estates.  The  deceased  nobleman  will  he  chiefly  ed  the  Mikado's  party,  he  managed  a  I'me  ot 
remembered  as  the  generous  friend  of  literary  coasting  steamers,  and  in  1878  was  cho^n 
men,  and  as  the  writer  of  many  agreeable  books,  manager  of  the  hnes  established  by  the  Gor- 
His  poetry,  while  not  of  the  highest  order,  has  emment.    The  fleet  was  afterward  trassftrrtft] 
heen  admired  for  its  elegance  and  musical  ver-  to  him.    In  1877  his  transports  enabled  xuq 
sification.    He  was  a  diligent  collector  of  rare  Government  to  suppress  the  Satsoma  rebel] ivo. 
books  and  old  folios,  and  died  possessed  of  one  Jcftvyi.  Juki  CSwge,  an  English  natarali^i. 
of  the  finest  private  libraries  in  Europe.  bom  in  Swansea,  Jan.  18, 1809;  died  in  Lou- 

HtnlM,  Sir  AUM,  an  English  soldier,  bom  in  don,  Jan.  24,  1885..  He  was  a  solicitor  m\ 

Bath  in  1818;  died  at  Munlochy,  near  Inverness,  attorney,  but  devoted  himself  from  bojiiiKxi 

Sept.  18, 1885.    He  was  educated  at  Sandhurst,  to  the  study  of  conchology.    He  was  a  meni- 

He  served  as  captain  in  the  Gaffre  War  of  1846  her  of  the  ^'  Porcupine  "  dredging  expeditioo  in 

and  thatofl852,  and  as  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  1869-70,  and  of  a  similar  exp^tion  on  the 

Grimean  War.    In  the  Indian  mutiny  he  com-  United  States  coast  in  1871 ;  also  of  the  "  Val- 

manded  a  battalion  at  the  battle  of  Gawnpore,  orous  "  Arctic  expedition^  in  which  he  sn^ierii.- 

and  was  in  command  of  the  infantry  in  the  en-  tended  the  sdentifio  investigations,  and  of  tlif 

gagements  in  Gude.  He  was  made  a  m^or-gen-  French  dredging  and  sounding  expedition  ot 

er^  in  1868,  a  lieutenant-general  in  1875,  and  a  1880  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.    Gf  his  numerous 

general  in  1877.  published  writings,  t^e  principal  is  the  etanti- 

Bewaaii,  Jelin  Saul,  an  English  clergyman,  ard  treatise  on  *^  British  Gonchology.^ 
bora  in  Giggleswick,  Yorkshire,  May  5,  1816;  Jcaklii,  ItoMdag^  Professor  of  Engineering  in 
died  in  Bournemouth,  Dec.  15,  1885.  He  was  Edinburgh  University,  bom*  in  Kent  in  l^<i'>: 
graduated  at  Gambridge,  in  1837,  gaining  the  died  June  12,  1885.  His  principal  publi>l^i 
TiTorrisian  prize  essay.  He  took  orders  in  1846,  work  was  "  Magnetism  and  Electricity,*'  U^ 
and  became  Senior  Glassical  Master,  and  in  1849  sides  which  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  bridges,  one 
Principal,  of  the  Liverpool  Gollege,  which  post  on  *^  Healthy  Houses,"  and  a  '^  Primer  on  Mag- 
he  held  till  the  close  of  1865,  when  he  was  ap-  netism  and  Electricity." 
pointed  Vicar  of  Wisbeaoh.  Two  years  later  he  JotaiOTldi,  Lieutenant  Field-Marshal  B»ri>n 
was  made  Dean  of  Ghester,  and  also  Examining  Stita.  Governor  of  Dalmatia,  bom  in  18£^: 
Ohaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely.  He  successful-  died  in  Zara,  Dec.  11,  1885.  He  was  the  H»n 
ly  carried  out  the  formidable  undertaking  of  of  a  Groatian  officer,  and  entered  the  Austriau 
restoring  Ghester  Gathedral,  which  was  com-  military  service  in  1845,  became  military  secre 
pleted  in  1872  at  a  cost  of  £40,000,  all  of  tary  to  the  Governor  of  Dalmatia,  and  was  ^em 
which  the  dean  collected.  He  was  a  volumi-  on  diplomatic  missions  to  Montenegro  and  Al- 
nous  author  and  an  able  vindicator  of  the  bania.  He  suppressed  the  revolt  of  tbe  (.  ri- 
evangelical  principles  of  the  Ghurch  of  Eng-  vosoians  in  1869,  and  in  1878  was  appointed  io 
land.  The  work  by  which  he  wiU  be  chiefly  the  command  of  the  army  of  occupation  in 
remembered  was  that  undertaken  in  ooignno-  Boeida  and  Herzegovina,  of  which  he  qoie^i: 
tion  with  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Gonybeare,  entitled  gained  possession  by  the  capftnre  of  Moe(^' 
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and  the  storming  of  Trebii\j6.    In  1881  he  pat  compiling  a  Greek  pharmacopoeia.    This  work 
down  a  revolt  of  the  OriyosoianB  and  a  rising  was  undertaken  by  Landerer,  John  Boaros, 
in  Herzegovina.    The  same  year  he  was  ap-  and  Joseph  Satorias,  and  in  1837  the  book  was 
pointed  Governor  of  Dalmatia.  published,  printed  both  in  Latin  and  in  mod- 
My,  VUMp  T«B9  a  German  physioist  and  ern  Greek.    Landerer  prepared  in  1868,  at  his 
mathematician,  died  Jan.  1,  1885,  in  Maniob,  own  ezpeuse,  a  new  edition  of  this  work,  which 
where  he  filled  the  chair  of  Physics  in  the  uni-  he  greatly  enriched  by  a  voluminous  commen- 
versity.    He  conducted  important  experiments  tary  entirely  written  by  his  own  hand.    The 
on  endosmosis  and  on  the  expansion  of  gases  University  of  Athens  was  established  in  1837, 
by  heat,  and,  as  the  result  of  observations  of  and  Landerer  was  called  to  fill  the  chair  of 
atmospheric  variations,  discovered  a  new  meth-  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Pharmacy.    In  1843 
od  of  ascertaining  the  weight  and  mean  density  a  law  was  passed  forbidding  any  but  native 
of  the  earth.  Greeks  from  holding  official  places,  and  he  was 
KiHAy  Karen  &,  a  German  biblical  critic,  obliged  to  give  up  his  professorship.    As  no 
died  Sept.  23,  1885.    He  was  exiled  in  conse-  one  suitable  to  take  his  place  could  be  found,- 
quenoe  of  the  Revolution  of  1848,  and  resided  he  was  continued  in  office  by  a  special  order 
at^er  that  in  England,  where  he  was  befriend-  of  the  Government.  He  also  served  for  twenty- 
ed  by  prominent  Hebrews.    He  wrote  a  '^  Grit-  five  years  without  remuneration  as  Professor 
ical  Oommentary  of  the  Pentateuch,"  an  ex-  of  Ohemical  Technology  at  the  Polytechnic 
ceodingly  learned  work  redeoting  the  opinions  School  of  Athens.     The   popular   prejudice 
of  the  rationalist  school  of  criticism.    He  also  against  foreigners,  which  in  1862  led  to  the  de- 
published  a  Hebrew  grammar,  and  a  book  of  thronement  of  the  King  and  the  expulsion  of 
German  poems  entitled  ^^  Leben  und  Kunst."  many  of  his  German  associates,  seriously  i^- 
KM,  FrieUdi,  a  German  composer,  bom  in  f  ected  Landerer,  and  he  was  compelled  to  resign 
Paderbaoh,  Oct  7, 1821 ;  died  in  Berlin,  Sept.  all  his  state  appointments.    His  chief  attention 
14, 1885.    He  was  the  author  of  a  requiem,  a  from  this  time  was  directed  to  the  manage- 
itabat  matsr,  an  oratorio  called  ^^  Ghristus,"  ment  of  a  pharmaceutical  establishment  of  his 
and  a  ntuta  eolennie  and  other  sacred  pieces,  own  which  he  had  founded  at  Athens,  and  to 
displayiug  technical  knowledge  and  refinement  literary  work.    His  contributions  to  contem- 
and  purity  of  style.  porary  Journals  are  very  numerous.    His  arti- 
Kutoami^  KUMas  Ivaaarleh,  a  Russian  his-  cles  refer  chiefiy  to  the  origin  and  uses  of  Ori- 
torian,  bom  in  1817 ;  died  in  St.  Petersburg,  ental  remedies.    Within  the  past  few  years  he 
April  19,  1885.    He  served  a  few  years  in  the  successfully  organized  the  Panhellenic  Phar- 
army.    His  dissertation  on  the  Uniate  schism  maceutical  Society,  and  also  began  the  publica- 
was  suppressed  in  1842.    His  treatise  on  Rus-  tion  of  a  pharmaceutical  loum^  in  Greek. 
sian  popular  poetry  failed  to  secure  him  a  pro-  HaeCabe,  Cardinal,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  died 
fe&iorship  at  Kharkov  because  he  was  suspected  in  Kingston,  Feb.  11,  1885.     He  was  bom  in 
of  democratic  leanings.     Becoming  assistant  Dublin,  of  poor  parents,  and  showed  such  in- 
professor  at  Kiev  in  1846,  he  was  arrested  and  tellectual  promise  that  he  was  admitted  to 
incarcerated  in  the  fortress  at  SL  Petersburg  Maynooth  College,   and  was   ordained  aa  a 
for  a  year,  and  then  interned  at  Saratov.  When  priest.    Cardinal  CuUeu  selected  him  for  the 
Alexander  I£  came  to  the  throne  he  was  liber-  office  of  administrator  of  the  cathedral.     In 
at«d  from  police  surveillance  and  allowed  to  the  course  of  time  he  became  vicar-general, 
pablish  his  historical  writings,  which  fill  forty  and   in  1877  coadjutor-bishop,  and  in  1878 
volnmes.   Since  1858  he  had  occupied  the  chair  succeeded  Cardinal  Cullen  in  the  archbishop- 
of  History  in  the  University  of  St  Petersburg,  ric.    In  1882  the  Pope  made  him  a  cardinal. 
Ijcaste,  ■•  (known  by  his  pen-name  of  *^  Saint  He  discouraged  the  Irish  movement,  and  in- 
Amand  "X  ^™  .^o^- 1»  1797 ;  died  in  Paris,  veighed  against  conspiracy  and  revolution. 
Jan.  16,   1885.    '  He   wrote   the   melodrama  lldM,  Aadrsa,  an  Italian  poet,  bora  in  Trent 
'' L'Auberge  des  Adrets,"  was  joint  author  of  in  1800;  died  in  Milan,  Oct.  27,  1885.     He 
''  Robert  Maoaire,"  and  produced  ^^  La  Chaise  studied  in  Germany,  and  began  his  literary 
de  Poste,"  "Philippe  II,  Roi  d'Espagne,''  and  career  by  translating  the  German  poets  into 
many  other  vandevilles.  Italian.    He  subsequently  translated  "  Paradise 
LiUtnr,  ftm  Xafcr,  a  German  pharmacist,  Lost"  and  "Childe  Harold.^'     He  wrote  a 
liring  in  Greece,  bom  in  Mnnicn  in  1809 ;  great  number  of  poems,  distinguished  for  ele- 
died  in  Athens,  July  19,  1885.     He  studied  gance  and  pnrity  of  style ;  but  he  was  disliked 
philosophy  and  medicine  at  the  University  of  by  his  countrymen  for  his  attachment  to  the 
Mimiob.     Prince  Otho    of   Bavaria,   elected  Austrians. 

King  of  Greece  in  1882,  made  Landerer,  who  llialail  dflhi  Rame,  Count  Teranlt)  an  Italian 
had  just  completed  his  studies.  Instructor  in  statesman  and  philosopher,  bom  in  Pesaro  in 
Pbarmaoy  at  the  school  in  Athens.  In  this  1800;  died  in  Rome,  May  21, 1886.  He  was 
capacity  be  was  successful  in  doing  much  to  educated  by  the  Jesuits  in  Rome.  In  1881  he 
e!<)tablisb  pharmacy  on  a  scientific  basis,  and  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  popular  move- 
to  overthrow  the  ignorance  and  superstition  ment  in  the  Romagna,  and  was  a  member  of 
among  those  practicing  this  art.  In  1884  a  the  provisional  govemment  of  Bologna.  Capt- 
oommissioii  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  area  by  the  Austriana,  he  waa  inoarowated  in 
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Venice,  and  after  several  months  set  free,  on  brilliantly  recoyered  bis  presdge  by  driving 

condition  that  he  shoold  reside  abroad.    He  Gen.  Bonrbaki^s  army  in  oonfosion  acrosa  the 

went  to  Paris  and  devoted  himself  to  philo-  Bwiss  frontier.    At  the  dose  of  the  war  be  was 

sophical  and  literary  studies.    Ezdaded  at  first  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  occupation, 

from  the  amnesty  of  Pius  IX,  he  was  recalled  the  delicate  duties  of  which  post  he  perfcMvied 

by  that  Pontiff  in  1847,  and  in  May,  1848,  in-  with  great  tact.     On  Sept.  14,  1878,  be  was 

trusted  with  the  portfolio  of  the  Interior.    He  made  a  field-marshal.     Six  years  later. he  was 

opposed  the  repablic  in  the  Oonstitnent  Assem-  made  Gk>vemor  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  his  ad- 

bly.    He  retired  to  Genoa  when  the  French  ministration  was  exceedingly  sacoessfoL    The 

arrived,  and  in  that  city  fouoded  the  Italian  infirmities  of  age  induced  him  to  offer  his  resig- 

Academy  of  Philosophy.     He  was  elected  a  nation,  and,  after  a  year  of  retirement  from 

deputy  in  1859,  and  soon  after  was  nominated  public  duties,  he  died  suddenly  at  his  favorite 

a  senator.    In  1860  Oavour  made  him  Minister  watering-place.    "When  the  Emperor  heard  of 

of  Public  Instruction.     At  the  same  time  he  his  death  he  mournfully  excliumed,  ^Alaa!  all 

•occupied  the  chair  of  History  and  Philosophy  my  friends  are  dying."    Marshal  Manteofifers 

in  the  University  of  Turin.    In  1861  he  was  wife  died  Nov.  12,  1879. 
sent  as  Minister  to  Athens,  and  in  1865  to        Metancr,  AUM,  an  Austrian  poet,  bom  in 

Bern.    He  was  esteemed  the  first  of  Italian  Teplitz,  Bohemia,  in  1822;  died  in  Bregenz, 

philosophers,  and  was  the  founder  of  a  system  Tyrol,  May  29,  1885.    His  father  waa  an  an- 

modified  from  that  of  his  friend  Gioberti,  and  thor  and  his  mother  a  Scotchwoman.     The 

partly  derived  from  the  doctrines  of  Kant    He  family  was  Protestant.    He  was  graduated  a.< 

wrote,  among  other  works,  "Revival  of  the  a  doctor  in  medicine   at  the  University  of 

Ancient  Italian  Philosophy,"  "Dialogues  of  Prague.    He  published  in  1846  his  epic  "Zis- 

Science,"  "  Confessions  of  a  Metaphysician,"  ka,"  which  reconnts  the  life  and  fate  of  JoLn 

"  Cartesian  Meditations,"  "  Kant  and  Ontolo-  Huss.    In  1849  he  published  "  The  Son  of  Atta 

gy,"  "  Compendium  of  My  Own  Philosophy,"  Troll,"  a  continuation  of  his  friend  HeineV 

"  On  the  Psychology  of  Kant,"  "  The  Religion  celebrated  political  satire.     His  devotion  to 

of  the  Future,"  and  "  Philosophy  of  the  Real."  the  cause  of  liberty  and  his  Czech  nationalibt 

Hantoidftl,  Field-Marshal  Baron  too,  a  German  sympathies  rendered  Austria  unsafe  for  him 

soldier,  born  in  Magdeburg,  Feb.  24, 1809;  died  during  the  Mettemich  regime;  he  resided  in 

in  Carlsbad,  June  17,  1885.    Edwin  Hans  Carl  Paris  and  then  in  London,  where  he  was  the 

was  the  son  of  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  guest  of  Lord  John  Russell.    There  b©  pre- 

and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  entered  the  army,  pared  two  plays,  "  The  Wife  of  Uriah  "  and 

joining  the  Dragoon  Guards.     He  became  an  "Reginald  Armstrong;  or,  the  World  of  8ii- 

aide  to  the  King  of  Prussia  in  1848,  and  was  ver."    Neither  of  these  succeeded  on  the  sta^c. 

often  intrusted  with  confidential  commissions  "The  Pretender  of  York,"  a  more  ambitior.s 

of  great  importance,  which  won  him  the  dis-  drama,  was  also  a  failure  on  the  stage.     In 

trust  and  hatred  of  the  Liberal  party.    In  1854  Paris  he  wrote  "In  the  Year  of  Grace  184^  ' 

he  was  commissioned  colonel,  and  three  years  (1848)  and  "Revolutionary  Studies"  (1849 >. 

later,  as  mi^or-general,  he  became  chief  of  the  In  1856  he  published  his  "  RecoUectiona  of 

military  cabinet  having,  under  the  King,  con-  Heinrich  Heine,"  and  then  a  volume  of  tale&, 

trol  of  all  military  affairs  of  the  kingdom.    In  followed    by  one  of   tender   lyrical   poems. 

1861  he  was  maide  lieutenant-general,  and  a  After  that  he  turned  his  attention  to  writinsr 

few  years  later  was  sent  to  Austria  to  gain  her  novels.     His   first   great    novel,    "  Between 

co*operation  in  the  war  against  Denmark,  in  Princes  and  Peoples,"  a  political* story  of  1848, 

which  he  succeeded.    Later,  he  assisted  in  set-  was  published  in  1860.    "Sansara."  which  at- 

tling  the  differences  between  Austria  and  Prus-  tained  a  wider  popularity,  appeared  the  same 

aia  by  the  Gastein  convention,  and  was  made  year.     "  Schwarzgelb  "  contests  with  tbe  lat- 

Govemor  of  Schleswig.    When  the  war  with  ter  the  reputation  of  being  his  greatest  work. 

Austria  broke  out,  in  1866,  he  first  served  un-  In  1861  appeared  "The  New  Nobility"  arid 

der  Falkenstein  in  Hanover,  but  soon  became  "  For  the  Glory  of  God."   In  1874  were  issued 

commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  of  the  Main.  "  The  Sculntors  of  Worms  "  and  **  Oriok."    A 

It  was  Manteuffel  that  imposed  the  great  war  complete  coition  of  his  works  was  poblidied  in 

contribution  upon  the  city  of  Frankfort,  and,  18Tl-'78  at  Leipno.    During  the  last  years  of 

during  the  armistice,  secured  Russia's  assent  t<>  his  life  Meissner  wrote  a  great  deal  for  tbe 

the  reorganization  of  Germany.     In  1868  he  Austrian  papers.     His  last  important  work 

was  recalled  from  his  estates  at  Naumberg,  to  was  an  autobiography  abounding  in  anecdote. 
which  he  had  retired,  and  assigned  to  tbe  com-       Meiaiapt,  Li^H,  an  Italian  patriot,  bora  in 

mand  of  the  First  Army  Corps.    In  the  war  of  Trapani,  Jan.  25, 1814;  died  Jan.  87. 1885.    lie 

1870,  with  France,  he  was  present  at  Conr-  served  in  the  Neapolitan  army  until  he  joined 

oeUes  and  Noisseville,  and  after  the  fall  of  the  the  revolutionists  and  became  Garibaldi's  chief 

fortress  of  Metz  was  made  commander  of  the  of  staff  and  commander  of  the  garriaoo   at 

First  Army,  with  which  he  waged  the  war  in  Rome.     After  the  fall  of  the  refmblio  be  wttb- 

the  north  of  France,  with  only  moderate  suo^  drew  to  Genoa,  where  he  prepared  some  treft- 

cess.    Early  in  1871  he  was  tran^erred  to  the  tises  on  tactics  and  strategy.    At  the  beginning 

ooounand  of  the  Southern  Army,  and  there  he  of  the  war  of  1869  the  Hedmontese  Qovers< 
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ment  made  liim  a  lieutenant-general.  He  or-  physician  to  the  Bej.  In  1868  he  started  for 
ganized  the  volonteer  force  of  Central  Italy,  Bornoo  with  presents  for  the  Sultan  from  the 
drove  ont  the  last  of  the  Boarbon  garrisons,  King  of  Prussia,  and  in  1874  emerged  at  Khar- 
and  commanded  the  territorial  division  of  Pia-  toum.  His  adventures  and  discoveries  are  de- 
cenza  and  then  that  of  Oagliari.  In  1866  he  scribed  in  a  large  work  completed  in  1880. 
commanded  a  division  under  Gen.  Oialdini,  When  the  French  established  a  protectorate  in 
which  did  not  oome  into  action.  When  the  Tunis,  Dr.  ■  Nachtigal  was  appointed  consul- 
Left  came  into  power  in  1876,  he  became  Min-  general,  where  he  remained  until  he  was  sent, 
liter  of  War.    In  1870  he  was  made  a  senator,  in  the  spring  of  1884,  as  commissioner  to  the 

Main.  IL  A*  J**  an  English  classical  scholar.  West  Ooast  of  Africa,  charged  with  effecting 
bom  in  Elgin  in  1819 ;  died  in  Rome,  March  81,  the  German  annexations  in  that  quarter. 
1885.  He  was  educated  at  Shrewsbury  School  Heavflto,  AlphMM  da,  a  French  painter,  bom 
under  Dr.  Kennedy,  and  at  Trinity  College,  in  Saint-Omer  (Pas-de-Oalais)  in  1886 ;  died  in 
Cambridge.  Hia  principal  work  was  a  new  Pari8,May  19, 1885.  Hewassenttotheprepara- 
edition  of  Lucretius,  published  in  1660,  and  in  tory  naval  school  at  L'Orient,  where  the  draw- 
revised  form,  with  a  literal  translation,  in  1870.  ing-master  encouraged  his  passion  for  sketching. 
In  1869  he  published  an  edition  of  Horace,  and  His  family  were  unwiUing  to  have  him  follow 
^'  Criticisms  and  Elnoidations  of  Oatullus  "  in  the  profession  of  an  artist.  He  studied  law  in 
1878.  He  wrote  numerous  pieces  in  Latin  Paris  and  passed  his  examinations  successfully, 
verse  remarkably  elegant  and  natural  in  style,  but  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  drawing  from 
and  in  later  life  accomplished  the  difficult  task  life  in  the  military  school  on  the  Champs  de 
of  translating  Gray's  ^^  Elegy  "  into  elegiacs.  Mars,  and  became  more  fixed  in  his  determina- 
though  the  production  was  criticised  for  the  tion  to  be  a  painter.  In  company  with  his 
raggednesa  and  license  of  its  diction.  father  he  consulted  the  two  leading  military 

Msofftar  Eiitay  Ameer  of  Bokhara,  bom  in  painters  of  the  day.  They  discerned  no  evi- 
1826;  died  Nov.  14, 1885.  He  succeeded  his  fa-  dence  of  talent  in  his  drawings,  and  warned 
ther,  Naamllah  Khan,  in  1860.  While  he  was  en-  him  of  the  privations  of  an  artist's  life.  Never- 
gaged  in  a  war  with  Khokand  and  planning  the  tholess,  he  entered  the  studio  of  M.  Picot 
conquest  of  Merv  and  the  annexation  of  Balkh,  When  his  master  forbade  the  use  of  colors  and 
Gen.  Tcbemaieff  advanced  in  1864  and  oapt-  set  him  at  drawing,  he  left  and  went  to  work 
nred  Tashkend  from  the  Ehokandians.  The  by  himself.  Completing  his  first  picture,  ^^  The 
KuBsiao  envoys  sent  to  secure  a  friendly  un-  Fifth  Battalion  of  Chasseurs  at  the  Gervais 
derstanding  with  Bokhara  were  thrown  into  Battery,"  in  the  winter  of  1858-*59,  he  aob- 
prison.  War  ensued,  but  Gen.  Tchernaieflr  was  mitted  it  to  M.  Picot,  who  was  surprised  at 
driven  back  over  the  Jaxartes.  Gen.  Roma-  the  ripeness  and  vigor  of  the  work.  Altering 
noSskr  took  a  stronger  force  and  routed  the  it  according  to  the  strictures  of  his  former 
AmeerV  army  on  May  20,  1866,  and  later  in  master,  M.  de  Neuville  exhibited  his  painting 
the  year  captured  hia  two  strongest  forta  in  the  Salorij  and  received  a  medal.  The  can- 
Tbe  peace  that  was  concluded  was  broken  in  vas  attracted  the  attention  of  Delacroix,  who 
1858  by  the  fanatical  Bokharans,  who  pro-  encouraged  the  young  artist  to  study  move- 
voked  Gen.  Kanfinann  to  seize  Samarcand.  ment.  In  1860  he  went  to  Italy  in  the  com- 
Mozaffnr  accepted  Russian  control  in  his  for-  mission  of  an  artistic  society  to  paint  the  capt- 
eism  policy,  and  gave  effective  aid  to  Russian  ure  of  Naples  by  Garibaldi.  He  obtained  a 
plans  during  the  rest  of  his  reign.  second  medal,  in  1861,  for  the  ^*  Chasseurs  of 

Mairintd.  lak%  an  English  engineer,  bom  in  the  Guard  in  the  Trenches  of  the  Mamelon , 

1807;  died  Sept  24,  1886.    He  was  assistant  Vert."    He  illustrated  Guyot*8  ''Hi<4ory  of 

to  the  resident  engineer  of  the  tubular  bridges  France,"  and  other  publications  of  Hachette. 

designed  by  Stephenson,  and  continued  in  the  In  1864  he  obtained  a  marked  success  with 

employ  of  Stephenson  when  he  turned  his  at-  *^  The  Attack  of  the  Chasseurs  and  Zouaves  of 

tention  to  the  development  of  the  telegraph,  the  Guard  on  the  Streets  of  Magenta,"  which 

He  introduced  many  improvements  in  telegn^  was  purchased  by  the  state  for  his  native  town, 

phy,  notably  the  Muirhead  battery.  In  1866  he  exhibited  ^^  A  Zouave  Sentinel," 

Mmy,  Aiffinifiry  an  English  geologist,  died  and  the  following  year  the  **  Battle  of  San  Lo> 

in  January,  1885.     He  served  in  the  British  renco."    When  the  war  of  1870  broke  out, 

navy,  and  waa  a  Tolunteer  in  Canada  during  De  Neuville  obtained  a  commission  as  an  en- 

the  rebellion.    He  assiated  in  the  geological  gineer  officer  of  the  auxiliary  corps,  and  later 

»arvey  of  Canada,  and  conducted  a  geological  an  appointment  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Collier 

survey  of  Newfoundland.    He  wrote  a  treatise  as  commissariat  officer.   He  participated  in  the 

of  the  geology  and  mineralogy  of  that  idand.  engagements  at  Le  Bourget  and  Champigny. 

ffacktlBid^  tatefy  a  German  explorer,  bom  in  He  had  every  opportunity  to  pursue  the  ar- 

Eichstidt  in  1884 ;  died  April  24, 1885,  on  the  tistic  purposes  for  which  he  Joined  the  army, 

gunboat  "  MOwe,"  on  hia  way  home  from  Af-  His  first  picture  of  the  war  was  the  '^  Bivouac 

rica.     He  stadied  medicine,  and  practiced  aa  before  Le  Bourget,"  exhibited  in  1872,  and 

a  military  surgeon  until  obliged,  by  failing  bought  by  the  Government  for  the  Museum 

healtl^  to  repair  to  Algiers  in  1862.    The  fol-  of  D^on.    The  famous  painting  of  *'  The  Last 

lowing  year  be  went  to  Tunis  and  became  CartridgeSi"  which  obtained  him  the  deoo- 
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ration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  was  exhibited  able  diplomatist,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his 
in  1873.  In  1875  appeared  ^*  The  Attack  ou  a  country,  and  is  credited  with  averting  a  new 
Barricaded  House  at  Villersezel."  ^^LeHalage  war  between  Germany  and  France  in  1875. 
an  Cabestan,  Yport,^'  was  exhibited  in  1878 ;  He  was  transferred  ft^om  Paris  to  Berlin  in 
'^  Combat  on  the  Railroad  "  and  '*  La  R^olte  1884^  and  soon  after  fell  ill,  and  resigned  tlie 
de  Yarech,"  in  1874;  ^^  A  Surprise  in  the  En-  active  dnties  of  his  post  to  Count  Monravieff. 
virons  of  Metz,^^  in  1875 ;  ^^  La  Passerelle  de  la  Pita^  Ollfler^  a  French  soldier  of  fortune,  bom 
Garede  ^tyring — Bataille  de  Forbaoh,"  in  1877 ;  in  1848  of  a  opaDish  mother ;  died  while  being 
"The  Cemetery  of  St.  Privat,"  "A  Dispatch-  taken  to  El-Obeid  after  his  services  were  n?- 
Carrier,"  and  Ste.-Haie-aux-Ch^nes,"  in  1881.  fased  by  the  Mahdi.  In  the  Commune  he  was 
"Rorke's  Drift,"  depicting  a  passage  in  the  a  leading  spirit,  and  was  conspicuous  for  daring 
Zulu  war,  was  exhibited  in  London.  Though  and  energy.  He  was  a  prisoner  in  New  Cale- 
surpassed  as  a  draughtsman  and  as  a  colorist  donia  with  M.  Rochefort  until  the  amnestj. 
by  his  associate  Detaille,  De  Neuville  excelled  When  the  Rnsso-Turkish  War  began,  he  went 
in  composition,  and  captivated  his  country-  as  correspondent  for  a  Paris  paper,  and  became 
men  by  his  dramatic  presentment  of  the  heroic  secretary  to  Osman  Pasha,  the  Turkish  corn- 
episodes  of  the  French  resistance.  mander  in  Plevna.  When  the  place  was  capt- 

BTsilDM,  Pail)  Dae  de,aFrench  historian,  bom  ured,  the  Russians  offered  to  give  bim  np  to 

in  Paris,  Jan.  4,  1802 ;  died  May  80, 1885.    He  the  French  authorities,  but  the  French  attachi^ 

succeeded  his  great-uncle  in  the  dukedom  in  refused  to  receive  him.    When  he  was  released 

1824.    In  Louis  Philippe^s  Chamber  of  Peers  from  imprisonment  in  Russia  he  returned  to 

he  was  an  opponent  of  the  English  alliance  Paris,  and  wrote  for  the  newspapers  until  h^ 

and  a  partisan  of  the  Bourbons.    He  published  set  out  to  join  the  Mahdi.    After  a  journey  of 

in  1843  a  ^^  History  of  the  Royal  House  of  St.  thirty  days  in  the  desert,  he  was  arrested  by 

Louis,"  and  in  1848  a  **  History  of  Madame  de  the  Mahdi's  vedettes  and  taken  before  that 

Maintenon."   In  1849  he  succeeded  Chateau-  potentate,  who  sent  him  to  El-Obeid. 

briand  in  the  French  Academy.  Pmirtlwui,  Cardinal  AilNit) an  Italian  prelate, 

O'Hagan,  Baron,  an  Irish  judge,  bom  in  1812 ;  bom  at  Terranova,  Sicily,  Aug.  18, 1808 ;  died 

died  in  London,  Feb.  1, 1885.    He  was  the  son  Nov.  22, 1885.    He  began  his  career  as  aFran- 

of  a  small  trader  in  Belfast,  studied  law  with  ciscan  iriar,  and  became  a  professor  in  the 

Chitty,  and  in  1886  was  called  to  the  bar,  University  of  Catania  and  Assistant  Gener&l 

which  then  numbered  but  few  Roman  Catho-  Provincicd  Minister  of  the  order  in  Sicily.    In 

lie  practitioners.    His  eloquence  in  the  defense  1858  Pius  IX  called  him  to  Rome  and  ai^»oint- 

of  prisoners,  and  especially  his   success   in  ed  him  Consultator  of  the  Congregation  of  the 

clearingMr.Dufiy,  of  the  Belfast*^  Vindicator,"  Inquisition  and  those  of  Rites  and  Extraordi- 

of  libel,  brought  him  into  prominence.    He  nary  Ecclesiastical  Affairs.    In  1861  be  was 

joined  the  Repealers,  but  abandoned  politics  made  a  cardinal,  and  appointed  Grand  Peni- 

when  he  could  get  no  support  for  his  proposid  tentiary.    He  was  devout  and  ascetic,  and  pos- 

of  a  federal  Parliament.    He  became  Queen^s  sessed  talents  and  learning  of  a  high  order. 

counsel  in  1849.    In  1852  he  cleared  the  Re-  FirkM,  Sir  Harrj  SMta,  British  Minister  at 

demptorist  Father  Petcherine,  who  was  pros-  Pe^in,  born  in  1828;  died  March  22, 1885.    lie 

ecuted  for  publicly  burning  English  Bibles  resided  in  the  far  East  from  his  childhood.    His 

circulated  by  Anglican  missionaries.    He  de-  familiarity  with  Chinese  brought  him  the  ap- 

fended  the  Phoenix  conspirators  in  1867.    On  pointmentofassistanttotheRev.  CharleaQutz- 

the  return  of  the  Liberal  Government  he  was  laff,  interpreter  to  the  British  legation.    Three 

made  a  sergeant-at-law  in  1858,  and  appointed  years  later  he  was  interpreter  to  Mr.  Bnther- 

Solicitor-General  in  1860,  and  Attoraey-Gen-  ford  Alcock,  when  he  was  consul  at  Amoy, 

eral  in  1861.    From  1862  to  1864  he  sat  in  and  afterward  at  Foochow  and  Shanghai.    In 

Parliament    In  1865  he  was  made  a  Judge  of  1856  he  succeeded  Mr.  Alcock  as  oonsol  at 

Common  Pleas.    When  Mr.  Gladstone  retamed  Canton,  and  by  his  demand  for  the  release  of 

to  office  in  1868,  he  appointed  him  Lord  Chan-  the  crew  of  the  ^'  Arrow  ^  he  precipitated  the 

cellor  of  Ireland — the  first  Roman  Catholic  to  opium  war.    In  the  reprisals  of  Aomiral  8ey- 

hold  that  position.    In  1870  he  was  raised  to  mour  he  took  a  prominent  part.    After  the 

the  peerage.    He  was  instrumental  in  the  pas-  capture  of  Canton  he  became  a  member  of  a 

sage  of  the  Intermediate  Education  Act,  and  in  mixed  commission  for  the  administration  of  the 

the  establishment  of  the  Royal  University,  and  city.    He  accompanied  the  expedition  of  Sir 

was  President  of  the  Statistical  Society.    He  Hope  Grant  to  the  north,  and  conducted  the 

retired  from  the  bench  after  the  conclusion  of  negotiations  with  Prince  Tsai  at  Tungehow. 

the  state  trials  in  1888.  The  members  of  the  party  were  sent  as  prison- 

Mof^  Prince  lIMslafl,  a  Russian  diplomatist,  ers  to  Pekin,  and  most  of  them  died  from  their 

died  at  Fontaineblean,  March  29,  1885.    He  crael  treatment.    He  was  not  released  until  the 

was  the  son  of  a  diplomatist  and  general.    In  Summer  Palace  was  destroyed  in  expiation  of 

1854  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  the  outrage,  and  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  was  con- 

Silistria.    He  was  sent  to  represent  his  Gov-  eluded.    During  the  latter  part  of  the  T^pio^ 

emment  in  Brassels,  and  afterward  represented  war  he  was  consul  at  Shanghai.    In  1666  h^ 

Russia  in  Paris  forgpany  years.    He  was  an  succeeded  Sir  Rutherford  Aicock  as  Minister 
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at  Yeddo.    Daring  the  eighteen  years  that  he  posts  in  the  police  administration,  hut  resigned 

occapied  that  post  he  negotiated  the  commer-  in  order  to  spread  demooratic  dootriues.    In 

cial  treaties,  and  infloenoed  in  a  salutary  direo-  1848  he  was  a  memher  of  the  Bevolntionarj 

tion  important  events  in  Japanese  history.    In  Oommittee.  He  was  app9iDted  Chief  of  Police 

1883  he  was  transferred  to  Pekin.  at  Bucharest,  aud  afterward  Chief  Director  in 

Pigge,  Fnl,  a  German  explorer,  died  at  St.  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  He  was  trans- 
Pftol  de  Loando,  March  l7,  1885.  He  was  ported  as  deputy  to  the  camp  of  Fuad  EfEendi 
already  distinguished  for  explorations  in  the  to  Orsowa,  whence  he  was  delivered  hy  his 
Loaado  country  when  he  started  with  Wiss-  wife,  an  English  lady.  In  1850  he  founded  in 
mann  in  1881  for  the  Congo.  Wissmann  crossed  Paris'^  La  Koumanie  Future,"  a  political  re- 
the  continent,  while  Pogge  explored  the  Cassai  view,  and  puhlished  an  "  Appeal  to  all  Par- 
region  and  returned  to  the  west  coast.  ties."  In  1852  appeared  the  '^  Letters  to  Prince 

Pwd,  Gtmppe,  an  Italian  naturalist,  horn  in  Stirhey  "  and    the    "  Cat^hisme   des  Villa* 

Borne;  died  there,  Oct.  29,  1885.    He  studied  geois,"  the  latter  written  in  conjunction  with 

medicine,  and  hecame  a  professor  in  the  Roman  M.  Bratiano.    He  returned  to  Roumania,  and 

University.    He  made  a  geological  chart  of  the  was  for  some  time  Minister  of  Education.    In 

basin  of  Rome.  1876  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Chamher. 

PMSda  Henen,  Jss^  de,  a  Spanish  statesman.  Under  his  and  Bratiano^s  guidance  Roumania 

bom  in  Lares  in  1851 ;  died  Sept.  8, 1885.   He  proclaimed  her  independence,  and  allied  her- 

was  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Oviedo,  self  with  Russia  in  1877.  Rosetti  was  Minister 

and  in  1840  was  elected  a  deputy.  When  again  of  the  Interior  from  1878  to  1880. 

retomed  to  the  Cortes,  in  1858,  he  took  an  Rotdalrs,  Colonel,  a  French  engineer,  horn  in 

active  part  in  the  Liberal  movement.    From  Gu6ret  in  1836 ;  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  14,  1885. 

1858  to  1868  he  was  Minister  of  the  Interior  Suggesting  the  project  of  reintroducinyg  sea- 

uoder  O'Donnell,  and  again  in  1865.    After  water  into  the  Algerian  ehotU,  he  was  sent  by 

the  expulsion  of  Queen  Isabella  he  went  as  the  Government,  in  1874,  to  determine  by 

Minister  to  Rome,  bat  resigned  the  following  measurements  the  feasibility  of  the  scheme, 

year,  to  take  his  pbice  as  deputy.    In  the  Cor-  Sartorlu,  Admiral  Sir  fieeige  Roa^  the  last  sur- 

tes  elected  after  the  restoration  he  was  chosen  vivor  of  Trafalgar,  born  in  London,  Aug.  9, 

President  of  the  Chamber.    He  had  held  port-  1790 ;  died  there,  April  18,  1885.    He  was  the 

folios  in  various  ministries  of  recent  years.  son  of  CoL  J.  C.  Sartorius  and  Annabella  Rose, 

Rsater,  Chariss  Alphoass,  a  French  archesolo-  granddaughter  of  Admiral  Harvey.    He  en- 

irlst,  bom  in  Oharleville^  May  21, 1809 ;  died  tered  the  British  Navy  as  a  midshipman  at  the 

Jane  18,  1885.    He  was  the  Conservator  of  age  of  thirteen,  and  was  present  at  Nelson's 

the  3orbonne  Library,  and  from  1861  Pro-  famous  victory  at  Trafalgar,  Oct,  21,  1805. 

f  essor  of  Roman  Antiquities  in  the  College  of  He  commanded  a  gunboat  at  the  siege  of  Ca- 

Frauce.    He  collected  inscriptions,  and  wrote  diz,  and  was  three  times  mentioned  for  gallant 

volaminonslyon  antiquarian  aud  historical  sub-  services.    In  1815  he  was  in  command  of  the 

jects,  besides  editing  and  translating  Theocritus  ^^  Slaney,"  witnessed  the  surrender  of  Napo- 

aad  other  ancient  writers.  Icon  to  the  squadron  under  the  command  of  Sir 

BtSlnv  CharleSi  a  Belgian  statesman,  bom  Aug.  Frederic!^  Maitland,  and  carried  the  first  news 
16, 1800;  died  in  Brussels,  May  27,  1885.  He  of  the  capture  to  the  English  Government.  In 
began  life  as  a  journalist  at  Li6ge.  In  the  1880^'dl  he  was  engaged  by  the  Terceira  Re- 
revolntionary  movement  of  1830  he  was  the  gency,  acting  for  the  young  Queen  of  PortugiJ, 
leading  spirit,  and  in  the  Provisional  GK)vern-  to  fit  out  and  take  command  of  a  squadron  to 
ment  and  National  Congress  he  took  a  promi-  act  against  Dom  Miguel.  In  this  service  he 
neat  part.  Under  the  monarchy  he  was  one  was  much  embarras^  by  a  factious  opposi- 
of  the  oontroUiDg  statesmen,  until  he  withdrew  tion,  hy  contradictory  orders  from  heaaquar- 
from  party  combinations  in  1860,  when  the  ters,  and  by  a  mutinous  spirit  among  his  sea- 
compromises  and  unionistio  conciliation  that  men,  in  consequence  of  their  arrears  of  pay 
tie  had  striven  to  establish,  as  provincial  gov-  being  withheld  from  them.  By  great  firmness 
epor,  as  Prime  Minister,  and  as  holder  at  va-  the  admiral  succeeded  in  restoring  order  and 
rious  times  of  all  the  different  portfolios,  began  regaining  the  good-will  of  the  crews.  Soon 
to  break  down.  He  continued  to  represent  afterward  he  fought  two  engagements  with 
Toumay  in  the  Chamber  until  his  death,  and  the  Spanish  fleet,  driving  it  into  Lisbon.  He 
after  his  withdrawal  from  active  politics  was  gained  the  confidence  and  devotion  of  his  men 
equally  venerated  by  all  parties  as  the  founder  to  such  a  degree  that,  when  he  wished  to 
of  Belgian  independence.  He  retired  a  poor  turn  over  his  command  to  his  friend  Charles 
mao,  and  lived  m  a  small  house  presented  to  Napier,  they  declared  their  intention  of  not 
him  by  national  subscription.  serving  under  any  other  commander  until  his 

UmMf  CMMtntti  1»f  a  Roumanian  statesman,  claims  were  satisfied.  When  the  Government  of 

poet,  and  ioumalist^  born  in  Bucharest  in  1816 ;  the  Queen  of  Portugal  was  fully  re-established, 

died  April  19, 1886«    He  made  his  appearance  he  received  the  titles  of  Viscount  de  Pudade 

tD  literature  with  translations  from  Byron  and  and  Count  of  Senhafirma.    As  captain  of  the 

Lamartine,  followed  in  1840  by  a  volume  of  **  Malabar,*'  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  Presi- 

songs  called  ^'  Chants  de  Bonheur.''    He  held  dent  of  the  Unit^  States  |or  his  efforts,  in  1842, 
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to  save  the  frigate  '^  Missouri "  from  destrac-  came  colonel  in  1878,  and  retired  with  the 

tioD  by  fire  in  Gibraltar  Bay.   Boon  afterward  honorary  rank  of  miyor-general  in  1883.    He 

lie  received  on  board  the  Regent  of  Spain,'  was  appointed  Special  Commissioner  for  the 

Espartero,  and  afforc^ed  him  an  asylam  when  Protected  Territory  in  New  Guinea  in  Octo- 

dosely  pursued  by  his  enemies.    He  was  the  ber,  1884. 

first  to  foresee,  in  1855,  the  revolution  about  ^^^■'''l  ^  ^  French  jurist  and  statesmon, 

to  take  place  in  naval  warfare,  by  the  revival  bom  in  Rouen  in  1800 ;  died  Oct.  80, 1885.  lie 

of  the  ancient  mode  of  striking  an  adversary  was  a  brilliant  student,  and  in  1830  he  he&d- 

with  the  prow,  the  introduction  of  which  prin-  ed  the  insurrection  in  Rouen.    In  Cavaignac's 

ciple  waa  soon  afterward  adopted.   He  became  Cabinet  of  1848  he  was  Minister  of  the  Inte- 

Admiral  of  the  White  in  the  British  Navy  in  rior.    After  the  revolution  of  Sept.  4,  1870,  he 

1862,  Vice- Admiral  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  was  sent  to  Italy  to  signify  the  acquiescence 

1869,  and  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  before  the  dose  of  the  French  Government  in  the  Italian  occn- 

of  the  same  year.    He  retained  his  faculties  to  petion  of  Rome.    He  was  elected  to  the  Cbam- 

the  last*,  and  was  the  oldest  officer  and  the  ber  in  1874  and  again  in  1877.    la  1879  he  es- 

highest  in  naval  rank  in  the  British  service.  tered  the  Senate. 

Selilaglntwelt,  Rabeit  vm,  a  Grerman  explorer,  Semuit  (Francisco  Serrano  y  Domingoezi. 
bom  in  Munich,  Oct.  27, 1838 ;  died  in  Giessen,  Duke  de  la  Torre,  ez-Diotator  and  Marshal  of 
where  he  held  a  professorship,  June  6,  1886.  Spain,  bom  near  Cadiz,  Sept.  12, 1810 ;  died  in 
He  assisted  his  brothers  in  their  scientific  ex-  Madrid,  Nov.  26,  1885.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
ploration  of  India  in  1854-^57.  Hia  brother  Spanish  general,  and  entered  the  army  at  the 
Adolf  was  murdered  in  Kashgar,  and  his  age  of  sixteen.  He  displayed  great  gallantiT 
brother  Hermann  returned  from  India  an  in-  and  was  rapidly  promoted  to  high  rank  during 
valid.  The  chief  part  of  the  labor  of  working  the  civil  wars  that  followed  the  death  of  Fer- 
out  the  scientific  results  of  the  expedition  thus  dinand  Yll.  In  1843  he  brought  about  the 
fell  to  Robert  He  delivered  popular  lectures  fall  of  Espartero,  and  after  the  restoration  oi 
relating  his  experiences;  besiaes  writing  the  the  Queen^s  mother,  he  joined  Narvaez  in  his 
great  work  on  India  and  discharging  his  duties  attempt  to  overthrow  Olozago.  In  1846,  boud 
as  professor  of  geography.  In  1867  he  trans-  after  the  marriage  of  Queen  Isabella,  Serrsno 
lated  his  lectures  into  English  in  order  to  ac-  acquired  such  an  influence  over  her  that  the 
cept  an  invitation  of  the  Lowell  Institute  to  Eing-consort  quarreled  with  him,  and  a  public 
lecture  in  Boston  and  satisfy  a  desire  to  travel  scandal  followed.  The  captaincy-general  of  Gra- 
in America.  He  lectured  in  the  United  States  nada  was  among  the  first  high  honon  con- 
in  English  and  German,  and,  upon  his  return  ferred  upon  Serrano;  but,  in  order  to  brio? 
in  1870,  he  published  seven  separate  works,  him  to  Madrid,  the  Queen  made  him  a  senator, 
besides  smaller  dissertations,  treating  of  the  captain-general  of  artillery,  and  then  Captain- 
West  and  its  prospects,  of  the  Pacific  Rail-  General  of  Castile.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
roads,  and  other  American  subjects.  In  1880  effecting  several  changes  of  miniatry,  and  vas 
he  made  another  extended  tour  in  America.  himself  twice  Minister  of  War  for  brief  peri- 

Sdiwaraaibeig,  Cardinal  Prince  Friedrlch  von,  ods.  In  1860  he  was  sent  to  Cuba  as  captain- 
Archbishop  of  Prague,  bom  April  6,  1809;  general.  For  his  efforts  to  bring  Santo  Do- 
died  March  2,  1885.  His  mother  was  the  mingo  under  Spanish  rule  he  waa  rewarded,  on 
beautiful  Princess  Schwarzenberg  who  was  his  return  to  Spain  in  1864,  by  being  made  a 
burned  to  death  at  a  ball  in  the  Austrian  em-  grandee  of  the  first  class,  wiUi  the  title  of 
bassy  in  1810.  He  studied  for  the  legal  pro-  Duke  de  la  Torre.  As  President  of  the  Senate 
fession,  but  entered  the  Church,  and  was  in  1866  he  protested  against  the  prorogation 
Archbishop  of  Salzburg  at  the  age  of  twenty-  of  the  Cortes,  for  which  he  was  miprisone^i. 
seven,  a  cardintd  at  thirty-three,  and  Arch-  The  revolution  of  1868,  when  Qoeen  Isabella 
bishop  of  Prague  at  forty-one.  In  the  (Ecu-  fled,  brought  the  marshal  into  great  pronii- 
menical  Council  he  opposed  the  dogma  of  nence.  He  was  the  chief  actor  in  the  revoln- 
Papal  infallibility,  and  in  the  Austrian  House  tion,  and  the  Junta  at  Madrid  made  him  Fre^i- 
of  Lords  was  a  vehement  opponent  of  the  dent  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  and  command- 
Liberal  reforms  of  the  school  laws.  In  the  er-in-chief  of  the  army.  This  waa  booo  lol- 
Bohemian  Diet  he  was  an  ally  of  the  Czech  lowed  by  his  being  elected  Regent,  in  which 
party,  but  discountenanced  the  crusade  against  capacity  he  continued  to  act  until  Prince 
the  German  language.  Amadeo  accepted  the  Spanish  crown.    When 

Soatehtey,  Msgor-General  Sir  PMsr,  Special  Alfonso  was  proclaimed  King,  in  1874,  Marshal 
Commissioner  for  British  New  Guinea,  bom  in  Serrano  retired  to  France,  but  soon  returned. 
1835 ;  died  on  board  ship  about  Deo.  1,  1885.  He  continued  to  take  an  active  part  in  poMcs, 
He  served  as  an  engineer  officer  in  the  Crimea  and  in  1888  waa  appointed  Minister  of  Spain 
and  in  the  Indian  mutiny.  In  1860  he  went  to  France.  The  marshal  waa  married  to  a  Co- 
lo Melbourne  to  auperintend  the  erection  of  ban  lady,  and  leaves  a  son  and  two  daughters, 
fortifications.  He  assisted  in  the  organication  He  recentiy  asserted  that  he  bad  seen  eigbtr 
of  the  volunteer  force,  and  in  1877  was  sent  changes  of  ministry  m  Spain,  twosoore  rebel- 
again  to  Australia  with  Sir  W.  Jervis  to  advise  lions,  and  twelve  changes  in  the  head  of  the 
upon  the  organization  of  defenses.    He  be-  state. 
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a  German  Egyptologist,  tion  from  theology.  He  was  also  President 
bom  in  XJebigao,  Saxony,  July  18,  1796 ;  died  of  the  Society  for  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews, 
in  New  York,  Nov.  17,  1885.  He  studied  in  of  the  Protestant  Alliance,  and  of  many  other 
the  gymnasinm  at  Ldpsic,  and  later  in  the  Ohristian  and  philanthropic  institntions.  For 
nniversity.  In  1820  be  went  to  Paris  and  half  a  oentnry  he  was  an  active  advocate  of 
studied  with  Ohampollion.  He  claimed  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  throaghont  the  world, 
be  was  the  first  to  decipher  the  hieroglyphics  and  he  was  a  firm  friend  of  the  United  States 
on  the  celebrated  Bosetta  Stone,  and  his  claims  daring  the  civil  war.  His  inflnence  in  the 
were  generaUy  recognized  by  European  scien-  Evangelical  party  within  the  Church  of  £ng- 
tists.  In  1828  he  published  his  '*Clavis  Hiero-  land,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  was  always 
$;loeoram  Egyptiacomm,"  which  made  him  powerful  Few  lives  have  been  marked  by 
known  to  many  §aiv€tni$  and  learned  societies,  such  simple,  earnest  piety,  and  such  unceasing 
Two  years  later  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  devotion  to  the  good  of  his  fellow-men.  When- 
Oriental  Arohasology  in  the  University  of  Leip*  ever  he  appeared  at  a  public  meeting,  he 
sic,  and  he  held  this  post  for  thirty  years,  pub-  elicited  a  popular  enthusiasm  hardly  shared  by 
limbing  daring  that  period  numerous  mono-  any  public  man  of  the  period.  The  last  year 
graphs  and  treatises.  In  1855  he  came  to  the  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  preparation  of 
United  States  and  was  appointed  to  the  chair  an  autobiography,  which  will  soon  be  pub- 
of  ArchsBology  and  Exegesis  in  the  Lutheran  lished.  While  respecting  his  wishes  that  he 
Seminary  at  St.  Louis.  From  1871  he  resided  should  be  buried  with  his  ancestors  at  the  fam- 
i  Q  Ne  w  Tork.  He  deciphered  numerous  Egy  p-  ily  seat  of  St.  Giles,  in  Dorsetshire,  it  was  decided, 
tian  manuscripts  in  the  collection  of  the  New  by  means  of  a  memorial  service  in  Westmin- 
York  Historical  Society,  as  well  as  those  upon  ster  Abbey,  to  gratify  a  large  number  of  friends 
the  obelisk  in  the  Central  Park.  Soon  after  its  and  admirers.  Unusual  honors  were  paid  to  a 
erection  here,  he  lectured  on  the  obelisk.  patrician  by  thousands  of  the  London  poor, 
Shafleskary  (Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  seventh  who  swarmed  in  and  around  the  ancient  abbey. 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury),  bom  in  London,  April  28,  On  his  coffin  lay  a  fio'ral  wreath  sent  by  the 
1801 ;  died  at  Folkestone,  Oct.  1, 1885.  ne  was  Queen's  eldest  daughter,  the  future  Empress  of 
educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a  first-  Germany,  and  by  its  side  another,  sent  by  the 
class  in  classics  in  1822.  He  was  returned  poor  fiower-girls  of  London.  Lord  Shaftes- 
member  for  Woodstock  in  1826,  and  supported  bury  married,  in  1880,  a  daughter  of  Earl 
the  GrOTemment  of  Lord  Liverpool  and  George  Cowper,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons.  The 
Canning.  In  the  administration  of  the  Duke  eldest,  who  entered  Parliament  in  1857,  and 
of  Wellington,  he  was  a  Commissioner  of  the  visited  the  United  States  in  1860,  succeeded  to 
Hoard  of  Control.  He  was  returned  for  Dor-  the  title  and  estates.  Lady  Shaftesbury  died 
Chester  in  1880,  which  county  he  represented  in  1872.  She  was  a  superior  and  most  estima- 
for  sixteen  years.  He  was  elected  for  Bath  in  ble  woman,  who  shared  in  her  husband's  phil- 
1  ^7,  and  sat  for  that  borough  till  1851,  when  anthropio  work. 

he  sncceeded  his  father  in  the  peerage.  He  ShaiiV)  Mm  Ompbcll,  a  British  scholar,  born 
was  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  Sir  Bobert  at  Houstoun  House,  Linlithgowshire,  July  80, 
Peers  administration  in  1834-'85.  He  was  a  1819;  died  in  London,  Sept.  18,  1885.  Here- 
decided  evangelical  Christian,  and  stood  always  ceived  his  education  at  Oxford,  and  was  ap- 
among  the  leaders  and  often  at  the  head  of  pointed  assistant  master  at  Bugby.  In  1857 
movements  for  advancing  the  welfare  of  his  ne  was  called  to  a  professorship  at  St.  An- 
fellow-men.  He  early  became  distinguished  drews,  and  in  1868  he  was  made  principal  of 
by  bis  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  the  so-  the  college.  For  the  last  four  years  of  his  life 
cfal  ccmdition  of  the  laboring  classes,  no  man  he  filled  a  professor^s  chair  at  Oxford.  Prof, 
having  taken  more  pains  to  inform  himself  of  Shairp  was  the  author  of  several  volumes  of 
the  actual  condition  of  the  poor  of  Great  Brit-  essays,  lectures,  and  addresses,  which  were  re- 
ain.  He  was  a  great  favorite  among  the  work-  published  in  the  United  States,  and  gave  him 
in^-people,  whom  he  visited  in  their  homes  and  nigh  reputation.  He  also  published  **  Eilma- 
whom  he  frequently  addressed  at  public  meet-  hoe,"  a  Highland  pastoral,  with  other  poems, 
ings.  He  achieved  distinction  by  his  devotion  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  magazines, 
to  eodal,  industrial,  and  intellectual  reform  Hislatest  production  was  a  poem  entitled '*  The 
movements,  but  was  comparatively  indifferent  Clearing  of  the  Glens." 
to  politics  as  such.  He  agitated  successfully  SsMentt,  Sir  Adalphis  St  Haar,  Duke  of,  bom 
for  laws  reducing  the  honrs  of  labor  for  both  Dec.  20, 1804 ;  died  in  Stover,  Nov.  21,  1886. 
fidolts  and  children ;  for  improving  workshops,  He  was  ednoatsd  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  from 
factories,  and  lodging-houses ;  also  for  the  care  1884  to  1855  represented  Totnes  in  the  House 
of  chUdren  and  affecting  the  sanitary  and  mornl  of  Commons,  as  Lord  Seymour.  He  held  va- 
oondition  of  the  miners  and  other  humble  rious  offices  under  Liberal  ministers,  and  after 
classes.  He  was  President  of  the  Bagged  he  succeeded  his  father,  the  eleventh  Duke,  in 
School  Union  firom  its  formation  in  1844  until  1855,  he  entered  Lord  Palmerston's  Cabinet  in 
his  death;  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  1859  as  First  LoM  of  the  Admiralty.  He  pub- 
Society,  and  of  the  Victoria  Institute,  whose  limbed  some  mathematical  essays,  and  in  1880 > 
aim  was  to  secore  for  science  a  better  recogoi-  a  book  entitled  '*  Monarchy  and  Democracy." 
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StnOniain^Lord  (the  Right  Hod.  Hngh  Hen-  His  first  work,  <<  A  Oollection  of  Early  Frofe 
ry  Rose,  Baron  Strathnairn),  born  in  Berlin,  Romances,"  appeared  in  1828,  and  hia  latest. 
March  8, 1808 ;  died  in  London,  Oct  16,  1885.  on  *^  The  Longevity  of  Man,"  in  1878.  Between 
He  was  the  third  son  of  Sir  George  H.  Rose,  those  dates  he  wrote  or  edited  nnmerous  pob- 
British  Minister  to  Pmssia  at  that  time.  The  Ucations,  including  an  edition  of  Stow^B  ''  Loo- 
youth  was  educated  in  Berlin,  and  entered  the  don."  He  was  the  projector  in  1849  of  '^  Kot<t> 
British  Army  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  After  and  Queries,"  which  he  carried  on  successtuiiy 
attaining  the  rank  of  lieatenant-colonel,  he  for  many  years,  and  on  his  retirement  from  tbe 
became  successively  consul-general  in  Syria  editorship  in  1878  he  was  honored  with  a  ])gI>- 
and  cAar^^re  (fa/fatr«9  at  Constantinople.  He  lie  dinner.  From  1868  till  1882  he  was  Deputv 
saw  active  service  during  the  Crimean  War,  Librarian  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  he  was  severely  wounded.  During  the  Tm  Tng-Tng»  a  Chinese  statesman,  bora  in 
mutiny  of  1857  in  India,  the  command  of  the  1812 ;  died  Sept  4,  1886.  After  the  Taepici; 
Central  Army  was  bestowed  upon  him.  His  rebellion  he  reduced  to  subjection  and  order 
rapid  marches  and  numerous  victories  won  for  the  revolted  districts  in  Central  Asia  from 
him  much  renown.  For  his  valuable  services,  Eansu  to  the  borders  of  Cashmere.  This  gre&t 
which  culminated  in  the  capture  of  Jhansi,  he  achievement  gave  him  a  higher  reputatim 
received  the  thanks  of  Parliament  He  sue-  among  his  countrymen  than  has  been  acquired 
ceeded  Lord  Clyde  as  commander-in-chief  in  by  any  other  Chinaman  since  Tseng-Kwuf&n. 
India,  and  directed  the  amalgamation  of  the  Upon  his  return  from  the  pacification  of  the 
English  forces  with  the  armies  of  the  late  East  frontier  provinces,  the  treaty  ceding  to  Eu>-ij 
India  Company,  at  the  same  time  reforming  the  Hi  district  was  submitted  to  him  for  h:« 
many  long-standing  abuses.  He  resigned  in  advice.  He  wrote  a  memorial  dedaring  wrr 
1865,  and  soon  afterward  was  placed  in  com-  to  be  preferable  to  the  ratification  of  so  di}- 
mand  of  the  British  forces  In  Ireland.  In  1870  graceful  an  instrument.  The  Russiana,  vLo 
he  resigned,  and  took  his  place  in  the  House  bad  reason  to  avoid  a  contest  with  Tso^s  army 
of  Lords,  having  in  1866  been  raised  to  the  of  veterans  that  was  on  the  spot,  conce<]td 
peerage  as  Baron  Strathnairn.  In  1877  he  all  that  was  demanded.  Tso  Tsung-Tang  wi>3 
was  made  a  field-marshal,  being  regarded  as  giyen  a  place  on  the  Tsung-li-Yamen.  Tie 
the  ablest  general  in  the  British  army.  Hugh  straightforward  and  imperious  soldier  6ooq 
Rose  was  a  preux  chevalier  of  the  old  school,  got  into  difficulties  both  with  the  foreign  en- 
and  had  a  rare  faculty  of  finding  out  merit  voys  and  with  the  officials  of  the  court  Ee 
in  a  subordinate.  On  witnessing  Victor  Hugo^s  proposed  to  put  a  stop  to  the  Indian  opiuirr 
theatrical  funeral  he  remarked,  '*  I  hope  no  traffic,  and  promised  to  suppress  the  cultira- 
fuss  will  be  made  over  me  when  I  die."  This  tion  of  the  poppy  in  China  as  he  had  alreadj 
request  was  remembered,  and  the  old  marshal  done  in  Kansu,  by  sending  his  soldiers  to  kar 
was  buried  without  unnecessary  pomp.  He  up  the  plants.  He  insulted  Sir  Thomas  Wade, 
was  a  bachelor,  and  his  title  expired  with  him.  and  drew  from  the  palace  officials  msBT  n«'* 

SbIUtu,  Sir  Edward,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ire-  morials  complaining  of  his  mde  and  arro^iiit 

land,  bom  in  Mallow  in  1822 ;  died  in  Dublin,  conduct.   At  last  he  was  promoted  to  bo  \  it  e- 

April  IS,  1885.    He  was  educated  at  Trinity  roy  of  Nankin  and  superintendent  of  the  south 

College,  Dublin,  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1848,  em  trade,  the  highest  office  in  the  empire  lut- 

was  appointed  Solicitor-General  in  1865,  and  side  of  the  capital.    He  resigned  on  account  cf 

represented  Mallow  in  Parliament  from  that  ill-health,  but  was  intrasted  after  the  outtriak 

year  till  1870.    He  became  Attorney-General  of  French  hostilities  with  the  superintend cdic 

in  1868,  and  piloted  through  Parliament  the  of  the  defenses  of  the  southern  frontier  ami  tit 

Irish  Church  Act  and  the  first  Land  Act.    He  seaboard.    He  was  intensely  conservative  Ij 

was  appointed  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  1870,  and  nature  and  opposed  to  the  innovatioDs  pn^- 

Lord  High  Chancellor  in  1888.  posed  by  his  rival,  Li  Hung  Chang,  yet  Ixfore 

Thonas,  Sidaey  Caklntot,  an  English  metallur-  his  death  he  is  reported  to  bare  advocated  thr 

gist,  bom  in  1849  ;  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  1, 1885.  introduction  of  railwaya,  in  order  to  iDcre^.^c 

He  entered  the  civil  service,  but  devoted  his  the  military  strength  of  the   empire.    T-.3 

leisure  time  to  chemical  research.    In  1878  he  Tsung-Tang  was  rigidly  honest,  and  free  frnm 

announced  the  discovery,  made  jointly  with  the  various  forms  of  peculation  that  are  eiw- 

his  friend  Gilchrist,  of  the  basic  process  for  mon  among  Chinese  administrators.    He  ww^ 

the  elimination  of  phosphoms  from  steel  in  a  sufferer  from  disease  for  several  years  Mt<rt 

Bessemer  converters.  his  death,  and  frequently  petitioned  to  be  re- 

Thoins,  WiHiaii  John,  an  English  antiquary  and  tired  from  public  service,  hot  the  Empre^  i^- 

editor,  bom  in  London,  Nov.  16,  1808;  died  variably  refused  his  reqneat,  gnuiting  him  on Iv 

there,  Aug.  18, 1885.    He  began  life  as  a  clerk  a  leave  of  absence  for  recnperataon,  until  wiib 

in  the  secretary's  office  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  in  a  few  weeks  of  his  decease,  when  he  va- 

and  used  his  leisure  hours  in  contributing  to  suffered  to  resign.    He  was  a  Grand  Secret£:rj 

the  "  Quarterly  Review  "  and  other  periodi-  of  the  Empire  and  Senior  Guardian  to  tbe  Uci: 

cals.    In  1888  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Apparent 

Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  from  that  year  till  YaB^  Jates,  a  leader  of  the  Paris  CommaRe. 

1877  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Camden  Society,  died  Feb.  14,  1886.    He  waa  condemned  to 
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death,  JxHj  5,  1873,  bat  escaped  to  London,  to  his  publication  in  1860  of  a  monthly  jonrnal 

KetarniDg  to  Paris  after  the  amnesty  of  Jaly  called  ^'  Weldon^s  Register  of  Facts  and  Occnr- 

12,  1880,  be  resnmed  his  joomalistio  career  renoes  in  Literature,  Science,  and  Art,"  which 

and  coDaacted  the  *^Ori  da  People,"  an  ex-  was  oontinned  for  three  years.    Processes  for 

treme  radical  and  socialistic  newspaper.  the  manafactcre  of  alominam  and  magnedam 

Tan,  Wfflfan  flaad|B  Wright,  an  f&glish  na-  were  devised  by  him,  but  never  put  into  prao- 
mismatist  and  Oriental  scholar,  bom  in  1818 ;  tice.  Uis  attention  was  directed  to  the  menu- 
died  Jane  23,  1885.  He  published  in  1850  facture  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  from  experi- 
"  yineyeh  and  PersepolLa,"  and  contributed  to  ments  begun  in  1866,  continued  until  1869,  the 
the  series  of  ^*  Ancient  History  from  the  Monu-  Weldon  process  was  developed.  The  manga- 
meats  "  a  work  on  *'  Persia  from  the  Earliest  nese,  formerly  a  refuse  product,  was  recovered 
Period  to  the  Arab  Conquest,"  and  one  on  to  the  extent  of  90  to  95  per  cent. ;  the  price 
^^  Qreek  Cities  and  Islands  of  Asia  Minor,"  be-  fit  bleaching-powder  was  reduced  by  £6  a  ton ; 
sides  preparing  a  hand-book  of  the  antiquities  its  production  was  quadrupled,  and  something 
in  the  British  Museum  and  writing  a  great  nam-  like  £760,000  per  annum  was  added  to  the 
ber  of  special  papers.  English  national  wealth.    Dumas  said  of  this 

Yeltch,  Jaha,  a  Scottish  author,  born  in  Pee-  achievement,  ^*  By  Mr.  Weldon's  invention, 
bias,  Oct.  24,  1829;  died  in  Edinburgh,  July  every  sheet  of  paper  and  every  yard  of  calico 
17, 1885.  He  was  edacated  at  the  University  has  been  cheapened  throughout  the  world." 
of  Edinburgh,  where  he  won  honors  in  logic  The  succeorful  maintenance  of  his  patents  re- 
and  moral  philosophy.  He  published  in  1859  quired  enormous  labor  and  constant  research ; 
a  translation  of  Descartes's  *^  Discourse  on  still  his  interest  continued  in  the  various  branch- 
Method,"  and  three  years  later  selections  es  of  industrial  chemistry,  as  his  many  papers 
from  the  same  authors  ''Principles  of  Phi-  on  technical  subjects  testify.  The  French  Gov- 
losophy.**  He  was  the  author  of  '^  The  Tweed  ernment  nominated  him  Chevalier  of  the  Le- 
and  other  Poems,"  and  *'  The  History  and  gion  of  Honor.  The  gold  medal  of  the  Soci6t6 
Poetry  of  the  Scottish  Border.*'  But  his  d'Encouragement  was  given  to  him.  He  was 
most  important  work,  which  has  been  a  mine  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  both  of  London 
of  wealth  to  Greek  grammarians  and  lexicog-  and  Edinburgh,  and  also  a  Fellow  of  the  Ohem- 
raphera,  is  '* Greek  verbs,  Irregular  and  De-  ioal  Society.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active 
feotive."  He  was  assistant  to  Sir  William  leaders  intheformationofthe  Society  of  Chem- 
llamilton  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  ical  Industry,  and  was  its  president  in  1888-'84. 
in  1864  was  made  Professor  of  Logic  and  Its  journal  owes  much  to  his  personal  interest. 
Rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  WoodAnd,  Jaaes  Ensdly  Bishop  of  Ely^  born 

Walaaa,  Jean  U,  a  Scottish  authoress,  bom  in  at  Henley-on-Thames,  April  30,  1820 ;  died  in 
Edinburgh  in  1835 ;  died  there,  Oct.  7,  1885.  London,  Oct.  24,  1885.  He  was  graduated 
In*' Bygone  Days  in  Our  Village,"  and'*  Bound  from  Cambridge  in  1842,  was  ordained,  and 
tho  Grange  Farm,'*  she  has  faithfully  pictured  was  incumbent  of  the  new  district  church  of 
tlie  surroundings  and  social  aspects  of  Box-  St.  Mark's,  Euston,  from  1847  to  1856,  when 
barghshire,  where  she  spent  some  of  her  early  he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Kemps- 
rears.  Her  lives  of  the  Erskines,  Dr.  Thomas  ford,  Gloucestershire.  This  living  he  held  un- 
Guthrie,  and  Dr.  Andrew  Thompson,  enjoyed  til  1868,  when  he  was  chosen  successor  to  Dr. 
fi^reat  TOpularity.  In  conjunction  with  Miss  Atlay,  at  Leeds.  He  was  also  for  many  years 
Siirah  Tytler  she  compiled  two  valuable  vol-  examining  chaplain  to  the  late  Bishop  Wil- 
umes  in  '*  The  Songstresses  of  Scotland."  berforce,  who  in  1867  bestowed  upon  him  an 

Webb)  TkMns  WUHaa,  an  English  astronomer,  honorary  canonry  in  Christ-Church,  Oxford. 

bom  in  1807;  died  in  May,  1885.    He  was  He' was  nominated  to  the  bishopric  of  Ely  in 

graduated  at  Oxford  in  1829,  and  became  vicar  1873,  and  was  consecrated  Deo.  14.   Dr.  Wood- 

of  Qardwiok  and  prebendary  of  Hereford  Cathe-  ford,  whose  views  were  what  is  termed  '*  High 

draL    He  was  the  author  of  a  hand-book  for  Church,''  was  the  author  of  several  volumes  of 

amateur  astronomers,  "Celestial  Objects  for  addresses  and  sermons,  including  "Lectures 

Common  Telescopes,"  which  has  proved  a  val-  on  the  Creed,"  "  Sermons  preached  before  the 

aable  aid  to  observers  of  that  class,  and  has  University  of  Cambridge,"  "  Addresses  on  the 

contributed  to  increase  their  number  and  to  Church,  Past  and  Present,"  etc.     When  the 

the  diffusion  of  more  general  interest  in  as-  late  Bishop  of  Oxford  was  asked  who  was 

tronomy,  and  is  highly  appreciated  by  profes-  the  best  preacher  in  England  he  answered, 

sional  astronomers  as  well.    He  also  published  "  Woodford — that  is,  he  is  the  second  best "  f 

"  Christmas  and  Easter  Carols  "  and  a  "  Con-  The  Bishop  of  Ely  never  married, 

tinuation  of  the  Ber.  J.  Webb's  Civil  War  in  Wardswarth,  ChrlstaplMr,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 

Herefordahire,"  and  was  a  contributor  to  nu-  bom  in  1807 ;  died  March  21, 1885.    His  father, 

merons  periodicals.  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  was  a 

WeldM,  Walter,  an  English  chemist,  bom  Oct  brother  of  the  poet  Wordsworth.    Christopher 

31, 1882;  died  Sept.  20,  1885.    He  went  to  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  Trinity  Col- 

Loodon  in  1854,  and  for  several  years  gained  a  lege.    Like  his  elder  brother  at  Christ-Church, 

bare  livelihood  by  literary  pursuits.     The  ab-  who  became  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  he  dis- 

•^nce  of  any  chronicle  of  sdentifio  progress  led  tinguished  himself  m  the  university  not  only 
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bj  taking  the  prindpal  prizes,  but  by  profi-  650,  and  the  increase  of  local  debts  |4,013,- 

cienoy  in  athletics,    fie  was  elected  a  fellow  225.53. 

of  his  college  and  went  into  orders.    In  1886  Sallraadb.— There  are  7,124*604  miles  of  r&il> 

he  was  appointed  Master  of  Harrow,  where  he  road  in  Ohio  (an  increase  of  70*789  miles  fur 

remained  until  he  was  nominated  Canon  of  the  year);  6,416*978  miles  of  standard-gange 

Westminster  in  1844.    In  1886  he  published  and  707*626  miles  of  narrow-gauge  road.  There 

'^Athens  and  Attica,'^  the  fruit  of  travels  in  were  82,895,641  passengers  carried,  and  the 

Greece,  and  later,   **  Greece :  Pictorial,  De-  total  mileage  or  number  of  passengers  carried 

scriptiTe,  and   Historical";    an    account   of  one  mile  was  1,160,508,948,  at  an  average  rate 

*' Ancient  Writings,  copied  from  the  Walls  of  of  fare  per  mile  of  2*174  cents.     There  were 

the  City  of  Pompeii"  (1888);  a  new  edition  68,51 1,017  tons  of  freight  carried  at  an  average 

of  *'  Theocritus  " ;   '^  The  Correspondence  of  rate  per  ton  for  each  mile  of  *689  of  a  cent. 

Richard  Bentiey  "  (1842) ;  ""  Memoirs  of  Will-  The  gross  earnings  were  $98,950,539.63,  And 

iam  Wordsworth  "  (1851) ;  an  edition  of  the  net  earnings  were  $27,611,629.80. 

Greek  Testament;   ^'The  Old  Testament  in  FttdtMrilaryr— There  were  in  the Penitenturx 

the  Authorized  Version,  with  Notes  and  In-  on  Nov.  1,  1885,  1,470  prisoners,  or  105  more 

trodnctions";    ^'Theophilns   Anglicanus,"    a  than  on  Nov.  1,  1884.    Of  these,  1,446  were 

manual  of  Anglican  theology  and  history ;  va-  males  and  24  females.     Of  those  between 

rions  tractates  against  Bomanism,  and  a  vast  twenty-one  and  twenty-fi%e,  first  term,  S54; 

number  of  other  controversial  writings.    He  second  term,  49;  third  term,  10;  and  fourth 

was  appointed  Archdeacon  of  Westminster  in  term,  1.    Of  those  between  twenty-five  and 

1865,  and  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  1869.  thirty,  first  term,  229;  second  term,  84;  third 

Wersiae,  Jens  Jacob  AonssM,  a  Danish  ar-  term,  10 ;  fourth  term,  1«    Of  those  over  thir- 

chsologist,  born  at  Vejle,  in  Jutland,  March  14,  ty  years  of  age,  first  term,  866 ;  second  term. 

1821;  died  at  Copenhagen,  Aug.  15, 1885.  After  64;  third  term,  17;  fourth  term,  10;  and  fiiU 

completing  his  course  at  the  Copenhagen  Acad-  term,  5. 

emy  in  1888,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  Bcaefelait  Intttatleu.— -The  number  of  pa- 

of  Scandinavian  antiquities  at  the  Royal  Mu-  tients  under  treatment  in  the  Insane  Asylums 

seum,  and  traveled  through  Denmark,  Sweden,  during  the  year  ending  Nov.  15,  1885,  was 

and  Norway,  in  search  of  early  remains.    In  4,767,  an  increase  of  104.    Of  these,  474recov* 

1845  he  visited  Germany,  and  published  the  ered,  194  were  discharged  improved,  281  no* 

results  of  his  researches  under  the  title  of  improved,  and  222  died. 

^^  The  National  Antiquities  of  Germany."    He  In  the  Institution  for  Feeble-minded  YodiIi^ 

subsequently  studied  the  relics  of  the  old  Scan-  there  were  468  boys  and  287  girls ;  in  the  Deaf 

dinavian  civilization  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  Dumb  Asylum,  248  boys  aod  215  girls;  in 

Brittany,  and  Normandy.    He  was  Professor  the  Blind  Asylum,  147  boys  and  101  pris;  and 

of  Arohsology  in  the  University  of  Oopen-  in  the  Soldiers' and  Sailors' Orphans' Home,  4i)6 

hagen,  and  Director  of  the  Museum  of  Scan-  boys  and  266  girls. 

dinavian  Antiquities.    Many  of  his  writings  At  the  Boys'  Industrial  School  there  were 

have  been  translated  into  German  and  £Dg-  during  the  year  688  boys ;  number  remainiDg 

lish.  Nov.  15,  1885.  471 ;  daily  average,  447. 

omo.    State  OfllMn.~The  State  officers  for  At  the  Girls'  Industrial  School  there  were 

1885  were:  Governor,  George  Hoadly,  Demo-  during  the  year  860  girls;  number  remaining 

crat;  Lieutenant-Governor,  John  G.  Warwick;  Nov.  15,  1885,  279;  daily  average,  278. 

Secretafy  of  State,  James  S.  Robinson;  An-  MIms  aid  IDiMn.— The  Chief  Inspector  of 

ditor,    Emil  Eiesewetter;    Treasurer,    Peter  Miues  reports  the  erection  of  45  rentilsticg 

Brady;  Attorney-General,  James  Lawrence;  furnaces  and  19  fans,  48  air-shafts  sunk,  and 

Commissioner  of  Common  Schools,  Leroy  P.  18  safety-catches  placed  upon  cages ;  112miJie- 

Brown ;  Board  of  Public  Works,  Charles  A.  scales  have  been  inspected  during  the  year,  26 

Flickinger,  Henry  Weible,  John  P.  Martin;  mines  have  been  worked  out  and  abaodoned. 

Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  W.  W.  Johnson,  and  28  new  mines  opened.    There  are  now  in 

George  W.  McUvaine,  Martin  D.  Follett,  John  the  State  844  mines  employing  ten  men  ur 

W.  Okey,  Selwyn  N.  Owen;  Clerk  of  Supreme  more,  and  209  that  are  worked  only  for  pn- 

Court,  J.  W.  Cruikshank.    Judge  Okey  died  vate  consumption.    The  total  number  of  min- 

during  the  year,  and  the  Governor  appointed  ers  in  Ohio  is  17,784. 

Gibson  Atherton  to  fill  the  vacancy  until  his  Millirj.— The  Ohio  National  Guard  eonosted 

successor  could  be  elected.  on  Nov.  15  last  of  5,870  rank  and  file,  an  in- 

fliaMis. — The  total  taxable  property  of  the  crease  during  the  year  of  42  men.  The  force 
State  is  returned  at  $1,670,079,868,  being  an  is  divided  into  90  companies  of  infantry,  corn- 
increase  of  $8,694,218  over  the  valuation  for  prising  11  regiments,  1  battslion,  and  2  nost 
1 884.  The  total  levy  for  all  purposes  was  $31 ,-  tached  companies.  The  artillery  was  dividinl 
874,758.57.  The  State  and  local  debt,  as  it  into  6  batteries  of  4  and  2  of  2  guns  esrii. 
stood  Nov.  16, 1885,  was:  Funded  State  debt,  Since  Nov.  15  one  two-gun  battery  liss  bet^ 
$8,720,229.19 ;  irreducible  State  debt,  $4,490,-  dissolved. 

087;  total  local  debts,  $58,290,898.58.    The  HecUiig  Talley  Strike.— The  troubles  in  the 

decrease  in  the  funded  State  debt  was  $882,-  Hooking  vailey  mining  region,   wliieh  con- 
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tiniied  for  a  considerable  part  of  1884,  ceased  presidential  and  congressional  elections.    The 

in  the  spring  bj  the  sarrender  of  the  men  to  first  of  the  gronp  provided  for  the  biennial 

the  terms  prescribed  by  their  employers.    A  election,  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first 

disa^eement  late  in  the  year,  as  to  rate  of  Monday  in  November,  of  Senators  and  Kepre- 

wages,  was  referred  to  arbitration.  sentatives,  the  term  of  oflSce  to  begin  Jan.  1 

Tk«  Leglslatire.— The  adjourned  session  of  thereafter.    This  was  ratified  by  586,278  yeas 

the  Sixty-sixth  General  Assembly  began  Jan.  to  58,228  nays.    The  second  provided  for  the 

6,  aod  dosed  on  May  4.    A  large  number  of  election  of  the  Governor,  Lientenant-Govem- 

bills  were  passed,  bat  none  of  Uiem  were  of  or.  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor,  Treasurer,  and 

marked  interest.  Attorney-General,  on  the  same  day  in  Novem- 

PMttlcal  CMTeili«u«— The  Republican  State  her,  which  was  ratified  by  584,669  yeas  to 

Convention  was  held  at  Springfield,  Jan.  11,  58,629  nays.    The  third  provided  for  the  eleo- 

and  the  foUowing  ticket  was  nominated :  For  tion  of  oonnty  ofiicers  on  the  same  day,  for 

Governor,  J.   B.  Foraker;    Lieutenant -Gov-  such  term,  not  exceeding  three  years,  as  may 

ernor,  R.  P.  Kennedy ;  State  Treasurer,  John  be  provided  by  law.    This  was  ratified  by 

0.  Brown;  Attorney-General,  J.  A.  Kohler;  460,118  yeas  to  69,929  nays. 

Supreme  Judge,  G.  W.  Mcllvaine ;  member  of  EtectiM  if  the  Legtadatan. — Great  interest  at- 

Board  of  Public  Works,  Wells  S.  Jones.    The  taohed  to  the  election  of  the  Legislature  for 

death   of  Judges  Mcllvaine  and  Okey  before  1886-'87,  as  it  would  have  the  choice  of  a 

the  election  neoesatated  the  placing  on  the  United  States  Senator  to  succeed  Hon.  John 

ticket,  by  the  State  Committee,  of  two  new  Sherman.    The  result  on  the  face  of  the  re- 

canilidates — ^Thaddeus  A.  Menthall  for  the  full  turns  was  as  follows: 
t«;rm,  and  William  T.  Spear  for  the  vacancy. 

I'he  Democratic  State  Oonvention  met  at 
Coliimbna,  Ang.  20,  and  continued  two  days. 
All  the  State  officers  were  renominated  except 
for  Board  of  Public  Works,  Henry  Weible  be- 
ing chosen  for  that  place.  Before  this  result  was  reached,  a  controversy 

Full  State  tickets  were  also  placed  in  the  arose  in  Hamilton  County,  which  affected  the 

field  bj  the  Prohibition  and  Greenback-Labor  whole  question  seriously.    During  the  canvass 

parties.  of  the  votes  in  Cincinnati,  charges  were  made 

Hie  Usetiii. — ^The  platforms  of  the  several  of  gross  frauds  at  the  polls^  in  the  count,  and 

parties  contained  no  distinctive  State  issues  in  making  up  the  returns.    It  was  claimed 

that  entered  into  the  contest,  except  the  liquor  that  forgery  had  been  resorted  to  in  order  to 

question.    The  Republicans  declared  for  regn-  give  the  Democrats  the  whole  legislative  dele- 

]  at  ion  of  the  liquor- traffic  by  taxation,  the  gation  from  Hamilton  County.    County-Clerk 

Democrats  favored  regulation  by  license  and  Dalton  insisted  that  he  must  take  the  returns 

the  submission  of  a  constitutional  amendment  as  they  came  to  him,  leaving  each  branch  of 

for  that  purpose.    The  Prohibitionists  want-  the  Legislature  to  decide  for  itself  the  right  of 

ed  absolute  prohibition.     Other  issues  were  the  members  to  their  places.    The  courts  were 

broagbt  in  by  the  speakers,  but  it  was  general-  appealed  to,  and  an  order  was  obtained  forbid- 

Ij  conceded  that  the  liquor  controversy  was  ding  him  to  issue  certificates  to  the  Democratic 

the  paramount  question.    The  result  was  the  candidates,  and  directing  the  manner  in  which 

election  of  all  the  Republican  candidates.   The  he  should  canvass  the  votes.    The  matter  was 

following  was  the  vote  on  Governor  and  Lien-  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  reversed 

tenant-Governor :  the  action  of  the  court  below,  and  the  oertifi- 

oovnwoB.  cates  were  given  to  the  four  Senators  and  ten 

J.  B.  Poraker  (Repiibik»n> 8Bo,29t  Representatives   that  were   claimed   by  the 

George  ^*»^,^^SS^\ *Si'S?  Democrate  to  have  been  elected  from  Hamil- 

j;5iiS^G^Sib2^^               ::   I'SSi  ton  county,  leaving  each  house  to  deal  with 

BoberlB.Kennedv(KepabIlcan> 860,720  OOTllHK  ^f«m«t-The      LieuWnant- 

john  o.  Warwick  (DomoCTtit) 84i!8')9  Governor  IS  John  Beverley  Robmson.    Execn- 

Wii Mam o.  Froet rProhiMtion) ^....  2T,04S  ti ve  Council :  Attorney-General  and  Premier, 

HiitaaB.Goeiey<Qr«»baek) 2.057  Oliver  Mo  watt ;  Minister  of  Education,  George 

CsHlttitfMil  AaMteartk— At  the  same  elec-  W.  Ross;  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  O. 

tion    were   submitted    several   constitutional  F.  Fr&ier;  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  T. 

arnendroents.    One  providing  that  township  B.  Pardee ;  Secretary  and  Provincial  Registrar, 

officers  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  not  exceed-  A.  S.  Hsj^dy :  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 

int;  three  years,  as  may  be  fixed  by  law,  but  Provincial  Treasurer,  A.  M.  Ross. 

shall  hold  their  offices  until  their  successors  Iaalgnitl«k — The   total  number  of  immi- 

are  elected  and  qualified,  was  ratified  by  yeas,  grants  arriving  in  the  province  in  1884  was 

538,556;    nays,  68,177.     A  gronp  of   three  87,860,  of  whom  22,855  came  by  way  of  the 

amendments  had  for  their  object  the  change  St.  Lawrence  and  Halifax,  and  64,605  eta  the 

of  the  elections  from  October  to  November,  to  United  States.    There  was  a  decrease  of  10,- 

conform  to  the  United  States  law  regulating  155  on  the  immigration  of  1883.    There  re- 
voL.  xxv.^48    A 
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mained  in  the  province  22,277,  i^ainst  27,119  created  to  indemnify  persons  that  Buffer  lo^ 

in  1888,  while  58,489  went  to  the  United  States,  through  misdescription,  omission,  or  other  er- 

The  nationalities  of  the  settlers  in  the  proviDoe  ror  in  aoy  certificate  of  title  or  in  any  eotrr 

were  as  follow:  English,  11,626;  Irish, 8,781;  on  the  register.     The  fand  is  provided  h) 

Scotch,  2,628;  German,  1,718;  Scandinavian,  levyinff  a  tax  of  a  quarter  of  one  per  cent,  oo 

259 ;   Swieffl,  80 ;  Icelanders,  71 ;  Americans,  the  value  of  the  laud  on  the  first  certificate  of 

964 ;  other  nationalities,  1,814.  title  heing  granted,  in  addition  to  reinstratioa 

Famers'   Iwtttitau — During   the  winter  oi  fees.    Any  question  as  to  the  Uabilitj  of  the 

1884-'85  the  Farmers^  Institutes  ioaueurated  by  fund  for  compensation  is  to  be  determiDed  bj 

the  Provincial  Government  were  well  attended,  the  Master  of  Titles. 
The  farmers  met  for  the  discussion  of  practi-       EilwriM  «f  the  fnmMtiu — ^A  franehlBe  act 

cal  questions  in  connection  with  farming,  and  was   passed   by  the   Provincial  LegisUture. 

were  addressed  by  lecturers  employed  by  the  Formerly   the   franchise    was    exercised  br 

Provincial  Government.  owners,  occupants,  or  tenants  of  real  estate 

Tmrras  hud  Hpttm, — The  Ontario  Legislature  assessed  upon  a  value  of  $400  in  cities  or  p^^^ 

made  this  year  a  very  cautious  trial  of  the  ad-  in  incorporated  villages  or  townships,  and  ptr- 

mirable  system  of  land  transfer  originated  in  sons  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  taxea  income  of 

Australia  by  Sir  Robert  Torrens  (recently  de-  $400.     The  new  act  reduces  the  real-estate 

ceased),  and  now  in  operation  in  aU  the  Aus-  qualification  to  a  yearly  value,  not  neceesarilr 

tralian  colonies,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  and  assessed,  of  $200  in  cities  and  towns,  and  |U^) 

British  Columbia.  As  an  experiment,  the  Legis-  in  incorporated  villages  and  towndiips.    Tbe 

lature  decided  to  apply  the  system  for  the  pres-  income  qualification  is  reduced  to  $800,  and 

ent  only  to  the  dty  of  Toronto  and  the  county  the  proviso  that  it  shall  be  taxed  income  i? 

of  York.    The  Premier,  in  introducing  his  bill  abohshed.    People  can  only  vote  now  in  tie 

to  simplify  the  transfer  of  land,  said  its  pur-  district  in  which  they  are  actually  resident, 

pose  was  to  make  the  transfer  of  land  as  sim-  Landholders'  sons  are  also  enfranchised, 
pie  as  the  transfer  of  bank-stock,  and  the  title       EedistilMitiM  «f  Soiib — ^An  important  redis- 

of  tbe  holder  as  free  from  danger  or  difficulty  tribution  act  was  also  passed.    The  OppositioD 

as  ordinarily  the  title  of  the  holder  of  bank-  claim  that  it  is  a  *^ gerrymander"  pure  and 

stock  is  to  the  shares  he  holds.    The  act  pro-  simple.    The  Government  claim  tiiat  tbe  priD- 

videsfor  the  establishment  of  aland  registry  ciples  upon  which  the  act  was  based  were: 

under  the  control  of  an  officer  to  be  known  as  1.  Not  to  increase  the  membership  of  the 

the  Master  of  Titles.    All  land  transactions  may  House  except  for  the  representation  of  tbe 

be  registered.    A  title  may  be  registered  as  new  territory  acquired  by  the  settlement  of 

absolute  or  possessory.    If  an  absolute  title  is  the  disputed  boundary  claim.    2.  Not  to  bre&k 

required,  the  applicant  will  not  be  registered  as  down  oonndaries  unnecessarily.     8.  Not  to 

the  owner  of  the  fee  simple  unless  the  title  is  divide  townships.    4.  To  move  In  the  direc- 

approved  by  the  Master  of  Tides,    The  first  tion  of  equalization. 

registration  of  a  person  as  owner  of  any  land       magna  FUto  l«stinitl«»—For  many  years 

with  an  absolute  title  will  vest  in  that  person  past  the  condition  of  Niagara  Falls  on  the  Ct- 

an  estate  in  fee  simple  in  the  land,  subject  to  nadian  side,  as  on  tbe  American  side,  has  be^o 

any  incumbrances  entered  on  the  reirister.    It  most  unsatisfactory.    The  action  of  the  Stuu 

a  possessory  title  is  required,  the  applicant  will  of  New  York  in  opening  a  nadonal  park  od 

be  registered  as  owner  of  the  fee  simple  on  the  American  side  this  year  made  the  ce.-- 

giving* such  evidence  of  title  as  may  be  pre-  lect  of  the  authorities  on  the  Canadian  si<it' 

scribed.    The  registration  of  any  person  as  first  more  conspicuous  than  ever.     Tbe  Ontiirio 

registered  owner  of  land,  with  a  possessory  Government  was  not  disposed  to  emnhite  tljtr 

title  only,  will  not  affect  the  enforcement  of  any  New  York  Government ;  but  a  oompany  beir^ 

estate,  right,  or  interest  adverse  to  or  in  dero-  organized  to  undertake  tbe  work  of  rtstora- 

gation  of  the  title,  either  subsisting  or  capable  tion,  the  Government  promised  its  supiH^n. 

of  rising  at  the  time  of  registration.    Should  it  and  a  biU  was  introduced  to  incorporate  tiie 

appear  to  tbe  Master  of  Titles  that  an  abeolute  Niagara   Falls   Restoration   Company.     Thi' 

title  to  land  sought  to  be  registered  can  only  company  proposed  to  acquire  the  strip  of  Itmd 

be  established  for  a  limited  period  or  subject  along  tbe  oank  of  the  river,  from  a  point  shot ; 

to  reservations,  he  may,  on  tne  application  of  600  yards  above  tiie  Burning  Spring  to  a  p«  ii  \ 

the  person  applying  to  be  registered  as  owner,  about  700  yards  below  the  Olifton  House,  st  i 

except  from  the  effect  of  registration  any  es-  from  the  water^s  edge  to  the  brow  of  tbe  ui^- 

tate,  right,  or  interest  arising  before  a  specified  per  plateau  beyond  the  river^bank,  and  to  ir- 

date,  or  arising  under  a  special  instrument,  or  elude  the  Cedar  and  Clsrk  Hill  Islands.    TL> 

otherwise  particularly  described  in  the  register,  was  to  be  made  into  a  park,  to  be  thrown  ofH>u 

A  title  granted  under  such  conditions  is  to  be  to  the  public  free  forever.    A  fight  elecin<^ 

called  a  qualified  title.    The  Master  of  Titles  railway  was  to  be  constmoted  near  the  water'? 

must  give  to  the  first  registered  owner  a  '^  land  edge,  to  convey  visitors  to  the  rapids,  aod  a 

certificate,"  and  this  certificate  must  say  whetib-  low  tariff  of  charges  for  thte  and  similar  sen  - 

er  the  title  of  the  owner  is  *'*'  absolute,''  *'  quali-  ices  was  prescribed.    The  names  of  the  pn^ 

fied,"  or  <*  possessory."    An  insurance  fimd  is  meters  were  a  guarantee  that  tbe  aftur  ws^  a 
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pnblio-spirited  rather  than  a  speculative  enter-  centralize  at  Toronto  the  higher  ednoation  of 

prise.    A  oriaia  was  brought  about  by  the  in-  the  province,  and  refused  to  Join  the  confed- 

troduotion  of  another  scheme.    A  bill  was  eration.    All  the  others  mentioned  in  the  draft 

broaght  in  to  incorporate  the  Niagara  Falls  of  the  scheme  agreed  to  join. 

Hailvraj  Oompanj.    The  granting  of  this  char-       OftEGOV.    State  Gofemneat  —  The  following 

ter  would  have  legalized  and  perpetuated  many  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year:  Gh>y- 

of  the  evils  that  are  now  only  tolerated  at  Ni-  ernor,  Zenas  F.  Moody,  Republican ;  Secretary 

gara,  besides  introducing  new  ones.    Finally,  of  State,  R.  P.  Earhart ;  Treasurer,  Edward 

an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  appointment  Hirsch :  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

of  three  commissioners  to  lay  out  a  park  at  £.  B.  McElroy.    Judiciary,  Supreme  Court : 

Niagara  Falls,  and  to  negotiate  with  tlie  own-  Ohief- Justice,  Edward  B.  Waldo;  Associate 

ers  of  the  land.    The  park  may  ultimately  be  Justices,  W.  P.  Lord  and  W.  W.  Thayer.  8am- 

ow^ned  either  by  the  provinoe  or  by  a  company,  uel   Roths(^ld  was  appointed   Immigration 

lAsnl  CMTittlM*  —  The  young  Liberals  of  Gomnussioner  near  the  close  of  the  year. 

Ontario  held  a  convention  at  Toronto  in  Sep-       UgMatlfe  Scnlta* — The  Legislature  met  in 

tember,  and  formed  a  Provincial  Young  Men^s  regular  session  on  Jan.  12,  and  adjourned  on  Feb. 

Liberal  Association.    The  convention  replied  21.  Among  the  acts  passed  were  the  following : 

to  certain  rumors  that  the  Ontario  Liberals       ^  i,^i_^^t^  vm 
,      .    .       ,  au  •         _t       II     •  A  local-option  Diu. 

were  about  to  change  their  party  allegiance       j^^  Portland  lira  department  bilL 

from  the  Hon.  Edward  Blake,  leader  of  the       Chartering  Clatsop  City. 

Opposition  in  the  House  of  Oommons,  to  the       Providing  for  an  additional  building  for  State  Uni- 

Hon.  Oliver  Mo  watt,  Premier  of  Ontario,  by  ▼««iQ^-  «    j,  .. 

olictiBg  the  former  gentiea.«i  it,  honorary       teffiS*^"- 

president.     The  convention  passed  resolutions       Creaiang  State  Normal  School  at  Dndn. 

condemning  the  Dominion  franchise  bill ;  in       Creatinff  Morrow  County. 

favor  of  female  suffrage ;  affirming  the  right  of       For  additional  buildings  at  aaylum  and  penitentiaiy 

Canada  to  negotiate  its  own  treaties ;  in  favor  "'i  ^°'  ~''^I?^^°«2£  ""^^If  *""  State-House, 
rlu            Mw»v"««  *w  vwi*  M«€»M«79 ,  *u  inTu*        ,p^  DflBvent  tfac  caTiTlng  of  concealed  weapons. 

of  tbe  reconstruction  of  the  Senate;  in  favor       RegSathig  marking  of  domestic  aaimaia  on  the 

of  the  abolition  of  the  civil-service  pensions  ear.  and  providing  that  not  mora  than  half  tbe  ear 

and  superannnations  ;   demanding  provincial  aball  be  cut  away. 

autonomy:  disapproving  of  the  payment   of       Inoorponrting  dty  of  Weston. 

snbsidi-'to  the'  province,  by  the  Dominion       ?^^^|  IgSepondeooe. 

Crovernment;  recommending  that  each  prov-        Inoorporating  La  Grande. 

ince  collect  and  spend  its  own  revenues ;  in       Incorporating  Forest  Grove. 

fayor  of  the  largest  possible  measure  of  reci-        Creating  the  county  of  Gilliam. 

procity  with  the  United    States ;  and  recom-        To  protect  children  fh)m  indecent  publications  and 

fueoding  thai  the  prohibition  queaUon  be  sub-  ^  AXriring  the  Secratary  of  State  and  State  Treaa- 

ID ;  tted  to  a  pleb%9C%te,  urer  to  llz  the  amount  of  the  State  tax  levy. 

lUvtnlty  IMsnllMt — The  Minister  of  Edu-        Proyidinff  how  wire  fences  in  any  of  die  counties 

cation,  after  conferring  with  the  heads  of  the  ^^^  of  the  Cascade  mounUins  shall  be  constructed, 
colleges  in  the  provin«s  laid  the  follow^       To  p«yent  ^-P^^^^jJ^iS^^^  honds. 

scheme  before  the  Legislature:  It  is  proposed       Vto^&n^  for  the  just  divimon  of  estates  of  debtow. 
to  form  a  confederation  of  colleges  carrying  on        Fixing  the  boundaries  of  Columbia  County, 
in  Toronto  work  embraced  in  the  art  onrricn-       Incorporating  Stayton. 
lum  of  the  Provindal  University,  and  in  con-       Incorporating  Medtbrd. 
nection  therewith  the  Mowjop  in8tita«on<j-       te^J^C^:  ISi^'oflm^^tion. 
Queen's  University,  Victoria  University,  Trinity        a  mechanics'  lien  law. 

University,  Knox  OoUege,  St.  MichaePs  Ool-        Permanently  looating  the  State  Agricultural  Col- 

kze,   Wvoliffe  College,  and   Toronto  Baptist  lew  at  CorvalliB. 
CoUege-lahall  have  the  right  to  enter  the  pro-       Tb^  ^^^  ^°l?*of  Union 
poied  confederation :  provided,  always,  that       To^rponfte  SUveJton. 
eich  of  such  institutions  shall,  so  long  as  it        Inoorporatinff  McMinnyille. 
remains  in  the  confederation,  keep  In  abey-       Incorporating  Empire  City, 
anoe  any  powers  it  may  have  of  conferring       i?<^'T?'*^,??Jj!?^??,^*^'*     .  „  ,     ,     ,  .  ,. 

decree.  ^otKr  .th«i  dep^e.  in  dignity,  «.ch  a.^terniil,  ^ K"'" J^^-S^M '^ 

powrera  remaining  mtact,  though  not  exercised.  February,  sbth  of  Ma^,  4th  of  July^  25th  of  becem- 

Other  institutions  to  be  admitted  from  time  to  ber,  eyery  day  on  which  an  election  is  held  tIiroui;h- 

time  by  the  Senate.     The  head  of  each  con-  out  the  State,  and  eyery  day  appointed  by  the  Presi- 

Merating  coUege  to  be  ov  officio  a  member  of  ^^*  ^h^dS™'''  as  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving, 
tfio  Senate,  and  the  governing  body  of  each       ii^rp^,itli^*  Dallas. 

college  to  appoint  another  member.     The  uni-        Declaring  all  railroads  common  carrieni,  and  decUir- 

versity  professoriate  to  be  represented  in  the  ing  authority  of  the  State  to  flx  their  charges  for  paa- 

Senate  by  two  members,  and  the  Council  of  sengers  and  freight. 
Uni.errity  OoUege  hy  two  »embe«,  in  «ldi.       \^^^^  ^^;^  Citr. 
tion  to  the  president     Queen's  University,       To  incorporate  Coquille  City. 
Kingston,  strongly  opposed  the  proposition  to       To  incorporate  Spnngfield. 
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Isoorporating  Albany. 

A  bin  preventing  dlfloriminations,  etc,  by  nulroad 
oompanies. 

To  create  a  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  to  promote 
the  agricultural  and  other  interests  of  the  State,  and 
to  encourage  immigration. 

Morrow  County  is  taken  fh>m  Umatilla;  Oilliam, 
from  Umatilla  and  Wasco. 

Regulating  the  sale  of  opium,  and  suppressing 
opium-dens  and  opiimi-smokmg.  Opium  can  not  be 
sold  without  a  physician's  prescription. 

Women  are  given  the  right  to  practice  law. 

During  this  session  there  was  a  memorable 
contest  for  the  United  States  senatorship.  The 
Le^slatnre  was  divided  politically  as  follows : 
Senate,  17  Kepublicans  and  13  Democrats; 
House,  86  Republicans  and  25  Democrats; 
joint  ballot,  52  Republicans  and  88  Demo- 
crats. The  Democrats  supported  James  H. 
Slater  for  re-election,  though  changing  at 
times  to  other  candidates.  The  Republicans 
failed  to  agree  upon  a  candidate,  but  the 
greater  number  of  them  supported  Solomon 
Hirsch.  When  the  Legislature  adjourned,  68 
ballots  had  been  taken,  without  result.  The 
Governor  called  an  extra  session  for  Nov.  9, 
which  met  and  remained  in  session  until  the 
24th.  On  the  16th  John  II.  Mitchell,  Repub- 
lican, was  elected  United  States  Senator  by  a 
vote  of  55  (88  Republicans  and  17  Democrats), 
to  20  for  James  H.  Slater  and  18  for  Q^orge 
H.  Williams  ^Republican). 

FluuiclaL — The  estimated  expenf^es  for  1886' 
are  $277,996.88.  There  were  received  during 
the  year  from  sources  other  than  taxes  ot 
1884,  $277,996.88.  The  total  amount  of  tax- 
able property  in  the  State  for  1884  was  $78,- 
776,011,  showing  a  decrease  this  year  of  $1,- 
587,817.  The  Stote  levy  of  1884  was  5^  ^^^^ 
showing  a  decrease  this  year  in  the  State  tuxes 
of  li^  mill  on  the  dollar. 

FgipibtkHU — ^The  following  is  the  population 
by  counties  according  to  the  census  of  1885, 
as  published  in  the  Portland  **  Oregonian  "  : 


COUNTIES. 

F«.ta. 

UdM. 

Total. 

Raker* 

«  ■  ■  • 

fi.068 
4.889 
2.096 
1,896 
2,428 

4»6 
l.ftRT 
3,A22 
1,097 
1,784 
4.286 
1,098 

471 

616 
4,688 
6.226 
ft,990 
1,186 
14.809 
2.8S6 

898 

^oo8 

4.2!» 
8,241 
4.228 
8,693 

•  •   •  • 

8,800 
6.708 
6,604 
1,718 
8J867 

678 
1,466 
4.481 
2,388 
8,148 
4,468 
1.684 
1,107 
1,020 
^486 
6.206 
8.468 
1,660 
80,928 
8,480 

896 
6,918 
6.885 
4,679 
6.017 
4,478 

7,000 

Benton 

6,008 
10,086 

Clatsop 

8,609 
8,018 

Oolam  Dia 

Co«s 

^796 
1.168 

Cpook..'!.'.'.'*!.;, '...!! 

2.a88 

Doajrlas 

8,068 

OUllam 

8,866 

Qrant 

4,889 

Jackson 

Josephine 

a788 
2,727 

Klamath 

1,678 
1,686 

Lake. 

Lane 

10,068 

L!nn 

11,481 

Marion 

16.468 

Morrow ..,.,..,..,,,, 

8,716 

Multnomah  f 

Polk  

Tillamook. 

8^788 
6.816 

Umatilla 

10,920 

Union 

9,588 

Washington 

7,820 

Waaco 

9,846 

YamhlU 

8,164 

Total 

88,908 

118,149 

804,061 

*  Estimated. 


t  ExcIoalTe  of  4,220  Chlneee. 


The  "Oregonian'^  says  that  the  work  of 
taking  the  census  is  done  by  county  assessors, 
and  is  always  carelessly  and  never  fully  done. 
Omissions  are  at  least  15  per  cent.,  and  in 
sparsely  settled  districts  even  more.  The  re- 
turns from  Baker  County  were  destroyed  in 
the  burning  of  the  court-house.  The  popak- 
tion  of  the  State  in  1880  was  174,768.  The 
figures  for  the  different  counties  by  ages  do 
not  altogether  correspond  with  the  table  above. 

Agriciltutl  aid  ladntrlaL — The  census  of 
1885,  Baker  County  wanting,  affords  the  fol- 
lowing figures:  Pounds  of  wool,  9,165,830; 
number  of  sheep,  1,686,929;  hoga,  202,612; 
horses,  165,909;  mules,  8,591;  cattle,  87S,- 
247 ;  acres  under  cultivation,  1,248,456 ;  badi- 
els  of  wheat  raised,  8,283,719 ;  oats,  6,247,300; 
barley  and  rye,  1,694,614;  com,  275,077;  tons 
of  hay,  877,822 ;  pounds  of  butter  and  cheese, 
8,286,928;  hops,  2,547,878;  tobacco,  18,207; 
bushels  of  flaxseed,  14,262;  potatoes.  2,650.- 
284;  apples,  2,005,878;  prunes  and  plums, 
150,806;  barrels  of  salmon,  8,816;  cases,  483,- 
594;  kits,  404;  baskets  of  oysters,  8,166;  tons 
of  coal,  29,600;  ounces  of  gold-dust,  14,965; 
pounds  of  silver,  100;  feet  of  lumber,  169,185,- 
716.  The  coal  was  mined  in  Co56  County;  the 
gold,  in  Grant,  Josephine,  Union,  and  Cods 
Counties  chiefly ;  the  silver,  in  Grant  Comity. 

Hertpge  Tu  Law. — The  constitutionality  ot 
this  law,  which  had  been  caUed  in  question, 
was  passed  upon  in  the  case  of  Crawford  ei. 
Linn  County,  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State,  on  Jan.  28.  The  Court  decided 
that,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution, 
the  act  is  not  a  special  law,  and  does  not  pro- 
duce inequality.  It  is,  therefore,  constitution- 
al and  valid. 

MmMa  Btrer  topwnirt. — A  convention, 
called  the  Columbia  River  Water-way  Conveo* 
tion,  was  held  at  the  Dalles  on  Dec  2,  to  de- 
vise plans  and  united  action  for  securing  aid  in 
the  construction  of  locks  at  the  Cascades  and 
Dalles  on  Columbia  river,  so  that  the  river 
may  be  opened  to  free  and  uninterrupted  navi- 
ga^on.    It  put  forth  a  memorial  to  Congress, 
and,  after  resolving  itself  into  a  permanent  or- 
ganisation, adioumed  to  meet  at  Walla  Walla, 
Washington  Territory,  on  the  second  Wednes- 
day of  October,  1886.     The  improvements 
would  provide  facilities  for  water  transporta- 
tion to  an  extent  of  country  embracing  not 
less  than  25,000  square  miles  of  land.    The 
Government  of  the  united  States  has  expended 
upon  the  work  of  constructing  a  canal  and 
looks  at  the  Cascades  $955,000,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated by  the  United  States  engineer  in  charge 
that  $750,000  more  will  so  far  complete  that 
work  as  to  make  it  practicable  to  pass  boats 
through.    The  tonnage  over  the  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  for  the  year  end- 
ing September,  1885,  was  869,948  tons. 

Pwiland  CsaMans.— The  following  statistics 
are  for  the  years  ending  July  81.  For  1884-'85« 
the  arrived  of  wheat,  and  of  flour  reduced  (o 
wheat,  represents  246,162  short  tons  of  wbeflt» 
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tgiiiiiBt21S,fl8Stoiisthepreoedli]gseuoii.  Tlie  pouods;  oste,  240.6^4  centals ;  potatoes,  288,- 

graln  fleet  of  ie64-'65  consisted  of  118  vessels,  606  sacks;  barlej,  S8,660  centals;  flaxseed,  26,- 

haviag  an  a^regate  tonnage  of  113,878  tons.  142  sboIcb.  TheshipnientBOf  salmon  from  April 

In  18S3-'S4  tbe  nnmber  was  90,  tonnage  94,-  1  to  July  31  were  217, TOS  oases.    For  the  oalen- 

(•fiO.   Tbe  wool  shipmeuta  of  the  jear  were  II,-  dar  ;ear  I88G  the  valae  of  domestic  exports, 

12U,838  pounds  (6,806,711  to  San  Francisco,  bj  rail  and  water,  was  t8,3T8,39B;  foreign, 

*Dd  4,313,621  eastward);  of  hops,  0,883,287  $5,907,B71. 


PUS,  WmilM,  an  American  artist,  bom  in  "  Can  yon  make  a  lawyer  of  himt "  asked 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  38,  ISU ;  died  in  Toiten-  Trnmbnll.  "Tes,  he  baa  hnitm  enongh  for 
Tille,  a  L,  Oct.  1, 1886.  His  father,  Levi  Page,  anjlhing."  "  Then  tell  him  to  stick  to  it.  Ha 
a  man  of  Bmall  ednoaUon,  bat  (treat  natnral  baa  great  talent ;  but  an  artist  in  this  oonntrj' 
iatelligene«  and  ability,  wu  bj  tarns  farmer,    can  not  attain  wealth  or  fame."    Page  remem- 

E rioter,  etorv- 
Kper,  and  navi- 
gator on  the  Hnd- 
lon.  WilUam's 
education  began 
b  Albany ;  hot 
while  he  was  still 
jonng  bis  parents 
removed  to  New 
York,  where  ha 
studied  in  the  pub- 
lic acboola,  and 
ID  the  then  well- 
known  sofaool  of 
Joseph  Hosie. 
His  art  talent  ex- 
hibited itself  al- 
moit  from  baby- 
hood, and  at  elev- 
en years  of  age  he 
made  an  India-ink 
portrait  of  Lonis 
XIV  of  France, 
which  won  aprize 
in  the  American 
lostitote  Exhibi- 
tiou.  Bnt  his  fa- 
ttier eonridered 
tlie  career  of  an  - 
artist  as  too  pre- 
csriona  to  be  en- 
couraged, and 
placed  the  boy 
in  the  law-offlce 
of  Frederick  De 
Peyst«r,  then  Sec-  ' 
retary  of  the 
American  Acad- 
emy of  Fine  Arts. 
The  lawyer  soon 
found  that  bis  pa- 
iiil  epent  nior«  of 
his  time  in  mak- 
ing sketchea  of 
celebrated  law- 
yers, whose  faces  witLLut  nsa. 
ailorned  his  legal 

Tclumea,  than  in  committing  to  memory  their  bered  the  prwse  and  forgot  the  warning.  Be 
^^n  opinions.  Ifr.  De  Peyster  took  some  left  tbe  law-office  at  once,  and  became  appren- 
□r  the  nketcbes  to  Trnmbnll,  painter  of  the  tioe  to  a  portrai^painter  named  Herring,  who 
**  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independenoe."    kept  tbe  yonth  paintug  banners,  screens,  and 
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signs — practice  which,  after  all,  did  not  prove  southward  in  the  central  and  eastern  portion. 
valaelesB.    At  the  end  of  the  year  Page  entered  A  range  of  mountains  from  2,000  to  10,0(H) 
the  stadio  of  Samael  F.  6.  Morse,  of  teleirraph  feet  Ijigh  rons  along  the  northern  coast    TLe 
fame,  then  the  President  of  the  new  National  Oharles  Louis  range,  running  through  the  cen- 
Academy  of  Design.     Page,  then  seventeen  ter  of  the  island,  attains  the  altitude  of  13/h)0 
years  old,  received  the  first  premium  given  by  feet.    The  southern  coast  is  low  and  flat  The 
that  institution,  for  the  excellence  of  his  draw-  interior,  as  far  as  it  has  yet  been  explored  from 
ings  from  antique  models.    At  this  time  he  the  south,  bears  the  same  character.    Theconn- 
became  so  deeply  interested  in  religion  that  he  try  is  covered  with  dense  forests,  be^nning  200 
entered  the  theological  seminary  at  Andover,  miles  from  the  coast    They  are  under  wat«r  « 
Mass.,  to  prepare  for  the  ministry,  using  his  great  part  of  the  year.    During  the  rainy  sea- 
profession  merely  to  assist  in  his  supportr— for  son  vast  plains  are  converted  into  lakes.  D^AI- 
he  could  readily  obtain  $25  for  a  miniature,  bertis  ascended  the  principal  stream.  Fly  rirer, 
By  the  close  of  his  second  year  of  study  he  had  to  the  head  of  navigation,  500  mileB  from  tlie 
fallen  into  such  a  condition  of  doubt  as  to  doc-  coast ;  the  central  range  of  mountains  was  50 
trine,  that  he  gave  up  the  idea  of  entering  the  miles  beyond.    Except  on  the  low  and  swampj 
ministry,  and  opened  a  studio  in  Albany,  N.  T.  southern  coast,  the  climate  of  Papua  ia  aalubri- 
His  work  was  successful ;  but  he  resolved  to  ous.    Coral  reefs  fringe  the  Bouthem  shore,  iu- 
go  abroad  for  study.    But  on  reaching  New  dosing  a  broad  sheltered  roadstead  extendinf 
York,  he  met  a  young  lady  with  whom  he  along  the  whole  coast  to  the  Lnlsiad  Islands, 
fell  so  violently  in  love  that  he  married  her,       B^he-de-mer  and  mother-of-pearl  are  gath- 
and  opened  a  studio  on  Broadway.  In  1886  he  ered  among  the  reefs.    The  flora  and  fauna  of 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  National  Acad-  New  Guinea  are  so  remarkable  that  they  hare 
emy,  was  chosen  to  paint  a  full-length  portrait  attracted  naturalists  to  expose  their  lives  among 
of  Oov.  Marcy  for  the  dty,  and  was  called  to  the  intractable  cannibals  that  inhabit  the  isUnd. 
Boston  to  paint  a  portrait  of  John  Quincy  It  is  the  home  of  the  birds-of-paradise  and  s 
Adamfi.    He  also  painted  a  ^^  Holy  Family,'^  favored  habitat  of  the  Orehidaee<Bj  and  swarms 
and  *^The  Infancy  of  Henry  IV  of  France.'*  with  strange  insects  of  marvelous  forms  and 
He  removed  to  Staten  Island,  and  later  to  Bos-  hues.    The  sago-palm  grows  in  abnndanoe  and 
ton.    Here  he  formed  many  delightful  friend-  furnishes  the  principal  artide  of  export    Co- 
ships,  especially  one  with  James  Russell  Lowell,  coanut-palms  and  fan-palms  also  abound,  aDd 
whose  portrait  he  painted.    In  1847  Page  re-  the  eucalyptus,  the  India-rubber  tree,  and  other 
turned  to  New  York,  and  two  years  later  he  similar  trees  attain  a  wonderful  size  and  lui- 
went  to  Europe,  where  he  resided  for  eleven  uriance.    Rice,  cotton,  jute,  coffee,  sugar,  and 
years,  principally  in  Florence  and  Rome.  There  tobacco  are  cultivated  by  the  natives ;  also  tb« 
he  became  intimate  with  the  Brownings,  and  betel-plant.    Sassafras-bark  is  exported  to  In- 
there  also  he  found,  in  the  writings  of  Sweden-  dia  and  China.    The  nutmeg-tree growa  on  the 
borg,  teaching  that  solved  his  religious  doubts,  north  coast.    Ebony,  sandal-wood,  and  fifteen 
On  returning  to  America,  he  settled  at  Eagles-  other  fine  cahinet-woods.are  found,  as  well  &» 
wood,  N.  J.,  and  afterward  on  Staten  Island,  trees  well  adapted  for  masts.    The  natives  cul- 
although  his  work  was  done  in  the  Studio  tivate  vegetable-gardens  with  care,  in  whif'h 
Biulding  in  West  Tenth  Street    He  was  then  they  grow  chiefiy  taro,  melons,  yams,  and  ba- 
livin^  with  his  third  wife,  the  first  and  second  nanas.    The  bread-fruit  is  eaten  as  a  reli^^b. 
marriages  having  been  dissolved  by  divorce,  in  The  Papuans  pay  great  attention  also  to  tie 
both  instances  granted  to  the  artist  by  the  rearing  of  swme,  of  the  short-legged  black- 
courts  of  his  native  State.    In  1874  he  visit-  Chinese  breed,  and  export  smoked  pork, 
ed  Germany  to  study  the  Kesselatadt  death-       Papua  was  discovered  by  the  Portngnese  in 
mask  supposed  to  have  been  taken  from  Shake-  1526.    It  received  the  name  of  New  Guinea 
speare^s  face  after  death.    From  photographs  from  Spanish  navigators,  on  acooont  of  the 
of  this  he  made  a  plaster  bust  and  painted  dark  hue  of  the  inhabitants,  who  res^nblc-d 
several  portraits  of  the  poet.     Among   his  the  negroes  on  the  Guinea  coast    The  area  of 
best-known  works  are  his  bust  and  full-length  the  island  is  about  260,000  square  miles.    The 
portraits  of  Shakespeare,  portraits  of  Robert  woolly-haired  Papuans,  though  often  with  ao 
Browning  and  Charlotte  Cnahman,  his  copy  of  admixture  of  Malay  or  Polynesian  blood,  dwell 
Titian^s  **  Venus,^^  his  own  ^*  Venus,"  ''  Moses,"  in  all  parts  of  the  island.    In  the  eastern  peo- 
'*  Ruth,"  a  head  of  Christ,  the  **  Antique  Tim-  insula  numerous  tribes  of  the  Polynesian  type 
brel-Player,"  *'  Farragut^s  Triumphant  Entry  alternate  with  the  black  Papuans.    Since  1*855 
into  Mobile  Bay,"  ^  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Hur,  the  Dutch  have  maintained  a  misaonary  s^ta- 
on  Mount  Horeb,"'*Belladonna,"and**  Flora."  tion  at  Dor'eh,  on  Geelvink  Bay,  and  siuce 
In  May,  1871,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  1868  one  on  the  island  of  Andai  on  the  south 
National  Academy  of  Design.  coa<tt    English  missionaries  in  Port  Moresby 
PANAMA  CANAL.    See  page  177.  and  Towton  have  been  more  successful  amon;: 
PAPUA,  or  New  Guinea,  a  large  island  in  the  the  docile  Polynesian  populations  than  the 
Pacific,  north  of  Australia,  the  chief  of  the  isl-  Dutch  among  the  Papuans, 
ands  of  Melanesia,  inhabited  by  the  black  Pa-       Datch  New  Maesa-^e  Netherlands  Gorera- 
pnan  race.    The  drainage  of  Uie  island  is  all  ment  formally  annexed  the  western  part  of 
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Papua,  as  far  as  the  14lBt  meridian,  in  1828. 
Fort  Dabaa  was  established  on  the  south  shore, 
bat  was  abandoned  ten  years  later  on  account 
of  the  unhealthful  climate.  Since  1876  a 
steamer  from  Batayia  has  visited  the  western 
coast  at  various  times.  More  recently  the  Gov- 
eminent  in  Java  has  concluded  a  contract  with 
the  Netherlands  India  Steamship  Company, 
aod  steamers  are  to  call  at  severaJ  points  four 
times  a  year.  Although  the  direct  Dutch 
claims  to  the  western  haJf  of  Papua  might  be 
coosidered  to  have  lapsed,  the  Sultan  of  Tidore, 
a  vassal  of  the  Netherlands,  has  ezerdsed  a 


press  suggesting  the  German  settlement  of  New 
Guinea  prompted  the  Queenslanders  in  the 
early  part  of  1888  to  petition  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  annex  the  island.  On  April  4,  Po- 
lice Magistrate  Chester,  of  Thursday  Island, 
under  instructions  from  the  Governor  by  ad- 
vice of  the  ministers,  formally  annexed  Papua 
to  Queensland,  but  the  act  was  annulled  by 
Lord  Derby.  On  Sept.  4,  1888,  the  English 
Government  was  notified  that,  in  consequence 
of  injuries  committed  by  the  crew  of  an  Eng- 
lish labor-ship  on  the  property  of  a  German  firm 
that  interfered  to  prevent  outrages  on  natives, 
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SQzerainty  over  the  chiefs  of  this  portion  of 
the  island  for  two  hundred  years.  This  suze- 
rainty is  still  practically  asserted  to  some  ex- 
tent by  the  Rigah  of  Mysole,  the  principal  vas- 
sal of  the  Sultan  of  Tidore.  The  Dutch  claim 
is  strengthened  by  the  fact  of  the  constant 
trade  between  other  Dutch  possessions  and  the 
webtem  coast  of  Papua.  Trade  with  this  part 
of  New  Guinea  is  carried  on  by  the  natives  of 
Ceram  and  the  Bugis  of  Celebes.  Moham« 
medaniam  has  been  introduced  to  some  extent, 
and  tbd  people,  who  in  the  extreme  west  are 
a  mixture  of  Papuans  with  the  Malayan  trading 
tribes,  have  generally  laid  aside  their  nose- 
rings and  ear  and  arm  ornaments,  and  begun 
to  adopt  eotton  clothing.  There  is  consid- 
erable traffic  on  the  shore  of  Kapuller  Bay, 
where  arms  and  powder,  iron  and  copper  uten- 
sils, linen,  and  rice  are  exchanged  for  nutmegs 
and  bird-skins,  articles  that  the  coast  tribes 
obtain  from  the  interior  in  exchange  for  sago. 

There  are  frequent  wars  between  the  people 
of  the  interior  and  the  coast  tribes,  on  account 
of  the  slave  ruds  of  the  latter.  The  Dutch 
Government  made  an  appropriation  in  the  ses- 
sion of  1885  for  the  scientific  exploration  of  the 
possessions  in  Papua. 

Mttik  Hew  dlmu    Articles  in  the  German 


the  Grerman  Government  would  keep  a  ship 
of  war  stationed  at  the  New  Britain  and  New 
Ireland  groups  to  protect  German  trading  in- 
terests. This  note,  asking  the  English  Goy- 
emment  to  take  measures  against  the  repeti- 
tion of  outrages  arising  out  of  the  Polynesian 
labor-traffic,  was  not  answered  satisfactorily. 
On  Aug.  2,  1884,  Count  MUnster  was  asked  to 
try  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  Earl  Granville 
as  to  the  respective  spheres  of  interest  of  Eng- 
land and  Germany  m  the  South  Sea.  The 
Australian  colonists  were  meanwhile  clamor- 
ing for  the  annexation  of  New  Guinea.  The 
German  Foreign  Secretary  complained  he-, 
cause  the  field  chosen  by  Germany  for  com- 
mercial and  colonial  expansion  was  declared  to 
he  the  ^*  natural  domain  "  of  Australia.  On 
Aug.  9,  Lord  Granville  sent  the  assurance  that 
the  extension  of  British  supremacy  in  New 
Gninea  would  apply  only  to  the  south  coast, 
though  without  prejudice  to  territorial  ques- 
tions heyond  those  limits.  On  Aug.  81  the 
Chancellor  accepted  his  proposal  to  appoint 
commissioners  to  define  the  spheres  of  inter- 
est of  the  two  governments.  On  Sept  19 
the  German  Government  was  notified  that  in 
consequence  of  negotiations  between  the  Brit* 
ish  Government  and  its  colonies,  it  had  been 
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d«oided  to  (jrocliini  ind  exeroiw  tiritiah  pro-  vitfaoat  notioe,  ud  before  tbe  meetiiiK  of  the 
teotion  on  &11  the  ooasta  of  New  OuIoeB  ex-  mixed  commiBeion  todelimit  the  spheres  of  in- 
cept thoM  oooapied  bj  Holluid  &iid  tbe  por-  terests,  and  the  Germitn  aachoritiee  replird 
tion  of  the  northern  coast  extending  from  14S''  that  England  had  already  limited  her  aphere 
eaat  longitude  to  tbe  hoandarj  of  tbe  Dutch  of  interests  to  the  soath  shore,  and  was  aware 
poucBsiuna,  and  tiso  on  the  small  islands  a^ja-  of  the  German  plana  in  New  Gninea.  Die 
cent  to  the  part  of  the  coaat  that  waa  taken  English  Uovernment  was  at  this  time  placed 
under  Britiali  protection.  It  was  declared  that  in  a  dilemma  by  the  excitement  and  aneer 
the  northern  coast,  aa  f ar  aa  14S°  eaat  Inngi-  araDsed  in  Australia  b;  the  German  anneis- 
tnde,  waa  included  in  tbe  British  protectorate  tions.  The  Prime  Minister  of  Victoria  tele- 
at  the  reqaest  of  the  Mnla;  ooast  nativee.  At  graphed :  "  The  exasperation  here  ta  boimd- 
thia  time  the  agents  of  the  German  South  Sea  leaa.  We  protest  in  the  name  of  tbe  presem 
Compao;  were  engaged  in  acquiring  the  ces-  and  tbe  fature  of  AnstraJia;  if  Kn^and  does 
sion  from  the  coast  tribes  of  the  same  portion  not  jet  save  ns  from  tbe  danger  and  dj»- 
of  the  northern  coast    The  German  Govern-  grace,  as  far  st  least  aa  New  Guinea  ia  oun- 


'ment  ezpreaaed  earprise,  and  reserved  its  de-  cerned,  tbe  bittemesa  of  feeilog  toward  lier 

ciaion.      On  Oat.   B  the  English   diplomatio  will  not  die  out  in  this  generation."    An  un- 

repreaentative  in  Berlin  declared  that,  in  con-  official  representative,  Mr.  Meade,  was  sent  to 

sequence  of  the  representations  of  tbe  German  Berlin   to   induoe  tbe  Germans   to   renooni^ 

minister,  hia  GoTemmeot  had  resolved  to  re-  their  New  Gninea  scheme.    He  proposed  that 

strict  the  British  protectorate  to  the  eontbern  New  Gninea  and  the  Lniaiades  iJioold  be  li-n. 

coast.    On  Nov.  18  a  British  protectorate  was  to  Great  Britain,  while  Oerrnany  abouM  tate 

proclaimed  from  Port  Moresby,  over  the  eontb-  New  firitun.  New  Ireland,  and  tbe  Doke  ot 

em  coast  from  East  Cape  to  the  Dutch  line,  and  York's  Islanda;   Franoe  ahonld  be  pven  ili« 

over  the  at^acent  islaods  (see  Austbai^sia).  New  Hebrides;  and  Samoa  and  all  tbe  oiIilt 

The  eastern  limit  of  the  German  annexation  Booth  Sea  islands  should  be  nentralized.    Afirr 

of  the  north  coast,  proclaimed  on  Deo.  19,  waa  the  failure  of  Mr.  Meade's  miHsion,  and  afier 

not  de&nit«Iy  fixed.     The  English  Government  receivinfi  a  cort  reply  to  its  protest  against  the 

protested   against  the  act,,  which   was  done  German  annexation,  the  Britjab  tiovonunoiit 
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aonoQDoed  its  inteotioa  to  proclaim  a  protect-  commiflsion.    The  later  British  annexation  of 

orate  over  the  eastern  portion  of  the  north  Haon  Bay  and  the  small  islands  opposite  King 

coast  from  East  Cape  to  the  Gulf  of  Huon,  William's  Land  was  regarded  as  an  offensive 

''  which  may  be  reg^ded  as  the  limit  of  the  proceeding  by  Germany,  if  not  irregular  and 

German  annexations/'  and  over  the  adjacent  invalid  by  reason  of   prior  German  claims, 

islands.    This  act  the  German  Chancellor  com-  When  the  ^^  Elisabeth ''  returned  in  November, 

plained  of  as  a  distinct  breach  of  the  promise  1884,  from  her  expedition  to  Astrolabe  Bay, 

given  by  the  Englii^  Cabinet  to  confine  its  an-  where  the  German  flag  was  raised,  it  was  said 

Delations  to  the  south  coast,  and  an  unfriendly  that  the  *'  Hyasna  "  had  gone  to  Huon  Bay  fur 

coarse  after  Grermany  had  declared  her  inten-  the  same  purpose.    Before  this  was  accom- 

tions  to  acquire  the  same  territory  for  German  plished  the   British  Government   announced 

colonization.  the  annexation  of  the  northern  coast  from 

The  commodore  on  the  Australian  station,  East  Cape  to  Huon  Bay,  as  well  as  of  the  isl- 
who  received  his  instructions  Jan.  17,  forth-  ands  north  and  east  of  Papua  that  were  not 
with  proceeded  to  New  Guinea  and  took  formal  German  possessions,  including  Rook  and  Long 
possession  of  the  coast  east  of  the  Gulf  of  Huon,  Islands  off  the  shore  of  King  William^s  Land. 
and  proclaimed  a  protectorate  also  over  the  The  British  claims  over  the  coast  of  Huon  Bay 
Louisiad  and  Woodlark  Islands,  and  Long  and  and  over  Long  island,  Rook  Island,  and  the 
Rook  Islands,  between  the  German  possessions  other  islands  adjacent  to  New  Guinea  and 
on  New  Guinea  and  New  Britain.  The  D'En-  north  of  the  8th  parallel  of  south  latitude, 
trecasteaux  group  was  included  in  the  earlier  over  which  British  sovereignty  had  been  pro- 
annexation,  claimed,  were  abandoned  in  the  delimitation 

GennB  New  Mbm* — ^The  establishment  of  agreement  arrived  at.  The  line  between  the 
German  power  in  New  Guinea  was  proposed  German  and  the  English  posses^^ions  in  Papua 
to  the  Grovemment  in  1880,  when  the  chair-  starts  from  the  east  coast  at  Mitre  Rock  on  the 
man  of  the  administrative  board  of  the  South  8th  parallel,  and  runs  due  west  to  the  147th 
Sea  Company,  Herr  von  Hansemann,  suggested  degree  of  east  longitude,  then  in  a  straight  line 
to  the  Chancellor  a  plan  for  the  establishment  in  a  northwesterly  direction  to  where  the  144th 
of  trading  settlements  on  the  north  coast  from  meridian  and  the  6  th  parallel  cross,  and  con- 
East  Cape  to  141''  east  longitude.  Bismarck,  tinues  from  there  in  a  west-northwesterly  di- 
whose  Samoan  schenfe  had  been  defeated  in  rection  to  the  intersection  of  the  5th  parallel 
the  Parliament,  would  only  promise  consular  with  the  141st  decree  of  east  longitude,  which 
and  naval  protection  to  the  enterprise.  In  is  the  eastern  limit  of  Dutch  New  Guinea. 
June,  1S84^  Bismarck,  who  had  just  enunciated  The  charter  granted  by  the  Emperor  to  the 
the  principles  of  his  colonial  policy,  was  peti-  New  Guinea  Company  of  Berlin  on  May  21, 
tioned  anew  by  Herr  Hansemann  and  Herr  1885,  contained  the  first  official  statement  of 
Bleichrdder  to  assist  the  plans  of  the  South  the  limits  of  the  new  German  possessions. 
Sea  Company  to  colonize  northern  Papua  and  German  sovereignty  was  declared  to  extend 
the  southern  portion  of  New  Britain  from  the  over  the  part  of  Papua  not  under  British  or 
German  naval  station  of  Mioko,  in  the  Duke  Dutch  protection,  the  islands  near  the  coast 
of  York^s  Island.  Dr.  Finsch  and  a  sea-cap-  of  that  portion  of  the  island,  the  New  Britain 
tain  named  Dallmann  were  intrusted  with  the  group,  to  be  called  in  future  Bismarck  Archi- 
execution  of  these  secret  plans.  Southern  pelago,  and  all  other  islands  northeast  of  New 
New  Guinea  was  expressly  excluded  from  the  Guinea  lying  between  the  equator  and  8°  south 
field  of  their  operations.  latitude,  and  between  140^  and  154°  east  longi- 

There  were  no  German  commercial  interests  tude.  The  formal  annexation  of  the  north  coast 

in  Papaa  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  and  of  New  Britain  took  place  Dec.  17,  1884. 
protectorate  on  the  north  coast.    Dr.  Finsch        PABACHJAT)  a  republic  in  South   America, 

skilled  from  Sydney  with  $10,000  worth  of  Area,  91,650  square  miles;  population,  850,- 

''  trade  ^'  for  Papua,  and  purchased  the  terri-  000,  besides  about  150,000  Indians.    The  most 

torial  privileges  on  which  the  German  pro-  populous  city  (next  to  the  capital,  Asuncion, 

tectorate  of    northern    Papua  was  founded,  with  a  population  of  25,000)  is  Villa  Rica,  with 

Tiio  steamer  was  owned  by  the  German  Trad-  12,000 ;  Concepcion,  a  center  of  traffic  on  the 

luiT  Association.    Dr.  Finsch,  who  is  a  natu-  left  bank  of  the  Paraguay,  has  11,000;  San 

ralist,    continued  on  his  voyage  from  Makon  Pedro,  10,000.     Before  the  war  the  population 

on  Sept.  28,  1884,  and  returned  three  weeks  of  Paraguay  was  800,000.    The  casualties  of 

later  at  the  conclusion  of  his  secret  expedition  the  strife  and  the  great  loss  of  territory  re- 

to  the  northern  coast  of  Papua.    The  German  dnced  it  to  what  it  is  at  present.    There  are 

commissioner  visited  the  iuand  also.     About  10,000  foreign  settlers  in  the  country.    The 

t!ie  sanie  time  the  German  gunboat  "  Hysdna"  most  numerous  settlers  are  Spaniards,  and  next 

and  the   corvette  ^*  Elisabeth  ^'  visited  New  to  them  Italians,  then  Frenchmen  and  Brazil- 

Britain  and  hoisted  the  German  flag  at  vari-  ians.    The  Government  does  all  it  can  to  attract 

oiis  points,  and  subsequently  on  New  Ireland,  settlers,  the  land-grants  being  as  liberal  as  in  the 

New   Hanover,  and    the   Admiralty  Islands.  Argentine  Republic  and  the  United  States.    In 

The  limits  of  the  German  and  English  posses-  the  Chaco  Paraguayo  land  is  given  settlers  gra- 

sions  were  agreed  upon  by  the  South  Sea  joint  tuitonsly.    The  best  Government  lands  can  be 
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boaght  anywhere  for  $1,500  the  square  league,  and  not  to  be  retamed  to  the  Paragaayan  Got- 

less  valuable  lands  for  $800  to  $1,000.    Terms  emment  till  on  Jan.  1,  1891,  it  is  shown  tliat 

of  payment  are  exceedingly  liberal,  and  who-  the  latter  has  performed  all  it  proposes  to  do 

soever  pays  cash  receives  a  discount  of  6  per  under  this  compromise.    The  home  debt  does 

cent.    During  the  first  six  months  tlie  Govern-  not  exceed  $842,811. 

ment,  if  desired,  advances  funds  to  settlers.  CtWHutestltMi — ^lliere  is  in  operation  a  rail- 
Foreigners,  when  naturalized,  enjoy  all  the  way  from  Asoncion  to  Paraguaxy,  45  mike, 
privileges  of  citizens;  but  only  native-bom  The  number  of  passengers  conveyed  in  18^4 
Paraguayans  can  aspire  to  the  offices  of  Presi-  was  95,764,  and  the  receipts  were  $88,451. 
dent  and  Vice-President  There  is  a  telegraph  line  mnning  beside  the 

GtvenuMit. — ^The  President  is  Gen.  B.  Cabal-  above-named  railway,  and  there  was  fini«^h(rd 

lero  (elected  Nov.  25,  1882).     Uis  Cabinet  is  in  March,  1884,  a  line  to  Paso  de  la  Patria. 

composed  of  the  following  ministers :  Interior,  which  connected  Paraguay  with  the  AmericaD 

Col.  Mesa ;  Secretary  of  State  and  Minister  of  and  £uropean  systems. 

Foreign  Affairs,  Sefior  J.  S.  Decoud ;  Finance,  The  items  of  mail-matter  paasiog  throusrfa 

Sefior  A.  Cafiete ;  Justice  and  Public  Wor-  the  Paraguayan  post-offices  in  1884  nnmb^reii 

ship,  Sefior  Gonzalez ;  War,  Col.  Duarte.    The  altogether  258,514,  against  175,802  in  18M 

United  States  cha/rge  d^affairu  is  Hon.  John  The  receipts  in  1884  were  $8,840,  against  $2,- 

C.  Bacon.  808  in  1882. 

The  new  Constitution  was  framed  in  1870,  on  PATAfiOHIA.    See  page  41. 

the  model  of  that  of  the  United  States.    There  PATEN1&    Below  is  given  the  first  and  last 

is  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  number  of  patents,  etc.,  issued  for  the  ye&r 

and  the  Vice-President  is  at  the  same  time  1885.    The  total  number  deduced  from  these 

President  of  the  Senate.    The  President  of  the  must  be  somewhat  modified  by  allowing  lor 

republic  is  elected  for  four  years,  but  can  not  the  withdrawal  of  a  few  patents,  wkich  is  done 

serve  a  second  term  till  an  interval  of  four  without  alteration  of  the  series  of  numbers : 

years  has  elapsed.    The  Chamber  has  26  mem-    

hers,  and  the  Senate  18.  The  former  are  elected  characteb. 

direct  by  the  people  for  four  years,  and  the  '^^^ 

latter  for  six.    Half  of  the  former  are  renewed  B«iMnM .'!!.'.'!!.' 

every  two  years,  and  the  Senate  is  renewed  to    m^P'-  -^ 

the  number  of  one  third  every  two  years.  ilbefs?!*   '  !.*.*!!.* 

Edantlfa. — ^Public  instruction  is   free  and    

compulsory,  and  has  made  creditableinrogress.  Dedrtsi.    Ve  give  a  few  of  the  more  inter- 
There  is  no  university,  but  a  national  collie,  esting  decisions : 

supported  by  4  per  cent,  of  the  import  du-  a  patent  is  a  grant— not  of  a  monopoly  in  the  pm- 

ties.    The  French  Lazarist  Friars  have  founded  hibitod  aenie,  however,  as  the  public  is  deprived  <  f 

a  seminary,  in  which  twenty-four  Paraguayan  nothing  already  poaaeaaed.    It  la  a  eontnct  betwt-eL 

seminarists   receive  instruction.     There    are  i^iPJ.tFl'^^^^^S'M?!*®' *?f  ^?k!™ 

_  ._            V     1      11            Ai              i ^     a  resentative  of  the  publio  makinff  the  ffrant,  and  the 

pnmary  schools  all  over  the  country,  part  of  patentee  diacloeing Ibis  in ventionf   fcA.  fale^irj 

them  bemg  district  schools,  and  a  great  many  Manufacturing  Ck>mpany  «t.  C.  A.  Yale,  xxc,  ii^a  ) 

private  schools.   Asuncion  has  a  public  library,  The  addition  of  certain  elementa  to  a  patented  c<  &> 

an  athensBum,  and  three  daily  newspapen.  atruction  which  does  not  unfit  it  for  p«rformimr  it- 

ral  a  war  mdemnity  of  $280,000,000 ;  to  the  ment.    (Tate  H  al,  «#.  Tbimpaon,  xxx,  846.) 

Argentine  Republic,  $50,000,000 ;  and  there  is  The  apeciflcation  of  an  apnlication  for  an  aI1^irt>l 

a  British  debt  of  $8,000,000,  to  which  would  pioneer  invention  ia  addzesBed  to  thoae  skilled  in  xU 

have  to  be  added  the  interest  for  sixteen  years,  f^  "  j'  1^1^^-  ^^TJ!^  f**^  ^  ^*i  I*?V"'*' 

I^avmgouttheBrazilianandAr^^^^^^  ^^cSr^J^^G^rlTy,^??^^^ 

which  are  not  hkely  to  be  paid,  this  foreign  Partiee  who  employ  a  patented  device  ought  not  t^ 

debt  amounted  on  Jan.  1,  1888,  to  $16,818,412.  expect  a  defense  resting  upon  an  alleged  want  of  uti.- 

Negotiations  were  set  on  foot  in  the  spring  J^t '^??^™«^^*7®'^*''f,<»!»;^  (Phillipa,  Mm- 

of  1885  to  compromise  the  indebtedness  tS  ^^ *  ^^-  ~'  ^'  ^^  ^'  ^"™^ * ^'^  *™^  ^^ 

British  bondholders  by  reducing  the  £1,505,-  1^Bd»*MiriDb ->  Registration  of  trade-marks 

400  of  capital  due  to  £850,000.    Dating  from  and  labels  in  the  United  States  Patent-Office 

June  80,  1886,  the  Paraguayan  Government  is  provided  for  by  special  enactmenta.    The 

proposes  to  pay  holders  of  the  reduced  debt  2  Trade-Mark  Law  of  March  8, 1681,  in  thirtetn 

per  cent,  interest  per  annum  for  five  years,  8  sections,  with  supplemental  aotof  Ang.5, 18^2, 

per  cent  for  another  five  years,  and  4  per  provides  that  owners  of  trade-marka  used  in 

cent,  till  the  bonds  are  paid  in  full.    The  pay-  commerce  with  foreign  nations  or  with  the 

ment  of  the  coupons  will  be  secured  by  the  Indian  tribes,  providcNd  such  owners  tiuA\  be 

customs  revenue.    For  accumulated  coupons  domiciled  in  the  United  Statea,  or  loeatei  in 

during  fourteen  years,  the  Government  pro*  any  foreign  country  or  tribe  which  fay  treatv, 

poses  to  issue  land- warrants.    That  portion  of  convention,  or  law,  affords  simUar  privilecef 

the  original  bonds  thus  remaining  unpaid  is  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  mi^  ol»taiu 

to  remain  on  deposit  in  the  Bank  of  England,  registration  of  such  trade-marka  by  complying 
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with  certain  conditions.  Registration  will  also  several  decisions  of  the  Sapreme  Oourt  of  the 
be  granted  to  trade-marks  of  citizens  or  rest-  District  of  Columbia.  The  ground  taken  bj 
dents  of  this  country  wishing  the  protection  the  Court  was  that  the  duties  of  the  Commis- 
ot  a  trade-mark  in  anj  foreign  country  the  sioner  in  the  matter  were  purely  ministerial, 
laws  of  which  require  registration  in  the  United  and  that  he  had  no  right  to  exercise  this  dis- 
States  as  a  condition  precedent.  This  gives  the  crimination.  In  a  recent  case  (Moodie  f>$.  But- 
necessary  status  of  an  applicant.  The  condi-  ter worth  Com.),  decided  Dec.  27,  1884,  the 
tioDs  are  briefly  as  follows :  1.  Payment  of  mandamus  asked  for  by  the  applicant  for  regis- 
twenty-five  dollars  into  the  Treasury  of  the  tration  of  a  label  was  refused  by  the  Court. 
United  States.  2.  Statement  of  applicant's  This  confirms  the  propriety  of  the  office  prao- 
name,  citizenship,  residence,  place  of  business ;  tice.  Cinder  these  rulings,  cases  involving  a 
if  a  corporation,  under  what  laws,  State  or  certain  amount  of  hardship  may  arise.  A  per- 
national,  incorporated,  time  during  which  the  son  may  wish  to  register  a  trade-mark  not 
trade-mark  has  been  used,  for  what  class  of  used  in  commerce  with  foreign  nations  or  In- 
goods,  how  applied,  with  a  full  description  of  dian  tribes.-  On  account  of  such  failure  he 
its  device.  8.  Declaration  under  oath  to  the  could  only  select  label  registration.  Then,  on 
effect  that  the  party  has  a  right  to  the  use  of  sending  his  fee  for  such  protection,  he  would 
tiie  trade-mark,  that  no  other  person  has  such  be  refused  it,  while  his  fee  would  be  retained, 
right,  that  such  trade-mark  is  used  in  lawful  and  from  the  circumstances  of  use  of  his  device 
commerce  with  foreign  nations  or  Indian  tribes,  he  could  not  register  it  as  a  trade-mark, 
one  or  more  of  which  should  be  named ;  and  Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  located  in 
linally,  tbat.it  is  truly  represented  in  the  fao-  any  of  the  following  countries  can  have  the 
simile  which  must  be  presented  for  registry,  benefit  of  this  act :  Knssia,  Belgium,  France, 
Interferences  may  be  declared  aa  in  the  case  of  Austria,  the  Oennan  Empire,  and  Great  Britain, 
patents.  The  protection  is  in  force  for  thirty  The  registry  of  labels  is  done  in  accordance 
years,  and  upon  payment  of  a  second  fee  may  with  the  eighth  clause  of  section  8  of  the  first 
be  renewed  for  ihirtj  years  more,  provided  it  article  of  the  Constitution. 
i^  for  an  American  manufacture,  otherwise  it  When  registered,  a  trade-mark  becomes  the 
can  only  be  extended  so  as  to  cover  the  period  subject  of  protection  by  United  States  courts, 
of  its  franchise  nuder  the  laws  of  any  foreign  even  in  a  suit  between  citizens  of  the  same 
coantry  protecting  it.  State,  without  regard  to  the  amount  in  con- 

Likeb. — ^I^bels  and  prints  designed  for  use  troversy.  Without  such  registration  a  suit  be* 
for  articles  of  manufacture  may  be  registered  tween  citizens  of  the  same  State  must  be  de- 
by  citizens  and  residents  of  the  United  States  cided  in  the  courts  of  the  State.  A  label,  when 
in  the  Patent-Office  under  the  act  of  June  registered,  becomes  the  subject  of  copyright, 
18,  1874,  sections  8,  i,  and  6  (18  Statutes  at  and  is  protectable  as  such. 
Large,  p«  78).  Prints  and  labels  are  construed  On  application,  and  without  any  charge,  the 
in  Patent-Office  practice  as  synonymous,  and  as  Commissioner  of  Patents  will  mail  to  the  ap- 
indicating  any  descriptive  device  intended  for  plicant  a  pamphlet  containing  the  trade-mark 
attachment  or  impress  upon  articles  of  manu-  and  label  statutes,  and  the  rules  and  practice  of 
facture  or  packages  containing  the  same.  They  the  Patent-Office  relating  thereto, 
must  not  be  arbitrary  or  fanciful,  but  truly  de-  FfailMBTLTAHU*  State  llevemwit— The  fol* 
scriptive,  otherwise  registration  will  be  refused  lowing  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year : 
them  as  being  trade-marks.  Five  copies  must  Governor,  Robert  £.  Pattison,  Democrat; 
be  filed,  one  of  which  will  be  returned  certified  Lieutenant-Governor,  Cliaunoey  F.  Black ;  Seo« 
to  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents.  For  regis-  retary  of  State,  William  S.  Stenger ;  Treasurer, 
tration  a  fee  of  six  dollars  is  required.  It  will  William  Linsey;  Auditor-General,  Jerome  B. 
continue  in  force  for  twenty -eight  years.  It  is  NUes ;  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs,  J.  Simp- 
probable  that  the  benefits  of  this  act  by  recent  son  Africa;  Attorney-General,  Louis  0.  Caa- 
treatiea  have  been  extended  to  British  subjects  sidy ;  Adjutant-General,  Pressly  N.  Guthrie ; 
and  citizens  of  Germany.  This  registration  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  £.  £• 
labels  18  a  copyrighting  of  them,  under  the  law  Higbee;  Insurance  Commissioner,  J.  A,  Fors- 
of  copyrights,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  ter.  Judiciair,  Supreme  Court:  Chief-Jus* 
is  merely  the  substituteofthe  Librarian  of  Con-  tice,  Ulysses  Mercur;  Justices,  Isaac  G.  Gor* 
gress  in  the  office  of  registrar,  when  labels  for  don,  Edward  M.  Paxson,  John  Trunkey,  James 
manufaotured  articles  are  in  question.  P.  Sterrett,  Henry  Green,  and  Silas  M.  Clark. 

In  the ''  Official  Gazette  of  the  United  States  LegUathe  8cari«k— The  Legislature  met  on 

Patent-Office,"  lists  of  labels  and  trade-marks,  Jan.  6,  and  adjourned  on  June  12.    The  fol- 

as  registered  each  week,  are  published.  lowing  are  among  the  acts  of  the  session: 

The  present  practice  of  the  Patent-Office  is  Providing  for  tho  appointment  of  a  commlasion  to 

to  discnmmate  between  labels  and  trade-marks,  revise  the  mining  and  ventilation  laws  in  the  bitnmi- 

When  an  applicant  presents  a  device  and  asks  nous  coal  re^ons. 

that  it  be  registered  as  a  label,  it  is  examined,  ,^ delating  to  the  atudy  of  phyBlology  sod  hygiene  in 

and  If  foanl  «Wtr.ry  jpd  ftujoiM  in  iU  pro-  »^«Tr^^!S?  for  S^  b^^'TX'SSrJ^X 

|K>^ed  nse,  such  registration  will  be  refused  it  charged  soldiera,  nailore,  and  marines. 

aa  being  a  trade-mark.    This  is  in  the  face  of  To  aathorize  the  admission  of  destitute  children  of 
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deoettied  eoldieiB  or  sailon  of  the  State  to  the  Soldien*  szpEXDrriTRSs. 

Orphans' Schoole.  Senate IISMSSM 

To  prevent  the  adulteration  of  daiiy  products.  Honse  of  Bepreaentatives. 400JMU  sO 

To  permit  defendantA  to  testily  in  criminal  cases.        Judiclaiy...^.. ^>I!II!^ 

To  provide  for  the  incorporation  and  rogulatiou  of    Public  printlngand  binding ,}*I^J^ 

natuial-giis  companies.  i^  ^^S^ ^mqS^m 

To  provide  for  the  better  government  of  cities  of  S^Ltontetis'T^sd'MmidV.ir.:::::::^            iSjwfi 

the  first  class.  PnrehMlng  Unit^l  Sutes  bonds i;Mft.t»li  SO 

For  the  suppression  of  lottery-gifts  by  storekeepers    Cbariuble  InstitutioDB. 609,434  U 

and  others  to  secure  patronage.  R«lmbiinement  fur  eve  and  treatment  of  Indl- 

To  establish  a  State  Board  of  Health.  «  f!P**?^^-\;r-; 2!-S?* 

the  property  or  usm^  the  name  of  the  copartnership,     Huntingdon  Befonnatory. 10(Loo»W 

corporation,  or  a»sociation.  NattoniS  Guard iW^U  W 

To  establish  a  home  for  disabled  and  indigent  sol-    Commoa  schools 1498,^17  19 

diers  and  sailon. 

Making  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  member  of  a  oo-  EdlCltlMk — ^The  last  report  of  the  Superin- 

partnerehip,  firm,  or  association  to  keep  fraudulent  tendent  of  Pablio  Instruction  covers  the  year 

acoounts,  or  destroy  or  mutiUite  the  firm  books.  ^j      j        .    jggg     j^e  number  of  enrolled 

To  prevent  the  establishment  of  jomts,  booths,  or  ^""»"B  •'""^  'i  **~^*  -^  "-«        vV         I  I V  « 

other  places  for  the  smoking  or  other  use  of  opiuml  pupils  has  increased  16,119,  making  a  total  oi 

Autnorizing  trust  companies  to  transoot  safe-deposit  982,158.    The  increase  of  average  number  of 

business.  pupils  in  actual  attendance  is  21,450.    Theclif* 

To  prohibit  the  manuikcture  and  sale  of  toy  deadly  ference  between  the  number  enrolled  and  the 

^ eSSS"^  to  warranties  in  the  applications  for  life-  number  in  attendance  is  826,080.    The  total 

insurancepolides.  number  of  teachers  is  22.864,  an  increase  of 

To  prevent  the  mutilation,  etc.^  of  books,  etc,  in  400.    There  has  been  a  decrease  of  88  in  the 

public  libraries,  museums,  or  m»Uenes.  number  of  male  teachers  and  an  increase  of 

For  the  destnicuon  of  wolves,  wild  cats,  foxes,  ^gg  ^  ^be  number  of  female  teachers.    The 

minks,  hawks,  weasels,  and  owls.  *vi       i       *         T  ^aoa  m  ^^a 

To  protect  J>U,  gas,  knd  water  weUs,  tanks,  pipes,  average  monthly  salary  for  males  is  $89.01,  wd 

and  machinery  connected  therewith.  for  females  $80.08.    There  were  482  new  bnild- 

Sebting  to  marrii^  licenses,  providing  for  offloers  ings  reported, 

therein  indicated  to  issue  Ucenses.         ,  ^   .  , ,  iflMflBiMt  ef  Prtpeity.— The  number  of  taia- 

tio^i^th^e?^tJ^"^°So^^p^r^^^  bles  in  1884  waB  1  267J^^^    -sine  of  t^^ 

To  prohibit  the  creation  of  irredeemable  ground-  real  estate,  $1,668,562,940;  value  of  household 

rents.  furniture,  including  gold  and  silver  plate  (ei* 

To  prevent  the  employment  of  female  labor  hi  and  ceeding  $800),  $2,292,856 :  money  at  intenett, 

abgit  roal-mines  and  the  manufactories  thereof.  including    bonds,    stocks,    etc,    $26,874,186; 

Kelating  to  bitununous-coal  mmes.  and  the  hves,  l^^^„  «2  j  ^^\^7^^^^  ti^m  ^ITL  Ii-i  akkam^ 

health,  and  welfare  of  employ^  tiierem :  Uie  same  as  °<>"es  and  mules  over  four  years  old,  465,4W, 

to  anthmcite  mines.  value  of  same,  $24,242,168 ;  neat  cattle  over 

To  prevent  the  adulteration  of  and  the  traffic  in  four  years  old,  597,881 ;  value  of  same,  $11,- 

impiire  milk  in  cities  of  the  second  and  third  daases.  687,582 ;  money  at  interest  taxable  at  the  rate 

The  Governor  vetoed  numerous  measures,  of  four  mills  on  the  dollar.  $115,83d,lS4; 

among  them  acts  reapportioning  the  State  for  value  of  property  taxable  for  State  purposca 

legislative    and    congressional   purposes.     J.  **  the  rate  of  four  mills  on  the  dollar,  $14,- 

Donald  Cameron,  Republican,  was  re-elected  488,141 ;  value  of  pleasure-carriages  and  biv- 

United  States  Senator.    The  new  marriage  law  gi«fl»  $4,548,998 ;  valuation  of  salaries,  emolu- 

requires  a  license  as  a  prerequisite.    Formerly  meuts  of  oflSce,  posts  of  profit,  trades,  occupa- 

no  license  was  necessary.    The  law  relating  to  tiona,  and  professions,  $77,859,261 ;  valne  of 

city  government  increases  the  power  of  the  a^^  property  taxable  for  county  purposes  (Phu- 

mayor.  adelphia  wanting),  $1,214,407,990;  aggregate 

Ftaaactt.— The  balance  in  the  State  treasury,  amount  of  State  tax  assessed,  $611,526.66 ;  of 

Nov.  28,  1884,  wa9  $2,117,685.11;    receipts  county  tax,  $15^544,529.27;  of  county  debt, 

during  the  following  year,  $8,179,714.28 ;  total,  $72,964,710.24  (PhUadelphia,  $66,889,899.74). 

$10,297,299.89 ;   expenditures,  $8,51 8,257.53 ;  The  taxable  value  of  real  estate  in  Philadelphia 

balance  Nov.   80,   1885,   $1,784,041.86.    The  was  $578,728,105;  in  Allegheny  County,  $195,- 

following  were  the  chief  items  of  receipt  and  808,480.    The  census  (1880)  valuation  of/anw 

expenditure :  alone  is  much  higher  in  almost  every  ooonty 

RECEIPTS.  than  the  assessed  value  of  all  real  entate  taxa- 

Tnx  on  corporation  stock  and  limited  partner-  ble  in  the  couuty  as  returned  by  the  county 

ship $2,087,918  39  commissioners.     Similar  inequalities  exist  m 

T^SSSSkXl?:*^"''''"*"'- Km  other  items  of  property.    It  is  doubtful  if  the 

Tax  on  loans 55&.883  61  real  estate  on  the  average  is  assessed  at  more 

?^;;E!I?*°ilf~J!lS'-v SX'JIiS  than  half  its  value. 

Tax  on  write,  wias  deeda.  etc ISOSM  2T  ^.«,._^_    ^.        TK-.  ««,«lw.>-  ^^ -^-.w^P^rinn* 

Tax  on  eollatoral  Inheritances 7»7^»  8«  MallrtadS,  CM. — 1  he  number  Of  corporations 

Foreiini  insnnnoe  oompaniea 807,808  89  embraced  in  the  report  of  the  Secretarr  of 

tehlsrsXi,;^-.:::::::;::::::::::;::::;   K n  intornai  Affaiwfor ism issos, cu»ified u m- 

B«taii«n' iieenMs 488,428  M  lowR:  Steam  rsllroads,  828;  paawDger  rail- 

^n'SSrSLS^.^tS:;:.^!^'.:::-.:::.:     nff«S!l  "^^s,  BO;   c.n«la,  S;    telegraphs,   H ;   t*le- 

Oommatation  of  tonnage  tax. 4<io,ooo  00  piiones,4;  and  comouea  telegraph  ana  teie- 
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phone,  4.  The  aggregate  length  of  all  tracks 
io  PennsylTania  is  12,765  miles.  Twenty-seven 
companies  reported  the  length  of  their  lines 
without  giving  any  trackage  in  the  State.  Most 
of  these  are  new  enterprises,  with  roads  in 
various  stages  of  progress,  while  others  are  old 
enterprises  that  have  never  made  mach  head- 
way, but  whose  projectors  seem  indisposed  to 
ahaodoo  them.  The  company  reports  show 
$7-26,322,549.79  of  capital  stock  paid  in  at  the 
ciofte  of  1884,  an  increase  of  $82,288,996.69, 
compared  with  18Q3.  Fanded  and  nnfanded 
debt,  1775,438,674.42,  an  increase  of  $51,926,- 
0:33.49.  The  total  of  stock  and  debt  reported 
is  $1,501,761,224.21.  The  cost  of  roads  and 
eqnipment,  as  reporte<l,  is  $975,318,784.85,  or 
$528,447,439.86  less  than  the  stock  and  debt. 
There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  nnmber  of 
passengers  and  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  of 
treigbt. 

Stite  iHlltirtiMflr— The  institutions  that  are 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  State  consist  of 
the  £astem  Penitentiary,  the  Western  Peni- 
teotiary,  the  Industrial  Reformatory  at  Unnt- 
iogdon,  five  hospitals  for  the  insane,  viz.: 
the  Lanatio  Ajsylnm  at  Harrisburg,  the  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  Hospital  at  Dixmont,  Alle- 
gheny County  (not  strictly  a  State  institution), 
the  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Danville,  the 
Northwestern  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  War- 
ren, the  Southeastern  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane at  Norristown ;  the  Pennsylvania  Reform 
Sshool  at  ICorganza,  Washington  County,  and 
the  Hospital  for  Injured  Persona  of  the  An- 
thracite Coal  Region  at  Ashland,  Schuylkill 
Coanty.  There  are  several  institutions  not 
under  State  control,  for  the  care  and  support 
of  the  defective  and  delinquent  classes,  in 
which  State  aid  is  extended  to  the  indigent 
cla.%3.  The  Institutions  for  the  Blind,  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  Feeble-minded  Children,  and  the 
Hoase  of  Refuge,  at  Philadelphia,  are  included 
in  this  class. 

Crtalail  Statistics. — An  analysis  of  the  returns 
of  prothonotaries  or  clerks  of  criminal  courts 
for  the  year  ending  Sept  30,  1884,  shows  the 
criminal  proceedings  of  grand  juries,  as  com- 
pared mm  the  preceding  year,  and  court  pro- 
ceedings have  increased,  thus : 


PBOCnCDIKGS. 

1883. 

1884. 

Gi\vD  Jumr : 
Per^M  cbtfiped  with  erimtt.. .. 
Bills  kid  before  irmnd  iary  .... 

Sills  retarned  aa  trae  UIU 

Bills  retamed  Ignored 

CorKT: 
BUIitrted.. 

1T,288 

18,610 

10,480 

8,869 

7.aft4 
4,283 
8.860 
1,198 
2,343 
$m,578 

ia.2S9 

14.8^) 

11.489 

8,888 

8.525 
5,008 

O^iivletioDS 

X'->]le  rtroteooiM 

8.830 
1,580 

Pl«-irled  goUtf  to  indtctment.. 
E«cogiilauieM  forfeited 

3^1 
1237,660 

hsiM. — The  nnmber  of  insane  confined  in 
infititationsof  all  classes  in  Pennsylvania,  Sept. 
^'>,  1884,  was  5,374  (2,688  males  and  2,691 
feTiiles),  of  whom  8,331  were  native-bom, 
i,'^48  forei^-bom,  and  95  of  unknown  birth ; 


1,032  were  private  patients  and  4,342  indigent; 
557  curable  and  4,817  incurable ;  89  were  in- 
sane convicts  and  259  criminal  insane. 

The  number  of  criminals  of  all  classes  in 
confinement  on  Sept  30, 1884,  was  5,289,  being 
an  increase  of  355,  or  7*20  per  cent.,  on  the 
number  in  confinement  at  the  corresponding 
date  of  the  previous  year. 

The  system  of  labor  in  the  penitentiaries  is 
entirely  on  State  account.  Contract  labor  was 
abolished  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  June  13, 
1883. 

Peer  EeHet — There  are  63  almslionses  in  the 
State,  34  of  which  are  county  institutions,  and 
29  are  local  or  district  almshouses.  The  ag- 
gregate of  inmates  of  all  classes  in  these  insti- 
tutions (excluding  the  insane  in  Blockley  Alms- 
house, Philadelphia),  on  Oct.  1,  1883,  was  8,- 
930.  To  these  were  added  during  the  year 
13,627,  making  a  population  of  22,457.  There 
were  discharged  during  the  year  13,162,  leav- 
ing, Sept.  30,  1884^  9,295.  The  number  of 
persons  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief  during  the 
year  ending  Sept.  80,  1884,  was  18,980.  The 
summary  of  the  ^*  Unfortunate  and  Indigent 
Classes  '^  does  not  include  the  vagrants  assisted 
in  almshouses,  or  by  ont-door  relief.  The 
total  number  rdieved  during  the  year  was 
48,057. 

PilticaL — ^Tbe  Republican  State  Convention 
metiiiJuly,  and  nominated  for  Treasurer  Mat- 
thew S.  Quay.  The  Democratic  State  Conven- 
tion assembled  in  August,  and  made  Conrad 
B.  Day  its  nominee.  The  candidate  of  the 
Prohibitionists  was  Barr  Spangler ;  of  the 
Greenbackers,  W.  D.  Whitney.  On  Nov.  8, 
Quay  was  elected,  the  vote  being  as  follows : 
Quay,  324,694;  Day,  281,178;  Spangler,  15,- 
047;  Whitney,  2,783;  scattering,  836;  totd, 
624,538. 

Illilag  Aeddcit — In  December,  a  mine  at 
Nanticoke  became  flooded  with  water,  which 
cut  oft  a  large  number  of  miners  from  escape. 
Every  effort  was  made  for  days  to  rescue  them 
alive,  but  without  success. 

PhllaMpUa8lalkta.--The  City  Comptroller's 
report  for  1885  shows  that  the  receipts  from 
all  sources  for  the  year  were  $14,129,756.16; 
expenditures,  $14,298,413.85.  The  increase 
of  revenue  over  1884  was  $448,951.80.  The 
cost  of  the  city  departments,  exclusive  of  the 
public  buildings,  was  $8,647,755.90.  The 
amount  actually  collected  in  1885  was  $10,- 
059,103.72,  which  exceeds  the  estimate  $437,- 
490.89,  the  tax  rate  being  $1.85  on  $100.  The 
revenue,  other  than  current  taxes,  was  $4,070,- 
652.44.  The  average  for  the  past  five  years 
was  $4,669,700.50,  showing  a  decrease  of 
$599,048.06. 

The  Collector  of  the  Port  has  prepared  a 
statement  showing  the  imports  received  in  the 
city  during  1885,  and  places  their  value  as 
follows:  Articles  admitted  free,  $5,586,797; 
dutiable,  $27,778,445;  in  American  vessels, 
$9,244,287;  in  foreign  vessels,  $24,120,955; 
total,  $38,865,248. 
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PEBSU)  an  empire  in  Asia.  The  Grovem-  panied  with  enoroachments  apon  Eborassan, 
ment  is  an  absolute  monarchy,  based  on  the  against  which  the  Shah  protested  inelTectuallv. 
precepts  of  the  Koran,  resembling  in  constita-  The  Russian  telegraph  line  from  Askabad  to 
tion  that  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  The  Shah,  Sarakhs  traverses  Persian  territorj  for  a  Con- 
or Emperor,  claims  absolute  obedience  as  the  siderable  distance.  On  the  left  bank  of  the 
vicegerent  of  the  Prophet.  The  country  is  di-  Heri  Rud,  between  Sarakhs  and  Zdfikar,  the 
Tided  into  thirty-four  provinces,  under  thirteen  Russians  established  military  posts  in  accord- 
governors,  mostly  princes  of  the  royal  tamily.  anoe  with  a  convention  wrung  from  the  ShiJi. 
The  towns  and  villages  elect  their  own  magis-  which  were  not  afterward  vacated  when  iU 
trates.  The  reigi:iing  Shah  is  Nassr-ed-Din,  speoifio  occasion  for  occupying  those  poiDt» 
born  July  17,  1881,  who  succeeded  hia  father,  waa  removed  by  the  settlement  of  the  Afghan 
Sbah  Mohammed,  Sept.  10,  1848.  boundary  dispute. 

Area  ai4  PvpnfaitlM.— The  area  is  about  610,-  PEBIT,  a  republic  in  South  America.    (Tor 

000  square  miles.     The  population  is  about  details  relating  to  area,  population,  etc,  (<e 

10,000,000,  including  2,500,000  nomads.    The  *'  Annual  Cyclopedia ''  for  1883.) 

largest  city  is  Tabreez,  with  about  800,000  in-  GavenoMatr— The  provisional  President  atd 

habitants;   the  next  in  size  is  Teheran,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  till  the  presidential  eke- 

capital,  with  about  200,000.  tion  in  March,  1886,  is  Dr.  Eusebio  Sanchez,  Uid 

OwiMireei — The  foreign  trade  is  estimated  at  under  his  government  the  chief  portfolios  were 

about  $5,000,000  of  imports  and  $8,000,000  distributed  as  follows:  President  of  the  Couo- 

of  exports.    The  principal  imports  are  eotton  cil  of  Ministers  and  Minister  of  Poreign  Afi&irs 

goods,  glass,  paper,  iron,  and  copper  manufact-  Sefior  Arenas;  Minister  of  Justice,  SefiorTo- 

ures,  sugar,  and  tea;  the  leading  exports  are  var;  Minister  of  War,  Selior  Manuel  Velarde; 

silk,  tobacco,  skins,  rugs,  opium,  gums,  wool.  Minister  of  Finance,  befior  Gorrea  y  Santi&^a 

dates,  cereals,  and  rice.    The  commercial  in-  The  United  States  Minister  at  lima  is  Charlc? 

tercourse   is  with  England,  Russia,  France,  W.  Buck;  the  Minister  Resident  at  Washicg- 

Germany,  and  Italy.    There  has  been  an  indi-  ton  is  Sefior  J.  F.  Elmore;  and  the  Consul  at 

rect  trade  in  American  stoves,  clocks,  dgar-  New  York  is  J.  0.  Tracy. 

ettes,  canned  goods,  toys,  and  sewing-machines.  Iniy* — ^The  Peruvian  army  is  made  up  mo$t- 

Recently  clocks  and  cigarettes  have  been  im-  ly  of  Indians  and  cholos.    It  seems  to  be  of 

ported  directly  from  the  United  States. '  Per-  little  interest  to  the  Indian  on  which  adde  h« 

sian  opium  is  imported  indirectly  into  the  Unit-  fights,  for  he  knows  nothing  about  the  politi- 

ed  States,  and  embroideries  and  hrio^hrae  cai  troubles  of  the  country,  and  serves  elj 

have  recently  been  sent  directly  to  New  York,  commander  that  happens  to  capture  him. 

Although  commerce  in  general  is  falling  off,  Navyt — ^In  July  the  ^'Santiago,''  which  bad 

and  several  of  the  old  industrial  arts  have  be-  recently  been  acquired  by  the  Government  ur 

come  extinct,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  nse  as  a  transport,  was  renamed  the  *'*'  Pem/' 

late  years  in  the  production  of  opium  and  cot-  and   received  her  crew.     During  the  saoie 

ton  and  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets.  month  the  new  Peruvian  gnnboata  *"*•  Socra- 

FiiisncfSi — The  receipts  of  the  Shah's  treas-  tes"  and"  Diogenes,"  built  in  England,  kft 

ury  amount  to  $10,200,000  in  money  and  $1.-  for  Oallao. 

500,000  in  produce.    The  expenses  are  about  Prttestaitlnk — Although  the  English  Prot- 

$11,200,000,  of  which  $4,400,000  are  devoted  estant  church  attached  to  the   British   It^a- 

to  the  army,  $2,250,000  to  the  royal  court,  and  tion  at  Lima  has  since  1874  lost  its  exclusive 

$1,250,000  to  religion.  character,  the  number  of  Protestants  has  in- 

The  Esyal  SiMcsrian.  —  The  question  of  the  creased  so  much  that  it  proves  too  small  to 
succession  to  the  throne  is  an  anxious  and  dis*  seat  all  those  desirous  of  attending,  and  in 
quieting  subject  in  Persia.  The  Shah  is  said  September  a  plot  of  ground  was  pnrchaK^i 
to  have  entertained  the  conception  of  appoint-  for  £1,700,  while  the  new  church  to  be  erect- 
ing the  Zil-es-Sultan  the  heir-apparent,  be-  ed  on  it  will  cost  £2,000  more. 
causeMuzaffer-ed-D]n,whofu]fil]stheconditions  Eroiti  sf  188ft. — ^The  Government  has  be^n 
of  the  family  law  (being  the  son  of  a  princess,  beset  with  interminable  difficulties  of  the  most 
while  the  eldest  son  is  not),  has  shown  him-  serious  kind,  the  cotmtry  being  impoverisLcU 
self  deficient  in  strength  of  character  and  ad-  by  a  long  and  disastrous  war.  The  rebel  chit-f 
ministrative  ability,  and  has  ffdlen  under  the  G^ceres  persisted  in  continuing  in  arms  against 
influence  of  the  mollahs.  The  Zil-es-Sultan  the  constitutional  authorities,  and  keeping  up  & 
has  established  complete  order  in  the  southern  sort  of  ambulant  government  of  his  own,  ne- 
provinces,  so  that  the  local  industries  have  re-  cruiting  his  army  among  the  adventurers  from 
vived  and  prosperity  has  succeeded  decay.  He  the  late  war  and  the  Indian  populati<Mi.  II«Micv 
has  organized  the  only  efficient  army  in  Per-  arose  a  series  of  operations  in  which  rictorr 
sia,  and  in  wealth  and  power  he  stands  next  to  alternated  between  his  forces  and  the  Gov- 
the  Shah.  This  energetic  prince  is  the  general  emment  troops,  G4ceres  always  suoceeding  in 
choice  of  the  people  for  the  throne  when  it  making  good  his  personal  safety,  even  after  Ul«^ 
shall  become  vacant.  most  crushing  defeats,  and  invariably  taming' 

SasBlaB  EMTsachHeBtBt — ^The  advance  of  the  up  again  with  a  new  band  of  followers.     7  ':.e 

Russians  to  the  Afghan  frontier  was  accom-  worst  defeat  he  suffered  was  at  the  battle  mI 
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Janjft  in  November,  yet,  although  his  anny  commiBsion  ezpreMed  itself  to  the  following 

was  dispersed,  he  himself  escaped.  effect : 

Another  independent  chief  of  rebels,   Dr.  The  people  privately  talk  of  annexation  to  the 

PasML  caused  the  Government  a  great  deal  of  United  States,  the  newspapers  openly  advocate  a  nro- 

trouble  in  the  northern  provinces  early  in  the  tectorate  over  Peru  by  our  Government  as  the  best 

iruuuioui  vu%,  uvAvuTOu  ^»wt*«*.^o  ^«   j  mode  of  secunnff  internal  peacc,  and  many  Other  suff- 

year,  hot  was  caught  m  March  and  shot     In  ggstions  have  been  advancMsd  in  the  same  sDirit.    Our 

Jane,  C4ceres  even  threateoed  Lima  with  8,000  oommeixie  with  this  country  has  dwindled  to  almost 

men,  and  peace  overtares  were  made  him  of  nothing  in  oomparison  with  its  former  magnitude. 

the  most  Uberai  and  equitable  kind ;  but  in  the  This  is  accounted  fop  ^  the  enormous  d^^iease  in  the 

mean  time  C^eree  i?tacked  the  Government  ^^^^^Z^ftt^^^^^^ 

troops  at  Janja  on  July  4,  with  heavy  losses  ^^^^  ^oast  of  South  America  uses  its  influence  and 

on  both  sides,  but  no  resultw    An  armistice  en*  regulates  its  flight  tarifb  so  as  to  direct  trade  to  £ng- 

Boed,  and  C&oeres  took  the  peace  propositions  land.   It  is  the  opinion  of  every  merchant  in  Peru,  and 

intoconriderittion,  but  before  the  month  came  S*olS«r'n^»i^*^:„^"!rrt&e^'l'a°^t 

to  a  close  he  spumed  them.     Un  Aug.  15  U&-  munication  by  steam  between  the  ports  of  this  country 

ceres  defeated  the  Government  troops  at  Canta,  f^id  those  of  the  United  States.   It  is  said  to  be  cheap- 

and  Lima  was  again  menaced.    Being  short  of  er  to  ship  goods  from  New  York  by  way  of  Liverpool 

provisions,  C^oeres,  though  but  sixty  miles  and  Hamburg  around  the  Horn  to  Calhw  than  by  way 

Lm  lA  warj,mpellld  to  with/^w  to  ^'l.^gr^^Jte^'JfSi^^^a: 

Tanna,  and  there  he  heard  of  a  revolt  of  part  pa„go. 

of  jiia  garrison  at  Areqnipa,  and  a  portion  jtaj^M^The  total  income  of  Peru  during 

of  his  army  was  snnnltaneonslir  repelled  at  jgg^  ^^  «7,000,000,  and  on  Jan.  1, 1886,  there 

Cnjamarca.     Cioerea  gathered  tas  forces  at  ,gn,ained  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $8,000. 

Jaaja  and  Huanoam  in  October,  fbr  a  decisive  jj^jtije,  ^ebts  nor  loans  had  been  contracted 

struggle,  and  on  Nov.  20  ocoorred  the  battle  fl„rinir  the  year 

of  Jaqja,  at  which  Odoeres,  with  8,000  men,  On  Vril  16  Congress  passed  a  law  reducing 

was  defeated  so  completely  that  the  rebels  j^^^^  ^  mortgages  to  60  per  cent,  of  their 

were  dispersed.                      »,     ,  ,        . .  nominal  value,  in  view  of  the  depreciation  in 

Ci^grw.-qongrw8  met  on  March  1, /nd  m-  currency, 
.lefimtely  prolonged  the  fdl  power  «rf  wtion  *"  g  September  the  financial  straits  of  the 
g.Fen  to  President  Iglesias  twelve  mwiths  be-  Government  had  become  terrible ;  harbor  and 
fore.  After  the  battle  of  Jai(Ja,04cere8raUied  ^^^  monopolies  had  been  bartered  away 
aforeea^tookOhiclabysQrpnseonNovem-  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^  tl,^  ^  obtained 
ber  iS.  He  had,  at  the  same  time,  •^r^a  therefrom  was  spent,  together  with  the  funds 
rerreat  across  the  nver  Hnanpampa,  complete-  ^^^.  jj.^^  thVguano  claim. 
ly  circumvented  the  Government  troops  by  cot-  ^^  »  y  ^  tr^arj  stopped  the  payment 
ting  off  the  expeditionary  force.  On  Nov.  80  j  ^^^j^  ^^  pubUo  functionaries  iid  em- 
he  tiireatened  Lima,  and  the  next  day  began  ,^  ^  ^^  army  and  navy,  many  tri- 
operataona  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  Presi-  g„ij?  were  closed,  and  trade,  even  the  retail 
dent  Igleaiaa  and  hw  troops  made  a  stand  m  ^  hampered  for  the  want  of  cash  and 
Its  center,  where  fighting  oontinaed  till  noon,  .^^j^ 

Dec.  2,  when  it  became  evident  that  the  invader  ^^^  q^q.^^  Government  issued,  Oct.  81,  a 

had  been  viotonona,  and  Awngl'  the  good  of-  ^^^^^  directing  the  Treasury  Department  at 

fices  of  the  diplomatic  corps  the  basis  of  a  set-  g^^tj        ^  -  "  ^  the  Peruvian  Government 

t  ement  was  promptly  arrived  at,  Iglesias  and  .ioO,^0,  being  its  share  in  the  proceeds  of 

CAcerea  both  agreeing  to  renounce  executive  ^^  gaano-salef    Furthermore,  Ohili  declared 

power     The  opporaig  forces  were  disbanded,  ^^  ^g^  Peruvian  bondholders  in  Europe  that 

a  provuton^  President  and  Oabinet  w%re  ap-  ,^              .^^^  ^.,jj„    to  come  to  an  equitable 

pointed,  and  a  decree  was  Msoed  for  genwal  ,         ement  witii  them, 

elections  on  ^e  second  8un<lay  of  March,  1886,  q  »   ^ss  modified  notably  the  appraisement 

Congreaa  tobe opened  on  M»y  «<>•  yai„e  bf  some  articles  of  merchandise  in  the 

r^r^  *'**!'^.  L            •  if ,      ^  customs  tariff  fixing  them  as  follows,  as  appU- 

oftheTreMwyatWa<Aingtonr««ivedto^  cable  to  five  of  them: 
notice  that  the  two  treaties  of  1870  between 
the  United  States  and  Pern  would  terminate 


by  notice  from  the  latter,  on  March  81,  1886.  amicles. 

They  are  known  respectively  as  the  treaty  of    . 

friendship,  commerce,  and  nayigation,  signed 


t^^  ^A  J!I2'  "^^  ^^^  extradition  treaty  of  JJ^^JSJiilh^Sj^Vtb^ 

Sept  13,  1870.  ^wxnZ. rvTr... 

The  Aaflfkaa  CMmMMcrk — The  commission  Oommoo  soap,  net,  the  kiiogr . . . . 

appointed  by  the  President  to  visit  the  South  l2j£SJWH2r°:::::;:: 
American  countries,  in  the  interest  of  the  com- 
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merce  of  the  United  States,  reported  to  the  De-  On  other  articles  the  hitherto  adopted  aver- 
j^artmeot  of  State,  under  date  April  25,  the  re-  age  appraisement  value  was  taken  as  a  basis, 
stilt  of  its  observations  while  at  Lima.    The    and  the  duty  raised  thereon  as  follows : 
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688  PHARMAOT. 

On  cotton  goods From  20  to  40  per  cent  Bastelaer,  who  WM  assisted  by  several  vice- 

On  Unen.../////".V.V.V. v.* .**.'! !.*!!.'    "    20  "  40     **  presidento  from  the  different  nations  repre- 

Onsiikfl..* »*    »o  **  40     *•  seoted.    The  Congress  was  divided  into  four 

goSf°lLTc  "wng^^^^^^                -    85  -  50     «  Bections,  each  of  which  devoted  its  attention 

Onbeveragee *"    00  "*  70     **  to  the  consideration  of a  special  topic,  and 8ub- 

On  drugs  and  medicines ^    80  •*  00     -  mi tted  its  decisions  to  the  entire  body  for  tinal 

The  new  tariff  to  be  in  force  in  1885-^86.  action.    The  principal  subjects  considered  were 

CatliMb — ^In  January  Seflor  A.  Saori  returned  the    international   pharmacopoeia,  the  educa- 

to  Lima  after  signing  a  contract  for  the  estab-  tional  requirements  of  pharmacists,  propric- 

lishment  of  a  line  of  steamers  between  China  tary  articleB,  and  the  position  of  the  pbanns- 

and  Peru,  and  the  initiation  of  a  f>tream  of  cist  in  relation  to  the  adulteration  of  feeds 

immigration,  which  is  to  enable  farmers  and  and  medicines.  .  The  Congress  adjoumed  to 

miners  to  resume  work.    The  project  will  be  meet  at  Milan,  Italy,  in  1888.    The  thirty-third 

at  once  carried  into  effect.    The  system  of  sale  annual  meeting  of  the  Atnerican  Pharmaceo* 

is  abolished,  and  the  planters,  who  in  former  tical  Association  was  held  at  Pittsburjt,  Pa, 

times  had  to  pay  out  $200  or  |300  to  the  la-  from  8ept.  8  to  Sept  11.    Joseph  Robeit  ct 

bor-contractors,  will  now  only  have  to  pay  £15  Maryland,  was  chosen  president,  and  John  M. 

to  the  steamship  company.    The  wages  of  the  Maisch  continued  in  office  as  permanent  e<>c- 

laborers  are  stipulated  at  from  60  to  66  cents  retary.    Providence,  R.  I.,  was  selected  to  be 

a  day,  and  they  can  break  their  contract,  the  place  of  meeting  in  1886.    Komerous  local 

which  is  for  live  years,  at  any  moment,  by  re-  organizations  have  been  formed  during  the 

turning  £3  for  each  unelapsed  year.  year.    The  National  Retail  Druggie ts'  Awocia- 

CaBBercet — American  trade  with  Peru  has  tion'a  annual  meeting  was  also  held  at  ?itt!>- 

been  as  follows:  burg  on  Sept  7.    Daring  its  session  a  plan  of 

reorganization  was  adopted,  whereby  all  por- 
tions of  the  oonntiy  could  be  represented  at 
its  meetings.  Edward  A.  Say  re,  of  New  York. 
was  elect^  president,  and  J.  W.  Colcord,  d 
Maasachusetts,  remains  secretary.  The  tenth 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Whole»&e 
PHIRMACT.  The  year's  history  in  this  art  Drug  Assooiation  took  place  at  Philadelphia  on 
has  been  one  of  continual  progress.  The  Board  Oct.  20.  Trade  interests  were  thorongbly  di»- 
of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Iowa  decided  cussed.  The  '^  rebate  plan,''  in  some  of  it^ 
early  in  the  year  to  arrange  for  a  school  of  modifications,  was  considered,  and  reeolntions 
pharmacy  at  Iowa  City,  in  connection  with  affecting  certain  points  were  adopted.  M.  N. 
their  university.  The  first  annual  course  of  Kline,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  chosen  president 
lectures  was  begun  on  Oct  28.  An  examina-  and  A.  B.  Merriam,  of  Minnesota,  secretarj. 
tion  is  required  for  admission.  A  department  The  Association  adjourned  to  meet  in  MinDe»|>- 
of  pharmacy  has  been  formed  at  the  Univer-  olis.  The  ^^  Campion  plan,"  which  had  prom- 
sity  of  Ohio,  Columbus,  with  the  appointment  ised  so  well  during  the  early  part  of  1884,  came 
of  G.  B.  Eaufmann  as  Professor  of  Pharmacy,  to  an  end  on  Feb.  11.  The  protection  ex- 
The  State  Legislature  of  Kansas  has  created  tended  to  the  retailers  by  this  plan  depended 
a  chair  of  pharmacy  at  the  State  University,  largely  upon  their  combining  together  for  the 
Lawrence.  Entrance  examinations  were  this  purpose  of  mamtaining  the  prices  fixed.  Such 
year  demanded  at  the  colleges  of  pharmacy  at  a  combination  proved  impossible.  A  retailer 
Albany,  Boston,  and  New  York.  Parke,  Davis  within  the  plan  coold  not  sncceasiTilly  comp«-te 
A  Co.  have  established  a  school  of  pharmacy  with  his  neighbor,  who,  notwithstanding  tlie 
in  connection  with  their  manufacturing  labora-  organization,  was  in  some  way  able  to  obtain 
tory  at  Detroit.  The  course,  embracing  work  in  goods  and  sell  them  below  schedule  rtt«^. 
chemistry,  pharmacy,  systematic  botany,  phar-  Many  of  the  jobbers  withdrew  from  the  Asmh 
macognosy,  analytical  chemistry,  and  materia  ciation :  others  were  *'  cut  o^f" ;  till  finally,  at 
medica,  was  inaugurated  Oct.  28.  A  free  course  a  meeting  held  in  Philadelphia,  it  was  vott^d 
of  weekly  lectures  on  pharmacy  and  allied  sub-  that  the  **  Campion  plan  "  be  indefinitely  sat- 
jects,  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Kings  pended.  A  new  coupon  plan,  devised  by  Isaac 
County  Pharmaceutical  Society,  was  begun  in  W.  Ives,  was  suggested  as  a  means  for  the  prtH 
Brooklyn  during  November.  A  correspond-  tection  of  the  retailers.  It  met  with  some  aj^ 
ence  school  of  pharmacy,  having  the  title  of  proval  at  first,  but  its  progress  has  not  been 
National  Institute  of  Pharmacy,  located  at  Chi-  sufficient  to  warrant  mnch  hope  of  its  ultimate 
cago,  was  started  early  in  the  year.  During  success.  With  the  failure  of  these  prot«etire 
1885,  laws  regulating  the  practice  of  pharmacy  measures,  many  of  the  local  associations  or^n 
were  adopted  in  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  ized  for  their  maintenance  passed  away.  The 
and  Massachusetts.  New  York  Druggists'  Union  was  snooMded  br 
The  sixth  International  Pharmaceutical  Con-  the  New  York  Drug  Assooiation^  with  W.  11. 
gress  was  held  at  Brussels,  Belgium,  Aug.  81  Massey  aspresident,  and  H.  M.  Sohmid  as  see- 
to  Sept  5.  The  presiding  officer,  nnder  the  retary.  The  *'  rebate  plan  "  still  finds  favor 
patronage  of  the  King  of  Belgium,  was  D.  Van  among  the  jobbers,  and  bids  fair  to  beoome  a 
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permanent  method  of  bnsiness  between  the  tion  again  at  the  same  spots.    The  number  of 

producer  and  the  jobber.    "  The  Practice  of  warm  points  is  less  than  that  of  cold  points, 

Pharmacy,"  by  Joseph  P.  Remington,  of  Phila-  and  there  are  parts  of  the  skin  where  there 

delphia,  is  one  of  the  most  important  works  are  neither ;  and  some  parts  contain  cold  bnt 

ever  published  on  the  art  of  pharmacy.     Oscar  no  warm  points,  while  uo  part  contains  warm 

Oldberg  is  the  author   of  "  An  Outline  of  a  without  adjacent  cold  points.    Dr.  Goldschnei- 

Oonrse  of  Study  in  Practical  Pharmacy,"  a  der.agrees  with  Weber,  that  a  rise  in  tempera- 

valnable  text-book.    "  List  of  Tests  "  is  a  com-  ture  of  the  skin  generates  a  feeling  of  warmth 

pilation  by  Haus  M.  Wilder,  which  will  be  by  excituig  the  warm  nerve  termini,  while  a 

found  useful  to  the  pharmacist.     "  The  South-  depression  of  temperature  creates  the  feeling 

ern  Pharmacist "  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  of  cold  by  exciting  the  cold  termini.     The 

periodical  literature  of  this  subject.    The  pub-  sense  of  pressure  is  also  distributed  over  the 

fication  of  "  The  Weekly  Drug  News,"  "  The  skin  in  its  own  special  points,  likewise  ar- 

Chioago  Pharmacist,"  and  "The  Ephemeris,"  ranged  in  chain-like  rows  which  radiate  from 

has  been  discontinued.  particular  centers ;  and  the  localization  of  the 

PHTSIObOGT*    The  Herrtn  Systoa. — ^Invest!-  sense  of  pressure  is  still  finer  than  that  of  tern- 

gations  have  been  made  by  several  independent  perature. 

observers  of  the  sense  of  temperature,  from  Prof.  Eulenberg,  repeating  Dr.  Goldschnei- 

which  some  very  interesting  results  have  been  der^s  earlier  experiments,  found  them  generally 

obtained.    The  measurements  of  Prof.  Eulen-  confirmed;  and,  as  a  whole,  his  conclusions,  as 

berg,  made  with  instruments  especially  de-  recited  in  the  paper  above  quoted,  and  those 

visea  for  the  purpose,  showed  the  existence  of  Dr.  Gkldschneider,  were  in  harmony. 

of  a  great  diversity  in  the  sense  in  differ-  Dr.  Blaschko  having  found,  in  the  course 

ent  parts  of  the  body.    The  sensitiveness  of  of  his  investigations  into  the  development  of 

warmth  was  highest  at  the  forehead  and  at  the  skin,  that  the  hair-roots  are  provided  with 

the  dorsal  side  of  the  last  phalanges,  where  a  rich  nerve-plexus  in  the  same  manner  as  the 

differences  of  0*2°  0.  were  distinctly  perceived,  touch-corpuscles  in  the  hands  and  feet,  was  in- 

The  least  sensitiveness  to  warmth  was  shown  duoed  to  examine  the  hairs  in  respect  of  their 

at  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  side  of  the  sensibility  to  pressure.     When  he  took  a  stiff 

thighs  at  the  epigastrium,  and  in  the  median  hair,  a  little  curved  at  the  tip,  and  stroked  the 

line  of  the  back,  where  only  differences  as  skin  with  it,  he  had  a  sensation  only  when 

large  as  from  0'9°  0.  to  I'l^  0.  were  perceived,  he  touched  a  fine  hair.     By  this  and  other 

Sensitiveness  to  cold  was  likewise  greatest  at  means  he  became  convinced  that  the  hair-pa- 

the  forehead,  and  least  at  the  epigastrium  and  pillsa  possessed  a  degree  of  sensibility  which 

back ;  but  the  degree  of  sensitiveness  to  cold  entitled  them  to  be   placed  in  a  series  with 

did  not  always  correspond  with  that  of  sensi-  the  touch-papillsd.    While,  however,  the  touch- 

ti  veness  to  heat  at  particular  parts  of  the  body,  corpuscles  had  to  be  drawn  hither  and  thith- 

Certain  spots  show  more  sensitiveness  to  heat,  er  over  the  object  to  be  touched,  in  the  case 

others  to  cold.    From  the  circumstance  that  of  the  touch-hairs  the  body  had  to  be  waved 

the  sense  of  temperature  is  more  developed  in  over  them.    Dr.  Blaschko  was,  therefore,  of 

the  bands  and  face,  which  are  exposed,  than  in  opinion  that  a  direct  and  an  indirect,  or  a 

those  parts  usually  covered,  the  author  infers  papillary  and  a  ciliary,   feeling  of  the  skin 

that  the  more  delicate  sense  of  temperature  is  had  to  be  distinguished.    The  first  performed 

acquired.  its  functions  at  theiunhaired  cutaneous  spots — 

I>r.  Goldschneider,  working  in  the  same  line,  the  touch-balls  of  the  hand  and  the  foot,  and 

bas  found,  by  the  application  of  the  ronndea  at  the  lips — by  means  of  the  touch-corpuscles. 

extremities  of  metalhc  needles,  that  there  are  The  indirect  or  ciliary  sensations,  on  the  other 

A  -very  large  number  of  points  or  nerve  termini  hand,  were  furnished  by  the  fine  hairs  cov- 

in  the  skin  which  are  sensitive  to  cold,  and  ering  the  whole  body,  which  were,  properly, 

others  sensitive  to  warmth.    They  are  unequal-  touch-hairs.    If,  at  a  limited  spot  of  the  skin, 

ly   distributed  over  the  body,  and  appear  to  the  fine  hairs  were  shaved  away,  the  delicate 

stAcd  in  a  certain  contrast  to  the  fineness  of  sensations  of  pressure  would  disappear,  and  a 

the  sense  of  touch,  being  found  more  rarely  large  hiatus  would  be  perceptible  on  waving 

^rliere  that  is  very  delicate.  They  appear  to  be  that  part  of  the  skin  with  the  stiff  hair,  at 

ranged  together  in  the  form  of  chains,  of  which  nothing  would  be  felt. 

w'faich  several,  of  cold  or  of  warm  points,  as  It  has  been  understood  that  every  proposed 

the  case  may  be,  radiate  from  a  definite  center  theory  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  nerve-force 

on  ^he  skin.    The  chains  of  cold  points  never  must  take  account  of  the  transmission  of  a 

coincide  with  those  of  warm  ones,  but  the  stimulus  along  the  nerve  with  undiminished 

t  '^o  sets  lie  adjacent  to  each  other.    Excite-  intensity,  and  of  the  exhaustion  of  a  nerve  by 

inent  of  any  of  these  points,  by  whatever  cause,  continued  stimulation.    Upon  the  latter  point 

prodaces  its  specific  sensation  of  warmth  or  the  experiments  of  Bernstein,  which  indicated 

col<l<p  not  pain.    The  nerve  termini  may  cease  that,  while  it  took  longer  to  exhaust  a  nerve 

to    BCt  in    consequence  of   fatigue    and  ha-  than  to  exhaust  a  muscle,  a  nerve  may  be  ex- 

^>ittiAtion  due  to   repeated  stimulations,  but,  hansted  by  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes^  te- 

fiXter  repose,  they  come  decisively  into  opera-  tanic  stimulation,  have  usually  been  regarded 
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as  conclusive.  Wedenskii,  however,  by  experi-  Crustaceans  the  luminous  property  appears  to 

ments  on  the  action  of  a  feeble  polarizing  cur-  possess  the  character  of  a  secretion,  which  is 

rent  upon  the  nerve,  was  unable  to  find  any  probably  under  the  control  of  the  nervons  st*. 

evidence  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  nerve  after  tern.     In  some  animals  death  occasioDs  iha 

the  tetanic  stimulation  had  continued  for  six  manifestation  of  phosphorescence.    It  is  heoce 

hours.  This  unexpected  resistance  of  the  nerve  plain  that  the  cause  of  the  phenomenoD  is  a 

to  what  had  been  supposed  to  be  the  exhaust-  complex  one. 

ing  etfects  of  continued  activity  on  irritable        Herr  Aronsohn  observes,  with  reference  to 

tissues  suggested  the  question  whether  a  nor-  the  experiments  of  Herr  Sachs  and  hiuixflf 

mal  nerve-tiber  can  be  tatigned  by  any  amount  respecting  a   heat -center  in  the  cerebdhm, 

of  activity.     Recent  experiments  by  Prof.  H.  that  when  on  a  perfectly  definite  part  of  tliat 

P.  Bowditch  upon  the  nerves  of  a  cat  confirm,  organ  he  pricked  with  a  needle  so  deeply  a^to 

by  a  different  method   of  investigation,  the  touch  the  parts  lying  under  the  cortex,  be  ot- 

results  reached  by  Wedenskii,  and  give  sup-  served  a  rise  of  temperature  in  the  rectum,  the 

port  to  the  theory  that  nerve-force  is  trans-  skin,  and  the  muscles,  of  from  about  1**  to  2"^  C 

mitted  by  some  sort  of  molecular  vibration,  The  prick  had  to  touch  the  corpus  striatnm.  in 

after  the  manner  of  light  and  electricity.  its  mediate  part,  in  order  to  produce  the  ri^ 

Prof.  Manly  Miles  has  recorded  the  results  of  of  temperature.    The  increased  heat  continufi 

experiments  made  at  the  Massachusetts  Agri-  for  about  three  hours  after  the  prick,  and  ap- 

cultural  College  upon  the  unconscious  bias  in  peared  on  the  two  sides  even  when  the  wonnd- 

walking  of  forty-nine  students  of  the  three  ing  of  the  brain  was  only  one-sided.    Electrical 

higher  classes  in  the  institution.    The  subjects  stimulation  of  the  same  limited  spot  pro<iii<'t^i 

experimented  upon  exhibited  many  variations  a  similar  result.    Experiments  on  respirati'C 

in  respect  to  the  relative  length  and  strength  and  determination  of  the  urea  showed  tlij.t 

of  their  right  and  left  legs,  and  the  dominance  immediately  after  the  corpus  striatum  ^ nf 

of  their  right  and  left  eyes,  as  well  as  in  right-  pricked,  the  inhalation  of  oxygen  and  exhala- 

handedness  and  ambidexterity ;  but  these  dif-  tion  of  carbonic  acid  were  increased,  and  the 

ferences  did  not  appear  to  exercise  any  definite  secretion  of  urea  was  augmented, 
material  effect  on  the  bias;  and  from  these       Special  Sosh. — The  question  of  physio! o^Wi 

facts  the  observer  concludes  that  the  cause  of  pressure  in  the  eje  is  of  much  importance,  in 

the  bias  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  mechanical  view  of  the  fact  that  glaucoma  is  developid 

proportions,  or  relative  strength,  nor,  proba-  through  its  pathological  increase.    By  exj^eri- 

bly,  in  the  dexterity,  of  the  legs.   This  bias,  he  ments  on  the  eye  of  the  living  cat,  Herr  GriiD- 

further  remarks,  ^Ms  obviously  the  result  of  hagen  found  that  everything  increasing  the 

>ntal  activities,  involving  complex  actions  and  blood-pressure  at  the  same  time  augmented  the 

reactions  in  the  nervous  system,  which  may  be  intra-ocular  pressure,  while,  on  the  other  baLd, 

defined  in  genera]  terms,  while  the  details  of  everything  lowering  the  pressure  in  the  prov- 

the  obscure  changes  taking  place  in  the  nerv-  ince  of  the  carotid  artery  lessened  the  prefv^nre 

ous  system  can  not,  in  the  present  state  of  our  in  tlie  chamber  of  the  eye.    Stimulation  of  the 

knowledge,  be  fully  traced.    Moreover,  it  is  trigemini  raised  the  intra-ocular  pressure,  a< 

evident  that  the  phenomena  in  question  must  did  likewise  stimulation  of  the  medulla  ob- 

be  studied  from  the  same  stand-point  as  other  longata.    The  effect  of  atropine  was  a  diminu- 

biological  processes  which  can  not  be  explained  tion  of  pressure.    A  few  later  observers  bave 

or  expressed  by  purely  physical  or  chemical  yielded  like  results  for  the  influence  of  the 

conditions/^  blood-pressure,  and  deviating  results  for  the 

In  his  address  before  the  British  Association  influence  of  the  nerves  and  the  alkaloids.    I>r. 

on  the  phosphorescence  of  marine  animals,  Holtzke,  investigating  the  effects  of  three  alka- 

Prof.  H.  C.  Mcintosh  spoke  at  some  length  of  loids,  ascertained  that  esoterine  produced  at 

the  cause  of  the  phenomenon.    In  the  Protozoa  first  a  considerable  augmentation  of  pre«sTnv, 

the  structure  of  the  minute  and  often  very  nu-  and  then  an  abatement  of  it  to  a  point  h^ 

merous  creatures  which  evince  phosphores-  low  the  normal;  that  pilocarpine  produced 

cence,  shows  that  the  presence  of  a  definite  similar  but   less  pronounced  results;  while 

nervous  system  is  not  necessary  for  its  mani-  atropine  called  forth  quite  the  contrary  effects 

festation.    The  protoplasm  of  their  body  is  in  In  the  case  of  the  pressure  in  the  yitreoos  ha- 

itself  sufficient  for  its  production.    Here  there  mor,  which  is  still  more  directly  conneot^^i 

are  no  glands  for  the  secretion  of  luminous  with  glaucoma,  Dr.  Hdltzke  found  it  to  W 

substances,  and  in  many  there  is  evidently  no  always  similar  to  the  pressure  in  the  anterior 

fat  which  might  undergo  slow  combustion.    In  chamber  of  the  eye. 

the  Ccelenterates  the  phenomenon  seems  to        From  some  experiments  made  to  ascertain 

stand  in  close  relation  to  nervous  processes,  the  time  occupied  by  the  act  of  aocommixla- 

though  in  certain  cases  the  luminous  substance  tion  of  the  eye  in  vision,  Mr.  J.  W.  Barrett  r<*n- 

possesses  peculiar  properties.    While  in  certain  eludes  that  the  accommodation  apparatus  ai '* 

annelids  there  exist  glands  which  may  effect  the  with  varying  degrees  of  rapidity,  acoordin?  t^j 

secretion  of  a  luminous  substance,  in  some  Poly-  different  circumstances,  the  principal  of  i»  b  i'  h 

noides  the  emission  of  light  seems  to  be  due  to  are  age,  lesions  of  refVaotion,  practice,  indi>i<l- 

a  peculiarity  of  the  nervous  system.    In  the  nal  cnaraoteristios,  time  of  day,  and  fatignc. 
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Also,  that  relaxation  oooors  with  very  much  tactile  halls  are  more  sensitive  than  the  adjoin** 

greater  rapidity  than  actual  accommodation ;  ing  parts. 

that,  with  two  eyes  of  mach  the  same  refract-  Herr  Aronsohn,  studying  the  physiology  of 
ive  character,  the  accommodation  velocity  of  the  sense  of  smell,  has  found  that  the  sm ail- 
either,  measured  separately,  is  about  the  same  est  quantities  of  clove-oil  and  bromine,  which 
as  that  of  tbe  two  acting  in  concert ;  and  that  dinsolved  in  0*6  per  cent,  of  common-salt  so- 
in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  no  absolute  lutions,  he  was  yet  able  to  smell  distinctly, 
data  can  be  given  as  to  the  time  occupied  by  tallied  very  well  with  the  most  minute  quanti- 
the  action  of  the  local  mechanism  for  any  given  ties  which  Valentin  had  found  perceptible  by 
distance.  the  sense  of  smell  in  the  air.    By  electrical 

Describing  his  experiments  on  the  depend-  stimulation  of  the  olfactory  nerve  he  had  also 
•Qce  of  visual  acuteness  on  light-intensity.  Dr.  been  able  to  call  forth  distinct  sensations  of 
Uhthoff  remarks  that .  differences  among  the  smell  in  some  other  persons.  The  physiologi- 
eyes  examined  showed  themselves  specially  un-  cal  common-salt  solution  of  the  temperature 
dor  weak  light-intensities,  and  that  the  mini-  of  40''  0.  had  been  previously  found  by  him 
mnm  of  visual  acuteness  (one  thousandth  of  to  be  entirely  indifferent  to  the  olfactory 
the  normal  value)  was,  in  particular  cases,  still  nerves.  Were  a  part  of  the  common  salt  re- 
observable  with  the  removal  of  the  petroleum-  placed  by  other  salts,  then,  according  to  the 
lamp  to  the  distance  of  860  metres.  The  visual  nature  of  the  salt,  different,  mostly  somewhat 
acuteness  was  further  examined  under  a  chang-  large,  quantities  of  the  salt  (osmodio  equiva- 
iDg  intensity  with  red  and  blue  light.  Red  lents)  had  to  be  taken  in  order  to  form  an  in- 
light,  just  as  much  as  white,  showed  with  in-  different  solution.  He  had  now  exactly  deter- 
creasing  intensity  a  very  rapid  increase  of  mined  these  osmodio  equivalents  for  a  series  of 
visual  force.  The  curve  in  the  case  of  red  salts.  Finally,  in  order  to  demonstrate  that 
light  was,  however,  different  from  that  in  the  there  were  special  libers  in  the  olfactories  for 
case  of  white  light.  Under  a  blue  light  the  special  smells,  he  had  dulled  his  own  sense 
visual  sharpness  very  slowly  declined  with  in-  for  a  certain  quality  of  odors,  that,  namely,  of 
creasing  light-intensity.  sulphuret  of  ammonium,  and  had  convinced 

Kollmann,  from  his  examinations  of  the  tactile  himself  that,  though  no  longer  able  to  perceive 

apparatus  of  the  foot  of  man  and  of  the  apes,  this  smell,  he  was  yet  very  well  able  to  smell 

has  reached  the  conclusion  that  remarkable  dif-  ethereal  oils. 

ferenoes  exist  between  the  two  in  all  the  parts  Prof.  John  B.  Haycrafb  has  described  before 
^lifferenoes,  moreover,  that  are  much  more  the  London  Physiological  Society  some  experi- 
marked  in  the  lower  forms  than  in  the  anthro-  ments  with  the  sense  of  touch,  which  were 
poid  apes.  In  the  lower  apes  (chiromyida  and  made  with  especial  reference  to  the  quality  of 
lemurs)  the  cutaneous  ridges  lie  on  a  thick  bed,  roughness.  It  is  generally  supposed  that,  al- 
and ran  almost  longitudinally  to  the  nails,  from  though  the  eye  is  only  capable  of  perceiving 
which  they  are  separated  by  a  few  arches  only,  separately  some  fifteen  or  twenty  stimuli  in  a 
In  the  other  lower  apes  these  parallel  longitu-  second,  a  far  greater  number  may  be  applied 
dinal  gyrt  are  only  found  in  the  middle  of  the  to  the  ear  or  the  skin,  and  be  heard  and  felt, 
pdlp  or  tips  of  the  fingers,  which  are  termed  each  by  itself.  Helmholtz  has  been  gener- 
the  tactile  balls  of  the  first  order;  more  peri-  ally  misquoted,  and  the  statement  that  182 
pherioally,  the  central  straight  fasoicnli  come  to  ^' beats"  a  second  can  be  separately  heard, 
be  sarronnded  by  elliptio  and  more  circularly  oontinuaUy  appears  in  tiie  text-books.  Still 
arranged  ridges.  This  last  arrangement,  which  more  absurd  is  the  assertion  that  1,400  im- 
is  nso^  in  the  lower  apes,  recurs  also  in  the  pacts  of  a  toothed  wheel  may  be  separately 
higher  anthropoid  apes  in  the  tactile  balls  of  felt.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  found  in  every  case 
the  first  order.  Certain  types — as  the  sinus  that  20  or  80  impacts  are  fused  together, 
obliqans,  the  stria  6entralis  longitudinalis,  the  When  from  80  to  1,400  impacts  fall  upon  the 
vortex  duplicatus,  and  the  ciroulus — all  similar  finger-tip,  we  are  conscious  of  a  feeling  of 
to  those  described  in  man,  occur  in  the  higher  "  rouffhness."  We  know  by  the  aid  of  sight 
apesL  In  the  form  of  the  tactile  balls  of  the  that  uaa  sensation  is  due  to  rapid  tactile  stim- 
second  order  (situated  in  the  sole  of  the  foot,  ulation,  but  by  nothing  in  the  sensation  itself, 
at  the  base  of  the  interdigital  spaces),  and  in  Rapid  beats  produce  in  like  manner  a  rough 
those  of  the  third  order  (ntuated  on  the  thenar  sound,  the  cause  of  dissonance  in  music.  In  both 
and  hypothenar  eminences),  the  anthropoid  cases  the  *'  rough "  sensation  varies  in  quality, 
apes  resemble  man  more  closely  tl^an  the  lower  becoming  of  a  finer  roughness  with  more  rapid 
apes.  The  lines  of  these  balls  often  form  sinu-  stirauladon.  This  cause  of  the  sensation  can 
OTIS  rings  in  man,  or  at  least  completely  closed  not  be  analyzed  any  more  than  with  a  sensation 
iignres ;  but  full  circles,  such  as  are  seen  in  the  of  redness,  except  by  experiment  and  the  use 
lower  apes,  except  that  one  which  is  situated  of  the  other  senses.  Thus,  the  sensation  pro- 
just  behind  the  thallux,  have  not  been  seen  in  duced  by  182  beats  per  second  is  recognized  aa 
him.  The  hnman  foot  has  but  one  tactile  ball  being  caused  by  rapid  beats  only,  because  the 
of  the  third  order,  and  that  is  situated  on  the  experimenter  has  traced  the  continuity  of  his 
fib  alar  side;  in  most  apes  there  Is  one  on  the  feelings  from  a  point  where  the  intermittent 
tibial  side  also*    In  both  man  and  apes  the  character  of  the  cause  was  evident.    The  sen- 
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satioDS  prodaced  by  1,400  impacts  of  a  toothed  renal  portal  vein  and  the  lumbar  veins.    He 

wheel  is  but  a  finer  qaalitjr  of  the  roughness  concluded  also  that  circulation  throng  the 

Sroduced  by  80.  We  can  no  more  be  said  to  glomeruli  could  be  wholly  stopped  by  ligatnr- 
istinguisb  1,400  impacts  upon  the  finger-tip  ing  the  renal  arteries,  and,  believing  that  the«^ 
than  to  distinguish  256  vibrations  when  the  properties  of  the  organ  afforded  a  means  of 
middle  C  is  sounded  upon  the  piano,  although  determining  the  place  of  secretion  of  nonii&l 
we  may  know  experimentally  tnat  exactly  that  and  abnormal  constituents  of  the  urine,  he  en- 
number  of  vibrations  stimulate  the  ear.  Let  deavored  to  determine  the  constituents  which 
OS  compare  this  sense  of  roughness  with  other  are  secreted  by  the  glomeruli  and  by  the  o<*c- 
sensations.  In  sight  we  have  a  compass  of  volated  tubes  respectively.  Knssbanm's  re>al's 
less  than  one  octave,  in  hearing  about  eleven  have  been  generally  accepted;  bat  J.  6.  Ada- 
octaves.  Counting  80  as  the  lower  and  1,400  mi  recently,  in  repeating  nis  experiments,  w&» 
as  the  higher  number  of  impacts,  we  have  unable  to  obtain  his  resists,  and  more  extendt^d 
about  five  octaves  of  roughness.  The  utility  observations  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  aca- 
of  this  compass  will,  however,  depend  on  the  tomical  basis  of  his  work  waa  not  sound,  scii 
smallness  of  difference  in  quality  which  it  is  his  method  was  not  suited  for  any  exact  deter- 
possible  to  distinguish.  Very  practiced  musi-  mination  of  the  passage  of  substaiioes  throudj 
cians  are  said  to  distinguish  one  sixtieth  of  a  the  kidneys.  Mr.  Adami^s  own  experim^Ejt> 
tone ;  most  persons  far  less.  The  author  ex-  on  the  nature  of  the  glomerular  activity  sLov 
hibited  an  instrument  intended  to  aid  in  the  that  the  arterial  supply  of  the  kidneys  may  fc« 
investigation  of  the  point  under  discussion,  cut  off,  and  neverthdess,  a  collateral  circula- 
upon  which  he  said  it  was  easy  to  calculate  tion  being  set  up,  a  certain  amount  of  blood- 

Eositions  in  which  the  fingers  will  be  stimu-  flow  will  be  going  on  through  the  g^omerali. 

ited  with  the  difference  of  any  ordinary  mu-  It  probably  takes  place  through  branches  of 

deal  interval.  the  renal  artery  running  direct  to  the  capilJarv 

'Ha  €ta«alitiry  Sjrtnb—  Drs.  Henry  Se wall  and  net-  work  round  the  tubules.    The  pbenoroeim 

D.  W.  Steiner,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  are  such  as  can  be  fully  accounted  for  on  Lh:t> 

have  made  studies  of  the  action  of  the  depress-  supposition  that  a  gradually  improving  circnla- 

or  nerve  and  of  the  effect  of  blood-pressure  tion  of  this  kind  in  connection  with  the  glom- 

npon  the  heart  regarded  as  a  sensory  organ,  eruli  has  been  established.    The  details  of  xL^ 

from  which  they  infer  that  we  may  regard  the  experiments  also  go  to  show  tliat  the  f^Iom- 

physiological  relation  of  blood-pressure  to  car-  ernlar  epithelium  may  be  regarded  aa  po«6t  si- 

diao  inhibition  in  a  threefold  light:  first,  in-  ing  powers  of  a  selective  secretory  natonr; 

crease  of  arterial  pressure  directly  stimulates  that  a  diuretic  may  exert  a  direct  action  upon 

the  inhibitory  center  in  the  medulla;  second,  the  glomerular  epithelium;  and  that  the  seer*- 

the  same  condition,  by  increasing  resistance  to  tion  of  albumen  out  of  the  blood  by  the  glom- 

the  heart's  action,  excites  the  inhibitory  center  erular  epithelium  may  occur  in  normal  oontii- 

direct  through  the  depressor  nerve;  and,  third,  tions. 

elevation  of  arterial  pressure  brought  about  by  In  experiments  on  the  connection  b^ween 
constriction  of  the  peripheral  blood-vessels  the  colorins-matters  of  blood,  bile,  and  urin*', 
lessens  the  distention  of  the  cardiac  walls,  in  G.  A.  MacMunn  has  found  that  chlorof<MnQD  fnr- 
which  condition  there  is  good  reason  to  be-  nishes  an  excellent  means  of  separating  the  a<id 
lieve  the  local  inhibitory  apparatus  is  more  h»matinformedby  the  action  of  alcohol  acid  a- 
susceptible  to  influences  reacning  it  from  with-  lated  with  sulphuric  acid  upon  blood,  and  dt  - 
out.  They  say,  summing  up  the  main  results  scribes,  in  the  '*  Journal  of  Phy8iology»^  a  pn>- 
of  their  work:  "When  the  carotid  arteries  are  cess  by  which  he  applies  that  agent.  At  ti;*: 
simply  clamped,  there  is  not  a  very  considera*  conclusion  of  the  operation  there  is  left  a^  a 
ble  rise  of  biood-pressure ;  but  when  the  same  residue  a  dark-brown  pigment,  soluble  in  alio- 
operation  is  periormed  idfter  previous  section  hoi,  ether,  chloroform,  aqueous  alkaline  s(Au- 
of  the  depressor  nerves,  the  rise  of  pressure  is  tions,  and  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  insolable 
very  much  greater,  amounting  to  from  80  to  75  in  petroleum  and  water.  If  left  alone  for  &on]e 
per  cent  of  the  normal  blo^-pressure.  The  time,  it  dries  up  into  a  blulBh-black  powdt- r. 
fibers  of  the  depressor  nerve,  through  which  This  residue  can  be  used  for  preparing  solu- 
reflex  inhibition  of  the  heart  may  be  brought  tions  showing  the  spectra  of  acid  haeuiAtin. 
about,  are  stimulated  at  their  peripheral  end-  alkaline  hesmatin,  hnmochroroogen,  and  hay- 
ings by  the  condition  produced  in  the  heart  by  mato-porphyrin,  according  to  the  solvents  aii«l 
high  arterial  blood-pressure;  and  the  coinoi-  reagents  to  which  it  isexooaed.  In  the  bile  <*f 
dent  lowering  of  intra-cardiac  pressure  prob-  the  sheep  and  ox  the  autnor  has  found  a  pin- 
ably  makes  the  heart  more  sensitive  to  inhib-  ment  wnich  he  considers  should  be  distin< 
itory  influences  proceeding  along  the  pneumo-  guished  from  other  pigments,  and  he  gives  it 
gastric  nerves.''  the  name  of  cholohfematui.    in  the  same  |«a- 

Nussbaum  has  published  observations  tend-  per  in  which  these  results  are  given,  Mr.  Nj:. - 

ing  to  show  that  there  is  in  the  animals  he  ex-  Munn  describes  his  investigations  of  the  color- 

perimented  upon  a  double  supply  of  blood  to  ing-matters  in  bile  from  a  biliary  fistnia  aril 

the  kidneys :  first,  by  the  renal  arteries  running  the  coloring-matters  of  fsBces  and  nrina. 
specially  to  the  glomeruli ;  and,  second,  by  the       Prol  Dn  Boia-Reymond,  speaking  of  ihe  diff. 
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cu]ty  of  determining  the  blood-pressnre  in  the  tains;  that  milk  effectively  sostatns  the  con- 

capitlary  vessels,  remarks  that  the  exact  state  tractilitj  of  the  ventricle ;   and  that  gelatin 

of  the  case  can  be  determined  onlj  under  ideal  helps  greatly  to  snstaiD  it,  bat  is  decidedly  in* 

conditions.    In  the  cnrrent  of  an  incompressi-  ferior  to  blood.    Dr.  Ringer  also  records  the 

ble  and  iDezpansible  finid  through  a  system  of  results  of  his  ezperiment-s  with  "  tap- water  " 

pipes  nnder  a  given  profiling  force,  the  r,ate  (New  River,  London),  which  contains  thirty- 

of  current  is  always  in  inverse  proportion  to  eight  parts  per  million  of  organic  matter,  when 

the  cross-section,  while,  with  the  distance  of  the  snbstitnted  for  distilled  water  in  the  circulat- 

propelling  force,  the  pressure  abates  at  a  rate  ing  fluid.    The  effect  was  greatly  to  increase 

proportionate  to  the  distance— L  e.,  it  sinks  the  sustaining  action  of  the  fluid.     Ezperi- 

more  rapidly  in  narrow,  and  more  slowly  in  ments  made  to  ascertain  whether  this  superi- 

wide,  tubes.    In  the  middle  of  the  capillary  ority  was  due  to  the  minute  quantity  of  the 

system,  the  pressure,  according  to  known  laws,  organic  matter  contained  in  it,  or  to  inorganic 

amounts  to  half  the  initial  pressure.    In  the  constituents,   showed   that  while  circulating 

circulation  of  the  blood,  the  cross-sections  of  fluid  containing  one  part  of  dried  blood  in  12,- 

only  the  larger  arteries  and  veins  are  known ;  000  will  long  sustain  contractility,  it  is  decid- 

the  cross-section  of  the  capillary  system  is  un-  edly  inferior  to  '^  tap-water  "  circulating  fluid 

known.    Under  the  ideal  conditions,  however,  containing  only  one  part  of  organic  matter  in 

this  cross-section  might  be  calculated  from  25,000.    Further  experiments  in  detail  showed 

measurable  rates  of  current    Thus,  it  may  be  that  much  of  the  emciency  of  *^  tap-water  "  is 

calculated  that  the  diameter  of  the  capillary  probably  but  not  entirely  due  to  its  lime  sul- 

system  is  25  times,  and  the  whole  section  phate.    But  experiments  with  artificial  fluids 

625  times,  that  of  the  aorta.     The  curve  of  containing  calcium  sulphate  and  calcium  blear- 

pressure  sinks  slowly  in  the  arterial  system ;  bonate  failed  to  exhioit  the  positive  results 

but  in  the  capillaries,  on  account  of  the  great  afforded  by  ^*  tap-water.'^ 

difference  of  pressure  required  by  the  great  The  IHgeirttTB  SystMk — ^Prof.  Ewald  spoke  in 

resistance,  it  sinks  very  considerably,  to  sink  the  Physiological  Society  of  Berlin,  March  27, 

more  slowly  in  the  veins,  till  in  the  neighbor-  concerning  the  occurrence  of  lactic  acid  in  bu- 

hood  of  the  heart  it  becomes  negative.    In  the  man  gastno  juice,  which  was  now  universally 

middle  of  the  capillary  system  the  pressure,  in  regarded  as   a  pathological  formation,  or  a 

accordance  with  this  view,  was  equal  to  half  product  of  fermenting  processes  which  did  not 

the  pressure  in  the  ventricle.    Should  the  ar-  obtain  under  normal  conditions.    In  conform- 

teries  become  narrower  bv  contraction  of  their  ity  with  this  opinion  he  had,  in  a  former  paper, 

smooth  muscle  •  fibers,  the  point  where  the  clearly  demonstrated  the  absence  of  lactic  acid, 

pressure  was  equal  to  half  the  hearths  pressure  even  after  milk  had  been  taken.    On  the  other 

would  shift  nearer  to  the  arterial  system ;  if,  hand,  he  had  regularly  found  hydrochloric 

on  the  other  hand,  contractions  or  obstructions  acid  in  the  gastric  juice.    From  more  recent 

occarred  in  the  veins,  that  point  would  come  experiments  which  he  had  had  opportunity 

closer  to  the  venous  system.  to  make  in  cases  of  hysteric  vomiting,  he 

Various  opinions  have  been  arrived  at  by  inferred  that  lactic  add  occurred  normidly  in 

different  observers  concerning  the  infiuence  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  namely,  in  the 

the  organic  constituents  of  the  blood  upon  the  first  period  of  digestion.    It  was,  however,  in 

contractility  of  the  ventricle,  and  as  to  whether  his  opinion,  no  normal  constituent  of  the  gas- 

the  heart  can  feed  on  its  own  tissues.    Dr.  S.  trie  juice,  but,  in  the  case  of  a  mixed  and  meat 

Ringer  declares  that,  from  experiments  which  diet,   originated  in  the  camo-lactic  acid  oh- 

be  has  made  upon  the  effects  of  different  salts  tained  from  the  meat  and,  in  the  case  of  white 

on  the  period  of  contractility,  he  is  "  driven  bread  being  taken,  from  the  fermentation  of 

to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  most  probably  the  starch.     With  reference  to  the  ultimate 

stored  up  in  the  muscular  tissue  material  to  uses  of  lactic  acid,  the  speaker  agreed  with 

carry  on  contractions ;  that  this  material  can  I^f.  Maly,  that  it  was  employed  toward  the 

not  be  washed  out  by  a  fluid  circulating  through  formation  of  the  free  hydrochloric  acid  after- 

the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  that  the  amount  ward  appearing  in  the  gastric  juice. 

of  the  stored-up  material  varies  with  the  time  "  The  Lancet  ^'  calls  attention  to  some  phys- 

of  year  and  the  condition  of  the  frog.''    From  iological  facts  in  relation  to  drinking  as  of 

other   experiments  he  believes  he  can  show  much  importance,  because  they  concern  the 

that   blood  or  serum  is  quite  inade<^uate  to  promotion  of  health.    Thus,  it  is  essential  that 

maintain  the  heart's  contractility  unaided  by  there  should  be  constantly  passing  through  the 

inorganie  substances,  such  as  lime  and  potas-  organism  a  flushing,  as  it  were,  of  fluid,  to 

41  am  salts,  in  addition  to  sodium  chloriae  and  hold  in  solution  and  wash  away  the  products 

an  alkaline  sodium  salt;  but  that,  when  the  cir-  of  disassimilation  and  waste.    As  fully  three 

caiating  fluid  contains  a  sufficient  quantity  of  quarters  of  the  entire  organism  are  normally 

these  salts,  a  very  small  quantity  of  blood,  composed  of  fluid,  there  is  evidently  great  need 

fresh  or  dried,  serum,  or  milk,  is  sufficient  to  of  a  copious  supply  of  it.    If  there  be  not  suffi- 

sustain  contractility  for  many  hours.    He  has  cient  endosmose,  the  exosmose  must  be  re- 

foand  that  the  effect  of  blood  added  to  circu-  stricted,  and  effete  matters,  soluble  in  them- 

latin^  fluid  is  not  dependent  on  the  fats  it  con-  selves,  but  not  dissolved  because  of  the  defi- 
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oiency  of  the  flaid  available,  will  be  retained,  two  hoars,,  with  occasional  stirring.  The  re- 
Thus  uric  acid  requires  some  eight  thousand  salts  of  the  experiments,  which  the  authors 
times  its  balk  of  water  at  the  temperatare  of  have  represented  in  elaboratelj  detailed  la- 
the blood  to  hold  it  in  solution ;  and  if  it  bles,  show  that  the  average  digestibilit?  of 
be  not  dissolved  it  speedily  crystallizes,  with  fish-flesh  is  far  below  that  of  beef  nmiiarij 
disastrous  oonseqaences  in  the  shape  of  dis-  cooked.  In  bnt  two  instances,  in  the  cases  of 
ease.  Not  less  than  three  and  a  half  pints  shad  and  of  lake  white-fish,  does  the  digest!- 
of  fluid  should  be  consumed  by  any  person  bility  of  fish-fiesh  approach  that  of  beef,  though, 
every  twenty -f oar  hours,  and,  when  the  body  from  the  average  of  the  experiments,  several 
is  bulky,  four  or  even  five  pints  should  be  the  fish  are  as  easily  digestible  as  mntton,  lamb, 
average.  The  finid  should  be  chiefly  either  and  chicken.  Fish  with  white  flesh  appear  to 
pure  water  or  water  in  which  the  simplest  be  more  easy  of  digestion  than  those  wito  more 
extracts  are  held  in  solution.  Fluid  heavily  or  less  red  flesh.  The  difference  betweeo  the 
charged  with  solid  matter  can  not  fairly  be  ex-  digestibility  of  the  light  and  dark  meat  of  the 
pected  so  entirely  to  rid  itself  of  this  burden  in  same  fish  is  somewhat  striking.  A  similar 
the  process  of  digestion  and  absorption  as  to  difference,  though  very  much  smaller,  is  to  l-^ 
be  available  for  solvent  purposes  generally.  An-  noticed  between  the  light  and  dark  flesh  of  the 
other  urgent  reason  for  drinking  freely  of  bland  chicken.  This  difference  in  digestibility  is  in 
fluids  is  to  be  found  in  the  need  of  diluents —  part  due,  without  donbt,  to  the  amount  of  fat 
something  slightly  different  from  mere  sola-  present,  but  not  always,  for  the  flesh  of  fn^h 
tion.  Many  of  the  solids  of  the  tissue  waste  ood  contains  but  little  fitt,  yet  it  was  one  of  the 
are  of  a  nature  to  irritate  and  even  disorganize  most  indigestible  of  the  white  fish  experiiDeiit- 
the  kidney  if  they  be  brought  to  that  organ  for  ed  with.  These  results  asree,  generally,  with 
excretion  in  too  concentrated  a  form.  There  those  obtained  by  Pavy  from  similar  experi- 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  kidneys  are  ments. 

liable  to  suffer  from  overwork  if  the  specific  The  CSmdilar  Sjiink — In  a  discussion  m  the 

excreting  power  of  their  cells  be  not  too  heavi-  Physiological  Society  of  Berlin  on  the  f  unctiorij 

]y  taxed.   If  only  the  products  of  disassimilation  of  the  sebaceous  glands,  Pro£.  Fritscfa  contm- 

be  diluted,  so  that  they  can  be  passed  through  verted  the  hypothesis  of  Herr  Una  and  otLerf. 

the  kidney  by  the  simple  process  of  exosmosis,  that  these  glands  served  only  to  hibrioate  thf 

the  organ  will  discharge  its  function  without  hairs,  while  the  globiform  glanda,  eommcDl j 

injury  or  exhaustion.    As  a  matter  of  fact  and  cidled  the  sudoriparous  glands,  Inbricate  the 

experience,  those  who  drink  innocuous  and  skin  and  induce  the  formation  of  sabcutaoeoos 

unstimulating  fluids  freely  do  not  suffer  from  fat,  and  that  the  perspiration  is  discharged  into 

kidney  trouble.  the  sweat-pores,  or,  rather,  into  the  extreme 

The  fact  that  the  woody  flber  which  is  con-  ends  of  the  straight  canals  into  which  the  sif ont 

sumed  in  large  amounts  by  herbivorous  ani-  finds  its  way  oat  from  interceOnkr  spaced 

mals  is  digested  to  a  considerable  extent,  long  through  the  stomata.     He  was  sostained,  in 

suspected,  has  been  experimentally  proved  by  general,  by  Prof.  Du  Bois-Reymond,  Prof.  Wiil- 

the  researches  of  Hofmeister  and  Tappeiner.  deyer.  Dr.  Gad,  and  Dr.  Lassar^  who  maintaint^d 

Hofmeister  showed  that  digestion  of  cellulose  that  all  known  observations  and  experiment^ 

took  place  in  the  rnmen  of  the  sheep ;  also  were  to  the  contrary  of  this  bypothesiB,  and  in 

that  the  fluid  from  the  rumen  of  a  freshly  killed  favor  of  the  view  that  the  sebaceous  glarnls 

sheep  and  the  mixed  saliva  had  this  power,  provide  fat  for  the  skin,  while  the  globiforni 

Experiments  with  the  fluids  of  other  animals  glands  have  the  production  of  sweat  as^igne^J 

resulted  differently.    Tappeiner^s  experiments  to  them. 

indicated  that  the  digestion  is  effected  by  a  It  has  been  ascertained  by  the  labors  of  Ln<l- 

fermentative  process,  with  the  evolution,  in  wig,  Heidenhain,  and  Nnssbaum,  tliat  the  ki<)- 

certain  cases,  of  carbonic  acid  and  marsh  gas,  ney-tubules,  where  lined  by  cells  contaisjna 

and  in  other  cases  of  carbonic  acid  and  hydro-  protoplasm,  are  differentiated  in  their  funciioo 

gen.    From  these  experiments,  and  from  exami-  from  the  thin- walled  Malpighian  capsules  ?.i 

nations  of  the  breath  of  sheep,  it  is  estimated  the  extremities  of  the  tubules ;  and  it  is  gener- 

that  the  digested  cellulose  sets  free  in  the  body  ally  accepted  that  the  capsule  serves  strnplj  fl^ 

of  the  animal  06^  per  cent,  of  the  energy  that  a  diffusion  and  filtration  membrane  thronL^h 

the  same  weight  of  starch  would  do.  which  pass  water  and  inorganic  salts^  which 

B.  H.  Ohittenden  and  George  W.  Cummins  make  np  the  bulk  of  the  urine,  while  the  lanrt^ 
have  published  accounts  of  experiments  they  bodied  cells  of  the  tubules,  particularly  of  the 
have^  made,  by  artificial  digestion,  upon  the  convoluted  portions,  may  be  looked  on  as  true 
relative  digestibility  of  fish-fiesh  in  gastric  secretory  mechanisms,  which  have  the  power 
juice.  They  used  for  gastric  Juice  a  solution  of  actively  selecting  substances,  as  nrea  an»| 
of  five  grammes  of  pepsin  in  one  litre  of  dilute  urates,  from  the  lymph,  and  probably  also  o: 
hydrochloric  acid.  In  this  they  placed,  in  two  manufacturing  specific  prodnots.  Dr.  Drenr 
portions  for  each  experiment,  weighed  and  has  extended  the  evidences  for  the  differentia- 
equal  portions  of  carefully  prepared  fish-fiesh  tion  of  function  between  these  two  parts  of  \lv 
wnich  had  been  cooked,  and  exposed  it  to  a  secretory  mechanism  of  the  kidney,  from  th<' 
temperature  of  from  ZS""  to  40*"  0.  for  twenty-  resnlts  of  his  experiments  on  frogs,  which  mdi- 
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cate  that  the  fluid  passed  through  the  capsules  it  is  ootnmonly  accepted  that  the  sound  pro- 
of the  kidnej  is  tukaline,  while  that  secreted  daced  by  contracting  skeletal  muscles  depends 
bj  the  convoluted  portion  of  the  tubules  is  acid  upon  the  regular  variations  of  tension  of  the 
in  its  reaction.  tetanic  contraction.    Believing  that  this  ex- 
The  functions  of  the  thyroid  gland  have  been  planation  of  the  muscular  sound  is  accredited 
imperfectly  understood ;  but  recent  researches  with  a  degree  of  certainty  that  the  facts  of  the 
have  shown  that  it  has  an  intimate  and  impor-  case  do  not  warrant,  Drs.  E.  F.  Herroun  and 
tant  relation  with  the  functions  of  the  brain.  6.  F.  Yeo  performed  a  number  of  experiments 
Thas,  when  the  gland  has  been  extirpated  for  by  means  of  the  stethoscope  upon  certain  skele- 
g6itr6,  it  has  been  observed  that  the  subjects  tal  muscles,  the  conclusions  derived  from  which 
steadily  lose  their  mental  vigor,  the  features  they  thus  summarize :  1.  That  a  single  con- 
grow  heavy,  and  the  speech  slow  and  dull,  the  traction  of  a  skeletal  or  heart  muscle  gives  rise 
masoular  system  weakens,  the  skin  turns  rough,  to  motions  or  vibrations  which  evoke  the  res- 
thick,  and  hard,  and  the  patient  becomes  a  onant  tone  of  the  meinbrana  tympani  in  tiie 
cretin;  but  the  preservation  of  the  smallest  same  manner  as  the  tetanic  or  voluntary  con- 
part  of  the  gland  prevents  these  effects.    Simi-  traction.    2.  That  the  tone  heard  in  voluntary 
lar  results  have  been  obtained  from  expert-  contraction  is  no  evidence  of  distinct  or  regu- 
ments  on  dogs  and  cats,  which,  after  the  gland  lar  yibrations  in  the  muscle,  but  merely  of 
has  been  removed,  are  attacked  with  convul-  motions  regular  or  irregular  which  produce 
sioQs,  somnolence,  and  paralysb,  and  soon  die.  the  vibration  of  the  membrana  tympani.    8. 
To  account  for  the  relations  of  this  organ  to  That  the  tone  heard  in  voluntary  contraction 
the  brain,  Liebermeister  supposes  that  the  thy-  is  therefore  no  evidence  of  regular  disconti- 
rotd  gland  is  the  regulatory  organ  of  the  en-  nuity  of  natural  nerve  impulses,  but  simply 
cephalic  ciroolation,  and  that  its  abstraction  depends  upon  trembling  movements  due  to  va- 
throws  this  into  chronic  disorder.   Prof.  Bruns,  nations  either  of  force  or  distribution  of  stim- 
of  TQbiogen,  believes  that  the  gland  is  either  ulation.     4.  That  the  objection  to  the  first 
a  deparatory  which  excretes  certain  substances  heart-sound  being  a  muscular  sound  because 
poisonous  to  the  nervous  system,  or  that  it  the  systole  of  the  heart  is  a  single  contraction, 
fabricates  certain  substances  indispensable  to  is  not  valid,  since  the  single  contraction  of  a 
nervons  vigor.  muscle  causes  motions  'or  vibrations  which  call 

Ike  MMoriar  Sjilen* — Mr.  B.  Melland  has  dem-  forth  the  resonant  tone  of  the  ear. 

OQstrated,  by  certain  methods  of  gold -stain-  TegetaUe  Physiology. — ^The  fact  of  a  direct  con- 

iog,  that  an  intra-cellular  net- work  is  present  tinuity  between  the  protoplasmic  contents  of 

ID  the  muscle-fiber  of  dytiscus,  the  bee,  frog,  adjacent  cells  is  an  important  factor  in  plant 

lobster,  crayfish,  and  rat.    The  net-work  may  histology,  and  has  only  recentiy  been  estab- 

a!ao  be  shown,  but  not  so  completely,  in  the  lished.    The  individuality  of  the  plant- cells, 

linng  fiber,  and  in  acetic  and  osmic  acid  prepa-  defended  by  8chloiden,  was  first  cnticised  by 

rations.    Crossing  the  fiber  transversely,  united  Hofmeister,  and  more  positively  and  later  by 

to  the  saroolemma,  and  more  or  less  separating  Sachs.    For  Sachs,  and  also  for  Strasburger, 

the  muscle- fiber  into  compartments,  are  net-  the  plant  is  only  one  cohering  protoplasmic 

work  partitions  —  the  transverse  net- works,  entity.    Nageli  also  supposes  that  the  proto- 

Kunning  longitudinally  down  each  compart-  plasm  of  each  cell  is  in  direct  communication 

ment,  and  joining  the  dots  at  the  intersectiuns  with  that  of  the  other  cells,  by  means  of  deli- 

of  the  fibers  of  the  transverse  net- work,  is  a  cate  protoplasmic  filaments.    These  views  are 

series  of  fine  rods.    This  structure  serves  to  supported  by  the  positive  observations  of  nn- 

explain  the  transverse  stnation  and  other  com-  merous  investigators,  beginning  wit^  Theodor 

plicated  appearances  presented  by  the  muscle-  Hartig,  in  1854,  whose  conclusions  are  con- 

tiber,  and  brings  into  harmony  many  of  the  firmed  in  papers  by  Terletzki,  and  Dr.  Jules 

conflicting  statements  of  histologlsts  on  the  Schaarschmidt,  of  the  Royal  Hungarian  Uni- 

subject                                         ^               ^  versity  at  Kolosv&r.    The  results  of  the  last- 

The  sonnd  heard  on  auscultating  a  continu-  named  author^s  investigations,  and  a  genercd 

OQHly  contracting  skeletal  muscle  has  generally  history  of  the  subject,  are  given  in  ^'  Nature  " 

been  ascribed  to  certain  vibrations  of  the  active  for  Jan.  29,  1885. 

tissue  of  such  periodicity  as  to  give  rise  to  a  Prof.  W.  0.  At  water  has  made  a  series  of  ex- 
tone  of  from  36  to  40  waves  per  second.  The  periments  to  determine  whether  plants,  grown 
theory  that  the  normal  muscle-sound  might  be  under  normal  conditions,  acquire  any  consid- 
soid  to  have  a  relationship  to  a  musical  tone  erable  amount  of  nitrogen,  free  or  combined, 
has  been  urged  as  an  important  link  in  the  from  the  ambient  atmosphere ;  and  how  the 
trvidence  tending  to  prove  that  normal  nerve  acquisition  of  nitrogen  from  the  air  is  affected 
impulse  is  intermittent,  and  that  cootinuous  by  abnormal  conditions  of  growth.  The  ex- 
voluntary  contraction  is  composed  of  summated  periments  were  made  by  growmg  peas  in  sand 
single  contractions  like  the  artificial  tetanus  which  had  been  purified  by  washing  and  ig- 
produced  by  interrupted  stimulations.  Fur-  niting,  and  to  which  were  applied  nutritive 
ther,  the  fact  tiaat  the  heart-beat  is  but  a  single  solutions  containing  known  quantities  of  ni- 
coQtroction  is  urged  against  the  view  that  the  trogen.  The  amounts  of  nitrogen  supplied  in 
systolic  sound  is  due  to  muscular  tone,  because  nutritive  solutions  and  seed  were  compared 
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with  the  amouDts  found  at  the  end  of  the  ex-  difficnlty  may,  perhaps,  he  fonnd  in  the  oliser- 

periment  in  the  residual  solution  and  plants,  yation  hj  Berthelot  of  the  assimilation  of  fne 

The  excess  of  the  latter  amount  over  the  for-  nitrogen  by  vegetable  matter  through  the  aid 

mer,  which  was  in  some  cases  very  large,  must  of  electricity  of  a  potential  similar  to  tLat 

represent  nitrogen  acquired  in  some  way  from  which  obtains  in  the  air  near  the  surface  d 

the  atmosphere.    In  a  second  series  of  experi-  the  earth ;  an  agency  which  may  have  bevD 

ments,  the  conditions  of  growth  were  varied  excluded  in  the  experiments  which  are  rnc^t 

by  varying  the  concentration  of  the  nutritive  decisive  against  the  assimilation  of  free  nitro- 

solutions ;   by  varying  the  total   quantity  of  gen." 

food  supplied  to  the  roots  by  the  solutions,  BtMlopqihy. — The  most  important  physio- 
from  an  amount  seemingly  sufficient,  or  nearly  logical  publication  of  the  year  is  Dr.  Stirlingd 
so,  for  normal  growth,  to  a  very  scanty  supply ;  translation  of  the  treatise  of  Landois.  R.  B1j.d- 
and  by  varying  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  in  chard  has  published  the  first  part  of  a  work  on 
the  solution.  The  results  of  the  experiments  "  Medical  Zo6logy."  Vogt  has  written  a ''Corn- 
showed  that  the  plants  grown  in  nutritive  so-  parative  Anatomy,'^  and  Colin  has  prepared  a 
lutions  (containing  potassium  and  calcium  ni-  new  and  improved  edition  of  his  *'  Oomp&ra* 
trates,  potassium  phosphate,  magnesium  sul-  tive  Physiology.'*  Continued  additions  \m% 
phate,  and  ferric  chloride),  exposed  to  the  air,  been  made  to  the  general  stock  of  knoiK-le<i}:e 
but  protected  from  rain  and  dew,  contained  at  in  the  successive  publications  of  the  results  of 
maturity  more  nitrogen  than  was  supplied  them  the  Challenger  Expedition,  under  the  directirn 
in  nutritive  solution  and  seed.  For  this  excess  of  Dr.  Murray,  which  are  to  appear  in  a  serit^ 
of  nitrogen  there  was  but  one  possible  source,  running  up  to  fifteen  or  more  volumes.  Ket- 
namely,  the  atmosphere.  Under  variations  of  zius  has  completed  his  great  work  on  the  ^'Acst- 
the  conditions  of  growth,  the  gain  of  nitrogen  omy  of  the  Ear."  F.  Leydig  has  written  jl 
was  always  largest  when  the  conditions  of  elaborate  account,  enriched  with  original  ob- 
growth  were  most  nearly  normal,  and  smaller  servations,  of  "  Cells  and  Tissues."  Amen? 
as  either  condition  was  made  abnormal.  The  the  shorter  memoirs  and  papers  of  a  more  ^y^- 
amount  of  nitrogen  acquired  from  the  atmos-  cial  character  are  those  of  Zacharias  on  i\  e 
phere  rose  and  fell  with  the  amount  of  food  at  nucleoli  of  cells ;  of  Henhnm,  of  Stockholm, 
the  disposal  of  the  roots,  being  largest  where  on  the  forms  of  cells  and  the  appearance  tie? 
the  plants  were  tolerably  weU  fed,  and  small-  present  in  section ;  Fleischrs  device  of  a  h»- 
est  where  the  food-supply  was  inadequate.  So,  mometer,  or  instrument  for  determining,  by  tie 
likewise,  where  the  supply  of  nitrogen  varied,  colorimetrio  method,  the  globular  richnefs  of 
the  amount  of  mineral  food  remaining  the  same,  the  blood;  the  experiments  of  Otto  on  the 
the  plants  acquired  more  or  less  aerial  nitro-  number  and  richness  in  haemoglobin  of  the  cor- 
gen  in  proportion  as  more  or  less  nitrogen  was  puscles  of  the  blood  in  men  and  women  re- 
supplied  to  them  in  the  nutritive  solution.  In  spectively ;  and  of  Munk  on  the  mode  of  ab- 
the  trials  which  were  made  with  solutions  suf-  sorption  and  the  origin  and  mode  of  deposition 
ficiently  dilnte  to  permit  normal  assimilation,  of  fat  in  the  body.  Bearing  upon  the  nerToiis 
the  very  poorly-fed  plants  obtained  one  third,  system  are  Christiani^s  studies  in  the  '*  Physi- 
and  the  tolerably  well-fed  ones  one  half  of  ology  of  the  Brain,"  especially  in  reference  to 
their  whole  nitrogen  from  the  air.  How  and  the  relations  of  the  hemispheres  to  the  })ower 
in  what  form  this  nitrogen  was  acquired,  says  of  sight,  and  to  the  existence  of  two  centers  of 
Prof.  At  water,  th  e  experiments  do  nt  »t  tell,  ''it  respiration,  one  inspiratory  and  popil-dilati  d^, 
must  have  come  to  toe  plants  as  either  com-  ana  the  other  expiratory  and  pnpil-contract- 
bined  nitrogen — ammonia,  nitric  or  nitrous  acid  ing ;  the  observations  and  experiments  of  Ott 
— or  as  free  nitrogen.  It  must  have  been  either  Hichet,  Aronsohn,  and  Sachs,  on  the  pref^nce 
taken  directly  by  the  foliage,  or  first  absorbed  of  a  heat-center  of  the  brain ;  Exner's  ob^r- 
by  the  nutritive  solution  and  communicated  by  vations  on  the  localization  of  the  visual  center, 
it  to  roots.  That  the  whole,  or  indeed  any  con-  which  support  those  of  Christiani,  and  are  in 
siderable  portion,  could  have  been  gathered  opposition  to  those  of  Munk,  Dal  ton,  Ferrier. 
from  the  air  and  conveyed  to  the  plants  by  the  Luciani,  and  others ;  the  studies  of  Kirchhotf 
nutritive  solution,  which  was  neutral  or  slight-  in  localizing  the  ano- vesical  center  in  man;  of 
ly  alkaline  during  growth,  is,  to  say  the  least,  Beohterew,  Edinger,  and  Fleobsig,  on  the  con- 
in  direct  apparent  contradiction  with  the  best  stitution  and  development  of  the  posterior  c<>l- 
experimental  evidence  at  hand.  The  hypothe-  umns  of  the  cord ;  and  of  Sandemann  on  tbe 
sis  of  the  absorption  of  any  considerable  quan-  ultimate  distribution  of  motor  nerves.  £waJ<i 
tity  of  combined  nitrogen  by  the  leaves  of  the  and  Boas  have  investigated  the  presence  of 
plants  is  diVectly  opposed  as  well  to  tbe  testi-  lactic  acid  along  with  the  products  of  digestion, 
mony  of  the  most  reliable  experiments  upon  Prof.  Maggiorani  has  made  experiments  on  tbi- 
the  subject  as  to  the  seemingly  unanimous  opin-  influence  of  powerful  magnetic  currentB  on  tie 
ion  of  the  men  who  have  made  them.  The  developmentof  theeggof  thefowl.  Ilserflpi'l 
only  remaining  hypothesis  is  that  of  the  assimi-  progress  of  histological  research  has  8ngge«tt-d 
lation  of  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air  by  the  a  more  frequent  publication  of  the  ^*  Quarter)  r 
plants.  This  is  likewise  contrary  to  the  results  Journal  of  Microscopic  Science."  Amon^  tie 
of  the  best  investigations.    A  way  out  of  the  articles  that  appeared  in  this  branch  daring  tLe 
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year  were  those  of  Sedgwick  on  "  Peripatas 
Capensis  " ;  of  Lowne,  in  the  Linnadan  '^  Trans- 
actions,^'  and  of  Hickson,  in  the  **  Journal  of 
Mioroscopical  Science,"  on  the  ^*  Eyes  of  In- 
sects " ;  of  Banner,  on  the  ^*  Development  of 
Loxosoma  " ;  and  of  Kingslej,  on  the  *^  Embry- 
ology of  Limolns." 

P0BTIJ61L.  a  monarchy  in  the  south  of  En- 
rope.  The  legislatare,  called  the  Cortes,  is 
composed  of  a  Ohamber  of  Peers,  consisting 
of  162  members  nominated  for  life,  and  a 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  containing  178  mem- 
bers, elected  by  the  people.  The  reigning 
King  is  Luis  I,  bom  in  1888,  son  of  Queen 
Maria  II  and  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Saze-Ooburg. 
(For  ministry,  see  "  Annual  Oyclopsddia  "  for 
1884.  For  area  and  population,  see  *^  Annual 
Cydopadia  "  for  1888.) 

OMUMne. — Great  Britain  takes  about  45  per 
cent  of  the  exports,  chiefly  wine,  and  has 
aboQt  the  same  share  in  the  import  trade. 
The  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1881 
were  riuned  at  5,452,000  milreis  (the  milreis  = 
$1.08);  the  exports  to  the  United  States  at 
644^000  milreis.  The  values  of  the  imports 
and  exports  of  the  various  classes  of  merchan- 
dise in  1884  were  as  follow,  in  milreis : 


ABTICLKS.                             Importa. 

Ksporta. 

Cereab 

6,197,000 

7M,000 
8,091,000 

141,000 
48M,000 
8.899,000 
fi,841.000 
8,441,000 
1,040.000 

898,000 
6i.609,000 
8,885,000 

890,000 

881,000 

^Hreda,  fraita,  eto 

1^12,000 

0)!oQial  produce. 

98,000 

TVioes  uid  Kqaors 

10.712,000 

Animal  prodaete. 

8,609,000 

MinsraJg 

1,284,000 

Meuli 

610,000 

SWini  wad  leather 

163,000 

Timber,  etc 

8,778^000 

Pottery  and  fflasa 

Texttl<«  and  textile  materials. 
Mu4:eIfauieoaa  maonftetures. . 
Dnij^a,  ete 

17,000 
189,000 
440,000 
888,000 

Total 

8M18.000 

81.864.000 

laOrMUb,  Vm^  aid  NfsnqHu*— The  length  of 
railroads  in  operation  Jan.  1,  1884,  was  950 
miles,  of  which  180  were  worked  by  the 
state.  There  were  800  miles  under  construc- 
tion. 

The  number  of  letters  carried  in  1888  was 
15,229,821,  besides  1,790,789  foreign  letters  re- 
ceived and  1,897,550  sent  out 

The  length  of  state  telegraph  lines  at  the  end 
of  1888  was  8,045  miles,  of  wires  7,255  miles. 
The  number  of  paid  dispatches  in  1888  was 
692,881,  of  which  418,251  were  internal;  the 
receipts  were  209,882  milreis. 

flaiBCM. — ^The  revenue  in  1883-'84  amounted 
to  35,078  contos  of  reis,  or  $37,885,255^  in- 
cluding 4,089  contos  of  extraordinary  receipts ; 
the  expenditure  was  86,464  contos,  or  $39,881,- 
576,  of  which  sum  4,446  contos  represented 
(extraordinary  expenditures.  The  budget  for 
188o-'86  makes  the  total  receipts  81,968  con- 
tos of  which  6,292  are  derived  from  direct 
imposts,  16.606  from  indirect  taxation,  1,064 
from  additional  taxation  under  the  law  of 
1^S2,  8,590  from  public  property,  and  1,085 
represent  items  of  account.  The  total  expendi- 


tures are  set  down  as  88,256  contos,  including 
4,940  for  extraordinary  purposes. 

The  nominal  capital  of  the  public  debt  on 
June  80,  1884,  was  430,856  contos  of  reis,  or 
$465,126,391.  The  internal  debt,  refunded 
at  8  per  cent.,  amounted  to  285,671  contos, 
the  foreign  debt  to  £43,374,577,  or  195,lo5 
contos. 

Amy  and  HaTj* — The  array  is  undergoing  a 
reorganization  under  the  edict  of  Oct.  30, 1884, 
and  the  law  of  May  6,  1885.  All  men,  save 
legal  exceptions,  are  required  to  serve  in  the 
army  or  the  marine  from  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.  The  period  of  service  is  three  years  with 
the  colors,  five  in  the  first,  and  four  in  the  sec- 
ond reserve.  The  effective  of  the  army  on 
July  1,  1885,  was  85,775  officers  and  men  on 
the  peace  footing,  and  on  the  war  footing  125,- 
057  of  all  ranks,  with  7,821  horses,  41,266 
muleS)  and  264  guns.  The  troops  maintained 
in  the  colonies,  not  included  in  the  above 
statement,  were  8,826  men  of  all  ranks,  be- 
sides the  indigenous  reserves. 

The  war  fleet  in  1885  consisted  of  an  iron- 
clad corvette,  a  cruiser  corvette,  twelve  gun- 
boats, and  minor  craft. 

Cttonles. — (For  area  and  population  of  the 
colonies,  see  '*  Annual  Oycloptedia**  for  1884.) 
The  total  revenue  of  the  colonies  in  1884~'85 
was  about  $8,000,000,  and  the  expenditure  $8,- 
100,000.  The  possessions  of  Portugal  were  in- 
creased by  the  territories  conceded  to  her  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Congo  (see  Congo  Fbrs 
State),  and  by  other  points  on  the  western 
coast  recently  reoccupied.  Although  slavery 
was  abolished  by  the  Cortes  in  1878,  a  dis- 
guised species  of  slavery  exists  in  the  African 
colonies.  The  slaves  are  bought  on  the  Guin- 
ea coast  and  taken  to  the  Portuguese  planta- 
tions, ostensibly  under  voluntary  contracts; 
but  the  contract  is  an  empty  form.  They 
receive  no  pay,  and  are  kept  in  perpetual 
slavery. 

The  Postal  CengrMb — A  Congress  of  the  Uni- 
versal Postal  Union  was  held  in  Lisbon  in 
March.  The  Congress  resolved  to  maintain 
the  provisions  of  the  Paris  Convention,  and  to 
admit  reply  post-cards  to  the  benefits  of  the 
convention.  A  suggestion  of  the  French  post- 
master-general, to  establish  an  international 
service  of  postal  savings-banks,  was  warmly 
approved  by  many  of  the  delegates.  Interna- 
taonal  arrangements  are  already  in  operation 
between  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland.  The 
Congress  resolved  in  favor  of  calling  a  special 
conference  on  the  subject  as  soon  as  the  bu- 
reau in  Bern  can  elaborate  the  scheme.  The 
next  Congress  will  be  held  in  Vienna  in 
1890. 

POOTALBOPTE,  AMEUCAH.    See  page  61. 

PKiSBYTEIUANS.  L  Pnsbyterlaa  Chirdi  ta  the 
Uilted  Statis  of  iMertau— The  following  is  the 
comparative  summary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  for 
1884-^85,  as  presented  by  the  stated  clerk  of 
the  Ceneral  Assembly : 
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Synods  

Presbyteries 

Oaodlaates 

LlceDtlates 

Ministers 

LiceDsnres 

OrdlnatioDS 

Installations 

Pastoral  dlssolations 

Ministers  received 

Ministers  dismissed. 

Ministers  deceased 

Elders 

Deacons .... 

Churches 

organized 

dissolved 

rk>ceived 

dismlss«Nd 

Added  on  examination . . . 

certificate 

Conamunicants 

Buptisms,  adults 

infants 

Bonday-school  meoibera. 

CONTBIBUTtOHS  : 

Home  missions 

Foreign  missions 

Education 

Publication 

Ohnrch  erection 

Belief  ftmd 

Freedmen 

Bnstentation 

Aid  for  colleges 

General  Assembly 

Congregational 

Miscellaneoua 


1884. 


Total 


S4 
190 
788 
2T5 

26 

150 

402 

295 

65 

29 

»8 

19,9«3 

6,2(^7 

5,978 

168 

68 

8 

1 

84,988 

26,801 

615,942 

11,942 

19,488 

687,269 


$620,028 

550,220 

118,956 

8^907 

198,047 

80,288 

86,452 

21,845 

76,415 

51,087 

7,855,791 

976,420 


$10,169,401 


1880. 


25 

196 

889 

822 

5,574 

161 

180 

420 

826 

bl 

19 

104 

90.279 

6,472 


177 
68 

8 

1 

42,972 

27,516 

648,785 

1^191 

21,012 

719,728 


$682,906 

518,688 

11^878 

84,218 

150,050 

88,924 

97,629 

21,410 

85,471 

5^200 

7,541,017 

922,S55 


$10,298,186 


As  reported  to  the  General  Assembly  in  May, 
the  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief 
for  the  year  had  been  $108,745,  of  which  $82,- 
664  had  been  from  oontribotions,  and  $16,199 
from  the  permanent  fnod,  and  $5,682  were 
represented  by  boxes  of  clothing.  The  board 
had  given  aid  to  204  ministers,  279  widows, 
and  28  families,  and  had  the  care  of  a  Ministers' 
Home  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

The  Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges  had  received 
$40,049,  and  had  aided  21  institations. 

The  Board  of  Education  returned  its  receipts 
at  $72,788,  or  $4,500  more  than  the  receipts 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  increase  of  candi- 
dates needing  help  had,  however,  been  so  great 
that  a  slight  reduction  of  the  allowances  to 
each  had  been  made  necessary.  The  board 
had  under  its  care  619  young  men,  of  whom 
104  were  colored  students. 

The  Board  of  Church  Extension  had  received 
$120,696,  and  had  appropriated  $108,042  in 
aid  of  240  churches  building  houses  of  wor- 
ship. 

The  Board  of  Home  Missions  reported  to  the 
General  Assembly  that  its  total  receipts  for  the 
year  had  been  $498,890,  or  $28,000  more  than 
had  been  received  durinflc  the  previous  year. 
The  board  was,  nevertheless,  in  debt  to  the 
amount  of  $1 10,000.  Of  the  amount  received, 
$124,528  had  been  contributed  through  the 
Woman^s  Board  of  Home  Missions.  The  board 
supported  wholly,  or  in  part,  1,485  ministers 
and  175  teachers;  had  under  its  care  congre- 
gations representing  an  aggregate  of  150,000 


persons;  2,118  Sunday  schools, having  1S5,000 
members ;  church  edifices  valued  at  $4, 884,940, 
and  parsonages  valued  at  $412,824.  One  him- 
dred  and  ninety-five  new  churches  and  'i'^'i 
Sunday  schools  had  been  organized,  aod  15,^18 
members  had  been  added  to  the  churches. 

The  Board  of  Missions  to  Freedmen  had  re- 
ceived $116,220,  $17,254  of  which  had  kto 
given  by  the  colored  churches.  It  bad  under 
its  care  198  churches,  with  11,872  comniimi- 
cants,  and  194  Sunday  schools^  with  18,349 
pupils. 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions had  been  $757,685.  It  employed  446 
ordained  ministers  and  1,114  lay  missionarieN 
and  returned  21,078  communicants  in  its  mis- 
sion churches.  The  missions  are :  Among  tbe 
Indian  tribes  in  the  United  States  (Sene^-a^ 
Chippewas,  Omahas,  Dakotas,  Creeks,  Semi- 
Doles,  Nez-Perces,  Winnebagoes,  lowas  &Ld 
Sacs^  ChoctawB,  and  Sacs  and  Foxes);  in 
Mexico,  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  Brazil 
and  Chili ;  Africa ;  India ;  Laos ;  China ;  Japan ; 
Corea;  Persia;  and  Syria. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  me: 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  May  21.  The  Bev.  Elijuh 
R.  Craven,  D.  D.,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  was  cbosm 
moderator.  The  topic  of  discussion  vLi<b 
awakened  most  interest  was  that  of  the  valid- 
ity of  Boman  Catholic  baptism,  which  can:c 
up  for  direct  decision  in  a  case  of  appeal  w 
the  Assembly,  and  was  also  brought  before  it 
in  resolutions  seeking  a  formal  deliverance  en 
the  subject.  The  case  brought  upon  appeal  v:i\? 
One  in  which  a  person  who  had  been  bapmt-d 
in  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  applying  for 
membership  in  a  church  of  the  Synod  of  Xc  v 
York,  was  required  to  be  rebaptized  before 
being  admitted  to  the  ordinance  of  the  LorJ'<- 
Supper.  A  member  of  the  session  complaiiK-1 
to  the  Presbytery,  but  that  body  failed  to  tn- 
tertain  the  complaint.  It  was  next  carried  to 
the  Synod,  which  also  declined  to  entertain  ii, 
and  was  then  brought  before  the  Greneral  As- 
sembly. This  body  decided  thet  its  fonii<T 
deliverances  left  the  matter  of  the  admii'si-D 
of  Roman  Catholics  with  the  synods  seTcraliy, 
and  decided  not  to  entertain  the  appeal.  Tl.^ 
same  subject  was  brought  up  in  a  resolutive 
offered  by  Judge  C.  D.  Drake,  affirming  it  to 
be  the  deliberate  and  decided  jiidgment  of  tbt 
Assembly  *^that  the  Roman  Catholic  Clinrcb 
has  essentially  apostatized  from  the  religion  if 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  therefore  can  n'*t 
be  recognized  as  a  Christian  church ;  and  ^- 
we  do  not  recognize  it  as  a  portion  of  the  vi-'i- 
ble  Church  of  Christ,  we  can  not  consistenil5 
view  its  priesthood  as  other  than  a  usurpfitirn 
of  the  sacred  functions  of  the  ministry,  it?  or- 
dinances as  unsoriptural,  and  its  baptiMn  as 
totally  invalid." 

Another  resolution  was  offered  bv  the  Kev 
Dr.  Philip  Schaff,  declaring  "  thai  it  is  il  v 
deliberate  and  decided  judgment  of  this  As- 
sembly, in  full  accord  with  the  Reformed  ct-n- 
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fessions  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  all  the 
Reformers  and  WestminBter  divines,  that  the 
Koraan  Catholic  Church,  though  corrupt,  and 
teaching  many  unsoriptural  errors,  yet  retain- 
ing the  Doly  Scriptures  and  ancient  creeds, 
with  all  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity, 
is  still  a  hranch  of  the  visible  Church  of  Christ, 
and  therefore  that  the  sacrament  of  baptism 
administered  by  her,  in  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and 
with  the  intention  to  baptize,  is  true  and  valid 
Christian  baptism,  which  can  not  and  ought 
not  to  be  repeated.'' 

A  third  resolution  was  oflFered  by  the  Rev. 
Alfred  Yeomans,  D.  D.,  to  the  effect  **that  it 
i:«  the  decision  of  the  Q«neral  Assembly  that 
it.^  last  deliverances  on  the  subject  of  Romish 
baptism,  leaving  the  question  of  rebaptisin  to 
the  discretioD  of  the  session  in  which  tne  ques- 
tion may  arise,  does  recognize  the  validity  of 
such  baptism;  and,  while  it  does  not  erjoin 
upon  the  session  the  admission  of  Roman 
Oatholios  into  their  communion  without  re- 
baptizing,  this  Assembly  reaffirms  the  decision 
of  1875  as  its  deliverance  at  this  time/' 

After  discussion  of  these  resolutions,  the 
whole  subject  was  laid  on  the  table.  A  plan 
for  the  reduction  of  representation  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  was  approved,  under  the  opera- 
tion of  which  the  body  will  at  first  be  consti- 
tuted of  less  than  450  members. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  appointment  by 
the  synods  and  by  the  General  AMembly  of  Ju- 
dicial commissions,  whose  decisions  shall  be 
final  except  upon  matters  involving  questions 
of  law  or  doctrine.  It  was  resolved  that  when 
any  cbnroh  shall  decide  to  elect  ruling  elders 
for  a  limited  time,  in  accordance  with  the  ac- 
tion of  previous  G^eneral  Assemblies,  the  same 
regulation,  as  to  mode  of  election  and  term 
of  service,  may  apply  to  deacons  also.  The 
section  of  the  new  Book  of  Discipline  which 
provides  that  a  church  may  erase  from  its  roll 
the  name  of  a  member  not  chargeable  with  im- 
moral conduct,  who  requests  that  that  be  done 
on  the  ground  that  his  views  have  so  changed 
til  at  hia  conscience  will  not  allow  him  to  par- 
trike  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  a  proposition  to 
omit  which  had  been  before  the  presbyteries, 
wiis  retained.  The  Philadelphia  Presbytery  of 
the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  was  re- 
ceived into  connection  with  the  Assembly,  with 
the  understanding  that  it  may  retain  all  of  its 
distinctive  doctrines.  A  new  synod  was  cre- 
ated, to  be  called  the  Synod  of  Northern  Da- 
kotii.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  arrange 
for  the  celebration  of  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  formation  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. This  anniversary  will  occur  in  the 
year  1888. 

II*  PrMtytwIai  dmrtli  ta  Ihe  ItetM  fltatos.— 
The  following  is  the  comparative  summary  of 
the  statistics  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  for  1884  and  1885,  as  pub- 
lished in  connection  with  the  "Journal^  of 
the  General  Assembly  for  1885 : 
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66 
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88 

81 
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81 
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96 
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6 
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4 
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76 
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20 
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8 
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6 

Number  of  raling  elders 

Number  of  deacona 
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Added  on  examination 

certificate 

9,961 
4,984 

Total  oommonloaDta. 

Adults  baptised 

186.201 
2,996 

Infants  bq>tized 

4,767 

Baptised  non<communlaait«. . 
Teachers  in  Sunday  schools. . 
Pupils  in  Sunday  schools .... 

COKTBIBUTIOMS: 

PuRtentation 

81,086 

10303 
86,847 

$47,467 

Kyongelistlc 

87,490 

InraUd  ftmd 

11,828 

Foml^  missioos..      x     ^.^x 

60,462 

Education 

83,495 

PubHoitlon 

8.872 

Tuscaloosa  Inatitnta 

8,070 

Presbyterial 

18,258 

Pastors^  salaries 

668,626 

610,008 
64,202 

Conflreffational 

Miiu^Ilaneons.. 

Total 

$1,808,629 

$1,847J68 

As  reported  to  the  General  Assembly  in  May, 
the  total  receipts  for  the  year  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Home  Missions  were  ^7,699.  The 
committee  bad  aided  in  the  support  of  185 
ministers  who  were  serving  not  less  than  500 
churches,  and  in  the  erection  of  18  church- 
building;  had  supported  67  evanfsrelists,  and 
had  aided  24  superannuated  or  inyalid  minis- 
ter, 79  widows,  and  the  children  of  5  deceased 
ministers. 

The  Committee  of  Education  bad  received 
$17,850,  and  had  aided  160  candidates  for  the 
ministry.  The  sum  of  $5,572  had  been  re- 
cMved  in  aid  of  the  training  of  ministers  at 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  where  28  colored  students 
had  been  assisted. 

The  Committee  of  Publication  returned  an 
excess  of  assets  over  liabilities  of  $47,481.  The 
income  of  the  Publishing  House  had  met  all  ex- 
penses. The  whole  amount  of  sales  of  books 
had  been  $21,184,  and  the  amount  of  gifts  of 
books,  etc.,  $2,985. 

The  invested  funds  of  the  two  theological 
seminaries — Union  Seminary,  Virginia,  and 
Columbia  Seminary,  South  Carolina — amount- 
ed to  $464,295,  and  brought  income  sufficient 
to  afiford  a  moderate  support  to  the  four  pro- 
fessors in  either  institution. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Committee  of  For- 
eign Missions  had  been  $74,516,  of  which  $1,968 
had  been  contributed  by  the  native  churches. 
The  committee  returned  in  its  missions — in  the 
Indian  Territory,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Itidy,  Greece, 
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aud  China — 7  stations,  75  ont-stations,  57  mis-  of  members  of  the  Church  with  the  Grand 

sionaries,  82  of  whom  are  women,  48  native  Army  of  the  Republic,  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

helpers,  1,402  communicants,  526  pupils  in  Sun-  The  subject  of  the  use  of  instrumental  niu>ic 

day  schools,  and  678  in  day  schools.    Another  in  worship  again  received  attention,  the  partj 

station  was  soon  to  be  opened  in  Japan.  in  the  Church  who  are  opposed  to  it  stili  seek- 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  ing  a  reversal  of  the  action  of  a  former  As5*m- 
Ohurch  in  the  United  States  met  in  Hoaston,  bly  relaxing  the  prohibition  which  formerly 
Texas,  May  21.  The  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Raymond,  existed  against  it  The  report  of  the  commit- 
of  Marion,  Ala.,  was  chosen  moderator.  It  tee  to  which  the  subject  was  referred,  reconi- 
was  agreed  to  celebrate  in  1886,  when  the  As-  mending  that  the  matter  be  lelt  to  the  seTend 
sembly  will  meet  in  Augusta,  6a.,  where  the  congregations,  and  opposing  a  prohibition  of 
organization  took  place,  the  quarter-centennial  the  use  of  instruments,  was  adopted  by  a  verj 
anniversary  of  the  separation  and  organization  large  minority.  An  adverse  report  was  made 
of  this  Church.  The  Rev.  B.  M.  Palmer,  D.  D.,  on  the  subject  of  the  organization  of  a  "Woman's 
moderator,  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Waddell.  D.  D.,  stated  Missionary  Board.  The  action  of  the  Board 
clerk,  and  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  perma-  of  Education  in  refusing  to  aid  students  vbo 
nent  clerk  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1861,  use  tobacco  was  approved.  Further  action  ^a^ 
being  still  living,  were  invited  to  deliver  suit-  taken  toward  union  with  the  Associate  lie- 
able  commemorative  addresses.  Concerning  formed  Synod  of  the  South, 
the  question  of  striking  out  from  the  Confes-  I¥.  leHnMd  Plfskyteriai  Chnfh  t  SjrMi*— The 
sion  of  Faith  the  clause  averse  to  marriage  with  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the 
a  deceased  wife's  sister,  which  had  been  referred  Synod  of  lie  Reformed  Presbyterian  Chnrch : 
to  the  presbyteries,  the  majority  of  the  pres-  Number  of  presbyteries,  11 ;  of  ministers,  111; 
byteries  which  had  reported  their  answers  had  of  congregations,  121 ;  of  elders,  608;  of  dc*- 
replied  in  favor  of  striking  out;  but  as  not  all  cons,  816;  of  communicants,  10,745;  of  at- 
the  presbyteries  had  responded,  the  decision  in  tendants  on  Sunday  schools,  10,290;  of  bap- 
the  case  was  postponed  to  another  year.  The  tisms  during  the  year,  480.  Amount  of  con- 
Executive  Committee  of  Home  Missions  was  tributions:  For  foreign  missions,  $11,439;  for 
empowered  to  secure  suitable  white  ministers  home  missions,  $2,142 ;  for  the  Southern  mis- 
to  work  as  evangelists  among  the  colored  peo-  sion^  $8,489 ;  for  the  Chinese  mission,  $1,626; 
pie,  and  to  aid  the  colored  people  to  organ-  for  the  Theological  Seminary,  $4,109;  foredo- 
ize  a  Presbyterian  Church  among  themselves,  cation,  $8,481 ;  for  sustentation,  $2,356 ;  tor 
The  committee  was  also  authorized  to  make  church  erection,  $20,786 ;  for  pa^tors^  salaries, 
loans,  payable  in  five  years,  without  interest,  to  $80,478 ;  for  "  National  Refonn  "  (insertion  of 
weak  churches  to  aid  them  in  building  houses  an  explicit  recognition  of  God  and  the  Lord 
of  worship.  Foreign  evangelists  were  given  Jesus  Christ  into  the  Constitution  ot  the  Unittd 
power  to  ordain  native  pastors  or  evangelists.  States),  $4,840 ;  miscellaneous  contributions, 
under  certain  restrictions,  until  such  time  as  $54,842;  total,  $188,988. 
native  presbyteries  may  be  formed.  The  pres-  The  Freedmen's  School,  at  Selma,  Ala.,  re- 
byteries  were  asked  for  advice  respecting  mak-  turned  7  teachers  and  an  enrollment  of  406 
ing  provision  to  enable  ruling  elders  to  act  as  pupils. 

moderators  of  church  courts.  A  resolution  The  foreign  mission  at  Latakieb,  Syria,  re- 
was  adopted  condemning  the  growing  dese-  turned  7  missionaries,  81  native  teachers  and  ^ 
cration  of  the  Sabbath,  and  having  special  ref-  other  agents,  148  communicants,  11  baptisms 
erence  to  the  opening  of  the  New  Orleans  £z-  during  the  year,  and  20  schools,  with  619  popilx 
hibition  on  Sunday.  The  Synod  met  at  Morning  Sun,  Iowa,  Unj 

in.  Vnlted  PicstytirlaM  Chvdl  fai  Hcrfli  Inoica.  27.    The  Rev.  D.  MoEee,  of  Kansas,  was  chosen 

— ^This  Church  includes,  according  to  the  sta-  moderator. 

ttstical  reports  made  to  the  General  Assembly  T.  RrfwMd  PnAyterin  Ciuth  t  GcMnI  BjwtL 

of  1885,  519  pastors  and  stated  supplies,  868  — The  presbyterial  statistics  of  this  body  »Tt 

congregations,  and  88,871  members.  The  con-  incomplete.    The  number  of  commnnicants  an- 

tributions  of  the  year  for  all  objects  amounted  der  the  care  of  the  Synod,  six  presbyteries  is 

to  $955,248,  of  which  $71,666  were  for  foreign  estimated  at  about  6,800.    The  pupils  in  the 

missions.    The  average  salary  of  pastors  was  Sunday  schools  are  in  the  proportion  of  aboct 

returned  at  $925.  three  to  five.    The  salaries  of  pastors  range 

The  twenty-seventh  General  Assembly  of  the  from  $700  to  $2,500. 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  North  America  The  endowment  fund  of  the  Theologri'  iJ 
met  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  May  27.  The  Rev.  Seminary  amounts  to  $84,787 ;  its  receipts  f«r 
William  Johnson,  D.  D.,  of  College  Springs,  the  year  were  returned  at  $2,866.  The  income 
Iowa,  was  chosen  moderator.  The  Commis-  of  the  Church  extension  fund  was  $2,745. 
sion  of  the  Quarter-Centennial  Memorial  re-  The  contributions  of  the  Church  for  fortip 
ported  that  514  out  of  1,839  churches  had  re-  missions  were  returned  as  $4,118.  The  mi^- 
sponded  to  its  circular,  and  that  the  sum  of  sion  is  at  Roorkee  and  viciDity,  in  the  Norib- 
$766,444  had  been  subscribed  to  the  fund.  A  west  Provinces  of  India,  and  employs  1  mis- 
report  of  a  committee  to  whom  the  subject  sionary  with  1  assistant,  6  catechists,  and  3 
had  been  referred,  disapproving  all  connection  licentiates. 
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The  Sjnod^  of  both  bodies  of  the  Reformed  although  it  was  only  ten  years  since  the  four 
Presbyterian  Church  considered  the  report  of  Presbyterian  churches  in  Canada  had  been 
a  committee  on  a  conference  of  the  psaim-  united,  they  were  now  at  heart  thoroughly 
tfluging  churches,  which  was  held  in  Pitts-  one.  The  m ost  important  subject  of  discussion 
ourg,  Pa.,  Sept  25,  1884,  at  which  the  Asso-  was  that  of  the  consolidation  of  the  colleges, 
ciate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  South,  the  United  on  which  the  report  of  the  committee  adduced 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  Reformed  Pres-  reasons  for  desiring  consolidation,  but  ques- 
byterian  Synods  were  represented.  At  this  tioned  its  practicability.  Action  on  the  sub- 
conference,  the  duty  of  maiutaining  the  West-  ject  was  deferred  for  another  year.  The  re- 
minster  Confession  and  adherence  to  exclusive  port  on  French  evangelization  showed  that 
psalm-singing  were  insisted  upon.  While  or-  nearly  a  hundred  French  Protestant  congrega- 
ganic  union  did  not  at  present  appear  practi-  tions  had  been  formed  within  fifty  years,  and 
cable  to  it,  the  representatives  of  the  various  the  number  of  congregations  in  Montreal  had 
churches  were  recommended  to  lay  before  increased  from  one,  in  1874,  to  eight,  to  which 
their  own  bodies  the  question  of  co-operation,  nearly  four  hundred  families  were  attached, 
for  them  to  devise  what,  if  any,  plan  can  be  The  number  of  communicants  exceeded  a  thon- 
inaugurated  for  that  end.  The  Conference,  by  sand.  Nearly  as  many  communicants  had  been 
resolution,  recommended  to  the  respective  received  during  the  past  year  as  the  entire 
churches  represented  in  it,  ^*  that  their  repre-  number  on  the  roll  of  these  churches  in  1875. 
sentation  and  co-operation  in  the  future  meet-  The  ^^  Scott  Act,"  in  reference  to  the  sale  of 
ings  of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance  be  oendi-  intoxicating  liquors,  was  approved.  The  ques- 
tioned on  the  exclusive  use  of  the  divinely  tion  respecting  marriage  witn  a  deceased  wife^s 
inspired  and  authorized  hymnology  contained  sister  was  discussed  and  deferred  to  another 
in  the  Book  of  Psalms."  The  report,  and  the  year.  A  committee  was  appointed  for  the 
action  of  the  Conference,  were  approved  by  unification  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  branches 
both  Synods.  of  the  Church,  which  now  work,  in  the  ad- 

?!•  CufeNtad  Pnskyterin  Ohntib — ^The  fifty-  ministration  of  their  benevolent  funds,  through 

fifth  General   Assembly  of  the  Cumberland  distinct  boards. 

Presbyterian  Church  met  in  Bentonville,  Ark.,  Till*  Clitnfa  af  toflnd* — ^The  number  of  mem- 
May  21.  The  Rev.  G.  T.  Stainbook,  D.  D.,  of  bersin  communion  with  the  Established  Church 
Tennessee,  was  chosen  moderator.  A  com-  of  Scotland  was  reported  to  the  General  As- 
mittee  was  appointed  on  the  subject  of  organic  sembly  in  May  as  555,622,  showing  an  increase 
union  with  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  of  11,658  over  the  number  reported  for  1888. 
which  had  appointed  a  like  committee.  The  The  number  admitted  to  the  Church  by  bap- 
report  of  the  delegates  to  the  meeting  of  the  tism  was  89,611,  or  2,010  more  than  in  1883. 
Council  of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance  in  Bel-  Reports  were  received  from  2,008  Sunday 
fast,  Ireland,  was  received  with  approval,  and  schools,  having  18,690  teachers  and  200,056 
a  correct  record  was  made  of  the  action  of  the  pupils,  with  40,711  in  attendance  in  ad- 
AUianoe  in  admitting  the  Cumberland  Presby-  vanced  classes,  making  in  all  240,767  persons 
terian  Church.  The  resolution  adopted  on  this  receiving  instruction. 

subject  declares  that  *'*'  this  new  evidence  of  a  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 

growing  catholicity  among  the  members  of  the  Scotland  met  in  Edinburgh  on  May  21.    The 

great  Presbyterian  family  is  hailed  with  pleas-  Rev.  Prof.    Mitchell,  of    St.    Andrews,  was 

ure  by  this  General  Assembly  representing  the  chosen  moderator.    The  report  of  the  Com- 

Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,"  and  that  mittee  on  Christian  Life  and  Work  stated  that, 

they,  ''  as  a  denomination  of  Christians,  con-  estimating  the  population  of  the  751  parishes 

tiuue  to  fraternize  cordially  with  the  liberal  from  which  it  haa  received  returns  at  1,547,- 

and  progressive  churches  composing  the  Alii-  968.  the  number  of  adults  not  in  connection 

ance,  endeavoring,  in  the  true  spirit  of  unity  with  any  Christian  church  was  93,624,  or  6 

with  them,  to  promote  the  gospers  advance-  per  cent.    The  income  of  the  Committee  for 

ment  throughout  the  world."    The  subject  of  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews  had  been  £4,178, 

constitnting  a  Bureau  of  Information  to  aid  and  the  expenditure  £5,480.    The  ten  schools 

vacant  congregations  in  securing  supplies  was  under  the  charge  of  the  Committee,  chiefly  in 

referred  to  the  next  General  Assembly.    A  eastern  Europe  and  the  Turkish  Empire,  had 

delegate  was  received  from  the  Cumberland  been  attended  by  1,988  pupils,  981  of  whom 

Presbyterian  Church,  colored,  with  which  the  were  Jews.    Evidences  were  observed  in  Po- 

aVssembly  expressed  its  sympathy.    The  As-  land,  Germany,  and  Russia,  of  a  movement 

sembly  already  has  a  standing  committee  to  among  the  Jews  in  favor  of  Christianity.    The 

assist  this  body  in  securing  money  for  its  theo-  committee  stated  that  one  or  perhaps  two  of 

logical  school  in  Bowling  Green,  Ky.  its  schools  would  have  to  be  given  up  unless 

TIL  Picskyterlaa  Church  In  Cauda.— The  Gen-  its  funds  could  be  increased.    The  Assembly 

eral  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  directed  the  committee  to  arrange  for  deputa- 

Canada  met  in  Montreal,  June  10 ;  Principal  tions  to  visit  all  parts  of  the  Church  in  the 

Alexander  McKnight,  D.  D.,  of  the  Presby-  endeavor  to  awaxen  greater  interest  in  its 

terian  College,  Halifax,  was  chosen  moderator,  work.    The  Committee  on  Education  returned 

In  his  addrdss  the  moderator  remarked  that,  the  income  of  its  various  funds  at  £23,778, 
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and  the  ezpenditare  at  £25,087.  The  Com-  raised  duriDg  the  jear  for  the  variouB  objects 
mittee  on  Home  Missiona  reported  that  its  of  the  Ghnrdi  was  £626,028.  The  number  <.f 
receipts  for  the  year  had  heen  £8,646 ;  that  roemhers  was  npward  of  824,000,  showin*^  an 
it  had  aided  60  mission  stations,  having  1,980  increase  of  more  than  2,000.  The  SudiIst 
oommunioants,  with  £1,520 ;  74  mission  schools  retomed  18,109  teachers  and  i^^l.c'rl 
churches,  having  10,246  communicants,  with  pupils.  The  Home  Mission  Committee  re- 
£8,265 ;  and  had  provided  for  the  addition  of  turned  as  aided  hy  it,  80  ordinary  statioosw  is 
21  places  of  worship  with  7,213  sittings.  The  which  there  had  heen  a  gain  of  268  communi- 
Oommittee  on  Christian  Liberality  reported  cants,  2  territorial  misdon-stations;  84  cLurch- 
that  the  total  contributions  of  the  Church.  in«  extension  charges,  with  an  aggregate  tncrokr- 
cluding  payments  for  seat-rents,  amounted  to  ship  of  4,448;  19  territorid  church-exterjsii-i: 
£498,863.  The  Foreign  Mission  Committee  re-  charges,  with  7.859  communicants,  and  86  coc- 
ported  that  its  receipts  for  1884  had  been :  gregational  missions.  The  amount  of  the  i-u?- 
from  collections  and  contributions,  £10,154;  tentation  fund  was  returned  at  £171,858:  it 
from  legacies,  £817;  special  for  the  proposed  provided  to  the  ministers  who  were  entitle] 
Universities  Mission  to  the  Aborigines,  £1,866 ;  to  enjoy  its  benefits  a  "  common  allowaLt  e " 
in  all,  £12,837,  besides  the  contributions  from  of  £160,  with  a  "higher  surplus ''of  £17.  Ire 
abroad,  which  were  £912  less  than  in  1888.  amount  of  the  widows'  and  orphans'  funi 
Good  progress  was  reported  in  the  Darjeeling  was  £800,451.  The  Continental  Commiiiee 
mission,  India,  and  in  China  through  the  dis-  returned  as  under  its  care  during  the  year.  9 
pensary  work;  but  in  East  Africa  the  year  ** sanctioned  charges"  in  Italy,  SwitzerU. 
*^mu8t  be  marked  as  perhaps  the  most  agitated  France,  and  Portugal ;  and  11  stations,  2  'f 
and  troubled  through  which  the  mission  has  which,  at  Geneva  and  Vienna,  were  new.  He 
passed."  Reports  were  also  made  concerning  Committee  of  Missions  to  the  Jews  made  rr* 
the  Continental  cbaplainoies,  by  the  Colonid  port  of  operations  at  6  stations,  in  Amsterdani. 
Committee,  of  the  condition  of  churches  in  Breslau,  Constantinople,  Prague,  Pesth,  aiA 
British  colonies  beyond  Europe,  and  by  the  Palestine  (Tiberias).  The  total  revenue  of  ti  c 
Committee  on  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  all  Foreign  Mission  Committee  for  the  year  b&! 
having  to  deal  with  missionary  work  in  some  been  £64,648.  Adding  to  this  the  soms  cvn- 
form.  The  Assembly  was  informed  that  a  ma-  tributed  for  the  Continental  and  colonial  v  ork 
jority  of  the  presbyteries  had  approved  of  the  and  for  the  missions  to  the  Jews,  the  entirr 
change  in  the  act  for  the  admission  of  min-  missionaryincomeof  the  Church  was  £10^7,240. 
isters  from  other  churches  proposed  by  the  The  Foreign  Mission  Committee  reported  ct.>Q- 
previous  General  Assembly.  The  law  of  the  ceming  the  missions  in  India,  Africa,  the  Nev 
Church  therefore  now  requires  that  applicants  Hebrides,  and  Syria,  that  489  adidt  conYtrt? 
asking  to  be  thus  received  shall  satisfy  the  had  been  added  to  the  Church,  and  475  cMl* 
standing  committee  that  they  have  passed  dren  baptized  during  the  year.  Fifty-tlirct 
through  a  course  of  literature,  philosophy,  ordained  missionaries  (including  14  natives),  S 
and  divinity,  equal  in  extent  to  that  pre-  medical  missionaries  (4  natives),  89  missionarr 
scribed  for  licentiates — ^the  change  consisting  catechists,  129  native  catechiste,  and  other  la- 
in the  substitution  of  **and''  for  ^^or."  An-  borers,  to  the  total  number  of  544  Christ  Lid 
other  overture  was  ordered  sent  down,  pro-  agents,  had  been  employed.  The  6 cdlege^  aiil 
viding  for  the  appointment  to  parishes  of  250  scnools  were  attended  by  16,288  pnpib  and 
ordained  ministers  from  other- Presbyterian  students.  On  the  question  of  disestablishment, 
churches  under  similar  conditions  to  those  the  Assembly  declared  that,  adhmxkg  to  il^ 
which  are  imposed  for  the  appointment  of  or*  declarations  of  recent  assemblies,  it  affinot  J 
dained  ministers  of  this  Church  not  holding  a  ^'Uiat  disestablishment  and  dtsendowmest  to 
parochial  charge.  The  Assembly  repeated  its  Scodand  are  not  only  demanded  by  the  princi- 
previous  declarations  on  the  subject  of  intern-*  pies  of  the  protest  of  1848,  but  they  are  nr- 
perance,  and  urged*  ministers  freouenlly  to  gently  called  for  in  the  interests  of  justice  and 
warn  their  parishes  against  its  evils,  "  espe-  of  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  country ;  &!><) 
cially  at  those  seasons  when  special  tempta-  that,  if  carried  out  in  a  fair  and  considerste 
tions  exist,^'  and  to  preach  on  the  subject  on  manner,  the  change  will  inflict  no  injure  od 
Sunday,  the  20th  of  December,  with  special  any  religious  interest,  and  ia  fitted  to  open  tic 
prayer,  " in  view  of  the  social  customs  of  the  prospect  of  a  far  happier  eoclesiihstical coni* 
New  -  Tear  season."  A  committee  was  ap-  tion  in  Scotland.  Further,  inasmuch  as  the  <](- 
pointed  to  consider  what  measures  could  be  cision  of  this  question  lies  with  those  who  ar^ 
adopted  to  promote  the  spiritual  interests  of  intrusted  with  political  power  and  respop^i'  >1; 
the  great  number  of  the  population  who  neg-  ity,  the  Assembly  leave  the  question,  with  ali 
lect  all  religious  ordinances.  confidence,  in  the  hands  of  their  people.  T^^ 
1X«  Free  Chuth  of  SeatliDd. — ^The  General  As-  Assembly  remit  to  the  committee  to  prepsrf  a 
sembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  met  statement  of  the  position  of  the  Church  on  tbis 
in  Edinburgh,  May  21.  The  Rev.  Dr.  David  question,  as  set  forth  in  the  findings  of  the 
Brown,  Principal  of  the  Free  Church  College,  General  Assembly,  and  to  circulate  the  same  as 
Aberdeen,  was  chosen  moderator.  The  Fi-  they  may  see  fiti"  The  Assembly  was  0Te^ 
nance  Committee  reported  that  the  whole  sum  tured  to  recall  the  declaration  of  the  previocr 
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vear  on  the  sabject  of  instrnmental  mnsio  in  XIIL  Wetob  CalrlaMIe  McthtttstSt — The  follow- 
worship,  and  to  adhere  to  what  had  been  the  ine  is  a  snmmary  of  the  statistical  reports  of 
^'Soriptnral  practice  of  the  Church  for  three  this  body:  Nam  ber  of  ministers,  612,  of  whom 
Iiundred  years  "  ;  bat  it  decided  that  it  saw  no  854  are  pastors  of  particalar  churcbes ;  of  eld- 
cause  to  reopen  the  question.  The  review  of  ers,  4,483 ;  of  chapels  and  mission  -  rooms, 
the  progress  of  the  temperance  reform  within  1,888 ;  of  communicants,  128,874,  showing  an 
the  Chorch  showed  that  more  than  660  of  the  increase  of  8,669  from  the  previoas  year,  and 
ministers,  seven  eighths  of  the  divinity  students,  of  8,416  in  ten  years;  of  aaherents,  277,290; 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  Ohristian  work-  of  members  of  the  Sunday  schools,  185,892; 
ers,  were  abstainers.  The  Assembly  resolved  total  amount  of  contributions  for  the  year, 
to  petition  Parliament  in  favor  of  the  clause  in  £174,000,  which  included  £74,000  in  support 
tlie  new  police  bill  making  more  efficient  the  of  the  ministry,  £24,000  in  pew-rents,  £86,000 
penalties  against  Sunday  trading ;  also  in  favor  to  pay  chapel  debts,  £7,400  for  home  and  for- 
of  setting  apart  a  certain  Sunday  in  the  year  eign  missions,  and  £950  in  aid  of  English 
for  ministers  to  preach  sermons  of  warning  churches.  Twenty-one  new  chapels  had  been 
against  Sabbath  desecration.  opened  daring  the  year.  The  number  of  min- 
~\»  UbIM  PNskyteita  Chnch  ta  Huttliidi —  isters'  residences  in  the  connection  was  57. 
Tlio  statistical  reports  of  this  body  give  the  The  number  of  English  churches  was  178,  or 
narnber  of  members  of  the  Gtiurch  as  179,891,  nine  more  than  in  ^e  previous  year,  and  they 
and  .^how  an  increase  of  1,696  over  the  number  returned  9.698  members,  showing  an  increase 
returned  in  1884.  of  946  from  the  previous  year,  or  at  the  rate 

The  General  Synod  of  the  United  Presbyte-  of  lOper  cent.,  while  the  rate  of  increase  in 

rian  Church  in  Scotland  met  in  Edinburgh,  the  Welsh  churches  was  only  8  per  cent.    The 

May  4.    The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  L.  Aikman,  of  Glas-  number  of  congregations  in  which  the  services 

gow,  was  chosen  moderator.  have  been  changed  from  Welsh  to  English  is 

Um  Pkvsbytirtan  Chnrch  iB  MbmL — This  body  represented  to  be  steadily  increasing, 

includes  nearly  half  the  Protestant  population  Xl¥*  PrMkyteriu  Chmk  In  New  ZeiUukL — ^The 

of  Ireland,  and  consists  of  658  congregations,  Presb3rterian  Church  in  New  Zealand  is  organ- 

with  620  ministers,  2,076  elders,  7,196  deaoons,  ized  into  eight  presbyteries,  and  these  return 

and  101,452  communicants.    For  the  oversight  101  churches,  99  preaching-places,  with  a  total 

of  these,  it  has  87  presbyteries,  which  are  average  attendance  of  16,287  persons,  74  min* 

formed  into  five  synods,  and  a  supreme  body  isters  m  charge,  224  elders,  821  managers,  6,298 

of  control,  the  General  Assembly.    The  num-  communicants,  and  127  Sunday  schools.    The 

ber  of  Sunday-school  pupils  is  96,469.  collections  of  the  year  were :  for  the  benevolent 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  objects  of  the  Church,  $4,840 ;  for  oongrega- 
Chorch  in  Ireland  met  in  Belfast.  June  1.  The  tional  objects,  $112,570;  for  acquiring  and 
Rev.  James  Whigham,  of  Ballinasloe,  was  elect-  improving  church  property  and  paying  church 
ed  moderator.  A  large  number  of  memori-  debts,  $86,086 ;  for  miscellaneous  objects,  $8,- 
aI^  were  presented  oonoerning  the  use  of  in-  125 ;  collections  in  Sunday  schools,  for  mis- 
stnimental  muaio  in  worship,  forty-eight  out  sionary  and  other  purposes,  $8,546. 
of  eighty-two  of  them  being  in  favor  of  exdud-  PEB^IOKNT^S  H188AGBi  See  page  197. 
ing  instraments.  It  was  ascertained  that,  nn-  FUME,  SAMIJOi  nEIIJBI)&  an  American  jour* 
der  the  action  of  the  Assembly  in  1888  and  nalist,  born  in  Ballston,  N.  T.,  Nov.  4,  1812; 
1884,  a  number  of  organs  or  harmoniums  had  died  in  Manchester,  Vt,  July  18, 1886.  In  his 
been  introduced  into  the  churches,  but  that  it  infancy  his  parents  removed  to  Cambridge,  N. 
was  ooBtomary  to  stop  them  five  minutes  before  Y.,  where  he  spent  his  boyhood,  his  father  bo- 
th e  beginning  of  the  regular  service.  A  mo-  ing  PMtor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  known 
t ion  to  rescind  the  action  of  the  two  previous  as  **The  Old  White  Meeting-House.*'  He  be- 
Assemblles  permitting  a  qualified  use  of  instru-  gan  the  study  of  Latin  at  eight,  of  Greek  at 
menta  and  to  enforce  the  prohibition  against  nine,  of  Hebrew  at  ten ;  abd  in  two  years  was 
it,  led  to  BO  much  excitement  in  the  discussion  fitted  to  pass  the  entrance  examination  into 
as  to  provoke  the  temporary  withdrawal  of  the  college.  He  was  graduated  at  Williams  Col- 
mem  l>er8  of  the  Assembly  who  supported  the  lege  in  1829,  taught  school  for  a  while,  studied 
resolution.  The  seoeders  were  induced  to  re-  theology  at  Princeton,  and  in  1888  was  licensed 
turn,  and  it  was  agreed  to  let  the  motion  re-  to  preach.  His  first  sermon  was  delivered  in 
main  till  the  next  yearns  Assembly.  Beaford,  N.  T.,  where,  just  fifty  years  after^ 

UV  PrnkytnliBChirAtiE^ltaid* — The  Tenth  ward,  he  celebrated  the  semi-centennial  anni- 

Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England  versary  of  that  event.    In  1884  he  was  called 

met    in  London  in  May.     The  Rev.  Bobert  to  the  church  in  Ballston  Spa,  N.  T.    Not  be- 

Taylor  was  chosen  moderator.    A  statement  ing  very  rugged,  and  more  zealous  than  pru- 

re:^ardin^  the  growth  of  the  Church  showed  dent  in  his  work,  Mr.  Prime  broke  down  and 

that  while  in  1869  the  total  amount  of  the  had  to  give  up  preaching  for  a  while.  He  spent 

congregational  oontribntions  was  £80,000,  in  some  time  in  teaching  in   Newburg,  N.  Y., 

IH88  It  reached  £198,868.    More  than  half  of  but  in  1887  he  became  pastor  of  the  Presby- 

thi<i  ram  had  been  given  by  congregations  that  terian  Church  in  Matteawan,  N.  Y.,  where  he 

did  not  exist  in  1869.  remained  for  three  years,  and  where  he  was 
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married.  Bat  repeated  attacks  of  illness  made  New  York  Association  for  the  Advancement 
it  evident  that  he  was  not  eqaal  to  the  strain  of  Science  and  Art ;  Tnistee  of  Wells  CoUe^ie 
upon  his  energies  in  pnblio  speaking.  Early  for  Women ;  Trustee  of  Williams  College ;  aD<l 
in  1840  be  was  seized  with  an  onusaallj  severe  a  member  of  nameroos  other  religions,  benevo- 
attack,  and  with  much  reluctance  he  resigned  lent,  and  literary  organizations.  He  was  of  a 
his  charge.  He  applied  for  work  on  the  **New  genial,  happy  temperament,  always  gentle  and 
York  Observer,"  and,  as  his  skill  in  the  nse  of  courteous,  and  a  welcome  gnest  at  every  gath- 
the  pen  was  already  known,  his  application  met  ering  of  good  and  learned  men.  He  had  bees 
with  a  favorable  response.  The  paper  was  at  a  resident  of  New  York  city  for  many  years. 
the  time  under  the  charge  of  J.  E.  and  R.  0.  PKOTCE  EDWABD  HLAHIK  fievrntiti  Liep- 
Morse  and  A.  P.  Cummings.  The  activity  and  tenant-Governor,  Andrew  Archibald  Macdon- 
ability  of  Mr.  Prime  were  so  speedily  manifest  aid.  Executive  Council :  Premier  and  Attor- 
that  he  became  associate  editor  of  the  ^^  Ob-  ney-6eneral,  W.  W.  Sullivan ;  Provincial  Se^ 
server"  in  1840,  and  the  Messrs.  Morse  prac-  retary.  Treasurer,  and  Commissioner  of  Public 
tically  relinquished  their  duties  to  him.  His  Lands,  Donald  Ferguson ;  Commisnooer  of 
health  was  still  delicate,  yet  his  labors  were  Public  Works,  William  Campbell;  without  port- 
abundant  and  nnoeasing.  He  did  not  confine  folio,  Neil  MoLeod,  Samuel  Prowse,  J.  0.  Ar- 
himself  to  the  columns  of  the  '*  Observer " ;  senault,  John  Lefarges,  Stewart  Bums,  and 
his  pen  was  employed  in  writing  religious  A.  J.  Macdonald. 

books,  in  advocating  educational  and  benevo-  CMunDdcafleH. — The  greatest  drawback  tn 

lent  enterprises  in  the  secular  press,  and  also  Prince  Edward  Island  is  the  fact  that  it  is  an 

in  general  literary  work.    Ten  or  twelve  years  island,  and  the  greatest  grievance  of  the  pro?- 

of  incessant  toil  produced  its  natural  resnlts.  ince  is  the  failure  of  the  Dominion  GoverameDt 

In  1858,  an  almost  helpless  invalid,  he  sailed  to  carry  out  one  of  tlie  conditions  upon  wbich 

for  Europe  for  rest  and  recuperation.    His  Prince  Edward  Island  entersd  the  Canadi&Q 

brother,  Dr.  E.  G.  Prime,  occupied  his  place  Confederation,  viz.,  to  provide  continuous  coin- 

during  his  absence,  and  the  sea-voyage,  with  munication,  summer  and  winter,  with  Svw 

change  of  scene  and  respite  from  work,  pro-  Bmnswiok.    The  crossing  of  Northnmberl&it<i 

duced  the  desired  result.    After  a  year's  ab-  Strait  in  winter  is  an  unpleasant  and  frequentlj 

sence,  he  returned  with  renewed  vigor.    Tak-  perilous  undertaking.  Ptiblio  attention  thron^b- 

ing  warning  by  experience,  he  resolved  to  out  the  Dominion  was  called  to  the  subject  in 

diminish  somewhat  nis  toil,  and  was  able  to  January  by  the  sufferings  and  danger  incurred 

persuade  his  brother  to  remain  and  continue  by  Dr.  Mclntyre,  member  of  the  II case  of 

nis  helper.    This  gave  him  opportunity  to  de-  Commons,  and  a  large  party,  who  crossed  the 

vote  more  time  to  the  series  known  as  the  strait  in  an  ice-boat    in  the  E^vindal  Lep»- 

**  IrensQus  Letters,**  which  had  become  already  lature,  on  the  motion  of  the  Premier,  an  a^- 

an  attractive  feature  of  the  ^^  Observer's  "  oof-  dress  to  her  Majesty  was  unanimous] j  csrrieii 

nmns,  and  also  to  engage  in  other  congenial  representing  the  fsolure  of  the  Dominion  Gov 

work.    In  1858  Dr.  Prime  purchased  the  in-  emment  to  fulfill  its  contract,  and  praying  tit 

terest  of  S.  E.  Morse  in  the  '^  Observer,"  and  Imperial  Government  to  compd  Canada  to 

from  that  time  till  his  death  was  its  senior  cairy  out  its  agreement  and  to  compensate 

editor.    Besides  the  Journey  abroad  in  1853,  Prince  Edward  Island  for  non-fulfillment  lilih- 

he  made  an  extensive  European  tour  in  1866-  erto.    On  the  outbreak  of  the  Northwest  tv- 

'67,  and  again  in  1876-'77.    His  letters  during  hellion,  in  order  not  to  embarrass  tbeCanadi&D 

these  various  journeys  were  frequent  and  fhll.  GK>vernment  while  it  was    engaged  in  v^r. 

In  addition  to  his  regular  weekly  contributions  both  houses  of  the  Legislature  passed  an  ad- 

to  the  paper.  Dr.  Prime  published  about  forty  dress  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  reque^tinc 

volumes,  amoi^  which  are  '*  Travels  in  Eu-  that  the  addressto  the  Queen  be  not  forw&nicd 

rope  and  the  East,"  ^^  The  Alhambra  and  the  until  such  time  as  his  Honor's  advisers  mi^lt 

Kremlin,"  '*  Thoughts  on  the  Death  of  Little  deem  opportune.    The  address  was  delivertu 

Children,"  *♦  Life  of  S.  F.  B.  Morse,"  and  "  The  to  the  Governor-General  in  July. 

Power  of  Prayer."    This  last,  which  was  a  Senator  Howlan  laid  before  the  Senate  ao 

sketch  of  the  Fulton-Street  prayer-meeting,  elaborate  scheme  for  establishing  oommuiiKii' 

was  published  in  1859,  has  been  translate  tion  between  Cape  Tormentine' and  Cape  Trs^- 

into  several  languages,  was  reprinted  in  Eu-  erse,  by  means  of  a  subway  under  NortLom- 

rope,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  attained,  it  is  said,  berland  Strait.    The  Government  would  u  t 

a  circulation  of  more  than  175,000  copies.  Dr.  commit  itself  to  anything  fhrtber  than  a  prc<n.- 

Prime  was  frequently  a  commissioner  to  the  ise  to  give  the  scheme  a  careful  ooDsiderati"Q ; 

General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  a  company  applied  for  a  charter  to  earrr 

and  in  1888  went  as  a  delegate  from  the  North-  out  the  undertaking.    The  strait  at  th«  tult- 

ern  body  to  the  Southern  General  Assembly,  rowest  point  is  eight  and  a  half  miles  wide. 

He  was  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Ameri-  and  the  greatest  depth  of  water  is  about  ninety 

can  Bible  Society,  and  one  of  its  active  direct-  feet.    A  tunnel  is  deemed  to  be  impracticsl'i^N 

ors ;   Vice-President  of  the  American  Tract  and  a  bridge  would  stop  navigation.    The  V^^ 

Society;  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Araer-  minion  Gk>vomment  has  constructed  a  bran^ 

lean  Evangelical  Alliance;  President  of  the  railway  from  the  Prince  Edward  Ldand  Rail  war 
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to  Cape  Traveree,  and  has  approved  of  a  plan  In  domestic  miMioDS,  from  Sept  1,  1884,  to 

for  building  a  pier  at  Cape  Traverse  2,100  feet  Sept.  1,  1885,  the  missionaries  (14  missionary 

long.    On  the  New  Bnmswiok  side  the  Gov-  Jarisdictions  and  80  dioceses)  were :  Bishops, 

emment  also  intends  to  bnild  a  pier  2,100  feet  18 ;  other  clergymen  (white,  colored,  Indian), 

long.  Senator  Howlan  proposes  to  extend  both  412 ;  teachers,  catechists,  other  helpers,  etc., 

these  piers ;  the  one  from  Cape  Traverse  2,000  61 ;  total,  486.  The  financial  record  stood  thus : 

feet,  the  one  from  Cape  Tormentine  8,000  feet    coiiectk»umegwtei.  etc 1868^288  28 

The  ends  of  both  these  piers  woald  be  m  abont  

80  feet  of  water,  and  they  wonld  be  connected  *2?2£5!!>ie  SSSeS?*"**"*^  iortodiction.    ^         ^ 

with  each  other  by  a  subway  abont  6  miles  MiasioMamong Indiana.. ".".*."..'.".'/.'.".**. *.*.". '.'.*.*.'.     S^tts  8i 

long.   The  subway  would  be  an  iron  tube  three    }!lf"*«*  •««>««  colored  peopia 2o,876  48 

eighths  of  an  mch  thick,  lined  with  2*  feet  o2ri5u5f*^"f'.°'!?:::::::::;::::::;:.r    «;??}« 

of  concrete,  16  feet  in  diameter,  and  constructed  

in  lengths  of  800  feet    Thetubes  would  be         ^^ ne8;288  as 

made  on  shore,  fitted  with  temporary  ends,  and  In  foreign  missions,  from  Sept  1,  1884,  to 

floated  to  the  required  position.    The  prtnci-  Sept  1,  1886,  the  numbers  were:  missionary 

pal  reliance  for  strength  is  not  placed  upon  bishops,  8 ;  other  clergy  (white  and  native), 

the  iron  oasing,  but  upon  the  concrete  linmg.  43 ;  teachers,  catechists,  and  other  helpers, 

A  pumping  and  ventilating  shaft  would  be  etc.,  178;  total,  216.    The  financial  condition 

sank  abont  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  New  was  as  follows : 

STn^'SS   •^''^"*'''*-     The  estimated  cost  is     odlectiona,  g«.«r.l  ftmd,  lag^^ea,  tc $1TO,810  78 

12,080,000.  BpeciAla,«te 19,01T  1« 

PMriBXAIT  EPIBOOPAL  CDDICH  Bl  THE  „^,                                            "7;;r;ir7: 

[OTRDSrATBS.   This  Church  is  in  communion         ™^ $198^T  M 

with  the  Ohnrch  of  England  and  its  branches  The  Episcopal  Church  in  Havti  is  independ- 

throughoat  the  British  Empire.    It  derives  its  ent.    It  grew  out  of  a  mission  established 

origin  horn  the  Anglican  Church,  and  has  there  in  1864.    Ten  years  later  it  received  a 

now  entered  npon  the  second  century  x>f  its  bishop  of  its  own,  and  since  then  it  has  had 

existence.    The  following  is  a  generfd  statis-  control  of  its  own  afiairs.    But  it  receives  as- 

tical  summary  for  1885 :  sistance  from  the  board  of  Missions  (under  a 

ptocxna 40  special  canon),  and  its  connection  with  the 

MissioDaff  diatrietik  '..'!!!!!'.'.*.!!'.!!!'.!'.'.'.'.'.!!'.'.!!'.         16  American  Church  is  regulated  by  a  commis- 

pi£2r.;iddi;i;^i:;:::::::::::;:::;::^           a.TiT  won  of  the  House  of  Bishops,  its  missionaiy 

Whole  Domber  of  deiinr 8.787  stati  consists  of  the  bishop,  12  clergymen,  and 

Ptrbhaa(«a«ta»ted).... 8,4fi0  4^  lay  helpers,  a  portion  of  whom  receive  the 

^^^SSSyfoVSfl?^                                           872  ^nds  ont  of  tiie  appropriation  of  tiie  Board  of 

Charefafla  eoDaemtad 80  ManagWB. 

^•''S^lS^^:  •:::::::•••:::;::::::::::::::::  •?;«?  The  American  church  Missionary  society, 

*"      total (todnding thoMDotap^^            00*788  which  is  auxiliary  to  the  Board  of  Missions, 

SoSa^mta ^m  ^^^^^^^  ^^  UBcful  work.     In  the  domestic 

8an^.aehooi  tfiiicii«i«! ! .' !.'.'!  .'.'!!.'.'.'.'.'.'.'!!'.!!!!!!  ^687  field  it  has  added  86  missionaries,  at  work  in 

Pundar-idiooi  iwpiia. 8«y8M  16  diooeses  and  missionary  jurisdictions. 

CoacrfbufttoM 18,717^111  The  Woman's  Auxiliary  to  the  Board  of  Mis- 

■laltHi — ^The  Domestic  and  Foreign  Mis-  sions,  by  means  of  parochial,  city,  county,  and 

nonary  Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  diocesan  associations  of  Christian  ladies,  raises 

Church  consists  of  all  persons  who  are  mem-  money,  prepares  boxes,  and  in  various  other 

hers  of  this  Church.    It  is  represented  in  the  ways  helps  on  the  missions  and  missionaries. 

Board  of  Missions,  which  meets  triennially.  The  work  among  Indians  and  freedmen  is 

and  is  composed  of  both  houses  of  the  Gen-  producing  excellent  results,  especially  in  the 

eral  Convention  and  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  case  of  the  former.    Remarkable  success  has 

The  Board  of  Managers  consists  of  all  the  bish-  attended  the  efforts  of  these  Christian  Indians 

ops,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Board,  and  fifteen  in  the  direction  of  self-support,  and  their  readi- 

clergymen  and  fifteen  laymen,  appointed  tri-  ness  to  give  help  on  the  general  missionary 

ennudly.    The  managers  are  charged  with  all  work  of  the  Church.    Gen.  Armstrong,  of 

the  powers  of  the  board  during  the  intervals  Hampton  Institute,  Vs.,  has  truly  said  that 

between  the  triennial  meetings.    By  act  of  the  "  Bisnop  Harems  work  is  the  very  best  that  is 

board,  in  March,  1876,  the  by-laws  were  so  done  among  the  Indians  by  any  religious  body 

amended  that  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Com-  in  this  country."    The  work  among  the  col- 

mittees  oMsed  to  exist  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  ored  people  can  not  be  spoken  of  in  such  high 

fear  (Sept  1).    Henceforth  the  board  meets  terms.    There  is  more  difficulty  in  the  way, 

monthly,  and  *'  acts  in  the  first  instance  on  all  and  lees  certainty  as  to  the  best  mode  of  pro- 

qaestions  which  require  its  attention."    It  has  cedure. 

now  a  General  Secretary  and  an  Associate  Sec-  Werk  uumg  tke  Jews. — ^The  Church  Society  for 

ret&ry,  with  headquarters  in  New  York  city,  promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews  (auxil- 

and  its  official  organ  is  "  The  Spirit  of  Mis-  lary  to  the  Board  of  Misdons)  reports  encour- 

sions,"  published  monthly.  aging  progress.    It  reaches  Jews  in  about  800 
vol..  ZZV. — 46    A 
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cities  and  towns,  48  dioceses,  and  18  mission-  Bishop  of  Nebraska;  and  Samuel  D.  Fer^o- 
ary  jurisdictions.  son,  Missionary  Bishop  of  AMca.  In  addition 
BnlldlBK  Fwid« — ^Tbe  American  Church  Build-  to  the  statistics  given  above,  there  are  numer- 
ing  Fund  Conmiission  was  established  bj  the  ous  other  societies  and  organizations  exiMiog 
General  Convention  in  October,  1880.  It  con-  for  carrying  forward  church-work  and  fulfill- 
sists  of- all  the  bishops,  one  clergyman,  and  one  ing  the  mission  of  the  Episcopal  Charch  ia 
layman  from  each  diocese,  and  twenty  mem-  these  United  States;  such  as  the  Church  Tim- 
bers appointed  by  the  presiding  bishop.  It  perance  Society,  the  Free  Church  Association, 
aims  to  raise  a  fund  of  $1,000,000  by  annual  the  Fund  for  the  Belief  of  Widows  and  (>t- 
offerings  from  the  several  congregations  in  the  phans  of  Deceased  Clergymen,  the  twelve  sis- 
Church,  and  by  individual  gifW  It  renders  in-  terhoods  and  the  Order  of  Deaconesses,  the 
valaable  service  by  investigating  titles  to  church  Bible  and  Prayer-Book  Society,  and  the  League 

f  property,  and  adding  to  its  security.     It  makes  in  Aid  of  the  Mexican  Branch  of  the  Church. 

oans  on  favorable  terms  for  church-building  This  Charch  has  under  its  control  nine  colleger 

wherever  it  is  needed.    It  has  its  headquarters  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  siitccn 

in  New  York.  seminaries  and  divinity  schools.     There  arc 

Gcaeral  €midltlM« — ^During  the  year  1885  two  nine  weekly  church  papers  and  five  moDtliiy 

of  the  bishops  died — Bishop  Lay,  of  Easton,  magazines,  which  are  devoted  to  the  prouiul- 

Md.,  and  Bishop  Young,  of  Florida — ^and  sixty-  gation  and  enforcement  of  Scripture  truth  as 

three  others  of  the  clergy  were  removed  by  this  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  holds  it  iu 

death  during  the  same  time.    Three  new  bish-  her  creeds  and  standards  of  faith  and  practiic 
ops  have  been  consecrated:   William  Paret,        PTTHUSi  JUTIGHTB  OF.     See  Kitigbib  or 

Bishop  of  Maryland;    George  Worthington,  Ftthias. 
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QUEBEC,  PBOTINCE   OF.     GeTtfBBent.— The  been  preached  in  Montreal.     The  moveiDCDt 

Lieutenant-Governor  is  Louis  Francois  Rode-  was  led  by  a  French-Canadian  phyncias  is 

rigue  Masson.     Executive  Council :  Commis-  good  standing,  and  has  been  so  suco^sfnl  thai 

fiioner  of  Agriculture  and  Premier,  J.  J.  Ross;  4,911  persons  died  in  Montreal  from  small -pui 

Provincial  Treasurer,  J.  G.  Robertson ;  Attor-  in  the  nine  years  from  1872  to  1880.    Uotil 

ney-General,  Q.  O.  Taillon;  Provincial  Secre-  April,  1885,  Montreal  exyoyed  immunity  front 

tary,  J.  Blanchet;  Commissioner  of  Railways,  the  disease,  when  it  was  brought  to  the  city  U 

£.  J.  Flynn.  •  two  Pollman-car  porters  from  Chioaga    Cue 

Snall-iHix. — An  outbreak  of  small-pox  in  of  these  was  treated  at  a  private  house  anJ 

Montreal  this  year  carried  off  upward  of  8,000  isolated.    None  of  the  subsequent  cases  were 

victims  in  that  city  alone,  and  a  much  larger  traced  to  connection  with  this  one.     The  other 

number  in  the  suburban  municipalities.    The  porter  was  sent  to  the  H6tel  Diea.     All  tiie 

disease  also  extended  to  scores  of  villages  in  cases  that  occurred  in  the  earlier  stages  of  tl^c 

the  Province  of  Quebec,  bat  the  extent  of  its  epidemic  were  traced  to  connection  with  this 

ravages  in  the  rural  districts  can  never  be  even  one.     Besides  the  anti- vaccination  prejudic«, 

approximately  estimated.    The  history  of  the  many  French  Canadians  entertain  an  equulir 

epidemic  in  Montreal  tends  to  strengthen  the  strong  prejudice  against  isolation.     There  Is  a 

theory  that  small-pox  is  ^^the  most  controllable  fatalistic  spirit  among  them:  if  a  man  is  de^- 

as  well  as  the  most  contagious  of  all  contagions  tined  to  have  la  puuftte^  he  will  have  it;  and 

diseases.^'    The  record  also  furnishes  some  in-  it  is  better  to  have  it  when  young  if  one  is  de^ 

teresting  evidence  on  the  subject  of  vaccina-  tined  to  have  it  at  alL    In  such  &  commnnitj, 

tion.    Cat  of  8,164  deaths,  only  96  occurred  the  difficulties  in  the  war  of  enforaing  ilu' 

among  Protestants,  and  the  average  age  of  the  regtdations  generally  relied  upon  for  the  ^u\>- 

Protestant  decedents  was  much  higher  than  pression  of  small-pox  are  great.    YaocinstiuD 

that  of  the  Catholics.    This  disproportion  was  was  offered  and  declined.    The  infected  houses 

very  freely  ascribed  to  ^Hhe  dirty  habits  of  the  were  placarded,  and  the  placards  were  torn 

French  Canadians.*'    But  nothing  could  be  for-  down,  Uot  only  by  the  inhabitants  but  Ij 

ther  from  the  trath  ;  scrupulous  cleanliness  is  strangers,  who  resented  the  placarding  as  an 

one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  French-  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  subjei't. 

Canadian  homes.   The  normal  death-rate  of  the  Isolation  was  ordered,  and  the  sanitary  police 

city  is  certainly  high,  but  this  is  dne  principally  found  mothers  visiting  the  bedsides  of  small- 

to  defective  drainage  and  a  general  lack  of  ap-  pox  patients  with  their  children  in  their  ariu^. 

preciation  of  sanitary  science  by  the  civic  an-  Healthy  infants  were  brought  to  deep  wiili 

thorities.    The  high  birth-rate  also  necessarily  infants  suffering  from  small-pox,  so  that  tboy 

involves  a  high  death-rate.    The  chief  cause  of  might  catch  the  disease  and  have  done  with  it 

the  peculiar  susceptibility  of  the  French  Cana-  in  infancy.   The  epidemic  found  Montreal  wirl: 

dians  to  small-pox  is  unquestionably  a  prejudice  an  inefficient  sanitary  department  and  a  ciric 

against  vaccination.    During  the  past  twenty  Board  of  Health  but  little  disposed  to  do  any* 

years  a  vigorous  anti-vaccination  crusade  has  thing  offensive  to  popular  prcjudioea.     Tbi- 
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le^ing  merohantB,  finding  that  the  epidemic  Northwest  rebellion,  a  great  deal  of  sjmpathj 
was  making  haroo  of  Montreal  commeroe,  went  with  the  half-breeds  was  freely  expressed  in 
to  the  City  Hall  in  a  body  and  asked  that  the  the  Province  of  Quebec.    In  April  the  Pro- 
management  of  sanitary  affairs  be  transferred  vincial  Legislature  discassed   resolutions   se- 
to  a  committee  of  their  nominating.    The  Coon-  yerely  censoring  the  Federal  authorities  for 
cil  consented  to  the  merchants  adding  six  mem-  culpable  neglect,  which  it  was  alleged  had 
bers  to  the  cine  Board  of  Health.    The  Provin-  driven  the  half-breeds  to  take  up  arms,  and 
cial  Grovemment  has  the  power  in  times  of  epi-  for  further  neglect  in  sending  the  volunteers 
demio  to  appoint  a  Central  Board  of  Health  for  to  the  front  insufficiently  armed  and  equipped. 
the  whole  province,  with  practically  unlimited  The  trial,  sentence,  and  execution  of  Riel  raised 
legidlatiye  powers.    A  central  board  was  ap-  the  *^  national "  feeling  among  the  French  Ca- 
pointed,  and  passed  most  stringent  by-laws  with  nadians  to  such  a  degree  that  for  some  time  a 
reference  to  isolation,  vaccination,  etc.     All  second  rebellion  seemed  imminent.    Through- 
manicipalities  were  required  to  organize  local  out  the  province.  Sir  John  Maodonald  and  the 
boards  of  health,  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  French-Canadian  ministers  were  hanged  and 
central  board.    The  reorganized  local  Board  of  burned  in  effigy.    Mobs  took  possession  of  the 
Health  of  Montreal  began  a  vigorous  sanitary  streets  of  Montreal,  but  their  excitement  found 
campaign,  and  the  exhibition  buildings  were  a  safety-valve  in  singing  revolutionary  songs,  ^ 
converted  into  hospitals.    Families  that  refused  breaking  a  few  windows  in  the  English  quar-' 
to  send  their  small-pox  patients  to  the  hospitals  ter,  and  hanging  and  burning  effigiea.   A  more 
were  isolated  in  their  own  homes,  seals  being  serious  matter  for  the  Gk)vernment  was  the 
placed  on  the  doors,  and  evefy  infected  house  defection  of  the  French- Canadian  Conserva- 
being  guarded  by  a  constable.    Gratuitous  vac-  tive  members  of  Parliament,  who  a  few  days 
cinatioa  was  offered  to  everybody,  but  it  was  before  the  execution  of  Riel  sent  an  ultimatum 
very  generaDy  reiused  by  the  French  Canadi-  to  the  Government,  threatening  to  go  into  op- 
ans.     The  principal  employers  of  labor  joined  position  if  the  capital  sentence  on  the  leader 
a  leagae  which  required  every  employ^  to  pro-  of  the  rebellion  were  not  commuted.     The 
dace  a  certificate  of  vaccination  of  himself  and  French  -  Canadian  ministers  —  Messrs.  Lauge- 
his  familj.    This  organization  did  more  than  vin,  Chapleau,  and  Caron— were  called  upon 
anything  to  promote  vaccination.    The  propo-  to  resigiL^and,  refusing,  were,  with  the  mem- 
sit  ion  to  enforce  the  compulsory  vaccination  hers  of  Parliament  who  refused  to  sign  the 
law  led  to  serious  rioting;  and  it  became  neces*  ultimatum,  stigmatized  as  ^Hhe  party  of  the 
gary  to  call  out  the  miUitia  to  restore  order,  rope."    The  Hon.  Mr.  Chapleau,  in  a  letter 
C'Ompolsory  vaccination  was  abandoned  for  explaining  the  position  of  the  French-Canadian 
tlie  time,  but  toward  the  close  of  the  year  sev-  iSainisters,  boldly  declared  approval  of  the  exe- 
eral  perscms  were  fined  for  refusing  yaocina-  cution,  on  the  ground  of  expediency  as  well  as 
tioa,  and  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  law  of  justice.    The  public  excitement  was  stimu- 
seemed  to  have  become  much  weaker.     The  lated  by  an  energetic  political  campaign.    The 
remarkable  immunity  from  the  disease  eigoyed  Bleu   (French  -  Canadian   Conservative)    and 
by  the  English-speaking  population  in  the  midst  Eauge  (French-Canadian  Liberal)  parties  were 
of  snob  a  deadly  epidemic  perhaps  did  more  merged  in  the  "  National "  party.  The  Ontario 
than  the  fines  to  reconcile  the  French  Cana-  Liberals,  most  of  whom  thought  that   Rid 
dians  to  vaccination.    The  deaths  by  months  ought  to  have  been  hanged  ten  years  earlier, 
were  as  follow :  April,  6 ;  May,  10 ;  June,  18 ;  for  the  murder  of  Scott,  did  not  scruple  to 
July,  46 ;  August,  289 ;  September,  659 ;  Octo-  encourage  the  National  party,  with  a  view  to 
ber,  1,898 ;  November,  688 ;  December,  165.  the  overthrow  of  the  Maodonald  Government 
I'd  ward  the  end  of  December  the  disease  had  The  year  dosed  with  a  calmer  state  of  public 
lost  its  epidemic  character  in  Montreal.  opinion,  but  with  the  Government's  tenure  of 
Blal  IgMitlWi  "From  the  beginning  of  the  office  in  a  critical  condition.  (See  Rdel,  Lovib.) 

R 

REFMKHED  mUBCBiSL    I.  BeAraed  Chmik  tai  815;  for  church  purposes,  $871,888;  total, 

AMerlou— The  following  is  the  summary  of  the  $1,101,708. 

^tatistica  of  this  Church  as  they  were  reported       The  Board  of  Education  reported  to  the  Gkn- 

to  the  General  Synod  in  June,  1885:  Number  eral  Synod  that  its  receipts  had  been  $28,188, 

of  claasea,  84;  of  churches,  625 ;  of  ministers,  and  that  it  had  under  its  care  42  students  and 

5r>l ;  of  candidates,  16 ;  of  families,  45,654 ;  of  was  aiding  six  parochial  schools,  in  which  were 

commanicants,  82,089 ;  received  during  the  year  475  pupils. 

on  confession,  4,809;  number  of  baptisms  dur-       The  widows*  fund  amounted  to  $66,255;  an- 

i  ri£r  the  year,  4,277  of  infants  and  888  of  adults;  nuitants  had  been  paid  $4,078. 
ijumbco'  of  Imptized  non-communicants,  28,417;        The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Domestic  10s- 

of  catechumens,  80,286 ;  of  Sunday  schools,  782,  sions  for  the  year  were  $88,483.    It  had  aided 

with  95,981  pupils.    Amount  of  contributions  108  churches,  in  connection  with  which  were 

for  religions  and  benevolent  purposes,  $280,-  85  missionaries,  4,458  families,  and  6,880  mem- 
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bers,  together  with  110  Sunday  schools,  hay-  Instead  of  the  proposed  "ameDdments,**  which  hflT« 

ing  an  attendance  of  10,500  pupils.    Five  new  **®®^  rejected,  let  simple  maiiginal  references  bt  uj- 

churches  had  been  organized,  seven  had  become  f^^^^.  K«??.StS«"«  propoe^  by  the  C Wlyf  jv 

«^i*  «««♦-.:-;«      -   A  HOI  -«      u        u    1  V  ramus;  but  leavmg  everything  m  the  wa^  ol  mur- 

self-sastaining,  and  621  members  had  been  re-  pretatiin  and  expiration  to  tib?8tandardsthemM:lr.., 

oeived  on  confession  of  faith.  and  to  an  honest  ministry  pledged  thereto,  yDhen  a 

The  entire  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  has  been  these  two  hundred  years. 

Missions  were  returned  at  $88,181,  of  which  ^  ^^  ^fV*lP'!!?"'/?^*''*^*?.¥^  naerely  ofthe  nt- 
ftiHiifin  iia^  K/**»«  ^^•if^Kr.T.o.^  4^kl^»^v  ♦i,^  ture  of  better  translation,  let  them  be  traiihKTrid  to 
^0,480  had  been  contributed  through  the  the  text,  as  proposed  by  tile  South  Classis  ot  Bcr..tn. 
Woman's  Board.  The  missions  were  m  China,  Whatever  a  proper  development  may  seem  to  de- 
India,  and  Japan,  and  reported  12  stations,  129  mand  in  the  way  of  forma  additional  to  the  old  or 
out-stations  and  preaching-plaoes,  20  ordained  ^^^^  matter,  let  it  be  properly  adopted  and  T>.fii\%l 

missionaries,  29  assistant  missionaries,  19  na-  SSSiSl^to^u?""'  "*  "^^  d^'  """^  "''^  '^^ 

tive  ordained  ministers,  187  other  assistants,  41  ^  since  there  has^be^i^  no  correetlr  vr^vm^i 

churches,  8, 196  communicants,  9  academies  with  edition  of  the  Constitution,  and  especially  it«  Litar^n, 

420  pupils,  98  day  schools  with  2,881  pupils,  and  let  a  suitable  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  «l 

86  theological  students.     The  contributions  of  •^curate  one  as  to  translation,  ammgcment^  et< .,  i : 

the  native  churches  were  $4,476.  b^^^^        ' "  ^""^      ^ 
.    The  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church 

in  America  met  in  Syracuse,  N.  T.,  June  8.  These  recommendations  of  the  oonmiitUe 

The  Rev.  J.  Howard  Suydam,  of  Jersey  City,  were  adopted  by  the  Synod. 

N.  J.,  was  chosen  president  The  Committee  on  II.  BcftnMd  ChirdI  li  &•  Mtei  flIitiB.— Hi: 

Overtures  reported  that  certain  constitutional  Church  is  orcnnized  in  seven  district  btdckI!}- 

amendments  which  it  had  been  proposed  to  those  of  the  United  States,  Ohio,  theGeiriiui 

make  by  the  insertion  of  foot-notes  to  the  bap-  Synod  of  the  Northwest,  Pittsburg,  the  Poti^ 

tismal  form  had  been  rejected  in  daseical  ac-  mac,  the  German  Synod  of  the  Eut,  and  the 

tion.    The  principal  amendment  proposed  was  Central  Synod — with  a  General  Synod ineetic? 

to  the  clause,  "  Dost  thou  believe  that  thou  art  triennially.    In  the  whole  Chorch  are  retnrudl 

conceived  and  bom  in  sin,  wholly  incapable  of  by  the  statistical  reports  for  1885,  62  clas^ei^ 

any  good,  and  prone  to  all  evil?"  for  which  780  ministers,   1,467  oongreffations,  172,i<4? 

it  was  proposed  to  substitute  the  phrase  in  the  members,  106,098  unconfirmed  members,  with 

Canons  of  Dort,  '*  incapable  of  saving  good  and  18,527  baptisms  of  infants,  1,185  bapti^md  of 

prone  to  evil."    The  committee  in  its  report  adults,  and  9,746  persons  confirmed  during  the 

considered  as  the  first  and  fundamental  point  year ;  1,861  Sunday  schools,  with  114,004  i>u- 

to  be  regarded  in  the  proposed  action,  the  ques-  pils;  and  164  students  for  the  ministry.    TU 

tion  of  the  right  of  the  Synod  to  make  tJie  contributions  for  the  year  included  $1S7.2S 

changes  desired.    The  Church  in  the  United  for  benevolent  purposes,  and  $747,724  for  aa- 

States  was  organized  in  1771,  under  a  pledge  to  gregational  purposes. 

'*  abide  fully  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Re-  In  68  mission-stations  in  the  United  States 

formed  Church  of  the  Netherlands,  as  estab-  and  one  at  Valparaiso,  Chili — ^in  all,  64  ^l;;• 

lishedby  the  Synod  of  Dort,  in  1618  and  1619."  tions — were  102  congregations,  with  5...-:> 

What  it  was  thus  agreed  to  abide  by  were  tlie  members  and  5,162  pupils  in  Sunday  8cb(> 'N 

various  doctrinal  standards,  the  Liturgy, and  the  In  these   stations   were   contribute  l-.iit 

rules  of  church  government;  and  an  important  for  benevolent  and  $24,985  for  oongregati<r!^ 

difference  exist^  between  the  first  two  of  these  purposes.    The  church  at  Yalpaniso,  OJi'. 

and  the  last.    The  doctrinal  standards  and  the  returned  25  members  and  80  Snnday-s(  bt>*  1 

Liturgy  were  the  work  of  all  the  delegates  from  pupils.    Three  orphan-homes  in  the  \Im:<:i 

Englimd,  Holland,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  otates  provide  for  145  orphans.    The  liten.:.^ 

other  countries.    '^  Into  the  standards  they  in-  institutions  include  7  colleges,  2  theolopf^ 

troduced  nothing  upon  which  they  could  not  seminaries,  a  mission-house,  and  9  collegiate  ic- 

be  unanimous.    These  standards  represented,  stitutes  and  acadenues.    A  foreign  mission  i* 

therefore,  as  they  now  represent,  the  bottom  sustained  at  Tokio,  Japan,  where  the  fin^t  Kt- 

unity  of  evangelical  Protestant  Christendom,  formed  congregation  was  organized  Maj  11, 

when  its  doctrines  were  taken,  as  these  were,  1884,  and  is  served  by  a  native  elder  an  J  i 

direct  and  fresh  from  the  Bible  well;  while  the    native  deacon.  

Liturgy  represented  the  same  when  reduced  to  EEFDEMED  EPIfiOOPAL  mCSffl.    Tlie  Ttrti 

form.     The  rules  of  church  government,  on  General  Council  of  the  Reformed  £pis^<'[  - 

the  other  hand,  were  the  work  of  the  national  Church  met  in  Peoria,  111^  May  2$.    1'^^ 

Church,  its  ^past  aet<i,^  when  the  other  dele-  Treasorer  reported  that  his  receipts  for  t.rv 

gates  were  gone ;  rules  applicable  to  its  own  sit-  past  two  years  had  been  $14,187.  and  hU  oi- 

nation,  and  changeable  to  suit  circumstances."  bursements  $14,026.    Two  parisfaes  had  b--^ 

Whatever  contained  doctrine,  and  this  involved  added  to  the  organization  of  the  Church.  T: ' 

both  standards  and  Litargy,  could  not  be  al-  ordination  of  five  presbyters  and  three  deaet't^ 

tered  by  majorities,  without  general  consent,  was  reported,  and  two  clergymen  had  Ihcl 

so  as  to  bind  dissentients ;  but  there  was  a  con-  received  from  other  denominatio>ns.    The  tni- 

stitntional  and  open  way  for  all  needed  devel-  tees  of  the  sustentation  fund  reported  tho  r^- 

opment    This  was  defined  as  follows:  ceipt  of  $9,972,    The  home  - miaaonary  fuo. 
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Lad  an  annual  income  of  $7,000  from  endow-  the  courts,  and  the  State  institutions  at  Oran- 
ments  and  other  sources,  besides  which  $4,000  ston,  from  the  payments  made  for  their  sup- 
had  been  subscribed  to  it  for  the  next  two  port,  have  been  as  follow:  1880,  $677,670.55; 
vears.  A  session  of  the  OouncU  was  given  to  1881,  $710,619.92:  1882,  $675,810.62;  1883, 
a  centennial  celebration  of  the  adoption  of  the  $799,866.94 ;  1884,  $735,269.58 ;  1885,  $768,- 
American  Episcopid  Prayer-Book  of  1785.    A  685.86. 

Theological  Seminary  has  been  established  in  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  1861, 

Philadelphia,  with  professorships  of  Hebrew  the  State  had  no    debt;   at  its  close   there 

and  Old  and  New  Testament  Exegesis,  and  of  were  $4,000,000  of  bonds  outstanding.   Of  this 

Systematic  Theology  and  Christian  Evidences,  amount  the  national  Government  reimbursed, 

and  lectureships  on  Ecclesiastioal  History  and  for  war  expenses,  $751,891.66,  leaving  a  bur- 

oa  Pastoral  Theology  and  Liturgies.  den  of  $3,248,608.34.  The  State  has  since  paid 

RHODE  SLABTD.    Stito  CtmuMit.— The  fol-  off  $1,881,608.34. 
lowing  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year:  lutltitltM  ftr  SailngBt— The  returns  to  the 
Governor,  Augustus  O.  Bourn,  succeeded  by  State  Auditor  of  the  condition  of  the  savings- 
George  P.  Wetmore,  Republicans;  Lieutenant-  banks  on  Nov.  17,  1885,  show : 

Governor,  Oscar  J.  Batiibun,  succeeded  by  Lu-    increase  of  deposits |T87,s»  re 

cias  B.  Darling ;  Secretary  of  State^  Joshua  M.    ^^'^ ^l^'^^f  p~*** 64m47i  w 

Addeman;  Treasurer,  Samuel  Olark ;  Auditor  Thf^hotenumSr'^irdiiikitort*. '.;.:*. '.'.'. *.'.'.*'.         uwi 

and  Insurance  Oommissioner,  Samuel  H.  Gross ;     incresse  of  depositors 089 

Railroad  Oominissioner,  Walter  R.  Stmees;    ^i^ti^^^^.}^.*^.*!^.::::        tmu 

Attorney-General,  Samnel  P.  Oolt ;  Gommis-     Amount  kMned  on  mortffsges  of  rsal  sstata  in 

sioner  of  Public  Schools,  T.  B.Stockwell;  Ad-         otherSutes $8,48(^985  88 

jutant-Greneral,  Elisba  Dyer,  Jr.     Supreme  The  above  does  not  include  the  amount  of 

Court :  Chief-Justice,  Thomas  Durfee ;  Asso-  deposits  on  participation,  $4,016,275.55,  or  the 

ciate  Justioea,  Pardon  £.  Tillinghast,  Gharles  number  of  depositors,  1,858,  in  the  Rhode  Isl- 

Matteson,  John  H.  Stinees,  and  George  M.  Gar-  and  Hospital  Trust  Company. 

peuter,  sucoeeded  by  George  A.  Wilbur.  Wiffillsii — ^The  foUowing  are  some  of  the 

LesUtttre  SiataMr— The  Legislature  met  in  statistics  of  the  school  returns  for  the  year: 

adjourned  sesn^jn  at  Providence  on  the  6th  of  Kamberofciiiidn«ih>mflTetolift-nys«to«iariT.    60.14T 

January,  and  adjourned  near  the  close  of  April,    ineresse  from  Ust  year 1,269 

On  Jan.  20,  Jonathan  Chaoe,  Republican,  was     Number  who  lure  attended  school  more  than  twelve 

chosen  United  States  Senator  in  the  place  of    increase  fr<Vm  last  year! !!.'!.'!.'!!!!!!;.'!!!.'!!!!!!!!     alwi 

William  P.  Sheffield,  who  had  been  appointed     Nomber  who  have  not  attended  any  sehooL 11.929 

1.7 the  Governor.  Three  proposed  constitu-  gjsr^ofryKhJST.::::;:::::::::::::::::::::   ''S 

tional  amendments  were   passed  m   March,    Average  lenfta ni&e  months  six  days. 

w  hioh  require  the  approval  of  another  Legis-    gifferent  pupUs  enrolled. 4T^ 

1  ,  %f  V     •     •        X      au  1        •  Number  of  teachers  reirularly  employed 1,007 

latore  before  submission  to  the  people,  viz. :    Amount  paid  teachers  ............: 1458,6^  X5 

a  prohibitory  amendment,  a  female  suffrage    PopUs  enrolled  in  oTening  schools 4,714 

amendment,  and  one  granting  to  foreign-born    Aven«e  attendance «,87i 

citizens  who  served  in  the  Union  army  during  The  largest  part  of  the  gain  has  been  made 

the  rebellion  the  right  of  suffrage  on  the  same  during  the  past  two  years,  or  since  the  enact- 

terms  as  native-born  dtizena.    A  brief  session  ment  of  the  new  truant  and  absentee  law. 

of  the  new  Legislature  was  held  at  Newport,  The  State  aid  granted  to  the  free  public  11- 

beginning  on  the  26th  of  May.  braries  has  proved  of  great  advantage  to  them, 

Fliiiawfli — ^The  bonds  of  the  State  outstand-  and  in  ten  years  they  have  increased  in  num- 

ing  Dec.  81,  1885,  were  as  follow :  ber  from  seven  to  thirty-three. 

Bonds ofj«]7i,i9M, payable  1898,  oonpon....  $900,000  00  The  Normal  School  was  organized  in  1871. 

u.  ^  t#  A      ^  *,o**     ■*  VI  ^Ls  registered.     42a,ooo  00  xhere  have  been  connected  with  it  1,014  pu- 

Boada  of  Aug.  1, 1864,  payable  ISM,  coupon  ...      892,000  00        .,        rrZ       V^^"  w«uwv  w»  w  &■.»    «   * ,         i^ 

"  «         ^^        "    fegistei«d.     410I00000    pils.    Three  hundred  and  fifty-four  have  been 

^.^^^    graduated,  and  ahnost  all  of  these  have  tought 
Total f  1,887,000  00    jj^  ^|j^  State 

The  dnkmg  fund  stood  as  follows :  The  School  for  the  Deaf  is  smaD,  but  wefl 

mnklngltand,  Jan.  1,1886 $870,267  07     oAndrinted 

R-.vlved  trom  General  Treasurer,  Jan.  l^  18S5.     100,000  00     ""St""^!     „  Jlal.l«T^  ji. 

itiwmt  reeeiTed  on  inTestxnenu 17.786  96       The  State  Home  and  School  for  Dependent 

Interest  due  oaiBTestmenta 8,796  00    ^ud  Neglected  Children  was  opened  for  the 

Amount  or  sinking  ftiBd,  Jan.  1,1886. $480,790  08    reception  of  inmates  the  first  week  in  April, 

The  balance-sheet  was  as  follows:  J^-     8>noe  that  time  twenty-six  children 

B.^  hi  tr«»ary  Jan.  1,1886 $8«8.«o6  41    have  been  at  the  school,as  many  as  could  be 

Beceipu  far  year  sading  Dee.  81, 18^ 827,00141    accommodated  in  the  buildings  then  on  the 

place.    During  the  summer  and  autumn  a  seo- 

Psynienta  fcr  year  ending  Dec.  81, 1885 '841,707  87     0"^^  WOOden  cottage  was  built,  capable  of  hold- 

ing  twenty-five  more  children,  which  is  now 

Biiaace  to  twasury  Jan.  1.1886. $358,499  96    fl|,^^    A  hiTge  stone  wing  has  been  added  to 

The  ezpenditnres  for  the  past  six  years,  de-    the  main  building, 
ducting  the  amounts  paid  into  the  treasury  by       The  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  has  been 
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strengtbened  in  its  corps  of  teachers,  and  has 
done  excellent  work  during  the  year.  This 
school  is  the  nearest  approach  the  State  has 
to  an  industrial  school. 

Rdlef  iffleMlen  and  Stfltn^An  act  of  1885 
created  a  commission  for  the  relief  of  disabled 
and  needy  soldiers  and  sailors^  appropriating 
$5,000.  There  are  residing  in  the  State :  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  6,708 ;  widows  of  soldiers  and 
sailors,  766;  children  of  soldiers  and  sailors 
under  sixteen  years,  7,681 ;  number  receiving 
United  States  pensions,  846. 

The  commissioners  recommend  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  that  the  sum  of  $10,000  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
act  for  1886,  and  state  that  this  amonnt  is  by 
no  means  too  large  to  meet  the  anticipated 
needs,  judging  from  the  number  of  worthy 
cases  already  assisted. 

Charities  and  CwrectfOMt^For  1885,  the  sum 
of  $140,000  was  appropriated  for  the  Board  of 
State  Charities  and  Corrections  in  addition  to 
their  receipts.  These  receipts,  derived  from 
labor  and  board  of  inmates,  sales  of  produce, 
etc.,  amounted  during  the  year  to  $40,680.74. 
This  money,  added  to  the  appropriation,  in- 
creased their  resources  to  $180,680.74.  From 
this  sum  was  drawn  a  total  of  $171,827.26, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $9,808.48. 

The  new  buildings  for  the  insane,  begun  in 
1884,  have  been  finished  and  occupied.  Their 
total  cost  was  $60,000,  and  they  will  accom- 
modate about  eighty  inmates. 

The  number  of  inmates  in  the  several  insti- 
tutions, December  81,  1885,  was  as  follows: 
State  Prison,  124;  Providence  County  Jail,  204 ; 
Sockanosset  School  for  Boys,  166;  Oaklawn 
School  for  Girls,  27;  Workhouse  and  House 
of  Correction,  226;  State  Almshouse,  198; 
Asylum  for  the  Incurable  Insane,  870.  Total, 
1,810. 

SImH  fkkflrta— The  rentals  received  by  the 
State  from  oyster-beds  were  $10,757  in  1888, 
$11,581  hi  1884,  and  $10,488,  with  rents  re- 
bated and  uncollected  of  $825,  in  1885.  The 
falling  off  of  receipts  for  the  year  was  due  to 
the  cancellation  of  leases,  and  there  will  be  a  re- 
duction again  for  1686  in  income  on  account  of 
the  continued  abandonment  of  leased  ground. 
I'he  surrender  of  leases  for  1885  is  attributed 
chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  planting  of  Virginia 
oysters  is  unprofitable,  the  cost  of  stock  having 
advanced. 

The  scallop-catch  proved  less  than  half  the 
usual  one.  The  scallop  **  set "  during  the  sum- 
mer was  very  large,  and  the  seed  very  general- 
ly distributed  over  the  scallop- ground. 

Stats  Bendary.— On  April  22,  1885,  three 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  act  in  con- 
junction with  commissioners  appointed  by  Con- 
necticut to  agree  upon  the  boundary-line  be- 
tween the  two  States  ^^  in  the  waters  of  the 
sea.'*  The  commissioners  agreed  upon  a  the- 
ory for  establishing  the  State  line  from  Paw- 
catuck  river  through  Little  Narragansett  Bay 
to  the  State  line  formerly  agreed  upon  between 


the  States  of  New  York  and  Connecticnt.  It 
was  found,  however,  that  the  bonndary-liLe  id 
Pawcatuck  river,  from  a  bolt  in  a  rock  near 
the  junction  of  Ashaway  river  with  the  Paw- 
catuck to  the  sea,  had  never  been  defiDid. 
and  considerable  interests  are  affected  U 
the  question  of  its  location.  Doubting  tlieir 
authority  over  a  part  of  this  space,  thv 
Rhode  Island  Commissioners  delayed  finJ 
action. 

PqNdallWr— The  following  table  gives  tie 
population  of  the  State  according  to  the  reo- 
sus  of  1885,  compared  with  two  prec^din^ 
censuses : 
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Exeter 
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Washington  Oonnty 

M.061 
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fi  .44 

Whole  State 

868,239 

176,081 

WH  -M 

. 

The  total  population  in  1850  was  147,54' 
1860,  174,620;  1865,  184,966;  1870,  217.3;.;v 

PeHttcaL— The  Repuhlican  and  I>emocr»':c 
State  Conventions  were  held  in  PpoTidence  cl 
March  19.  The  Republican  nominees  weiv: 
Governor,  Geonre  Peabody  Wetmore ;  Liect.  i  - 
ant-Gk)vemor,  Lucius  B.  Darling ;  SecretAn  "t 
State,  Joshna  M.  Addeman ;  Attoraev-Geoi  r-i. 
Samuel  P.  Oolt ;  Treasurer,  Samuel  Clark.    R^ 
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Tkmocratio  nomtnees  were:  OoTemor,  Zibs  nioDa,  Riel  odHsed  his  Mendi  to  defend  the 
(>.  f-locnni;  IJeateDant  -  Governor,  Jonathan  Government.  TheLientenant-Govemoracoept- 
!i[.  Wbeeler;  Seoretarjof  State,  Thomas  Rob-  ed  Biel's  services,  oompliment«d  him  npon  his 
iiiion;  Treasurer,  John  Q.  Perry;  Attomer-  loyaltj,  and  reviewed  his  forces.  On  Jan.  1, 
UvDeral,  Franic  H.  Jackson.  The  elecUon  oc-  16TS,  Riel  sccepUd  |1,S00  from  the  Canadian 
turred  oa  April  1,  and  resalted  in  the  saccess  of  Government,  through  the  hands  of  Archbishop 
the  Repablican  ticket  The  vote  for  Governor  Tach6,  as  an  indaoement  to  leave  the  coontry, 
v:\r.  Repnblican,  13,668;  Democratic,  8,GT4;  and  in  Fehmary  be  was  conveyed  to  thefront- 
Proliibitian,  1,206 ;  scattering,  fi.  The  Legis-  ier  under  the  protection  of  a  police  escort, 
laiare  ohosen  at  the  same  time  is  thus  oonsti-  In  September,  18T2,  Riel  declined  the  nomina- 
lati^:  Senate,  38  Repablioans  and  fl  Demo-  tion  for  the  representation  of  Provencher  in  tlie 
crats;  HoQse,G3  Hepnblioansaud  IS  Democrats.  Canadian  Hoose  of  Commons  in  favor  of  Sir 
Un  Feb.  S,  Nathan  F.  Dizon  (Repnblican)  was  . 
elected  Representative  in  Conferees  from  the 
Sucoad  District,  to  SQOoeed  Senator  Chace. 

UO.,  LOnS,  the  leader  of  the  Red  river  re- 
liellion  of  18S9  and  the  Northwest  rebelJion 
of  1835,  born  at  St.  Boniface  (opposite  where 
Wicaipeg  now  stands),  in  1847;  executed  at 
Repna,  Northwest  Territory,  Nov.  18,  1886. 
He  nos  the  son  o(  Jean  Baptists  Riel,  a  mem- 
tH^r  of  tha  Metis  race,  or  Franco-Indian  faalf- 
lifoeds  of  the  Northwest,  who  in  18t[9  led  a 
rtrult  against  the  aathority  of  the  Hnd^n 
D^T  Company.  Lonis  Kiel  was  a  proUgi  of 
Archbishop  Taoh^  of  St.  Bonifaoe,  and  was 
tniicsted  at  the  Jesuits'  College  in  Montreal. 
Wu  educational  advantages  gave  him  consid- 
erable influence  over  the  Uetis,  and  from  an 
tiirlj  age  he  posed  as  the  champion  of  bis  race. 
On  the  transfer  of  the  Northwest  Territories 
to  the  Dominion  of  Canada  by  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  in  1600,  the  half-breeds  demanded 
a  portion  of  the  purohasa-money,  denied  the 
riirht  of  the  company  to  make  snoh  a  bargain, 
Hud  refoaed  allegianoe  to  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment. Practically  the  half -breeds,  who 
were  the  descendants  of  the  company's  ser- 

viiiiu  and  their  Indian  wives,  claimed  property  ^^^ 

an'i  sovereign  rights  in  the  lands  of  the  North- 
west. Riel,  at  the  head  of  the  half-breeds,  George  Oartier.butinOrtoberofthefollowing 
uppoaed  the  entry  of  the  Hon.  William  Mo-  year  he  was  retnmed  by  acclamation,  and  he 
Dougsll,theflretLieatenant-Govemor appoint-  was  again  returned  in  Jannary,  1674.  At  this 
«d  to  the  Territories,  and  formed  a  provisional  time  the  Dominion  Government  was  eipress- 
pn-emment  on  Dec.  8,  1369,  after  his  insur-  ing  the  ntmoet  anxiety  to  capture  Biel,  and 
[T'^Qt  followers  had  taken  possession  of  Fort  the  feeling  against  him  in  Ontario  on  aooonnt 
<i;irry  and  oaptured  Dr.  Schnltz  and  forty-four  of  the  mnrder  of  Scott  was  most  bitter;  but  at- 
L'madiana.  In  Febroary,  ISTO,  Arahbishop  the  end  of  March  Riel  appeared  suddenly  and 
Tocbd,  who  had  been  sent  for  from  Rome,  was  mysterionaly  in  the  Clerk's  room  of  the  House 
BTiiborized  by  the  Oanadian  Premier,  Sir  John  of  Commons,  signed  the  roll  of  membership, 
M^cdonald,  to  promise  a  general  amnesty  to  and  disappeared  as  suddenly.  On  April  16, 
the  rebels.  On  Feb.  17  Riel  captured  Maj.  1874.  the  House  expelled  him  by  a  vote  of  124 
ISolton  and  forty-seven  men,  and  on  March  4  to  68.  In  September  he  was  once  more  elect- 
hu  ordered  ont  for  instant  execution  one  of  his  ed  by  Provencher,  and  in  the  same  month  be 
i^riiionerB,  Thomas  Scott,  an  Ontario  Orange-  was  ontiawed.  In  February,  187G,  he  was 
Tiiiin.  Archbishop  ToahS  arrived  at  Red  river  sentenced  to  five  years'  banishment  and  for- 
live  days  later,  and  promised  an  amnesty  for  feitnre  of  political  rights.  In  16T7  he  was  in- 
kII  offenses,  inolDding  the  murder  of  Soott  The  oorcerated  for  severij  months  in  Tteanfort  Ln- 
rjiit^^tions  whether  the  archbishop  wasJnstiSed  natic  Asylum,  Quebec,  under  sn  assumed  name; 
iu  making  this  promise  and  whether  her  Maj-  but  whether  on  account  of  insanity,  or  for  the 
v^'.fa  Governments  were  bound  by  it  were  the  sake  of  protection  and  concealment,  is  a  dis- 
autijeots  of  hot  controversy.  Riel  evacuated  puted point  (Anacconntof  Riel's connection 
Fort  Garry  when  the  Red  river  eipeditjon  un-  with  the  rebellion  of  1886  is  given  in  the  arti- 
ilcr  Oen.  Wolseley  was  in  sight  of  the  fort,  clo  on  Casadi,  pn«o]34.)  He  was  tried  atR&- 
')□  Lieut-Govemot  Archibald's  issuing  aproc-  gins  before  Hugh  Richardson  and  a  jury  of  six, 
Utaaticn  calling  for  volunteers  against  the  Fe-    opon  on  iudiotmeot  cont»oing  uz  counts.    Tbo 
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first  three  charged  that  the  prisoner,  being  a  other.    Lest  the  union  of  minds  be  destrojed  hj  tb« 

subject  of  the  Queen,  made  war  asamst  her  >?»hnes8  of  blaming,  let  all  underetand  thia:  Thai 

Majesty  at  Duck  Lake,  Fish  Creek,  ^d  Batoche  ^^J^^nnin^Z""*^^ 

/•     1         mi-        It        ^-L        ^  t          ^    .  1    ^  ooexwt  witn  opinions  approadmur  fMwaraMfm  or  ra- 

respectively.     The  other  three  charged  that  Uonalitm,  the  sum  of  whichisto  deetioy  Chriaian 

the  prisoner,  living  at  the  time  within  the  Do-  customs  from  their  foundation,  and  to  esUbliah  a  rue 

minion  of  Canada  and  under  the  Queen^s  pro-  ^^  ^^^  ^  society,  firom  which  God  is  exdudod.    in 

tection,  made  war  against  her  Majesty  at  the  ^^^®  manner  it  is  not  lawful  to  follow  one  rule  in  pri- 

same  three  places,  liel  having  bLn ^convict-  IIS^X^^^^^^^^^'^-^^^ 

ed  and  sentenced  to  death,  an  appeal  was  made  should  be  observed  in  private  lite,  but  rejected  in  i>u:j 

to  the  Privy  Council  in  England,  attacking  the  matters.    But,  if  it  be  question  of  opudoDs  purtlv 

constitutionality  of  the  court.     The  authority  political,  of  the  best  kind  of  government,  of  niVLi  4 

of  the  court  was  sustained,  and  the  capital  sen-  eS*SZrS«m^t''i^«jSSfj  in'«,rg.w?«^  ^  ^"''' 

tence  was  duly  executed  on  Kov.  16.    The  re-  """^  *i^««re«°»«"*  «»«««W  -U  Buoh  thmgs. 

fnsal  of  the  Dominion  Government  to  recom-  Another  important  episode  was  the  affair  of 

mend  the  Governor-General  to  commute  RiePs  the  CaroUne  Islands,  in  which  the  Pope  acted 

sentence  led  to  a  serious  political  movement  in  aa  mediator  between  Germany  and  Spain.  (S«e 

the  Province  of  Quebec.    A  plea  of  insanity  Cabolinb  IsLAiriNi.) 

was  set  up,  and  as  evidence  thereof  Riel's  in-  The  Order  of  Pius  IX  was  founded  express- 
carceration  in  Beaufort  Asylum  and  his  pre-  ly  by  Pius  IX,  to  enable  him  to  confer,  m  h'n 
tended  inspiration  were  principally  relied  upon,  temporal  position,  an  honor  on  Don-Gatholic9, 
There  was  in  Riel,  unquestionably,  eccentricity  and  even  non-Christians.  It  is  osnally  given 
approaching  to  insanity ;  but  there  was  no  evi-  to  ambassadors,  and  has  been  oftener  oon- 
dence  that  his  mind  was  so  unhinged  as  to  re-  f erred  than  the  Order  of  Christ,  which,  it  v(  as 
lieve  him  from  responsibility.  (See  page  707.)  supposed,  was  reserved  for  CathoUoB  alone. 
ROMiN  CATHOUC  CHURCH.  The  most  im-  The  conferring  of  the  Order  of  Christ  on 
portant  event  of  the  year  1885  was  the  pro-  Prince  Bismarck,  and  the  aeendng  intention  of 
mnlgation  of  the  encyclical.  Immortelle  Deij  the  present  Pope  to  give  it  more  prestige  Uiod 
addressed  by  Leo  XIII  to  all  the  patriarchs,  the  Order  of  lins  IX,  was  as  aignificaDt  as  it 
primates,  archbishops,  and  bishops  of  the  Cath-  was  surprising,  althongh  the  prinoe  had  so  far 
oiic  world,  and  dated  Nov.  1, 1885.  The  por-  departed  from  his  attitude  of  the  Knltorkampf 
tion  of  the  encyclical  that  relates  to  the  duties  as  to  make  a  conciliation  between  G^ermauy 
of  citizes  to  the  church  and  the  state  had  ez-  and  the  Holy  See  not  improbable, 
cited,  in  advance,  rumors  of  some  new  and  In  France,  the  war  of  the  republic  in  the  in- 
startling  propositions,  which  were  commented  terest  of  secularizing  all  institutiona  oontroUed 
on  adversely  by  some  of  the  secular  journals,  by  the  Church  still  continued.  The  aappres- 
and  served  to  give  the  noti-Cathoho  world  sion  of  the  allowaooeB  made  by  the  state  to 
nnusaal  interest  in  this  pontifical  document,  various  priests  excited  mnoh  discontent  and 
The  following  quotation  from  the  Immortale  protest,  as  the  pretext  for  so  doing  waa  scarce- 
JJei  is  taken  from  a  translation  by  James  Mo-  ly  tenable ;  and  the  money  paid  to  the  Church 
Master,  editor  of  the  New  York  '^  Freeman's  in  France  is  not  a  state  grant,  but  an  indem- 
Journal."  It  afQrms  old  principles,  in  elegant  nity.  A  spirited  correspondence  took  place 
Latin,  that  no  state  can  exist  without  a  basis  between  M.  Goblet  and  the  Bishops  of  Pamiers 
of  religion,  and  that  there  is  but  one  religion  and  Yiviers  on  the  subject  of  state  interference, 
from  God.  The  Pope  cites  the  examples  of  the  The  substitution  of  lay  nurses  for  Sisters  of 
early  Christiana,  who,  in  hi^  offices,  in  the  Charity  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris  excited  much 
very  palaces  of  the  emperors,  were  willing  to  controversy  and  many  protests.  In  spite  of 
yield  their  places,  and  even  to  die,  rather  than  the  letters  of  the  physicians  attached  to  the 
hold  honors  at  the  expense  of  virtue,  so  that,  hospitals,  testifying  warmly  in  faror  of  the 
according  to  TertuUian,  when  it  became  lawful  Sisters  as  nurses,  the  municipal  coandl  perse- 
to  profess  the  Christian  religion  in  positions  of  vered  in  its  policy  of  '*  laioization.'^ 
state,  it  appeared  in  a  great  part  of  the  cities.  On  Nov.  28,  a  debate  took  place  in  the 
not  as  a  babe  crying  in  its  cradle,  but  already  Reichstag  on  the  question  of  authoriidng  the 
grown  up  and  of  goodly  strength.  establishment  of  Catholio  missiona  in  A^cs. 
.     ^       .       .   .    .        ,  The  Fathers  of  the  Congregation  of  tiie  HoH 

thet^'exXpl"  S-^'o^f  <5d"  cXl1?f  w^o^Srof  ^^'>?'  ^^  ^^"^  ^^"^  P^J^^^^   tJ^"^  '* 

the  name  must  be  most  loving  children  of  the  Church,  miASion  at  Cameroon.     This  was  reftised,  on 

and  wish  to  be  understood  as  such ;  without  hesita-  the  ground  that  the  Fathers,  who  are  Germans 

tion  to  reject  whatever  can  not  be  recondled  with  this  living  in  Paris,  were  similar  to  the  Jesuits,  and, 

honorable  note ;  to  use  the  ,^av8  and  customs  of  the  gg  the  law  had  expelled  the  Jesuits  from  Ger- 

people,  so  far  as  it  can  rightly  be  done,  for  the  foster-  ^„„„  au«  «.^««a  i-«  ^^^m^j%  ♦«>  .it  a-k*  ..^i.v»:  ^ 

inj?  of  truth  and  justice ;  to  work  it  out  that  liberty  of  "^^ »  *^?  same  law  applied  to  all  the  odonie*. 

action  shall  not  overleap  the  line  drawn  by  the  law  of  Pnnoe  tSlsmarcx  insisted  that  the  iTatbers  of 

God  and  of  nature ;  to  be  intent  that  every  state  may  the  Holy  Spirit  were  either  of  Aisatisn  or  Lor- 

be  brought  back  to  that, Christian  form  and  likeness  paine  origin ;  but  in  the  same  speech  said  that 

^L'l^J^n'l^nhnVJ^aT?/!^^^^^  t^«  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  oxpelled  from  GwmanT. 

ends  can  not  aptly  be  laid  down  m  any  one  certam  .,                .,                  A^j.i.i2^v*u 

mode,  since  thev  must  be  mnde  to  suit  the  various  T^^t  because  they  were  Oatholica,  bat  becaoao 

times  and  plaoes  that  greatly  differ  the  one  ftom  the  they  belonged  to  no  country. 
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The  Archbishop  of  Vienna  protested  against  ohapel  and  memorial  oross  were  d^icated  at 

the  exhibition  in  that  oitj  of  a  picture  by  the  Auriesville,  N.  Y.,  where  Father  Isaac  Jognes 

artist  Verasohagin,  and  a  solemn  mass  of  repa-  and  Ren6  Gonpil  were  martyred  by  the  In- 

ration  was  celebrated,  at  which  a  large  number  dians  in  1642  and  1646.    On  Sept.  20  the  Rt. 

of  people  assisted,  to  atone  for  the  public  insult  Rev.  Jeremiah  O^Sullivan  was  consecrated  Bish- 

to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  done  by  the  painter  in  op  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  by  Archbishop  Gibbons, 

representing  her  as  the  mother  of  more  than  The  reports  of  the  churches  show  a  large 

one  child.     Cardinal  Schwarzenberg,  born  at  decrease  in  debt  and  a  large  interest  in  paro- 

Vienna  in  1809,  died.    He  was  Archbishop  of  chial  schools.    The  project  for  the  founding  of 

Prague  and  a  cardinal  priest,  created  Jan.  24,  a  Catholic  university  at  Washington  has  met 

1842.    The  Italian  cardinals  that  died  during  with  much  favor,  and  is  energetically  pushed 

the  year  were  Chigi,  aged  eighty-four ;  Lasagni,  forward.    The  consecration  of  St.  Patrick^s 

at  the  age  of  seventy-one ;  Nina,  born  in  1812 ;  and  St.  Peter's  Churches  in  New  York,  and 

aod  Panebianco,  born  in  1808.  St.  Patnck^s  Church  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  are 

In  Canada,  the  rebellion  of  Louis  Riel  was  hopeful  signs  that  church  debts  will  soon  be 
given  a  religious  gloss  by  the  insane  ravings  paid  off  and  more  consecrations  made  possible. 
foand  in  the  papers  of  Riel,  and  the  statement  On  Deo.  4,  Rt.  Rev.  Dominic  Manncy,  Bishop 
that  the  late  Mgr.  Bourget  had  called  him  a  of  Maronea  and  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Browns- 
providential  leader  of  the  M6tis,  who  felt  that  ville,  Texas,  died.  He  was  bom  at  St.  Augus- 
they  had  sustained  wrongs  at  the  hands  of  the  tine,  Fla.,  in  1828.  He  htfd  been  Bishop  of 
Canadian  authorities.  But  the  voice  of  the  Mobile,  but  had  resigned  that  see.  On  Sept. 
ecclesiastical  authorities  was  on  the  side  of  20,  Archbishop  Riordan,  of  San  Francisco,  was 
law  and  order,  and  against  a  hopeless  strng-  invested  with  the  pallium. 
gle,  and,  after  the  execution  of  Riel,  did  much  The  Most  Eminent  and  Most  Reverend  John 
to  calm  the  violent  indignation  of  the  French  McCloskey,  Archbishop  of  New  York,  died  at 
Cdnadians.  the  arohiepiscopal  residenoe  on  Oct  10.    (See 

On  Nov.  27  the  Pope  addressed  an  important  MoCloskst,  Joeir.)    He  was  succeeded  by  the 

brief  to  the  bishops  of  England  on  the  question  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Corrigan,  Titular  Archbishop  of 

of  religions  education.  Petra,  formerly  Bishop  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

Australia,  which  had  already  been  honored  There  are  now  in  the  United  States  12  arch- 
by  a  oardiDaPs  hat  in  July,  1885 — ^bestowed  on  bishops,  62  bishops,  7,296  priests,  85  colleges, 
Mo3t  Rev.  Dr.  Moran,  Archbishop  of  Sydnev —  and  492,949  children  attenaing  2,621  parochial 
was  the  scene  of  a  plenary  oonncil,  which  fitly  schools.  It  is  hardly  possible,  from  the  statis- 
closed  a  year  of  religions  progress  in  that  col-  tics  furnished,  to  estimate  exactly  the  Catholic 
ony.  population  of  the  United  States. 

On  Feb.  11,1885,  the  Most  Rev.  Edward  The  year  1885~'86  is  notable  for  the  creation 
McOabe,  Cardinal  and  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  of  a  new  American  cardinal,  this  honor  falling 
died.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  WiUlam  on  Archbishop  Gibbons,  of  Baltimore. 
J.  Walsh,  D.  D.,  President  of  Maynootb  Col-  BOUMANIL  a  kingdom  of  eastern  Europe. 
le^e.  The  ceremony  of  his  consecration  was  Absolute  inaependence  from  Turkey  was  pro- 
performed  at  Rome  by  Cardinal  Moran  on  claimed  May  22,  1877,  and  was  recognized  by 
Aug.  2,  1885.  Among  the  deaths  of  notable  the  powers  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  June  13, 
Catholics  was  that  of  Lady  Oeorgiana  Fuller-  1878.  The  principality  of  Roumania  was  erect- 
ton,  sister  of  Earl  Granville,  who,  by  her  writ-  ed  into  a  kingdom  March  26,  1881.  The  Con- 
ioi^  had  done  much  toward  the  elevation  of  stitntion  delegates  the  legislative  power  to  the 
Catholic  English  literature ;  and  that  of  A.  M.  Senate,  of  120  members,  and  the  Chamber  of 
Sallivan,  author  of  '^  New  Ireland,'^  in  whose  Deputies,  of  188  membere^  chosen  by  electoral 
death  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  felt  that  they  colleges.  Every  taxed  citizen  is  a  voter.  The 
had  met  with  a  great  loss.  ^ingi  Carol  I,  the  son  of  Prince  HohenzoUem- 

In  the  United  States,  Archbishop  Ryan,  who  Sigmaringen,  was  bom  April  20,  1889.    He 

had  succeeded  Archbishop  Wood  in  the  Diocese  was  elected  Prince  of  Roumania  in  1866.    The 

of  Philadelphia,  received  the  palUum  on  Jan.  ministry  is  composed  of  the  following  mem- 

4.  1885 ;  and  on  Jan.  25,  Archbishop  Leray,  bers :  President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of 

who  had  succeeded  Archbishop  Perch6  in  the  the  Interior,  and  of  Foreign  Affairs  (id  interim^ 

Diocese  of  New  Orleans,  also  received  the  pal-'  J.  C.  Bratiano ;  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 

^him  from  Rome.    On  the  same  day  the  Kev.  and  Worship,  D.  Sturdza ;  Minister  of  Finance, 

(.^amillus  Maes  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Cov-  G.  Lecca ;  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Commerce, 

incrton,  Ky.    On  March  19,  Rt.  Rev.  Antoine  and  Domains,  A.  Stoloian ;  Minister  of  Justice, 

Durier,  D.  D.,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Nat-  C.  Nacu ;  Minister  of  War,  Gen.  E.  Falcoiano. 

chitoches  by  Archbishop  Leray.    On  April  19,  irea  and  PttpvlatlM. — ^The  area  ef  Roumania 

Rt.  Rev.  A.  J.  Glorieux  was  consecrated  Bishop  is  48,807  square  miles.    The  population  b  esti- 

and  Vicar-Gheneral  of  Idaho  by  Archbishop  Gib-  mated  to  be  5,376,000.    The  number  of  mar- 

boQfl  in  Baltimore.    On  Aug.  2,  Rt.  Rev.  Rich-  riages  in  1884  was  40,548;  of  births,  201,413 ; 

anl  Phelan  was  consecrated  Titular  Bishop  of  of  deaths,  123,808 ;  natural  increment,  77,605. 

rihyra  and  coadjutor  to  Rt.  Rev.  J.  Twigg,  The  population  of  Bucharest,  the  capital,  ia 

Bishop  of  Pittsburg.    On  Aug.  15  a  temporary  about  221,000. 
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ConMm« — In  1888  about  88  per  oent.  of  the  firom  France  and  other  oountries  not  protectee] 
foreign  trade  was  with  Austria,  27  per  cent,  bj  special  treaties,  to  go  into  operation  Jul;  1 
with  Great  Britain,  10  per  cent,  with  France,  (see  Fbanoe).  Besides  France,  the  new  cu^ 
9  per  cent,  with  Germany,  4  per  cent,  with  toms  duties  affected  Turkey,  Greece,  Sweden, 
Turkey,  and  8  per  cent,  with  Russia.  The  ex-  8ervia,  Denmark,  and  the  United  States, 
ports  to  Great  Britain  exceeded  the  imports  The  dispute  with  Bulgaria  on  the  subject  of 
from  that  country;  but  the  imports  from  Aus-  the  frontier  line  at  Arab  Tabia  was  not  settled 
tria  and  from  France  were  double  in  value  the  when  the  revolution  in  Eastern  Roamelia  brokt) 
Roumanian  exports  they  received,  and  the  out.  In  common  with  the  other  Balkan  states, 
trade  with  Germany  consisted  almost  entirely  Roumania  demanded  a  readjustment  of  boDod- 
of  imports.  The  total  value  of  imports  was  aries  as  a  condition  of  the  union  of  the  two 
869,907,178  lei,  or  francs,  against  268,851,921  Bulgariaa ;  yet  she  did  not  accompany  her  re- 
in 1882 ;  the  total  value  of  exports  220,660,279  quest  for  the  incorporation  of  the  districts  in 
lei,  against  244,780^199.  Bulgaria  peopled  by  Roumanians  with  a  mili- 

CwiiMiilcitieiHi — The  entries  in  the  Danubian  tary  demonstration, 

ports  in  1884  show  a  total  of  8,711,148,  the  The  emigration  of  Mohammedans  from  tbe 

clearances  of  8,678,849  tons.  Dobru^ja  was  made  a  basis  for  Turkish  com- 

The  length  of  the  state  lines  of  railroad  in  plaints  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  altbonrfa 

1886  was  1,468  kilometres;  of  private  lines,  the  condition  of  tue  Turks  and  Massulman 

224;  of  state  lines  under  construction,  807;  Tartars  in  that  district  was  worse  under  Turk- 

and  projected,  479  kilometres.  ish  than  under  Roumanian  rule.    They  vere 

The  number  of  letters  carried  in  1884  was  exempted  from  taxation  for  four  years  after 

16,868,062,  including  postal -cards,  circulars,  tlie  annexation,  and  then  taxed  more  ligl.tlj 

and  official  letters ;  the  number  of  packets,  than  other  Roumanians,  having  to  pay  a  cj)[>i- 

606,266 ;  of  postal  orders,  149,286.  tation-tax  in  lieu  of  military  service.    Recectlr 

The  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  1884  was  they  have  been  subjected  to  the  conscriptivo 
6,210  kilometres ;  of  wires,  10,866 ;  the  num-  law.  Another  groimd  of  complaint  is  that  tbe 
ber  of  dispatches,  domestic  and  international,  property  of  Turkish  landlords  has  been  con- 
including  official  dispatches,  was  1,208,600 ;  fiscated.  The  Roumanian  Government  clain-d 
the  receipts  of  the  postal  and  telegraph  service,  that  the  persons  who  claim  the  land  were 
8,981,097  francs ;  expenditures,  8,768,940.  legally  agents  of  the  Turkish  Government  to  «»!- 

flaiiMM. — The  revenue  in  1888-84  was  146,-  lect  the  tithes,  who  in  many  instances  treated 
869,671  francs,  the  expenditure  186,667,860.  the  land  as  their  own,  but  whose  title  was 
Hie  budget  for  the  year  ending  March  80, 1886,  never  recognized  by  the  Turkish  Government, 
fixes  the  revenue  at  180,088,720  francs,  and  the  The  land  was  distributed  among  the  tarnnzs 
expemliture  at  an  equal  amount.  The  yield  of  on  condition  that  they  should  pay  tithes,  lie 
the  direct  taxes  is  taken  as  24,780,000  francs ;  title  remained  In  the  Turkish  Government  stkI 
of  the  indirect  taxes,  66,886,000  francs;  of  was  transferred  by  the  oesdon  to  the  Roc- 
domains,  20,968,108  francs;  of  railroads,  and  manian  Government. 

the  mines  at  Bahna,  11,617,926  francs.    The  'neatneat  sf  Jewsi — ^The  onpresrion  of  Je^rs 

public  debt  on  March  80,  1886,  amounted  to  under  the  Roumanian  alien  laws  was  the  snb- 

683,847,607  francs.  ject  of  an  appeal  to  foreign  governments,  e>- 

Amy  aid  Navy* — The  strength  of  the  per-  pecially  the  English,  in  1886.    Lord  Beacons- 

manent  army  is  1,249  officers  and  81,627  sol-  field  had  inserted  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  an 

diers,  with  81,627  horses  and  812  guns.    The  article  that  provided  that  difference  in  cree<i 

kingdom  is  divided  into  four  territorial  dis-  should  not  be  a  ground  for  exclusion  from 

tricts,  in  each  of  which  an  army  corps  is  or-  public  employment,  the  exerdse  of  professions 

ganized,  besides  the  Dobru^ja,  which  has  a  and  industries,  or  any  civil  or  political  rights 

i vision.    The  strength  of  the  territorial  army  in  Roumania.    The  Roumanian  legislatare  hm 

is  1,218  officers  and  124,000  men.    The  naval  evaded  this  guarantee  by  passing  laws  agaiu^^t 

force  consists  of  2  gunboats,  a  torpedo-vessel,  foreigners.    Immediately  after  Roumanian  in- 

and  2  torpedo-boats  on  the  Danube.     Every  dependence  was  recognised  by  the  powers 

Roumanian  upon  reaching  the  age  of  twenty-  the  Jewish  natives  of  Roumania  were  aecl&rcti 

one  is  enrolled  either  in  the  permanent  or  the  to  be  aliens,  and  restrictions  were  placed  in  the 

territorial  army,  and  serves  eight  years.  way  of  their  obtaining  naturalization.    There 

ThePalNkal  ^itaatfaa. — The  tariff  question  was  are  only  69  naturalized  Jews  in  the  kingdom, 

uppermost  in  Roumanian  politics  in  1886.    On  The  liberal  professions  are  dosed  to  Jew«, 

May  22  the  commercial  treaty  with  Austria-  and  in  1884  a  law  against  hawking  by  foreirn- 

Hungary  was  finally  denounced.    The  treaty  ers  reduced  20,000  Jewish  peddlers  to  distrt^^. 

will  expire  June  1, 1886.    The  demand  of  Ron-  The  discussion  of  Jewish  grievances  abroa<i 

manian  manufacturers  for  protection,  and  the  led  to  the  expulsion  in  November  of  eight 

protective  duties  on  cereals  recently  imposed  Jewish  joumalista  of  Bucharest 

m  France  and  Germany,  induced  the  Ron-  RHOIELIi,  EASTfBff.  an  autonomous  pror- 

manian  ministry  to  inaugurate  an  active  pro-  ince  of  Turkey,  created  by  the  Treaty  of  Bit- 

tective  policy.    The  legislature  passed  a  law  lin,  signed  July  18, 1878.    It  remained  iro<1«  r 

levying  a  surtax  of  60  per  cent,  on  imports  the  political  and  military  control  of  tbe  Sultan, 
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bat  received  autonomj  in  administratiye  af-  anise-seed,  and  sesanmra  are  also  grown.    A 

fairs.    The  orgfuiio  statute  was  elaborated  by  large  namber  of  sheep,  goata,  cattle,  and  swine 

a  commission  sitting  in  Philippopolis  dnring  are  raised.    Woolen  cloth  and  braid  are  mann- 

the    Bnsaian   occnpation,    and    became    law  faotnred  and  exported, 

through  an  imperial  firman,  issaed  May  17,  ConMice. — ^The  imports  in  1888  amounted  to 

1879.    The  local  administration  was  placed  Id  $2,451,000,  an  increase  of  $860,000  over  those 

the  hands  of  elected  representatives.     One  of  the  previous  year.    The  total  yalae  of  the 

fifth  of  the  members  of  the  general  councils  in  '  exports  was  $2,752,000,  showing  an  increase 

the  six  departments  were  to  be  nominated  by  of  $989,000.    The  leading  articles  of  exporta- 

the  Gk>vemor-General,  and  the  rest  elected  by  tion  are  cereals,  wood,  wine,  silk,  and  hides, 

universal  suffi>age.    Equal  religious  rights  and  Hw  RevelitloMry  Hvfeaeit — Under  Aleko 

protection,  freedom  of  the  press,  inviolability  Pasha's  administration  there  were  two  politi- 

of  property  and  of  the  domicile,  and  the  equal-  oal  parties,  each  of  which  had  for  its  aim  the 

ity  of  the  Bulgarian,  Turkish,  and  Greek  Ian-  union  of  the  province  with   Bulgaria.    The 

gaages  were  guaranteed.    The  Governor-Gen-  Liberal  party  was  controlled  by  the  Govemor- 

eral,  who  must  be  a  Christian,  is  named  by  the  General,  and  had  a  large  maiority  in  the  Aa- 

Sublime  Porte,  with  the  assent  of  the  powers,  sembly.    The  Conservatives  depended  on  Bus- 

for  the  period  of  five  years.  sian  influence  to  secure  political  hidependence 

On  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  Aleko  Pa-  and  the  creation  of  a  Great  Bulgaria,  while  the 

sha,  the  Porte  appointed  Gavril  Pasha  Chres-  Liberals  distrusted  Bussia  and  looked  to  the 

tovich  Governor-General,  and  he  was  installed  Western  powers  for  help.    Karaveloff,  who 

on  July  8,  1884.    The  legislative  power  is  ex-  was  expelled  from  Bulgaria  after  the  coup* 

erciaed  by  a  single  chamber  called  the  Provin-  d'etat  of  Prince  Alexander,  became  the  leader 

cial  Assembly.    The  chief  Judicial  and  ecclesi-  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  organiced  a  move- 

astical  dignitaries  are  members  ex  officio^  to  the  ment  for  the  union  of  the  two  Bulgarias  under 

number  of  ten,  and  the  remaining  thirty-six  Aleko  Pasha.    The  officers  of  the  militia  and 

members  are  elected  by  the  people  for  fonr  the  gendarmerie  sympathized  with  the  Liberal 

years.    The  European  commission  fixed  the  party  and  supported  Aleko  Pasha  in  his  efforts 

annual  tribute  to  the  Sultan  at  240,000  Turkish  to  sapplant  the  authority  of  the  military  com- 

pounda,  which  was  estimated  to  be  three  tenths  manaers  -  in  -  chief  appointed  by  the  Hultan. 

of  the  total  revenue,  the  proportion  assigned  Aleko's  dubious  attitude  toward  Bussia  ren- 

to  Turkey  in  the  oi^anio  statute.    Owing  to  dered  Aitile  his  efforts  to  be  appointed  his 

the  mined  state  of  the  country  after  the  war,  own  successor.  Gavril  Pasha  Chreetovich,  who 

the  emigration  of  Mohammedans  to  Turkey,  secured  the. appointment,  was  Aleko  Pasha's 

and  of  Bulgarians  to  Bulgaria,  the  net  revenue  Secretary-General  and  Director  of  the  Inte- 

did  not  exceed  600,000  Turkish  pounds.    In  rior.    Ajb  the  friend  and  protegS  of  Bussia  and 

1882  the  Provincial  Assembly  passed  an  act  Aleko's  rival,  he  dismissed  every  Liberal  from 

reducing  the  yearly  tribute  to  180,000  Turkish  office.    The  Liberal  politicians,  deprived  of  all 

pounds.    This  law  was  not  ratified  by  the  influence  in  public  affairs,  and  many  of  them  of 

Porte,  but  was  carried  out  by  Aleko  Pasha  as  the  means  of  livelihood,  determined  on  striking 

an  administrative  regulation  in  the  same  way  a  blow.    The  situation  in  Bulgaria  was  propi- 

as  several   other   vetoed   enactments.    Two  tions.    Karaveloff  was  now  the  Prime  Minister 

thirds  of  the  revenue  is  derived  from  direct  of  Bulgaria.  Several  of  the  BoumeHan  Liberals 

taxes.    The  budget  for  1884-^85  estimated  the  were  appointed  by  him  to  office.    While  the 

revenue  at  648,650  Turkish  pounds,  and  the  movement  was  set  on  foot  in  Eastern  Bonmelia 

expenditure  at  681,976.  and  Bulgaria,  Europe  was  made  famUiar  with 

Ana  aad  Pep ilattM. — The  area  of  Eastern  the  economical  and  political  arguments  in  favor 

Roumelia  is  18,500  square  miles.    The  popula-  of  the  union.  The  Government  in  Eastern  Bou- 

tion  waa  officially  computed  in  1884  as  850,-  melia  rendered  itself  more  and  more  unpopu- 

000.    The  Mohammedan  and  Greek-spewing  lar.  Some  of  its  measures  provoked  resistance, 

population  constituted  two  fifths  of  the  totid  More  arbitrary  means  were  then  resorted  to, 

at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  autonomous  in  order  to  destroy  the  power  of  its  opponents, 

province,  but  in  consequence  of  emigration  the  The  Governor-General  began  to  remove  the 

proportion  is  diminished  to  one  third.  Liberal  officers  in  the  gendarmerie.     Major 

PMncdsH*  —  The  chief  occupation  of  the  Ljoubovsky  was  suddenly  dismissed.   His  com- 

people  is  agriculture.    The  area  under  culti-  rades  expected  the  same  fate,  and  urged  Eara- 

valion  is  1,668,000  acres ;  the  product  in  1881  veloff  to  hapten  the  movement  and  achieve  the 

was  2,548,292  hectolitres,  or  about  7,000,000  union  by  means  of  a  military  revolution  (see 

bushels,  of  wheat,  1,865,609  hectolitres  of  bar-  Bulgaria).    The  Bussians  had  kid  their  plans 

ley,  1,242,583  of  rye,  1,170,700  of  maize,  and  for  a  revolution  in  the  spring  of  1886.    It  was 

399,779  of  oats.    The  production  of  ottar  of  to  have  been  preceded  by  an  insurrection  in 

roses  in  1881  was  1,422  okes  (1  oke  =  2*8826  Sofia  and  the  overthrow  of  Prince  Alexander 

pounds),  which  is  sold  in  Eastern  Boumelia  at  the  in  favor  of  Prince  Peter  Earageorgevich.  That 

average  price  of  $800  an  oke.   The  production  would  be  the  signal  for  an  attempt  to  upset 

of  wine  was  16,884,680  okes;  of  tobacco,  547,-  King  Milan  in  Servia.    When  Bussian  control 

248 ;  of  cocoons,  67,154.    Spelt,  vetch,  millet,  should  be  thus  re-established  in  Bulgaria,  and 
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a  straggle  inangarated  for  the  predomiDance  of  agrionltoral  maohinery,  rubber,  railroad-cars, 

Bussian  over  Anstrian  influence  in  Ser?ia,  it  and  various  cheniicalt»,  articles  of  food^  and 

was  intended  that  Macedonia  and  Old  Servia  materials  and  plant.     The  duty  on  tea  iui- 

shonld  throw  oif  the  Ottoman  yoke,  and  East-  ported  overland  is  reduced ;  that  on  pi$r-irr>n 

em  Roomelia  declare  her  independence  and  has  been  increased  to  9  copecks  a  pood,  snd 

union  with  Bulgaria.    This  revolution  was  be-  is  to  be  raised  to  16  copecks  within  two  yt-ar?. 

ing  carefully  and  assiduously  prepared  by  the  Tkt  Navy. — The  BaJtic  fleet  in  1884  contained 

Slav  committees  in  Bulgaria,  Koumelia,  Mace-  88  ironclads,  and  the  Black  Sea  fleet  7  iron- 

donia,  and  Servia,  when  the  national  element  dads.    The  most  powerful  vessel  is  the  ma>t- 

in  Bulgaria  and  Boumelia  anticipated  the  move-  less  turret- ship  ^^  Peter  the  Great,"  with  1 4-  inch 

ment  and  utilized  the  results  of  the  laborious  armor.    Three  larger  vessels,  the  '*  Catharine 

intrigues  of  the  Russian  authorities  to  upset  II,"  '^Tchesma,"  and  ^*  Sin  ope,"  with  plates  15 

all  their  plans  and  more  effectually  emancipate  to  16  inches  thick,  carrjiog  six  1 2-inch  an-l 

Bulgaria  from  Russian  domination.    Russian  seven  6-inch  guns  each,  will  be  launched  in 

diplomacy  was  compeUed  either  to  approve  1886.     Two  other  powerful  armor-clad  ve$- 

and  support  the  anti-Russian  revolution,  or  to  aels,  the  '^  Admiral  Nakhimoff,"  with  platen 

renounce  the  principle  of  the  Treaty  of  San  from  8  to  10  inches  thick  and  four  9-inch  and 

Stefano,  and  run  the  risk  of  forfeiting  the  last  ten  6-inch  guns,  and  the  '*  Alexander  II,"  wltL 

spark  of  Bulgarian  gratitude  (see  TuRKxy).  14-inch  plates  and  two  12-inch,  four  9-inci), 

RUSSIA,  an  empire  in  eastern  Europe.    The  and  eight  6-inch  guns,  were  launched  in  18^o. 

law-making,  executive,  and  judicial  authority  The  next  most  powerful  vessels  are  5  be1t<^d 

is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor,  cruisers.  There  are  besides  4  turret-ships,  2  cir- 

who  is  also  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Church,  cular  ironclads,  and  a  number  of  monitors. 

The  government  of  the  country  is  under  the  floating  batteries,  etc.    The  navy  was  manned 

direction  of  the  Emperor^s  private  Cabinet  in  1884  by  24,612  sailors.    (For  army  statii^ 

The  Minister  of  the  Imperial  Household  is  tics,  see  ^*  Annual  Cyclop»dia "  for  1884.) 

Gen.  Count  Yorontzoff  Bashkoff;  the  Minis-  Havlgitflm. — ^The  number  of  vessels  entered 

ter  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Nicholas  de  Giers;  the  at  the  Baltic  ports  in  1888  was  6,984;  at  tl.e 

Minister  of  ^ar,  Gen.  Yannovski ;  the  Minister  ports  of  the  Black  Sea,  4,502;  in  the  ^Lite 

of  the  Interior,  Count  Tolstoy;  the  Minister  Sea,  712;  in  the  Caspian,  962;  total,  18,1  Go, 

of  Public  Instruction,  M.  Delianoff ;  the  Minis-  of  which  6,840  were  laden  and  6,320  in  bidlast. 

ter  of  Finance,  M.  Bimge ;  the  Minister  of  Do-  The  number  of  steamers  included  in  the  total 

mains,  M.  Ostrovski.     The  Minister  of  the  number  was  7,889.    The  total  number  of  vc8- 

Navy,  which  is  under  the  command  of  the  sels  cleared  was  12,794,  comprising  11,075  with 

Admiral-General,  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis,  is  cargoes  and  1,719  in  ballast;  the  number  of 

Yice- Admiral  Chestakoff.      The  Minister  of  steamers  cleared  was  7,775.    The  namber  oi 

Public  Works  is  Yice-Admiral  0.  Possiet,  ap-  coasters  entered  and  cleared  was  35,088,  of 

pointed  in  1874.  which  16,488  were  steamers.    The  merclioLt 

(For  area  and  population,  see  "Annual  Cy-  fleet  in  1883  consisted  of  2,189  sailing  vessel. 

clopndia"  for  1884).  of  an  aggregate  burden  of  467,740  tons^  and 

FtaMBMSi — The  amount  of  gold  in  the  treas-  204  steamers  of  157,696  tons, 

nry  on  Jan.  1,  1885,  was  92,815,732  rubles.  The  8t»  Petenkug  Sca-Canlr—The  ship-can&l 

55,880,091  rubles  more  than  the  year  before ;  connecting  St.  Petersburg  with  the  Bahio  was 

the  amount  of  silver  6,254,254  rubles,  52,203  formally  opened  on  May  27,  1885.    The  canal 

rubles  more.     The  net  sum  paid  out  to  the  enables  vessels  drawing  18  feet  to  enter  tLe 

subsidized  railroads  in  1884  was  89,329,671  Neva,  which  was  before  inaccessible  to  Teasels 

rubles.     The  total  amount  required  for  the  of  a  deeper  draught  than  11  feet.    The  length 

interest  and'  sinking  fund  of  the  public  debt  of  the  canal  is  30  versts,  or  19*89  miles,  of 

in  1884  was  204,971,245  rubles.  which  3^  versts  are  branches.  The  mam  chan- 

Tuff  Changee. — ^Ilie  decrease  in  the  imports  nel  is  22  feet  deep,  and  the  branches  from  16 

of  manufisictured  and  partly  manufactured  arti-  to  20  feet.    The  channel  is  50  fathoms  wide  itt 

cles  in  1884  is  attributed  to  the  recently  aug-  the  Cronstadt  end,  and  30  fathoms  where  it 

mented  tariff  on  iron  and  other  articles.    On  enters  the  Neva.    The  excavation  was  begun  in 

July  18, 1885,  an  increase  in  the  customs  du-  1878.    The  quantity  of  silt  removed  from  tLe 

ties  on  a  large  number  of  articles  went  into  bed  of  the  canal  alone  was  14,464,281  tons, 

operation.  The  duty  on  silk  has  been  doubled,  and  the  cost  of  excavation  10,265,400  rabU». 

in  order  to  encourage  Russian  sericulture.  The  At  St.  Petersburg  one  basin,  with  an  areA  i>f 

duties  on  food  and  animal  produce,  and  on  all  46,000  square  fathoms,  has  been  constraetcnl. 

kinds  of  manufactures,  are  largely  increased,  capable  of  accommodating  from  15  to  35  steam- 

The  increase  in  the  tariff  is  10  per  cent,  on  ers,  besides  the  Patiloff  basin,  13,000  square 

tin  and   manufactures   thereof,   gold,  silver,  fathoms,  capable  of  holding  10  steamers     TLe 

glass,  paper,  cotton  manufactures,  buttons,  etc.,  m&ijk  harbor  has  not  been  excavated, 

and  20  per  cent,  on  all  other  articles,  except-  BaOrMdi* — The  total  length  of  rsilroads  in 

ing   wool,  silk,  cotton,  yarn,  iron  and  steel,  operation  at  the  beginning  of  1885  was  25,0 1  u 

lead,  brass,  copper,  sugar,  tobacco,  spirits  and  kilometres,  not  inolading  the  railroads  of  Fin* 

wine,  ores,  gums,  dyes,  machinery,  cutlery,  land  and  tlie  trans-Caspian  line,  231  kilometrca 
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long.  The  receipts  in  1884  amounted  to  226,-  oeeded  the  orop  of  1884  hv  aboat  8,000,000 
572,545  mbles ;  the  namber  of  persons  carried  bushels,  or  8  per  cent.,  while  there  was  a  de- 
was  86,962,811,  inclnding  2,287,958  soldiers.  crease  of  56,000,000  bushels,  or  24  per  cent., 

FmIb  mi  Tdegnipliii — ^The  number  of  letters  in  spring  wheat    The  total  harvest  of  wheat 

carried  in  1883  was  188,888,693,  besides  10,-  was  about  288,000,000  bushels,  which  is  48,- 

S10,429r^stered  letters,  15,138,840  inclosures  000,000  bushels  below  the  average.    The  rye 

under  bands,  10,169,770  inclosures  of  money  harvest  gave  an  increase  of  80,000,000  bushels 

and  valuables,  and  2,085,785  postal-cards ;  the  above  the  average,  while  the  oat-crop  fell  short 

number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  forward-  200,000,000,  or  about  25  per  cent, 

ed  was  99,489,595 ;  the  amount  of  remittances  ladndrj. — In  1880  there  were  27,927  mann- 

declared,  2,818,918,081  rubles.  facturing  establishments,  employing  689,452 

The  total  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  1884  laborers,  with  an  annual  production  valued  at 
was  109,778  kilometres,  with  248,470  kilome-  $454,500,000.  In  1879,  owing  to  the  impetus 
tres  of  wires.  The  length  of  the  state  lines  received  from  the  war,  the  total  value  of  manu- 
was  101,697  kilometres,  with  189,816  kilome-  factures  was  $535,942,050,  the  cotton  manu- 
tres  of  wires.  The  number  of  internal  dis-  factures  being  valued  at  $134,360,000 ;  woolen 
patches  in  1884  was  8,599,295,  of  international  manufactures,  $68,236,000 ;  silk  manufact- 
dispatches  received,  568,421;  sent,  576,038;  nres,  $4,968,000;  flax  and  hemp  manufactures, 
of  transit  dispatches,  186,556;  oflSoial  dis-  $16,840,000;  minerals,  $6,550,000;  glass  and 
patches,  595,774.  The  receipts  in  1884  were  pottery,  $5,250,000;  chemicals,  paper,  leather, 
85,371,696  francs ;  expenses,  17,482,812  francs  etc.,  $70,702,000 ;  metal  products,  $62,118,600; 
for  salaries;  12,848,720francs  for  working  and  alimentary  articles,  $162,689,000.  The  prod- 
repairs  ;  and  2,400,000  francs  for  the  construe-  nets  of  house  industry,  which  plays  an  impor- 
tion  of  new  lines.  tant  part  in  Russian  national  economy,  are  not 

Igrlndtan. — ^European  Russia  is  divided  in  included  in  these  estimates.  More  than  $25,- 
respect  to  its  agricultural  resources  into  the  000,000  worth  of  linens,  $89,000,000  worth  of 
blaok-earth  zone  of  the  south  and  east,  and  the  cottons,  $30,000,000  worth  of  hempen  fabrics, 
zone  without  black  earth.  In  the  former,  the  besides  leather,  saddlery,  furniture,  cutlery, 
main  part  of  the  wheat-product  is  grown  and  nails,  and  many  other  products,  are  made  by 
the  greater  portion  of  the  rye  and  other  cereals,  the  peasants  in  their  villages. 
also  the  principal  part  of  the  tobacco  and  su-  €Munree> — ^The  exports  in  1884  were  of  the 
gar-beet  products.  In  the  latter  potatoes  are  total  value  of  550,505,000  rubles,  as  against 
more  extensively  cultivated,  and  the  whole  of  607,787,000  in  1883.  The  exports  of  aliment- 
the  flax-crop  is  produced.  The  two  divisions  are  ary  products  amounted  to  882,970,000  rubles, 
nearly  equu  in  the  number  of  horses,  cattle,  and  showing  a  decrease  of  40,892,000  rubles ;  the 
swine  raised,  but  almost  two  and  a  half  times  exports  .of  raw  and  prepared  materials,  196,- 
as  many  sheep  are  raised  in  the  black-earth  dis-  986,000  rubles — a  falhng  off  of  14,088,000  m- 
tricts  as  in  the  other  parts  of  Russia.  Of  the  hies;  those  of  animal  products,  13,751,000  m- 
total  area  of  Russia  in  Europe,  about  one  qnar-  bles — a  falling  off  of  2,148,000  rubles ;  those 
ter  is  arable,  one  quarter  grazing  waste  land,  of  manufactured  articles,  6,848,000  rubles — a 
three  eighths  forest,  and  one  eighth  meadow,  falling  off  of  154,000  rubles.  The  decrease  in 
Of  the  cultivated  land,  the  main  portion  is  de-  the  exports  of  alimentary  products  was  mainly 
voted  to  grain,  62,921,280  out  of  94,577,000  de-  due  to  the  lessened  export  of  wheat,  which 
siatines  (1  desiatine  =  2*7  acres).  There  are  was  129,982,000,  against  170,194,000  mbles. 
under  rye  28,623,000  desiatines,  producing  589,-  The  decrease  in  quantity  was  15,569,400  bush- 
942,000  bushels,  and  under  wheat  11,460,000  els.  The  export  of  spirits  fell  off  nearly  one 
desiatines,  producing  188,950,000  bushels.  The  half,  and  that  of  linseed  was  8,000,000  rubles 
total  annual  value  of  the  products  of  the  soil  less  in  vdue ;  while  eggs,  meat,  and  tobacco 
is  about  $2,250,000,000,  the  value  of  the  crops  showed  a  large  increase, 
being  2,188,262,500  rubles  and  that  of  the  do-  The  imports  in  1884  amounted  in  total  value 
mestio  animals  raised  annually  861,515,700  ru-  to  486,249,000  rubles,  against  513,700,008  ru- 
bles. Russia  raises  more  horses  than  any  bles  in  1883.  The  imports  of  alimentary  prod- 
other  country,  though,  since  the  emancipation  ucts  were  129,291,000  rubles — 6,145,000  rubles 
of  the  serfs  and  the  spread  of  the  Siberian  more  than  in  1883;  the  imports  of  raw  and 
plague,  horse-breeding  has  decreased.  prepared  materials,  262,659,000  rubles— 25,- 

The  Russian  forests,  except  those  on  the  972,000  rubles  less;  the  imports  of  animal  prod- 
iniperia]  estetes,  are  being  rapidly  destroyed,  ucts,  324,000  rubles — 77,000  rubles  less;  the 
and  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption  will  importo  of  manufactures,  93,975,000  rubles — 
not  last  fifty  years.  The  annual  value  of  the  7,556,000  rubles  less.  The  imports  of  raw  ma- 
wood  and  timber  consumed  is  260,250,000  ru-  terials  were  8  per  cent.,  of  manufactures  24 
bles,  besides  the  export  of  30,000,000  rubles.  per  cent.,  of  alimentary  products  11  per  cent, 

A  drought  in  the  early  part  of  the  snpimer  of  animal  products  68  per  cent,  less  than  the 

damaged  the  spring-wheat  crop  of  1885 ;  but  average  imports  for  the  period  1879-^83.    The 

the  crop  of  winter  wheat  was  above  the  aver-  impoHs  of  raw  cotton  fell  off  from  93,864,000 

a^,  and  the  rye-crop  was  a  little  better  than  rubles  in  1883  to  76,176,000  in  1884;  those  of 

the  average.    The  yield  of  winter  wheat  ex-  wool,  from  22,481,000  to  18,607,000  rubles; 
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those  of  iron  and  steel,  from  18,098,000  to  16,-  prodaotion  was  1,180,000  tons.    In  the  United 

102,000  rubles;  those  of  lard,  from  16,082,000  States  the  prodoction  was  abont  8,000,000  toDa, 

to  14,564,000  rubles.    The  imports  of  tea  and  and  the  price  from  $4  to  $8  a  ton,  as  compared 

wines  increased.  with  60  to  80  cents  in  Baku.    In  the  Black 

Ffttroleuk — Russian  petroleum  has  driven  the  Town  at  Baku  there  are  200  refineries,  not 
American  product  out  of  the  home  market,  more  than  sixty  of  which  were  in  operatioD 
and  is  a  dangerous  competitor  in  central  and  in  1884.  The  lamp>oil  manufactured  in  the 
southern  Europe.  It  yields  an  illuminating  Nobel,  refineries  is  almost  free  from  color  and 
oil  that  is  claimed  to  be  as  good  as  the  Ameri-  odor,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  '821,  and  a 
can  when  thoroughly  refined.  The  residuum  flashing-point  of  86*6°  Fahr.  The  cnide  pe- 
ls largely  used  as  fuel  on  the  Caspian  Sea  and  troleum  y\Ms  27  per  cent,  of  this  qaalitj  of 
the  Volga.  Kerosene  is  retailed  in  St.  Peters-  oil,  and  85  per  cent  of  a  lower  grade.  The  re> 
burg  at  two  cents  a  pound.  Russian  petrole-  siduum,  called  astatki^  has  a  specific  graritj  of 
nm  is  brought  into  Grermany  in  tank-cars,  and  *00d.  The  crude  oil  differs  from  that  of  Penn- 
is  exempt  from  the  duty  that  is  levied  on  pe-  sylvania  in  being  practically  free  from  the  solid 
troleum-barrels.  It  is  also  brought  into  cen-  hydrocarbons.  Oil  is  produced  on  the  island 
tral  Europe  by  way  of  Fiume,  Trieste,  and  of  Tcheleken,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Cas- 
Genoa.  The  export  of  illuminating  oils  over  pian  Sea,  containing  as  much  as  6  per  cent,  of 
the  European  land  frontier  increased  from  solid  hydrocarbons.  The  lubricating  oil  ob- 
899,000  poods  in  1888  (1  pood  =  86  pounds)  to  tained  from  the  Baku  naphtha  bears  a  tempera- 
1,224,000  poods  in  1884,  that  of  purified  lubri-  tnre  below  zero  without  solidifying.  In  1884 
eating  oil  from  861,000  to  523,000  poods,  while  KobeVs  fiEictories  turned  out  157,100  tons  of 
that  of  raw  lubricating  oil  decreased  from  kerosene,  and  the  other  refineriea  at  Baku 
1,092,000  to  647,000  poods,  and  that  of  raw  84,000  tons.  The  domestic  kerosene  ia  pro- 
naphtha  from  196,000  to  2,000  poods.  There  tected  in  Russia  by  a  duty  of  6  cents  a  gallon, 
was  an  export  of  1,400  poods  of  vaseline,  para^  inoreaaed  20  per  cent,  by  the  new  tariff.  Tested 
fine,  etc.,  in  1884.  The  exports  from  Batoum-  in  comparison  with  American  illuminating  oil 
Poti,  and  Novorossiski,  in  1884,  were  as  fol-  it  was  found  that  tlie  Russian  oil  waa  inferior 
low :  raw  naphtha,  98,000  poods  ;  naphtha  in  illuminating  power ;  but  the  diminution  of 
refuse,  602,000  poods;  illuminating  oil,  4,617,-  light  as  the  oil  fell  in  the  reservoir  of  the  lamp 
000  poods;  lubricating  oil,  292,000  poods;  was  less  than  with  the  American  oiL  Experi- 
vaseline,  450,000  poods.  The  output  of  crude  ments  with  astatki  aa  fuel  for  ateam-engines 
naphtha  increased  from  25,000,000  poods  in  show  that  1  pound  vaporizes  12  pounds  of  water, 
1880  to  60,000,000  in  1888 ;  that  of  mannfact-  and  in  a  lately  patented  apparatus  14^  poundf>. 
ured  petroleum  from  7,858,750  to  14,252,626  Its  freedom  from  phosphorus  and  sulphur  makes 
poods.  The  shipments  of  petroleum  from  it  valuable  for  metallurgical  purpoeea.  It  co^os 
Baku  in  1888  amounted  to  11,848,964  poods;  in  Baku  86  cents  a  ton.  By  a  process  of  di^ 
of  refuse,  17,421,910  poods ;  of  raw  naphtha,  tillation  76  to  100  cubic  feet  of  illmninatiDg 
1,790,668  poods ;  of  lubricating  oil,  1,001,885  gaa,  five  tiroes  more  powerful  than  coal-ga!^ 
poods.  The  price  of  Russian  petroleum  in  St.  are  obtained  from  a  cubic  foot  of  astatki^  be- 
I^etersburg  in  August,  1884,  was  from  1*80  to  sides  benzol,  anthracene,  and  naphthaline.  It 
1*86  rubles  per  pood,  that  of  NobeVs  manu-  has  been  adopted  by  the  Government  aa  fuel 
facture  from  1*50  to  1*56  rubles,  while  Ameri-  for  torpedo-boata.  Petroleum,  keroeene,  and 
can  kerosene  was  quoted  at  2*66  rubles.  The  astatki  are  ahipped  from  Baku  in  bulk  to  the 
imports  of  illuminating  oila,  benzine,  and  pu-  Volga,  in  amall  sailing  vessels,  and  in  tank-cars 
rified  naphtha,  were  449,000  poods  in  1888,  over  the  Baku-Batoum  Railroad, 
valued  at  1,194,000  rubles,  and  in  1884  269,000  NlMlln.— The  revolutionary  doctrines  con- 
poods,  valued  at  449,000  rubles.  tinue  to  spread  in  Russia,  despite  the  anccess 

There  are  400  wells  in  the  vicinity  of  Baku,  of  the  police  in  bringing  to  punishment  many 
about  half  of  which  are  worked.  The  oil-field  of  the  active  and  leading  Ninilist&  In  Man  h 
is  not  more  than  8^  miles  square.  It  is  sup-  about  forty  Nihilists  were  arrested  in  St.  Pe> 
posed  that  oil-wells  underlie  at  least  1,000  or  tersburg.  In  conse<}uence  of  the  discovery  of 
1,200  square  miles  of  the  Apsheron  Peninsula.  Terrorist  proclamations  and  explosives  in  the 
The  yield  of  the  flowing  wells  is  enormous,  lodging  of  a  student  in  Dorpat,  a  few  d&js 
When  not  worked  they  are  stopped  with  valves,  later,  more  arrests  were  made  in  St.  Peters- 
to  prevent  waste  and  damage.  The  oil  spouts  burg.  In  May,  a  sub-inspector  of  police  wa^ 
up,  when  the  cap  of  a  covered  well  is  removed,  shot  dead  at  Kharkov  while  aearching  tlie 
in  a  steady  column  100  feet  high.  In  some  the  lodgings  of  a  person  with  a  false  passport,  in 
pressure  is  200  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and  the  whose  possession  were  a  secret  printing-press, 
jet  rises  800  feet.  One  of  NobeFs  wells  yields  explosives,  and  arma.  Dssianski,  the  perpetra- 
1,125,000  gallons  a  day  whenever  opened,  and  tor  of  the  murder,  was  tried  before  a  military 
some  of  the  others  are  more  productive.  The  court  and  condemned  to  death.  A  monster 
average  depth  of  the  wella  has  been  increased  trial  began  in  Warsaw  on  Nov.  28.  Among 
from  154  feet  in  1874  to  450  feet  in  1888.  The  the  prisoners  were  Bardovaki,  a  police  jus- 
average  level  is  lowered  56  feet  for  every  600,-  tice;  Ingelstrom,  nephew  of  a  Russian  sener- 
000,000,000  gallons  extracted.     In  1884  the  al;  Sokolnicki,  an  artillery  lieutenant;  Luvy, 
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an  officer  of  engineers ;  Warznskl,  a  lawyer ;  Agrarian  discontent  continaed  to  produce 
Kazoiokif  a  civil  engineer  of  St.  Petersburg ;  mral  disorders  in  1885.  The  peasantry  are 
Dr.  Rechnievski,  of  Moscow  University;  Jano-  dissatisfied  with  their  insufficient  allotments, 
wicz,  a  large  land-owner  of  lithnania ;  sever-  which  are  continually  growing  smaller  by  sub- 
al  Warsaw  journalists,  and  five  working-men.  division  among  their  children.  They  manifest 
They  were  charged  with  belonging  to  the  cen-  their  discontent  by  burning  the  crops  or  de- 
tral  committee  of  a  Warsaw  society  called  the  stroying  other  property  of  their  former  mas- 
Proletariat,  allied  to  the  executive  commit-  ters.  The  tax-gatherer  that  comes  to  confis- 
tee  of  the  Narodnaya  Volya,  with  org&niz-  cate  the  last  cow  of  an  impoverished  mtgik 
iQg  workmen's  committees  throughout  Poland,  for  arrears  of  payment  is  frequently  set  upon 
with  making  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  £m-  and  beaten  nearly  to  death.  Sometimes  the 
peror  by  laying  a  mine  in  a  street  of  Warsaw,  peasants  of  adjoining  villages  dispute  with  one 
and  with  murdering  two  police  agents.  The  another  the  possession  of  a  piece  of  land.  In 
proceedings  were  conducted  with  the  utmost  se-  a  quarrel  of  this  nature  near  Elizavetpol,  in 
crecy.  Bardovski,  Euznicki,  and  four  others  July,  fire-arms  were  freely  used.  About  the 
were  condemned  to  be  hanged,  and  the  other  same  time  298  peasants  were  sentenced  to  a 
twenty-two  prisoners  were  sentenced  to  long  month^s  imprisonment  for  destroying  a  mill, 
terms  of  penal  servitude.  the  owner  of  which  had  deprived  them  of  a 
Iidntrial  aad  ignriaA  DistirkancM, — ^Tbe  in-  piece  of  pasture-land.  Such  disturbances  were 
dustrial  depression  in  Russia  was  attended  frequent  in  various  parts  of  Russia. 
with  more  fre<^uent  and  lawless  disturbances  RoaBlaudtteSilgulaiEeTSlittflit — WhenRus- 
tban  occurred  m  any  other  country.  There  sian  diplomacy,  supported  by  the  infiuence  of 
was  a  curtailment  of  production  in  most  in-  Prince  Bismarck,  opposed  the  union  of  the  two 
dostrial  branches  in  the  early  part  of  1885,  Bulgarias  in  the  Constantinople  Oonference, 
and  the  m^jiks,  who  had  been  driven  into  the  the  Slavophiles  in  Russia  vigorously  attacked 
factories  by  agricultural  distress,  were  worse  the  policy  of  the  Government.  The  Slavonic 
0^  than  before.  The  majority  of  employers  societies,  the  Russian  Red  Cross,  and  the  Sla- 
of  labor  are  foreigners,  Germans  or  English-  vophile  press,  have  been  useful  instruments  for 
men.  In  their  differences  with  the  workmen,  the  accomplishment  of  Russian  designs  in  the 
the  authorities  sided  with  the  latter  in  many  Balkans.  The  Government,  though  anxious 
instances.  Some  of  the  miU- owners  are  more  to  reverse  the  popular  revolution  in  RoumeUa 
solicitous  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  their  and  to  degrade  Pnnce  Alexander  of  Bulgaria, 
employes  than  the  employers  in  other  coun-  was  reluctant  to  qnell  the  ardor  of  Slavophile 
tries,  providing  them  with  sanitary  houses,  hos-  sentiment,  which  the  next  turn  of  affairs  in 
pitals,  medical  attendance,  schools,  and  amuse-  the  Balkan  lands  might  brmg  into  accord  with 
meats.  In  their  establishments  no  disturbances  its  own  purposes.  At  length,  in  the  beginning 
occurred.  Others  are  exacting  and  unscrupn-  of  December,  an  interdict  was  placed  upon  the 
lous.  A  system  of  fines  is  frequently  resorted  freedom  of  expression  previously  allowed. 
to,  by  which  as  much  as  one  quarter  of  the  Immediately  after  the  Roumelian  eaup  d'etat 
wages  of  the  mill-hands  is  withheld  from  them,  the  Emperor  ordered  Prince  Cantaonzdne,  the 
The  working-men  are  extensively  indoctrinated  Russian  who  was  Minister  of  War  at  Sophia, 
in  the  theories  of  Nihilism,  and  organized  by  to  resign,  forbade  the  entry  of  Russian  volun- 
revolutionary  emissaries,  who  disguise  them-  teers  into  Bulgaria,  and  interdicted  the  Rus- 
seWesasfiEUJtory-hands.  Police  spies  hire  them-  sian  officers  in  the  Bulgarian  army  from  giv- 
sekes  out  as  workmen  for  the  purpose  of  ferret-  ing  any  asastance  to  the  revolutionary  gov- 
ing  out  these  Nihilist  organizations.  Frequent-  emment  in  Roumelia.  In  consequence  of  these 
\j  an  employer  finds  his  business  thrown  into  orders,  the  Russians  that  held  the  higher  posts 
confusion  by  the  sudden  arrest  of  a  large  num-  in  the  Bulgarian  army  resigned  and  returned 
ber  of  his  workmen.  When  the  employers  to  Russia.  On  Nov.  6  the  Czar  struck  Prince 
began  to  dismiss  their  employes  in  large  num-  Alexander's  name  from  t^e  Russian  army  list, 
bers  in  the  winter  of  1884-^86,  the  men  com-  declaring  him  to  be  unfit  to  hold  an  honorary 
initted  many  acts  of  destruction  and  violence,  command  in  his  army. 
The  police  interfered  and  cautioned  them  not  Tb%  Baltk  Prevliecst — The  rejection  of  the 
to  send  away  more  than  a  few  men  at  a  time,  suit  of  the  German  nobility  and  the  mnnicipal- 
Muny  masters  in  the  iron  and  cotton  industries  ities  in  the  Baltic  provinces  for  the  oonfirma- 
were  compelled  to  work  their  mills  at  a  loss,  tion  of  their  privileges  allows  the  work  of 
for  fear  of  offending  the  authorities  or  pro-  Russification  to  be  openly  proceeded  with  by 
Yoking  the  men  to  violence.  In  January,  1885,  the  Imperial  Government.  These  privilegea, 
a  strike  began  in  a  cotton-mill  on  the  Moscow  granted  by  Peter  the  Great,  guaranteed  auton- 
and  Jaroslav  Railroad.  The  men  in  another  omous  government,  the  preservation  of  the 
mill  struck  work  and  wrecked  the  factory  and  provincial  laws  and  customs,  the  preservation 
provision-stores.  The  strikes  and  riots  spread  of  German  as  the  official  language,  and  of  the 
then  to  all  the  factories  in  the  district,  and  a  Lutheran  as  the  established  Church.  The 
large  force  of  Cossacks  was  not  able  to  restore  mixed  agrarian  and  national  movement  of  the 
order.  Later  in  the  year  the  industrial  situA-  Letts  and  Esthoniana,  and  the  disturbances  and 
tion  improved.  incendiarism  resulting  from  its  repression  by 
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the  Germans,  gave  tbe  occasion  for  a  commis-  Finnish,  which  is  spoken  by  nine  tenths  of  the 

sion  of  inquiry  and  a  revision  of  the  provincial  people,  to  be  recognized  as  the  only  official 

system  of  government.    The  laws  are  being  language.    The  Swedish  party  oonteods  for  the 

revised  and  brought  into  harmony  with  the  retention  of  Swedish  as  one  of  the  official  laD- 

Bussian    system    of    jurisprudence.    Eussian  guages.    The  Russian  authorities  recognize  the 

governors  have  been  appointed  in  Revel  and  two  languages,  but  the  Finnish  National  partj 

Kiga.     The  Russian  language  has  been  Intro-  is  favored  by  the  Russians.    The  Liberal  par- 

duced  in  official  correspondence.    The  Vice-  ty  places  constitutional  and  political  qaeitirn^ 

Governor  of  Gourland  has  made  Russian  the  above  those  of  language  and  natioDcditj,  and 

official  language  in  various  departments  of  the  seeks  to  unite  the  people  for  the  protection  of 

administration.    Russian  procedure  has  been  their  political  freedom, 
introduced  in  Dorpat  and  Riga.    In  Livonia       iriMila* — The  Russian  authorities  have  en- 

the  imperial  authorities  have  assumed  control  deavored  to  extirpate  the  national  spirit  tL&t 

of  the  police.    In  the  gymnasia  the  Russian  is  exceedingly  strong  among  the  AnneniaDS, 

language  and   Russian   national    history  are  and  have  thereby  aroused  in  that  nation  a  prf>- 

made  the  most  prominent  branches  of  study,  founder  distrust  and  dissatisfaction  than  vti 

The  preparatory  schools  are  to  be  transformed  felt  under  Turkish  rule.   For  many  years  tood^' 

into  Russian  schools,  but  the  towns  threaten  Armenians  have  migrated  from  the  Ruf^^im] 

to  withdraw   their   contributions   from   the  to  the  Turkish  provinces.     A  section  of  tit 

schools.    The  Germans  have  already  started  Armenians  was  formerly  inclined  to  join  ih^ 

gymnasia  and  district  schools  with   private  Russian  Revolutionary  party  in  their  6trc<:irit; 

means.    The  elementary  schools,  in  which  the  against  the  despotism  of  the  Czar,  but  mire 

Ruthenian  language  is  used  and  which  are  a  recently  the  purely  National  Home-Rale  ymi 

bulwark  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  are  under-  has  united  tne  entire  nation  in  resisting  the 

going  a  systematic  Russification.    Converts  to  efforts  of  the  Russian  authorities  to  uproot  tkt: 

the  Greek  faith  are  exempted  from  all  ecclesi-  national  spirit    Alexander  11  promised  to  rt- 

astical  dues.     Within  a  year  about  5,000  per-  store  Armenian  rights,  but  the  officials  of  the 

sons  have  gone  over  to  the  Russian  Church,  present  Fmperor  have  undertaken  to  gain  cod- 

whioh  by  a  ministerial  decree  has  been  de-  trol  of  the  Armenian  Church  and  to  suppr^^ 

dared  the  state  religion,   and  the  Lutheran  the  national  schools.    "While  the  post  of  ( a- 

confession  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  toler-  tholicus  was  vacant,  an  order  was  issned  to 

ated  sect.    All  children  born  of  mixed  mar-  take    possession   of  the   Annenian   schook 

riages  must  be  baptized  into  the  Greek  faith,  which  was  carried  out  by  the  aid  of  the  miii- 

as  in  the  other  parts  of  Russia.  tary. 

Flalaid* — ^The  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland  re-        The  RasBliig  la  isku — ^Rusaan  activity  on  th- 

tains  the  representative  system  of  government  Chinese  as  well  as  near  the  Indian  frontier  1^: 

preserved  to  the  Finns  at  the  Diet  of  Borgo.  to  overtures  for  a  military  allianoe  between  tk 

The  area  of  the  country  is  873,603  square  kilo-  Salisbury  Cabinet  in  England  and  the  Imperi;;! 

metres  ;    the  population    numbers  2,142,093  Government  at  Pekin.    The  area  of  Herr  ait  i 

souls,  divided  into  1,050,205  males  and  1,091,-  the  other  districts  in  Tnrkomania,  annexed  iq 

888  females.    The  number  of  marriages  in  1888  1885,  is  estimated  at  157,000  sqnare  kilometrtN 

was  16,546,  the  number  of  births  78,550,  of  with  a  population  of  450,000  souls.    The  tnEr 

deaths  46,468.    The  receipts  of  the  treasury  in  Caspian  territory  previously  annexed  was  ^(  C>,- 

1885,  according  to  the  budget  estimates,  were  000  sqnare  kilometres,  with  a  population  ma  ex- 

47,024,724  marks,  or  francs,  and  the  expend!-  ceeding  260,000.    The  Trans-Caspian  Railrxi 

ture  the  same.     The  public  debt  on  Jan.  1,  was  completed  to  Askabad  and  the  HerT  ^co- 

1885,  amounted  to  67,224,390  marks.    The  to-  tion  begun  before  winter.    Sarakha,  Askal.i. 

tnl  value  of  the  exports  in  1882  was  119,800,-  and  Merv  were  fortified.    Great  expectat.*n> 

000  marks,  of  which  54,500,000  marks  repre-  are  entertained  of  the  commercial  advant.i::^ 

sent  the  exports  to  Russia,  24,400,000  marks  of  the  extension  of  the  Trans-Caapian  Raiindi 

those  to  Great  Britain,  and  10,400,000  marks  to  Bokhara  and  Samarcand,  bringmg  the  yoy^- 

those  to  France.    The  total  value  of  the  im-  Ions  portions  of  Central  Ana  into  ooffimuci  .^- 

ports  was  167,100,000  marks,  71,700,000  marks  tion  with  Baku,  Petrovsk,  and  the  manut^ii^t- 

from  Russia,  42,600,000  marks  from  Germany,  nring  districts  of  Russia.    The  trade  of  dn- 

15,900,000  marks  from  Great  Britain,  13,700,-  tral  Asia  is  expected  to  follow  this  route,  ii^; 

000  marks  from  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  28,-  stead  of  finding  its  way  across  the  steppe  i  i 

200,000  marks  from  other  countries,  of  which  Eizel  Kum  and  around  by  way  of  Orenlu^j. 

2,200,000  marks  came  from  the  United  States.  The  alternative  route  opened  by  Tcbemsiev,  y 

The  length  of  railroads  in  operation  in  Octo-  way  of  the  Oxus  and  Eungrad  and  across  i\-^" 

her,  1885,  was  1,824  kilometres,  all  but  38  kilo-  Ust  Yurt  steppe  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  Astra^l'^ 

metres  belonging  to  the  state.    Finland  has  and  the  Volga,  will  be  abandoned  for  the  lii 

been  spared  the  Russianizing  activities  dis-  ofsteamcommnnioation,  which  is  being  pu^l.^ 

played  m  Poland,  the  Baltic  provinces,  and  Ar-  on  to  completion  with  restless  energy.    T  e 

menia.    The  Finns  are  divided  into  three  po-  English  and  Rusnan  boundary  commis^ootn- 

litical  parties,  the  ilnnomans,  the  Svecomans,  met  on  the  A^han  frontier  toward  the  end  ^  • 

and  the  Liberals.    The  Finnish  party  desire  November.     (See  AFOHurzsTAsr  and  Ixrti. 
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Bj  the  close  of  the  year  the  work  of  delimita-  prodoot.    The  cnltivation  of  American  cotton 

tioQ  had  heen  completed  in  the  debated  zone  is  extending.    Dried  fmits  and  animal  prodncta 

betwe^i  Znlfikar  and  Merachak.  are  other  exports.    The  exports  to  Russia  are 

The  island  of  Saghalien  has  been  made  a  valued  at  10,800,000  and  the  imports  from  Rus- 

penal  and  agricnltaral  colony,  and  many  politi-  sia  at  12,000,000  rabies  annaalfy.    The  Rossi- 

caiprisoners  have  been  transported  thither.  fioation  of  the  province  is  to  be  accelerated  by 

The  general  government  of  Torkistan  now  colonization.    The  nomads  are  to  pay  a  tax  of 

embraces  an  area  of  611,000  square  versts,  with  fonr  rabies  per  kibitka,  but  those  who  settle  in 

a  population  of  2,835,000  soals,  indnding  905,-  a  fixed  domicile  are  exempted  from  the  ordi- 

000  nomads.    Silk  is  the  leading  commercial  nary  land-tax. 

S 

SALKBIJETy  BOnST  ARTHUB  TILMT  GAS-  his  political  ideas  has  brought  him  into  open 
COTHB  CECHii  Marquis  af^  Prime  Minister  of  conflict  with  his  ministerial  colleagues.  Dis- 
Great  Britain  in  1885,  born  at  Hatfield  in  Feb-  raeli  recognized  the  services  and  great  abilities 
raary,  1830,  a  younger  son  of  James,  the  sec-  of  his  insubordinate  lieutenant,  and  with  good- 
ond  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  by  his  marriage  with  humored  sarcasm  sought  to  depreciate  the  sig- 
a  daughter  of  Mr.  Bamber  Gascoyne,  M.  P.  nificance  of  these  awkward  collisions,  charac- 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  where  terizing  Lord  Salisbury  as  ^*  a  great  master  of 
for  some  time  he  was  a  fellow  of  All  Souls  qaipsy  and  flouts,  and  jeers.'*  The  Marquis  of 
Ck>Uege.  Lord  Robert  Oecil  became  noted  in  Salisbury  came  to  entertain  cordial  and  friendly 
jourDalism  by  his  contributions  to  the  ^*  Satur-  relations  with  the  statesman  he  had  formerly 
day  Review,*'  written  in  the  caustic  and  witty  censured  so  unsparingly.  In  1876  Lord  Salis- 
vein  that  characterized  that  journal,  of  which  bury  went  to  Oonstantinople  as  special  ambas- 
his  brother-in-law,  Beresford  Hope,  M.  P.,  is  sador  to  the  conference  held  in  November  of 
the  proprietor.  He  became  one  of  the  princi-  that  year.  He  was  persuaded  to  approve  Ig- 
pal  writers  on  the  staff  of  the  **  Standard,"  natiefTs  proposal  for  an  international  guardian- 
and  was  also  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  ship  over  Turkey,  a' scheme  that  facilitated  the 
*•'  Quarterly  Review."  He  was  elected  a  mem-  outbreak  of  the  Rnsso-Turkish  War.  In  1878, 
ber  of  Parliament  for  Stamford ;  and  sat  for  on  the  retirement  of  Lord  Derby,  he  became 
that  borough  from  1853,  until  he  entered  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  He 
House  of  Lords  in  1868.  He  became  the  cham-  mastered  the  business  of  the  office  with  a  ra- 
pion  of  High  Tory  principles,  and  clung  with  pidlty  unexampled  in  the  traditions  of  the 
logical  consistency  and  conscientious  fidelity  place,  and  soon  launched  out  on  an  independ- 
to  the  doctrines  of  Conservatism.  The  Liberal  ent  and  original  course,  for  which  he  and  Lord 
tendencies  of  the  time  he  denounced  as  a  de-  Beaconsfield  are  held  jointly  responsible,  and 
viation  from  the  historical  order  of  develop-  which  brought  upon  them  the  anathemas  of 
ment  of  the  British  Oonstitution.  Being  a  foe  the  opposite  party.  The  cordial  relations  with 
to  every  political  shift  and  compromise,  he  was  Germany,  established  at  the  Berlin  Oonference, 
deemed  unpractical  and  deficient  in  the  quali-  and  cultivated  after  the  formation  of  the  Aus- 
tiea  of  a  statesman,  though  his  oratorical  tal-  tro-German  alliance,  enabled  them  to  pursue 
ents,  his  brilliant  wit,  and  cutting  sarcasm,  his  an  ambitious  Continental  and  Indian  policy 
dialectic  powers  and  shrewd  acumen  in  detect-  without  encountering  formidable  resistance, 
ing  the  logical  inconsistencies  of  his  opponents,  except  at  home.  They  are  credited  with  hav- 
made  him  an  invaluable  supporter  of  the  Con-  ing  conceived  the  scheme  of  sundering  the 
servative  cause,  except  when  he  turned  his  coast  states  of  northern  Africa  from  the  Turk- 
rhetorical  weapons  against  the  leaders  of  his  ish  Empire  and  establishing  British  supremacy 
own  party.  When  Mr.  Disraeli  assumed  the  in  Egypt  The  costly  wars  in  South  Africa 
leadership  of  the  Conservative  party,  and  be-  and  Afghanistan  furnished  Mr.  GUdstone  with 
gan  to  educate  them  in  the  new  school  of  To-  the  matter  for  an  eloquent  assault,  under  which 
ryism.  Lord  Cranbome  (which  was  the  title  the  imperial  policy  went  down  in  the  popular 
that  legally  belonged  to  Lord  Robert  Cecil  aft-  elections  of  1880.  In  opposition,  and  deprived 
er  the  death  of  his  elder  brother)  decried  the  of  the  mollifying  influence  of  his  deceased 
new  politics,  and  stigmatized  their  author  as  chief.  Lord  Salisbury  again  displayed  an  im- 
an  adventurer.  He  entered  the  Cabinet  as  politic  vehemence  and  an  uncompromising  ob- 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  1866,  but  when  stinacy  on  questions  of  domestic  jpolifcy,  which 
Disraeli  brought  in  his  reform  bill  he  resigned  seemed  to  render  him  impossible  as  a  party 
in  angry  ind^ation,  declaring  that  such  an  leader  or  Cabinet  chief.  With  the  Tory  ma- 
a^t  of  polidcid  treason  had  no  historical  par-  Jority  in  the  House  of  Lords  at  his  back,  he 
alleL  Yet,  in  1874,  Lord  Salisbury  took  office  resisted  Gladstone's  Irish  legislation  until  the 
under  Disraeli,  becoming  again  Indian  Secre-  abolition  of  the  House  of  Peers  was  earnestly 
tary.  From  that  time  he  has  been  a  more  pli-  discussed  by  the  Radicals  and  found  a  popular 
ant  and  practical  politician,  though  oftentimes  echo.  He  yielded  at  last  on  the  Irish  land 
his  old  spirit  of  uncompromising  adherence  to  bill,  but  would  accept  no  compromise  on  the 
TOL.  xxv.^46    A 
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qaestion  of  arrears  of  rent  His  part j  deserted  example  of  old-fashioned  English  coortegy.  Ap 
him,  and  intrusted  the  leadership  to  Sir  Staf*  the  head  of  an  iUastrioas  family  of  the  o]der 
ford  Northoote,  preferring  the  guidance  of  a  nobilitj,^  descended  from  Qneen  Elizabeth's 
safer  man,  who  would  not  plunge  them  into  a  minister  Lord  Bnrleigh,  as  the  hospitable  ma^- 
dangerous  reactionary  revolution.  He  declared  ter  of  Hatfield  Honse,  one  of  the  most  besuti- 
tbat,  when  the  reform  of  the  upper  honse  be-  fnl  conntrj-seats  in  England,  and  aa  the  po»- 
oame  a  subject  of  the  day,  he  would  abide  by  sessor  of  a  fortune  of  £50,000  a  year,  the  Idar- 
the  principle  that  "  any  institution  which  could  qnis  of  Salisbury  possesses  rare  socisJ  adjuDou 
notnold  its  own  ground  on  the  free  and  fair  to  his  political  aod  diplomatic  abilities,  liis 
discussion  of  its  merits  should  cease  to  exist.*'  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Baron  Alders oq, 
The  rivalry  between  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  whom  he  married  in  1857,  entered  sympatbetic- 
and  Lord  Randolph  Ohurchill  in  the  House  of  ally  and  with  fine  tact  into  the  social  part  of 
Oommons,  and  his  own  sagacious  as  well  as  the  minister's  life,  and  bore  herself  proudly  a$ 
vigorous  conduct  of  the  parliamentary  contest  the  great  Tory  dame,  with  a  somewhat  haugbtr 
over  the  reform  bill,  reinstated  him  in  his  po-  reserve  toward  the  nnaristocratic  representa- 
Bition  at  the  head  of  the  party.  Sir  Stafford  tives  of  the  party.  The  Marquis  of  Sali^biirr 
Korthcote  offered  no  serioua  resistance  to  the  is  known  as  a  benevolent  landlord.  He  is  de- 
efforts  of  the  rising  and  popular  leader  of  the  voted  to  his  family,  a  devont  and  oonsisteiit 
Tory  Democracy  to  supplant  him.  The  Mar-  Christian,  and  learned  in  theological  acieDce 
qnis  of  Salisbury  and  Lord  Randolph  Ohnrchill  and  church  lore.  He  has  also  g|je&  mnch  &i- 
seemed  likely  to  draw  out  the  full  strength  of  tention  to  chemical  studies.  With  literarr. 
the  Conservative  vote  in  the  coming  election,  historical,  and  classical  knowledge,  h«  has  tbe 
When  the  Gladstone  Cabinet  suddenly  threw  ready  familiarity  necessary  for  a  great  parlia* 
up  their  portfolios  (see  Gbkat  Bbitain),  Lord  mentary  orator  and  a  brilliant  poliUcal  writer. 
Salisbury  was  tbe  statesman  whom  the  Queen  8ALTAD0B,  a  republic  of  Central  Amenc&. 
preferred  as  Prime  Minister,  and  whose  expe-  Area,  18,720  square  kilometres;  peculation. 
rienoe  and  influence  in  foreign  politics  were  618,278. 

needed  to  put  an  end  to  the  vexatious  misun-  CferMWHt — The  Provisional  President  (since 

derstandings  and  petty  quarrels  that  paralyzed  June  19, 1885)  is  Gen.  Francisco  Meoendez*  the 

England's  action  and  diminished  her  influence,  victorious  soldier  who,  after  tbe  death  of  Gen. 

Prince  Bismarck  welcomed  his   accession  to  Barrios,  carried  the  war  into  Salvador^  bcic; 

office  as  indicating  a  return  to  a  consistent  and  one  of  Bsrrios's  chiefs,  and  Anally  asanmed  tbe 

rational  policy.    The  Afghan  and  the  Egyp-  dictatorship  there.    His  Cabinet  waa  eonapoc^ 

tian  questions  were  settled  in  accordance  with  of  the  following  minii^^rs :   Foreim  Affairg, 

the  intentions  of  the  late  Cabinet.     When  the  Justice   and   Public  Instruction,  Dr.  Rafael 

Eastern  question  was  reopened  by  the  Roume-  Meza;  finance  and  Interior,  Sefior  Joe6  Anto- 

lian  revolution.  Lord  Salisbury,  by  espousing  nio  Quir6s ;  Public  Works,  Sefior  Crux  UIJ  ta : 

the  cause  of  the  Bulgarian  people  and  tbeir  Commerce  and  Charitable   Institutiona,    hr. 

prince,  and  resisting  successiully  the  condu-  Francisco  E.  Galinda;  and  Secretary-Genera, 

aions  of  the  combined  Continental  powers,  re-  of  the  Ministry,  Dr.  Eugenio  Araujou 

gained  for  England  her  position  as  a  leading  MitattWi — ^In  December  the  Constituent  A«- 

arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  southeastern  Europe  sembly  approved  the  articles  of  tb«  Coiiistita- 

and  her  influence  as  a  friend  both  of  Turkey  tion  declaring  public  instruction  in  Salvador  to 

and  of  tbe  rising  young  nationalities  of  the  be  laic,  gratuitous,  and  obligatory,  prohibiting 

East,  and  their  defender  against  absorption  by  all  monasteries,  and  guaranteeing  tne  free  ei- 

tbe  neighboring  enipires.    On  social  and  eco-  ercise  of  religion. 

nomical  questions  Lord  Salisbury  has  maiii-  BaBfaadiii — ^The  only  railway  in  operation 
tained  the  principle  of  the  liberty  of  the  indi-  throughout  its  entire  length  is  the  one  of  fif- 
vidual,  though  not  opposed  to  a  moderate  meas-  teen  miles  f^om  the  port  of  Acajutla  to  Socso- 
ure  of  state  interference  for  the  protection  or  nate.  One  between  the  latter  plaoe  and  the 
benefit  of  the  working-classes.  He  was  the  port  of  La  Libertad,  forty  miles,  ia  in  course  oi 
special  advocate  of  legislative  action  to  secure  construction.  In  November  the  GoTemmeot 
the  better  housing  of  th,e  poor.  His  appear-  made  a  contract  with  Sefior  FnneAaoo  CamA- 
ance  on  the  floor  of  Parliament  is  striking  and  cho,  representing  the  Salvador  Railway  Coo- 
commanding.  He  is  tall,  with  a  slight  stoop  stroction  Company,  to  finish  this  latter  line 
of  the  shoulders,  a  thick,  heavy,  dark-brown  from  Salvador  to  Santa  Ana.  Th«  Govern- 
beard,  delicate  features,  and  remarkably  clear  ment  guarantees  the  interest  on  bonda. 
and  flashini;  eyes.  His  voice  is  strong  and  In  February  the  Government  granted  to 
ringing.  His  combative  and  satirical  style  of  Messrs.  Francisco  Camaoho  and  Eneamacir*!: 
oratory  and  impetuous  vi^^or  in  denunciation  Mejia  the  exclusive  privilege  for  teo  years  of 
leave  the  impression  of  a  gloomy  political  pes-  running  a  line  of  horae-cars  in  the  oapital. 
siro ist,  and  explain  the  cli aracter  formerly  gi ven  WtgraphSi — Over  the  2,1 00  miles  of  telegrsT 4. 
to  him  of  a  champion  of  a  defeated  cause,  a  in  operation  in  1888,  there  were  sent  in  Uati 
Promethens  tortured  by  the  Radical  vulture,  year  151,628  messages,  96,404  of  which  were 
In  private  life  he  is  amiable  and  genial,  charm-  private  and  55,124  Government, 
ing  in  manners  and  in  conversation,  a  thorough  liqpait  Dattssb — ^In  Maroh  the  Ck»reniment 
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decreed  a  80  per  cent,  increase  of  import  do-  ter  at  Santo  Domingo  is  Hon.  J.  M.  Langston ; 

ties,  payable  in  gold^  and  on  Jalj  7  another  the  Consul  at  Pnerto  Plata,  T.  Simpson;  and 

decree  dispensed  thenceforward  with  the  legal-  at  Santo  Domingo  Oity,  H.  0.  0.  Astwood. 

ization  abroad  of  manifests  and  invoices  in-  RaaMMi — On  Jan.  1, 1884,  the  pablio  indebt- 

tended  for  ports  of  the  republic.   On  June  1  the  edness  was  $6,892,437.    In  October,  1885,  an 

Government  abolished  the  export  duty  on  cof-  arrangement  was  made  in  London  with  the 

fee  of  12^  cents  the  100  pounds.  Haumont  bondholders,'  by  virtue  of  which  a 

A  New  9lk-w«ra. — In  the  summer  of  1885  Dr.  compromise  was  arrived  at,  the  latter  aocept- 

Gazman,  of  Salvador,  discovered  in  the  interior  ing  50  per  cent.,  £261,561  of  new  bonds  to  be 

of  the  country  a  new  silk- worm,  which  feeds  issued  in  the  place  of  aouble  the  amount  of  old 

on  the  loaves  of  the  Tecoma  ndereunlumj  and  bonds,  the  interest  on  the  new  bonds  to  be  4 

the    Assembly  of  Salvador  immediately  ez-  per  cent,  the  tirst  year,  5  per  cent,  the  next, 

tended  privileges  and  aid  to  him  for  the  pur-  and  6  per  cent,  per  annum  till  the  bonds  are 

pose  of  otilizing  the  discovery.  due;  the  new  bonds  to  be  received  at  par  in 

Rnaesi* — ^Tbe  actual  revenue  and  expendi-  payment  for  Government  lands  and  mines ;  the 

tare  of  the  republic  during  1884  were  as  fol-  first  coupon  to  be  paid  on  May  1, 1886.    Simul- 

low:  Income,  $4,067,000 ;  outlay,  $4,057,000.  taneously  the  Government  raised  the  import 

The  public  indebtedness  amounted,  on  Oct.  and  export  duties  sufficiently  to  produce  £60,- 

1,  1883,  to  $1,575,292  of  bonded  debt,  and  000  additional  per  annum,  and  in  June,  1885, 

$3,046,197  floating  debt  it  was  shown  that  in  Jannary,  February,  March, 

On  Aug.  26  Gen.  Menendez  issued  a  decree  and  April,  the  home  debt  had  been  reduced 

suspending  payment  of  all  engagements  made  $274,438.    On  May  1,  1885,  the  home  debt 

by  the  previous  administrations  between  May  did  not  exceed  $1,855,081. 

1.  1876,  and  June  21,  1885,  except  the  follow-  CNUieNe. — The  amount  of  goods  imported 

ing :  1.  The  treasury  notes  issued  by  the  Gov-  into  Santo  Domingo  in  1888  was  $3,142,102, 

ernment  under  decree  of  March  12.    2.  The  while  the  export  did  not  exceed  $2,129,266. 

treasury  notes  issued  for  military  purposes  nn-  The  import  into  Pnerto  Plata  in  1884  amount- 

der  the  decree  of  June  18,  1835.    8.  All  sala-  ed  to  $908,919,  paying  $550,698  duty.    There 

ries  that  may  be  due  to  school-teachers.    4.  was  at  the  same  time  exported  produce  to  the 

Whatever  money  may  be  due  to  army  tailors  amount  of  $971,680,  the  export  duty  levied 

for  the  accoutrement  of  the  army.  thereon  being  $67,088.    The  American  trade 

Ce—Mtfc — ^The  commercial  movement  has  was  as  follows: 
been  as  follows: 


Xaport. 


$8,170,0M 
8,401.463 
2,646,628 


|^227,050 
^861,0M 
6»U6^799 


FISCAL  YEAR. 

lapwlb 

Xiportk 

1888 

$1,417,519 
1,489,808 
M<M]9 

$1,179,900 

1,257,969 

962,428 

18!i4 

188a 

The  chief  article  exported  from  Santo  Do- 
There  entered  ports  of  the  republic,  during  mingo  in  1885  was  sugar,  42,523,746  pounds, 
the  first  nine  months  of  1883,  268  vessels,  205  worth  $1,882,684.  The  domestic  exports  con- 
of  which  were  steamers,  of  a  joint  tonnage  of  sisted  mainly  of  29,014  barrels  of  flour,  2,550,- 
334,894;  and  there  left  270,  of  which  205  were  087  yards  of  cotton  goods,  $121,782  worth  of 
steamers,  measuring  together  854,092  tons.  machinery,  etc.,  $188,874  of  provinons,  and 
SIM DWICH IBLANUS.  See  HAWAnAir  IsLAKne.  $119,882  of  lumber. 

8A5mi  HOHUIGO^  a  republic  occupying  the  Amy.— On  June  8  Oongress  passed  a  bill  or- 
eastern  portion  of  the  West  Indian  island  of  ganizing  the  miUtary  forces  of  the  country,  in 
that  name,  the  western  portion  being  Haytl.  accordance  with  which  military  service  is  corn- 
Area,  58,848  square  kilometres.  The  popula-  pulsory,  and  embraces  all  men  capable  of  bear- 
tion  of  the  republic  is  350,000 ;  that  of  the  ing  arms,  from  the  age  of  18  to  that  of  50. 
capital,  Santo  Domingo,  20,000.  Edacattii.— With  the  exception  of  the  capi- 
(S#v«nm$i — In  May,  Don  Frandsco  Grego-  tal,  two  or  three  towns  on  the  coast,  and  four 
rio  Blllini  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  re-  or  five  in  the  interior,  there  is  a  deplorable  ab- 
public,  because  his  government  programme  had  sence  of  schools.  In  the  capital  the  munici- 
inet  with  opposition  from  certain  important  pality  supports  an  in<9titution  where  Jurispm- 
newspapera.  The  President  is  Gen.  Alejandro  dence,  medicine,  surgery,  and  mathematics  are 
Wos  y  QiL  His  Cabinet  was  composed  of  the  taught.  Only  twenty  students  attend.  There 
following  ministers:  Interior  and  Police,  Sefior  is  a  normal  school,  and  there  are  several  pre- 
Alfredo  Deetjen ;  Foreign  Affairs,  the  lawyer  paratory  ones,  all  supported  by  the  city.  There 
S<;fior  Jofl6  de  Oastro;  Justice,  Public  Works,  are  two  private  colleges,  and  in  all  the  republio 
and  Inatmotion,  Sefior  Domingo  A.  Rodriguez;  about  120  schools,  paid  by  the  mnnicipalities. 
Finance  and  Oommerce,  Sefior  R.  R.  Bosco*  BaOraadSi — Alexander  Baird,  proprietor  of 
^  itz ;  and  War  and  the  Navy,  Gen.  Eugenie  the  Samana  and  Santiago  Railroad,  reported 
Miches.  The  Dominican  Minister  at  Wa.shington  during  the  summer  that  the  work  on  this  road 
U  Don  Joe6  Manuel  Maclas;  the  Consul  at  New  was  progressing  satisfactorily.  The  idea  was  to 
York,  Sefior  H.  Billini;  the  American  Minis-  run  the  road  from  6aman4  Bay  up  through  La 
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Tega  Real,  it  beaatifol  vide  valley,  oontaioEng  were  in  themselvea  a  liberal  education.  E« 
the  riohest  land  in  San  Domingo.  Bnt  at  the  went  to  Rochester  in  1825,  and  atodied  law  in 
end  of  the  h&j  the  land  is  low  and  awampj,  the  office  of  Addison  Gardiner  and  Samnel  L 
and  it  was  neoesaary,  first  of  all,  to  oonatriict  Belden,  hia  elder  brother,  botli  of  whom  elUr- 
the  ro&d  over  ft  marsh  nine  miles  across,  over  ward  became  Judges  of  the  Oonrt  of  Appeals. 
which  a  cat  oonld  soaroelj  wKlk  without  sink-  He  was  admitted  to  tlie  bar  in  1830,  and  btgija 
ing.  Antbority  was  given  in  May  to  George  the  practice  of  law  in  the  town  of  Clarkson. 
E.  Blalce  to  oonBtrnct  a  railway  that  is  to  Monroe  County,  but  removed  to  Boohesitr 
traverse  the  island  from  south  to  north.  Start-  in  ISGS,  having  had  an  office  in  that  city  fnr 
ing  from  Las  Oalderasand  passing  through  the  some  years  preiiooa  to  that  date.  BepL  25. 
towns  ut  Ayaa  and  San  Juan,  then  ascending  18S4,  he  married  Lanra  Anae  Baldwia.  Aj 
the  Cordillera  at  Sahaiieta,  it  is  to  continue  in  early  as  181G  he  became  interest^  in  telegraph- 
a  straight  line  until  it  reaches  the  bay  of  Man-  io  enterprises,  and  was  made  President  of  the 
tanillo.  In  August  a  conceesion  was  granted  AcianUo  Lake  and  Miadssippi  Valley  Telegraph 
to  the  French  engineer,  M.Thomsaeet,  to  huild  Oompany.  He  lud  also  an  interest  in  iLa 
ft  railroad  between  the  capital  and  the  town  of  New  York  ftnd  Misidsaippi  Valley  PrintiDj; 
San  Oriatobal.  Telegraph  Company,  based  upon  Honae's  pai- 

Ttfcftm. — Bad  oropa,  for  lock  of  saffioient    ents.    He  was  appointed  reporter  of  tbe  Court 
rainfidl,  and  poor  pnoes  in  Germany,  tbe  only    of  Appeals  in  I8S1,  and  held  the  place  uniil 
market  for  Puerto  Plata  tobacco,  have,  of  late    the  expiration  of  his  term  in  1S54,  nnbli^l" 
years,  oaased  a  notable  decrease  in  tobacco    ing  sis  volumes  of  reports.    He  hod  m  earlj 
prodnotion.     In  18T9-'T6  Puerto  Plata  Mill  ex-    life  been  a  Democrat,  bnt  he  waa  eamest  in 
jMrted  185,000  to  170,000  quintals 
annnally;  between  1876  and  1881 
tbe  export  fluctuated  between  81,- 
000  and  110,000  quintals;    since 
then  it  has  recovered  somewhat, 
the  eiport  in  1884  being  105,514 
qnint&Is, 

Wabr-WHkk— -A  contract  waa 
made  in  August  with  Messrs.  Man- 
uel de  J.  Delmdo  and  A.  Pomayrac 
to  {trovide  the  city  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo with  water  from  Higuero 
river  by  means  of  an  aqueduct. 

GenHft-DsHlalcaa  Tnaty.  —  The 
new  treaty  of  commerce,  naviga- 
tion, and  consular  service,  signed 
at  Berlin  on  Jan.  80,  1885,  con- 
firmed by  tbe  Dominican  OonsreH 
on  May  28,  and  since  ratified  by 
the  German  Empire,  regulates  the 
validity  of  insmages  by  Qennwis 
in  Banto  Domingo,  whether  per- 
formed in  accordance  with  Domini- 
ean  or  German  laws  and  rite*.  It 
nonoedes  to  all  oommerdal  inter- 
eonrte  between  Oermany  and  Banto 
Draningo  the  olanse  of  vi«  most  &- 
▼ored  nation.  .German  oonsals  are 
to  have  the  privilege  of  settling  tbe 
estates  of  deoeased  oonnbTmui  <rf 
theirs  in  the  repnbUo,  and  efM  ver- 
to.  In  tbe  event  of  Santo  Domin- 
go ever  throwing  open  the  OoiSt- 
wise  trade  to  any  other  nadon,  the 

Qertnan  flag  is  to  enjoy  the  some 

privilege.    hbf»t  m  i«u«». 

ffniTTfT,  HWT  Ifftfin.  nn  American  jorist,  his  opposition  to  the  extension  nf  slavery,  un  i 
bom  in  Lyme,  Oonn.,  Oct.  14,  1805 ;  died  in  on  that  iwne  joined  in  the  formation  of  ib>' 
Rochester,  K.  T.,  Bept  18, 1885,  He  oarae  of  Republican  party..  In  18SS  be  became  tbe  rsn- 
a  family  that  had  settled  in  the  colony  of  Oon-  didate  of  the  party  for  tbe  lieuteoaiit-govi:rD- 
neotleot  as  eoriy  as  l<t86,  and  bad  always  been  orship,  and  waa  elected,  thongh  compelled  i<^ 
in  good  dronmstauoes  and  high  repute;  so  he  absent  in  Europe  on  professional  boshi^-' 
that,  althongh  he  had  little  regular  school  train-  during  the  canvass.  He  served  for  tbe  f^:, 
ing,  be  grew  op  in  a  home  whose  surroundings    term  of  two  years.    He  attended  th«  Repuu- 
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lican  National  Convention  at  Ohicago  in  1860,  to  the  soIioitationB  of  those  who  were  in  trou- 

and  worked  earoestly  tosecare  the  nomination  ble.  Thoagh  often  a  candidate  forpnblio  office, 

of  Seward  for  the  presidency ;  but  he  aoqni-  he  was  without  political  ambition  and  nnversed 

eBced  cheerf  ally  in  the  nomination  of  Lincoln,  in  the  arts  of  the  politician. 

though  he  was  then  considered  the  representa-  SERVUy   a    kingdom    in   eastern   Europe. 

tive  of  a  less  advanced  type  of  Republicanism  Complete  independence  was  recognized  in  the 

than  that  which  prevailed  in  the  East.  In  July,  Treaty  of  Berlin.    The  Constitution  of  1869 

1862,  Mr.  Selden  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  reaffirmed  succession  in  the  family  of  Obreno- 

Court  of  Appeals  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  vich,  declared  the  responsibility  of  the  minis* 

the  resignation  of  his  brother;  and  he  was  ters  to  the  Assembly,  and  vested  the  legislative 

afrerwanl  elected  to  the  office  for  a  full  term,  power  in  the  Sknptschina,  jointly  with  the 

but  resigned  at  the  close  of  1864.    In  the  an-  sovereign.    The  Senate  was  transformed  into 

tiimn  of  that  year  he  was  elected  to  the  Assem-  a  Council  of  State,  charged  with  the  elabo- 

bly  from  the  Rochester  district    After  travel-  ration  of  laws.    The  Sknptschina,  which  is 

m^  in  Europe  for  his  health,  he  returned  in  elected  for  three  years,  consists  of  178  mem- 

18(57  and  resumed  practice.    In  the  election  of  hers,  of  whom  three  fourths  are  elected  by 

1870,  held  to  choose  a  Court  of  Appeals,  under  the  people,  every  tax  payer  having  a  vote,  and 

the  provisions  of  the  new  Judiciary  article  of  one  fourth  are  appointed  by  the  King.  A  Great 

the  Constitution,  he  became  the  Republican  National  Assembly,  composed  of  four  times 

candidate  for  the  chief  Judgeship,   but  was  the  number  of  tiie  ordinary,  is  elected  to  de« 

defeated.     Indeed,  he  accepted  the  nomina-  dde  on  constitutional  questions. 

tioQ  with  no  expectation  of  success.    In  1872  The  King,  Milan  I,  is  the  fourth  of  the  dy- 

he  attended  the  Cincinnati  Convention  that  nasty.    He  was  bom  in  August  1854,  and  sue- 

Dominated  Horace  Greeley  for  the  presidency,  ceeded  his  cousin,  Prince  Micnail,  assassinat- 

and,  though  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  its  ed  June  10,  1868.    He  was  proclaimed  King 

action,  supported   the  candidate,  and  never  March  6,  1882.    The  Cabinet  is  composed  of 

afterward  returned  to  the  Republican  organ i-  the   following   members :    President   of   the 

zation.      His  explanation  of  nis  course  was  Council,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Min- 

that  he  had  been  a  Democrat  in  early  life  and  ister  of  Finance,  M.  Garaschanin ;  Minister  of 

became  a  -Republican  on  the  slavery  isHue,jand  the  Interior,  D.  Marinkovich ;  Minister  of  Pub- 

therefore  it  was  natural  that  he  should  re-  lie  Works,  K.  Protich ;  Minister  of  War,  Col. 

vert  to  Democracy  after  the  settlement  of  the  Petrovich ;  Minister  of  Justice,  G.  Pavlovich ; 

slavery  question.    At  the  autumn  election  in  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Worship, 

Kocbester  in  1872,  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  E.  Popovich;     Minister  of  Agriculture  and 

other  women  succeeded  in  getting  their  names  Commerce,  D.  Raiovich ;  Minister  of  Finance, 

put  upon  the  registry  lists  and  swearing  in  their  Y .  Petrovich. 

votes.  In  the  prosecution  of  Miss  Anthony  Ana  aid  PoinlatieBi — The  area  of  the  king- 
that  rose  out  of  this  action  Mr.  Selden  was  dom  is  48,682  square  kilometres,  or  about 
her  counsel,  and,  though  the  notoriety  incident  18,700  square  miles.  The  population,  accord* 
to  8Qch  a  case  was  disagreeable  to  him,  he  did  ing  to  the  preliminary  returns  of  the  census 
what  earnest  sympathy  and  large  learning  of  December,  1884,  is  1,902,419,  having  in- 
could  do  for  his  cbent.  He  retired  from  the  creased  from  1,667,159  in  1874.  Belgrade,  the 
practice  of  law  in  1879.  Mr.  Selden  was  one  capital,  has  86,471  inhabitant!;  Nish,  16,178; 
of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  State,  though  Leskovitz,  10,807. 

□ever  a  man  of  much  oratorical  ability,  and  at  VhuoMa* — ^The  revenue  is  derived   mainly 

one  time  hardly  able  to  speak  above  a  whisper  fh>m  direct  imposts,  including  «  oapitation- 

on  account  of  a  throat  affection.    His  strength  tax  classified  according  t»  rank,  oecnpation, 

lay  in  the  keenness  of  his  sense  of  justice,  in  and  amount  of  income.    In  1888-^84  the  re- 

hi9  great  legal  learning,  in  the  honesty  of  his  ceipts  of  the  treasury  amounted  to  87,866,000, 

purpose,  and  in  the  candor  of  his  methods,  and  the  expenditures  to  87,291,169   dinars, 

lie  seemed  to  have  a  sympathetic  and  impulsive  The  receipts   are  estimated,  in  the  budget 

nature,  ^aoiplined  into  habits  of  reticence  and  for  1884-^86,  at  46,000,000   dinars ;  the  ex- 

telf-restrainl;  but  liable  to  break  the  barriers  penditures  at  44,286,662.    The  national  debt 

fiocasionally  under  the  influence  of  strong  feel-  amounted,  in  the  beginning  of  1886,  to  more 

inpr ;  so  that  when  he  gave  expression  to  indig-  than  200,000,000  dinars. 

nation  in  court  the  impressiotx  produced  was  fiBBfiiHi     The  largest  part  of  the  commerce 

striking,  because,  though  the  expression    of  is  with  Austria-Hungary.    The  total  value  of 

feeling  might  be  moderate,  it  was  clear  that  it  imports  in  1884  was  61,087,148    dinars    or 

had  to  be  powerful  to  find  any  expression  at  francs,  the  value  of  exports  88,742,916  dinars. 

all.    He  waa  distinctively  a  conscientious  and  There  were  imports  from  the  United  States  of 

hi;;h-minded  man ;  but  his  character  was  so  the  value  of  2,876,000  dinars. 

iriarked  by  simplicity,  sincerity,  and  lack  of  He  Anyf^-After  the  war  with  Turkey  in 

pretense,  that  he  never  seemed  to  know  that  1876,  the  Senrian  militia  was  transformed  into 

.'ie  was  in  any  way  peculiar  for  conscientious*  a  regular  army.    The  reoiiganization  was  oom- 

rie^s  and  high-mindeoness.    He  was  singnlarly  pleted  in  1876.    It  consists  of  a  field  army, 

^•'QerooB  in  his  estimates  of  others,  and  open  depot  troops,  and  a  reserve  army.    A  corps  of 
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gendarmerie,  recrDited  \>j  re-enlistment,  was  tions  were  circniated.  To  farther  their  desi^^ 

added  in  18^.    In  time  of  peace  the  perma-  hands  of  brigands  were  organized  in  Usica  and 

nent  army  consists  of  6  regiments  of  infantry,  other  parts  of  the  oonntry,  recmited  from  did- 

6  sqaadrons  of  cavah*y,  6  regiments  of  field  possessed  farmers,  Montenegrins,  and  political 

artillery,  1  regiment  of  mountain  artillery,  and  malcontents,  which  were  strong  enongh  to 

fortress  artillery,  pioneers,  pontonniers,  en-  defy  the  authorities. 

gineers,  and  train,  mastering  altogether  18,218  The  pro-Rnssian  party  in  Serbia,  represented 

men  of  all  ranks,  with  182  gans.    The  war  by  the  former  Prime  Minister,  Ristics,  r^ected 

effective  of  the  field  army  is  composed  as  fol-  the  Austrian  control,  and  sought  to  direct  the 

lows:  Staff,  1,682  ;  infantry,  45,240;  cavalry,  national  ambition  to  the  acquisition  of  Bosnia 

8,696;  ^rtiUery,  4,142,  with  264  guns;  en^i-  and  Herzegoyina  and  of  Datroatin  and  other 

neers,  1,698 ;  gendarmerie,  1,288;  train,  2,000 ;  provinces  in  the  Austrian  dominions  inhabited 

sanitary  troops,  600 ;  total,  60,286  men  of  all  by  Serbs. 

ranks.    The  permanent  cadres  also  supply  of  There  were  dissensions  in  the  Progressist 

reserve  troops,  16  battalions,  6  squadrons,  6  party  on  financial  and  military  questions  io 

batteries,  and  7  sections  of  engineers,  with  a  the  spring,  which  occasioned    a    miniFtenal 

total  strength  of  12,856  men  of  ail  ranks,  with  crisis    and  the    abrupt  adjournment  of  the 

84  guns.     The  reserve  army,  or  Landwehr,  Skuptschina  on  May  6.    On  the  16th  of  Mar 

comprising  the  men  of  the  second  ban,  counts  the  Oabinet  was  reconstituted  by  the  admiasioa 

60  battalions,  10  squadrons,  20  batteries,  etc.,  of  three  new  members, 

with  an  effective  of  68,416  men  and  120  guns.  Bdrtli  wtth  MgnUu — The  Servians  have 

Every  able-bodied  Servian  is  liable  to  serve  been  exceedingly  jealous  of  Bu]gariJ^  fesrini; 

from  his  twentieth  to  his  thirtieth  year  in  that  the  younger  state  would  absorb  MaoedoDia 

the  first  levy,  then  till  his  thirty-seventh  year  and  shut  off  Servia  from  territorial  exten>ion, 

in  the  second  levy,  and  from  then  till  his  fif-  from  the  recovery  of  the  **holy  places'*  of 

tieth  year  in  the  third  levy.    All  that  are  unfit  Servian  history,  and  from  future  aoceaa  to  the 

for  service  pay  a  war-tax  of  one  tenth  of  sea.    The  Government  and  the  press  encoor- 

their  annual  taxes.    The  period  of  service  with  aged  the  feeling  of  antipathy.    When  the  Bal- 

the  colors  is  two  years.   The  infantry  are  armed  garians  harbor^  the  banished  Servian  Radicais 

with  the  Mauser  rifle,  improved  by  Major  Mi-  and  raised  the  Timok  boundary  question  io 

oovanovich,  of  10*16  millimetres  calibre.    The  1864,  the  new  army  was  eager  to  give  the  Bul- 

De  Bange  gun  has  been  adopts  for  the  ar-  garians  a  proof  of  Servian  prowess  and  viodi- 

tillery,  bat  it  is  at  present  armed  with  muzzle-  oate  the  national  claims  to  supremacy  in  the 

loaders  of  home  manufacture  and  Erupp  guns  Balkans.    The  soreness  against  Bulgaria  ^  af> 

taken  from  the  Turks.  aggravated  by  the  neglect  of  the  principalitj 

SaflrsadSt — In  1884  the  line  of  railroad  from  to  build  its  part  of  the  railroad  said  give  an 

Belgrade  to  Nish,  168  miles,  was  open  to  traf-  outlet  to  the  line  constructed  with  sacrititefi 

fie,  and  the  continuation  to  Yrai^ja,  66  miles,  by  the  Servian  Government.  Another  cause  of 

was  under  construction.  animosity  against  Bulgaria  waa  the  rentrictionii 

lalenal  PMItfcSi — Serria  was  in  a  critical  po-  imposed  upon  Servian  commerce  by  BnlgariaD 

litical  condition  when  the  Eastern  crisis  was  tariff  duties.    Servia  was  excited  in  the  sprioz 

precipitated  by  the  revolution  in  Philippopolis.  over  the   Macedonian  question.     Bulgariar.s 

The  weight  of  taxation  caused  general  disoon-  were  busy  preparing   an    agitation  for   the 

tent  among  the  agricultural  population.    The  throwing  off  of  Turkish  rule.    Tbej  were  do: 

new  military  service  was  not  willingly  sub-  of  the  party  that  overthrew  Gavril  Pasha  and 

mitted  to,  and  the  financial  burden  that  it  en-  declarea  the  union  of  the  two  Bfdgariaa,  bni 

tailed  exceeded  the  tax-paying  powers  of  the  were  Russophile  Bulgarians,  who  were  insti- 

people.    The  construction  of  the  railroad  to  gated  by  the  Slav  committees.    The  movemen; 

oonnect  with  the  Turkish  lines,  in  accordance  was  connected  with  the  ferment    that  W2i9 

with  the  convention  of  the  four  powers,  aggra-  stirred  up  in  Servia  about  the  same  time. 

rated  the  financial  crisis.    The  intimate  rela-  The  northern  part  of  Macedonia  and  a^jaceot 

tions  with  Austria,  antagonistic  to  the  politi-  districts,    the   territory   lying    between    the 

cal  sympathies  and  traditions  of  the  people,  borders  of  Bosnia  and  the  Schar  mountain^ 

brought  economical   distress  instead  of   the  about  7,000  sauare  miles  in  extent,  is  etbn<>- 

promised  prosperity.    The  financial  accounts  graphically  ana  historically  a  part  of  SerriA. 

for  1884-^86  showed  a  deficit  of  8,600,000  di-  and  is  known  as  Old  Servia.    In  the  center  vf 

nars.    The  land  of  many  peasants  was  sold  in  MacedoniaBulgarianspredorainate,  in  the  sooth 

execution  for  arrears  of  taxes.    The  cruel  se-  Greeks,  and  in  western  distriota  Snzars,  or 

verity  with  which  the  late  disturbances  had  Wallachs. 

been  suppressed,  and  with  which  the  Govern-  After  the  rerolntion  in  PhilippopoiBs  toc>V 

ment  sought  to  root  oYkt  seditious  elements,  place  and  Prince  Alexander  accepted  the /^i' 

multiplied  the  enemies  of  the  King.    The  ad-  aecompli  and  headed  the  movement,  the  8f  r- 

herents  of  Peter  Karageorgevich  and  the  Pan-  vian  Government  was  the  first  to  demand  tl  «> 

slavist  committees  made  the  most  of  the  popu-  restoration  of  the  stohcs  ^vo,  and  to  raise  ti.^ 

lar  discontent  and  distress,  and  endeavored  to  argument  of  the  balance  of  power, 

precipitate  a  dynastic  revolution.    Prodama-  DIplwitIi  Psrftlie  tf  Swia.— On  Sept  fiS  tbo 
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SerFJan  Goyemmeiit  notified  the  great  powers  threfttened  districts  ADd  echeloned  along  the 
that  the  Servian  army  was  mobilizing  for  the  Servian  frontier  from  Widdin  to  Kostendil. 
purpose  of  restoring  the  $taiu8  quo  of  the  Ber-  On  Noy.  4  the  Servian  headquarters  were 
iin  Treaty,  or,  in  case  the  powers  should  decide  transferred  from  Nish  to  Pirot.    On  Noy.  8 
to  the  contrary,  of  readjusting  the  equilibrium  the  second  class  of  the  re^rves  was  called 
among  the  Balkan  stateSb    The  Austrian  Gov-  out.    On  Nov.  6  a  band  of  Servian  soldiers 
ernment  assured  King  Milan  that  the  Bulga-  crossed  the  frontier  near  Tm,  and  attacked  a 
rian  union  would  not  be  sanctioned  unleas  Bulgarian  outpost.     A  skirmisk  ensued,  in 
Servia  received  compensation.    When  the  in-  which  one  of  the  Servians  was  killed.    There 
formal  conference  that  met  in  Constantinople,  had  been  frequent  violations  of  the  boandarj 
Oct.  1,  ended  without  a  conclusive  decision,  before,  through  inadvertence  or  by  parties  in 
Servia,  with  the  approval  of  Austria,  mobil-  search  of  water.    Servian  outposts  were  now 
ized  her  whole  army.    On  Oct.  18  the  powers  placed  at  points  on  Bulgarian  territory,  and 
presented  the  collective  note  at  Sofia  and  Con-  Bulgarian  pickets  were  attacked  several  times, 
staotinople  (see  Buloabia).    The  invasion  of  At  Tsaribrod  the  Schuma^ja  division  of  the 
Macedonia  by  the  Servians  was  rendered  im-  Servian  army  occupied  the  heights  on  the 
possible  by  the  concentration  on  the  frontier  frontier  line.    To  prevent  the  Bulgarian  fiotil- 
of  a  Turkish  foroe  sufficient  to  prevent  the  la  from  ascending  the  Danube,  fortifications 
occupation  of  any  portion  of  Old  Servia.    The  were  erected  on  the  banks  and  armed  with 
Servians  then  determined  to  seize  upon  what  heavy  guns.    Although  the  Servian  people,  by 
they  called  eastern  Servia  as  a  pledge  for  the  nature  and  tradition  inclined  to  military  ad- 
restoration  of  the  status  quo  or  an  indemnity  ventures,  were  convinced  that  action  was  no> 
for  Bulgarian  aggrandizement.    The  coveted  cessary  to  preserve  their  national  prestige,  and 
territory  comprised  the  Danabian  port  of  Wid-  although  they  were  incensed  against  the  Bul- 
din  with  its  district  and  the  district  of  Sofia,  gariana,  particularly  on  the  railroad  question, 
within  which  are  the  capital  of  the  principality  and  on  the  ground  of  the  customs  duties  that 
and  Uie  main  route  of  intercommunication  be-  deprived  eastern  Servia  of  its  former  market, 
tween  northern  and  southern  Bulgaria.    The  yet  they  sympathized  with  the  Bulgarians  in 
Servian  claims  to  these  districts  were  based  their  desire  for  union,  and  were  not  satisfied 
upon  the  fact  that  they  contain  a  considerable  with  the  cause  in  which  they  were  to  be  led 
element  Serbic  in  race  though  not  in  language,  in  war  against  a  kindred  people.    The  Servian 
The  mobilization  of  the  army  was  advanced  troops  in  the  field  numbered  75  battalions  of 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  a  loan  of  15,000,000  infantry,  with  1,065  officers  and  78,255  men ; 
francs  was  contracted  in  Vienna.    The  Skupt-  25  squadrons  of  cavalry,  with  191  officers  and 
schina  was  convened  for  an  extra  session  on  4,758  men ;  40  batteries  of  field-artillery,  with 
Oct  1.    It  passed  the  measures  submitted  to  240  guns,  248  officers, and  6.820  men;  and  en- 
it  by  the  Qovemment,  and  adjourned  Oct.  4.  gineers,  transport,  and  medical  corps,  bringing 
The  Servian  army  was  mustered  at  Nish,  and  up  the  total  to  107,486  men  of  all  ranks,  not 
advanced  troops  were  stationed  at  Zaitshar,  including  the  mobilized  Landwehr  in  the  rear. 
Pirot,  and  Vranja.    On  Oct.  12  the  Servian  Though  officially  warned  that  it  would  be  at 
army  began  to  advance  in  two  columns,  one  his  own  risk  if  he  proceeded  to  military  action, 
iu  the  direction  of  Leskowacz  and  the  other  King  Milan  was  abetted  in  his  war  prepara- 
toward  Ak-Palanka.     The  Bulgarian  troops  lions  by  the  Hapsburg  Government, 
were  abeeni  on  the  Roumeiian  frontier.    Irreg-  The  lavailMi  ii  MIguUu — King  Milan,  oon- 
ular  forces  were  formed  to  defend  tiie  border,  vinced  that  the  conference  would  break  up 
Arrangements  for  a  loan  of  25,000,000  francs,  without  definite  results,  called  his  Cabinet  to- 
on the  security  of  the  tobacco  regisj  were  con-  gether  on  Nov.  12  and  decided,  on  their  ad* 
claded  Oct.   18.    The  Austrian  Government  vice,  to  send  an  ultimattim  to  Bulgaria.    On 
warned  King  Milan  that  any  warlike  action  that  day  M.  Garaschanin  dispatched  a  circular 
be  might  taae  would  be  entirely  at  his  own  complaining  of  the  treatment  of  800  Servians 
risk.    Russia  was  at  that  tiuie  seeking  to  ar-  as  brigands  and  of  attacks  upon  Servian  out- 
range the  basis  for  a  conference  of  the  pow-  posts,  a  repetition  of  which  would  be  regarded 
era,  and  had  come  to  an  understanding  with  as  a  casus  belli.    News  then  came  of  a  skir- 
Anstria  and  Germany  (see  Buloabia).     In  mish  on  the  frontier,  in  which  the  Bulgarians 
reply  to  the  diplomatic  intervention  of  the  were  reported  to  have  attacked  an  outpost  on 
powers.  King  Milan  issued  a  manifesto  insist-  Servian  territory,  near  the  vilUge  of  Ylassina 
iag  that  the  unification  of  Bulgaria  should  not  in  the  district  of  Vranja,  and  to  have  been  re- 
be  recognized  unless  Servia  received  material  pelled,  leaving  ten  dead  and  wounded  on  the 
compensation.    On  Oct.  20  the  Prince  of  Bui-  field.    Orders  were  thereupon  diiipatcbed  to 
^aria  snmmoned  the  national  militia  to  join  the  corps  commanders  to  advance  along  the 
the  oolors.    The  warnings  of  Austria  and  fresh  whole  line.    On  Nov.  14  a  proclamation  was 
remonatranoes  from  the  powers  impelled  the  issued  declaring  war  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Servian  Glovemment  to  await  the  conference  violation  of  tlie  Treaty  of  Berlin  and  the  dis- 
at  Conatantinople  before  resorting  to  warlike  turbance  of  the  balance  of  power,  the  tariff 
action*   In  the  mean  time  the  Bulgarian  forces,  war,  the  seizure  of  the  frontier  post  of  Bre- 
recalied  from  Bonmelia,  were  ooUected  in  the  gova  in  1884^  the  countenance  and  saocor  given 
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to  Servian  rebels,  the  arrest  of  Servians  bj  the  garian  union,  the  armj  was  on  the  Turkish 

Bulgarian  aothorities,  and  the  raaesing  of  nn-  frontier,  ready  for  action,  and  a  new  armj  of 

disciplined  volanteers  on  the  border  and  their  militia  and  volonteers  had  sprang  up.    Tiie 

attacks  on  Servian  troops  and  people.     M.  defensive  preparations  on  the  Servian  frontier 

Garaschanin  sent  a  cironlar  to  the  foreign  rep-  were  not  oegnn  in  earnest  until  the  invamon 

resentatives,  fdleging  the  Bulgarian  attack  at  aotnally  took  place,  and  when  the  Servian  dec- 

Vlassina  as  the  cause  for  crossing  the  frontier,  laration  of  war  took  the  country  by  surprise, 

and  declaring  there  was  no  intention  of  preju-  ^e  regiments  in  Roumelia  marched  forty  miU-^ 

dicing  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Sultan.  a  day  to  reach  the  seat  of  war.    The  railroad 

After  some  desultory  fighting,  on  the  even-  was  of  slight  assistance,  because  most  of  tiie 

ing  of  Nov.  14,  the  Servians  occupied  the  town  locomotives  were  in  Turkish  territory  at  tbe 

of  Tsaribrod,  three  miles  over  the  frontier,  at  time  of  the  revolution. 

the  entrance  of  the  Dragoman  Pass,  where  the  Simultaneously  with  the  moyement  upon 
Bulgarians  were  posted.  The  Bulgarian  min*  Tsaribrod  the  Morava  division  of  tbe  Servian 
istry,  in  a  circular  to  the  foreign  representa-  army,  under  OoL  Topalovich,  advamoed  upon 
tives,  denied  that  the  troops  had  violated  Ser*  Trn  and  occupied  several  villages  mnd  the 
vian  territory  and  attacked  the  Servian  post  at  heights  before  the  town.  At  Tsaribrod  od« 
Vlassina,  and  asserted  that  the  aggression  pro-  Bulgarian  battalion  holding  the  bridge  over 
ceeded  from  the  Servians,  who  miuie  an  att4ick  ^eNishava sustained  the  attack  of  six  Servian 
upon  a  Bulgarian  patroUing  party  at  Rogitza.  battalions  supported  by  artillery  and  caTslrr, 
Tbe  Bulgarian  troops  were  not  sent  to  the  front-  until  compelled  to  retire  with  a  loss  of  thirl j- 
ier,  it  was  said,  until  the  Servian  diversion  four  men.  Ool.  Michtovich  then  occcmied 
against  Bulgaria  occurred,  and  were  then  post-  Tsaribrod  with  the  Drina  division.  The  King, 
ed  at  some  distance  from  the  frontier  line  and  who  led  42,000  men  into  tbe  Sofia  district, 
maintained  themselves  strictly  on  the  defensive,  transferred  his  headquarters  to  Tsaribrod. 
The  Bulgarian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  The  frontier  was  crossed  in  four  places,  tbe 
asked  the  Serrian  representative  if  he  was  object  of  the  movement  being  to  tarn  tb« 
aware  of  the  invasion  of  Bulgarian  territory  Dragoman  Pass  and  capture  Sofia  by  a  eovp 
on  the  morning  of  the  14th.  The  telegram  de  main.  The  King  commanded  the  main 
from  the  Servian  I^emier,  announcing  that  war  army,  while  the  Timok  army  corps,  which  en- 
was  declared  and  that  hostilities  would  begin  tered  the  Widdin  district,  was  commanded  br 
at  six  o^clock  in  the  morning,  did  not  reach  die  Oen.  Leschjanin.  The  Bulgarians  there  re- 
hands  of  M.  Zanoff  until  noon.  Prince  Alex-  tired  to  strong  positions,  and  unexpected  re- 
ander  sent  an  appeal  to  the  Porte  for  assist-  sistanoe  on  the  other  wing  defeated  Kinft 
ance,  announcing  that  he  had  assumed  the  de-  Milan's  plan.  The  Timok  divisioa  nnder  Col. 
fense  of  the  boundary  of  the  Turkish  Empire  Djunich  carried  the  Bulgarian  positions  on  the 
until  a  Turkish  army  should  be  sent  int-o  Bui-  road  to  Eula,  one  after  the  other.  On  the  15th, 
gana.  The  Porte  answered  that  he  had  pro-  Eula,  otherwise  called  Adlie,  ten  milea  beyond 
yoked  Servia  by  breaking  the  Berlm  Treaty,  the  frontier  line,  was  captured  after  a  severe 
and  as  a  contumacious  vanal  could  not  expect  engagement  in  which  the  Servians  lost  50 
succor ;  but  if  he  restored  the  itatus  quo,  his  killed  and  200  wounded.  During  the  two  davs 
request  would  be  ti^en  into  consideration.  860  Bulgarians  were  taken  nrisoners.  Gen. 
Troops  were  sent  from  Sofia  and  forwaided  Leschjanhi  advanced  with  all  his  troops,  and 
from  Eastern  Roumelia  by  forced  marches ;  on  the  16th  encountered  the  main  body  of  the 
theprince  went  to  the  front  to  take  command.  Widdin  division  between  Adlie  and  Widdin. 

When  the  Serrians  crossed  the  frontier  they  Tbe  Bulgarians  fell  back  upon  Widdin  in  di*^ 

encountered  resistance  at  Bewskedol  and  oapt-  order,  leaving  many  dead  and  wounded  on  the 

ured  the  position,  witii  a  loss  of  eleven  killed  field,  and  1,000  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the 

and  twenty  wounded.    At  Trn,  KKssura,  Tsari-  enemy.     These  -victories  were  followed  up 

brod,  and  on  the  road  to  Kostendil,  there  was  nntil  the  Bulgarians  were  cleared  trmn  the 

sharp  fighting.    The  King  of  Serria  assumed  country  before  Widdin,  and  their  Hue  of  com- 

the  chief  command.  munication  with  Lom  and  Sofia  cnt  offl    Wid- 

The  Bulgarian  army  before  the  Roumelian  din  was  then  regularly  besieged, 
revolution  was  well  prepared  for  war.  The  On  the  15th  the  Morava  diviaoa  attacked 
Russian  oflScers  had  in  seven  years  developed  the  Bulgarian  intrenchments  at  Tm.  TlieBn]- 
an  admirably  disciplined  army ;  but  their  re-  garians  fought  yaliantly,  and  repelled  two  aft- 
call  deprived  it  of  the.entire  general  staff,  the  saults ;  but  the  day  was  decided  by  the  trtil- 
Minister  of  War,  the  staff-  officers,  and  four  lery-fire  of  the  Servians,  and  on  tbe  f<rik>wing 
fifths  of  the  captains.  Only  sub-lieutenants  morning  they  held  the  last  of  the  Bulgarian 
were  left  to  command  battalions,  and  lienten-  fortifioationB.  Manr  prisoners  were  taken,  en- 
ants  and  a  few  young  captains  to  command  tire  battalions  of  Bulgarian  irregnlan  li^g 
regiments  and  direct  strategical  movements,  down  their  arms.  The  Drina  and  Bhnms^ja 
UajoT  Gutcbeflf  was  the  chief  in  command  divisions  operated  against  the  Dragoman  Pasa. 
under  the  prince.  Alexander  formed  a  new  The  Buloariana,  intrenched  in  the  tillages  along 
ministry  of  war  and  a  new  general  staff.  With-  the  road,  fought  stubbornly,  but  were  dis- 
in  two  weeks  after  the  dedaration  of  the  Bui*  lodged.     After  a  desperate  engagenssnt,  in 
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which  both  sides  sustained  heavy  losses,  the  under  cover  of  a  fog,  attacked  the  position 
Servians  occupied  positions  at  Raptcha,  en-  on  the  Servian  left  held  by  the  Dannbe  divis- 
abling  them  to  torn  the  difficult  rocky  gorge  ion,  commanded  by  Ool.  Mihilinovich.  The 
of  the  Dragoman  Pass.  The  pass  was  then  sentry  service  of  the  Servians  was  so  neglect- 
evacuated.  The  Bulgarians  concentrated  at  ed^  that  the  enemy  completely  surprised  them 
Slivnitza,  half-  way  between  Dragoman  and  and  came  close  to  the  positions  of  the  left 
Sofia.  The  advanced  troops  occupied  positions  wing.  Tke  Servians  were  the  better  armed, 
in  front  of  tiiat  place,  while  the  Danube  divis-  and  received  the  Bulgarians  with  sharp  fusil- 
ion  established  itself  in  the  pass.  The  Shu-  lades  at  long  range,  frequently  changing  their 
roa^a  division  under  Ool.  Benitaky  advanced  ground ;  but  the  fog  enabled  the  Bulgarians  to 
upon  the  right  to  Bresnik,  carrying  four  re-  charge  with  the  bayonet  into  the  Servian  ranks, 
doubts  and  taking  400  prisoners.  The  capture  The  t>anube  division,  subjected  to  heavy  artil- 
of  Bresnik  gave  the  Servians  command  of  a  lery-fire  and  flanking  infantry  attacks,  was  un- 
second  road  to  Sofia.  The  troops  of  Col.  Be-  able  to  hold  its  ground  until  the  cavalry  force 
nitsky,  the  flower  of  the  army,  thus  threatened  of  Praporoetovich  could  come  up  to  check  the 
either  to  descend  upon  the  capital  or  to  flank  Bulgarian  onset  and  permit  the  infantry  col- 
the  Bulgarians  at  Slivnitza.  Badomir  was  umns  to  develop  their  line  of  battle.  The  Ser- 
taken  after  a  severe  engagement.  The  Morava  vians  were  disconcerted  by  the  hand-to-hand 
division  made  a  wide  ditottr  southward  as  far  conflict  with  the  stout  Bulgara,  and  suflered 
as  Kostendil,  and  then  turned  northward  again  heavy  losses  in  their  confusion.  Yet  the  Ser« 
until  at  Izvor  it  was  in  communication  with  vians,  who  were  much  stronger  than  the  at- 
thd  Shumacya  division,  which  had  its  advanced  tacking  detachment,  rallied  and  drove  the  Bul- 
guardat  Badomir.  King  Milan^s  aim  was  to  garians  back  to  their  intrenchments  at  Slavoi^i; 
maintain  his  position  in  the  center  before  Sliv-  but  in  the  afternoon  they  were  ro-enforced  by 
nitza  until  the  other  two  divisions  should  effect  the  Danube  regiment  and  regained  the  lost 
a  junction  and  fall  upon  the  Bulgarian  rear,  or  ground,  and  slowly  forced  the  Servians  back 
until  the  J  should  capture  Sofla.  in  a  stubborn  combat  that  lasted  till  evening. 

On  the  16th  of  November,  before  his  de-  The  Servians  advanced  against  the  Bulgarian 
parture  for  Slivnitza,  Prince  Alexander  tele-  center  in  extended  infantry  lines,  after  placing 
graphed  to  the  Grand  Vizier,  declaring  iiis  their  artillery  in  position.  A  hot  artillery  and 
entire  submission  to  the  Sultan,  and  saying  infantry  tire  was  opened  on  both  sides.  The 
that  he  had  ordered  the  complete  evacuation  main  position  of  the  Bulgarians,  which  the  Ser- 
of  Eastern  Ronmelia  on  the  14th.  He  asked  vians  attempted  to  storm,  rendered  over-confi- 
the  aid  of  the  imperial  forces  in  repelling  the  dent  by  their  earlier  successes,  was  one  of  great 
invasion  of  his  province.  King  Milan,  flushed  strength.  The  Bulgarians  had  Kmpp  guns, 
by  his  easy  victories,  began  to  enlarge  his  de-  whereas  most  of  the  Servian  guns  were  infe- 
mands.  He  proposed  to  annex  the  Bulgarian  nor,  and  few  of  the  shells  reached  the  Bulga- 
area  of  the  international  railway  route,  so  that  rian  lines.  The  Bulgarians  had  excellent  forti- 
Servia  would  be  able  to  complete  the  junction  flcations,  and  suffered  but  little  damage,  while 
with  the  Turkish  line,  and  also  the  Widdin  inflicting  heavy  losses  on  the  Serviana,  who 
district^  to  enable  Servia  to  construct  a  railway  kept  up  the  attack  with  great  fortitude.  The 
to  the  lower  Danube  to  connect  with  thepro-  Servian  Kmpp  guns  were  silenced  as  soon  as 
jected  Roumanian  line  f^om  Kr^ova  to  Kala-  they  were  brought  into  position.  The  right 
fat.  The  area  of  the  intemationid  railway  wing  advanced,  and  the  fight  became  general^ 
route  indndes  Sofla  and  its  district  and  the  but  it  was  impossible  to  storm  the  Bulgarian 
territory  beyond«  as  far  as  Tatar  Basardjik  in  position,  as  at  no  point  could  a  breach  be  made 
Eastern  Boamelia.  When  he  obtained  posses-  in  the  line.  About  five  o'clock  the  Servians 
sion  of  the  Dragoman  Pass  and  forced  the  Bui-  began  to  draw  back,  although  the  firing  con- 
gariatis  to  retreat  upon  Slivnitza,  King  Milan  tinned  for  two  hours  longer.  Bulgarian  re- 
expected  within  two  or  three  days  to  surround  enforcements  arrived  during  the  day,  and  en- 
and  overwhelm  them  there,  and  to  seize  their  tered  the  battle  after  long  marches.  Prince 
capital.  Such  might  have  been  the  result  if  a  Alexander  directed  all  the  dispositions  of  his 
bold  and  successful  assault  upon  the  two  divis-  troops.  In  the  evening  the  Bulgarians  ad- 
ions  in  front  of  Slivnitza,  which  formed  the  vanced  about,  three  miles  and  dislodged  the 
ServiAQ  center,  just  before  the  other  two  divis-  Servians  from  their  nearest  positions, 
ions  eflTeoted  a  junction  with  the  Drina  and  At  half-past  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
Danube  divisions,  had  not  suddenly  changed  the  18th,  the  Servians  renewed  the  attack  vig- 
the  whole  face  of  the  war.  The  original  plan  orously  on  their  right,  where  the  Bulgarian 
of  Uie  campaign  was  to  remain  in  the  positions  line  was  weakest,  and  executed  a  feint  against 
before  Slivnitza  until  Greneral  Leschjanin  had  the  center  to  prevent  the  re-enforcement  of 
come  ronnd  by  the  Gknci  Pass  and  Ool.  Topa-  the  left  wing.  Fresh  troops  had  arrived  during 
novioh  by  way  of  Bresnik  to  cut  off  the  retreat  the  night.  A  force  of  4,000  men  was  quickly 
of  Prince  Alezander^s  forces  to  Sofia.  sent  to  the  threatened  pointy  and  the  attempt 

On  the  17th,  while  the  Servian  troops  be-  to  double  up  the  Bulgarian  flank  ended  in  a 

tween  Slivnitza  and  Dragoman  were  resting,  hasty  retreat  of  the  Servians,  leaving  dead  and 

the  Bulgarians,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  wounded  on  the  field.    At  noon  light  detach- 
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ments  were  marched  oat  against  the  Bnlga-  site  the  right  wing,  at  a  distance  of  three  miles, 

rian  central  position.     The  Servian  soldiers  was  the  position  captured  on  the  evening  of 

advanced  intrepidly,  under  a  murderous  artil-  the  18th,  a  plateau  commanding  the  BulgariaD 

lery.fire.    Every  grenade  hurst  in  their  ranks,  position.     While  driven  out  of  their  intrench- 

until  they  retired  in  good  order  with  thinned  ments  before  Slivnitza,  and  forced  to  fall  back 

numbers.    Toward  evening  Prince  Alexander  upon  the  heights  at  the  entrance  of  the  pa&s 

ordered  an  assault  upon  a  hill  on  the  right.,  the  Servians  delivered  their  attack  on  the  left 

to  prevent  the  enemy  from  posting  batteries  flank,  which  they  opened  with  a  heavy  fire  of 

there.    The  Servians  were  driven  out  of  the  artUlery  and  musketry.    Prince  Alexander  had 

position  witii  a  bayonet- charge.     Before  the  prepared  anxiously  to  resist  this  manoBun-e, 

18th  of  November  there  was  no  adequate  force  and  the  Bulgarian  artillery,  supported  by  the 

to  withstand  the  Servian  advance ;  Maj.  Gut-  princess  regiment  of  infantry,  repelled  the  ai- 

cheff  had  only  eight  drushinas  to  defend  the  tack.    The  Shumadia  division  came  up  from 

extended  line  at  Slivnitza.    The  8,000  soldiers  Tm  in  the  afternoon,  and  endeavored  to  regain 

were  obliged  to  remain  in  the  rifle-pits  day  the  heights  on  the  left  commanding  the  road, 

and  night  in  cold  and  stormy  weather.    Be-  but  the  Bulgarians  had  already  turned  the 

enforcements  now  came  in  rapidly,  but  they  Servian  position,  and  held  their  ground.    The 

were  exhausted  by  their  forced  marches.    One  Morava  division  hastened  on  from  Bresnik, 

regiment  made  sixty  miles  in  thirty-two  hours,  but  arrived  too  late  and  too  much  wearied  by 

and  lost  only  sixty-two  stragglers  out  of  4,500  a  severe  march  through  the  mountains  to  sare 

men.    Another,  unable  to  march  on  foot  be-  the  day.    The  Morava  and  Shumadia  divisiooa 

yond  Sofia,  was  forwarded  to  the  front  riding  were  unable  to  accomplish  their  plan  of  falling 

double  on  cavalry-horses.   The  Bulgarian  com-  upon  Sofia  and  Slivnitza  from  the  south,  bts 

mander  invited  attack  upon  his  strong  front  cause  they  passed  through  an  exceedingly  dif* 

position,  in  the  hope  of  delaying  a  flank  attack  flcult  country  in  bad  weather,  and  had  great 

until  re-enforcements  arrived.    General  Jova-  trouble  in  finding  food.    A  part  of  the  Drina 

novich,  the  Servian  commander,  knowing  the  division,  sent  to  the  north  to  execute  a  flank 

numerical  weakness  of  his  foes,  threw  his  movement,  was  in  like  manner  lost  and  usele^ 

troops  against  the  Bulgarian  front,  and  let  to  affect  the  issue  of  the  main  action.    The 

them  be  mowed  down  by  a  triple  and  quad-  Bulgarians  captured  twelve  guna  from   the 

ruple  fire  from  the  trenches  and  batteries,  Danube  division.    Not    only   the   Bulgarian 

until  the  two  divisions  were  so  reduced  and  troops  that  were  recalled  from  Eastern  Ron- 

broken  that  they  were  only  fit  to  be  placed  in  melia,  but  the  Roumelian  militia,  were  now  in 

the  reserves.    When  he  undertook  an  attack  the  field.   The  Servian  losses  on  the  17th  alone 

on  the  previously  defenseless  left  flank  of  the  were  reported  as  600  killed  and  wonnded,  but 

Bulgarians,  it  was  vigorously  resisted  by  the  unofficial  accounts  made  them  three  times  a^ 

newly  arrived  re-enforcements.    The  haste  of  many.    The  Bulgarians  lost  400  men.    On  the 

the  Servian  commander  was  in  great  measure  20th,  a  Bulgarian  detachment  reconnoitred  in 

due  to  the  condition  of  his  soldiers.    The  com-  the  direction  of  Bresnik,  and,  finding  the  place 

missariat  was  unable  to  supply  them  with  suffi-  occupied  by  a  small  force,  recaptured  it.  On 

cient  food,  as  transportation  was  difficult  over  the  21st,  Prince  Alexander  toox  up  positions 

the  mountain-roads.    The  Bulgarians  had  plen-  that  compelled  the  Servians  to  abandon  the 

ty  of  food  in  their  camp.    A  part  of  the  Ser-  road  and  withdraw  to  the  pofidti<Mi8  on  the 

vian  Landwehr  was  mobilized  with  ^e  regular  heights,  fronting  to  the  north.    On  the  22d 

army.    A  cavalry  force  was  equipped  for  act-  the  Eastern  Roumelian  militia,  under  t^e  com- 

ive  service,  but  it  was  found  necessary  to  oh-  mand  of  Lieut.-Col.  Nicoliuefi',  advanced  along 

tain  stronger  horses  from  abroad.  the  road  to  attack  the  Servian  poaitiona.    The 

On  the  18th  Gen.  Jovanovich  moved  a  large  Servians,  fearing  that  their  retreat  throogb 

body  of  troops  to  the  south,  in  order  to  attack  the  narrow  defile  would  be  out  ofiT,  retired  a^ 

the  Bulgarian  position  on  its  weakest  side,  and  rapidly  as  possible  to  Pirot.    The  Bulgarian 

on  the  morning  of  the  19th  began  the  battle  prince  did  not  venture  to  attack  them  sooner, 

with  an  attack  on  the  Bulgarian  right,  which  or  to  advance  with  the  main  body  of  hia  forces* 

was  repelled.    The  Bulgarians  then  assumed  because  he  was  not  certain  that  another  attack 

the  offensive.    The  right  wing  followed  up  the  would  not  be  made  on  his  left  flank.    The  Ser- 

advantage  it  had  won,  and  assailed  the  Servian  vians,  demoralized  by  their  defeat,  were  easily 

positions,  carrjring  one  hill  after  another  at  the  dislodged  from  the  ste^  heights  (wbidb  were 

point  of  the  bayonet.    The  front  of  the  Bui-  less  defensible  than  a  gentle  slope  would  be, 

ffarian  fortified  camp  extended  five  or  six  miles,  because  they  afibrded  to  the  storming  party 

In  the  center  were  three  hills,  with  lower  hills  many  sheltered  spots),  and  retreated  wiibont 

on  each  side.    A  plain  separated  them  from  the  awaiting  the  bayonet-chaiges.     The  Mortra 

Servian  positions.    Opposite  the  left  wing  and  and  Shumadia  divisions  retired  straultaaeouslT 

the  center  the  Servians  were  intrenched  on  with  the  main  body  in  order  to  avoid  a  cat&s- 

heights  in  front  of  the  Dragoman  Pass,  three  trophe.   The  Servian  losses,  in  the  batdes  from 

miles  distant.    The  Bulgarian  center  advanced  the  17th  to  the  21st  of  November,  were  esti- 

against  the  elevated  positions  opposite,  sup-  mated  at  A,000  in  killed  and  wounded.    The 

porting  the  attack  of  the  rig^t  wing.    Oppo-  Bulgarian  loss  was  much  lighter,  owiog  to  ^ 
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etrengtli  of  their  position,  and  because  the  Prince  Alexander  and  bis  staff,  and  the  Minis- 
Servian  fire  was  mostljr  at  long  range.  After  ter  of  War,  Zanoff,  rode  at  the  bead  of  the 
the  failure  of  the  Servian  attack  on  Slivnitza.  oolnron.  A  hot  fire  of  shrapnel  and  rifie-yol- 
6en.  Jovanovioh  was  tried  by  oonrt-martial  leys  was  opened  at  the  same  instant  from  a 
and  dismissed  from  his  command,  for  disobey-  commanding  position  on  the  left  flank.  The 
ing  orders  in  attempting  to  storm  the  Bulgarian  center  fell  back,  and  Prince  Alexander  sent 
position  inst^Eul  of  remaining  on  the  defensive  orders  along  the  line  not  to  attempt  to  take 
ID  his  intrenobed  position  on  the  heights.  Ue  the  town,  nor  to  be  drawn  into  a  general 
afterward  committed  saicide.  Gen.  Meskovioh  engagement  before  the  morrow.  Mig.  Gut- 
was  censured  for  neglect  of  duty  in  not  deliv-  ohefi",  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  had  gone 
ering  the  flank  attack  on  Slivnitza  in  time,  before  on  the  Kuaievatoh  road  with  the  de- 
Gen.  Horvatovich,  who  was  the  diplomatic  sign  of  cutting  off  the  line  of  retreat.  When 
representative  of  Servia  at  St.  Petersburg,  was  he  found  the  enemy  in  force  at  Pirot,  the  Bui- 
called  home  to  take  command  of  the  army,  garian  prince  formed  the  plan  of  first  clearing 
Col.  Transovicb  was  appointed  Minister  of  the  heights  on  the  left,  and  then  breaking 
War.  The  retreating  Servian  forces  attempt-  through  the  Servian  center  with  the  ceutrd 
ed  to  make  a  stand  on  the  Tm  and  Tsaribrod  column  under  CoL  Nikolaiefl,  and  driving  one 
line.  On  the  28d,  Dragoman,  Bresnik,  Per-  part  back  upon  Nish,  and  the  other  along  the 
nik,  and  Isvor  were  again  in  the  hands  of  the  road  towara  Enaievatob  into  the  arms  of  Maj. 
Bulgarians.  On  the  22d  Prince  Alexander  re-  GutchefTs  column.  In  the  morning  the  heights 
ceived  a  telegram  from  the  Grand  Vizier,  pro-  were  found  to  be  in  the  possession  of  Oapt. 
posing  an  armistice,  and  saying  that  Servia  nad  Popoff,  who,  hearing  the  cannonade,  had  come 
agreed.  He  replied  that  he  had  not  begun  the  np  from  Tm  in  the  night  and  driven  the  Ser- 
war,  and  that  his  military  honor  would  not  al-  vians  out  of  the  position  at  the  point  of  the 
low  him  to  agree  to  a  truce  as  long  as  a  Servian  bayonet.  The  Servians  were  driven  out  of 
remained  on  Bulgarian  soil.  Pirot  in  the  evening  of  the  26th.    In  the  mom- 

The  united  four  divisions  of  the  Servian  ing  the  Servian  left  assumed  the  offensive  and 

army  took  up  a  strong  position  along   the  recaptured  the  town,  but  evacuated  it  again  in 

frontier,  four  miles  beyona  Tsaribrod,  and  the  two  hours.    The  Bulgarian  manoeuvres  were 

headquarters  were  withdrawn  to  Nish.    The  successfully  carried  out  aooording  to  the  plan, 

bridge  over  the  Nishava  was  burned  by  the  Pirot  was  captured,  and  the  heights  behind  it 

Servians.    On  the  23d  Prince  Alexander  re-  were  carriea  by  irresistible  bayonet-charges, 

occupied  Tsaribrod.    There  was  firing  at  vari-  The  right  wing  of  the  Servians  retreated  to 

oas  points  along  the  Servian  line  of  retreat,  Nish,  and  the  left  was  finally  driven  into  the 

and  a  severe  fight  on  the  right  wing  of  the  Knaievatch  road.     Maj.   Gutcheff,  however, 

Bulgarians,  near  Tsaribrod,  in  which  the  Bui-  was  not  there  to  intercept  them — the  march 

garians  captured  several  standards  and  guns,  through  the  mountains  had  taken  longer  than 

and  broke  the  Servian  ranks  with  bayonet-  was  expected^  and  he  had  been  delayed  by  an 

charges.    Prince  Alexander  ordered  an  assault  encounter  with  a  detachment  of  the  enemy, 

npon  a  height  commanding  the  vicinity  of  The  battle  of  Pirot  lasted  twenty-four  hours. 

Tsaribrod,  occupied  by  the  Sbumadia  division.  The  Bulgarian  losses  during  the  entire  war 

While  one  battalion  of  the  Varna  regiment  ap-  were  repoi^bed  as  2,800  men  killed  and  wounded, 

preached  on  the  fiank  and  engaged  the  atten-  and  500  taken  prisoners.    The  number  of  Ser^ 

tion  of  the  Servians,  three  oUier  battalions  vian  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Bulgarians 

passed  around  at  the  rear  and  ascended  the  at  the  close  of  hostilities  was  1,100. 

hill,  firing  voUeys  and  supported  by  a  battery.  After  the  retreat  of  the  Bulgarians  from  all 

When  half-way  up  they  charged  with  the  bay-  their  positions  in  the  Widdin  district  into  the 

onet  and  forced  the  Servians  to  retreat  in  con-  fortress,  the  panic  was  such  that  the  place  was 

fusion.    The  Bulgarians  lost  120  men  and  capt-  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Ser- 

nred  50  prisoners.  yians  without  a  struggle ;  but  the  Bulgarian 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  24th  the  Servians  troops,  who   were   undisciplined  volunteers, 

attacked  the  Bulgarian  center,  but  were  re-  soon  recovered  their  spirit,  and  were  able  to 

pelled^  and  retreated  across  the  frontier.    The  withstand  the  siege  and  force  the  linos  to  open 

troops  in  Tm  were  simultaneously  moved  into  communications.     Several  engagements  were 

Servian  territory.  fought  with  Gen.  Leshjanin^s  troops,  in  which 

At  Pirot  the  Servian  reserves  Joined  the  both  sides  lost  heavily.  After  the  disasters  of 
army,  raising  its  strength  to  over  50,000  men.  Slivnitza  and  Dragoman  a  large  part  of  Gen. 
From  Tsaribrod  the  Bulgarian  army  advanced  Lesl^anin^s  force  was  withdrawn  from  the  dis- 
upon  Pirot  and  met  with  no  resistance  until  trict,  and  a  continual  bombardment  of  the  town 
within  three  miles  of  the  town.  Supposing  was  kept  np  to  conceal  the  movement 
they  were  ahead  of  the  Servians  in  reaching  When  the  Porte  issued  a  proclamation  in 
the  place,  the  Bulgarians  approached  on  the  Eastern  Ronmelia  calling  npon  the  people  to 
afternoon  of  the  26th,  in  marching  order.  Sud-  return  to  their  aUegiance,  and  sent  two  deputy 
denly  a  powerful  field-battery,  posted  beyond  commissioners  to  Philippopolis,  the  Eastern 
the  town  on  the  left,  nnmasked,  and  poured  a  Roumelian  soldiers  with  Prince  Alexander  de- 
hail  of  shells  into  the  Bulgarian  oenter,  where  dared  that,  after  they  had  poured  ont  their 
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blood  in  the  defense  of  Bulgaria,  they  wonld  the  armistice,  that  the  Servian  force  should 
never  consent  to  be  handed  back  to  Turkey,  evacuate  the  Widdin  district  without  a  simul- 
The  prince  answered  that  he  had  not  with-  taneoas  evacuation  of  Pirot.    The  Sultan  sent 
drawn  his  forces  Irom  the  Boumelian  border  Ma^jid  Pasha  as  his  commissioner  to  act  with 
to  meet  the  Servian  invasion  in  token  of  a  re-  Prince  Alexander  in  settling  terms  of  peace. 
nunciation  of  the  union.    In  declaring  his  sub-  Servia   and  Bulgaria  were  unable  to  agrie 
mission  to  the  Sultau,  and  notifying  the  Porte  upon  the  terms  of  the  armistice,  but  botli  bel- 
of  the  retirement  of  the  Bulgarian  troops  from  ligerents  promised  to  respect  the  injuDcticm 
Roumelia,  he  had  not  renounced  the  union.  ot  the  powers  and  remain  on  the  defen.-ive 
On  the  25th  King  Milan  sent  a  proposal  for  within  their  own  lines.     The  Internatiuntl 
an  armistice,  and  on  the  27th  repeated  the  Military  Commission,  charged  with  detenuin- 
proposal.    Prince  Alexander  again  refused  to  ing  the  lines  of  occupation  between  the  con- 
treat  until  he  was  on  Servian  territory,  and  batants,  arrived  on  the  spot  in  the  middle  of 
announced  as  his  terms  the  evacuation  of  the  December.    They  agreed  to  base  their  decis- 
Widdin  district  and  the  payment  of  a  war  in-  ions    on    the  fact  that,  while  the  Serviace 
demnity.    When  the  Bulgarians  entered  Ser-  could  reckon  some  military  succeaaes  in  the 
via,  the  Austrian  Government,  which  had  been  north,  and  advanced  twenty  miles  into  Bulira- 
massing  troops  on  the  Bosnian  frontier,  an*  rian  territory,  whereas  at  Hrot  the  Bnlgarians 
nounced,  on  Nov.  28,  the  intention  of  occupy-  were  only  ten  miles  beyond  their  own  border; 
ing  Servia,  and  informed  Prince  Alexander  yet  the  Bulgarians  were  victorious  in  the  main 
that  if  he  advanced  farther  he  would  be  op-  '  actions,  which  took  place  in  the  south,  and 
posed  by  the  Anstro-Hungarian  army.    The  were  to  be  regarded  a9  having  conquered  and 
powers  sent  collective  notes  to  the  Bulgarian  obtained  tlie  strongest  military  position.    The 
and  Servian  Governments,   announcing  that  commissioners  were  intrusted  with  the  duty  of 
they  had  agreed  to  the  proposal  of  the  Cabinet  deciding  upon  the  terms  of  the    armistice. 
of  St.  Petersburg  to  combine  with  a  view  of  Prince  Alexander  agreed  to  accept  their  arbi- 
stopping,  by  collective  action,  the  hostilities  tration,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Soltsn. 
and  bloodshed  between  the  Servians  and  the  King  Milan  agreed  to  abide  by  the  deciaiona  of 
Bulgarians,  and  of  putting  an  end  to  the  strug-  the  commission.    On  Deo.  21  the  commissi  on- 
gle.    On  Nov.  28  Minister  Zanoff,  in  a  cirou-  ers  signed  a  protocol  embodying  their  di-ci- 
lar  to  the  powers,  announced  the  willingness  sions.    They  provided  that  the  Servians  should 
of  the  Bulgarian  Government,  in  view  of  the  evacuate  Bulgarian  territory  by  Dec.  25,  thiit 
request  of  the  powers  and  the  declaration  of  the  Bulgarians  should  evacuate  Pirot  hy  Dec. 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Cabinet^  to  cease  hos-  27,  and  that  the  armistice  should  continoe  dd- 
tilities  and  enter  into  negotiations  respecting  til  March  1.    In  a  letter  to  the  Sultan,  Print  e 
an  armistice.    The  Servian  Government  made  Alexander  pointed  out  that  the  evacuation  of 
the  same  promise.    When,  on  the  following  Pirot  would  leave  Bulgaria  without  an  indem- 
day,  the  Servians  renewed  their  attack  on  Wid-  nity  for  the  sacrifices  of  the  war. 
din,  Prince  Alexander  informed  Count  Kheven-  The  armistice  was  ratified  by  both  beDiger- 
hlkller,  the  Austrian  envoy  and  intermediary  ents,  and  on  the  dates  set  the  troopa  retired 
of  peace  negotiations,  that  he  considered  him-  within  the  political  frontiers.     On  Dec.  2<> 
self  released  from  his  word  unless  the  Servians  Prince  Alexander  celebrated  his  triumphal  en- 

ceased  hostilities.    Skirmishes  continued,  es-    try  into  Sofia^        

pecially  in  the  Widdin  district,  and  the  Bnlga-  SnUUH,  Brajimr,  an  American  ohemi<, 

rians  declared  that  they  would  accept  no  truce  bom  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Dec.  4, 1816;  died 

of  which  the  evacuation  of  the  district  was  there,  June  14,  1885.    He  was  the  son  of  Ben- 

not  a  condition.    War  preparations  were  con-  jamin  Silliman,  Sr.,  the  first  Profeaaor  of  Chem- 

tinned  on  both  sides.    Finally,  the  powers  again  istry  at  Tale  College  (1 802-1858).    The  young* 

intervened,  and  directed  the  military  att^S$  er  Silliman  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 

of  their  ministers  at  Vienna  to  proceed  to  the  18.87,  became  assistant  to  his  father,  and  lect- 

seat  of  war  and  demarkate  the  line  between  ured  in  the  departments  of  chemistry,  miner- 

the  districts  occupied  by  the  two  armies,  so  as  alogy,  and  geology.    In  1842  he  fitted  up  at  hia 

to  put  an  end  to  such  collisions.    The  Servian  own  expense  an  apartment  in  the  old  labora- 

proposals  for  an  armistice  until  Jsn.  13,  1886,  tory  of  Tale  College,  where  he  received  private 

were,  that  the  positions  of  Nov.  28  should  be  pupils  in  chemist^  and  mineralogy,  and  al^ 

maintained,  witnout  liberty  of  moving  troops  conducted  his  original  investigations  in  acienre. 

from  one  point  to  another,  and  that  a  recip-  This  was  the  first  effort  made  in  the  Uoitc-d 

rocal  evacuation  should  take  place,  if  possible.  States  to  give  advanced  instruction  in  cbemii^- 

These  terms,  presented  in  writing  on  Dec.  6,  try  and  physics.    In  1846  the  corporation  of 

were  rejected  for  the  second  time  by  the  Bui-  the  college  was  induced  to  consider  the  adrisa- 

garian  ministry.    The  Porte  informed  the  bel-  bility  of  organiang  a  new  department  for  tlie 

ligerents  that  no  definite  peace  could  be  con-  teaching  of  the  newer  sciences.    Mr.  Sillimar 

eluded  by  Bulgaria  without  its  intervention,  was  elected  Professor  of  Chemistry  applied  to 

The  Sultan,  on  Dec  6,  ordered  Prince  Alex-  the  Arts,  and  Mr.  Norton  Professor  of  AgricnU- 

ander  to  prolong  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  ural  Chemistry.    In  the  foUowing  year,  a  com- 

Prince  Alexander  demanded,  as  a  condition  of  mittee  appointed  to  consider  advanced  instmc- 
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tionreoommendedtheeBtabliahment  of  sfoDrth    been  the  flrat  series  <A  lectares  on  agricnltaral 
department,  and   in  IftlT   the  Tale  Scientific    chemistry  ver  g^ren  in  theis  ooanlry.     In  1869 
School  opened  its  laboratories  for  the  reception    Prot  SUlimaii  became  one  of  lb e  State  Uhem- 
of  students.    The  cost  of  fitting  np  and  foruiBh'    ists  of  Connecticat,  and  in  that  capacity  be  vaa 
inj;  the  laboratories,  apparatus,  libraries,  and    frequently  employed  as  a  soientiiio  witness  in 
cabinets  necessary  for  condncting  the  irortc    the  courts.     lie  was  often  retained  in  promi- 
camo  from  the  private  resonrces  of  Profit.  Silli-    nent  oases  thronghont  the  oonntry,  where  a 
man  and  Norton,  and  they  were  also  compelled    knowledgeofsoientidoprinoiples  was  involved. 
to  pay  rental  to  the  oollef^  for  the  building.    He  served  as  a  member,  at  tiie  request  of  tbe 
Tliis   is  now  the  well-known 
Si'iontiflc  School  of  Mew  Haven 
which  since  1860 has  bome  the 
prefix  of  Sheffield,  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  endowment  of  Mr. 
Joseph  E.  Sheffield.    For  five 
years   (lS49-'54)   Prof.   Silli- 
man  filled  the  obair  of  Mediool 
Chemistry  and  Toxioology  in 
the     medical    department    of 
Louisville  (Ky.)  University.  In 
]is^4  he  resigned  this  post,  and 
was  elected  to  sacoeed  his  fa- 
ther as  Professor  of  General 
and  Apnlied  Chemistry  in  both 
the  academical  and  medical  de- 
partments of  Tale  College.    He 
resigned  the  former  in  1S70, 
but  continued  his  lectares  at 
the  Medical  College.    Prof.Sil> 
liman's    literary   activity  was 
very  great,  and  extended  over 
nearly  half  a  centnry.    In  1SSS 
he  became  associate  editor  of 
the  "  American  Jonmal  of  Sd- 
euoe  and  Arts,"  better  known 
B9   "Silliman'e  Jonmal."    In 
1-^6  the  active  management  of 
this  periodical  passed  into  the 
h.iads  of  the  elder  Dana,  bat 
Prof.  Silliroan  continued  as  one 
of  ita  editors  nntil  his  death. 
His    Boientifio    papers,    begin- 
ning in  1841  witn  an  article  on   , 
^'  tUectrography,  or  the  Eleo-  ' 
trotyi>e,"  include  folly  a  hun- 
dred titles,  a  complete  list  of 
which,  np  to  18T4,  is  given  in 

his   "American  Contributions  «_,_™.„,._._ 

to    Chemistry. '     His    "  First 

Principles  of  Chemistry"  appeared  originally  Govemment,  on  several  important  oommisdons 
in  1847  ;  subsequently  it  was  revised  (1850,  and  where  soientiflc  advice  was  necessary.  In  1863 
a:;ain  in  18fi3),  and  had  a  sale  in  all  of  over  SO,-  the  act  of  Congress  incorporating  the  National 
OjO  copies.  In  13C8  he  published  "  First  Prin-  Academy  of  Sciencea  named  him  as  one  of  the 
ciples  of  Natural  Philosophy,"  which  likewise    original  members,  and  his  name  will  be  found 

fiuised  throDgh  several  editions.  At  the  World's  on  many  of  the  valuable  reports  of  this  aoad- 
air,  held  in  New  York  during  1858,  the  chem-  emy.  He  was  a  member  of  nnmeroos  scien- 
iral,  mineralogical,  and  geological  departments  tiflo  societies  in  this  country  and  abroad.  From 
woreanderhisenpervirioa.  In  connection  with  1846-'49  he  was  a  member  of  the  Common 
Cbarle8G.Goodnoh("Pet«r  Parley")  beedited  Council  of  New  Haven,  and  he  was  also  one  of 
the  "World  of  Science,  Art,  and  Industry,"  and  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Mnseam  of  Nata> 
in  1854  "The  Progress  of  Science  and  Meoh-    ral  History  there. 

anism,"  in  which  the  chief  resolti  of  the  great  S,.4VGfrnXUe  IT  MACHDrtXT.  The  first 
eihibition  ware  recorded.  During  the  winter  application  of  maohinery  to  the  sUnghtering 
of  184.V46,  on  the  Invitation  of  the  leading  of  food-animals  consisted  in  the  nse  of  an  ap- 
profeastonol  and  commercial  men  uf  New  Or-  paratas  for  hoisting  hogs  by  steam-power 
i-^aos,  he  delivered  what  is  believed  to  have    working  loop-chains  attached  to  the  hind  lega 
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of  the  animals.  This  apparatus  was  first  used  There  are  nine  of  these  hiaded  wheels,  all  re- 
about  the  year  1864,  on  a  patent  issued  to  volviug  io  a  direction  the  reverse  of  that  in 
Jobn  Martin.  The  applioation  of  steam-power  which  the  carcass  is  drawn  through  the  ma- 
te the  hoisting  of  the  animals  before  killing  chine.  One  end  of  the  shaft  of  each  wheel  is 
was  first  made  in  Milwaukee,  and  was  merely  set  in  a  mitred  or  movable  bearing,  and  bal- 
an  improvement  upon  various  hand-levers  long  anced  with  hanging  weights,  so  that  the  sorajn 
in  nso  for  the  same  purpose.  Slaughtering  by  ing  blades  are  not  only  brought  to  bear  upon 
machinery  proper  began  with  the  introduction  all  portions  of  the  hide  of  the  carcass,  but  are 
of  the  automatic  bog-scraper  in  1878.  As  early  automatically  adjusted  to  animals  of  varTin? 
as  1878,  R.  Fyfe,  of  New  York,  secured  a  pat-  sizes.  The  hogs  are  all  drawn  through'  the 
ent  on  a  "  rotary  bog-scraper,"  and,  in  the  same  machine  in  the  same  position,  and  each  of  tlie 
year,  Messrs.  Neil&  Dalton,  of  Jersey  City,  were  nine  scraper- wheels  is  designed  to  remove  the 
granted  a  patent  for  an  **  apparatus  for  scrap-  hair  from  a  certain  portion  of  the  surface.  An 
ing  hogs."  Other  patents  for  similar  devices  average  of  four  fiftbs  of  the  hide  of  each  car- 
were  issued  to  half  a  dozen  inventors,  but  not  cass  is  scraped  clean.  The  hide  is  not  braised 
nntil  1878  was  mechanical  scraping  success-  or  marked,  and  is  left  cleaner  and  whiter,  and 
fully  accomplished.  The  machme  invented  of  more  uniform  color,  than  by  hand-scrapin?. 
by  John  Bouchard  and  Michael  Gudahy,  of  From  the  scraping-machine  the  carcase  pai*«- 
Obicago,  and  patented  by  the  former  in  De-  es  into  the  care  of  a  gang  of  hand-scrapers, 
cember,  1880,  was  then  adopted  in  several  of  who  carefully  remove  the  remaining  hair; 
the  large  abattoirs  in  Ohicago,  Milwaukee,  and  each  workman  has  a  certain  portion  assifrned 
Kansas  City.  The  use  of  machinery  in  blaugli-  him  for  his  attention,  and,  as  soon  as  be  hn* 
tering  is  confined  almost  altogether  to  hog-  performed  his  share  of  the  work,  he  paseesi  the 
abattoirs,  though  beeves,  after  being  shot  in  carcass  to  his  neighbor.  In  less  than  a  minute 
tiie  brain,  or  stunned  by  hammer-blows  upon  the  end  of  the  bench  is  reached,  where,  with 
the  forehead,  are  lifted  by  steam-power  appli-  three  strokes  of  his  knife,  one  workman  nearly 
ances  to  the  hanging  position,  in  which  their  severs  the  head,  while  another  afiSzee  the  gam- 
throats  are  cut  and  entrails  removed.  At  the  brel  and  pulls  a  lever,  which  lifta  the  carcass 
head  of  a  hog-slaughtering  gangway  are  sev-  and  suspends  it  from  the  overhead  tracks  dctwn 
eral  small  pens,  in  one  or  more  of  which  work-  whose  incline  it  slides  to  the  gutting  and  clean- 
men  are  busy  affixing  loop-chains  to  the  hind  ing  room.  Each  slaughter-gang  consists  of  120 
legs  of  the  animals.  Au  attendant  pulls  a  men,  working  between  the  catohing*pena  and 
lever,  and  the  hog  is  quickly  lifted  clear  of  the  the  hanging  or  chill  room,  in  whidi  the  car- 
pen  and  carried,  head  downward,  upon  a  hang-  causes  are  left  hanging  overnight,  in  order 
ing-rail  to  the  killing-pen.  Here  stands  the  that  all  animal  heat  may  have  disappeared 
sticker,  covered  with  blood  and  knife  in  hand,  from  the  meat  before  it  is  sent  to  the  packing: 
As  the  hogs  slide  slowly  past  him,  he  seizes  department.  In  one  alangbter-hoase,  that  of 
each  one  by  a  fore  leg,  pulls  the  throat  toward  Armour  &  Co.,  there  are  £ree  of  tbeae  killio^- 
him,  and  qtuckly  pierces  the  heart  with  his  gangs  for  hogs  alone,  and  in  the  boaieet  sea^^on 
knife,  taking  care  to  make  an  opening  in  the  irom  8,000  to  12,000  hogs  are  killed  and  packt-d 
breast  and  neck  large  enough  to  permit  a  free  every  day.  Each  pig-rticker  kills  nearly  &(k> 
and  rapid  flow  of  the  blood.  In  two  minutes  animals  an  hour;  and  the  gang  of  120  men  can 
the  sliding  carcass  has  reached  the  end  of  the  slaughter,  scrape,  and  dress  4,000  hogs  in  ten 
stickiuff-pen,  where  life  is  supposed  to  be  ex-  houns  with  the  assistance  of  this  labor-eavin^ 
tinct,  though  it  sometimes  happens  that  this  is  machinery;  whereas,  by  the  old  methods,  the 
not  the  case.  Here  a  workman  removes  the  same  number  of  men  oonld  kill  and  clean  but 
chain  from  the  leg  and  places  it  over  a  wire,  1,600  bogs. 

on  which  it  slides  back  to  the  catching-pen.  Similar  appliances  are  used  in  all  the  lanre 

The  carcass  then  drops  into  the  scalding-vat,  abattoirs  of  tue  West.    Some  of  the  hog-«cnip- 

which  is  eight  feet  wide  and  thirty  feet  long,  ing  machines  consist  of  a  series  of  rollers  owr 

and  filled  with  water  kept  at  boiling  tempera*  which  the  carcasses  are  passed,  workmen  bdld- 

ture  by  a  constant  injection  of  steam.    Two  ing  them  in  the  required  positions.    Another 

workmen  float  the  carcass  tlirouj^h  the  tub  is  an  upright  cylinder  containing  a  aeries  of 

and  upon  a  large  iron  cradle  operated  by  steam-  revolving  knives,  between  which  th«  carcaRs 

power,  which  lifts  the  carcass  from  the  vat  and  passes,  emerging  at  the  top  of  the  cylinden-. 

throws  it  upon  a  table.    An  iron  hook  is  here  The  Bouchard  apparatus  is  the  mo^t  soccefr^- 

inserted  in  the  jaw  and  affixed  to  one  of  the  ful,  chiefly  in  its  quality  of  aotomatio  adapta- 

links  of  an  endless  chain,   which  drags  the  bility  to  animals  of  all  sizes  and  varying  shapt>«. 

steaming  carcass,  head  first,  into  the  scraping-  Devices  have  also  been  patented  for  gutting, 

machine.    This  (Bouchard^s)  consists  of  a  series  cleaning,  quartering,  and  cntting  np  hog-car- 

of  wheels  whose  peripheries  are  protruding,  casses,  but  none  has  come  into  use. 

elastic  steel  blades,  each  sixteen  inches  long  There  are  in  Chicago  thirty-one  pork-park- 

and  four  wide,  and  set  in  triplets.    The  ends  ing  and  six  beef*packing  firms,  with  e8timat<x) 

of  the  blades  are  turned  sharply  inward  the  capital  invested  of  $15,000,000.    During  IS^") 

sixteenth  of  an  inch,   forming  rims  of  the  they  slaughtered  5,148,160  hoga,  1,588,974  cat- 

abarpness  of  the  bent  edge  of  a  fl^eet  of  dnc.  tie,  and  739,578  Bbeep,  valaed  aa  foUowa:  hoes 
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$e8,98S,&U:  oattle,  |a7,0OO,S83;   aheep,  |8,-  pacbiog  la  done  in  OhloBgo,  and  BO  percent. 

600,000.    The  value  of  til  the  prodoota  (meaM,  of  Western  hog-slsagbteriDg  is  performed  with 

lard,  tula,  glna,  fertiluet^  etc)  has  been  esti-  the  umstanoe  ot  uuiohiuerj.    The  receipts  o£ 


»  >n  loppoaed  to  b*  Id  Hm,  UlalolnMrM  bdof  mad*  M  A  A  (ad  B  B. 

mated  at  $184,000,000.  Twenty-two  thonund  lire  aDimola  at  the  TTnion  Stock- Yards  (whera 
men  are  employed  during  the  bnaiest  or  winter  all  the  Ohicago  abattoira  are  located)  in  186S 
netuon.    Forty-flve  per  oent.  of  Weatern  pork-    were : 


▲NOiALS. 

No.  nedrtA, 

PO-d.. 

VabM. 

Cattle 

1,968,408 
0,987,104 
1,006,000 

14)20,820,000 

1,660,600,000 

8,049,000 

$81,105,000 

Hon 

92,224,000 

Sheep 

4,200,000 

736  SOUTH  OAEOLINA. 

To  prev'ent  the  publicfttion  and  drculation  of  ob- 
Boene  Utentun,  induding  indeoent  show-bills  and 
posters. 

Bepealing  the  act  of  1880  rMumiig  that  oonvicu 
hired  firom  the  Penitentiiuy  shall  be  UDder  charire  of 
a  sworn  officer,  etc.    This  law  is  repealed  in  ora'er  to 

These  animals  were  shipped  in  226,000  cars,  fwilitote  the  hiring  out  of  convicto,  but  tt  is  prov  id|^ 

an  average  of  20  trains,  of  80  cars  each,  ever^  '^^^S^T^i^"^^^                       "^  "" 

day  in  the  year.    Pork-packing  in  the  West  Two  joint  resolutions  looking  to  the  mnendment 

has  increased  400  per  cent,  since  1865.     Dnr-  of  the  Constitution  were  passed.    One  of  the^e,  if 

ing  twenty  years,  118,887,000  animals  have  adopted  by  the  people  and  ratifled,  will  aUow  tbt 

arrived  at  the  Union  Stock-Yards,  valued  at  I-e^i^ljture  to  toke  the  Umted  States  cexunia  as  the 

So  OK o  AAA  nrw\                 ^^wx/-.  AiNXM,    ^  ^     «  YiasiB  tor  the  apportionment  of  representation  in  the 

92,Zd9,UUU,UUU.  Legislature.    The  other  modifies  the  proviaians  re- 

Of  late  the  dressed-meat  refngerator-trade  lating  to  the  issue  of  bonds  by  the  State, 

has  made  rapid  progress.     It  was  originally  The  aot  that  exempted  from  taxation  for  ten  yean 

confined  to  beef,  bnt  now  includes  hogs  and  the  capiUl  invested  m  manii£Mturaa  of  cotton,  wojI 

sheep,  idl  of  which  are  shipped  in  refrigerator-  ^'Sl^i^am'd^SSers'an  absolute  fin*  lien  for  i^nu 

cars  to  Eastern  cities.     One  firm,  wnicn  start-  After  them  oomes  the  laborer,  with  hia  lien  on  tbe 

ed  in  the  business  in  an   experimental  way  crop,  and  after  the  land-owner  and  the  laborer  the 

about  nine  years  ago,  now   has   100  meat-  merohant. 

markets  scattered  along  the  Eastern  seaboard,  xhe  Hoose  passed  a  oensos  biU,  bnt  the 

which  are  kept  supplied  with  fresh  Chicago-  Senate  rejected  it.    The  Oconee  prohibitorr 

killed  beef,  pork,  and  mutton.     There  were  j^^  ^ng  repealed.     In  addition  to  this,  the 

slaughtered  during  1885,  for  this  refrigerator-  g^ate  authonzed  the  nnlioensed  sale  of  dome&- 

trade,  1,260,000  cattle,  201,000  hogs,  and  888,-  tic  wines,  of  home  manufactnre,  eveiywhere 

000  sheep.    The  export  of  dressed  and  canned  iq  i}^q  State. 

A^?i*lj!I'!.T  RO^  r«?ifiLt^™^'^^  Three  acts  we«  passed  providing  for  the  incorj^ 

owns  a  bne  ot  800  refrigerator-cars,  which  are  ^^^  of  railroad  ookponieS^,  of  toroi  of  small  popi*- 

constantly  m  use  carrying  dressed  meat  to  New  lation,  and  of  banks  and  manofaotuxing  oompaniea. 
York.    The  same  firm  has  filled  canned-meat 

orders  for  the  English  and  French  Govern-  HwieM.— The  aggregate  debt  is  praoticall? 
ments  aggregating  20,000,000  pounds.  The  the  same  as  reported  last  year,  $6,522,188.54, 
largest  slaughter-house  in  Chicago,  in  1885,  no  bonds  having  been  purchased  by  the  sink- 
killed  1,000,000  hogs  and  800,000  cattle,  em-  ing-fund  commission  on  account  of  the  high 
ploying  4,000  men  in  summer  and  5,000  in  premium  they  commanded.  Only  $26,300  of 
winter,  and  selling  food-products  to  the  value  old  bonds  were  funded  during  the  year,  al- 
of  $48,000,000.  The  slaughter-house  covers  though  the  amount  ontstanding  is  e9timat«<i 
24  acres  of  ground,  with  65  acres  of  floor-space,  ,at  over  $400,000;  and  of  $»68,872  of  Green 
and  15  acres  in  the  chill  and  cold  storage  rooms,  consols,  only  $29,081.88  ($6,279.88  of  which 

SOUTH   CAKOLUVA*     State   (SeveruMfit — The  amount  was  invalid)  have  been  exchanged  for 

following  were  the  State  officers  during  the  Brown  consols. 

year:   Governor,   Hugh  8.  Thompson,  Dem-  The  total  revenue  of  the  State  and  counties 

ocrat;  Lieutenant-Governor,  John  0.  Shep-  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  Nov,  1,  1883,  wa^ 

pard;  Secretary  of  State,  James  N.  Lipscomb;  about  $2,089,000,  of  which  about  $1,986,00*^ 

Attorney-General,   Charles  R.  Miles;   Trees-  was  raised  by  taxation,  and  $153,000  from 

urer,  John  P.  Richardson ;  Oomptroller-Geu-  phosphate  royalty.    Nearly  98  ner  cent  of 

eral,  William  E.   Stoney;  Superintendent  of  the  assessed  State  tax  was  collected,  and  nearlj 

Education,  Asbnry  Coward ;  Acyutant  and  In-  96  per  cent,  paid  into  the  treasury.     The  net 

spector  General,  A.  M.  Manigault ;  Commis-  receipt  for  each  mill  levied  was  $145,000,  be- 

sioner  of  Agriculture,  A.  P.  Butler;   Railroad  ing  an  increase  of  $4,000  over  the  preoedinj? 

Commissioners,  W.  L.  Bonham,  E.  P.  Jewey,  year. 

and  D.  P.  Duncan.  Supreme  Court :  Chief-Jus-  There  are  now  2,407,254  acree  of  land  in 

tice,  W.  D.  Simpson ;  Associate  Justices,  Henry  the  State  not  reported  for  taxation,  «nd  912,- 

Mclver  and  Samuel  McGowan.  870  acres  on  the  forfeited  list, 

L8gbiaflTe  SMflies.— The  Legislature  met  on  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  require  $403,^*^ 

Nov.  24,  and  adjonrned  on  Dec.  24,     The  to  meet  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  govern- 

House  contained  119  Democrats  and  6  Repub-  ment  for  the  fiscal  year  1885- '86,  and  $891,- 

lioans ;  the  Senate,  82  Democrats  and  8  Repub-  000  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  pnbUo  debt 

iiQiiQg,  All  of  the  phosphate  royalty  for  the  ye.ar 

There  were  8  colored  men  in  the  House  and  ending  Sept,  80,  1885,  amonnting  to  $17«,- 

8  in  the  Senate.     Over  250  acto  and  joint  res-  244.41,   was  collected.     This  is  the  Urgent 

olutions  were  passed.    Of  the  whole  number  amount  ever  paid  into  the  treasory  from  tbU 

about  54  are  public  measures.  source  for  one  year. 

The  measures  of  importance  are  not  nnmer-  Bdacatlii* — ^The  number  of  punils  enroDcd  in 

ous.    Among  them  are  the  following:  the  public  schools  during  the  last  scholastio 

To  prevent  and  punUjh  the  adoltention  of  food  and  y^^TT^,  J'^^'^*^'  ^^  whom  78,458  were  whit  e 

drink.  f>^^  99,565  were  colored ;  the  average  attena- 
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ance  was  122,098.    The  number  of  teachers 

employed  was  3,778,  an  increase  of  89  over  Uie 

{)recediDg  year ;  and  the  number  of  schools  was 
3,562,  an  increase  of  80  over  1888-^84.  The 
omooDt  of  fands  available  for  school  purposes 
duriDg  the  year  1888-^84,  the  latest  period  for 
which  reports  are  attainable,  was  $516,580.88. 
The  Insititation  for  the  Education  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind  had  an  enrollment 
durinf^  the  year  of  85  pupils,  a  considerable 
increase. 

Claflin  College  was  founded  in  1869,  and  is 
dedigued  for  the  higher  education  of  colored 
youth  of  both  sexes.  The  total  enrollment  for 
the  year  was  405.  There  are  five  distinct 
courses  of  study,  eleven  teachers,  and  four  su- 
perinteudents  of  industrial  departments. 

The  Military  Academy  has  four  classes,  the 
f (ill  number  provided  for  in  the  course  of  in- 
sr ruction,  and  during  the  coming  year  it  will 
ik.'nd  forth  its  first  class  of  graduates. 

The  number  of  matriculates  of  South  Caro- 
lina College  reported  to  the  end  of  November 
(20f))  was  larger  than  the  total  enrollment  dur- 
ing the  entire  period  of  any  preceding  session 
since  itA  reorfi^ization.  The  increase  in  the 
Dnmber  of  post-graduate  students  in  the  college 
is  still  more  significant.  Sixteen  gradaates  of 
tliis  and  other  colleges  are  pursuing  post-grad- 
uate courses. 

Tie  PBBlteadary, — ^The  number  of  convicts  in 
confinement  during  the  year  was  1,458.  The 
number  on  Got.  81  was  945,  a  decrease  of  11. 
of  this  number  826  were  colored  males,  89 
colored  females,  75  white  males  and  5  white 
ft'inales.  The  cash  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year 
w ere  $65,682.1 6.  To  this  amount  must  be  add- 
ed $10,917.64  due  by  contractors,  making  $76,- 
iV.kSO  as  the  total  income  for  the  year.  The 
•  isbnrsements  to  Oct.  81  were  $67,681.55.  To 
Mils  sum  should  be  added  $5,000  due  in  bank, 
'laking  the  disbursements  for  the  year  $72,- 
'i'il,5o.  The  work  on  the  north  wing  of  the 
Tnain  bnilding  has  been  pressed  vigorously,  and 
It  will  soon  be  completed.  There  will  then  be 
'h)0  cells. 

Tbe  Vmuik  Asylok — At  the  beginning  of  the 
1  ist  fiscal  year  there  were  628  patients  in  the 
inotitution  and  15  absent  on  trial.  During  the 
y'-iir  216  were  admitted,  making  the  whole 
number  under  treatment  859. 

■sndButnvii — ^In    1880  there  were  in  the 

^'.Hte    2,078    manufacturing    establishment?, 

ivin^   a  capital  of  $11,205,894,  employing 

J.  128  hands;  and  the  value  of  the  products 

*'  these  establishments  was  $16,788,008.    At 

lie  close  of  1885,  the  number  of  establish- 

;)t-nt9  f including  phosphate-mines)  in  the  State 

■  i.^  3,256,  having  a  capital  of  $28,867,510,  and 

'.L'  valne  of  their  products  was  estimated  at 

i  JH,408,367. 

IsrlcWttnci — In  1877  the  area  in  cultivation 
n  the  principal  crops  was  2,888,780  acres,  and 
fit?  valae  of  the  productions  was  $28,186,080. 
n  1885  the  area  was  8,707,582  acres  and  the 
'ulae  of  the  productions  was  $41,081,195.  The 
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total  value  of  these  crops  in  1885  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

IriBb  potatoes . . .        $484,049 

Hay 480,000 

Cotton HM<%0€1 


Corn $11,087,576 

Wheat 1,81)4,508 

Gate l,dl»,10$ 


Total $41,081,195 

Communications  received  from  prominent 
planters  in  all  sections  of  the  State  show  that 
the  price  of  land  has  gradually  increased ;  that 
there  is  practically  little  land  on  the  market ; 
that  there  is  a  strong  disposition  to  greater 
diversity  in  crops,  and  the  impression  is  gen- 
eral that  the  crop  of  1885  was  produced  at  less 
cost  than  any  crop  made  since  the  war,  and  that 
the  financial  condition  of  the  farmers  is  improv- 
ing. 

Slcei — ^The  following  is  a  comparative  state- 
ment of  the  total  rice-crop  of  the  United  States 
for  the  past  two  years : 


1884-'85. 

1888-*84. 

CroT)  of  Bonth  Carolina  : 
Milled  in  (^barle9ton 

Bvraii. 

f»^810 

21.679 

900 

67,476 

Milled  In  Georgetown 

Milled  in  Orangeburg 

81,486 
400 

Total  Bonth  Carolina. 

Crop  of  Oeorgia : 
Blillod  in  Savannah 

107,6S9 
76.848 

87,U8 

89,808 
70,898 

81,898 

Crop  of  North  Carolina : 
Milled  in  Wilmington,  Waahtng- 
ton,  and  Newbem 

Total  coaat  crop 

811,675 
802,181 

184,698 
887,491 

Total  erap  of  the  United  BUtea. 

414,006 

488,088 

BaUrwdSr— In  1880  there  were  1,408  miles  of 
railroads  in  South  OaroUna.  Since  that  time 
240  miles  have  heen  oonipleted,  and  many  other 
important  enterprises  are  in  progress  or  pro- 
jected. The  new  roads  traverse  the  following 
counties:  Ahheville,  Barnwell,  Chesterfield, 
Clarendon,  Colleton,  Edgefield,  Georgetown, 
Laurens,  Marlborough,  Spartanburg,  Sumter, 
and  Williamsburg. 

ChartostM* — ^The  subjoined  statement  shows 
the  amount  of  the  business  in  the  principal 
articles  of  trade  in  Charleston  daring  the  year 
ending  Aug.  81.  In  the  case  of  cotton  and 
other  staples  tbe  receipts  at  this  port  are 
given,  while  in  cotton  goods,  fertilizers,  and 
vegetables  the  amount  of  the  shipments  is  re- 
ported: 


Cotton,  upland 

Bea-uland,  haga.. 

fiiee.  barrela 

Toipentlne,  caaka 

Boata,  barrela 

Phoaphate  rock,  crude, 

tona 

Phoaphate  rock,  gr'nd, 

tone 

Ferttliaera,  tona 

Lumber,  Ibet 

Cotton  gooda,  domea- 

tica,  Mka 


1884-'85. 


1883-*84.  188S-*8. 


498^860 
18,679 
97,966 
44,099 

818,97;^ 

819,901 

81,640 

lftR.186 

80,068,961 

44,004 


48S,801 

9,419 

67,476 

64.807 

864,049 

198,714 

82.887 

148,T90 

84,063,170 

45,104 


568,817 
15,588 
84,850 
68,987 

897,584 

188,011 

88,999 

180,000 

87,808,680 

80,000 


At  the  close  of  1885,  Charleston  had  a  total 
population  of  60,145,  against  49,984  in  1880; 
an  increase  of  over  20  per  cent    The  white 
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population  is  27,605  and  the  colored  82,540.  86,700,000  pesetas;  Belgium,  88,300,000  pese- 

The  colored  surplus  consists  mainly  of  cbil-  tas;  Sweden  and  Norway,  25,800,000  pesetas; 

dren.  Russia,  25,200,000  pesetas;  and  Italy,  22,900,- 

On  Aug.  25  Charleston  was  visited  by  a  de-  000  pesetas.    The  imports  from  the  Contineot 

strnctive  cyclone.  of  America  amounted  to  171,200,000  pesebi& 

SPAUf,  a  monarchy  in  southern  Europe.   The  Of  the  exports,   308,300,000  pesetas  went  to 

legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  Cortes  with  France,  205,200,000  pesetas  to  England,  and 

the  King.    The  ministers  are  responsible  to  186,800,000  pesetas  to  America.    The  leading 

the  Cortes,  and  must  countersign  all  rojal  de-  articles  of  importation  are  grain,  textiles,  bran- 

crees.    The  Cortes  is  composed  of  a  Senate  dy,  timber,  machinery,  sugar,  iron  and  h&rd- 

and  a  House  of  Deputies.    Senators  are  of  ware,  and  coaL    The  chief  exports  are  wioe, 

three  classes:   High  public  functionaries  and  of  the  total  value  of  811,800,000   pesetas  in 

princes  of  the  blood  royal  and  grandees  of  1888,  fruits,  coal  and  metals,  animala  and  ani- 

Spain,  who  are  senators  in  their  own  right ;  mal  products,  olive-oiL  and  cork, 
senators  nominated  for  life  by  the  Crown ;        The  number  of  vessels  that  entered  Spanish 

and  senators  elected  for  five  years  by  corpora-  ports  in  1888  was  18,625,  of  2,918,702  tons,  of 

tions  and  by  citizens  paying  the  highest  taxes,  which  8,866,  of  696,575  tons,  were  Spanish ; 

The  first  two  classes  together  must  not  exceed  the  total  number  cleared  was  18,693.    Tbe 

180  members,  which  is  also  the  limit  of  the  merchant  navy  on  Jan.  1,  1884,  niimb€re<l 

third  class.  1,902  vessels  of  over  50  tons  burden,  includ- 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  composed  of  ing  426  steam- vessels, 
members  chosen  for  five  years  by  the  electoral        CrawaicatlwSt — ^The length  of  railroads  opt;n 

colleges,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  50,-  to  traflic  on  Sept.  1, 1884^  was  8,889  kilome- 

000  inhabitants.    Cuba  sends  deputies  to  the  tres.    There  were  8,444  Idlometrea  in  proce&^ 

Cortes  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  40,-  of  construction. 

000  free  inhabitants  paying  taxes  to  the  amount       The  number  of  letters,  postal-cards,  and  clr- 

of  not  less  than  |25  annntdly.  culars  carried  in  1882-^83  was  83,611,522  pri- 

The  QiMn-Regeat— By  the  death  of  King  Al-  vate  interna),  8,124,760  official,  and  19,295,4(;<) 

fonso,  on  Nov.  25, 1885  (see  page  656),  the  sov-  intemationaL     The  receipts  of  tbe  post-otfic^ 

ereignty  descended  to  his  infant  daughter  Maria  were  14,628,705  pesetas ;  the  expenses,  7,203,- 

de  las  Mercedes,  Princess  of  the  Asturias,  un-  888. 

less  the  Queen,  who  was  eneeintey  should  give       The  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  1883  was 

birth  to  a  son.    The  new  Queen  was  bom  Sept.  17,178  kilometres ;  the  length  of  wires,  42,423, 

11,  1880.    Her  mother,  the  widowed  Queen,  exclusive  of  114  Jnlometres  of  nndergroand 

Maria  Christina,  was,  in  accordance  with  a  lines  and  236  kilometres  of  cables.    The  nun]- 

vote  of  the  Cortes,  proclaimed  Regent  during  her  of   dispatches  was  8,019,881,  of  which 

the  minority  of  her  daughter,  or  of  the  posthu-  198,515  were  official,   654,214  intemstionit], 

mous  son  if  one  should  be  bom.    Maria  Chris-  and  79,922  transit  dispatches.    Tbe  reoeiptj 

tlna,  an  Archduchess  of  Austria,  daughter  of  amounted  to  5,151,480  pesetas, 
tbe  late  Archduke  Carl  Ferdinand,  was  bom       He  Amyr— The  military  forces  consist  of  a 

July  21,  1858.    She  was  educated  in  many  permanent  army,  an  active  reserve,  and  a  se^l- 

branches  of  science  and  literature,  and  in  1876  entary  reserve.    Every  Spaniacd  is  liable  to  be 

was  appointed  lay  Abbess  of  the  Convent  of  dr^!ted  into  the  permanent  army,  bat  exemp- 

Noble  Ladies  in  Prague.    On  Nov.  29, 1879,  tion  can  be  purchased  for  about  $300.     Trie 

she  was  married  to  King  Alfonso,  whose  first  effective  of  the  permanent  army  was  fixed  for 

Queen,  Maria  de  las  Mercedes,  daughter  of  the  1884-^85  at  93,688  men,  besides  20,000  officer? ; 

Due  de  Montpensier,  had  died  June  26,  1878.  during  the  three  months  devoted  to  instn:<^- 

Area  and  Pttpilatlsii* — ^The  area  of  Spain,  in-  tion  it  was  greater  by  28,000  men.     The  w>ir 

eluding  the  Canary  and  Balearic  IslsLuds  and  strength  of  the  oontinented  army  is  aboot  4~)2.- 

the  small  strip  of  Spanish  territory  on  the  Con-  000  men.    Separate  forces  are  maintained  in 

tinent  of  Afnca,  opposite  Gibraltar,  is  197,767  the  colonies,  numbering  22,457  men  in  Cnl>.u 

square  miles.    The  population  at  the  close  of  3,176  in  Porto  Bioo,  and  8,256  in  Uie  Phili|>- 

1888  was  estimated  at  17,034,915.    At  the  pines. 

census  of  Dec.  81,  1877,  the  legal  population       Tbe  Havyt — ^The  navy  oonasted  in  1885  of  5 

was  16,758,591.    The  towns  with  more  than  iron-dad  frigates,  4  screw-frigates  of  the  fir< 

100,000  inhabitants  on  June  80, 1884,  were  the  class,  4  of  the  second,  6  omisera,  and  107  oth^r 

following:  Madrid,  population,  891,829  (popu-  steamers.    The  largest  ironclad  is  the  ^'  Vir«v 

lation  inclusive  of  suburbs  in  1883,  509,900);  ria,*'  armored  with  5^inch  plates  lined  with 

Barcelona,  247,187;   Valencia,  144,048;   8e-  teak,  and  carrying  four  12-ton,  three  9-tou. 

villa,  132,856;  Malaga,  113,426.  and  twelve  7-ton  guns.    In  the  West  Indies 

CsBuneree. — ^The  total  value  of  the  imports  in  Spain  maintains  35  gunboats,  each  armed  with 

1883  was  893,446,011  pesetas;  of  the  exports,  a  100- ton  pivot-gun.    The  navy  in  1885  wa>^ 

719,468,414.     The   countries  furnishing  the  manned  by  671  naval  officers,  14,000  sailur^, 

largest    proportion   of    the    imports   were:  376  officers  of  marines,  and  7,033  marine  ir^ 

France,  to  the  amount  of  234,900,000  pesetas;  fantry.     The  Caroline  Islands  difficalty-  (sk^ 

Great  Britain,  188,300,000  pesetas ;  Germany,  Cabounb  Islanbs)  prompted  the  Govemmt^t 
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to  hasten  the  contemplated  improvement  of  cia,  where  cholera  was  raging,  on  June  10 « 
the  navy.  Orders  were  placed  abroad  for  three  bat  Sefior  Oanovas  opposed  the  project,  and) 
new  fast  cmisers — a  description  of  vessels  pre-  as  the  King  persisted  in  his  resolution,  offered 
terred  by  Spanish  officers  to  heavy  ironclads,  his  resignation.  Count  Toreno,  President  of  the 
The  new  ships  are  to  be  armed  with  6-inch  Congress,  was  called  to  the  palace.  He  de- 
steel  gnna,  of  a  design  invented  by  Brigadier  dined  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  forming 
lionterio,  and  with  quick-firing  shell-guns  of  a  new  Conservative  ministry,  and  of  sanction- 
the  pattern  adopted  in  England.  The  Norden-  ing  the  exposure  of  the  King  to  the  danger  of 
I'eldt  maohine-gnns,  of  1-inch  caliber,  for  firing  death  and  the  kingdom  to  the  risks  of  a  long 
volleys  and  combating  torpedo-boats,  and  6-  regency.  The  King  renounced  the  mission  of 
pound  ahell-gnns  on  the  same  system,  have  charity,  but  subsequently  he  visited  Araojuez 
also  been  adopted  in  the  Spanish  navy.  in  secret,  with  the  approval  of  the  ministers. 

FtaMMO. — The  total  revenue  for  the  year  The  sanitary  measures  increased  the  unpopn- 
ending  June  80,  1886,  is  estunated  in  the  bud-  larity  of  Sefior  Komero  y  Robledo,  who  nas 
^'et  at  872,514,880  pesetas  (1  peseta  =  1  Aranc,  been  subject  to  incessant  attacks  since  he  as- 
or  19-8  cents),  of  which  sum  269,848,000  pese-  sumed  oflice— chiefly  on  account  of  the  tyran- 
tas  are  derived  firom  direct  taxation,  184,061,-  nical  character  of  the  measures  he  took  to  pre- 
i/00  from  indirect  taxes,  184,000,000  from  cus-  serve  public  order.  He  decided  upon  resigning, 
toma,  268,862,000  from  stamps  and  rigieSy  and  on  July  18  was  replaced  by  Sefior  ViUa- 
32,602,880  from  Government  property,  and  verde,  previously  Governor  of  Madrid.  Sefior 
48,661,000  from  treasury  receipts.  The  total  Antequera  y  Bobadilla,  Minister  of  Marine,  re- 
expenditure  is  estimated  at  807,146^890  pesetas,  tired  at  the  same  time,  and  was  succeeded  by 
of  which  274,178,486  are  appropriated  to  the  Admiral  Pezuela.  Sefior  Pidd,  the  Clerical 
service  of  the  debt.  The  accounts  fori  884-'86  Minister  of  Commerce,  who  was  to  Liberal 
were  closed  with  a  deficit  of  26,600, 000  pesetas.  Spain  the  most  objectionable  member  of  the 

The  public  debt,  readjusted  under  the  ar-  Cabinet,  remained  m  office, 

ran^ement  of  1881-'82,  amounted  on  Oct.  1,  Tbe  Death  of  King  ilfoHOi— The  excitement 

1884,  to  the  capital  sum  of  6,856,268,000  pese-  aroused  by  the  German  occupation  of  Yap 

tas,  of  which  1,971,16 1,000  pesetas  represent  the  (see  Cabounb  Islands)  had  a  disturbing  ef- 

f>ermaDent  foreign  debt,  1,946,177,600  pesetas  feet  on  the  internal  politics  of  Spain,  briuging 

the  permanent  internal  debt,  and  1,677,166,000  the  country  to  the  verge  of  revolution.    Be- 

the  redeemable  debt — all  refunded  at  4  per  fore  the  conflict  was  ended  by  the  concessions 

cent.    The  other  debts  include  one  of  8,000,000  of  Germany  and  the  award  of  the  Pope,  and 

pesetas  due  to  the  United  States.    The  interest  before  the  kingdom  had  recovered  from  the 

charges  on  the  public  debt  in  1884  amounted  unsettling  efifects  of  the  warlike  fever,   the 

to  238,071,429  pesetas.    Separate  obligations  young  King  of  Spain  died  of  consumption,  on 

have  been  inomred  on  account  of  Cuba  to  the  Nov.  26.     The  agreement  acknowledging  the 

amount  of  over  180,000,000  pesos.  sovereignty  of  Spain  over  the  Carolines  was 

The   revised  Cuban  budget  for   1884-^86  signed  the  same  dav  in  London  and  Berlin, 

showed  an  expenditure  of  81,960,000  pesos,  or  King  Alfonso^s  death  was  a  sudden  blow  to 

riollarsy  and  27,660,000  pesos  of  estimated  re-  the  country,  because  the  fatal  disease  with 

ceipta.  which  he  was  afflicted  was  concealed  from 

The  nnldpil  HmUoiu* — Although  in  the  past  the  public  as  well  as  it  could  be.    Though 

the  party  in  power  has  always  been  able  to  generally  suspected,  it  was  officially  denied 

manipolate  the  elections  and  secure  enormous  that  he  suffered  from  phthisis.    (See  Alfonso, 

ministerial  majorities,  the  Conservatives  were  p.  666.) 

bfidly  defeated  in  the  municipal  elections  that  The  New  UnlBtnr. — After  appointing  the  dow* 
took  place  in  May.  When  Sefior  Sagasta  was  ager  Queen  Regent,  the  ministers,  m  accord- 
in  office,  he  secured  a  clear  Liberal  majority  ance  with  invariable  custom,  tendered  their 
in  Congress ;  but  when  Sefior  Canovas  del  resignations.  They  advised  the  Queen-Regent 
Castillo  came  in,  he  obtained  a  strong  Con-  to  call  upon  Sefior  Sagasta  to  fonp  a  new  Cabi- 
servative  migority.  The  bulk  of  the  Span-  net,  which  she  did.  A  Liberal  ministry  was 
ish  nation  favors  Liberal  views;  but  the  ir-  constituted  Nov.  27,  composed  as  follows: 
reconcilable  differences  between  the  Liberal  President  of  the  Council,  Sefior  Sagasta;  Min- 
Monarchists  and  the  Republicans,  who  are  ister  of  Finance,  Sefior  Camacho ;  Minister  of 
Tniich  the  strongest  section,  rendered  the  Con-  the  Interior,  Sefior  Yenancio  Gonzalez;  Minis- 
sc^rvatives,  in  the  opinion  of  King  Alfonso,  ter  of  Marine,  Admiral  Beranger;  Minister  of 
more  capable  of  government.  The  Liberals  Foreign  Affairs,  Sefior  Moret  y  Prendergast; 
of  the  various  shades  united  to  carry  the  mu-  Minister  of  the  Colonies,  Sefior  Gamazo ;  Min- 
nicipal  elections  and  record  the  national  con-  ister  of  Public  Works,  Sefior  Montero  Rios; 
demnation  of  the  policy  of  the  Government,  Minister  of  War,  Gen.  Jovellar;  Minister  of 
nnd  especially  its  clerical  tendencies.  The  Justice,  Sefior  Alonso  Martinez.  The  new 
temporary  coalition  was  then  immediately  dis-  ministry  was  formed  of  more  advanced  Liberal 
solved.  elements  than  Sagasta^s  former  ministry.    Sa- 

■lataMal  ChaigHt — ^King  Alfonso  announced  gasta,  who  was  the  predecessor  of  Canovas, 

his  detenmnation  to  visit  the  province  of  Mor-  and  held  the  office  of  Prime  Minister  from 
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1881  to  1884,  is  the  leader  of  the  Left  Center  right  to  an  interview  as  an  officer  of  the  Pal- 
party.  His  coUeagiies  represent  all  the  vari-  ace  Guard,  and  angrily  reviled  "  the  Austrian," 
OQS  groups  of  the  Monarchical  Liberals  ezc<^t-  saying  that  he  would  prefer  Isabella  II  for  Be- 
ing the  Dynastic  Left.  Alonso  Martinez,  who  gent.  He  was  taken  to  prison.  The  cause  of 
guides  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  eccle-  bis  complaints  was  that  he  had  been  dismissed 
siajstical  matters,  is  a  representative  of  the  ex-  from  his  command  in  the  army  and  placed  on 
treme  Right  of  the  Liberal  party,  having  been  half-pay. 

the  leader  of  the  Oentralists.  Of  the  same  The  Queen-Regent  took  the  oath  to  observe 
shade  of  opinions  is  Marshal  Jovellar,  who  the  Constitution  on  Dec.  80.  The  altercation 
was  associated  with  Martinez  Campos  in  the  between  the  palace  officials  and  Queen  Isabel- 
coup  d'etat  by  which  the  Alfonsist  monarchy  la's  nephew  was  one  incident  out  of  many 
was  established.  The  latter  general  now  be-  showing  animosity  on  the  part  of  the  Regent 
came  commander-in-chief,  and  took  command  and  her  supporters  against  the  Bourbons,  and 
of  the  Army  of  the  North  in  order  to  guard  the  designs  of  the  latter  to  upset  the  Regent 
against  a  poasible  Carlist  outbreak.  Gamazo,  Queen  Isabella  remained  away  from  the  cere- 
the  Colonial  Minister,  is  also  a  moderate  Lib-  mony  of  the  taking  of  the  oath.  The  infiuenct- 
eral.  Moret  y  Prendergast,  the  brilliant  orator,  of  the  Regent's  opponents  was  strengthened 
and  Montero  Rios,  represent  the  left  wing  of  by  the  betrothal  of  King  Alfonso's  sister,  the 
the  Liberals,  and  were  identified  with  the  Re-  Infanta  Eulaiia,  to  the  only  son  of  the  Due  do 
publican  party  four  years  before,  and  then  for  Montpensier.  The  intrigues  in  favor  of  Queen 
a  time  with  the  Dynastic  Left.  Moret  is  a  zeal-  Isabella  gave  occasion  for  recriminations  be- 
0U9  free-trader.  Montero  Rios,  who  succeeds  tween  the  Conservative  groups,  and  created 
Pidal  in  the  direction  of  education,  is  a  pro-  an  unpleasant  sensation  in  the  Cortes  while 
nounced  Radical.  Admiral  Beranger  is  like-  they  were  debating  the  prolongation  of  tiie 
wise  an  advanced  Liberal.  The  Prime  Minis-  commercial  treaties  until  the  year  1892.  Sa- 
ter,  who  like  Canovas  assumed  no  special  port-  gasta  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Regent  t) 
folio,  the  Home  Minister,  and  the  Minister  ot  dissolve  the  Cortes.  The  new  elections  were 
Finance,  represent  the  central  and  by  far  the  appointed  for  March,  1886. 
most  numerous  section  of  the  party.  Camacho  Fidlire  tf  the  iigio-Spaolsh  ConvcitliB. — A  dec- 
and  Gonzalez  held  the  same  posts  in  the  for-  laration  was  signed  at  Madrid,  Dec.  21,  IS^S^, 
mer  ministry  of  Sagasta  until  it  was  reorgan-  securing  a  commercial  modus  vivendi  between 
ized  in  18S3.  Sefior  Camacho  was  an  exceed-  Spain  and  Great  Britain,  pending  the  negotia- 
ingly  capable  and  energetic  Minister  of  Finance,,  tion  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  commerco.  The 
who  inaugurated  a  plan  for  reorganizing  the  arrangement  was  to  last  until  June  30,  188 7. 
disordered  finances  and  rescuing  the  ruined  and  from  that  date  was  terminable  only  upon 
credit  of  the  country.  Sefior  Sagusta  some  a  yearns  notice.  The  general  tariff  of  Spain  is 
months  before  is  said  to  have  made  terms  with  prohibitive  in  respect  to  many  products  of 
the  extreme  Liberals  of  the  Monarchical  party,  English  manufacture,  and  discriminates  severc- 
and  to  have  accepted j  their  programme  of  uni-  ly  against  others.  English  goods  are  natural- 
versal  suffrage,  civil  marriage,  freedom  of  the  ized  in  France  or  Germany,  and  then  enter 
press,  trial  by  jury,  and  other  provisions  of  the  Spain  under  the  conventional  tariffs,  after  hav- 
liberal  Constitution,  the  abolition  of  which,  in  ing  first  paid  the  French  or  German  duties. 
1876,  has  been  the  cause  of  sore  and  lasting  The  convention  granted  to  England  the  most- 
discontent.  Sefior  Canovas  del  Castillo  prom-  favored-nation  treatment,  in  return  for  whicli 
ised  to  extend  to  the  new  ministers  his  sup-  the  English  Government  promised  to  seek  from 
port,  from  the  same  patriotic  motives  that  led  Parliament  the  power  to  raise  the  lower  half  of 
him  to  resign.  A  considerable  section  of  the  the  alcoholic  scale  on  which  duties  are  assessed 
Conservatives  revolted  against  this  policy,  un-  from  26  to  30  degrees.  This  arrangement 
der  the  lead  of  the  shrewd  politician  and  pofver-  would  let  in  the  bulk  of  Spanish  wines  at  the 
ful  orator  Romero  y  Robledo.  same  low  rate  that  is  charged  on  French  wines. 
Dyaastic  RlvalriMi — ^The  position  of  the  Queen-  While  Mr.  Childers's  budget  proposals  were 
Regent  was  threatened  by  intrigues  started  by  before  Parliament,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
the  relatives  of  King  Alfonso,  who  strove  to  duty  on  Spanish  wine  seemed  to  be  assurtsl, 
create  prejudices  against  her  as  being  a  for-  a  disagreement  arose  as  to  the  interpretation 
eigner,  unacquainted  with  Spain^  who  would  of  the  convention.  The  Spanish  Government 
be  likely  to  surround  herseli  with  Austrians  considered  it  to  be  terminable  in  two  years' 
and  Germans.  The  Government  sought  to  time,  and  insisted  upon  excluding  the  colonies 
counteract  these  efforts  and  administer  a  of  the  two  powers  from  its  provisions.  The 
warning  to  the  Bourbons  by  depriving  mem-  English  Government  thereupon.  May  18,  broke 
bers  of  the  family  of  certain  pensions  and  per-  off  the  negotiations.  The  Spanish  Government 
quisltes  and  offices  about  the  court.  The  was  accused  of  seeking  to  evade  its  enga^^ 
Duke  of  Sevilla,  son  of  the  Infanta  Don  En-  ments,  and  in  turn  accused  the  English  Gov- 
rique  de  Bourbon  and  cousin  of  King  Alfonso,  ernment  of  manufacturing  a  pretext  to  defeat 
on  Deo.  18  demanded  an  audience  with  the  the  modus  vivendL  particularly  sinoe  the  pro- 
Queen-Regent,  and,  when  Queen  Maria  Chris-  posal  of  a  one-shilling  duty  on  Spani^  wines 
tina  refused  to  admit  him,  he  insisted  on  hb  was  not  included  in  the  amended  budget  of  Sir 
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Michael  Beach.  An  act  authorizing  the  re-  rested  all  present,  and  secured  ahont  100  rifles, 
duction  was  passed  by  the  British  Parliament  Another  band  was  discovered  drilling  in  the 
ou  April  80.  The  Spanish  Oortes  approved  outskirts  of  Mataro,  and  hfdf  of  them  were 
the  modus  vvcendi^  bnt  excluded  the  Philippines  captured.  The  leader  of  the  first  band  was  Ool. 
from  its  operation,  and  made  it  terminable  in  MagaUou,  who  was  tried  by  court-martial  and 
1887.  Sir  Robert  Morier,  who  went  as  British  shot.  About  Nov.  1  an  attempt  was  made  to 
ambassador  to  Madrid  three  years  before  for  start  a  revolution  at  Cartagena.  A  band  of 
the  express  purpose  of  negotiating  a  commer-  ZoriUists  boarded  a  convict-galley  and  liberated 
cial  treaty,  and  devoted  his  time  mainly  to  that  the  prisoners.  It  was  arranged  to  release  all 
end,  returned  to  England  in  July,  after  several  the  convicts  in  the  main  prison  as  well,  and 
stormy  interviews  with  the  Spanish  Secretary  with  their  aid  begin  a  civil  war  for  the  cstab- 
of  State,  in  which  charges  of  bad  faith  were  lishment  of  the  republic.  The  plot  was  frus- 
made  on  both  sides.  The  neglect  of  the  £ng-  trated  by  a  sentmel,  who  was  shot  by  the  con- 
lish  authorities  to  co-operate  in  the  suppres-  spirators  after  he  gave  the  alarm, 
sion  of  smuggling  across  the  line  at  Gibraltar  Earth^ukob — A  succession  of  severe  earth- 
was  alleged  as  a  further  ground  of  complaint  quakes  began  in  southern  Andalusia  on  Christ- 
against  England.  This  was  the  reason  for  mas-day  of  1884.  Three  days  before,  slicht 
which  Sefior  Canovas  rejected  once  before  the  tremors  were  felt  at  Vigo  and  Pontevedra. 
modus  Vivendi^  which  was  originally  agreed  to  The  center  of  the  disturbance  was  near  Alha- 
by  Posada  Herrera,  on  Deo.  1,  1883.  The  pro-  ma,  which  town  was  nearly  annihilated.  At 
tective  interests  of  Catalonia  brought  powerful  Albunuelas,  to  the  southeast,  1,000  houses 
political  forces  to  bear  against  the  commercial  were  thrown  down.  The  shock  traveled  far- 
arrangement,  and  Canovas,  on  coming  into  ther  westward  and  northward  than  eastward, 
office,  was  swayed  by  the  popular  clamor,  being  felt  as  far  north  as  Madrid.  It  was  most 
This  second  rupture  was  the  act  of  the  British  destructive  on  the  two  sides  of  the  western 
ministry,  and  was  believed  to  be  due  to  the  spur  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  known  as  the  Sierra 
exigencies  of  the  British  Exchequer  and  the  de  Alhama,  and  the  Sierra  de  Almiiara.  M<da- 
outcry  against  taxing  the  poor  man^s  drink  ga  Antequera,  Archidona,  Loja,  dranada,  Je- 
and  lifting  the  duty  from  that  of  the  rich  man.  rez,  and  other  places  along  the  coast  immedi- 
The  English  Government,  however,  while  not  ately  south  of  the  range  suffered  severely,  while 
laying  much  stress  on  the  inclusion  of  the  the  towns  on  the  northern  slope  were  almost 
Spanish  East  Indies,  claimed  that  the  prolon-  ruined.  The  area  of  most  destructive  disturb- 
gation  of  the  preliminary  convention  beyond  atice  was  between  Granada,  Motril,  Antequera, 
June  80, 1887,  though  ambiguously  expressed  and  Malaga,  and  measured  about  sixty  -  five 
in  the  instrument,  was  clearly  understood  to  miles  east  and  west,  and  thirty-three  north 
be  a  conditio  Hne  qua  nan.  The  Spanish  Prime  and  south.  There  was  a  land- dip  at  Periana, 
Minister  could  not  deny  that  there  was  an  un-  which  destroyed  750  houses.  A  village  in 
derstanding  that  a  year's  notice  should  be  al-  Granada  was  moved  away  bodily  sixty  feet, 
lowed,  and  that  the  arrangement  should  be  leaving  a  hole  in  which  a  lake  was  formed  by 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  a  general  act,  the  river  that  fiowed  by  the  village.  The  loss 
called  the  Base  Quinta,  in  accordance  With  of  life  was  about  1,000  in  the  province  of  Gra- 
which  all  commercial  treaties,  except  that  with  nada,  and  over  800  in  Malaga.  Many  thousand 
France,  come  to  an  end  on  June  80,  1887.  Sir  people  were  left  homeless.  The  Xing  visited 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  announced  in  the  House  the  desolated  district.  The  Government  re- 
of  Commons,  on  July  16,  that  negotiations  mitted  the  taxes  and  granted  money  aid.  Sub- 
were  definitively  abandoned.  scriptions  were  raised  throughoat  Spain,  and 

Piqivlar  DistntencM. — ^The  action  of  the  au-  were  sent  from  America,  England,  and  other 

tborities  in  officially  declaring  the  existence  of  countries.     For  weeks  after  the  snarp  shocks 

cholera  in  Madrid  led  to  a  riot  on  June  20.  of  Dec.  25  and  26,  there  were  tremblings  in  the 

The  dissatisfied   tradesmen   closed   all  their  valley  of  the  ZehU.    In  the  night  of  I)ec.  25, 

Bhops,  and,  collecting  in  the  streets,  threatened  after  the  first  severe  convulsion,  there  were 

Sellor  Yillaverde,  the  civil  governor,  and  oth-  eiffht  other  distinct  shocks.    From  that  day 

er  officials.    Gen.  Pavia,  Captain  -  General  of  till  Jan.  5  there  were  one  or  more  shocks  every 

Madrid,  ordered  out  the  military.    In  clear-  day,  one  particularly  severe  on  Dec.  28. 

ing  the  streets,  the  civil  guards  fired  upon  the  T%b  CanllM  Uasdh  —  The  decision  of  the 

rioters,  killing  two  men  and  wounding  twenty.  Pope  in  the  Caroline  Islands  arbitration  was 

In  July  a  wide-spread  conspiracy  of  republi-  formulated  in  six  articles.    In  the  first,  Ger- 

cnn  revolutionists,  led  by  insurgents  recently  many  recognizes  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  over 

expelled  from  Badajos,  was  discovered  by  the  the  Palaos  and  Caroline  Islands.    The  second 

police.  Its  ramifications  extended  through  Cat-  defines  the  boundaries  of  the  island  groups  con- 

alonia  and  the  neighboring  provinces.     The  ceded  to  Spain.    The  third  contains  in  respect 

headquarters  were  m  the  vicinity  of  Mataro.  to  the  commercial  and  navigation  rights  of 

In  many  towns  and  villages  bands  of  armed  Germany  the  same  provisions  as  the  treaty  of 

men  were  formed  and  sworn  to  overthrow  the  1885  granting  freedom  of  commerce  in  the  Sulu 

monarchy.   A  meeting  of  conspirators  in  Sara-  Islands.    The  fourth  cedes  to  Germany  a  naval 

goflsa  was  interrupted  by  the  police,  who  ar-  station  and  coaling  depot  on  the  islands,  and 
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recognizes  the  Gennan  commercial  companies 
in  the  Carolines.  The  sixth  provides  for  the 
ratification  of  the  instrament  within  eight  days. 
The  protocol  was  signed  hj  hoth  governments. 
Spanish  sovereignty  is  acknowledged  over  all 
islands  lying  between  the  eqaator  and  IV 
north  latitude,  and  between  IdS^'and  164''  east 
longitade. 

The  Snfai  Conventtozi. — On  March  7,  1885,  the 
representatives  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
at  Madrid  signed  a  protocol  recognizing  the 
sovereignty  of  Spain  over  the  Sola  Archipelago, 
extending  from  Mindanao  to  Borneo  and  the 
adjacent  island  of  Paragoa,  and  inclading  the 
islands  of  Balabac  and  Cagayan-Jolo.  The 
Spanish  Government  renounced  all  claims  to 
the  former  dominions  on  the  island  of  Borneo 
aad  neighboring  small  islands  formerly  belong- 
ing to  the  Sultan  of  Sulu  or  Jolo,  which  now 
form  the  territories  of  the  North  Borneo  Com- 
pany. The  Spanish  Government  grants  entire 
freedom  of  commerce  in  the  Sulu  Islands,  and 
Great  Britain  guarantees  the  same  in  North 
Borneo. 

Colonlest — ^The  area  and  population  of  the 
transmarine  possessions  of  Spain  are  as  follow : 


OOLONIIS. 

Cuba 

Porto  Kloo 

Philippine  Islands. . . .  

Buln 

Oaiollne  lalanda  and  Palaos 

Marian  Islands 

Fernando   Po,   Annobon,   Goresco, 
Klobej,  San  Joan 

Total 


PopoJtilon. 

1,521,684 

754,818 

5^61,282 

7.%000 

86,000 

a,66» 

8^000 

7,991,8M 


Porto  Rico  is  a  fertile  island  with  an  indus- 
trious population,  free  from  the  revolutionary 
disturbances  that  interfere  with  the  prosperity 
of  Ouba.  It  exports  50,000  tons  of  sugar  an- 
nually to  the  United  States.  The  Marian  Isl- 
ands produce  sugar  and  copra.  The  leading 
export  article  of  the  Philippines  is  tobacco, 
which  is  exported  to  the  extent  of  46,000,000 
kilogrammes,  besides  90,000,000  cigars  per  an- 
num. Coffee,  the  next  most  important  prod- 
uct, is  produced  in  increasing  quantities ;  the 
export  is  about  50,000  owt.  a  year. 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  cabonegro,  a  new 
fiber,  obtained  from  the  leaf -stems  of  a  palm, 
from  which  the  best  ropes  are  made.  The  ex- 
traction of  perfumery  essences  is  an  industry 
of  some  importance.  Other  articles  of  export 
are  indigo,  cotton,  cinnamon,  pepper,  sandal- 
wood, horns  and  hides,  trepang,  mother-of- 
pearl,  tortoise-shell,  fish,  etc.  The  export  of 
sugar  is  veiT  ^eat,  approaching  in  magnitode 
that  of  the  British  West  Indies.  Manila  hemp 
is  an  important  commercial  product.  Dye- 
woods  and  cabinet- woods  of  many  kinds  are 
exported. 

xhe  territory  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa 
between  Capes  Bojador  and  Blanco  was  placed 
under  Spanish  protection  in  December,  1884. 
The  explorer  Bonelli  was  appointed  in  July, 


1885,  royal  commissioner,  with  supreme  mili- 
tary and  civU  command  over  this  district,  and 
the  right  to  conclude  treaties  with  the  natives, 
and  to  take  possession  of  further  territory, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  his  Government. 

SUKGERT.  AbdMDiial  8ecll«L--Remarkable 
advances  have  lately  been  made  in  the  surgery 
of  the  abdominal  cavity.  Early  in  the  year 
Mr.  Lawson  Tait  reported  a  series  of  a  thou- 
sand cases  in  which  the  abdominal  cavity  had 
been  opened  for  the  relief  of  a  variety  of  con- 
ditions, with  a  mortality  of  but  9*8  per  cent. 
In  connection  with  this  branch  of  surgery,  tlie 
diseases  of  the  uterine  appendages  known  h? 
hydro-sal pinx  and  pyo-salpinx  (which  are 
essentially  an  enlargement  of  the  Fallopim] 
tubes,  the  cavity  containing  fluid,  and  com- 
plicated in  many  cases  with  inflammation  or 
its  results  in  the  neighboring  organs)  have  at- 
tracted much  notice.  Mr.  Tait  was  among  tho 
first  to  direct  attention  to  the  frequent  exist- 
ence of  this  condition,  and  to  the  comparative 
safety  of  operations  for  the  removal  of  the  di^ 
eased  organs  when  performed  with  proper  pre- 
cautions. The  number  of  such  cases  operat^tl 
on  by  Mr.  Tait  and  many  other  snrgeons  lia^ 
already  become  very  considerable,  and  the  re- 
lief that  has  been  afforded  to  women  who<^^ 
lives  had  previously  been  rendered  miseraMt? 
is  so  great  as  to  warrant  the  assertion  that 
there  has  been  hardly  an  operative  proceilure 
introduced  for  many  years  which  has  produced 
such  notable  results. 

Within  the  year  several  succefssful  oporations 
have  been  reported  in  which  the  abdominal 
cavity  has  been  opened,  and  wounds  in  the 
intestines  have  been  closed — a  class  of  C2ls»>« 
that  have  heretofore  been  regarded  as  ess«  n- 
tially  fatal.  The  gall-bladder  has  been  op^n^i 
for  the  removal  of  gall-stones,  with  soccessf.:) 
results.  Kidneys  have  been  removed  on  &> 
count  of  disease.  Cases  of  chronic  and  acute 
peritonitis  have  been  treated  by  opening  the 
abdomen  to  secure  drainage  and  r^noval  of 
the  causes  and  products  of  the  disease. 

Tfce  Bnai«— On  Ifov.  24, 1884,  Mr.  R,  J.  G<»<i- 
lee  and  Dr.  Hughes  Bennet,  of  London,  remov<  d 
a  portion  of  the  skull  of  a  patient  supposed  to 
be  suffering  from  a  tumor  of  the  brain,  and, 
after  making  an  incision  a  fourth  of  an  inch 
in  depth  into  the  substance  of  the  brain^  ex- 
cised a  hard,  gummy  tumor  of  the  size  of  a 
walnut    The  patient  recovered. 

The  Eye. — Several  experiments  hare  been 
made  to  transplant  the  eye  of  an  animal,  witii 
a  view  to  repladng  a  diseased  eye  with  one 
that  would  present  less  deformity.  Thus  f^r 
the  operation  has  proved  but  moderately  sac- 
oessfo],  although  the  results  warrant  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  attempts. 

TiM  Lngb — A  novel  mode  of  srreetini! 
hsdmorrhage  from  the  lung,  such  as  occurs  in 
phthisis,  and  has  resisted  other  measures,  w:u< 
reported  to  the  London  Clinical  Society  by  l^r. 
Caley.  A  patient  in  the  Middlesex  Hospitdl 
having  had  severe  and  uncontrollable  htemor- 
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rhages  doring  Beveral  weeks,  Mr.  Halke  made  Conncilor  of  State  and  Chief  of  the  Department 

an  opening  through  the  ohest-wall,  a  drainage-  of  the  Interior,  appointed  Nov.  80,  1888  ;  and 

tube  was  msertea,  and  its  oater  opening  was  Councilors  of  State  Dr.  J.  H.  Lov^n,  appoint- 

gu&rded  with  an  antiseptic  dressing.    The  ad-  ed  June  5,  1874;  J.  C.  E.  Kichert,  appointed 

mission  of  air  to  the  pleural  cavity  led  to  col-  Aug.  27, 1880;  and  Baron  0.  G.  A.  Tamm,  ap- 

lapse  of  the  lung  and  diminished  the  circu-  pointed  May  19,  1884. 

lation  of  blood  through  it.    Breathing  was  ira  and  Popvlatloii. — The  area  of  Sweden  is 

quickened,  and  the  hsBmorrhages  ceased  al-  170,979  square  miles.    The  population  at  the 

most  immediately,  blood  being  coughed  up  end  of  1884  was  estimated  at  4,644,488. 

but  twice  during  the  following  night.    Death  The  mean  number  of  emigrants  in  the  ten 

occurred  suddenly  five  days  after  the  opera-  years  1861-'60  was  1,690;  in  1861-'70, 12,245 ; 

tion,  when  the  former  hasmorrbage  was  dis-  the  number  in  1870,  29,003;  in  1871,  17,460; 

covered  to  have  come  from  a  good-sized  branch  in  1872,   15,915;   in  1878,  18,580;    in  1874, 

of  the  pulmonary  artery.    As  a  modification  7,791 ;  in  1875,  9,727;  in  1876,  9,418;  in  1877, 

of  the  operation,  it  has  been  proposed  to  inject  7,610 ;  in  1878, 9,082 ;  in  1879, 17,687 ;  in  1880, 

carbolized  air  by  means  of  a  syringe,  instead  42,109;  in  1881,  45,992;  in  1882,  50,178;  in 

of  forming  an  opening  with  the  knife.  1888,  81,605. 

lafakitlwi  9i  tbe  Larynx* — An  operation  intro-  The  population  of  Stockholm,  the  capital, 

duced  by  Dr.  Joseph  O'Dwyer,  of  New  York  was  205,129  in  1884. 

city,  consists  in  inserting  through  the  opening  ComierM. — The  total  value  of  the  imports 

between  the  vocal  cords  a  metallic  tube,  ovd  in  1888  was  883,929,000  crowns,  against  229,- 

in  section  and  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  820,000  in  1882 ;  the  total  value  of  the  exports 

inches  in  length.    It  is  provided  with  a  flange  was  256,581,000,  against  258,887,000  crowns, 

at  its  npper  extremity,  and  with  a  thread  that  Germany  furnished  more  than  a  quarter  of  the 

permits  of  its  easy  removal.    It  has  been  used  imports,  England  about  a  quarter,  Denmark  a 

already  in  a  large  number  of  cases  of  croup,  sixth,  Kussia  nearly  a  twelfth,  and  Norway 

and  spasm  of  the  laryngeal  muscles,  where  a  sixteenth.     Of  the  exports,  England  took 

death  from  suffocation  was  threatened,  and  one  half,  Denmark  an  eighth,  France  nearly  as 

where  an  opening  into  the  trachea  has  been  many,  and  Germany  less  than  one  fifteenth, 

the  customary  surgical  procedure.    Thus  far  The.  imports  from  the  United   States  were 

the  results  have  been  remarkably  favorable,  9,481,000  crowns,  the  exports  to  the  United 

far  superior  to  those  following  tracheotomy.  States  889,000  crowns.     The  leading  article 

SWEDEN  AND  NOEWIT.  two  kingdoms  occu-  of  export  is  timber,  and  the  next  in  impor- 
pying  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula  in  northern  tance  metals.  The  commercial  navy  in  1884 
Europe,  united  indissolubly,  by  the  Hiksact  of  consisted  of  8,387  sailing-vessels,  of  451,206 
ldl5,  in  the  person  of  the  sovereign.  Suoces-  tons,  and  845  steamers,  of  100,720  tons.  The 
Mon  to  the  throne  is  hereditary  in  the  house  of  tonnage  engaged  in  foreign  commerce  was  451,- 
Ponte  Corvo.  The  common  affairs  of  the  two  889 ;  in  the  coasting  trade,  100,087  tons, 
kingdoms  are  decided  by  a  Council  of  State.  ComBulcafloiM.— The  number  of  letters  car- 
The  reigning  King  is  Oscar  II,  bom  Jan.  21,  ried  in  1883  was  41,579,077,  including  post- 
1829,  grandson  of  Marshal  Bernadotte,  and  cards.  The  receipts  of  the  post-ofiSce  were 
the  fourth  sovereign  of  the  line.  5,916,220,  the  expenditures  5,124,711  crowns. 

SWEDEN.    Crastttitton.— The  legislative  pow-  The  length  of  the  state  telegraph  lines  in 

ers  are  vested  in  the  Diet,  subject  to  the  ap-  1884  was  8,562  kilometres,  the  length  of  wires 

proval  of  the  King,  save  in  matters  of  politi-  20,871 ;  the  number  of  dispatches  was  1,178,- 

cal  administration  and  taxation,  the  former  of  952,  of  which  619,684  were  internal,  429,888 

which  is  the  exclusive  province  of  the  sover-  international,  and  129,942  in  transit.    The  re- 

eign,  and  the  latter  that  of  the  Diet    The  Diet  ceipts  amounted  to  1,829,927,  the  expenses  to 

consists  of  two  chambers,  both  elective.    The  1,248,575  crowns, 

franchise  is  limited  by  a  property  qualification.  The  length  of  the  state  railroads  in  1885  was 

neHhMry.— The  Council  of  State  is  com-  2,812,  of  companies'  lines  4,288  kilometres, 
posed  as  follows:  Oscar  R.  Themptander,  ap-  Anay  an*  Navy.— The  total  number  of  enrolled 
pointed  Minister  of  State,  May  16,  1884,  and  and  cantoned  troops,  the  two  classes  constitut- 
Minister  of  Finance,  March  8,  1881 ;  Baron  C.  ing  the  permanent  army,  in  1885,  was  7,886  of 
F,  L-  Hochsohildt,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  former  and  27,193  of  the  latter.  The  total 
appOTited  April  27, 1880;  Dr.  N.  H.  Vult  von  war  strength  of  the  army  was  195,171  men, 
Steyem,  Councilor  of  State  and  Chief  of  the  with  258  field-guns  and  5,687  horses. 
Department  of  Justice,  appointed  April  19,  The  navy  consisted,  in  1884,  of  1  frigate,  4 
1880 ;  Mi^or-General  K.  A.  Kyding,  Councilor  corvettes,  and  a  number  of  monitors,  torpedo- 
of  State  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  War,  vessels,  small  gunboats,  etc. '  The  only  iron- 
appointed  June  16, 1882;  Baron  C.  G.  von  Otter,  dads  were  4  monitors  with  6-inch  plates  and 
Councilor  of  State  and  Chief  of  the  Navy  De-  2  heavy  guns  each,  and  10  gunboats.    The  fleet 

Sirtment,  appointed  April  19,  1880 ;  Dr.  C.  G.  was  manned  by  600  sailors  and  4,670  marines, 

ammarslgdld,  Councilor  of  State  and  Chief  besides  officers,  mechanics,  etc.     The  naval 

of  the  Department  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  ap-  militia  numbers  about  50,000  men. 

pointed  Aug.  27, 1880;  J.  £.  von  Krusenstjema,  Hiumm*— The  budget  for  1686  makes  the 
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total  receipts  82,854,500  crowns  (1  crown  =  122,869  square  miles.    The  population  in  1875 

26*8  cents),  and  the  expenditures  the  same,  was  1,806,900.    The  number  of  emigraots  Id 

Of  the  receipts  20,546,000  crowns  are  derived  1871  was  12,276 ;  in  1872,  13,866 ;  in  1878, 10,. 

from  what  are  called  the  ordinary  sources,  852;  in  1874,4,601;  in  1876,  4,048;  in  1876, 

viz.,  the  land-tax,  navigation  dues,  domains,  4,855 ;  in  1877,  8,206 :  in  1878.  4,868 ;  inl87y, 

the  poll-tax,  the  railroads  and  telegraphs,  for-  7,608;  in  1880,  20.212;   in  1881,  26,976;  in 

ests,eto.;  53,395,000  crowns  are  derived  from  1882,  28,804;  in  1883,  22,167.     The  popula- 

extraordinary  sources,  comprising  the  customs  tion  of  Christiania,  the  capital,  in  1884,  wad 

duties,   the  post-office    receipts,   stamps,   the  124,155. 

spirit  duty,  the  income-tax,  the  duty  on  beet-  CoBnem. — ^The  total  value  of  the  imports  in 

sugar,  etc.;  6,989,000  crowns  are  surplus  re-  1884  was  158,796,000  crowns,  against  161,3 15.- 

ceipts  of  former  years;  224,500  crowns  come  000  in  1888;  the  value  of  the  exports,  112,- 

from  a  reserve  fund  for  the  postal  administra-  199,000,  against  116,189,000  crowns.    Of  the 

tion ;  and  1,200,000  are  the  profits  of  the  Bank  imports  about  28  per  cent,  come  from  Germany 

of  Sweden.    A  large  part  of  the  military  and  on  the  average,  27  per  cent,  from  Great  Brit- 

of  the  ecclesiastical  expenditures  are  not  in-  ain,   and  9  or  10  per  cent,  each  from  heu- 

cluded  in  the  budget,  but  are  provided  for  mark,  Sweden,  and  Russia.    Of  the  exporu, 

from  the  profits  of  public  domains  reserved  Great  Britain  takes  38  per  cent. ;  GermanT,  U 

for  the  purpose.  per  cent. ;  Sweden,  12  per  cent. ;  and  Spain, 

The  public  debt  outstanding  on  Jan.  1, 18S5,  10  per  cent,   chiefly  fish.    Fish  and  tiiubtr 

amounted  to  230,205,794  crowns,   of  which  constitute  each  about  one  third   of  the  toul 

83,404,200  represent  two  internal  loans,  and  exports.    The  tonnage  entered  at  Norwegian 

196,801,594  foreign  loans,  paying  4  and  4^  per  ports  in  1888  was  2,296,527  tona,  of  wliii  h 

cent,  interest.  1 ,53&,475  were  Norwegian;  the  tonnage  cleared 

Lifislatloik — Protective  duties  on  breadstuffs  was  2,801,965  tons.    The  merchant  marine  in 

and  provisions  met  with  no  favor  in  the  Swed-  1884  numbered  7,899  vessels,  of  1,547,194  toon. 

ish  Diet.    In  March,  bills  to  tax  imports  of  with  60,528  sailors.    There  were  407  stearoens 

wheat,  flour,  maize,  and  pork  were  rejected  of  82,519  tons.    There  are  about  120,000  per- 

by  large  majorities.    A  bill  extending  the  pe-  sons  and  25,000  boats  employed  in  the  fi^heriei, 

riod  of  military  service  was  rejected  by  the  three  fourths  of  them  in  the  codfisheriea. 

lower  house.    The  Government  offered  as  an  ComuicatloUt — ^The  length  of  railroads  open 

inducement  for  its  acceptance  to  lower  the  to  traffic  in  1885  was  1,562  kilometres.    The 

land-tax  80  percent.    The  Popular  Ohamber  length  of  the  state  lines  of  telegraph  at  the  end 

demanded  the  reduction  of  taxes  without  an  of  1884  was  7,845,  of  wires,  18,5^  kilometre*, 

increase  of  the  military  burden.    A  compro-  The  number  of  dispatches  was  890,749,  of 

raise  was  reached,  fixing  the  universal  drilling  which   496,119  were   internal.     The  receipts 

period  at  twelve  days,  and  establishing  the  were  964,767,  the  expenses  1,006,102  crowQii. 

period  of  six  years  for  the  first  and  second  The  railroad  telegraph  lines  had  a  length  of 

levies,  and  also  for  the  Landstnrm.  1,614   kilometres,   with  2,488  kilometres  of 

NORWAY.    CMstltitlmk  — TheGrundlov   of  wires. 

Nov.  4,  1814,  vests  the  legislative  power  in  The  number  of  letters  that  passed  tbrocgli 

the  Storthing.    The  executive  authority  is  ex-  the  post-office  in  1884  was  18.928,574,  of  wbioh 

ercised  in  tne  name  of  the  King  by  a  State  18,571,850  were  internal.    The  receipts  were 

Council,  composed  of  two  Ministers  of  State  2,124,832    crowns,    the    expenses    2,178,v>92 

and  at  least  seven  councilors.    Two  councilors,  crowns. 

who  are  changed  annually,  and  one  of  the  min-  Amy  tad  Vary* — ^The  troops  of  the  line  nnm- 

isters,  form  a  deputation  residing  near  the  per-  her  750  officers  and  18,000  men,  which  fifrnres 

son  of  the  King,  at  Stockholm.  must  not  be  exceeded  without  the  oonsent  of 

The  Bttnlstry. — The  Council  of  State,  consti-  the  Storthing.    The  landvaern,  or  militia,  and 

tnted  June  26,  1884,  is  made  up  of  the  follow-  the  landstorm,  or  final  levy,  can  be  called  out 

ing  members:   Johan  Sverdrup,   Minister  of  only  for  the  defense  of  the  country.    Thetli^H 

State  and  Chief  of  the  Department  of  National  of  war  in  July,  1885,  numbered  42  steamerss  »f 

Defense ;  H.  G.  I.  Stang,  Chief  of  the  Interior  which  4  were  iron-clad  monitors,  3  frigate^,  '1 

Department;  J.  L.  R.  Sverdrup,  Chief  of  the  corvettes,  4  torpedo-boats,  and  the  rest  gnn- 

Department  of  Worship  and  Public  Instruc-  boats.    The  navy  was  manned  by  112  ofhcers 

tion ;  A.  A.  Sdrenssen,  Chief  of  the  Depart-  and  317  sailors  on  permanent  engagement. 

ment  of  Justice  and  Police;  B.  M.  Haugland,  The  naval  militia  in  1884  numbered  27,3>.hi 

Chief  of  the  Department  of  Finance  and  Cus-  men. 

toms;  B.  Kildal,  Chief  of  the  Department  of  FliaiMes. — ^The  total  receipts  of  the  tre&snrr 

Revisionof  Accounts,  appointed  July  16,  1884;  during  the  year  ending  June  80,  1884.  were 

II.  R.  Astrup,  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Pub-  40,840,500  crowns,  of  which  18,688,800  wtre 

lie  Works,  appointed  Aug.  8, 1885 ;  O.  Richter,  derived  from  cnstoma,  5,941,800  from  railroads. 

Minister  of  State,  residing  at  Stockholm ;  and  2,960,400  from  the  spirit-tax,  2.082,800  fnxn 

Dr.  £.  Blix  and  S.  A.  B.  Arctander,  Councilors  the  malt-tax,  2,071,100  from  the  post-otfice, 

of  State  at  Stockholm.  and  the  remainder  from  domains  and  other 

Area  and  PdpibUtoiit — The  area  of  Norway  is  sources.    The  total  expenditures  were  42,116,- 
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800  crowns,  inclnding  1,247,800  crowns  of  ez-  dent  of  the  Federal  Council  are  elected  by  the 

traordinarjr  expenditure  on  railroad  construe-  Federal  Assembly  for  one  year,  and  are  not 

tion.    The  national  debt  amounted,  on  June  eligible  for  the  next  consecutive  term. 

30, 1884,  to  106,881,600  crowns,  and  was  offset  The  President  of  the  Confederation  for  1885 

by  185,488,300  crowns  of  reproductive  iovest-  was  Dr.  K.  Schenk,  of  the  canton  of  Bern,  who 

ments.  had  charge  of  the  Political  Department  in  the 

Tkt  €oilict  wtth  Sweden.  —  The  diplomatic  Federal  Council.    Dr.  A.  Deucher,  of  Thurgau, 

affairs  of  Norway  have  hitherto  been  confided  had  the  direction  of  the  Interior;  L.  Ruchon- 

to  the  direction  of  the  Swedish  Minister  of  net,  of  Yaud,  the  Department  of  Justice  and 

EV)reign  Affairs.    Johan  Sverdrup,  following  Police;  F.  W.  Hertenstein,  of  Ztricli,  Military 

up  the  victory  won  for  the  constitutional  lib-  Affairs;  B.  Hammer,  of  Soloth urn.  Finance  and 

erties  of  Norway  in  1884,  demanded  that  the  Customs;  N.  Droz,  of  NeufchAtel,  Commerce 

foreign  relations  of  the  united  kingdoms  should  and  Agriculture;    Dr.  £.  Welti,  of  Aargau, 

be  directed  by  a  Council  of  State,  consisting  of  Posts  and  Railroads.    Dr.   Dencher  was  on 

three  Swedish  and  three  Norwegian  members,  Dec.  16,  1885,  elected  President  for  1886,  and 

under  the  presidency  of  the  King.  King  Oscar  N.   Droz  Vice-President.     The    departments 

assented  to  the  proposition,  but  in  Sweden  it  were  distributed  as  follows:  Political  Depart- 

raet  with  much  opposition,  and  led  to  the  re-  ment.  President  Deucher ;   Interior,  Schenk ; 

tirement  of  Baron  Hochschildt,  the  Foreign  Justice,    Ruchonnet;    Military,    Hertenstein ; 

Minister.    The  Norwegian  Prime  Minister inti-  Finance,  Hammer;   Commerce  and  Agricult- 

mated  that  if  the  Swedes  would  not  accede  to  ure,   Vice-President  Droz ;    Posts  and  Rail- 

a  joint  diplomacy,  Norway  would  exercise  her  roads,  Welti. 

constitutional  right  to  conduct  her  diplomatic  irea  tad  Pftpolatimi. — ^The  area  of  Switzerland 
affairs  independently  of  Sweden.  The  idea  ot  is  15,892  square  miles.  The  population  in  1880 
the  dissolution,  since  the  events  of  the  last  two  was  2,846,102.  The  number  of  emigrants  in 
years,  has  taken  root  in  Sweden  as  well  as  in  1884  was  8,975,  of  whom  7,809  went  to  North 
Norway.  In  Sweden  its  advocates  are  the  America.  The  city  of  Geneva  in  1880  con- 
conservative  believers  in  a  strong  government  tained  50,048  inhabitants,  or,  inclnding  tie 
and  upholders  of  the  kingly  prerogative.  The  suburbs,  68,820 ;  Zurich,  with  its  suburbs,  had 
only  way  they  see  to  arrest  the  spread  of  lib-  76,956;  Ba.«le,  61,899;  Bern,  44,087.  The 
cral  theories  in  Sweden  is  to  cut  loose  from  number  of  Swiss  in  the  United  States  in  1885 
Norway^jand  thus  escape  from  the  contagion  of  was  188,702. 

Norwegian  radicalism.  Another  class  of  Swed-  CoBmenet — Of  22,222,177  metric  quintals  of 
ish  Conservatives  are  so  Irabittered  over  the  goods  imported  in  1884,  18,662,882  quintals 
saccess  of  the  Norwegians  in  the  constitutional  came  from  Germany,  5,948,271  from  France, 
conflict  that  they  would  not  shrink  from  an  1,895,687  from  Italy,  and  1,215,987  from  Aus- 
attempt  to  suppress  the  Norwegian  Constitu-  tria.  The  total  weight  of  the  exports  was 
tion  and  incorporate  Norway  in  the  Swedish  8,426,896  metric  quintals.  The  values  of  im- 
monarchy.  A  royal  decision  in  favor  of  a  ports  and  exports  in  1883  are  officially  esti- 
Coramon  Council  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  mated  as  follow,  in  francs : 
was  published  May  15, 1885.  As  it  involves  a 
change  in  the  fundamental  law,  it  reanires  the 
ratification  of  the  Norwegian  Storthing  and 
a]«>o  of  the  Swedish  Diet.  The  Conservatives 
of  Sweden,  more  royalist  than  the  King,  have 
become  greatly  excited  over  the  concessions 
that  King  Oscar  is  inclined  to  make  to  the  Na- 
tionalists in  Norway,  particularly  the  agree- 
ment of  May  15,  and  openly  accuse  him  of  be-  OoMmvnicatltfiu. — ^The  length  of  railroads  in 
traying  the  interests  of  the  Swedish  father-  operation  at  the  beginning  of  1884  was  2,960 
land.  kilometres,  inclnding  the  64  kilometres  of  the 

8WRZEBLAHD,  a  federal  republic  in  central  St.  Gothard  system. 

Earope.    The  legislative   and   executive  au-  The  length  of  telegraph  lines  at  the  close  of 

thority  of  the  confederacy  is  vested  in  the  1884  was  6,874  kilometres,  of  wires  16,618 

State  Council,  composed  of  forty-four  mem-  kilometres.     The   number    of   dispatches  in 

bers,  chosen  by  the  twenty-two  cantons,  and  1884  was  2,942,767,  comprising  1,724,989  in- 

the  National  Council  or  Nationalrath,  chosen  temal,  885,429  international,  291,882  transit, 

by  direct  election  at  the  rate  of  one  member  and  90,467  official  telegrams. 

for  every   20,000   inhabitants.    Every   male  The  number  of  letters  forwarded  in  1884 

citizen  over  twenty  years  of  age  is  a  voter,  was,    including   postal-cards,    87,088,978,    of 

Clergymen  are  not  eligible.    The  Chambers  which  27,902,782  were  foreign.    The  receipts 

united  form  the  Federal  Assembly.    The  ex-  of  the  post-office  were  15,884,151,  the  expenses 

ecative  authority  is  delegated  to  the  Bundes-  14,202,284  francs. 

rath,  or  Federal  Council,  consisting  of  seven  The  Amy. — Themilitarylawof  1874  requires 

members,  chosen  for  three  years  by  the  Fed-  every  able-bodied  citizen  to  serve  twelve  years 

eral  Assembly.    The  President  and  Yice-Presi-  in  the  Auszug  and  twelve  years  in  the  Land- 


CLASSES  OF  ARTICLES. 

Impoita. 

Food,  dxisk.  tobsooo 

$202,887,000 

845,540,000 

226,689,000 

5,496,000 

$91,051,000 

Baw  materials 

Hanafaeturea 

Mtacellaneoas 

128,205,000 

670,801,000 

2,704,000 

• 

Total 

1860,013,000 

$798,701,000 

746  SWITZERLAND. 

webr.  The  strength  of  tlte  Anszag  in  1885  The  AnarAlate  fai  SwUnriud. — ^In  the  early 
was  114,928,  that  of  the  Landwehr  8d,286  spring,  seyeral  persons  were  arrested  on  Bus- 
men. A  commission  of  superior  officers,  ap-  picion  of  being  engaged  in  a  dynamite  plot  to 
pointed  to  elaborate  a  scheme  of  frontier  de-  destroy  the  Federal  palace  in  Bern.  Aboct 
fense,  in  1883  submitted  a  report  to  the  Mill-  forty  persons  in  Bern,  Ztlrich,  St.  Gallen,  aii<l 
tary  Department.  The  Bnndesrath  fonnd  the  Geneva  were  arrested  by  order  of  the  Federal 
project  too  costly,  and  appropriated  only  600,-  Oonncil.  In  a  few  weeks  they  were  dischargHl 
000  francs  for  fortification  works  in  1886.  The  without  trial,  and  it  was  said  that  the  plot  wil< 
Sv^iss  militia  is  the  only  army  in  Europe  that  the  work  of  paid  agents  provocateurs  of  the 
is  armed  throughout  with  repeating  rifles.  German  police.    The  Federal  Council  did  not 

Finances. — ^The  revenue  in  1884  amounted  to  rest  in  its  efforts  to  rid  Switzerland  of  forei^^n 

47,605,079  francs,  of  which  21,486,578  were  revolutionists.    The  most  obnoxions  of  this 

derived  froui  customs  and  15,884,151  from  the  class  were  the  agents  ofJohann  Most^s  *'Frti* 

post-office.    The  total  disbursements  were  46,-  heit.*'    The  spread  of  socialistic  ideas  amou^ 

190,092  francs.    The  revenue  for   1885  was  Swiss  working-men  gave  the  propertied  ck^Mrs 

estimated  at  45,882,000  and  the  expenditure  at  a  special  reason  for  objecting  to  the  presoace 

45,740,000  francs.     The  customs  duties  pro-  of  foreign  anarchists,  of  whom  there  were  e>- 

duced  in  1885,  21,068,279  francs.    The  debt  of  timated  to  be  1,600  in  Switzerland.    After  tbv 

the  Confederation  on  Jan.  1,  1885,  amounted  Stellmacher  affair  eleven  persons  were  expelled 

to  85,510,842  francs,  and  the  productive  capi-  from  the  confederation.     In  June,  1885,  on 

tal  to  56,848,496  francs.  the  suggestion  of  the  Police  Department,  tLe 

In  the  budget  for  1886  the  revenue  is  esti-  Federal  Council  decreed  the  expulsion  of  twee- 
mated  at  57,804,000  francs,  and  the  expendi-  ty-one  anarchists.  In  September,  five  mure 
tnre  at  57,774,000  francs.  were  expelled  for  affiLcing  incendiary  placards 

The  Tempenuice  <t«Mtlon. — ^The  plan  adopted  in  the  streets  of  Glarus  and  Lausanne, 

for  combating  the  growth  of  intemperance  in  The  Staipkn  TtamcL — ^The  financial  arraii;re- 

Switzerland  was  to  impose  heavy  duties  on  ments  for  tunneling  the  Simplon  have  bc<ru 

the  importation  and  manufacture  of  spirituous  concluded.    The  work  is  estimated  to  cost  b9,- 

liquors.     To  enable  the  central  Government  to  070,000  francs,  and  is  to  be  completed  in  seven 

carry  out  this  scheme,  it  was  necessary  to  abol-  years.    The  sum  of  67,000,000  francs  is  to  be 

ish  the  inter-cantonal  tolls  and  impo^jts  on  spir-  raised  on  8  per  cent,  mortgage  bonds,  gnaran- 

its,  for  which  a  constitutional  amendment  was  teed    by  the   Federal    Government  and  tbe 

requisite.    The  amendment  was  carried  by  the  cantons  of  western    Switzerland  ;  %500,(>><) 

popular  vote  on  Oct.  25.    The  cantons  were  francs  of  the  capital  are  contribnted  by  the 

promised  a  share  in  the  new  duties  that  would  Federation,  and  4,000,000  by  western  Swiu- 

considerably  augment   their   revenues.    The  erland. 

annual  consumption  of  spirituous  beverages  GonftraiM  ftr  the  PrtftMtiM  if  Utenay  Fraperty. 

in  Switzerland  is  estimated  to  be  200,000,000  — An  international  conference  for  drafting  i\n 

litres  of  wine,  of  which  97,000,000  litres  are  international  copyright  convention  met  at  Bern 

imported,  above  200,000,000  litres  of  cider,  on  Sept.  7.   France,  England,  the  United  State's, 

more  than  100,000,000   litres  of   beer,  and  Belgium,  Spain,  and  the  Netherlands  were  rep- 

27,000,000  litres  of  distilled  licjuor,  of  which  resented  by  their  accredited  diplomado  agents : 

20,000,000  litres  are  imported  m  the  form  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Sweden,  by  special  dtle- 

spirits  of  wine.    There  is,  besides,  a  large  con-  gates.  Federal  Councilor  Droz  presided.   There 

sumption  of  absinthe,  Eirschwasser,  brandy  were  delegates  also  from  the  Argentine  Repul^- 

made  from  gentian,  and  cognac.  lie,  Paraguay,  Hayti,  Honduras,  Ooato  Ri(:u 

Federal  Legislatloii.— A  treaty  concluded  by  and  Tunis.    The  project  for  a  treaty  provides 

Col.  Frey  with  the  State  Department  at  Wash-  that  the  states  forming  the  nnion  for  the  pr<>- 

ington  for  the  reciprocal  protection  of  trade-  tection  of  authors'  and  artists^  rights  in  tht^ir 

marks  on  Feb.  14,  1885,  was  approved  by  the  works  shall  each  extend  to  the  citizens  of  thf 

Federal  Council  in  March.    The  Federal  As-  other  states  the  same  rights  in  their  inteUectird 

sembly,  in  the  session  that  began  Deo.  7  and  productions  that  their  laws  give  to  their  ovi  n 

closed  Dec.  24,  1885,  passed  thirty-five  acts,  citizens.    The  previous  publication  of  a  work 

but  the  most  important  bills  were  not  acted  does  not  debar  an  author  of  his  rights.    Tlxe 

upon.  duration  of  copyright  follows  tbe  law  ol  the 

The  Chareh  QicstlOD  In  Tldne.— The  Clerical  country  where  the  work  is  first  pnbiiahed,  or. 

majority  in  the  Executive  Council  of  the  can-  in  case  of  simultaneous  publication,  of  the 

ton  of  Ticino  approved  of  a  settlement  of  the  country  where  the  copyright  period  is  sbort^-^t. 

long-standing  differences  between  the  civil  and  A  copyright  can  be  obtained  in  any  of  tlit* 

clerical  authorities  that  entirely  accorded  with  states  composing  the  union  by  fulfilling  t'lo 

Clericalist  views.    The  jurisdiction  of  the  apos-  conditions  and  formalities  required  of  its  own 

tolio  administrator  was  extended  to  various  citizens.    Publishers  can  copyright  the  work ^ 

branches  of  cantonal  and  communal  adminis-  of  authors  belonging  to.  states  outside  of  th^ 

tration  and  criminal  jurisprudence.    The  pro-  copyright  union.  The  author  ofa  literary  work, 

posals  became  law  by  act  of  the  Grand  Coun-  or  his  heirs  and  assigns,  enjoy  the  exdunverirhr 

oil  of  the  canton.  of  translation  in  all  the  states  of  the  union  for  t<:  a 
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Tears  from  the  date  of  pnbUeation.    A  Barean  tions.    Any  state  can  withdraw  npon  a  year's 

of  the  International  Union  for  the  Protection  notice.    The  Swiss  Government  was  requested 

of  Literary  and  Art  Works  is  to  be  established  to  invite  the  several  governments  to  a  diplo- 

in  Bern.    The  convention  is  to  enter  into  force  matic  conference  for  the  conclusion  of  a  defini- 

three  months  after  the  exchange  of  ratifica-  tive  treaty  at  the  end  of  a  year. 

T 

TASMAHIA*    See  page  66.  of  pftMengerSf  and  prevent  and  punish  certain  discrim- 

TENNESSiaEi    Stale  Goveimeet— The  follow-  m^ona  at  public  placoHot>mu8emcut  and  resort^ 

ing  were  the  State  officers  during  tiie  year:  JSJt^6;o(5^Stt^TS^ 

Governor,  William  B.  Bate,  Democrat ;  Secre-  its corporateKmiti. 

tary  of  State,  John  Allison ;  Treasurer  and  In*  Providing  that  notaries  public,  duly  and  lawfully 

surance  Ooromissioner,  J.  W.  Thomas ;  Comp-  commisBioned  by  the  proper  authorities  of  other  States 

troller,  P.  P.  Pickard :  Attorney-General.  B.  S*?  Tennewce,  empowered  by  law  of  such  State  or 

T   t         a         •  i.     J     J    r  T>  vr    J^^™*";  ^'  States  to  take  depositions,  are  hereby  authonied  to 

i  ^ ;  Supenntendent  of  Public  Instruction,  ^^^  depositions  to  be  used  in  the  courts  of  this  State 

T.  H.  Paine ;    Commissioner  of  Agnculture,  upon  the  same  terms  that  are  provided  for  the  taking 

Statistics,  and  Mines,  A.  J.  McWhirter ;  Regis-  ot  depositions  by  other  officials  in  such  States, 

ter  of  Lands,  W.  S.  Winboum.    Judiciary,  8u-  Tomoorporate  an  mdependent.mUitia. 

preme  Court :  Chief-Justice,  James  W.  Deade-  A  registration  law  was  defeated  by  most  of 

rick ;  Associate  Justices,  William  F.  Cooper,  the  Republican  Senators  near  the  dose  of  the 

Thomas  J.  Freeman,  Peter  Turney,  and  Rob-  session  absenting  themselves,  thus  breaking  a 

ert  McFarland*  quorum.    Their  objection  to  the  registration 

LegMattre  geariaH.— The  Leg^ature  met  on  bill  was  its  "  partial  application  to  certain  lo- 

Jan.  5,  and  adjourned  about  the  middle  of  calities,  which  rendered  it  not  only  unjust  and 

April.    One  hundred  and  sixty-seven  biUs  were  oppressive,  but  also  unconstitutional.^' 

passed,  of  which  the  following  were  the  most  The  bill  abolishing  the  Railroad  Commis- 

important:  Bion  was  passed  over  the  Govemor*s  veto. 

To  enoonrace  the  raisinfi;  of  blooded  stock.  A  resolution  was    passed    proposing  a  pro- 

To  amend  Uie  act  estabtislung  taxing  districts  of  the  hibitory  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  as 

first  olasB.  follows : 

To  establish  referee  court  for  Middle  Tennessee.  „     jj          ^.      ^^  «    a^>  i    ^t  ^v    «  n     • 

To  amend  the  act  providing  for  the  organization  of  ,,  J®  ^^  ««  f^**®"  18  to  Article  XI  the  folloviimg : 

corporations.              re                e  "No  person  shall  manuucture  for  sale,  or  sell  or  keep 

Appropriating  $96,000  to  finish  the  East  Tennessee  *=>'  «"?  "  » .beverage,  any  intoxiaiting  liquorB  what- 

Insone  Asylum  ever,  mcludinff  ale.  wme,  and  beer.    The  General 

To  tike  private  property  for  internal  unprovements.  Awembly  RhaJ  by  law  prescribe  rejjuUtions  for  the 

To  pay  TOst-notes  enforcement  of  the  prohibition  herein  contamed,  and 

To  repeld  the  Kiulroad  Commission.  thereby  shall  provide  penalties  for  the  violation  of  tiio 

To  pimish  polygamy.  provisions  thereof." 

To  authorize  municipal  corporations  to  issue  bonds.  On  May  16  the  Governor  issued  a  proclama- 

To  provide  for  the  descent  of  estates  of  illegitimate  tion  calling  the  Legislature  together  in  extra 

""^Sliuing  Uens  of  decrees  of  Chancery  Courts.  ^'^P^  f  ^  ^¥«y  ^^'    J}%  foUowing  were  the 

To  punWthe  killing  of  another's  stock.  principal  objects  speoined  m  the  call :  To  pro- 

To  prohibit  the  playmg  of  bese-ball,  cricket,  or  any  vide  revenue ;  to  make  appropriations  for  cur- 

otbcr  game  of  ball,  bi^,  or  club  on  the  Sabbath.  rent  expenses;  to  make  efifective  the  funding 

To  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicating  bitters  within  ^ct  of  1888;  to  prevent  the  cattle-plague  from 

S^^r^J^trrrtil!"^^^^  Bpreading;  to  re'district  the  8tate;'aSS  to  pa^ 

To  enable  county  oourto  to  build  bridges  over  ft  registry  Jaw.      The  extra  session  ac^oumea 

Btreama  or  rivers.  about  the  middle  of  June.    Bills  were  passed 

To  incorporate  the  purchasers  of  the  property  and  on  most  of  the  topics  suggested  by  the  Gov- 

^"t^^utJSZ  J^SJE^^"*  """"^^  °^  ^^  ^^^'  enior.    The  registration  biU  again  failed-this 

when  sola  under  mortffaffe.  . .       v    au    t>       ui*                 v          m  ^x.    Tt 

To  change  the  line  between  the  counties  of  Over-  "™6  hy  the  Kepublican  members  of  the  House 

ton  and  Clay ;  also  between  Overton  and  Pickett.  breaking  a  quorum. 

To  provide  fbr  the  appointment  of  commissioners  YaloattM  aid  TuatlM* — ^The  following  state- 
on  tibe  part  of  this  State  to  act  with  commissioneni  nj^nt  exhibits  the  assessment  of  property  in 
on  the  part  of  North  Carobna^  for  the  purpose  of  as-  ^  ^q^  ,                                                      r     r      ^ 
certmning  the  true  boundary-lme  between  said  States.  ^  ^^^  * 

To  fix  the  time  when  taxes  assessed  for  the  support     J-wd  In  acres  In  Kaet  Tennessw •SS!'^^ 

catoh  fish  by  means  of  any  trap,  box,  basket,  or  bait    Town  lots  m  East  TenneiSM $12,048,144 

net,  any  of  whose  meshes  or  openings  are  not  less     Town  lotoin  Mlddto  Tennessee 88,289,704 

than  one  and  a  half  inch  in  diameter,  in  any  stream    Town  lots  in  West  Tennessee. 19,067,211 

in  this  State  as  fitr  M  navigable.  ^^    ^     ^,    ^^^^                   ^.^,.^    64^,059 

To  extend  the  statute  offimitation  on  realty,  and  to  Other  taxab  es  la  Ejjt  Tenne«M>e^. .  •f.WJMC 

To  perfect  the  meohamo  lien  mw,  and  to  secure  to  26,681,284 

the  mechanic  his  just  reward.  ! — 

To  protect  the  public,  define  the  rights  of  carriers  Tots]  tsable  property |226,844,1&4 
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The  total  amonnt  of  revenue  collected  from  have   100   eggs.     To   diflttngoish   the  *^M 

the  coanties  in  1888  was  $786,829.88 ;  in  1884,  connts  '^  the  dealers  nse  a  litUe  notched  stick, 

$1,029,990.80.      In   1884   the   privilege  •  tax  with  which  thej  measure  the  nnder  sheU.  Ud- 

amounted  to  $834,870.04 — ^East  Tennessee  re-  less  the  shell  overlaps  the  end  of  the  stick,  the 

turning  $67,006.06 ;  Middle  Tennessee,  $145,-  terrapin  does  not  pass  inspection.    The  second 

681.01 ;  West  Tennessee,  $122,182.97.   In  1885  class  are  ahont  five  inches  in  length,  are  called 

the  privilege-tax  was  $341,848.71 ;  net  amount,  ^*  heifers,'^  and  command  a  price  of  from  $3 

$206,889.55.  to  $8  a  dozen.     The  smallest  of  all  are  thd 

Iron-Fimaees.  —  There  are  in  Tennessee  9  males  or  ^^  hulls, *^  measuring  only  four  and  a 

charcoal  furnaces,  2  of  which  are  in  hlast  with  half  inches  on  the  under  shell,  and  are  distin- 

a  capacity  of  490  tons  a  week,  and  7  out  of  guished  from  young  terrapin  hy  a  slight  grooie, 

hlast  with  a  capacity  of  569  tons  a  week,  which  extends  lengthwise  on  the  under  shell. 

There  are  also  8  coke-furnaces —6  in  hlast  with  These  are  only  edible  when  used  in  soups,  and 

a  weekly  capacity  of  2,620  tons,  and  2  out  of  bring  about  $8  a  dozen.    The  terrapins  that 

blast  with  a  capacity  of  980  tons  a  week.  reach  our  markets  are  either  freshly  caaght  or 

FMoiatBi — The  crop  in  Tennessee  in  1884  far  are  from  the  pens  where  they  have  been  re- 
exceeded  all  expectations.  The  following  table  tained.  The  former  are  the  most  delicious, 
exhibits  the  movement  of  the  crop  to  Sept.  30,  Tiiey  are  found  during  the  winter  hiberoating 
1885:                                                            B,^  in  the  mud,  and  are  then  very  fat  and  juicy. 

Cincinnati  recetpto 168,727  At  the  apnroach  of  cool  Weather  the  terrapins 

8ent  to  Norfolk  direct 12,000  leave  the  deep  channels  of  the  bays  and  creeks, 

%?TiSre8?i°*'*  ''::;'.;:V/.::".'.;;!::iV.ll^       S;oS  and  bury  themselves  in  the  muddy  shore  banks. 

A  favorite  bedding-place  is  on  a  shelving  poiDi 

-,    Totaibara. ,  JK'ZS  at  the  intersection  of  a  narrow  drain  with 

Equal  to  bos^eii. i,25«,ooo  g^ni^  ^.j^^  ^reek.    They  bury  themselves  from 

TERRAPDf  -  CIJLTUREi     The  species  of  the  six  inches  to  five  feet  below  the  surface.    AI- 

family  Emydoida  most  highly  prized  as  an  arti-  though  hidden  from  view,  they  leave  signs  tiiat 

cle  of  food  is  commonly  known  as  the  diamond-  lead  to  their  detection.    At  several  localities 

back  terrapin  {MalacocUmmyk  palustris).    Its  where  terrapins  are  numerous,  persons  make  a 

upper  shell  is  oval,  and  is  covered  with  many  living  by  capturing  them.     At  low  tide  thd 

plates,  which  are  deeply  impressed  with  numer-  terrapin-hunter  searches  the  marshes  with  a 

uus  lines,  giving  a  rough  and  uneven  appear-  spear-shaped  stick  to  probe  the  likely  places, 

auce.    They  are  of  a  dull,  ash-brown  color,  Either  an  indentation  on  the  surface  of  the 

sometimes  approaching  black,  unequal  in  size,  mud  or  a  tiny  air-hole  gives  him  the  clew, 

and  varying  in  shape,  some  being  six-sided,  a  Four  or  five  terrapins  are  generally  found  in  one 

few  oblong,  while  others  are  triangular.    The  bed,  of  which  two  or  three  are  females.    Tbe 

under  shell  is  smooth,  and  varies  in  color  from  labor  incidental  to  terrapin-hunting  is  very 

reddish  orange  to  pale  yellow.    The  neck  is  great,  and  the  most  expert  hunter  is  luckj  to 

short  and  thick,  and  the  head  and  limbs  are  average  two  "  full  counts  "  a  day  during  tbe 

of  a  dark  brownish  color,  covered  with  black  early  season.  During  the  cold  weather  terrapins 

spots.  These  terrapins  have  a  range  from  Mas-  never  attempt  to  bite,  although  they  are  restless 

sachusetts  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  are  found  when  confined  where  the  temperature  is  warm, 

in  all  the  bays  and  inlets  along  the  Atlantic  If  it  is  too  hot,  they  die.    On  the  other  hand, 

coast.    But  those  found  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  if  properly  packed  in  a  barrel  with  sea-grass  in 

are  much  coarser  in  shell  and  meat,  possessing  autumn,  and  kept  in  a  cool  cellar,  they  will 

a  somewhat  larger  head,  those  of  Texas  being  hibernate  until  warm  weather,  and  under  these 

particularly  gross.  The  farther  north  the  habi-  conditions  they  lose  nothing  in  weight.    The 

tat  of  the  salt-water  terrapin,  the  more  delicate  penned  terrapins  are  netted  in  seines  in  tbe 

and  highly  flavored  is  its  nesh.    Instances  have  large  channels  during  the  summer,  and  are  then 

been  known  of  ^'  diamond-backs  "  being  caught  wary  and  vicious.    Being  deprived  of  their 

at  Hell  Gate,  East  river,  N.  Y.    At  Shrewsbury  natural  food,  penned  terrapins  become  toogb 

and  at  other  places  on  the  New  Jersey  coast  and  lose  their  high  flavor.    Tlie  pens  are  con- 

they  were  abundant  in  the  winter  of  1885-'86.  structed  on  the  shores,  that  the  water  may 

The  dealers  have  divided  the  ^*  diamond-hack  "  flood  them  at  every  incoming  tide.    It  was 

into  three  classes,  based  on  the  difference  in  found  that  terrapins  bred  whUe  thus  penned, 

size  and  sex.    The  largest  are  the  females,  and  this  suggested  the  idea  of  artificiid  coltore. 

which  are  called  ''  cows,"  the  length  of  whose  It  was  first  attempted  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  where  an 

under  shell  is  six  inches  or  more.    The  largest  immense  pen  was  built    The  females  bedded 

cow  ever  found  measured  nine  and  a  half  on  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  and  in  the 

inches  in  length.    As  a  rule,  only  "  fall-count "  early  spring  laid  their  egga,  from  25  to  100. 

terrapins — that  is,  terrapins  of  not  less  than  six  In  two  or  three  months  the  eggs  were  found 

inches  in  length — contain  eggs.    These  eggs  to  hatch  out,  and  the  pen  was  filled  with  young 

are  the  tidbits  of  the  epicure,  and  for  this  rea-  terrapins.    The  success  of  this  undertaking  in- 

son  the  price  of  cows  varies  from  $16  to  $50  ducea  others  to  attempt  the  raising  of  terra- 

a  dozen ;  extra  large  cows,  when  scarce,  bring-  pins,  and  pens  were  constructed  at  points  on 

ing  $60  a  dozen.    Frequently  a  large  cow  will  Chesapeake  Bay,  Shrewsbury  river,  Long  Ibl- 
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aDd»  and  other  places.    As  yet  no  marketable  The  Governor,  after  the  adjournment,  failed 

resalts  have  been  achieved,  on  account  of  the  to  approve  the  land  bill, 

length  of  time  it  takes  the  terrapin  to  reach  A  prohibitory  amendment  passed  the  House, 

maturity.    A  female  must  be  about  ten  years  but  failed  in  the  Senate.    Several  new  coun- 

old  before  she  will  lay.    In  confinement  the  ties  were  created. 

terrapin  eats  crabs,  fish,  mussels,  oysters,  and  FIuumcb. — The  total  State  ad- valorem  tax  in 

grass.    The  crab-diet  seems  to  agree  with  them;  1884    was    $1,029,121.10;    total    school  tax, 

but  it  is  probable  that  fish  is  not  their  food  $735,156.89;  State  revenue  poll,  $157,880.15; 

when  in  a  wild  state,  because  those  that  have  school  poU,  $815,664.85 ;  grand  total,  $2,287,- 

fed  on  it  became  disagreeably  fishy  in  fiavor.  771.49.    Add  to  $588,060,917,  the  total  value 

Some  time  ago  they  were  found  to  thrive  well  of  the  taxable  property,  $15,000,000  as  the 

on  cabbage,  lettuce,  and   water-melon   rinds,  approximate  total  of  assessments  for  1884  on 

The  penned  terrapin  can  be  distinguished  from  lands  in  unorganized  counties  owned  by  non- 

tlje  freshly  caugnt  one  by  the  scraped  and  residents,  and  the  total  value  of  property  for 

roughened  appearance  of  the  central  portion  1884  is  $608,060,917. 

of  Qie  under  shell,  and  the  small  callous  spots,  MTCSton. — During  the  commercial  year  end- 
made  by  rubbing,  on  the  hind  legs.  The  an-  ing  Aug.  81,  1885,  the  great  falling  off  in  the 
Dual  catoh  of  terrapins  is  not  large,  although  cotton-crop  had  a  tendency  to  restrict  trade, 
they  are  not  found  to  be  diminishing  in  num-  It  was  only  near  its  close  that  the  magnificent 
ber.  The  largest  quantity  of  choice  terra-  com  and  small-grain  crops  harvested,  and  the 
pins  comes  from  Ohesapeake  Bay.  They  are  promLaing  outlook  for  cotton,  produced  a  no- 
mostly  consumed  in  the  four  terrapin-eating  ticeable  revival. 

cities — ^'ew  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  The  following  is  the  annual  cotton  statement, 

Washington.    Many  restaurants  in  these  places  Aug.  31,  1885 : 

palm  off  the  red-legged  terrapin  for  the  genuine  ^i*** 

*^  diamond-back '*  Exports  to  Great  Britain 167,(M8 

TEXis.  State'  fiovOTiiwiit.— The  following  Ex?2SSc^tSiii::.\\::::;:::::. :::::::;:::::;  sS 

were  the  State  officers  during  the  year:  Gov-    Kxporta  to  Mexico. ooPI? 

ernor,  John  Ireknd,   Democrat;  Lieutenant-  gj^SS to MS^'atr./ •;/;/////////.::::::•/ 

Governor,  Barnett  Gibbs ;  Secretary  of  State,    Kxports  to  other  United  st«t««  porta. c,it5 

J.  W.Baines;  Treasurer,  Frank  B.  Lobbock;    fSSSSStSSST^SS'bT^'mir" *'^^l 

Comptroller,  W.  J.  Swain ;  Attorney-General,    stock  tua  day :.....*.'."!.'!.*.'."!.'.*.'!!.'.'     2,84« 

John  D.  Templeton;  Land  Commissioner,  "W.  IreiFo 

C.  WaLsh;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc-    Deduct— '  * 

tion,  B.  M.  Baser ;  Commissioner  of  Insurance,       ReceiptB  from  New  Orleans. . .  ^ M24 

statistics,  ^d  History   HT    Brewster  .nc-  •   g^SljS  SZ  t^'STghk^Vid  iticW^-. '•*!? 

ceeded  by  H.  P.  Bee;  State  Engineer,  James       stock thu day laat yew. 2,829 

H.   Britton.    Supreme  Court:  Chief  -  Justice,  ^^^^^ 

Asa   H.  Willie :  Associate  Justices,  John  W.         Net  iMeiptt  ihia  Maaoo. 4(w,4t8 

Stavton  and  S.  Kobertson. 

LegUatlve  SwriiB.— The  Legislature  met  on  On  Nov.  18  occurred  the  most  extensive 

Jan.  13,  and  adjourned  on  March  30.    Of  the  conflagration  that  has  ever  visited  the  city, 

work  of  the  session  a  local  reviewer  says:  The  flames  swept  almost  from  bay  to  gulf 

across  the  island,  destroying  some  of  the  most 

A  ffreat  numy  amendments  to  the  penal  laws  that  elegant  residences  of  Galveston,  and  reducing 

k^r^rH^  ^"  f  ^.^H®^  ^^M^\^P  *w^®  P^^i  to  ashes  a  portion  of  the  city  in  territorial  area 
\^  hftt  the  LegisUture  has  tailed  to  do  that  is  needed  ri     "VL^               ii  *u«  ui  \.^^«io*«^  ««^  ««» 
amounts  toTittle.    Legislation  to  protect  the  com-  about  100  acres,  all  thickly  populated  and  em- 
merce  of  the  Stote  asfainst  the  railroads  discriminat-  bracing  about  forty  squares.    The  fire  was  con- 
ing against  Texas  cities  was  certainly  needed.    The  fined  to  the  residence  portion  of  the  city,  com- 
fiiiance  measures  are  a  great  improvement  upon  the  p^^^  almost  entirely  of  frame  buildings.    The 
U^t  Lfeffislature'R.    Taxes  ore  mcreased  to  meet  all  re-  t^  ^^^  «„♦?,««* .^  «♦  ^Krvn^-  ^i  Ai\f\  nno 
ciuireiSnts,  and  the  appropriations  are  not  excessive  ^^»4  ^^.  ^^1'™*!^  *i.^^°\*V^^^^ 
jr  extrava^nt.  Notwithstandmg  the  fact  that  the  cotton- 

The  land  bill  is  the  best  that  has  ever  been  passed,  crop  of  the  State  was  over  400,000  bales  less 

It  will  enoourago  actual  settlers  to  occnpy  the  school  i^  l883-'84  than  it  was  in  1882-^83,  the  total 

l^d«,  and  such  lands  as  are  fit  only  for  ^wfurage  will  ^      ^  produce  exported  very  nearly  reached 

rn;  leased  m  all  probability.     It  is  a  straight-out  lease  A-TTwr/wx/^/x/^    Tt.             ».«/u-^  ««i««-  #«^r.»  f^^ 

\uw  at  the  fixed  Irate  of  fi/e  cento  an  acrefand  sales  to  $100,000,000.  The  year  before  values  from  the 

vtual  settlers  at  $2^'m  both  oases  to  include  dry  and  same  sources  reached  the  total  Of  $119,900,- 

^atcred  lands.     Sales  limited  to  one  section,  and  265. 

.^'ns^ea  unlimited  and  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  two  TOOMIS.  ROBERT,  an  American  politician, 

^'Tbl;  increased  penalties  for  ambling  and  canyinu  ^^  '^^'ft'^^'''  S^'  ^^^3  1810;  died 

'<>ocealed  weapons  arc  expected  to  work  well  in  smafl  there,  Dec.  15, 1886.    His  education  was  begun 

u>wii9  and  cities.  in  the  University  of  Georgia,  but  before  com- 

The  Governor  vetoed  the  road  bill,  which  would  pleting  the  course  he  went  to  Union  College, 

^'%''  ^"^/^^IV^S^^  tb«  h„«ir«t^«n  ^'  Y.,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1828.    The 

si:l^?o"iS  v^t  ?o4!l"ti.^nddli^1  following  year  he  attended  a  law  com^  at  the 

U^yers  unconstitutional.  University  of  Virginia,  and  he  was  admitted 
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to  the  bar  in  1830,  before  he  was  of  age,  by  a 
special  act  of  the  Legislatiire  of  Georgia.  He 
entered  upon  practice  in  his  native  town,  and 
soon  afterwara  married  Miss  Dubois,  to  whom 
lie  was  devotedly  attached  all  his  life,  and  who 
died  two  or  three  years  ago.  As  a  lawyer,  Mr. 
Toombs  was  yery  successful,  and  accumulated 
considerable  wealth  in  a  few  years.  In  1836  he 
served  as  captain  of  a  company  of  volunteers 
in  a  campaign  against  the  Greek  Indians  of  Ala- 
bama. The  next  year  he  was  elected  to  the 
Georgia  Legislature,  and  soon  took  a  prominent 
position  in  State  politics.  He  remained  in  the 
Legislature  until  1844,  when  he  was  chosen  to 
represent  his  district  in  Congress.  He  served 
eight  years  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  in  1858  was  elected  to  the  Senate.*  As 
Senator,  as  well  as  in  all  other  respects,  Mr. 
Toombs  was  intensely  Southern.  He  believed 
in  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  States,  and 
in  the  necessity  to  the  South  both  to  maintain 
and  extend  slavery  in  the  United  States.  He 
made  no  concealment  of  his  views  as  to  seces- 
sion, in  case  the  United  States  Government 
undertook  to  enforce  its  authority  against  the 
will  of  a  State ;  and,  after  the  election  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  he  advocated  secession  with  all 
the  bitterness  and  force  of  his  fiery  nature, 
making  several  violent  speeches  in  Georgia,  in 
which  he  asserted  that  the  North  woiUd  no 
longer  respect  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
South,  and  that  secession  was  the  only  remedy. 
Alexander  H.  Stephens  urged  Georgia  to  re- 
main in  the  Union ;  but  Mr.  Toombs  urged  it 
to  go  out,  and,  mainly  owing  to  his  activity 
and  energy,  when  the  State  Convention  met, 
the  resolution  to  secede  was  adopted  by  a  con- 
siderable majority.  The  Senate  of  the  United 
States  expelled  him  from  his  seat  in  that  body, 
March  1^  1861.  When  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment went  into  operation,  Mr.  Toombs  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  State ;  but  he  preferred 
to  join  the  army  in  the  field,  where,  however, 
he  was  not  especially  successful.  After  the 
war,  he  escaped  arrest  and  went  to  Europe, 
and  while  in  England  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  practiced  law.  He  returned  to  his  home  in 
Georgia  in  1867 ;  but,  as  he  refused  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  he  was 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life  debarred  from  all 
rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship.  He  left  an 
estate  valued  at  $500,000  or  more. 

TUllKET,  an  empire  in  southeastern  Europe 
and  western  Asia.  The  government  is  an  ab- 
solute monarchy,  founded  on  the  precepts  of 
the  Koran  and  the  Multeka.  A  constitution, 
introducing  the  representative  principle,  was 
proclaimed  in  1876,  but  has  not  been  carried 
mto  effect.  The  reigning  Sultan  is  Abdul- 
Hamid  II,  born  Sept.  22,  1842,  who  succeeded 
his  brother  Murad—deposed  Aug.  31,  1876. 
The  executive  and  legislative  authority  is  ex- 
ercised under  the  Sultan  by  the  Grand  Vizier 
in  temporal  matters,  and  by  the  Sheik-ul-Is- 
1am,  who  is  the  head  of  the  Ulema,  or  sacred 
council,  in  religious  matters.    The  departments 


of  state  are  directed  by  a  Connoil  of  Minist^frs, 
presided  over  by  the  Grand  Vizier.  The  Cab- 
inet was  reconstructed  in  September  after  tin 
Roumelian  revolution.  It  is  composed  of  the 
following  members :  Grand  Vizier,  Kiamil  P:.- 
sha;  President  of  the  State  Connoil,  Aariti 
Pasha;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Said  Pa- 
sha; Minister  of  War  and  Grand  Master  oi 
Artillery,  AH  Saib  Pasha;  MiniBter  of  Marine, 
Hassan  Pasha;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Mtm.r 
Pasha;  Minister  of  Justice,  Server  ra>hd: 
Minister  of  Finance,  Agop  Paaha;  Minister  oi 
Commerce  and  Agriculture,  Hakki  PashA ;  Mui> 
ister  of  Public  Instruction,  Munif  Pasha ;  In- 
tendant  of  Evkafs,  Zihmi  Effendi ;  Minister  ot 
Public  Works,  Zahdi  Effendi.  The  Mioin^rr 
of  Marine  is  the  same  as  in  the  late  Cabinet ; 
Ali  Saib  Pasha,  who  was  Grand  Master  of  Ar- 
tillery^eplaced  Ghazi  Osman  Pasha  as  Mini^ 
ter  of  War;  Munir  Pasha  was  transferred  from 
the  Ministry  of  Finance.  Said  Pasha  was  taken 
from  his  post  of  ambassador  at  Berlin,  E^-^i^iu 
Pasha,  the  ambassador  at  Paris,  beini^  tr&L» 
ferred  to  that  capital,  and  Adhem  Pasha,  iLe 
late  Minister  of  the  Interior,  sent  to  I\ir>. 
The  Sheik-ul-Islam  is  Ahmed  Esaad  EfTec^lL 
Kiamil  Pasha,  the  new  Grand  Vizier,  was  pre- 
viously Minister  of  the  Evkafs.  He  was  born 
in  Cyprus,  and  acquired  a  familiar  knowle*]::^ 
of  English  while  with  an  Englishman  in  C»iti> 
for  several  years.  The  dismissal  of  Said  Pa>li:i 
is  said  to  have  been  primarily  due  to  the  cniijl- 
ties  he  had  excited  by  detaching  the  finanrij^ 
agents  in  the  provinces  from  tneir  subsern- 
ence  to  the  governors -general  and  makirc 
them  directly  dependent  on  the  Ministry  of  Fi- 
nance. 

Area  aid  Pvpilaltoi* — ^The  area  and  p<^nlation 
of  the  immediate  possessions  and  tribntirv 
states  of  the  Turkish  Empire  are,  accord  in;:  t.^ 
the  most  recent  returns  and  estunatea,  as  fol- 
low: 


POSSESSIONS. 

o^WUPS 

FapalBSi*. 

Immediate  possessions  in  £wopo. . . 

Aatonomoas  prorince  of  £skcrn 

RonmeUa. 

\    III      1 

4^»»V*. 

Bulgaria,  tribataty  state., 

o  ^ki7  '  •■* 

Bosnia  and  Hera^ortniL 

W^''-  • ' 

Ban^jak  of  NoTi-Batar 

1«>.  •<• 

Total  Europeaa  poHesBiona 

8264175 

K-iT.":*- 

Bamos,  tributaxy  principality 

1,800,000 
463 

16.1SV  •» 

Total  Asiatic  possessions 

1,890,4SS 

l«.i:s.:.;i 

Vilayet  of  Tripoli 

1,088,000 
1,081,864 

L«nn  »- 

Esrypt.  a  Drotectorate 

C-IT,.'- 

Totsl  African  poeseeslons 

2,054354 

7>1T  i'C' 

Ottoman  Kmplre. x 

4^T1,18T 

82,M>.TS4 

The  population  of  Ck>n8tantinople,  the  ca\'1- 
tal,  in  1 8Si5f  was  878,565.  The  next  most  pen  n  - 
lous  cities  are  Smyrna  andDamascua,  in  Asi- 
atic Turkey,  with  about  150,000  each. 

€owMrtt»— The  total  imports  of  18a4-V> 
were  valued  at  1,975,784^000,  the  exports  at 
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1,289,020,000  piasters,  as  compared  with  2,-  =  $4.88).    Other  receipts  gnaranteed  bj  the 

010,248,000  ana  1,006,449,000  piasters  respect-  Porte  for  the  service  of  the  refunded  debt  are 

ively  in  1888-^84  (1  piaster  s:  4*8  cents).    Of  the  sabvention  of  Eastern  Ronmelia,  fixed  at 

the  imports,  44  per  oent.  came  from  Great  245,000  pounds— a  sum  eqnivalent  to  the  Oy- 

Britain,  20  per  cent,  from  Austria,  14  per  cent,  prns  8nq)lus  of  180,000  pounds  a  year,  the 

from  France,  and  6  per  cent,  from  Russia ;  equivalent  of  the  Bulgarian  tribute  of  100,000 

Italy,  Persia,  Greece,  Roumania,  and  the  United  pounds,  and  the  equivalent  of  the  revenue  of 

States  coming  next  in  the  order  of  importance.  Tumbeki  of  60,000  pounds  a  year.    Other  loans 

Of  the  exports,  87  per  cent,  went  to  France  were  already  secured  on  the  Egyptian  tribute 

and  86  per  cent,  to  Great  Britain,  Egypt  tak-  of  765,000  pounds  previous  to  the  recent  ar- 

ing  5  per  cent.,  and  Russia  and  Greece  a  little  rangement. 

over  8  per  oent.  each.    The  imports  from  the  The  Amy. — The  Turkish  army  has  been  par* 

United  States  amounted  to  28,948,000  piasters ;  tiaUy  reorganized  on  the  plan  adopted  in  1880. 

the  exports  to  the  United  States,  11,892,000  The  nUanLor '  regular  army,  is  completely  or- 

piasters.  ganized.    The  first  ban  of  the  redif  lacks  the 

The  navigation  returns  at  the  port  of  Oon-  cavalry  and  a  portion  of  the  artillery,  while 

stantinople  show  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  6,-  the  troops  of  the  second  ban  exist  only  on  pa- 

202,956,  those  of  Smyrna  1,071,718,  those  of  per.    Every  Mohammedan  is  liable  to  serve  in 

Salonioa  881,828.    The  merchant  marine,  in  the  regular  army,  except  sole  supporters  of 

1879,  numbered  220  sailing-ships,  of  84,500  families;  but  exemption  can  be  purchased  for 

tons,  and  11  steamers,  of  8,850  tons,  engaged  about  $250.    Christians  pay  an  exemption-tax. 

in  ocean  commerce.  The  country  is  divided  into  seven  military  dis- 

fsHiiiiilnttWB — ^The  total  length  of  railroads  tricts  with  headquarters  respectively  at  Con- 
open  to  traffic  in  European  Turkey  is  1,482  stantinople,  Adrianople,  Monastir,  Erzin^an, 
kilometres;  in  Asia  Minor,  555  kilometres.  Damascus,  Bagdad,  and  Sanaa.    Each  district 

The  number  of  letters  carried  in  the  mails  furnishes  an  army  corps  to  the  nizam  and  one  to 

during  1882  was  8,008,000  in  European  Turkey,  each  ban  of  the  red\f,  except  the  Yemen  dis- 

Tbe  length  of  telegraph  lines  was  28,888  trict,  with  headquarters  at  Sanaa,  which  fur- 
kilometres  ;  of  wires,  41,688  kilometres-— all  nishes  only  a  corps  in  the  nuam  for  local  serv- 
bolon^n^  to  the  Government.  The  number  ice.  On  Jan.  1, 1885,  the  Turkish  army  com- 
of  paid  internal  dispatches  was  138,212;  of  prised  264  battalions  of  infantry,  189  squadrons 
international,  187, 168 ;  the  receipts  were  $85,-  of  cuvdry,  140  field  batteries,  8  battalions  of  for- 
499 ;  the  operating  expenses,  $96,244.  tress  artillery,  19  battalions  of  engineers,  5  bat- 

IliaifM. — The  financial  accounts  of  the  Turk-  talions  of  train,  8  battalions  of  firemen,  11  bat- 
ish  Empire  invariably  show  a  large  deficit ;  yet,  talions  of  laborers,  and  one  company  of  teleg- 
bv  withholding  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  sal-  raphists.  Its  total  strength  was  158,959  men, 
a ries  of  functionaries  and  military  ofiScers,  the  including  about  9,900  officers,  with  28,025 
Government  has  managed  to  avoid  actual  bank-  horses  and  8,202  pieces  of  artillery.  The  redi/" 
mptcy.  The  total  revenue  for  1888-'84  is  es-  troops  already  organized  at  the  beginning  of 
timated  at  16,818,006  Turkish  pounds — about  1885  would  raise  the  effective  force  to  about 
$71,451,000.  The  approximate  amount  of  the  810,000  men,  and  a  call  of  the  mmtalu^  or 
expenditores,  apart  from  the  service  of  the  final  levy,  was  estimated,  to  ^ve  120,000  more 
debts,  is  estimated  at  12,036,011  Turkish  men  trained  to  arms.  The  mvestigation  car- 
pounds.  The  new  loan  of  28,000,000  francs  ried  out  by  the  War  Department  at  the  time  of 
at  7  per  cent,  was  obtained  from  Baron  Hirsch  the  partial  mobilization  in  the  autumn  showed 
in  December,  1885,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  that  Turkey  possessed  450,000  effective  troops, 
mobilization.  A  new  contract  in  regard  to  the  and  in  case  of  need  could  place  in  the  field 
trunk  railroads  was  made  in  order  to  obtain  probably  800,000  more, 
the  loan.  The  company  is  to  pay  the  Govern-  The  Navy. — In  1885  the  Turkish  Government 
ment,  as  rent  for  the  railroads,  45  per  cent,  of  had  15  large  ironclads  and  46  unarmored  moni- 
the  excess  of  the  gross  receipts  per  kilometre  tors  and  gun-boats  and  other  vessels.  There 
per  annum,  and  in  all  cases  at  least  1,500  francs  were  three  sea-going  Mgates,  the  largest  having 
per  kilometre.  This  assures  to  the  Govern-  12-inch  armor  at  the  water-line  and  carrying 
ment  an  income  of  at  least  2,000,000  a  year,  twelve  18-ton,  and  three  6i-ton  guns,  the  two 
The  interest  on  the  new  loan  is  secured  on  this  others  having  10-  and  8-inch  plates  respective- 
revenue,  ly.    Next  come  4  sea-going  corvettes,  and  then 

The  annual  report  of  the  Council  for  the  8  corvettes  for  coast-defense.  The  navy  con- 
Administration  of  the  Ottoman  Debt  makes  tained  8  torpedo-boats.  The  pertonnel  com- 
the  total  capital  amount  in  1885  to  £92,225,827  prised  927  officers,  80,000  sailors,  and  9,468  ma- 
sterling,  of  which  £82,846,767  represent  the  rines. 

converted  debt,  £6,570,447  the  registered  debt,  War  FreptrtflMiSi — The  Turkish  Government 

and  £8,808,618  other  obligations.     The  re-  continued  the  mobilization  begun  after  the 

ceipts  f^om   the   hypothecated   revenues  in  Roumelian  revolution  of  Sept.  18  (see  Buloa- 

1884~'85  were  225,986,819  piasters;   the  ex-  bia)  until  the  end  of  the  year.    At  the  end  of 

pensea  of  administration,  25,167,591 ;  leaving  October  it  bad  on  the  northern  frontier  a  force  of 

a  net  sum  of  1,984,616  pounds  Turkish  (£1  T.  40,000  men  and  54  guns  around  Adrianople;  in 
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the  ceoter,  from  Strnmitza  to  Ueskub,  48,000  nica,  and  the  Tedif$  were  called  ont  to  defend 

men  with  90  guns;  and  in  the  west,  in  the  vicinity  the  town  of  Tirana  from  his  band  of  700  men. 

ofPrishtina,  15,000  men  and  90  guns.  The  troops  The  Turkish  garrisons  in  Albania  were  aag- 

guarding  the  Greek  frontier  were  strengthened  mented,  and  energetic  action  was  taken   hj 

with  redtfs  from  Asia  till  they  numbered  22,-  YeisseL  Pasha  to  crush  the  revolt.    A  lar^e 

000  men  with  86  guns.    The  mustahfiz  in  Alba-  number  of  Amauts  were  killed  in  enconnters 

nia  and  Macedonia  were  called  out,  and  60,000  with  the  Turkish  troops,  and  several  of  their 

Martini-Henry  rifles  were  distributed  among  leaders  were  captured  and  hanged.     In   tlie 

them.    The  Government  had  in  the  summer  north  a  league  was  formed  to  resist  all  attempts 

bought  of  Krupp  7  very  heavy  guns  for  the  at  innovation  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 

defease  of  the  Dardanelles  and  Bosporus,  22  The  disturbances  continued  until  the  outbreak 

large  fortress- guust,  and  400  field-pieces  and  of  the  Koumelian  revolution.    Then  the  Mo 

mountain  -  cannon.     There  were  now   deliv-  hammedan  Albanians,  who  were  chiefly  cou- 

ered  150  field-guns.    The  mobilization  of  the  cemed    in    the  insurrectionary   proceedings 

army  on  so  large  a  scale  was  undertaken  in  or-  showed  a  desire  to  fight  for  the  Sultan  against 

der  to  be  prepared  for  all.  eventualities,  and  for  a  common  foe.     In    a  conference   between 

the  purpose  of  demonstrating  to  Europe  that  Veissel  Pasha  and  the  rebel  chiefs  a  truce  wa.s 

the  military  power  of  Turkey  was  as  formida-  arranged.    In  October  the  Turkish  commander 

ble  as  ever.  reported  that  he  was  able  to  spare  a  large  part 

In  the  latter  part  of  December  the  Fifth  or  of  his  force,  and  that  a  considerable  proportion 

Syrian  Army  Corps  was  ordered  to  be  moinlized  of  the  late  rebels  were  desirous  of  joining  the 

to  garrison  the  capital.    The  soldiers  already  Turkish  standard  in  order  to  fight  against  the 

under  arms  were  called  away  from  their  homes  Bulgarians. 

when  it  was  harvest-time  in  Asia  Minor,  where  Tlie  Coid^raiw  •f  iMbaaBidors. — ^On  Nov.  5  the 

the  impoverishment  resulting  from  the  Russian  representatives  of  the  great  powers  met  at 

War  was  just  beginning  to  give  place  to  re-  Pera  to  consider  the  Bulgarian  question.    Ka»- 

newed  proiiperity ;   and  they  suffered  priva-  sia  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  conference,  but 

tions  and  exposure  in  the  inclement  season  as  found  it  difficult  to  get  the  powers  to  agree  to 

severe  as  they  would  have  to  endure  in  actual  the  bases  proposed  by  her.    The  Czar^s  Gov- 

war.    The  offi3ers  and  soldiers  complained  bit-  emment  was  desirous  of  either  undoing  the 

terly  that  they  were  not  sent  against  the  Bui-  revolution,   or    accepting    the    accomplished 

garians.  fact,  but  deposing  Prince  Alexander.     Ger- 

Cretao  Troi1»l«u — On  May  16, 1885,  Photiades  many  and  Austria  wished  to  act  in  concert 
Pasha,  Governor- General  of  Crete,  resigned  in  with  Russia  in  order  to  preserve  the  three  em- 
consequence  of  a  vote  in  the  Assembly  in  which  perors*  league,  but  England,  and  to  a  certain 
the  Mussulmans  and  the  majority  of  the  Chris-  extent  France,  would  not  enter  the  conference 
tian  deputies  joined  in  demanding  his  resig-  on  these  conditions.  Finally,  accord  was  eq- 
uation. He  was  requested  to  remain  until  his  tablished  on  the  bases  of  the  formal  restoration 
successor  arrived ;  and  the  delay  in  selecting  a  of  the  %tatuB  quo^  a  personal  union  of  Bulgaria 
man  for  the  post  caused  dissatisfaction  among  and  Eastern  Koumelia  nnder  Prince  Alexan- 
the  Cretans ;  and  when  the  Sultan  finally  chose  der,  a  common  code  of  laws  for  the  two  states 
Savas  Pasha,  formerly  Minister  of  Foreign  At-  to  be  framed  by  a  European  oommisaon,  but 
fairs,  they  were  displeased.  He  nevertheless  separate  military  budgets,  the  preservation  of 
entered  upon  his  functions  in  the  beginning  of  the  Roumelian  militia  organization,  and  the 
June,  and,  after  some  disturbance,  was  accept-  interdiction  of  the  Bulgarian  military  forces 
ed  by  the  House  of  Deputies,  on  his  signing  a  from  entering  Eastern  Rontnelia.  Lord  Saiis- 
dedaration  that  he  would  govern  strictly  in  bury,  while  accepting  the  itatu»  quo  ante  as 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  organic  the  point  of  departure,  entered  the  conference 
statute.  with  a  reservation  as  to  the  method  of  carrr- 

DIstirlNUiees  la  iltiila. — The  insurrection  in  ing  out  the  decisions  of  the  conference,  sncij 
Albania  was  renewed  in  March.  Two  agita-  as  by  the  dispatch  of  Turkish  troops  to  Ron- 
tors  of  the  tribe  of  the  Lyumese,  who  acted  as  melia,  and  stipulated  that  the  deliberations 
spokesmen  for  the  Mussulman  population,  were  should  be  restricted  to  the  Bulgarian  question, 
arrested  and  taken  to  Prisrend  by  the  Turkish  In  the  third  sitting,  held  Nov.  9,  all  the 
soldiery.  Their  whole  tribe  thereupon  rose  powers  agreed  to  a  dc^aration  in  favor  of  the 
and  marched  upon  Prisrend ;  but  they  were  restoration  of  the  $tatu9  quo  ante  in  conformity 
beaten  after  a  sharp  skirmish  by  the  Ottoman  with  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  and  under  the  suze- 
troops,  who  pursued  them  and  dislodged  them  rainty  of  the  Sultan.  The  British  plenipoten- 
from  the  mountain  defile  in  which  they  took  tiary.  Sir  William  White,  caused  a  clause  to  be 
refuge.  The  agitation  spread  into  other  parts  inserted  stipulating  that  the  means  adopted 
of  Albania.  Massacres  occurred  in  the  Bielo-  should  be  sanctioned  by  his  Government.  The 
polje  district,  and  Osman  Pasha  was  sent  with  Marquis  de  Noailles  made  a  similar  reservation 
three  regiments  to  punish  the  perpetrators  in  on  behalf  of  the  French  Republic.  The  British 
July.  The  Albanian  brigand  Sul  Huppi  ex-  ambassador  proposed  that  an  interoational 
tended  his  depredations  from  the  vilayets  of  commission  snonld  proceed  to  PhilippopdiB  to 
Kossovo  and  Monastir  into  the  vilayet  of  Salo-  carry  out  the  resolution. 
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Rofiua  and  Aastria^  from  the  oppoBite  stand-  genera],  in  acoordanoe  with  the  provisions  of 
points  of  their  rival  and  antagonistic  aims,  the  Berlin  Treaty.  This  protocol  was  discossed 
were  both  interested  in  re-establishing  the  again  on  Nov.  21,  when  Sir  W.  White  declared 
status  quo  ante  pnre  and  simple.  This  solution  that  England  did  not  recognize  the  Berlin 
would  tend  to  restore  Russian  control  in  Bal-  Treaty  as  binding,  because  its  individnal  stipn- 
garia.  It  wonld  convince  the  Bulgarians  that  lations  had  been  broken  in  many  points.  He 
the  union  could  not  be  consummated  except  moved  that  the  clause  relating  to  the  govemor- 
uDder  Russian  auspices,  at  the  hour  and  in  the  general  should  be  left  out,  to  provide  for  the 
manner  ordained  by  the  'St.  Petersburg  au-  case  of  the  Bulgarian  anion's  being  recognized 
thorities,  and  wonld  render  it  easy  to  dethrone  and  no  governor  i^pointed.  Baron  GaUce  and 
the  Bolgarian  prince,  who  had  committed  him-  M.  de  NelidofF,  on  behdf  of  the  Continental 
self  to  independent  national  action  and  to  ooun-  powers,  insisted  upon  retaining  the  provision 
teract  the  nationalist  and  anti-Russian  influ-  for  a  governor-general,  in  accordance  with 
ences.  Austria-Hungary  was  pledged  to  Servia  the  Berlin  Treaty,  which  had  been  accepted  as 
to  restore  the  statiu  quo  or  to  secure  for  her  a  the  basis  of  the  conference.  France,  as  well 
territorial  indemnity.  It  was  not  a  part  ot  as  the  three  empires  and  Italy,  was  in  favor 
Austrian  policy  to  aggrandize  Servia  at  the  of  signing  the  protocol  in  the  form  rejected  by 
expense  of  Turkey,  even  if  it  could  be  accom-  Engknd.  A  last  sitting,  which  was  merely 
plished  without  a  general  conflagration  by  the  formal,  was  held  Nov.  28.  The  empires  then 
united  pressure  of  the  powers  upon  the  Porte,  united  in  a  course  of  action  independent  of 
The  Servian  war  was  a  welcome  event  to  the  England.  Herr  von  Radowitz,  the  German 
St.  Petersburg  diplomatists,  because  the  ex-  ambassador,  presented,  on  their  behalf,  a  note 
pected  defeat  of  the  Bulgarians  would  end  the  to  the  Sultan,  suggesting  the  sending  of  a  corn- 
dead -lock  in  the  conference  and  bring  about  the  missioner  and  the  dispatch  of  Ottoman  troops 
deposition  of  Prince  Alexander  and  the  resto-  to  Eastern  Ronmelia ;  the  absence  of  the  Bnl- 
ration  of  the  status  quo^  or  its  confirmation  garian  and  Roumelian  troops  in  the  north  af- 
under  conditions  favorable  to  Russian  influ-  fording  a  favorable  opportimity.  The  Turkish 
ence.  Germany,  in  the  interests  of  peace,  and  Government,  pursuing  the  non-committal  pol- 
in  order  to  preserve  the  league  between  the  icy  it  had  followed  from  the  beginning,  de- 
three  empires,  seconded  all  the  proposals  of  cided  on  a  cautious  and  waiting  course,  inter- 
Russia,  and  labored  to  keep  Russian  and  A  us-  mediate  between  the  action  urged  by  the  three 
trian  action  from  diverging.^  Italy  supported  emperors^  league  and  that  suggested  by  Eng- 
the  views  of  the  German  Chancellor.  England  land.  Djevdet  Pasha  was  appointed  commis- 
was  the  only  champion  of  the  Bulgarian  prince  sioner  to  Eastern  Roumelia,  but  instead  of  his 
and  of  the  fait  accompli,  France  supported  proceeding  at  once  to  Philippopolis,  to  assert 
most  of  the  British  proposals.  Russia  and  the  authority  of  the  Sultan,  two  deputy  com- 
(yermany  urged  the  Porte  to  interfere  directly  missioners  were  sent  on  a  mission  of  investiga- 
in  Eastern  Ronmelia.     When  the  Bulgarians  tion. 

pursued  the  Servian  army  over  the  border  and  On  Nov.  80  the  Porte  issued  an  appeal  to 

captured  Pirot,  Count  KhevenhtQler,  the  Aus-  the  people  and  the  officials  of  Eastern  Roume- 

trian  plenipotentiary,  threatened  military  in-  lia,  calling  upon  them  to  repair  the  errors  into 

tervention,  not  without  a  previous  understand-  which  they  had  been  led  by  interested  persons, 

ing  with  Russia.  and  return  to  their  allegiance  to  their  lawful 

The  conference  was  resolved  into  a  dispute  sovereign.  The  proclamation  assured  them  of 
between  M.  de  Nelidoff,  the  Russian,  and  Sir  the  good- will  of  the  Sultan,  and  promised  a 
William  White,  the  English  ambassador.  The  general  anmesty.  At  the  time  when  the  Turk- 
proposals  of  the  Russian  representative  were  ish  deputies  entered  Roumelia,  a  formidable 
backed  up  by  the  German,  Austrian,  and  Italian  military  demonstration  was  made  on  the  front- 
ambassadors,  while  the  French  ambassador  ier  by  the  massing  of  a  large  force  at  Mustafa 
gave  a  partial  support  to  the  English  views.  Pasha.  The  Roumeliots  were  intensely  excited 
In  the  earlier  sittings,  M.  de  NeUdoff  urged  over  the  action  of  the  Porte,  but  were  warned 
that  the  restoration  of  the  etcUusquo  should  be  by  their  leaders  not  to  provoke  the  threatened 
decreed  by  the  powers  in  agreement,  while  Sir  armed  intervention  by  any  show  of  violence  or 
W.  White  insisted  that  the  initiative  should  be  hostility  to  the  Sultan's  commissioners.  The 
taken  by  Turkey.  The  British  ambassador  two  ddegates,  Lebib  Effendi  and  Gadban  Ef- 
f>roposed  that  an  international  commission  fendi,  were  sent  to  Eastern  Roumelia  to  sound 
sliould  be  sent  to  Philippopolis  to  consult  the  the  population  and  ascertain  what  reception 
wishes  of  the  Roumeliots.  would  be  given  to  an  imperial  commissioner. 

A  protocol  was  drawn  up  on  Nov.  21,  pro-  Contrary  to  the  reports  circulated  by  the  ene- 
viding  that  a  commissioner  of  the  Turkic  mies  of  Bulgarian  union  and  accepted  at  Con- 
Government  should  be  sent  to  Eastern  Roume-  stantinople,  the  revolution  was  found  to  be, 
lia,  accompanied  by  delegates  of  the  powers,  not  the  work  of  a  few  political  adventurers, 
and  8ubse<|uentiy  an  international  commission,  without  earnest  popular  support,  but  a  genuine 
charged  with  finding  out  the  desires  and  griev-  national  movement.  Reports  had  been  spread 
ances  of  the  Roumeliot  people.  The  protocol  telling  of  disaffection  and  insubordination  m 
treated  of  the  appointment  of  a  governor-  the  Roumelian  militia.  The  Russian  consular 
VOL.  XXV.— 48    A 
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agents  intrigaed  in  every  way  to  stir  up  dis-  troops  from  Roumelia.  Great  Britain,  the 
content,  and  to  bring  aboat  the  fall  of  the  power  which,  deserted  by  FraDoe  aod  entirely 
prince.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  Turkish  dele-  isolated,  had  broken  up  the  conference  and 
gates,  it  was  related  that  the  Roumeliot  women  provoked  the  anger  of  the  (Continental  \e&s\]i 
entered  the  Assembly  with  clubs  and  beat  the  that  pretended  to  control  by  mutual  agreemcoi 
deputies,  demanding  that  they  should  give  between  the  three  empires  the  destinies  of  the 
them  back  their  husbands.  The  Turkish  em-  Balkan  lands,  was  now,  as  in  the  Berlin  Cod- 
issaries  reported  that  these  stories  were  false,  ference,  the  master  of  the  situation.  By  go&rd- 
The  Roumeliot  soldiers,  at  the  close  of  the  cam-  ing  the  interests  of  Turkey,  and  standing  ny 
paign  against  the  Servians,  begged  the  prince  not  for  the  independence  of  Bulgaria,  she  regaioi  i 
to  desert  their  canse  and  renounce  the  union,  her  lost  influence  in  Constantinople,  and  wob 
The  Russian  diplomatists  urged  the  Turkish  a  victory  over,  Russia  as  important  and  far- 
Government  to  intervene  and  re-establish  the  reaching  in  its  effects  as  when  she  dictated  tlx- 
former  government  in  Philippopolis,  yet  were  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  The  negotut- 
anxious  to  place  limitations  on  the  military  ac-  tions  between  the  Bulgarian  and  Turkish  Gov. 
tion  of  Turkey.  The  English  defended  the  ernments  resulted  in  an  agreement  more  favor- 
right  of  Turkey  to  act  independently,  and  ex-  able  to  Bulgarian  and  Turkish  interests,  &111I 
eited  their  influence  to  induce  the  Porte  to  more  hostile  to  Russia,  than  anything  propel 
recognize  the  Bulgarian  union.  The  proposal  at  the  conference.  The  Ozar,  in  order  to  rr- 
of  a  personal  nnion  and  the  appointment  of  cover  the  affection  of  the  Bulgarian  people. 
Prince  Alexander  to  the  governorship  of  East-  issued  a  manifesto  praising  their  gallantry. 
em  Roumelia  was  from  England.  The  con-  The  Russian  Grovemment  made  preparati'^ns 
ferenoe  separated  when  Anstria^Hungary  in-  to  give  military  assistance  to  Bol^ma,  in  cod- 
tervened  diplomatically  in  the  war  between  sequence  of  Austria^s  promise  of  aid  to  Benia. 
Bulgaria  and  Servia,  without  having  come  to  Austria  and  Russia  are  supposed  to  ha?e  made 
any  practical  conclusion.  It  was  not  formally  a  secret  agreement  before  the  Servian  war. 
dissolved,  but  adjourned  with  tiie  understand-  whereby  Russia  would  be  permitted  to  occopy 
ing  that  it  would  meet  again  whenever  there  Bulgaria  in  case  the  Servians  carried  the  war 
was  a  prospect  that  the  question  would  be  ad-  into  Bulgarian  territory,  and  Anstria  to  send 
vanced  by  a  renewal  of  the  deliberations.  The  an  army  corps  into  Servia  if  the  Bnlgariui: 
Turkish  envoys  in  Eastern  Roumelia  were  re-  forces  crossed  the  frontier.  When  Turkey  in- 
oeived  kindly,  but  were  impressed  with  the  tervened  in  the  war,  the  Russian  Cabinet  sent  a 
hopelessness  of  restoring  the  old  order  of  note  to  Said  Pasfia,  the  Turkish  Prime  MiDi!<- 
things.  One  went  as  the  Turkish  representa-  ter,  protesting  against  such  action.  The  m^n- 
tive  at  Sofia  and  the  other  returned  to  Con-  aces  of  Greece  threatened  to  prolong  the  chm^ 
stantinople.  The  success  of  the  Bulgarian  arms  and  prevent  a  settlement  on  the  terms  ad\<>- 
wrought  a  change  in  the  diplomatic  situation,  cated  by  Great  Britain,  which  were  that  S<^r- 
The  reasons  on  which  Russia  based  her  oppo-  via  should  simply  accept  the  Bulgarian  onion. 
sition  to  the  union  were  dispelled  by  the  ear-  Greece  received  no  enconragement,  thou.^li 
neatness  and  valor  displayed  by  the  Bulgarians  France  gave  a  platonio  support  to  her  preti-n- 
and  Ronmeliots.  The  Russian  Government  sions  to  the  whole  of  the  territory  awarded  to 
was  no  longer  able  to  hold  out  against  the  cnr-  her  by  the  Berlin  Treaty.  FiniBdly,  Great  Brit- 
rent  of  popular  sympathy  for  the  Bulgarians  in  ain  threatened  to  intervene  if  Greece  attarkd 
Russia.  The  change  in  Russian  sentiment  was  Turkey,  and  a  British  squadron  was  sent  t» 
reflected  in  the  other  Continental  cabinets  hold  guard  over  tiie  Greek  fleet  in  the  Pi- 
that  followed  the  lead  of  Russia  in  the  Bnlga-  nous. 

rian  question.  The  plans  of  the  Turkish  Gov-  The  agreement  finally  reached  between  tbc 
ernment  were  altered  accordingly.  Instead  of  Bulgarian  Government  and  the  Porte  confirm^ 
sending  Djevdet  Pasha  as  the  representative  of  the  appointment  of  Prince  Alexander  as  ptrr- 
the  sovereign  authority  of  the  Sultan  in  East-  manent  Governor-Gkneral  of  Eastern  Uo^- 
em  Roumelia,  the  Porte  dispatched  Madjid  melia,  and  establishes  a  military  alliance  W- 
Pasha  as  an  intermediary  to  negotiate  an  ar-  tween  Turkey  and  Bulgaria.  Prince  Alexandtr 
rangement  with  Prince  Alexander.  The  Prince  will  hold  theofllceof  governor  on  the  ba.«t« 
of  Bulgaria,  not  perceiving  the  difference  at  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  so  long  as  he  prewrvo 
flrst,  refused  to  receive  the  Turkish  envoy,  but  a  correct  and  faithful  attitude  towara  hls^^^- 
when  the  character  of  his  office  and  the  pur-  ereign,  and  devotes  his  efforts  to  the  mjuot^ 
pose  of  his  mission  were  understood,  Alexander  nance  of  order  and  security  in  the  province,  hih' 
readily  entered  into  the  negotiations.  The  to  the  well-being  of  the  Roumeliot  people.  In 
prince  was  offered  the  governor  -  generalship  case  of  a  foreign  invasion  of  Bulgaria  or  £a.^t- 
under  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  Berlin  em  Roumelia,  Ottoman  troops  vml  be  sent  i*> 
Treaty,  aod  upon  his  accepting  it  he  was  regu-  operate  with  the  Roumelian  or  Bnlgarian  tnH>{>« 
larly  nominated  by  the  Sultan.  He  was  con-  for  the  defense  of  those  territories  under  tin 
sidered  to  have  purged  himself  of  contuma-  command  of  the  prince.  If  other  provinces  c*:' 
oy^  and  placed  himself  in  a  correct  attitude  by  European  Turkey  are  attacked,  the  prince  wi/i 
his  declarations  of  submission  and  allegiance  send  troops  to  act  under  the  orders  of  the  Ot- 
to the  Sultan,  and  by  the  recall  of  Bnlgarian  toman    generals.    The   Rnaaian  GovernrotDi 
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objected  to  the  military  convention  in  the  was  sent  by  the  Salisbury  Cabinet  to  negotiate 

strongest  manner,  bnt  approved  the  other  ar-  with  the  Porte  a  settlement  of  the  points  of 

tides  of  the  treaty.    The  Porte  maintained  its  difference  with  respect  to  Egypt,  finally  ar- 

right  to  conclude  a  military  treaty  with  a  vas-  ranged  an  understanding  on  tne  basis  of  a 

sal  of  the  Sultan,  and  denied  that  the  firman  clear   recognition   of   the    Sultanas   suzerain 

appointing  Prince  Alexander  Governor  of  East-  rights.    The  affairs  of  Egypt  are  intrusted  to 

ern  Roumelia  was  an  infringement  of  the  Treaty  the  joint  supervision  of  an  English  and  a  Turk- 

of  Berlin,  since  the  appointment  to  be  effective  ish  commissioner.    The  finances,  the  judicial 

must  be  ratified  by  the  powers.    The  Mussul-  system,  and  the  army  are  to  be  reorganized 

man  villages  in  Eastern  Roumelia  are  to  be  ad-  under  their  direction,  and  when  that  is  accom- 

ministered  under  the  control  and  supervision  plished  the  British  troops  will  evacuate  Egypt, 

of  a  commissioner  of  the  Turkish  Grovemment,  The  southern  frontier  of  Egypt  is  to  be  f orti- 

wbose  appointment  will  be  subject  to  the  ap-  fied.    Sir  Drummond  Wolff  went  to  Egypt  as 

proval  of  Prince  Alexander.  the  English  special  commissioner,  and  Mukhtar 

The  AgrwMt  with  EDgflaid  on  the  Egyiitlai  Pasha  was  appointed  special  commissioner  of 

lir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff,  who  the  Porte. 


U 

Umi'lVD  BEltukEIIi    The  statistical  returns  to  expunge  the  whole  question  from  the  con- 

of  this  Church,  as  reported  to  the  General  Con-  stitution.*^    The  subject  was  disposed  of  by 

fere  nee  in  May,  give  the  following  numbers:  appointing  a  commission  to  prepare  a  revision 

Of  bishops,  6;  of  traveling  preachers,  1,347;  of  the  constitution  and  submit  the  same  to  a 

of  local  preachers,  920 ;  of  members,  168,573 ;  vote  of  the  Church ;  while  the  rule  against  se- 

of  Sunday  schools,  3,228,  having  a  total  mem-  cret  societies  was  modified  so  as  to  read : 

bership  of  196,022  persons.     The  2,464  houses  a  secret  oombination,  in  the  sense  of  the  comrtitQ- 

of  worship  and  486  parsonages  are  valued  at  tion,  is  a  secret  league  or  ooofederaUon  of  penons 

$3,608,261.  The  amount  collected  for  all  church  holding  principles  and  laws  at  variance  with  the 

purposes  in  1884  was  $842,470.  The  educa-  y!^«?  °^  ^^' "  evidenced  in  individual  hfe,  and  m- 
"  Kv*^  Jr.  .7  v'^*>j»  V-  *  »'«-  fnnffinff  upon  the  natural,  social,  pohtical,  or  religious 
tional  mstitutions  consist  of  one  theological  rights  of  those  outside  its  pale.  Any  member  or  mm- 
seminary,  ten  colleges,  and  ten  seminaries,  ister  of  our  Church,  found  in  oonneotioD  with  such 
academies,  and  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  combinations,  shall  be  dealt  with  as  in  other  cases  of 
which  returned  128  teachers  and  2,088  stn-  diBobe<yence  to  the  order  mddfisdpUne  of  the  Church, 
dents,  with  an  aggregate  of  $342,448  of  endow-  as  found  m  the  pages  of  the  Disciphne. 
ment  fnnds,  and  buildings  and  grounds  valued  UNITED  8TATV&  Ifee  Hew  AtelilrtnllM. — 
at  $372,470.  The  agent  of  the  Publishing  House  Before  going  to  Washington  to  enter  upon  the 
at  Dayton,  Ohio,  reported  that  the  cash  receipts  duties  of  the  office  of  President,  Mr.  Cleveland 
of  the  establishment  during  the  past  four  years  had  consultations  at  Albany  with  severid  promi- 
had  exceeded  $500,000,  while  the  net  profits  of  nent  leaders  of  his  party,  indading  Yice-Presi- 
tbe  boaness  had  been  $61,011.  dent- elect  Hendricks,  Speaker  Carlisle,  ex- 
The  Nineteenth  GreneraJ  Conference  of  the  Speaker  Sandal],  and  Senators  Gorman,  of 
United  Brethren  Church  met  in  Fostoria,  Ohio,  Maryland ;  Garland,  of  Arkansas;  and  Lamar,  of 
May  14.  Forty-seven  conferences  were  repre-  Mississippi.  He  also  visited  Mr.  8.  J.  Tilden, 
seated  by  121  del^ates.  The  five  bishops  pre-  at  Greystone-on-the-Hudson.  In  reply  to  a  let- 
sided  by  turns.  The  most  important  subject  ter  signed  by  several  members  of  Congress,  on 
of  discassion  was  that  relating  to  membership  the  subject  of  silver  coinage,  he  sent  the  fol- 
in  secret  societies^  which  is  forbidden  by  the  lowing,  which  was  published  on  Feb.  27 : 
constitution  of  the  Church.  Eflforts  have  been  ^,;^,^^.^.^.  Warner  and  others,  members  ^  the 
making  for  sixteen  years  to  have  the  rule  modi-  FoHy-eigUh  (hngrets. 

tied,  without  success,  in  securing  the  passage  of  OinrrLiEMEN :  The  letter  which  I  have  had  the  honor 

the  proposition  through  the  stages  required  to  to  receive  fh>m  you  invitee,  and  indeed  oblifireflj  me 

enact  a  constitutional  amendment.     A  party  in  to  nve  expression  to  some  grave  public  neceseities. 

the  Church  contended  that  these  steps  were  although  in  advM<»  of  the  moment  when  they  woul^ 

not  required,  because  the  constitution  itself  t^me^he  objects  of  my  offi^^^ 

was  only  a  creature  of  a  single  General  Con-  your  sofioitude  that  my  judgment  8hall  have  been 

ference,  which  had  never  been  directly  voted  careftilly  and  deliberately  rormed  is  entirelv  just,  and 

upon  by  the  people,  and  had  therefore  no  more  1  accept  the  suggestion  m  the  same  friendly  spirit  in 

force  than  an  ordinary  statute  repealable  at  which  it  has  been  made.    It  is  aUo  folly  jmtafi^^ 

;,,      •*■-»»*  «t»  v.%*«i€M  J    ow«i.i*w  i«K^«iBM  ^  »  ^^^  nature  of  the  finandal  cnsw  which,  under  the  op- 

wiU.      The  bishops  m  their  address  recom-  eration  oftheactof  Con^rressof  Feb.  28, 1878,isnow 

mended  that  the  General  Conference  deter-  close  at  hand.    By  a  compliance  with  the  reqnire- 

mine  whether  the  disposition  of  the  matter  mentsofthatlawall  the  vaults  of  the  Federal  Treas- 

is  not  still  within  its  hands,  and  if  it  find  that  uir  have  been  and  are  heaped  ftill  of  silver  ooiiui, 

*^  I..V  4.V-.  ^«-«  4.1.-I.  \4>  4(  ♦»«««*•««  «.v.«  «,k^iy>  o«iv_  which  are  now  worth  less  than  85  per  cent,  of  the  gold 

to  be  the  case,  that  it  "  transfer  the  whole  sub-  ^^j,^  prescribed  as  "  the  unit  of  vVlue '» in  section  14 

ject  from  the  realm  of  constitutional  law  to  the  of  the  act  of  Feb.  12, 1878,  and  which,  with  the  silver 

field  of  legislative  enactment,  which  would  be  oertifioates  representing  such  coin,  are  receivable  for 
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•11  public  dusB.    Being  thus  reoeivable,  wbile  also  tbe  iacreaMiig  dispUoemeDt  of  gold  bj  die  iDcreui 

constantly  inareasicg  in  quandty  at  the  rsto  of  $28,-  minage  of  silver:  toprevcDt  tbe  diansc  of  gold  iu  t 

000,000  B,  fear,  it  haa  followed,  of  neceasit;,  that  the  auBtJim-houBeE  ol  the  United  States  in  tbe  dailj  1'u 

flow  of  ffold  iDtj)  the  Treaaur;  has  been  eteadily  di-  ness  oftbe  |>ei)pie;  to  prevent  the  DlUinaI«  eipuU; 

mimjibed.      Silver  and  silver  t:ertiflcatea  have  dia-  of  gold  hj  ailver. 

placed  and  are  nov  displacing  ^Id,  Mid  the  eum  of  Such  a  finsQcial  orisia  aa  theee  e^eDtawooId  eerliL 

gold  ia  Che  Federal  Treasury'  dow  available  for  th«     1;  ^reaipltace,  were  it  now  Co  follow  upo '  ' 


pftTment  of  the  gold  obligations  of  the  United  Statea,  period  of  oommerdal  depression,  would  involve 
■nd  for  the  redemption  of  the  United  States  notes  people  of  every  city  and  every  Stale  in  tbe  Uni.-< 
caUed  "  greenbacks,"  if  not  already  encrooched  upon,     a  prolonged  and  (naastrous  trouble.    Tbe  n 


business  enterprise  and  prosperit 
J — .1..  jjj^,^  „' 1- 


1  the  actual  volui 
would  speedily  take  plane.  Sad'ksi  I'-i 
all,  ID  ever?  vorksoop,  null,  fact-rr. 
store,  and  on  evel7  lulroad  and  fan:^. 
the  wages  of  labor,  already  dcprtr*.  d. 
would  BuSbr  still  furthor  depression  y-y 
aecaUug  down  of  tbe  purebasirig  pon^r 
of  every  so-oalled  dollar  paid  into  tf:c: 
hand  of  toiL  From  theee  impendJTi^ 
calamities  it  is  surely  a  moat  patriiTif 
and  grateful  duty  of  Che  repreecn[aiivi.-r 
of  tlie  people  to  deliver  liero. 
I  am,  gentlemen,  with  «ncere  irspcor. 

Obovib  Clivu.axi>. 
Albaxi,  Fib.  9*,  188S. 

Ur.  Cleveluid  left  Albanj  on  tlit- 
eTening  of  Harch  S,  and  arrived  11 
Washington  the  following  momiii:: 
Tbe  inauguration  on  tbe  4tb  nae  at- 
tended by  more  than  the  nsnal  inUi- 
iBTf  &nd  oivio  diapla;.  Befoi-e  tak- 
ing the  oath  of  office,  wbicb  w&s  ad- 
mini»tered  by  Chief-Jnfltice  Waitt* 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  PreM- 
dent-elect  delivered  his  inaugur.il 
addretts  from  a  stand  erected  at  tin' 
east  front  of  the  Capitol.  (See  pagv 
268  of  this  Tolome.) 

On  the  following  day  the  nami^ 
of  the  tnembera  of  the  Cabinet  were 
submitted  to  the  Senata  in  speiial 
session,  but  immediate  con6nnatiL'L 
was  prevented  bj  an  objection  from 
Senator  Riddleberger,  of  Vir^ania. 
The  appointments  were  as  follow  : 
i   perilously  near  such  encronchmeut.    These  are    Socretarj  of  State,  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  of  Dda- 


wn  of  1 


'^Socreh^    ning,ofNewTork;  Secretaryof War, ■Will 

plaioly     0.  Endicott,  of  Massaohnsetta ;  Socrotary  ot  .i.. 

present     Navy,  William  0.  Whitney,  of  New  York ;  Stv- 


Secrotary  of  tbe  Treasury  to  the  Speaker  of  the  piCT-    retary  of  the  Interior,  L.  Q.  0.  Laraar,  of  Mi.-^ 

d  throiieh  wll 


te  New  York  Cloaring-Hou 


ger  would  at 

^ --.,..- , .ithmeand-..-.  ^ ,  .._  ,_ 

the  great  mnjority  of  our  fellow-ciliions  in  deeming  it  for  a  tJme  in  a  mereanlile  honae  in  New  York. 

most  desirable  at  the  present  juncture  (o  inainlain  and  Che  death  of  his  elder  brother,  m  IMS,  he  retunieii  t> 

continue  in  use  the  mans  of  our  gold  eoin,  as  well  iis  Delaware,  studied  Uw,  and  waa  admitted  to  the  \>a 

the  mass  of  silver  already  coined.    This  in  possible  by  in  1E51.    He  wa.1  United  States  DieCrict  Attomey  in 

a  present  su/ipcnsion  of  the  purchase  and  coinage  of  185S,  but  the  following  year  resigned  to  no  to  Phila- 

aiWflr.     I  am  not  aware  that  bj  any  other  m-"— '  ■•  -'■■'■■1-i-   -»• —  >■ ' '  «':"' —  et,:^-. 

is  possible.    It  is  of  momentous  importance  to 
the  two  materials  fkim  parting  oompany  ;  tr 
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l»afl8B0uidlE 
Ckovhik  SHIELD    Endioi 


in  Dover.  Be  wu  Brat  elected  to  tbe  Uoited  Stales 
Hcnata  in  1BS9,  and  waa  Btill  a  Senator  when  aelocted 
L4  the  leadiof;  member  of  Mr.  Cleiehnd'e  Cabioet. 
He  wia  a  member  of  tbe  Electoral  Commlmion  of 
157«-'7r,  aod  both  in  1880  and  188*  wu  regarded  ae 
i  poffiible  candidate  for  tbe  preaidenoy. 

DiKiK!.  MiifSDio  waa  bom  in  A(b«ny,  H.  Y.,  in 
AQgu9t,1BSl,  and  began  life  at  an  early  a^e  as  a  priot- 
er'»  apprentice.  He  advanced  from  that  position 
in  tbe  otfloe  of  the  Albany  "AUaa"  (aubeequently 
mcrzed  in  tbo  "  Argua").  until  he  became  theedilor- 
in-chief  of  the  "  Amis"  in  1873,  oocnpying  Buooee- 
~ivelj  tbe  placei  of  Toreman  of  the  cotnposin^room, 
irmmwer  of  tbe  mechsnioal  department,  reporter  of 
Ic^rLslatiTe  proceediun,  and  associate  editor.  He  aleo 
bi-anie  a  oonsidBrable  owner  in  the  paper,  and  his 
poeitioD  brought  him  Into  relationB  with  the  prooii- 
Di^nt  politicians  of  his  party  in  Nev  Yort.  He  was 
liir  some  years  a  director  in  several  oorporations,  and 
in  ISS-ibecame  President  of  the  National  Commercial 
Blink  at  Albany.  lie  took  an  active  part  in  the  poli- 
tico of  his  State,  bein);  for  several  years  churman  of 
die  Democratic  State  Committee,  and  was  credited 
wilJi  controlling  the  State  dclsgstiona  in  the  National 
CoTivenlJDDS  of  18P"  — '  "'°' 

va.1  ffradoated  at  Harvard  College  ii 
1147,  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
I'ractioed  his  profeasion  for  some  years 
in  Salom,  and  served  as  a  member  of  the 
I'iimmon  Council  of  that  dty.  From 
l-^''>a  to  1863  he  was  City  Solidtor,  and 
al  »o  president  of  a  bant.  Ho  was  ap- 
pointed Jadge  of  the  Supreme  Coart  of 
Maasachitsetle  in  18T8,  and  served  nine 
yi-srfi,  after  wliicb  he  reeumed  bia  law 

Practice,  livinr  in  the  suburbs  of  Boston. 
rcviouB  to  1840  be  was  connected  witb 
.In  1384  he  was  Demo- 
e  for  Governor  of  Massa- 

W11.LIUI  C,  Wbitskt  was  born  in 
("'onway,  Haas.,  is  1S39,  and  wu  a  sou 
••{  UcD,  James  S.  Whitney,  a  prominent 
^iussachusetM  Democrat.  He  was  gradu- 
ut...i  at  Yale  College  in  1S63  and,  after 
-tiidrina  at  Harvard  Law  gohool,  eti- 
UTfJ  the  office  of  Judirc  Abraham  R. 
LawrenoeinNewYork.  Hebecamocon- 
n<-cted  aa  coonsel  with  several  inauranoo 
companiee  and  other  oorporations.  He 
wa.4  defeated  aa  a  candidate  fnrDiatrici 
Att.^>mey  of  New  York  in  1872,  but  in 
■   ""    "«  appointed  Counsel  to  U.-  "" 


u  bom  in  Chelsea^Vt., 


,  wae  admitted  to , 

gan  practice  in  Madiaon,  He  entered  the  military 
service  aa  a  captain  of  volunteers  in  1B62,  and  bad  ad 
vanood  to  the  rank  of  colonel  when,  in  Aucuat,  1863, 
jtymed  tothe  practice  of  his  profes- 


Tenn., 


nriB  H.  Gablabd  was  bom  Id  Covinpton, 
in  June,  1S32,  but  faia  parents  removed  tfaa 
_ar  to  Arkansas.  After  oompleting  his  educa- 
tion, he  entered  upon  t^e  praotjce  of  law  a  Waahing- 
lon.  Ark.,  but  autaequentlj  removed  to  little  Bool, 
He  was  a  Whig  in  politics,  and  in  1S30  waa  a  oaniU- 
dat«  for  elector  on  the  Bell-Everett  ticket.  After  his 
State  went  into  the  secesaion  movement,  he  waa 
oboeen  to  the  Prariaional  ConEiBss  at  Hontgomery, 
whioh  teamed  (he  Confederate  Constitution,  and 
served  afterward  In  the  Congress  of  the  Confeder- 
acy.    After  the  war  he  resumed  the  praettce  of  law 


,..,, 


o  office  which  he  held  until 

Luoina  Qnnrroa  CuBnua  Lamab  was 
om  in  Putnam  County,  Oa.,  in  Sep- 
;inber,  1835.  was  graduated  fYoin  Emorf 
nilciire  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  ad- 
lin^.l  to  the  bar  in  !S4T.  Two  yeara 
tt^r  be  became  Professor  of  Mathemat- 
^  in  the  University  of  Miasiiwippi,  bnt 
icr  holding  tbs  chair  one  year  reluTned 
•  Georgia  and  opened  a  law  offloe  at 
ovin^n.    He  was  elected  to  the  Legir 


>  Mil 


elected  tc 

1S6S,  hut  a  year  Uter  returned 

iBaippi  and  settled  on  a  planta- 

.,.'5.—  ,1.......      I. ,gi  in 


■  Thirty-fifth  and 
i^rreseeH,  but  nHngned  in  1860  and  took  part  in  the  Be- 
i.i:!-!.ion  ConventJOQ  of  bis  State,  He  served  in  the 
Coofcderate  army  a>  a  colonel,  and  waa  sent  on  a 
niLssioQ  to  EuBsia  in  1868  by  Jefferson  Davia,  After 
the  wur  he  waa  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and 
Siicial  Science  in  the  Doiveniity  of  Miasia^ippi,  and 
was  elected  to  the  Forty-third  Congresa.  lie  Brat  en- 
tered the  UniUid  StatM  Senate  in  1S7T,  and  was  re- 
elected in  1B82. 


t  Little  Rock,  and  was  chosen  to  the  United  Statea 
lenate  in  1S67.  but  waa  not  permitted  to  take  hii 
eat.     He  was  elected  Governor  of  Arkansas  in  1BT«, 

nd  at  the   end  of  his  two-years'    r — ■    ■'" 

hoflcn  to  the  United  States  8eniit«. 


was  aoain 


portant  diplomatjc  and  consnlBr  appointmeDta 
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under  the  new  Administration  were  the  fol-  position  of  a  foreign  envoy  wedded  to  a  Jew- 
lowing:  Minister  to  Great  Britain,  Edward  J.  ess  by  civil  marriage  would  be  untenable  and 
Phelps,  of  Vermont ;  Minister  to  Germany,  even  impossible  in  Vienna.*^  In  the  snbsequeDt 
George  H.  Pendleton,  of  Ohio ;  Minister  to  correspondence  it  was  apparent  that  the  i^et 
France,  Robert  M.  McLane,  of  Maryland ;  Min-  that  Mr.  Eeiley  had  been  objected  to  bj  the 
ister  to  Mexico,  Henry  R.  Jackson,  of  Georgia ;  Italian  Government  was  one  reason  why  be 
Minister  to  Turkey,  Samuel  S.  Cox,  of  New  was  not  acceptable  to  that  of  Austria.  To 
York ;  Minister  to  Brazil,  Thomas  J.  Jarvis,  of  Minister  John  M.  Francis,  Count  Ealnoky  ei- 
North  Carolina;  Minister  to  Che  Argentine  Re-  pressed  his  regret  that  the  first  intimatioo  uf 
public,  Bayliss  W.  Hanna,  of  Indiana ;  Minister  objection  had  not  been  safficient,  without  mak- 
to  the  Netherlands,  Isaac  Bell,  Jr.,  of  Rhode  ing  the  reasons  a  matter  for  discussion  betore 
Island ;  Minister  to  Sweden  and  Norway,  Ru-  the  world.  As  the  United  States  Governnhot 
fns  Magee,  of  Indiana;  Minister  to  the  Ha-  refused  to  withdraw  Mr.  Keiley's  appointut at 
waiian  Islands,  George  W.  Merrill,  of  Nevada;  or  ask  him  to  resign  it,  the  Austrian  Govi-m- 
Minister  Resident  and  Consul-GeneraltoPortu-  ment  declined  to  receive  him.  He  returned  t<> 
gal,  Edward  P.  C.  Lewis,  of  New  Jersey ;  Min-  the  United  States  after  some  weeks  speut  in 
ister  Resident  and  Consnl-General  to  Denmark,  Paris,  and  gave  up  his  commission,  and  the  [>L»t 
Prof.  Rasmus  B.  Anderson,  of  Wisconsin ;  Min-  at  Vienna  remains  vacant, 
ister  to  Chili,  William  R.  Roberts,  of  New  Clvtl  IppditMith  —  Among  the  important 
York ;  Minister  to  Pern,  Charles  W.  Buck,  of  civil  appointments  made  soon  after  the  new 
Kentucky;  Minister  Resident  and  Consul-Gen-  Administration  came  in  were  the  followinc: 
eral  to  Hayti,  John  E.  W.  Thompson,  of  New  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Charli- 
York;  Minister  Resident  and  Consul-General  S.  Fairchild,  of  New  York;  Commissioner  ot 
to  Switzerland,  Boyd  Winchester,  of  Ken-  Pensions,  Gen.  John  C.  Black,  of  Ulinoi^; 
tucky ;  Minister  to  Italy,  John  B.  Stallo,  of  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  Joseph  S. 
Ohio;  Minister  to  Japan,  Richard  B.  Hubbard,  Miller,  of  West  Virginia;  Commissioner  of 
of  Texas ;  Consul-General  at  London,  ex-Gov-  Patents,  Martin  V.  Montgomery,  of  Micbi^rsn : 
ernor  Thomas  M.  Waller,  of  Connecticut;  Con-  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  Malcoln. 
sul- General  at  Berlin,  Frederick  Raine,  of  Hay,  of  Pennsylvania;  First  Comptroller  ot 
Maryland ;  Consul-General  at  Vienna,  Edmund  the  Treasury,  Milton  J.  Durham,  of  Kentucky. 
Jussen,  of  Illinois;  Consul-General  at  Rome,  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land-Of!i(e; 
William  L.  Alden,  of  New  York;  Consul-Gen-  William  A.  J.  Sparks,  of  Illinois;  Assi-^tan: 
eral  at  St.  Petersburg,  Pierce  B.  M.  Yoang,  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Henry  L.  Muldri»w, 
Georgia ;  Consul  at  Liverpool,  Charles  T.  Kus-  of  Mississippi ;  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  Alex- 
sell,  of  Connecticut.  ander  McCue,  of  New  York ;  Commissi f»Dt^r 
Among  the  diplomatic  appointments  first  of  Railroads,  Joseph  £.  Johnston,  of  Virginia; 
made  were  those  of  Alexander  R.  Lawton,  of  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Norman  J.  Cole- 
Georgia,  to  be  Minister  to  Russia,  and  An-  man,  of  Missouri ;  Second  Assistant  Postmuv 
thony  M.  Keiley,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Minister  ter-General,  A.  Leo  Enott,  of  Maryland.  Later 
to  Italy.  Objection  was  raised  to  the  eligibility  in  the  year,  First  Assistant  Postmaster  Hay 
ot  Mr.  Lawton,  on  the  ground  that  his  political  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  was  suc- 
disabilities  for  participation  in  the  rebellion  had  ceeded  by  William  £.  Smith,  of  New  York. 
not  been  removed.  Notwithstanding  the  offi-  Considerable  interest  was  attached  to  the  ap- 
cial  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  that  the  pointment  of  Postmaster  at  New  York  on  the 
executive  pardon  granted  prior  to  the  adoption  expiration  of  the  term  of  Henry  G.  Pear^oD. 
of  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitu-  His  reappointment  was  very  generally  demand- 
tion  had  operated  to  remove  these  disabilities,  ed,  and  was  opposed  only  on  party  grooodN 
Mr.  Lawton  declined  the  appointment,  and  After  some  delay  and  discussion,  Mr.  PearsoL 
George  V.  N.  Lothrop,  of  Michigan,  waa  ap-  was  reappointed  on  the  81st  of  March,  ami 
pointed  to  the  Russian  mission.  The  appoint-  was  connrmed  on  April  2,  the  last  day  of  xht 
ment  of  Mr.  Keiley  was  objected  to  by  the  special  session  of  the  Senate.  During  the  re- 
Italian  Government  on  account  of  his  denun-  cess  of  Congress  several  important  appoint- 
ciations  of  that  Government  in  1871  for  the  ments  were  made. 

occupation  of  Rome  and  the  exclusion  of  the        During  the  summer  the  terms  of  the  Col 

Pope  from  the  exercise  of  civil  power.    In  lector  of  Customs,  and  Naval  Officer,  and  Snr- 

view  of  the  threatened  embarrassment,   Mr.  veyor  of  the  Port  of  New  York  expired,  act) 

Keiley  resigned  his  commission  without  leav-  theAppraiserwassuspended,  the  Aasistant  Af^ 

ing  the  United  States,  and  Judge  Stallo  was  praiser,  Lewis  McMuUen,  being  promoted  to  tht 

appointed.    Subsequently  the  mission  to  Aus-  place.    Silas  W.Burt^  whom  President  ArtLor 

tria  was  offered  to  Mr.  Keiley  and  accepted ;  had  failed  to  reappoint  to  the  same  office,  aiui 

but  after  his  departure  for  Europe  an  intima-  who  was  afterward  appointed  Chief  ExamiDor 

tion  was  received  that  the  appointment  would  xmder  the  Civil-Service  Commisaioo  of  Ne^ 

not  be  acceptable  to  the  Austrian  Government.  York  by  Gov.  Cleveland,  was  made  Kaval 

The  first  communication  from  Count  Kalnoky  Officer ;    Edward  L.  Hedden  was  iq>pointeAl 

to  Baron  Schaeffer,  the  Austrian  Minister  at  Collector,  and  Hans  8.  Beattie,  Sorveyor,  on 

Washington,  contained  this  statement :   ''  The  the  27th  of  June.    The  two  last  named  veiv 
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fonneoted  with  the  politioa]  faction  in  New 
York  oitT  known  oa  the  Cotrnty  Deraocraoj, 
HDil  a  few  dajB  later  Che  cluma  of  the  Tarn- 
inanj  oi^nimtion  were  recognized  in  the  ap- 
piiiutment  of  William  Dorsheimer  as  District 
Aiiume;  and  Martin  T.  HoMahon  aa  Marshal 
for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York.   When 
Id  August  the  Civil-Bervice  Com  mission  called 
ii|>on  Surveyor  Beattie  to  nome  two  or  three 
(>i'r9J)n9  from  his  office  ttom  whom 
a  inember  of  the  Examining  Board 
mi^lit  be  selected,  be  named  only 
his  private   secretary,  and    urged 
Ills  appointment,  intimating   that 
he  would  name  no  other    nnless 
riM^ne  were  given  why  hia  choice 
H'jiH  not  B  proper  one.     No  reasons 
were  voaohsared,  and  hia  choice  was 
Doi  accepted.   Considerable  interest 
usK  excited  in  September,  when 
Culloctor  Heddeo  removed  OapL 
lieorge  B.  Bacon,  chief  weigher  for 
lilt' Brooklyn  diatriot,  and  appointed 
(■forge  H.  Steriing,  alocol  politician, 
to  his  place.    A  few  days  later  Mr. 
Sterliag  was  suRpended  by  order  of 
Ide  Secretary  of  the  Treasnry,  and 
'lirections  were  snbseqiiently  given 
tliat   the   place   be   filled  on  com- 
petitive  examination.     Mr.  Sterling 
|i:v-<$ed  the  examination,  bnt  was 
riitvd  low  on  the  list  of  eligibles. 
By  order  of  the  President,  the  en- 
tire eligible  list  was  certified  to  the 
( 'i>llector  for  appointment,  bat  John 
W.  O'Brien,  first  on  the  Rat,  and  a 
vuteran  soldier,  was  selected  for  the 
l>liice.     Near  the  close  of  the  year 
ihe  term  of  Thomas  C.  Acton,  As- 
sistant Treasurer  at  New  York,  ez- 
I'irt-d.  and  after  several  persons  to 
vhom  it  was  ofiTered  had  declined 
till'  otBce,  Mr.  Jordan,  the  Treasnrer 
at  Washington,  took  charge  of  it 
Mr.  Acton  went  oat  nnder  protest 
I'N  the  3d  of  January,  1886,  claiming 
tliat  he  was  not  discharged  from  his 
lionds  nntil  hia  sacoeisor  was  appointed.     A 
ft-w  weeks  later,  Charles  J.  Oanda  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  place,  and  qualified   for  its 

<Nth — Criticism  of  the  ap- 
!a  of  the  President  and  heads  of  de- 
pjirtments  emanated  from  two  sources — from 
UeFDOorata  who  desired  that  more  changes 
xliDuld  be  made,  and  that  party  service  should 
rt-oeive  more  consideration;  and  from  those 
wlin  insisted  that  in  those  grades  of  the  service 
wliicb  hadnoconnection  with  the  public  policy 
of  the  Administration,  and  in  ofSoes  in  which 
tliero  was  no  confidential  relation  with  the  ap- 
{lointing  officer,  no  changes  sbonid  be  mode 
nitliont  oaase  before  the  expiration  of  terms, 
and  that  qualifications  and  fitness  should  be 
chiefly regardedinmakingapp<Hntments.  Oom- 
[ilaint  was  oaosed  by  the  appointment  of  Gn- 


gene  Hi^ns,  of  Maryland,  as  appointment 
clerk  in  the  Treasury  Department,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Senator  Gorman,  it  being  alleged 
that  as  a  political  manager  his  methods  had 
been  disreputable,  and  tbat  his  standing  in  his 
own  State  was  not  good.  He  was  retained  in 
the  service  notwithstanding  tlie  oomplaints. 
The  charges  against  Biggins  were  made  by  the 
Maryland    Civil-Service    Keform   Association. 


Aqnila  Jones,  the  newly  appointed  postmaster 
at  Indianapolis,  was  charged  with  disregard- 
ing the  oivil-service  rules  in  making  chauires 
in  the  office,  bnt  an  investigation  by  the  Civil- 
Service  Commisuon  did  not  sustain  the  charge. 
The  removal  of  &en.  Henry  S.  Huidekoper, 
postmaster  at  Philadelphia,  called  forth  an  io- 
effectool  protest  from  Orand  Army  Post  No.  1 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  appointment  of  ex- 
ftoT.  Noyes,  of  Ohio,  as  Government  Director 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Gov.  Boadley,  called  oat  a  Dem- 
ocratic protest  which  cansed  ite  withdrawal. 
An  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  the  Coast 
and  Oeodetic  Sarvey  revealed  (it  was  alleged) 
abases  and  inefficiency,  and  Prof.  Hilgard,  the 
Superintendent,  and  several  subordinate  offi- 
cers, were  suspended. 
Early  in  November  changes  were  made  in 
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the  Civil  -  Semcfl  ComralsBJOD.  Altred  P. 
Edf^rtoD,  of  Indiana,  was  appointed  in  platM 
of  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  and  William  L.  Tr«a- 
holm,  of  Soath  Carolina,  in  place  of  John  M. 
Gregor;.  Hr.  Eaton  was  then  reappointed 
to  ancoeed  Mr.  Leroy  B,  Thoman. 

Tke  NaT;  ad  New  \ttnii, — Soon  after  the  ac- 
cession of  Secretary  Whitney  to  office,  he  was 
notified  of  the  coinpletion  of  the  diapatoh-boat 
"  Dolphin,"  conatruoted  under  contract  by 
John  Koach,  at  Ohester,  Pa.,  acceptance  of 
which  was  reoommeoded  by  the  Naval  Ad- 
visory Board.  It  was  provided  in  the  contract 
that  the  vessel  sbonld  be  accepted  if  it  were 
shown  to  the  aatiafaction  of  the  Advisory 
Board  and  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that 
the  failure  to  fnlflU  certain  requirements  of  the 
contract  was  not  due  to  detective  workman- 
ship or  materials.  The  Secretary  was  not  sat- 
isfied with  the  report  of  the  Advisory  Board, 


and  suggested  a  new  trial  of  the  vessel.  He 
appointMl  a  Board  of  Eiaminers,  consisting  of 
Commodore  George  E,  Belknap.  Commander 
E.  D.  Evana,  and  Constrocting-Engineer  Her- 
man Winter,  of  the  Navy,  to  take  charge  of 
the  test.  They  reported,  on  June  13,  that  four 
trial-trips  had  been  made,  and  that  the  vessel 
did  not  come  up  to  the  reqairements  in  req>ect 


to  power  and  speed,  nor,  so  far  as  oonJd  b« 
judged,  in  respect  to  structural  strength.  Tbert:- 
upon  the  Secretary  referred  to  the  Attomev- 
General  the  question  whether  the  Govemnu-nt 
waa  bound  by  the  law  and  the  terms  of  the 
contract  to  accept  the  vessel.  He  detlarfd 
that  the  report  of  the  Examining  Board  shovtil 
that  the  Government  had  not  obtwned  «Lai 
it  had  stipulated  for,  either  in  respect  to 
strength,  speed,  or  workmanship,  and  he  waDt- 
ed  to  know  whether  it  had  on  its  hands  merrl  v 
a  bad  barftain  h;  which  it  was  boand,  or  s 
broken  contract  entitling  it  to  something  bet- 
ter. On  Joly  IS  Attorney-General  Garlun^l 
submitted  an  opinion  in  whicb  be  diacnsn->l 
the  matter  at  length,  with  reference  to  tbo 
provisions  of  the  law,  the  requirements  of  tlie 
contract,  and  the  powers  of  the  Advi.wry 
Board  that  bad  supervised  and  approved  iho 
work.  His  conclnsion  was,  that  neither  tL» 
law  nor  the  terms  of  the  contrui-1 
had  been  complied  with,  ftnd  tlisi 
^"^--^^      the    approval   of  the   SnpervL-ori 

I  Board  did  not  bind  the  Govemmenr 
to  accept  the  vessel.  He  went  fur- 
ther, and  declared  that  the  contra.'t 
it«e]f  was  not  valid.  In  coDclnsian 
he  said ; 

It  follawB  then  th(t  do  coDtroot  cti>'t< 
between  Mr.  Boaohand  the  Utiited  l^uiT.-. 
and  that  the  l>>ve  sums  of  looiwy  «t.L<  1l 
have  be«n  paid  Mr.  Boach  bate  psi>-.-' 
Into  his  hands  without  ■□thority  ot  bn . 
and  ue  held  by  him  ai  fa  maoh  aioii'y 
hid  and  received  to  Iheiae  of  the  Lni;..i 
BtateB  uid  may  be  recovered  from  hiiu  ^ 
and  not  only  so,  but  the  money  thu*  |.a.i 
him  by  otflciole  holding  a  fidaciiiT;  nlj 
tioQ  to  Che  Government  hating  fr^no  i£^^' 
the  ahip  "  Dolphin,"  >  court  of  eqi.ii' 
will  follow  it  there  and  for  that  puq.  -' 
entertain  a  proceeding  against  tlie  sLij 
Itaell'. 

As  Mr.  Roach  was  engaged  npon 

the  construction  of  the  three  cmi^T^ 

"Chicogo,"  "Atlanta,"  and  ■-Hi>^ 

ton,"   under    contracts    similar   in 

terms  to  those  for  the  "Dolphin," 

he  was  greatly  embarrassed  by  liiU 

decision,  and  on  the  19tb  of  Jatt 

made  an  assignment  of  bis  prop^ ri> 

to  George  W.  Quintard  and  Gcor^i- 

E.  Weed — the  former  being  one  .f 

his  bondsmen  in  the  contracts  with 

the  Government.     This  raised  Ihi? 

question  what  was  to  be  done  witli 

the  uncompleted  laiiisers.   The  rvrj- 

tracte  provided  that  in  oosa  of  fail- 

nre,  at  any  time  and  for  any  caa.-^, 

to  go  on  with  the  work  and  mak<:- 

sstisfaotory   progress,    the    Secretarr   of    llio 

Navy  might  dedare  the  oontracta  forfeitt-d. 

have  an  appraisal  made  of  the  value  of  the  ma 

terials  furnished  and  of  the  work   done,  an'' 

proceed  to  complete  the  veesels  in  aceordanot' 

with  the  plans  and  terras  of  the  omtratt^. 

using  for  the  purpose  the  yard  and  oppUanrti^ 

of  the  contractor.    The  matter  was  ■iranp.d 
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with  tho  sasigikeeB,  the  oontraota  were  declared  pletion  aad  armament  of  the  doable-tarreted 
to  bo  forfeited,  a  Board  of  Eiaminers  was  ap-  monitors,  and  $4,368,387.41  for  public  works 
pointed,  and  an  inventory  and  appraisal  were  and  improvements  at  navy-jards  and  stationB. 
made.  The  appraiaera  were  instracted  to  aa-  The  qaeation  of  building  ap  the  navy  was  one 
certain  the  v^ue  of  the  nnoompleted  vessels  of  the  most  important  urged  opon  ihe  atten- 
bj  taking  the  contract  price  bb  their  value  tion  of  Congress  at  the  Beseion  beginning  in 
when  completed,  and  dadnctiag  tberetrotn  the    Deoember. 

cost  of  finishing  them  in  aocordanoe  with  the  mUiri  OpcrattNii — The  Arm;  of  the  United 
terms  and  requirements  of  the  con- 
tracts. The  report  of  the  Board  of 
Appraisers  was  that  the  contract 
price  of  tbe  "Chicago"  was  1083,- 
692,  and  that  it  wonld  reqnire  (308.- 
04o  to  oomplet«  it,  leavinft  |T26,647 
as  tbe  amount  equitably  dae  to  tbe 
contractor:  the  contract  price  of  the 
"Atlanta"  was  $661,978— amount 
necessary  to  finish  i^i41,B01;  con- 
tract price  of  tbe  "Boston,"  $660,- 
318 — necessary  forits  completjon, 
$50,195.  On  this  basis,  the  Gov- 
eminent  proceeded  with  the  work 
of  finishing  the  vessels,  using  the 
workaand  working  force  of  the  con- 
tractor in  the  hands  of  his  assignees. 
In  r^ard  to  the  "  Dolphin,"  tbe 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  proposed 
tbat  the  Qovemment  should  take 
the  vessel  and  pay  the  contract  prioe 
for  her  "  when  made  eqnal  in  all 
respects  to  the  contract  reqaire- 
ments."  If  the  contractor  ooold 
show  that  this  had  been  done,  he 
should  recover  the  balance  due;  if 
not,  there  shoold  be  reserved  a  suf- 
ficient sum  to  make  tbe  vessel  equal 
to  the  requirements.  There  nad 
been  no  settlement  of  tije  matter  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

A  special  board  was  appointed  in 
Jnly  to  examine  and  report  upon 
plaits  and  specifi  cations  for  four 
new  cmisers  authorized  by  acts  of 

Congress  of  1883  and  1668;  but  the  AcaciTUB  h.  siHuiiit, 

work  of  deciding  upon  these  had  not  Muntj-OMmtt. 

been  finished  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  year. 

In  bis  annual  report,  the  Secretary  of  the  States  consists  of  3,164  officers  and  24.705  en- 
Navy  urged  the  imptortanoe  of  a  reorganiza'  listed  men.  The  expenses  of  the  War  Depart- 
tion  of  tbe  department,  which  he  oonsidpred  ment  for  the  last  fiscal  year  were  $46,650.- 
very  faulty  in  its  methods  and  in  the  praoticsl  999.54,  including  $18,164,394.60  for  public 
resnlts.  lie  favored  a  distinct  division  of  the  works  and  river  and  harbor  improvements. 
naval  administration  into  three  branches — one  During  tbe  year  ending  Jnne  80  there  were 
having  to  do  with  the  perionntl  of  tbe  navy  2,927  desertions  from  the  army,  2,826  trials 
and  the  fleet,  one  dealing  with  everything  per-  by  general  conrts-martial,  and  11,851  trials  be- 
toining  to  construction  and  materials,  and  one  fore  garrison  and  regimental  conrts-martial. 
having  charge  of  tbe  finance  and  accounts  of  The  Signal- Service  Bureau,  devoted  mainly  ' 
the  department  and  attending  to  contracts  and  meteorological  observations  and  reports,  ei 
pnrcluises.  ploys  21  officers,  S  professors,  8  junior  pi  . 

The  expenditoresof  the  Navy  Department  for  feasors,  GOO  enlisted  men,  and  14  civilian  clerks. 
tbe  yearending  Jane  80  were  $18,887,867.72;  The  number  of  stations  in  operation  is  489, 
tbe  appropriations  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  from  160  of  which  telegraphic  reports  are  re- 
1880,  were  $18,950,704.95.  The  estimates  made  oeived  daily.  The  aggregate  length  of  military 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  year  188S-'87  were  telegraph  lines  in  use  is  2,779  miles.  The  ex- 
$36,104,695.16,  of  which  $16,069,950.24  was  pense  of  the  Signal  Service  for  the  fiscal  year 
for  new  pnrposes.  He  inclnded  $10,603,770  was  $792,592.57. 
for  increase  of  tbe  navy,  $4,202,656  for  com-         The  active  operations  of  the  army  were  due 
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mainly  to  Indian  disturbances.  Early  in  tbe  not  legal  or  valid,  and  a  proclamation  was  it- 
year  a  band  of  white  colonists  entered  tfae  aaed  warning  all  owners  of  cattle  to  retjiovo 
Indian  Territory  for  tbe  parpoae  of  taking    their  herds  from  the  Indian  lands  within  lonr 

KasessioD  of  Innda  for  settlement  in  what  was  days.  All  efforts  to  obtain  a  modification  of 
own  as  tbe  Oklahoma  coantry.  On  the  the  order,  on  the  plea  of  ions  and  injury,  and  ut 
ISth  of  March  the  President  iasned  a  procla-  tbe  diificnlty  of  moving  the  herds  in  the  time 
mation  warning  all  pertMins  who  had  entered  allowed,  were  UDaTailing,  and  the  Indian  iaivU 
the  Territory  with  this  purpose,  and  all  who  were  as  speedily  as  possible  cleared  of  oiiciv 
were  intending  to  do  so,  that  they  would  not  belonging  to  white  ranchmen.  Another  prnc- 
be  permitted  to  remain,  and  declaring  that  the  laniation  was  issued  on  tbe  lOth  of  Aurii-t, 
military  power  of  the  United  States  would  be  ordering  the  removal  of  all  fences  with  whicli 
invoked  "to  abate  all  snch  unauthorized  pos-  public  lands  had  been  inclosed  for  grazJop  pur- 
session,  to  prevent  such  threatened  entry,  and  poses.  No  force  was  required  to  carry  om  tli« 
to  remove  all  such  intruders  from  the  said  purpose  of  either  of  these  proclamations.  .\d 
Indian  lands."  Col.  Edward  Hatch  was  sent  Indian  difGoulty  which  caused  much  dtsqiiie- 
with  a  moderate  force,  and  an  end  was  put  to  tade  on  the  borders  of  Colorado  and  Kan^^iii. 
the  invasion  of  the  "  Oklahoma  boomers "  and  in  New  Mexico,  was  occasioned  by  di-- 
withont  bloodshed  or  serious  difficulty.  Short-  content  with  the  short  rations  supplied  to  ibe 
ly  afterward  tronble  was  threatened  by  the  southern  Utes,  near  Fort  Lewis,  and  the  Mu,- 
Olieyeoue  and  Arapahoe  Indians,  and,  at  the    calero  Apaches  near  Fort  Stanton.     A  timelt 

inquiry,  and  attention  to  the  grirv- 
ances  of  the  Indiana,  averted  ant 
serious  outbreak,  tjioofth  «m:Jl 
bands  of  warriors  had  started  duI 
on  the  war-path.  In  tfae  soutli- 
westem  part  of  New  Mexico  ib<Tc 
was  a  serious  disturbance  caa>4il 
by  the  iucutBion  of  a  bond  of  Cl^iri- 
cahuB  Apaches  from  Arizona.  The 
control  wiiich  Gen.  Orook  had  tor 
two  years  exercised  over  tlic^ 
tronblesome  savages  had  b«en  di<- 
tarbed  by  tbe  interference  of  tlic 
agent  at  Ban  Oarlos,  under  anthor- 
ity  of  the  Interior  Department,  Id 
the  previous  winter,  and  a  consiikr- 
able  number  of  warriors  and  squaw 
had  escaped,  from  the  reaervation  ii> 
indulge  in  depredatimiH  npon  s4-[- 
tlers.  Many  were  chased  into  He.ii- 
00.  and  a  nnmber  killed  and  oti]>- 
tured.  While  these  variona  move- 
ments caused  ronch  alarm,  they  no- 
where attained  a  very  eeriooB  ni»g- 
nltnde,  and  all  trouble  Lad  cee^r-i 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  eicfpi 
that  caused  by  the  Cbiricahnas  still 
at  large  nuder  Chief  Oeronimo.  A 
GOnsiderablB  force  waa  kept  in  the 
field  near  the  northern  fronUer  In 
Dakota  and  Montana  dnring  ilir 
snmmer,  to  prevent  the  Indian' 
from  crossing  the  border  to  tai^r 
part  in  tbe  Riel  rebellion  in  Cnnii- 
da,  and  to  prevent  the  Hanii<'>>a 
wiLu*B  PRKM.K  vii.A».  Indiana  from  taking  refuge  hi  Un^ 

Fouu>M.an«iii.  Territories.     Temporary  ontbreak^ 

of  violence  against  the  Chinese  at 
rec^uest  of  the  President,  Lieut.-Gen,  Sheridan  Kook  Springs,  Wyoming,  and  at  Seattle,  Watli- 
visited  tlie  Indian  Territory  to  inquire  into  tbe  ington  Territory,  caused  troops  to  be  aent  to 
causes  of  discontent.  He  reported  that  the  those  places,  but  they  had  no  ocosaion  to  act 
principal  occasion  of  the  threatened  outbreak  in  putting  down  insurrection, 
was  the  occupation  of  the  Indian  lands  by  The  Mln>i — The  Indian  populatioD  of  the 
ranchmen  and  cattle-owners,  under  leases  from  United  States,  exelasive  of  Alaska,  ia  about 
the  Indians  at  a  merely  nominal  renUI.  It  waa  260,000,  all  but  15,000  of  whom  are  weM  of 
decided  at  Waehington  that  these  leases  were    the  Mlsasoippi.     Most  of  the  Indiana  are  on 
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reserrations,   and  maintain  their  tribal  rela-  payment  of  their  azmuities  and  for  their  subeistenoe 

tions.     The  policy  of  aUotting  lands  to  the  «nd  civilization. 

Indians  in  severalty,  at  the  rate  of  820  acres  Pwtil  Seirkei— Tiie  postal  revenues  for  the 
to  each  fsunily,  and  selling  the  rest  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80  were  $42,560,843, 
reservation  for  settlement,  reserving  the  pro-  while  the  expenses  amounted  to  $50,942,415, 
ceeds  as  a  fond  for  the  benefit  of  the  former  showing  a  deficiency  of  $8,881,571.  This  was 
occupants,  was  recommended  with  more  or  partly  accounted  for  by  the  continuing  effect 
less  qualification  by  the  Commissioner  of  In-  of  the  reduction  of  letter-postage  from  three  to 
dian  Affairs  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  two  cents  as  the  single  rate,  and  the  sub»e- 
and  strongly  advocated  by  the  Lieutenant-Gen-  quent  increase  of  weight  for  single-rate  letter- 
eral  of  the  Army.  Gen.  Sheridan,  in  a  statement  postage  from  one  half  ounce  to  one  ounce,  and 
prepared  by  him,  dated  Jan.  2, 1886,  sets  forth  the  increase  of  the  unit  of  weight  for  second- 
the  following  facts :  In  Dakota  the  St.  Berthold  class  matter  from  two  ounces  to  four  ounces, 
reservation  includes  an  area  of  2,900,000  acres.  The  number  of  post-offices  at  the  end  of  the 
and  has  a  population  of  1,800;  the  other  Sioux  fiscal  year  was  51,252,  a  net  increase  for  the 
reservations  aggregate  nearly  22,250^000  acres,  year  of  1,285,  the  number  established  being 
and  are  occupi^  by  25,800  persons.  Accord-  2,121,  and  the  number  discontinued  886.  The 
ing  to  the  allotment  proposed,  the  sale  of  the  number  of  postmasters  subject  to  appointment 
surplus  at  $1.25  per  acre,  and  the  investment  by  the  President  was  2,^33,  by  the  Postmaster- 
of  the  proceeds  at  4  per  cent,  for  the  benefit  Greneral  49,019.  The  number  of  appointments 
of  the  Indians,  this  would  open  over  20,000,000  made  during  the  year  was  11,203,  of  which 
acres  to  settlement,  and  furnish  an  income  of  6,204  were  on  account  of  resignation  and  ex- 
more  than  $1,000,000  a  year.  In  Montana  the  piratlon  of  terms;  2,221  on  account  of  the  es- 
Blackfeet  reservation  contains  21,500,000 acres,  tablishment  of  new  offices;  412  on  account  of 
occupied  by  7,000  Indians,  and  the  Grow  res-  death  of  incumbents ;  207  on  account  of 
ervation,  of  4,800,000,  is  occupied  by  8,300  changes  of  names  and  sites;  and  810  in  conse- 
persons.  The  Indians  of  these  two  Territories  quence  of  removals  and  suspensions.  The  total 
number  45,000,  and  their  reservations  include  number  of  changes  was  less  than  for  the  pre- 
54,500,000  acres.  According  to  Gen.  Sheri-  ceding  year,  but  the  number  of  removals  and 
dan's  calculation,  their  surplus  lands  would  suspensions  exceeded  that  of  the  previous  year 
yield  a  revenue  of  $2,500,000,  while  the  ap-  by  297.  The  provision  for  the  inunediate  de- 
propriations  for  their  benefit  under  existing  livery  of  letters  on  payment  of  10  cents  extra 
treaties  are  about  $100,000.  In  Wyoming  and  postage  by  a  special  stamp  went  into  effect 
Idaho  the  Wind  river,  Fort  Hall,  and  Ooeur  Oct.  1,  in  all  places  of  4,000  inhabitants  and 
d'Aldne  reservations  include  5,000,000  acres,  over.  The  Postmaster-General  declined  to  pay 
occupied  by  6,000  Shoshones  and  Bannocks;  out  the  $400,000  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
from  the  surplus  lands  an  income  of  $235,000  foreign  mail  service,  to  be  distributed  among 
might  be  derived,  or  $100,000  more  than  the  American  vessels  carrying  the  mails,  on  corn- 
annual  appropriation  for  the  benefit  of  the  oc-  petitive  bids,  not  to  exceed  50  cents  a  mile  for 
cu pants.  In  Oregon  the  Klamath  reservation,  the  distance  sailed.  He  took  this  course  on 
1,000,000  acres,  is  occupied  by  1,000  Indians;  the  ground  that  the  existing  compensation  was 
in  Washington  Territory  the  Yakames,  8,200  sufficient,  and  that  it  was  impracticable  to  dis- 
in  number,  have  a  reservation  of  800,000  acres,  burse  the  appropriation  by  contract  on  compe- 
and  the  total  for  the  State  and  Territory  is  tition.  There  were  half  a  dozen  steamship 
16,000  Indians  and  8,400,000  acres  of  reserva-  companies  that  would  be  entitled  to  a  share, 
tion.  The  Utes,  in  Utah  and  Colorado,  num-  but  they  were  not  competitors,  and  the  Amd 
bering  8,650,  have  5,000,000  acres  of  reserva-  was  not  sufficient  for  Kpro  rata  division  on  the 
tion ;  the  Navi^oes,  in  New  Mexico,  numbering  basis  of  60  cents  a  mile.  The  steamship  com- 
23,000,  have  8,000,000  acres.  The  principal  panies  which  claimed  the  benefit  of  the  appro- 
reservation  in  Arizona  is  the  White  Mountain,  priation  declined,  after  Aug.  1,  to  carry  the 
with  the  agency  at  San  Oarlos.  Its  extent  is  mails  at  the  old  rates,  and  other  provision  was 
2,500,000  acres,  and  the  Indians  entitled  to  made  for  the  postal  service  to  the  West  Indies, 
occnpj  it  number  about  5,000.  In  New  Mexi-  Central  and  South  America,  and  to  New  Zea- 
co  and  Arizona  the  total  of  Indians  is  58,000,  land  and  Australia. 

of  reservations  16,500,000  acres.    The  Indians  Ufe-fitTlig  Servlcei — The  number  of  life-saving 

of  the  Indian  Territory  number  about  80,000,  stations  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  was  208, 

and  their  reservations,  excluding  the  Oklahoma  of  which  157  were  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  88  on 

country,  aggregate  81,600,000  acres.    This  is  the  lakes,  7  on  the  Pacific,  and  1  at  the  Falls 

Gen.  Sheridan^s  conclusion :  of  the  Ohio  river,  Louisville,  Ky.    The  nnm- 

The  Indian  reservations  of  the  United  States  con-  ^^r  of  disasters  to  documented  vessels  was  266, 

tain  about  200,000  square  miles.    Their  population  is  on  board  of  which  were  2,206  persons,  of  whom 

about  260,000.     Twenty-six  thousand  square  miles  2,196  were  saved  and  10  lost.     The  value  of 

would  looate  each  fiunily  upon  a  half  section  of  hmd,  the  vessels  and  oargoes  was  $4,604,466,   of 

leavimj  a  surpl^  of  about  170,000  square  miles,  which.  ^YA^ti  $8,852,760  was  saved.     Fifty-six  vessels 

according  to  the  plan  I  have  propoeed,  would  pro-  ""»""  v"»y  «'  "      J^  i»»^j«.     ai*w/-j       rr~ 

duce  anSually  $4,480,000.    Thli  amount  exceeds  by  were  totaUy  lost.    There  were  also  116  disas- 

about  $660,000  the  entire  sum  appropriated  for  the  ters  to  smaller  craft,  in  which  232  persons  were 
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saved  and  ool;  1  tost.  The  valae  of  property 
involved  in  these  was  (29,920,  and  (26,823  of 
this  waa  saved.  Thirty-geven  other  persons 
were  rescued  b;  the  life-aaving  crews,  and  866 
vessels  were  assisted  when  in  peril,  end  204 
warned  when  mnuinK  into  danger.  The  cost 
of  the  service  was  |S28,4T4.43. 

" N> — The  nnmber  of  names 


LDCIDB  qUlNTUS  CDBTtHS  uaAH. 
B«nl~r  °^»>•  Inurta, 

OD  the  pension-rolls  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  was  846,126.  There  had  been  36,7C8  new 
names  added  and  1,835  reinstAted  dnring  the 
jear,  and  ]B,333  were  dropped,  leaving  a  net 
increase  of  22,SS9.  The  average  annual  valae 
of  pensions  was  $110.36,  and  the  aggregate  an- 
nnal  vaine  $38,090,985.  The  operations  of  the 
General  Land-Office  showed  that  S,912,460 
acres  had  been  sold.  The  total  cash  rece'ifits 
were  $8,610,698.32.  Eotries  and  selections  for 
the  jear  amounted  to  20,B9S,618  acT«s;  snr- 
vejs,  31,623,689  acres.  The  total  area  of  pub- 
lic lands  enrveyed  to  Jane  80  was  969,469,847 
acres;  nnsurvejed,  846,360,890  acres.  £z- 
cloding  Alaska,  about  three  fifths  of  the  pub- 
lic domain  haid  passed  out  of  the  ownership  of 
the  Government.  There  were  at  the  end  of 
the  year  80  new  public  buildings  in  conrse  of 
oonstrnction,  ranging  in  oost  from  $26,000  to 
$2,000,000,  and  calling  for  a  total  expenditure 
of  $8,611,400. 


CMgt  Detaffc — A  commission  oonraatinK  of 
Secretary  of  War  Endicott;  Gen.  Ben^t,  Ctiitrf 
of  Ordnance;    Gen.  Newton,   Chief  of  Enp- 
neera  of  the  Army ;  Gen.  Abbot  of  the  £[ii.-i- 
neer  Corps,  Capt.  Smith  of  the  Ordnance  I'e- 
partment,  Captains  Hampson  and  Goodrich  of 
the  NavT,  Capt  Maguire  of  Engineers,  Jo»e['L 
Moi^^an,  Jr.,  of  Philaidelphia,  and  Erastns  Coro- 
ing,  of  New  Tork,   was   engn;.'t^ 
dorinf;  a  large  part  of  the  year  id 
inqaicing  into  the  snbjert  of  cnu^t 
defenses  and  fortdfications,  niiL  n 
view  of  reporting  npon  the  nc<ds 
of  the  conntrj  in  that  respect.   TIl« 
report  waa  snbmitted  in  January. 
1886.     A  letter  to  the  Speaker  of 
'the  Honae  of  Representatives  fnim 
Samnel  J.  Tilden,  of  New  y<.rli. 
waa  pabliahed  earl;  in  Decembrr. 
strongly  urging  the  policy  of  pri>- 
viding,  as  speedily  as  practicHlile. 
an  adequate  system  of   coast  de- 
fenses. 

Tbc  imO-rtJtmi  let.— The  art  of 
March  22,  1882,  for  the  soppres.«i<'n 
of  polygamy  in  Utah,  known  a«  ilic 
Edmnnds  act,  was  upheld  by  Uir 
Supreme  Court  in  decisions  ri;n- 
dered  on  the  23d  of  llarch  in  it 
aeries  of  five  cases,  in  which  the 
right  of  the  commissioners  appuiut- 
od  nnder  the  act  to  ejclnde  fr.pui 
the  exercise  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise all  persons  practicing  polypi- 
my  had  been  contCEted. 

The  FlskeriH. — A  diplomatic  un- 
derstanding was  enteral  into  bv  (Lr 
State  Department  and  the  Ijfltl-li 
Minister  at  Washington,  pablio  ni>- 
tice  of  which  was  given  on  tbe  'ZMi 
of  June,  for  the  eitenuon  of  tLi^ 
privileges  defined   and  aecured   !>y 
the   fishery   clauses  of  the  Trea'j 
of  Washington,  through  the  seo^iiD 
which  had  then  been  ent«red  npi'n. 
By  joint  resolntion  of  Congress,  adopted  KarcL 
8, 1883,  notice  had  been  given  of  the  abrotii- 
tion  of  these  clauses  of  the  treat;  on  the  1»^i 
of  July,  bat  no  other  arrangement  had  bevn 
made,   and   fishing  operations   had    begun   a.' 
nsual.     To  avoid  collision  and  dispute,  i)ie 
negotiations   bad   tieen   entered   npon   at   the 
snggestion  of  the  British  Minister,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  diplomatic  agreement.     This  in- 
cluded an  understanding  "  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  would  bring  the  wloli' 
question  of  the  fisheries  before  Congreas  at  in 
next  session  in  December,  and  recommend  lli^ 
appointment  of  a  oonamission  in  which  the 
Governments  of  the  United  Stales  and  of  Gn'al 
Britain   shonld   be   respectively  represenloil, 
which  commission   should   be   chafed  wiiL 
the  consideration  and  settlement  npon  a  jnsi. 
equitable,  and  honorable  basis  of  tbe  entire 
question  of  the  fishing  rights  of  the  two  Gov- 
and  their  respective  dticens  on  the 
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coasts  of  the  United  States  and  British  North 
America.'^ 

€Mrter  AlakttHiaata.— TheOoart  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Alabama  Claims  expired  by  limitation 
at  the  close  of  the  year.  It  had  disposed  of  all 
the  cases  before  it  by  working  rapidly  daring 
the  last  weeks  of  its  existence,  bat  question 
was  afterward  raised  as  to  whether  all  the  de- 
terminations were  final  and  valid.  Id  Septem- 
ber the  aooonnting  officers  of  the  Treasary  re- 
fused to  allow  the  expenses  certified  by  the 
judges  of  this  coart  for  the  compensation  of 
extra  counsel,  en>erts,  and  derka,  in  excess  of 
those  provided  for  by  law.  This  refusal  was 
sustained  in  November  by  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral in  an  opinion  rendered  upon  the  question 
of  the  right  to  incur  expenses  for«these  pur- 
poses beyond  what  the  statute  expressly  au- 
thorized. 

SMltoB  biutrial  EDterpiln.— The  foUowing 
is  a  statement  of  the  manofacturing  and  min- 
ing enterprises  organized  in  the  Southern  States 
in  1884: 


STATES. 


New  MUb- 
UahnMBti. 


CapltaL 


Alabama 

Arkumiaft 

Florida 

0<H>r^a 

KtfDtacky 

Loaisiana. 

Manland   

North  OunoUnA 
8<>ath  Ckrolixui . 

Tcnnenee 

Tt-xas 

Virginia. 

We^t  Vixi^inla.. 


187 

46 

9& 

196 

187 

58 

lOfi 

40 

226 

58 

2d0 

212 

US 

77 


$1(1,935,000 

2,040,000 

2,828,000 

^455,000 

21,76S,000 

5,584,000 

7,121,500 

l,295s(X)0 

4,110,000 

2,174,000 

7,910,000 

10,778,000 

18,450,000 

4,S<J2,000 


work  in  training  nativ^e  boys  and  girls  in  the 
mechanical  trades  and  in  household  duties. 
The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions  is 
prosecuting  religious  and  educational  work  in 
the  Territory. 

The  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  Alaska 
was  begun,  but  not  completed,  in  1880  by  Mr. 
Ivan  Petrofi',  employed  by  the  Census  Bureau. 
His  report  shows  the  population  of  the  western 
section  to  have  been  as  follows  in  1880 : 

Creoles 1,418 

Aleato 2,214 

Whites 146 

Total  drlUzsd  people 8,772 

Indians 20,889 

Total 24^061 

**  A  great  popular  error,"  says  the  Governor, 
*'  exists  in  regard  to  the  climate  of  Alaska,  the 
prevailing  impression  being  that  it  is  blessed  (or 
carsed)  with  Arctic  winters  only.  The  winters 
of  northern  and  interior  Alaska  undoubtedly 
correspond  to  the  popular  belief,  but  that  be- 
lief when  applied  to  southeastern  Alaska  and 
the  Aleutian  Islands  becomes  a  popular  fal- 
lacy." The  following  is  a  meteorological  sum- 
mary for  the  twelve  months  ending  Aug.  81, 
1885: 


MONTH. 


TXHFKBATUBB. 


NnMBBa  or  datb. 


i 

a 


In  Kentucky,  Alabama,  and  Yirginia  some 
extensive  mining  and  iron  companies,  with 
large  capital,  were  organized,  which  runs  up 
the  total  of  investments  in  these  States,  and 
they  also  added  many  smaller  establishments. 
The  list  shows  cotton  and  woolen  mills,  ma- 
chine-shops, foundries^  blast-furnaces,  ice-fac- 
tories, sawmills,  planing-mills,  building-mate- 
rial factories,  fumiture-factorie»i,  carriage  and 
wagon  factories,  handle-factories,  etc.  There 
are  many  flour-  mills  and  more  tobacco-facto- 
ries, and  a  large  number  of  cotton- seed  oil-mills, 
as  well  as  mining  enterprises  of  all  kinds  in 
gold,  silver,  copper,  mica,  oil,  coal,  etc. 

Alaska. — A.  r.  Swineford,  appointed  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Territory  in  place  of  John  H.  Kin- 
kead,  reached  Sitka  on  Sept.  16.  His  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior,  dated  Oct.  1, 
contains  valuable  information.  In  April  the 
Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  was  appointed  general 
agent  of  education  for  the  Territory.  He  re- 
ports that  daring  the  summer  he  established 
schools  at  Juneau,  Sitka,  Wrangell,  Jackson, 
Boyd  (Hoonah),  Haines,  and  Oonalashka.  A 
corps  of  teachers  was  also  sent  to  establish 
schools  on  Kuskokvim  river,  160  miles  above 
where  it  flows  into  Behring  Sea.  The  popula- 
tion of  this  section  is  exclusively  Esquimau. 
The  Indostrial  School  at  Sitka  is  doing  good 


16S4.  I 

Beptember '  49*9* 

October 42-7 

November 48*1 

December 82'1 

18S5. 

January 86-9 

February 87*2 

March. ;  407 

April 421 


• 

• 

s 

1 

a 

i 

i 

66  7* 

82* 

9 

7 

56  1 

26 

8 

8 

65-8 

27 

8 

7 

66-8 

14-6 

15 

4 

1 


1 

0 


7  14 
25 
20 
11 


18 
26 
28 
10 


May 
Jane 
July 


49*7 
64-8 
56-8 


August 58-8 

Total  days. 


48-9 

19 

48-9 

24 

56-8 

28-8 

52 

29 

79-6 

87 

70 

89-6 

70-6 

47 

76 

44-6 

4 

9 

IS 

21 

2 

9  17 

21 

10 

6  16 

19 

9 

17 

24 

9 

18 

16 

14 

6 

10 

8 

10  17 

10 

11  1  18 

17 

94 

95 

2«)6 

220 

Governor  Swineford  deprecates  the  idea  that 
crops  will  not  mature  here,  and  says :  "  No- 
where in  my  home  travels,  from  Lake  Supe- 
rior to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  Washington  to 
Sitka,  have  I  seen  a  more  luxuriant  vegetation 
than  here  in  southeastern  Alaska.  I  find  the 
hardier  vegetables  all  growing  to  maturity  and 
enormous  size;  white  turnips  weighing  ten 
pounds,  cabbages  twenty-seven  pounds,  and  as 
line  potatoes  as  can  be  found  in  any  of  the 
Eastern  markets  I  found  growing  at  Wrangell, 
Juneau,  and  here  in  Sitka.  Wild  timothy  and 
red-top  grow  to  a  height  of  from  five  to  seven 
feet,  and  in  this  vicinity  all  the  bay  was  cured 
during  the  past  summer  that  will  be  required 
during  the  winter. '' 
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The  eztensive  rednotion-worka  on  Douglas 
Island,  opposite  to  Juneau,  were  completed  and 
put  into  operation  about  the  Ist  of  July,  and 
are,  perhaps,  the  most  complete  of  any  to  be 
found  on  the  Pacific  slope.  During  July  and 
August  this  mill  turned  out  $115,000  in  gold 
bullion,  while  the  accumulated  sulphurets  (con- 
centrates) awaiting  treatment  were  shown  by 
frequent  assays  to  be  worth  (100,000  more. 
The  mine  is  in  what  appears  to  be  simply  a 
great  mountain  of  gold-bearing  quartz.  The 
rock  is  what  is  called  *4ow-grade  milling,'* 
carrying  free  gold  and  sulphurets,  and  yields 
an  average  of  about  eight  doUars  a  ton. 

In  the  rear  of  Juneau  two  or  three  miles,  on 
the  mainland,  is  Silver  Bow  Basin,  where  some 
rich  placer-mines  are  worked.  The  v^ue  of 
the  product  of  these  mines  has  b^n  estimated 
at  not  less  than  $150,000  in  1884. 

A  San  Francisco  fleet  of  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  vessels  is  engaged  in  codfishing  on 
the  banks  off  Kadiak  and  the  Shumagin  Isl- 
ands, while  at  Eillisnoo  the  Northwest  Trad- 
ing Company  is  curing  large  numbers  of  cod, 
and  has  works  for  rendering  oil  from  the  her- 
ring which  swarm  in  the  waters  of  Chatham 
Strait^  

UNITED  OTATES,  fINlllCiS  OF  THE.  The  gen- 
eral policy  that  has  hitherto  prevailed  in  regard 
to  national  finances  underwent  no  appreciable 
change  during  the  year  1885.  Congress  hav- 
ing failed  to  enact  any  legislation  touching 
the  national  banks  or  the  coinage  of  silver, 
the  contraction  of  bank-note  circulation  and 
the  coinage  of  standard  silver  dollars  contin- 
ued; the  public  debt  has  been  somewhat  di- 
minished and  the  cash  assets  have  sensibly  in- 
creased— the  chief  item  of  increase  being  the 
noteworthy  addition  to  the  amount  of  silver 
dollars  held  by  the  treasury.  In  other  re- 
spects the  financial  history  of  the  past  year 
has  been  uneventful.  The  following  state- 
ments show  in  detail  the  monetary  transac- 
tions of  the  United  States  Qovernment  during 
the  year: 

SMdpts  aid  Eipeidttam. — ^The  ordinary  reve- 
nues of  the  Government,  from  all  sources,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  80,  1885,  were  as 
follow : 

CoBtomB $161,471,1»9  84 

Internal  revenoe 112,498,725  64 

Balea  of  pablio  lands S,70fi,986  44 

Tax  on  national  banks 8,914,223  86 

Profits  on  eolnage 8,051,884  96 

Castoms  fees,  fines,  etc 907,464  87 

Oonsnlar  fees,  etc 8,714,618  58 

Padflc  Railroad  interest l,60S,0n  58 

Padflc  Railroad  sinking  ftind 8,476,707  78 

Burveyinff  public  lands 594,414  84 

Sales  of  Oovemment  property 808,888  07 

Indian  tmst  fiuds 76,942  08 

Immigrant  ftind 177,008  50 

Soldiers' Home  ftind 888,786  06 

Sale  of  na?al  vessels. 55;541  80 

Tkzontonnsge 400,848  46 

BeTennes  of  District  of  Colnmbia 1 ,929,298  11 

Misoellaneons 2,471,682  28 

Total $828,690,706  88 

The  ordinary  expenditores  for  the  same  pe- 
riod were: 


Civil  Hat 

Foreign  intercourse 

Indian  service 

Pensions 

Military  esubiishment 

Kaval  establishment 

MisoeUaneoua,  including    public    bnildiags, 
lighthouses,  and  collecting  the  revenue.. . 

District  of  Columbia 

Interest  on  the  publie  debt 


^489,m  II 

42,«1Q^7S  t: 
16,0Sl,0n  6T 

64,7S&,0Hn 

8,4N,OD  95 

61,38(^*5147 


Total $2«0,22«3S5n 

As  compared  with  the  previous  fiscal  year, 
the  revenues  fell  off  $28,474,184.50,  the  dHd- 
cipal  items  of  decrease  being  customs,  fl^- 
696,550.42  ;  internal  revenue,  $9,087,846.97, 
and  sales  of  public  lands,  $4,104,718^^7.  There 
was  an  increase  of  $8,644,970.96  in  profits  od 
coinage,  and  in  consular,  customs,  and  other 
fees,  making  a  net  decrease  for  the  year  of 
^,829,168.64.  There  was  an  increase  in  the 
expenditures  of  $20,564,834.56,  as  foUows: 
civil  and  miscellaneous,  $16,578,824.68;  mili- 
tary establishment,  $8,240,976.11  ;  penaooa, 
$678,089.48,  and  Indian  service,  $76,495.34. 
There  was  a  decrease  of  $1,271,621.77  in  the 
naval  establishment,  and  $8,192,122.01  in  the 
interest  on  the  public  debt,  making  a  net  in- 
crease in  the  expenditures  of  $16,100,690.78. 
The  excess  of  revenue  over  expenditures  wa» 
$68,468,771.27,  of  which  $46,992,745.48  wa$ 
applied  to  the  redemption  of  the  debt.  The 
revenue  derived  from  the  various  objects  of 
internal  taxation  during  the  last  two  fiscal 
years  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


OBJECT. 


1884. 


1885. 


Spirits $7«,90&,8S5  2« 

l^baooo 2e,0e2,899  98 

Fermented  liquors 18,0e4,9&4  1 1 


State  banks  and  bankers 
Misoellaneons.. . .  .■ 


Total. 


441  84 
OMJSbS  64 


•67^11,8<»  e 
M.407,0S6  4^ 
18»a80LT8SQS 

2&,0W« 
247,041  n 


$121,000,089  68      •112,421.121  07 


The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  Government  for  the  calen- 
dar years  1884  and  1886 : 


RBCnTTS. 

1884. 

188a. 

OustoDia 

$18«,fi08,81»  8S 

U7,298,S20  »8 

7,844,972  04 

8,028,8e0  71 

4,7M,422  68 

14,M7,829  00 

$184,822JSS  24 

internal  revenue 

Sales  of  public  lands. . . 
Tax  on  national  banks.. 

Profits  on  coinage 

Miscellaneous 

'I14;488>47  18 

&,98a,125  47 

2,792,805  «« 

&,610,|0n  91 

14,104,545  »<> 

Tot4 

$888,007,880  17 

iSML90U80«' 

EXPEMDirURGS. 


1884. 


ayll  and  miscellaneous  |79,4604I4«  42 

War 40,858,716  94 

Navy 17,206.609  29 

Indians I  0,226.912  84 

Pensions 68,1 87,989  61 

Interest  on  the  pubUc 
debt 


Total $264,228,208  16 


62,728,796  14 


188fi. 

$84,448,021  » 
S7,60«,4;9  » 
1M69.690  14 
.&48)V2»42 
6U25^9Mn 

60,884,964  A 


$250^699,012  89 


The  revenues  derived  by  the  Government 
from  the  postal  service,  being  collected  and 
disbursed  through  the  agency  of  the  Poot^ 
Office  Department,  do  not  enter  into  the  gen- 
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eral  aooounts  of  the  treasury,  and  are  there- 
fore not  indnded  in  the  foregoing  statements. 
Slate  if  the  Ticanrj. — ^The  gold  ooin  and  bull- 
ion in  the  treasory  increased  during  the  year 
$18,875,557.53  ;  the  silver  coin  and  bnllion 
increased  $18,296,310.51 ;  the  United  States 
notes  increased  $5,231,624.69 ;  and  the  total 
assets  increased  from  $476,899,297.90  to  $511,- 
277,120.06,  or  a  gain  of  $84,877,822.16.  The 
(Told  certificates  actually  outstanding  increased 
$12,072,181 :  the  silver  certificates  outstanding 
decreased  $21,686,446;  the  legal-tender  certifi- 


cates outstanding  decreased  $10,970,000,  and 
the  total  liabilities  fell  off  from  $485,859,868.- 
26  to  $411,984,972.81 ;  showing  a  decrease  of 
$28,924,895.95,  or  a  net  gain  of  $58,802,218.11. 
The  gold  coin  on  hand  not  represented  by  cer- 
tificates decreased  $2,881,405.60,  and  the  silver 
dollars  not  represented  by  certificates  increased 
from  $81,686,954  to  $72,588,725,  a  gain  of  $40,- 
901,771,  or  nearly  180  per  cent  The  following 
comparative  statement  shows  the  condition  of 
the  treasury  at  the  close  of  the  years  1884  and 
1885: 


AaSETS. 


Gold  coin  

Gold  bolHoii 

StandAid  tUver  doUan 

SilTer  bolHon 

United  Statoa  notes 

Nadonal-lMaik  notes 

Deporita  tn  national-bank  deposltartos 

Fnctiaaal  and  minor  coin 

National-bank  notes  in  process  of  redemption. 
MiMellaneoQS  items. 


Total. 


Om.  «,  18M. 


$171,&5S,205  17 

68,48fi,64d  78 

14«,M2,865  00 

i,7l«,0fi&  88 

80,499,576  42 

2,467,457  88 

18,144,086  68 

29.982,878  14 

7,872.586  04 

298,046  66 


1476,899,297  90 


Dec.  «,  1885. 


$180,798,980  57 

72,557,428  91 

165,718,190  00 

8,797,010  84 

41,781,200  11 

1,888,898  68 

12,901,482  88 

28,828,276  62 

8,508,868  89 

106l804  86 


$511,277,120  06 


IJABfl.lTIES. 


Dec  SI,  1884. 


Gold  oerttflcates  outstanding 

Silver  eertlflcates  ontstanding 

Onrrenoj  eeitlAeates  outstanding 

Reaerve  Ibr  ivdemptltm  of  United  States  notes. 

Fonda  tor  ratirement  of  bank  clroolation 

Five  per  cent  redemption  ftmd 

Diabarslng  officers*  balances 

Transfer  checks  and  drafts 

Post-Offlce  Department  aocoant 

BCatored  debt  and  Interest 

MideeUaneons  items 

Balance..... 


Total. 


$98,287,420  00 

114,866,911  00 

24,760,000  00 

100,000,000  00 

42,292,084  10 

12,487,117  86 

29,071,460  97 

6,282,881  84 

8,978,821  28 

8,965,607  95 

928.718  76 

40,589,929  64 


$476,899,297  90 


Dk.  81,  1S8S. 


$105,859,601  00 

98,179,465  00 

18,790,000  00 

100,000,000  00 

4l,619,n6  78 

12,006,701  81 

20,965,226  08 

8,991,475  2t 

8,088,601  21 

16,910,950  86 

1,176,178  97 

994»12,147  76 


$611,277,120  06 


Hm  PaUte  Defet — The  following  statement 
shows  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  na- 
tional deht  at  the  close  of  the  years  1884  and 
1885: 


CHARACTCR  OP  DEBT. 


Bonds  at  4^  per  cent. . . 
Bonds  «t  4  per  osnt . . . . 

Bonds  at  8  per  cent 

Kefanding    eertlflcates 

At  4  percent. 

Natj  pension  fimd  at  8 

per  cent. 

Interest  accrued  on  the 

above  loftns. 

Debt  on  which  interest 

haa  ceased. 

Interest    on    matured 

debt 

Deoomndand  U.S.  notes 
Cleaving-House  cert*s. . 

Gold  eertlflcates 

HilTer  eertlflcates 

FVaetkmal  correnoj. . . . 
Bonds  issoed  to  Padflc 

Railway  Companies.. 
IntOTMt  mpald  thereon 


Dm.  si,  1884. 

$860,000,000  00 
787,686,960  00 
194,190,500  00 

960,000  00 

14,000,000  00 

11,186,846  96 

6,996,925  26 

261,066  17 

846,789i»6  00 

24,920,000  00 

119,681160  00 

188,168,291  00 

6,971,848  86 

64,628.&]2  00 
4,229  96 


Dm.  81,  188S. 

$260,000,000  00 
787,748,260  00 
194,190,500  00 

221,400  00 

14,000,000  00 

11,801,184  84 

8,447,475  26 

202,218  11 

846,788.806  00 

14,055,000  00 

189,n0,080  00 

124348,776  00 

6,959,168  n 

64,628,612  UO 
4,229  96 


served  that  the  total  debt  is  $8,106,479.27  less; 
the  difference  being  due  mainly  to  the  pay- 
ment of  matured  debt  and  to  the  decreased 
issue  of  currency  and  silver  certificates. 

The  following  table  shows  the  changes  in 
the  various  denominations  of  United  States  le- 
gal-tender notes  in  circulation  during  the  years 
1884  and  1886: 


DENOMINATIONS. 


Dm.  si,  1884. 


One  doDar 

Two  dollars. 

Fire  dollars 

Ten  dollars 

Twenty  dollars 

FU^doDars 

One  hundred  dollars . . 
Five  hundred  dollars. . 
One  thousand  dollars. . 
Ftre  thousand  dollars. 
Ten  thousand  dollars. . 


Total 

Deduct  for  unknown  de- 
nominations destroyed. 


$26,688,148  80 
26^840,217  20 
77,688,816  00 
67,860,866  00 
65,518,489  00 
22,708,696  00 
88,268,790  00 
15.01.%000  00 
22.272,500  00 
100,000  00 
60,000  00 

$847,681,016  00 

1,000,000  00 


Dm.  81,  188S. 

$21,584,019  80 
22,186,689  20 
69,944,951  00 
70,878,648  00 
68.170,748  00 
22,669,456  00 
28,749,000  00 
18,082,000  00 
20,571,500  00 
65,000  00 
10,000  00 

$847,681,016  00 

1,000,000  00 


ToUl  debt $14)1&,647,060  71    $1,907,540,580  44 

No  "calls"  having  been  made  for  the  re- 
demption of  interest- bearing  bonds  during  the 
year  1885,  the  amount  of  such  bonds  outstand- 
ing is  substantially  the  same  as  at  the  close 
of  the  preceding  year,  although  it  will  be  ob- 


In  drculation '  $846,681,016  00  i   $846,681,016  00 

Ike  BfaflMud  Bamks. — During  the  year  endmg 
Nov.  1,  1885,  145  national  banks,  with  an  ag- 
gregate capital  of  $16,938,000,  to  which  $4,- 
274,900  in  circulating  notes  were  issued,  were 
organized.    Of  these  banks,  4,  with  $400,000 
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capital,  were  located  in  the  Eastern  States; 
20,  with  $2,896,000  capital,  in  the  Middle 
States;  21,  with  $2,425,000  capital,  in  the 
Soothern  States ;  76,  with  $9,478,000  capital, 
in  the  Western  States;  8,  with  $725,000  capi- 
tal, in  the  Pacific  States;  and  16,  with  $1,- 
020,000  capital,  in  the  Territories.  Since  the 
establishment  of  the  national  banking  sjrstem 
in  1863,  there  have  been  organized  8,406  banks. 
Of  these,  482  have  gone  into  yolantary  liquida- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  winding  up  their  af- 
fairs ;  79  have  gone  into  liquidation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reorganization ;  64  are  in  liquidation  bj 
expiration  of  their  charter,  of  which  number 
88  have  been  reorganized ;  and  104  have  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dosing  up  their  affairs ;  leaving  a  total 
of  2,727  banks  m  existence  on  Nov.  1,  1885, 
which  is  the  largest  number  that  has  been  in 
operation  at  any  one  time.  The  corporate  ex- 
istence of  864  banks  expired  during  the  year, 
of  which  801  have  been  extended  under  the 
act  of  July,  1882;  48  have  permitted  their  cor- 
porate existence  to  expire,  and  are  in  liquida- 
tion ;  18  have  been  placed  in  voluntary  liqui- 
dation ;  and  the  remaining  2  became  insolvent 
and  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers. 
The  corporate  existence  of  14  banks,  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  $4,450,000,  expired  during 
November  and  December,  1885 ;  and  18  banks, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $8,185,000,  will 
expire  during  the  year  1886.  A  larger  num- 
ber of  banks  have  expired  by  limitation  during 
the  year  ending  Nov.  1,  1885,  than  have  or 
will  expire  during  any  other  year  between  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  July,  1882,  and  the  year 
1900. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  condition 
of  the  national  banks  on  Dec.  24,  1885,  as 
shown  by  reports  from  2,782  banks  then  in 
operation : 

BES0URCE8. 

Loans  and  diaooonta $1^7,887^8  21 

OverdralU 6,629,641  7B 

United  Hutea  bonda  to  a«care  circulation. . .  804,776,750  00 

United  Statea  bonda  to  secure  depoaita 18,012.000  00 

United  Statea  bonds  on  hand 12,666,790  00 

Other  stocks,  bonds,  and  mortgagea 77,688,841  88 

I>ue  from  approved  reserre  acenta 189,269,822  81 

I>ue  from  other  national  banks 


LIABnJTID. 

Capital  stock  paid  In 

Snrplna  Aind 

Other  undlTlded  proflta 

Katlonal-bank  notea  iaaned..t278,611  JW  00 

Amount  on  hand 6,180,298  00 

Amount  ontatanding 

State-bank  notea  outstanding 

IMildenda  unpaid 

Individual  depoaita. 

United  Statea  depoaita 

Depoaita  of  United  Statea  diaburalngoflloera 

Due  to  other  national  banka 

Due  to  State  banlEa  and  bankera 

Notea  and  billa  redlaoounted. 

Billa  pajable 


$8»;M0,7»W 
16(^66,548  U 


26l,48«l,fin  00 

18M8SW 

l4M0,9n37 

1411.4»,914  »^ 

12,06ST«  as 

S,00b,73  11 

86.060163  27 
9,9SS,%iSi4 

1.961.SM  6> 


Aggregate t2,467,67^2S«  18 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  145  new  binks 
were  organized  during  the  past  year,  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  $16,988,000,  depositing 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $4,959,800  as  security 
for  circniating  notes,  the  aggregate  of  bonds 
on  deposit  for  that  purpose  has  fallen  from 
$825,816,800  to  $808,864,550.  The  following 
table  shows  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  United 
States  bonds  deposited  as  security  for  circula- 
tion on  Nov.  1,  1884,  and  Nov.  1,  1886: 


CLASSES  or  BONDS  HELD. 

Three  per  oenta 

Four  and  one  half  per  centa. 

Pour  per  centa 

Six  per  oenta 


Total. 


Not.  1.  1984. 


$105,004,400 

49.667,450 

1161,705.450 

8,469.000 

$d25,81<UI0O 


Mot.  1,  ISO. 


•18S,9ttk.«i0 

11€J»L6» 

8JBO&,0i>0 

•80S,864^« 


79,431,981  66 
18,553,946  46 
51,968,062  01 

9,416,971  01 
11,B02,199  86 
680,000  00 
12,809,940  57 
92,861,296  77 
28,178,052  00 
416.082  71 

1,671,208  n 


Due  from  State  banka  and  bankers 

Beal  estate,  Axmiture,  and  flxturea 

Current  ezpensea  and  taxea  paid 

Premiuma  paid 

Clearlng-Houae  loan  ccotificatea 

Checks  and  other  caah  Itenu 

Exchangrea  fur  Clearing-Houae 

Bills  of  other  banks 

Fractional  currency 

Trade-dollars 

Soede  viz  * 

Gold  coin' $70,107,747  561 

Gold  treasury  oertiflcatea . .  59,611,840  00 

Gold  Clearing-House  oert'a.  26,684,000  00 

Bilrer  coin,  dollars ^808,^88  00 

Silver  coin,  subsidiary 2.060.186  81 

Silver  treasury  certtdcatea. .     1,687,840  00  ^ 

I«sral-tender  notes 67,585,466  00 

United  States  certificates  of  deposit  for  legal- 
tender  notes 

Five  per  cent,  redemption  ftind  with  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  Statea 

Due  from  Treaauror  of  the  United  Statea 
other  tlian  redemption  frind 


l<A85i852  87 


11,765,000  00 

18,404,764  84 

1,676,256  96 


Aggregate $2,467,675.256  18 


It  will  be  Been,  from  the  foregoing  table,  tbst 
the  aggregate  reduction  of  bonds  deposited  for 
the  year  ending  Nov.  1, 1885,  was  $16,951,750. 
The  decrease  of  national-bank  droalation  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years  was:  in  1888,  $8,284.- 
917;  in  1884,  $24,170,676;  and  in  1885,  $15,- 
545,461. 

The  reduction  of  cironlation  dnring  the  pa«t 
year  was  mainly  dne  to  the  small  profits  se- 
eming to  the  banks  after  payment  of  the  1 
per  cent,  tax  imposed  by  the  Government,  the 
redaction  in  the  rate  of  interest  dne  to  the 
snperabnndance  of  money  in  the  coontry,  and 
the  feeling  engendered,  by  the  rapid  increaae 
of  silver  in  the  treasury,  that  the  public  se- 
curities might  at  no  distant  date  bo  paid  in  sil- 
ver dollars.  While  it  is  doubtlefls  true  that 
with  the  gradual  redemption  of  the  public  debt 
the  tendency  of  bank  circulation  will  be  toward 
contraction,  and  possible  extinction,  unle^ 
some  other  form  of  security  be  adopted^  it  is 
not  believed  that  any  considerable  number  oi 
the  banks  will  voluntarily  surrender  their  cir- 
culation. A  few  years  ago  it  was  thought  the; 
would  not  remain  under  the  national  law  un- 
less their  circulation  were  made  more  profit- 
able. It  is  in  reality  less  profitable  now  than 
ever  before;  but  the  expectation  that  the 
banks  will  withdraw  from  the  system  is  very 
much  less.  The  gravity  of  the  questicMi  is, 
however,  admitted,  and  Congress  will  no  doubt 
afford  some  measure  of  relief  during  its  pres- 
ent session. 

The  President,  in  his  annual  message,  thus 
referred  to  the  subject:    "The  very  limited 
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amoant  of  circolating  notes  issoed  by  oar  na-  silver  deposited  for  bars  and  porchased  for 

tiond  banks  compared  with  the  amoant  the  coinage,  was  $86,789,774.92,  of  ^which  $82,- 

law  permits  them  to  iseae,  upon  a  deposit  of  250,044.94  was  of  domestic  prodaction ;  $877,- 

bonds  for  their  redemption,  indicates  that  the  664.58  consisted  of  United  States  coin  remelted ; 

volame  of  onr  circalating  medium   may  be  $485,692.19  of  jewelers*  bars,  old  plate,  etc.; 

largelj  increased  through  this  instrumentality.  $2,104,896.35  of  foreign  bullion;  and  $1,122,- 

Nothing  more  important  than  the  present  con-  076.86  of  foreign  coin.    The  coining  value  of 

dition  of  our  currency  and  coinage  can  claim  the  fine  and  un parted  bars  manufactured  and 

your  attention.**  redeposited  was  $1,292,447.95;    making   the 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  in  his  an-  total  value  of  the  silver  received  during  the 

nnal  report,  renews  the  proposition  made  by  year  $88,082,222.87.   The  total  coining  value  of 

bis  predecessor  for  the  establishment  of  a  fund  the  gold  and  silver  deposited  and  purchased,  in- 

for  the  security  of  the  note-holders,   to  be  eluding  redeposits,  was  $94,880,975.47,  against 

formed  (1)  from  the  gain  arising  from  acci-  $87,955,158.92  in  the  previous  year, 

dental  loss  or  destruction  of  bank-notes,  esti-  The  coinage  of  gold  during  the  year  was  $24,- 

matednow  to  be  not  less  than  $6,000,000 ;  (2)  861,123.50;   of  silver,  $28,848,959.65 :  and  of 

from  a  tax  upon  circulation,  now  at  the  rate  minor  coins,  $527,556.80 — a  total  of  $54,287,- 

of  1  per  cent.,  yielding  some  $8,000,000  annu-  689.95.    The  number  of  pieces  and  standard 

ally ;  and  (8)  from  interest  at  a  low  rate  upon  value  of  the  coinage  executed  were  as  fol- 

the  fund  on  deposit  in  the  trea<«ury  for  the  low : 
purpose  of  redeeming  the  notes  of  banks  retir- 


ing circulation,  which  now  amounts  to  more  description. 

than  $39,000,000.    The  Comptroller  gives  sta-  q^^ 

ti sties  with  reference  to  the  104  banks  that  Silver.".'.*.'.*.'.'..'!*..'.'.". 

have  failed,  showing  what  proportion  of  the  Min<w<»'n» 

note  issues  could  have  been  redeemed  from         Tv>taL 

the  assets  of  those  banks,  on  which  the  note- 


1,748,168 
81,699,096 
24,610,760 


68,056,014 


VklM. 


$24,861,128  60 

2S,84^969  66 

627,666  80 


$&4,a87,6B»  06 


holders  have  a  first  lien,  and  adds :  **•  The  ex-  Of  the  gold  coinage,  $20,048,500  were  in 
perience  with  these  104 banks  shows  almost  double  eagles ;  $2,246,890  in  eagles;  $2,645,- 
conclusively  that  if  their  issues  to  the  amount  900  in  half-eagles;  $5,670  in  $8  gold  pieces; 
of  65  per  cent,  of  their  capital  had  been  se-  $6,982.50  udl  quarter-eagles,  and  $7,181  in  $1 
cu  red  by  a  deposit  of  bonds  to  an  equal  amount,  pieces.  Of  the  silver  coinage,  $28,528,552  con- 
the  remaining  25  per  cent,  might  have  been  is-  sisted  of  standard  silver  dollars ;  $2,557.50  of 
saed  without  other  security  than  a  first  lien  half-dollars ;  $2,178.75  of  quarter-dollars,  and 
on  the  general  assets,  and  if  a  safety  fund  had  $815,671.40  of  dimes.  In  addition  to  the  coin- 
been  in  existence  it  would  in  the  case  cited  age  executed,  gold  bars  of  the  value  of  $82,- 
bave  been  drawn  upon  to  the  extent  of  $62,000  027,468.02,  and  silver  bars  of  the  value  of  $9,- 
ooly  upon  a  circulation  amounting  to  $5,464,-  549,818.87,  a  total  of  $41,586,776.89,  were 
TOO.  For  a  beginning,  therefore,  it  might  be  manufactured  at  the  mints  and  assay  -  offices 
safe  to  authorize  banks  to  issue  circulation  daring  the  year.  Thenuinber  of  silver  dollars 
amounting  to  90  per  cent,  of  their  capital,  70  added  to  the  coinage  daring  the  year  was  $28,- 
per  cent,  to  be  secured  by  an  equal  amount  of  697,767,  making  the  total  coinage  to  Dec.  81, 
United  States  bonds  at  par  value,  the  remain-  1885,  $218,259,761,  of  which  the  treasury  hela 
ing  20  per  cent,  being  issued  without  other  $72,588,725  unrepresented  by  certificates, 
security  than  a  first  lien  on  such  assets.  But  Of  the  numerous  questions  discussed  by  the 
if  the  law  should  provide  for  the  accumulation  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  annual  report 
of  a  safety  fund  in  the  manner  suggested,  then,  on  the  finances,  the  one  bearing  upon  currency 
as  such  safety  fund  increased,  the  percentage  reform  is  placed  first  in  the  order  of  importance, 
of  circulation  unsecured  by  bonds  might  be  in-  for  the  reason,  as  he  states,  that  it  fitly  pre- 
creased,  as  the  diminution  of  the  public  debt  cedes  and  will  facilitate  all  other  reforms,  and 
might  require  and  the  safety  fund  warrant."  because  it  can  not  safely  be  deferred.  Atlter 
The  filMget — The  value  of  the  gold  deposited  stating  the  conditions  upon  which  such  a  re- 
at  the  mints  and  assay-offices  during  the  fis-  form  may  be  undertaken,  and  contending  that 
cul  year  1885  amounted  to  $52,894,075.09,  of  the  use  of  gold  and  silver,  with  free  coinage 
which  $81,584,436.64  consisted  of  domestic  for  each,  has  not  been  and  can  not  be  main- 
bullion;  $325,210.97  of  United  States  coin;  tained  without  international  agreement,  he 
$1,669,363.26  of  jewelers*  bars,  old  plate,  etc. ;  shows  that  during  eighty  years,  with  free 
$11,221,846.45  of  foreign  bullion  ;  and  $7,898,-  coinage,  the  people  called  for  only  $8,000,000 
217.77  of  foreign  coin.  In  addition  to  the  of  silver,  while  in  only  eight  years  Congress 
above,  the  value  of  the  gold  in  the  fine  and  un-  has  required  the  coinage  of  $215,000,000.  He 
parted  bars,  prepared  and  redeposited  during  gives  an  able  review  of  the  legislation  of  past 
the  year,  amounted  to  $3,854,677.51 ;  making  years  on  the  subject  of  coinage,  tracing  the 
the  total  value  of  the  gold  deposited  during  the  virtual  disuse  of  silver  back  to  the  mistaken 
year  $56,748,752.60.  The  total  amount  depos-  legislation  of  1834,  which,  as  he  claims,  was 
ited  daring  the  previous  year,  exclusive  of  re-  enacted  contrary  to  the  advice  of  that  eminent 
deposits,  was  $46,826,678.66.  The  value  of  the  and  experienced  financier,  Mr.  Gallatin.  Con- 
voL.  XXV. — 49    A 
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tintung  the  oonaideratioii  of  the  sahjeot,  the  IreoommendthesuBpeiiBiaiioftheoompiiteor^colD- 

Secretary  says  *  f^  °^  silver  dollan,  directed  by  the  law  parsed  in 

mu-         1    •     i^            .          ,            J       1      *r  February,  1878. 

ThiB  analysiB  of  our  oomage  laws  and  explanation  ^ 

of  their  history  yield  li^htJbr  ^idanoe  now.    Or-  Of  the  entire  amoant  of  duties  collected  from 

dained  ^^toestabliah  iusUoe,*'  the  Constitution  itself  imports  during  the  year,  $178,151,601.11,  70 

is  buttressed  by  the  first  century  of  constancy  in  the  per  cent,  was  collected  from  the  following  arti- 

Congress  to  a  continuous  and  iust  equivalence  in  Uie  ^,        g              ^  molasses,  29  per  cent. ;  wor.I 

successive  coifa  embodiments  or  the  monetary  unit  for  ?  •  •^**o«»*   ^  \  "**'*"™^  '""  i^*   *^"*'  i      ^ 

a  standard  and  measure  of  value.     The  precedent  *^^  ^^  manatactures,  16  per  cent. ;  manofuct- 

Btands,  and  will  stand  for  centuries  to  come,  the  ad-  nres  of  silk,  8  per  cent ;  iron  and  steel,  acd 

miration,  the  pride,  the  rule  of  law  and  of  duty  for  their  mannfactares,  7  per  cent. ;  manafaotures 

nmny  generations  of  self-govemin^  freemen.    It  is  of  cotton,  6  per  cent. ;  and  from  flax,  hemp, 

for  us  to  paas  on  unimpaired  this  nigh  tradition  of  i„.     ««j  *v«fl  .««««#«I*«_^«   r  ^«-  ^^^l 

financial  iS^ty.    But  of  justice,  as  of  liberty,  eter-  J'*^  ^  *i«>J  manufactures,  6  per  cent, 

nal  vigilance  m  the  price.    Our  216,000,000  silver  dol-  Tixatlwi  Renm. — The  Secretary  of  the  Tivas- 

lars  are  by  law  ftillJegal  tender.     Sharing  that  tuno-  ury  submitted  with  his  annual  report  to  C<:'D- 

tion  with  the  moneti^  unit  itself,  the  honor  of  the  gross  a  special  report,  based  upon  a  series  of 

Se^^^r^ln  V&'^^v'E'  ^ItifSlu!  jnvestigHtionB  instituted  ea^ly  in  the  ye«.  bear- 

wherever  our  citizens  dwell  and  our  kws  run.  Equiva-  mg  upon  the  present  system  of  levying  ml 

lenoe  in  foreign  trade,  for  the  reasons  above  indicated,  collecting  import  duties,  in  which  be  advoc:it<5 

is  for  the  present  quite  ioipracticable.    Equivalence  in  a  reform  in  the  system,  and  supports  his  viewg 

domestic  trade  »  practicable.    But  that  equivalence  is  ^i^b  those  of  the  chief  and  other  iroportanl 

S^nZ^KvnSJS^^TMfi/Sfurr™  officers  of  the  onrtom.  service  thn>aghL  tb. 
than  a  deliberate  judgment  of  the. Secretary  of  the  country,  funusned  in  response  to  letters  ol  in- 
Treasury.  It  is  attested  to  him  from  the  centers  of  quiry  addressed  to  them  on  the  subject.  lie 
trade  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  much  from  the  calls  particular  attention  to  the  difiScultie»  re- 
South  as  the  North,  as  much  from  the  West  as  the  onltinff  from  the  dianutpa  ronatiuitlT  ocrnrrincr 
East.  Not  alone  our  able  statesmen  and  instructed  ^°"^™«  ^^?™  ^^  Oispuies  consiantg  occnrnnff 
economists  and  financiers  advise  the  stopping  of  the  between  importers  and  customs  officers  m  rc- 
silver  coinage  now,  but  wherever  our  fellow-citizens  gard  to  the  commercial  designation  or  cla>!ii- 
are  concentrated  in  commercial  cities  and  towns^  the  fication,  and  the  dutiable  value,  of  importtti 
business  classes  engaged  in  the  trade,  the  enterprises,  merchandise,  and  forcibly  contends  that  as  sucL 
and  manufactures  of  those  centers^  Mid  the  still  larger  difficulties  are  due  to  and  inhere  in  the  existing 
masses  of  working-men  employed  by  them,  urge  the  ^^^^**'^^°  »io  uuo  w  bux*  *iiuotcu*  m^^  ca* 
stopping  of  the  silver  coinage  now.  It  is  these  classes  ^^  system,  they  can  not  be  effectually  reme 
which  are  alwavs  first  to  perceive  such  perils  to  in-  died  by  any  cLanges  in  the  methods  of  adiuin- 
dustry  and  trade,  and  the  consequences  they  entaU.  istration.  In  his  consideration  of  the  subject 
To  their  judgment  in  such  a  matter  even  the  acts  of  ^^  Secretary  saTS  * 


dangered.    Every  business  man  from  day  to  day  must  through  imported  merehandise,  and  are  indispenj^ab  ? 

form  his  separate  judflrment  of  any  medium  of  exchange  for  *he  administration  of  customs  laws  which^  iikt  oi  r 

which  he  may  be  obliged  by  law  to  take  in  his  next  own,  are  a  chaos  rather  than  a  system,  I  ventua  t  ■ 

bargain.    Twenty  years  ago  the  gold  dollar  was  not  hope  that  in  due  season  it  will  be  the  pleasure  of  C-l- 

kept  from  a  premium,  to-morrow  the  silver  dollar  can  fP^  <»  consider  some  other  reforms  upon  which,  a- 

not  be  kept  ftom  a  discount,  in  dUregaid  of  their  ap-  m  requisite,  all  parties  may  agree,  and  that  t^>'^ 

praisal.  diflrerent  scope.    Like  our  currency  laws,  our  t'lrtf 

Tu    -D      •  J     i.   •     u-  1  'A  lavs  are  a  legacy  of  war.    If  its  exigencies  es  .  m- 

The  President,  in  bis  annual  message,  said:  their  origin,  their  defects  are  unnecessary  alter  t«  en '^ 

We  have  now  on  hand  all  the  silver  dollars  neces-  yean  or  peace.    They  have  been  retained  witi  <:: 

sary  to  supply  the  present  needs  of  the  people  and  to  siAing  and  discrimination,  although  enacted  viti  '-t^ 

satisfy  those  who  from  sentiment  wish  to  see  them  in  legislative  debate,  criticism,  or  examination.    A  Icfi- 

circutotion ;  and  if  their  coinage  is  suspended  they  can  zontal  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  was  made  in  IKT'i.  b  ' 

be  readily  obtained  by  all  who  desire  them,    if  the  was  repealed  in  1875,  and  rejected  in  1884.    Thi\  n- 

need  of  more  is  at  any  time  apparent,  their  coinage  quire  at  our  custom-houses  tlie  empl<mDent  ot  a  !<  ru 

may  be  renewed.    That  disaster  nas  not  fUready  over-  sufficient  to  examine,  appraise,  and  levy  dutii^  u'"-^ 


by  the  most  careful  management     

and  unusual  expedients,  by  a  combination  of  fortunate  the  interests  supposed  to  be  benefited,"  and  eaU  tha 

conditions,  and  by  a  confident  expectation  that  the  a  reducdon  would  be  condudye  to  the  general  pr  ^- 

course  of  the  Government  in  regara  to  silver  coinage  perit^.    They  have  been  retained,  although  the  1-  r/ 

would  be  speedily  changed  by  the  action  of  Congress,  era  of  falling  prices,  in  the  case  of  specific  duti€'>.  ^  -> 

Prosperity  hesitates  upon  our  threshold  because  of  operated  a  Targe  increase  of  rates.    They  have  K  l 

the  dangers  and  uncertainties  surrounding  this  ques-  retained  at  an  average  ad-valorem  rate  for  the  ii-^t 

ors  are 

able  shape  in  which  their  money  will  be  returned  to  nearly  4  per 

them,  wnile  enterprise  halts  at  a  risk  against  which  revision.    The  highest  endurable  rates  of  dnty,  whir 

care  and  sagacious  management  do  not  protect    As  a  were  adopted  in  1862-'S4  to  ol&ct  internal  taxc?  up  ti 

necessary  conse<}uence,  labor  lacks  employment,  and  almost  every  taxable  article,  hare  in  moat  case?  U  •■'''' 

suffering  and  dis^tress  are  visited  upon  a  portion  of  retained  now  from  fourteen  to  twen^  years  tfur 

our  fellow-citizens  especially  entitled  to  tne  careful  every  such  internal  tax  has  been  removecL    Thejh^^^' 

consideration  of  those  charged  with  the  duties  of  been  retained  while  purely  revenue  duties  npon  an  - 

legislation.    No  interest  appeals  to  us  so  strongly  for  cles  not  competing  with  anything  prodnced  in  tl « 

a  safe  and  stable  currency  as  the  vast  army  of  the  un-  thirty-ei^ht  States  have  been  diaoaraed.    They  ba\* 

employed.  been  retained  upon  artiolea  used  as  materials  tor  ou 
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own  manniBCtiires  (in  1884.  adding  $80,000,000  to 
their  cost),  which,  if  exported,  oompete  in  other  ooan- 
tries  against  similar  manufactures  from  untaxed  ma- 
terials. Some  rates  have  been  retained  after  ruining 
the  industries  they  were  meant  to  advanta^.  Other 
rates  have  been  retained  after  effecting  a  higher  price 
for  a  domestic  product  at  home  than  it  was  sold 
abroad  for.  The  general  high  level  of  rates  has  been 
retained  on  the  theory  of  countervailing  lower  wages 
abroad,  when,  in  fact,  the  higher  wages  of  American 
labor  are  at  once  the  secret  and  the  security  of  our  ca- 
pacity to  distance  all  competition  iVom  ^*  pauper  labor  " 
m  any  market.  All  changes  have  left  uncnanged.  or 
changed  for  the  worse,  by  new  schemes  of  classifica- 
tion and  otherwise,  a  complicated,  cumbrous,  intri- 
cate group  of  laws  which  are  not  capable  of  being  ad- 
ministered with  impartiality  to  all  our  merchants.  As 
nothing  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  is  imported 
unless  the  price  here  of  the  domestic  as  well  as  of  the 
imported  article  is  higher  by  the  amount  of  the  duty 
ana  the  cost  of  sea-transit  than  the  price  abroad^  the 
preference  of  the  tax-payer  for  duties  upon  articles 
not  produced  in  the  United  States  is  justified  by  the 
fitct  that  such  duties  cost  him  no  more  than  the  treas- 
ury of  his  country  gets.  As  for  duties  affecting  arti- 
cles that  are  also  produced  in  the  United  States,  the 
first  to  be  safely  discarded  are  those  upon  materials 
uHcd  by  our  own  manufactures,  which  now  subject 
them  to  a  hopeless  competition  at  home  and  abroad 
with  the  manufacturing  nations,  none  of  which  taxes 
raw  materials.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  in  anv  re- 
fonn  wUch  shall  finally  receive  the  approval  or  the 
two  houses  of  Congress,  they  will  maturely  consider 
and  favorablv  regard  tne  interests  which  can  only 
giuduall^  and  oarefUlly  be  adjusted,  without  loss,  to 
chansces  m  the  legislative  conditions  for  their  advanc- 
ing prosperity. 

l7!n?E8SALISfK.  The  Trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versalist  General  Oonventioo  presented  to  that 
body,  at  its  meeting  in  October,  the  following 
comparatiye  statement  of  the  general  oondition 
of  the  churches  in  1884  and  1885 : 


1884. 

188ff. 

Namber  of  parishes. 

876 

85,791 

81J09 

M,069 

16,786,079 

8d8,490 

891 

Number  of  nunllies 

86.760 

(Iiurch-membenihlp 

Sanday-Bcbool  memberBhfp  . . 
ProoertT.  less  d«bt 

88,228 

60.279 

$6,901,969 

864,418 

Expends  and  oontribatloDS . . 

Fifteen  Young  People's  Missionary  Associa- 
tions bad  been  organized  since  the  previous 
report  of  the  trustees,  making  the  present 
number  of  such  societies  twenty- two.  The 
general  receipts  of  the  Oonvention  for  the 
year  bad  been  $36,893.  Special  funds  for 
missions,  ministerial  relief,  or  education,  had 
been  instituted  in  connection  with  sixteen 
State  Conventions,  the  aggregate  amount  of 
wbich  was  returned  at  $196,365.  The  funds 
of  tbe  Gteneral  Convention  were  returned  as 
follow : 

M  artsy  Centenary  food $122,677 

Theoioglcsl  scbolanhip  fiind ^ 22,650 

Chnrch  eztention  fand S60 

Ministerial  relief  Aind 10,1S7 

Making  the  total  endowment  of  the  oonyention  $166,674 
Add  the  total  endowment  or  tbe  State  Conventions     195^866 

InaU $360,089 

Tbis  amount  was  exclusive  of  all  endow- 
ments of  subordinate  missionary  agencies,  and 
of  colleges  and  academies. 


The  trustees  bad  expended  $1,000  in  aid  of 
State  Conventions,  $1,603  for  oburob  exten- 
sion, and  $2,223  for  church  sustentation.  Ac- 
cording to  the  returns  received,  wbich  were 
incomplete,  the  amount  contributed  during  tbe 
year  for  the  funds  and  missionary  work  of  tbe 
General  and  State  Conventions  exceeded  $50,- 
000 ;  tbe  contributions  for  tbe  support  of  par- 
isb  services,  and  tbe  erection  and  repair  of 
church  edifices,  were  $815,000;  for  education- 
al purposes,  $107,600;  making  a  total,  in 
round  numbers,  of  $1,000,000,  or  an  average 
of  $27  for  eacb  family.  Tbe  educational  in- 
stitutions were  represented  as  being  in  pros- 
perous condition,  witb  considerable  increase  in 
tbe  attendance  at  some  of  them. 

WtHaiHi  Ceitmarj  iflstciadM.— The  Woman^s 
Centenary  Association  met  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Oct.  20.  Mrs.  M.  L.  Thomas  presided.  Tbe 
receipts  of  the  Association  for  the  year  bad 
been  $9,657,  and  the  expenditures  $3,196. 

UBlversallBt  Histtdcal  8Miety.--The  report  made 
to  tbis  society  at  its  meeting,  Oct.  21,  repre- 
sented that  considerable  additions  bad  been 
made,  by  gift  and  purchase,  to  tbe  library, 
wbich  now  contained  about  3,000  volumes. 

General  €MTeitiM. — Tbe  General  Convention 
of  Universalists  met  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Oct. 
21.  Mr.  J.  D.  W.  Joy  presided.  Tbe  chief 
topics  of  discussion  at  tbe  business  sessions  re- 
lated to  the  provisions  to  be  made  for  collect- 
ing moneys  for  tbe  funds  of  tbe  church.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  make  verbal 
cbanges  in  tbe  profession  of  faith.  Resolu- 
tions were  passed  condemning;  capital  punish- 
ment, witb  a  specification  of  tbe  reasons  for 
opposing  it;  condemning  war,  and  recom- 
mending arbitration  as  a  means  of  settling 
nationid  disputes;  recognizing  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush  as  tbe  pioneer  of  the  temperance  re- 
form and  its  sequences — total  abstinence  and 
prohibition ;  and  favorable  to  tbe  making  of 
provision  for  looking  after  persons,  so  that 
they  shall  not  be  lost  to  tbe  church,  who,  hav- 
ing been  members  of  a  parish  in  one  commu- 
nity, move  into  another  parish.  A  plan  was 
considered  for  the  organization  of  a  Sunday- 
School  Superintendents'  Bureau  of  Exchange. 
Mr.  J.  D.  W.  Joy,  who  bad  been  President  of 
tbe  Convention  for  eleven  years,  declined  a 
re-election  to  that  office,  and  the  Rev.  £.  C. 
Sweetzer,  D.  D.,  was  chosen  President  of  tbe 
Convention  for  the  ensuing  year. 

URUGVAT,  a  republic  in  South  America. 
Area,  69,835  miles;  population  in  1883,  520,- 
536.  Montevideo,  capital  of  the  country,  bad 
in  1884  a  population  of  104,472. 

GoTemBoit. — Tbe  President  is  Gen.  M&ximo 
Santos,  whose  term  of  office  will  expire  on 
March  1,  1886.  The  Cabinet  is  coumosed  of 
the  following  ministers:  Foreign  Ancdrs,  Dr. 
Manuel  Herrcra  y  Obes;  Finance,  Dr.  J.  L. 
Terra;  Interior,  Sefior  £.  Zorrilla;  War  and 
Navy,  Gen.  Tajes ;  Justice  and  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Sefior  J.  L.  Cuestas.  Tbe  United  States 
Minister  is  Hon.  John  C.  Bacon ;  the  Ameri- 
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can  OoDsnl  at  Oolonia,  Mr.  B.  D.  Manton,  and 
at  Montevideo  Mr.  T.  B.  Jernigen.  The  Ura- 
gaayan  Minister  at  Washington  is  Sefior  £.  M. 
Estrazolas,  and  the  Consul  at  San  Francisco 
Mr.  J.  G.  Grace. 

Amy  ud  NtTy. — The  standing  army  com- 
prised in  1885  three  battalions  of  sharp-shoot- 
ers, five  regiments  of  horse,  and  two  regiments 
of  artillery,  together  8,061  men  and  12  officers. 
There  is,  besides,  a  police  force  of  8,200  men, 
and  a  National  Guard  of  20,000  men. 

The  navy  is  composed  of  three  small  steam- 
ers, two  gunboats,  and  a  coasting  craft. 

FiHUieM.— The  public  debt  on  Jan.  1,  1884, 
stood  as  follows: 

Consolidated  boin«  debt $88,088,184 

Foreign  Indebtedness 18,297^44 

International  indebtednesa. 4,040,875 

Total $59,275,908 

There  was  besides  at  that  date  paper  money 
in  circulation  to  the  amount  of  $1,696,892. 

CoBBerce* — Uruguayan  foreign  trade  devel- 
oped during  the  four  years  1881-84  as  fol- 
lows : 


1881. 

1888. 

$18,200,000 
22,100,000 

1883. 

1884. 

Import 

Export 

$17,900,000 
20,200,000 

$38,100,000 

$20,800,000 
26,200,000 

$24,600,000 
24,800,000 

Total  trade . 

$10,300,000 

$55,000,000 

$49,400,000 

The  American  trade  was  as  follows : 


nSCAL  TEAB. 


1896 
1884 
1888 


Import  taito  th« 
DalM  StalM. 


$2,784,617 
2,128,981 
8,980,110 


DoBMide  export 
from  tb«  Unitod 


$1,601  J.'W 
1,289,928 
1,885,756 


CMiHnicatlfiiSi — ^There  were  in  operation  in 
1885,  altogether,  265  miles  of  railway. 

The  length  of  land  lines  of  telegraph  in  op> 
eration  in  1888  was  669  miles,  and  tnere  was 
besides  a  cable  101  miles  in  length. 

The  number  of  post-offices  was  284  in  1885. 

Uve-StodL. — Up  to  the  end  of  June,  1885,  the 
mldderos  of  Uruguay  had  slanghtered  about 
800,000  head  of  cattle,  representing  a  value  of 
$16,000,000.  To  this  must  be  added  500,000 
hides  of  animals  slaughtered  for  consumption, 
and  the  wool  and  proKduce  of  about  15,000,000 
sheep. 

The  Liebig  Company  at  Fray-Bentos,  founded 
twenty-two  years  since,  has  slaughtered  for 
use  in  its  factory  716,004  head  of  cattle  in  the 
past  five  years.  The  meat  is  boiled  under  a 
steam  pressure  of  75  pounds  to  the  square 
inch.  The  broth  thus  obtained  is  conducted 
through  pipes  into  tubs,  where  the  greasy  sub- 
stances are  skimmed  off;  it  is  then  made  to 
flow  into  clarifying  tanks,  where  a  further 
cleansing  process  takes  place.  Thence  it  is 
pumped  into  cooling  vats  where  it  is  filtered, 
and  then  through  evaporation  converted  into 
the  jelly  in  which  it  appears  in  commerce  after 
being  decry stalli zed  in  large  tubs.  A  rival' 
company,  the  '*  Trinidad,^'  has  been  started  on 


the  banks  of  the  San  Jo86  river,  forty  miles 
from  Montevideo,  which  consumes  250  head  of 
cattle  daily. 

Hm  Ciieat  MoifevMet  Bnakwatir. — ^The  port  of 
Montevideo  in  conceded  to  be  the  best  between 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia  Blanca  in  tlie  Ar- 
gentine Republic;  but  it  sufiers  from  being 
exposed  to  southerly  winds.  The  harbor  itstlf 
is  easily  accessible,  has  any  amoant  of  space, 
and  good  anchorage-ground.  These  winds 
from  the  south  are,  it  is  true,  confined  to  cer- 
tain months,  from  May  to  August,  but  thej 
are  then  so  frequent  that  the  difficulties  aris- 
ing from  this  cause  are  statistically  proved  to 
fill  one  third  of  the  year.  The  great  break- 
water to  be  built  by  London  contractors  i$  to 
do  away  w^ith  this  obstacle.  It  is  to  be  con- 
structed of  solid  stone  after  the  model  of  the 
one  at  Plymouth,  England.  It  is  to  stretch 
from  the  promontory  on  which  Montevideo  is 
situated  to  a  corner  of  the  bay  opposite,  a  dis- 
tance of  two  miles  and  a  half  across  the  har- 
bor, but  leave  on  both  sides  room  enough  for 
the  passage  of  vessels.  The  cost,  without 
counting  that  of  dredging  the  new  entrance, 
.will  amount  to  £3,000,000,  on  which  the  Gov- 
ernment will  pay  8f  per  cent  interest. 

Hm  S«ith  AMcricaa  ComtalM.  —  The  South 
American  Commission  from  the  United  States 
was  cordially  received  by  the  Government  at 
Montevideo  on  June  8.  It  was  asked  to  use  its 
infinence  in  favor  of  extending  the  American 
cable  system  to  Uruguay.  The  commission 
left  for  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  June  18,  and  re- 
ported to  Oongress  as  follows : 

We  unhesitatingly  say  that  in  onr  opinion  the- 
United  States  can  in  a  few  jean  advance  to  m  poeiti<^n 
88  Buperior  to  any  other  nation  in  its  commeroe  wiih 
this  oountiy  as  it  is  now  inferior.  The  object  can  U< 
reached  by  placing  a  steamship  line  on  such  a  tm^is 
that  it  can  cany  freight  and  panengers  at  as  low  a 
rate  from  Montevideo  to  our  ports  as  the;^*are  now 
transported  to  Europe.  The  President  of  Uruiruiiv 
expreesed  a  desire  to  negotiate  a  trealr  wiUi  the  Vu\x- 
ed  States  as  soon  as  the  latter  should  request  it.  Ho 
was  desirouH  of  finding  a  hosia  for  a  mutual  cffDOB^V'n 
out  of  which  might  come  a  greater  commeroe  bet-»'e<  n 
the  two  countries.  The  people  of  Dru^oay  preferrt^ 
to  do  their  business  with  our  countiy  if  it  could  bt> 
done  on  aa  reaitonable  and  profitable  terina  as  trith 
any  other.  He  also  favored  the  calling  of  a  oonvtu- 
tion  of  all  the  republics  of  the  western  hemlsplMsre  bv 
the  United  States. 

UTAH.   Terrltirfail  G^vcnncit.— The  following 

were  the  Territorial  officers  during  the  year: 
Governor,  Eli  H.  Murray;  Secretary,  Arthur 
L.Thomas;  Treasurer,  James  Jack ;  Auditor, 
Nephi  W.  Clayton;  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  L.'  G.  NuttsU.  Judiciary,  Supreme 
Court :  Chief-Justice,  Charles  S.  Zane ;  Asso- 
ciate Justices,  Jacob  S.  Boreman  and  Philip  F. 
Emerson,  succeeded  by  Orlando  W.  Powers. 
The  Auditor,  Treasurer,  and  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  are  holding  under  an 
election  by  the  people,  although  it  has  been 
decided  that  under  the  organic  act  tbey  fdiionld 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Council. 


UTAH.  773 

flMMlaL — Utab  has  no  Territorial  debt.   The    year  an   insane  asylam  was  completed  and 
followiog  table  gives  figures  for  two  years:  opened.    It  has  fine  sarronndings,  overlook- 
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AaaesMd  yalae  of  property.   $80,884,425  00 
Amoaat  rmiaed  by  tazstioxi .  ^        184,948  06 

Receipts I         184^948  06 

ExpenditUTM 18A,5d9  84 


ing  the  city  of  Provo  and  Utah  Lake.    The 
1884.         Penitentiary  is  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the 

$88,4«2,987  00       '^^!^[^^J'  a  *u     «j         ^     w  on. 

2^576  86  PMygaay  aid  the  Edands  Law*— The  report 
SS'JII  SJ  o^  ^^^  U^ah  Commission,  under  date  of  Oct. 
^^^^      28,  1886,  says: 


TK^  --»♦«  ^f  4.»,P«(.:r^«  s«  oi'w  ^iii-  ««  *k^^  ^^1  The  usual  annual  roviwouB  of  the  Utah  registration 

The  rate  of  taxation  is  six  mills  on  the  dol-  Ug^H  for  the  present  year  were  duly  and  thoroughly 

lar,  half  for  common  schools  and  half  for  gen-  made  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  and  form  pre- 

eral  purposes.  scribec*  in  the  local  re^tration  law,  by  offioero  ap- 

MliO^f.— The  following  is  a  recapitulation  of  po«?^  ^J^'^  board,  and  the  general  election  tol- 

the  mineral  prodaot  for  1884:  |-°i,7*  "T^hTp^Hnl/^'^.^  ZJ^  ^'t^ 

4,^40,997  Ibo.  refilled  lead,  at  8}  oenta  per  lb. . . .    $169,484  M  election   were    commissionerB   to  locate    imiversity 

56,0-^8,888  lbs.  onreflned  lead,  at  $85  per  ton.. . .      980,418  12  lands,  members  of  the  Council  and  House  of  Bepre- 

5/;69,488  cm.  fine  rilver,  at  V.OH  per  oa. ^J??*?*!  !*  sentativea  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  also  county 

^i^^  *^t^'.?iP  ^'  *"  m "2'S?  SS  and  precinct  officers  throughout  the  Territory.    No 

63^J78  lbs.  copper,  at  15  cent,  per  lb mi  ^  perscXi  Uving  in  the  practic?  of  polygamy  was  flowed 

Total  export  yalne $7,889,886  90  ^  ^«^^J^  ?^  vote,  nor  WM  any  such  peraon  elected 

or  commissioned  to  any  office  at  this  or  any  previous 

Compnting  the  gold  and  BUver  at  its  mint  l«f  ^Ne'v^J^-.t',  ^'^^'Sl'trol^iel^T^n; 

valuation  and  other  metals  at  their  value  at  the  last  election,  as  in  the  others,  arc  Mormons,  who, 

the  seaboard,  it  would  increase  the  value  of  while  they  do  not  actually  live  in  polygamy,  sub- 

the   product  to   $9,301,508.      The    estimated  scribe  to  the  doctrine  of  polygamous  marriages  as  a 

product  for  1885  is  about  the  same  as  that  <^^^?  revelation,  higher  and  more  binding  upon  the 

of  IRfU.  conscience  than  any  human  law,  local  or  national. 

fl  II      T     -looj  ^L                            If            J  i»  ^^^  ^®'y  notable  exception,  however,  to  this  general 

She. — In  1884  there  was  manufactured  from  rule  was  furnished  in  the  last  election  in  the  county 

the  waters  of  Great  Salt  Lake  17,000  tons  of  of  Summit.    In  this  county  the  entire  non-Mormon 

salt,  which  was  shipped  to  the  different  min-  ticket  was  elected,  and  among  the  officers  thus  chosen 

ing  districts  for  milling  pnrposes  in  the  rednc-  J^CZ'^I^X    'n.  t^l^'^^^ntfl 

tion  of  ore.     In  addition  to  this,  a  considerable  member  of  the  Mormon  Church  and  opposed  to  their 

amount  is  manufactured  for  domestic  use.  system  who  has  been  elected  in  many  years. 

EdicatiM* — The  public- school  svstem  is  very  In  a  former  report  we  called  attention  to  the  fact 

generally  established  over  the  Territory,  but  is  5^;1»  number  of  suits  for  damages  were  instituted  in 

«  ^^^^^J^e  »...»«■  ^^*»^i»:»4.  K«  «  i«-««t.««.K«-  1882  against  the  commission  by  ccrtom  Mormon  citi- 

a  source  of  great  complaint  by  a  large  number  ^^^  ^.^  ^^^^  had  been  excluded  ftx)m  re^tni- 

ot  the  people  who  are  taxed  for  the  support  of  taon,  and  who  were  not  permitted  to  vote.    The  dis- 

echools  into  which  their  children  never  enter,  triot  court  decided  these  cases  against  the  pluntiffs. 

This  has  stimulated  effort  to  supply  schools  in-  »nd  on  apjieal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Territory 

flpnAnrlAnt  of  UTormnn  r»nnf  ml   ftn<1  htm  rAAiiltAfl  these  decisions  were  affirmed.   An  appeal  having  been 

•  ^t^  .?-^       ♦     r  S   control,  ana  nas  resulted  ^^^^  ^   ^^^^  plaintiffij  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 

m  the  different  religious  denominations  of  the  United  fcJtates,  the  decUions  of  the  court  below  were 

country  establishing  schools   throughout  the  sustained  as  to  the   members  of  the  commission. 

Territory.      The  public  schools    receive  as  a  According  to  the  best  information  we  have  been  able 

body  the  Mormon  children,  and  the  schools  ^  ^^V^^*^*  }^^J^  ^«^o  ^on  very  few  polygamous 

establUhed  by  the  different  religious  denoraina-  '^"««e«  during  the  present  year.    It  would  not  be 

^ovat/«>0u«^  1/^  uuvuiuvt«uvivii^ivru9u<Duuiuiua  prudciit,  howcvcr,  to  considcr  this  other  than  a  sus- 

tions  receive  the  children  of  the  non-  Mormons,  pension  of  the  practice  resulting  from  the  vigorous  en- 
Many  children  of  Mormon  parentage  are  taught  forcement  of  the  law  in  all  its  parts,  and  not  an  actual 
in  the  latter-named  schools,  they  being  pre-  surrender  occasioned  by  a  general  and  decided  change 
ferred  because  the  teachers  are  better  qualified  ^^  wntiment  regarding  the  doctrine  itself. 
and  the  schools  better.  The  Methodists  have  During  the  past  two  years  there  have  been 
13  schools,  with  869  pupils;  the  Roman  Oath-  83  indictments  for  polygamy  and  unlawful  co- 
olies 4,  with  610  pupils ;  the  Baptists  2,  with  habitatioi),  and  23  convictions.  At  the  date 
205  pupils;  the  Episcopalians  5,  with  795  pu-  of  the  report,  43  cases  were  awaiting  trial, 
pits.  The  New  West  Education  Commission  The  cases  of  Rodger  Clawson  and  Angus  M. 
is  virtually  the  work  of  the  Congregational  Cannon,  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Church.  It  had  during  the  last  school  year  United  States,  in  April  and  December  respect- 
enrolled  in  Ucaii  and  in  one  school  just  across  ively,  declare  the  constitutionality  of  the  £d- 
the  Idaho  line,  1,915  pupils,  with  an  average  mundslaw.  Towardthecloseof  the  year,  there 
attendance  of  1,113  in  28  schools;  of  these  were  reports  of  an  intended  Mormon  rising, 
1,915,  1,250  were  of  Mormon  families.  On  and  troops  were  sent  to  Salt  Lake  City.  In  De- 
Oct.  8,  1885,  there  were  39  teachers  at  work  cember  the  grand  jury  in  that  city  reported 
in  Utah.  The  Presbyterians  are  carrying  on  that  '*  some  time  in  April  or  May  last  an  officer 
31  day  schools  in  Utah,  in  which  about  900  of  the  city  government,  not  connected  with 
children  and  youth  are  being  educated,  75  the  police,  with  others  at  present  unknown  to 
per  cent,  of  them  being  children  of  Mormon  .the  grand  jury,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to 
parentage.  open  houses  of  assignation  and  ill-fame  within 
iMue  iijtm  nd  Praitcntiary. — During  the  the  city  limits,  for  the  avowed  purpose,  of  en- 
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trapping  weak  and  vioious  persons  into  the  ing  able  to  draw  the  Governor  of  the  Terri- 

commission  of  offenses  against  ohastitj  and  torj  into  ber  toils. 

moralitj,  in  order  that  all  such  might  be  ex-  At  the  December  session  of  Congress  a  bill 

posed  and  punished  in  the  courts/'    It  is  be-  was  reported  from  the  Judiciary  Committee  hj 

xieved  to  have  been  designed  to  entrap  and  Senator  Edmunds,  which  contains  very  strio- 

disgrace  United  States  otncials.    One  woman  gent  provisions.    It  was  passed  bj  the  Senate 

was  promised  $1,000  in  the  event  of  her  be-  early  in  1886. 

V 

VAlVDfXBILT.  WILLIAM  H.,  an  American  capi-  busily  occupied  in  its  service,  when,  by  his  fa- 
talist, born  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  May  .8,  therms  request,  he  accompanied  a  younger  brotb- 
1821;  died  in  New  York  city,  Dec.  8, 1885.  He  er,  broken  down  by  usuries  received  in  the 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  and  war,  to  Europe,  in  the  hope  of  saving  his  life, 
was  sent  to  Columbia  College  Grammar  School,  He  traveled  for  more  than  a  year  with  Ll« 
where  he  acquired  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  brother,  but  to  no  purpose,  and  returned  home 
ordinary  branches.  He  was  placed  at  work,  alone.  His  father  was  now  showing  the  effer  (.« 
while  yet  a  boy,  in  a  ship-chandlery ;  but  when  of  advancing  years,  and,  being  convinced  of  hi? 
he  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  he  obtained  a  son^s  ability  to  carry  out  great  railroad  pro- 
clerkship  in  the  banking-house  of  Drew,  Robin-  jects,  he  leaned  upon  him  entirely.  On  re- 
son,  &  Co.,  and  devoted  himself  to  his  new  du-  turning  Irom  Europe,  William  was  elected  Vice- 
ties  with  great  zeal,  and  determined  to  prove  President  of  the  Harlem  Railroad  Companv, 
that  he  possessed  some  at  least  of  the  qualities  and  thenceforward  resided  in  the  city  of  New 
needful  to  the  acquisition  of  fortune.    His  sal-  York. 

ary  was  small,  and  his  wealthy  father  made  In  1865  the  commodore  secured  bis  BonV 
him  no  allowance.  In  1841  he  married  Miss  election  as  Vice-President  of  the  New  York. snd 
M.  L.  Kissam,  daughter  of  a  Brooklyn  clergy-  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company,  and  was  de- 
man,  and  she  was  her  husband's  best  ooun-  lighted  to  find  that  William  was  able  to  enti-r 
selor  through  life.  into  his  plans  and  effectively  carry  them  iuNi 

Mr.  Vanderbilt^s  health  broke  down  in  1842,  execution.  Henceforth,  while  the  commodort^ 
and  it  became  imperative  upon  him  to  give  up  lived,  no  important  movement  was  made  witli- 
sedentary  occupations.  HU  father  purchased  out  hia  son^s  approval.  When  a  oontrolJin:: 
seventy-five  acres  of  unimproved  land  near  interest  in  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  bi>l 
New  Dorp,  Staten  Island,  and  gave  it  to  him.  been  secured,  William  suggested  to  his  fatlur 
He  declined  giving  or  loaning  his  son  money,  that,  for  convenience  and  facility  in  meetinir 
and  left  the  young  man  to  work  his  own  way.  competition,  the  line  from  New  York  to  Hui- 
Mr.  Vanderbilt  mortgaged  the  land  for  $6,000,  falo  should  be  continuous  and  under  one  man- 
whereupon  his  father  sent  him  the  money,  and  agement.  The  idea  was  approved,  and  in  IS'd 
told  him  to  "go  and  payoff  that  mortgage  the  Central  and  Hudson  River  Companies  wire 
right  away."  The  speedy  progress  of  improve-  consolidated,  and  a  corporation  was  createi 
ments  on  the  farm,  showing  good  judgment  having  700  miles  of  double  track  in  its  muin 
and  sound  sense,  and  the  popularity  that  his  lines  and  branches.  Mr.  W.  H.  Vanderbilt  Mas 
son  was  acquiring  among  his  neighbors  on  the  made  its  first  vice-president  and  execntive  otti- 
island,  afforded  much  satisfaction  to  the  com-  cer.  Although  his  father  was  nominally  at  th^ 
modore,  and  he  began  to  see  that  he  had  un-  head  of  affairs,  it  was  chiefly  due  to  his  boo 
dervalued  the  ability  of  the  active  and  diligent  William  that  this  great  property  was  nearlv 
young  farmer.  Year  after  year  the  bonndaries  trebled,  and  became  one  of  the  greatest  ain] 
of  the  farm  were  widened,  until  they  included  most  prosperous  railroads  in  the  world.  Ine 
350  acres,  and  the  profits  of  produce,  over  and  Harlem  Railroad  also  was  relieved  of  all  it< 
above  the  cost  of  cultivation,  amounted  to  $12.-  embarrassments,  .and  made  one  of  the  best  pa>  • 
000  a  year.  ing  roads  in  the  State. 

The  Staten  Island  Railroad,  in  1860,  by  bad  Commodore  Vanderbilt  died  early  in  1S77. 

management  and  inefilcient  directors,  was  over-  and  bequeathed  ninety -five  out  of  a  handrrJ 

whelmed  with  debts  and  embarrassments,  and  million  dollars  to  his  eldest  son.    The  othvr 

it  became  necessary  to  put  it  into  the  hands  heirs  began  a  contest  for  what  they  deenu-^i 

of  a  receiver.    Mr.  Vanderbilt,  though  he  had  their  rightful  share  in  the  wealth ;  and  WilU&uu 

had  no  experience  in  railroad  matters,  was  well  anxious  to  prevent  making  public  his  fatlier's 

known  to  the  community  as  a  man  of  rare  en-  affairs,  offered  a  compromise,  in  the  payroerr 

ergy  and  business  capacity,  and  he  was  ap-  of  a  round  sum,  and  the  contestants  a^ta-«l 

pointed  receiver.    In  two  years  he  had  paid  thereto.  Although  he  was  enormously  weulrr.y 

off  all  the  claims  against  the  company,  brought  already,  Mr.  Vanderbilt  set  to  work  to  secure 

the  road  into  connection  with  New  York  city  and  increase  his  millions.    He   was  elct^tt^l 

by  an  independent  line  of  ferry-boats,  and  President  of  the  New  York  Central  and  ]ii]«i- 

placed  it  upon  a  secure  financial  basis.    He  was  son  River  Railroad  in  June,  1877,  and  pive 

then  elected  president  of  the  company,  and  was  himself  industriously  to  hia  vast  reaponsilnii- 
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tiM.  He  wu  also  identified  with  other  r^-  911,800,000  eoob.  CorneliaB  recMveft  |SS,800,- 
roitds,  viz.,  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Booth-  000,  and  William  E.,  $66,800,000.  Mm.  Van- 
ent  and  the  Michigan  Central,  of  both  of  derbilt  gets  the  Fifth  Avenue  boose,  all  the 
which  he  vaa  president;  and  he  wm  engaged  pictures,  eht,,  with  an  anDuit;  of  (200,000  a 
in  many  otber  enterprises,  incinding  telegraph  year.  The  amount  given  to  religions  and  other 
and  telephone  lines,  and  electric  ligiit  compa-  obarities  is  estimated  to  be  11,200,000.  In 
nies.  Heallowed  himself  no  rest,  and  had  no  1630  Mr.  Vanderbilt  presented  $100,000  to 
time  to  spare  for  reoreatioD.    He  would  make  a    Vanderbilt  Dniveraity,  Nashville,  Tenu,,  for 

tbe  building  of  a  tbeologicsl  hall ; 
and  in  18S4  he  gave  to  the  Gullege 
of  Physicians  and  iSnrgeoDS,  in  New 
York  citj,  $600,000  for  the  found- 
ing of  a  Bobool  of  medidne.  He 
was  a  member  and  communtcaut 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Episcopal 
Charoh,  New  York,  and  showed  a 
warm  interest  in  its  welfare. 

VENE;niELA,a  republio  in  South 
America.  (For  area,  territorial  di- 
vision, and  population,  see  "Annoal 
Cyalopiedia"  for  1884.) 

EdMatlea.  —  The  number  of  Fed- 
eral fVee  sohoola  had  increased  dur- 
ing the  last  fiscal  year  from  1,778 
to  l,8ia,  and  the  total  number  of 
pupils  attending  tbem  from  92, RBI 
to  94,821. 

GwenaeaL  —  The  Prerident  is 
Qen.  Joaqain  Crespo,  whose  term 
ofoffice  will  expire  on  Feb.  20, 1886. 
The  Cabinet  is  oompoeed  of  the  fol- 
lowing ministers:  Foreign  Affaira, 
Sellor  Benjamin  Qnenza  ;  Pablio 
Credit,  SeOor  J.  A.Valentini ;  Pub- 
lic Works,  SeCor  Abelardo  Aris- 
mendi ;  Finance.  Selior  Rivas  Gas- 
tillo;  Interior,  Gen.  V.  Amengnal; 
pQblio  Instroction,  SeBor  M.  F.  Pi- 
mentel.  President  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Confederacy,  SeOor 
A.  A.  Silva ;  Oovernor  of  the  Fed- 
eral  District,  Gen.  Bernardino  Hi- 
rabsl.  The  Minister  of  the  Unit- 
wiLUkH  u  viHDsuNLt.  ^  States  at  Car&caa  ia  the  Hon. 

Jeha  Baker;  and  the  American 
trip  across  the  Atlantic  once  in  a  while,  but  Consul  at  Ln  Onayra  is  Scott  Bird.  The  Min- 
^enerally  returned  in  the  same  steamer  on  ister  from  Venezuela  to  the  nnit«d  States  is 
which  he  sailed.  In  May,  1888,  however,  the  Selior  A.  M.  Soteldo.  The  Venezuelan  Oon- 
concln  si  on  forced  itself  upon  him  that  he  could  sul- General  at  New  York  is  SKflor  J.  G. 
no  longer  safely  continue  under  the  pressure  of    Call. 

bis  weighty  responsibilities.  He  reinigned  the  FIbsmhi  —  When  Congress  convened  on 
presidency  of  the  roads  named  above,  and  his  March  2,  1885,  the  Minister  of  Finance  was 
sons.  Cornelius  and  William  K.,  were  elected  not  prepared  to  submit  the  actual  result  of 
to  fill  the  vacated  offices.  Practically,  how-  the  budget  for  1883-'84,  but  said  that  it  kept 
ever,  he  continued  at  the  head  of  the  Vander-  within  the  limits  of  the  estimate.  The  national 
bilt  system,  and  was  always  conaalted  before  indebtedness  he  stated  to  have  been  as  fol- 
any  important  step  was  taken.     Up  to  the  day     lows  on  Jiiue  SO,  18M: 

of  his  death  his  tbongbtt  were  busy  in  srrang-  Fonlen  8  prr  onL  deM SII1.«iih.«60 

in^  plans  for  increasing  business  facilities  and  ^laito^d'^w'*'*'™'*'''"™''^":::'.:     ''Silwi 

advantages  in  a  new  direction.    The  end  came  '- — 

suddenly  at  the  last,  and  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  Toui tsi,sss.i9ft 

removeil  him  at  once  from  all  further  share  iu  against  $22,8.18,952  the  previous  year,  show- 
tbis  worid's  affairs.  ing   a   reduction  of  $1,006,778,     Twelve   per 

William  H.  Vanderbilt  was  reputed  to  be  cent.  Government  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
worth  $300,000,000.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  $800,000  were  issued,  the  proceeds  to  be  used 
eight  ohildren.   By  his  will  six  of  these  receive    iu  canceling  the  fonrtb  issue  of  treasury  notes 
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and  paying  sabsidies  to  the  Paerto  Cabello  and  capital  enoogh  to  work  mines  on  an  extended 

Valencia  Railroad  Company.  scale,  may  have  a  chance  to  acquire  some  meaoft 

Aiuj  aid  liafy« — The  strength  of  the  regular  in  a  small  way.    Some  idea  may  be  formed  of 

army  is  2,785,  of  whom  240  are  officers.   There  the  amount  of  English  capital  invested  id  the 

is,  besides,  the  militia,  enrolled  in  time  of  revo-  gold-mines,  from  the  ensuing  list,  which  does 

Intion  or  war.    The  naval  force  is  so  far  re-  not  include  the  Nasnpai  mine : 

stricted  to  a  few  revenue  cutters,  hardly  de-         CaiiaoBii £i80.ooo 

serving  the  name  of  men-of-war;  bat  the         S^ciiWe 6o5wo 

President  has  naked  Congress  for  authority  to         New  cuiaoV. '. '.  .  '. '. '. '. '.....'.       75.ood 

build  a  real  man-of-war  in  view  of  the  re-         v****!.****i muZ 

newed  revolutionary  attempt,  taking  the  coast         not wi^Moide//. ■/'/.".:*.*.'! '.*.■.!'.'.!;■.!'      wooo 
for  its  basis.  victoria «w,oiio 

A  SeMllM.~The  regenerator  aud  former         ^Q^y^ ^^ 

President  of  Venezuela,  Gen.  Guzman  Blanco,         New  cicapn and' iiemdes! ...V.'.'.V.V.'.      ssisooo 
being  absent  in  Europe  as  minister  of  the  re-         Nooyeau  Monde  mortgage iinlSJ 


public,  a  formidable  attempt  at  revolution  was 
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made,  during  the  last  weefc  in  June,  by  three  Total £8,<MO,ooo 

noted  rebel  chiefs  —  Gen.  Venancio  Pulgar,  The  Call ao  mine  alone  shipped  in  1888,  from 
Urdaneta,  and  Pucido.  These  men  succe^ed  Ciudad  Bolivar,  6,279  kilogrammes  of  gold  and 
in  raising  funds  at  16  per  cent,  interest  at  Port  2,818  kilogrammes  of  gold  quartz,  worth  in 
of  Spain,  Trinidad,  with  which  they  fitted  out  the  aggregate  $8,648,388.  The  decline  in  the 
a  steamer,  the  ^*  Justicia,"  and  another  to  keep  value  of  copper  has  not  prevented  the  New 
them  supplied  with  coal,  the  '*  Oriente."  Land-  Quebrada  copper-mine  of  Venezuela  from  slop- 
ing troops  at  Campano,  they  obtained  posses-  ping  nearly  as  much  copper  as  ever,  so  that 
sion  of  that  port ;  but  the  Government  forces  the  arrivals  thence  at  Liverpool  and  Swansea 
attacked  and  completely  routed  them  on  July  during  the  first  ten  months  of  1886  reached 
8,  with  a  loss  of  several  thousand  rebels  slain  8,861  tons  fine,  against  2,960  tons  in  1S&4; 
and  wounded.  When  the  three  defeated  lead-  8,470  in  1888,  and  2,886  in  1882. 
ers  perceived  that  all  was  lost,  they  re-em-  BallrMids. — In  the  summer  of  1886  the  Gor- 
barked  with  what  troops  they  could  gather,  ernment  made  a  contract  with  Don  Benito 
and  steamed  to  the  island  of  Margarita,  capt-  Roncayolo,  granting  him  concession  to  boild 
uring  it  by  surprise  and  intrenching  them-  the  La  Ceiba-Sdhana  de  Mendoza  Railway,  in 
selves  there.  This  point  they  held  from  July  the  State  of  Andes,  who  in  his  turn  oontractinl 
4  to  July  14,  when  the  Government  had  landed  for  the  necessary  material  with  Messrs.  A.  de 
a  military  force  large  enough  to  give  them  bat-  Lima  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  Simnltaueonslj 
tie  and  again  defeat  them.  A  small  Venezue-  the  Carenero-Paparo  Railroad  was  finished.  It 
Ian  man-of-war  captured  the  ^^  Oriente  *'  the  is  a  coaat  line  of  16  mUes,  but  of  great  import- 
same  day,  while  the  latter  was  conveying  de-  ance  in  its  connection  with  the  river  Tuy. 
feated  rebels  to  Trinidad.  The  vigor  of  the  CeHaerce. — ^The  number  and  tonnage  of  sbip- 
Veneziielan  troops  under  Gen.  Velntini  had  ping  that  entered  Ciudad  Bolivar  in  1884  were 
thus  disconcerted  Pulgar^s  plans  from  the  be-  as  follows: 
ginning.  Driven  to  sea,  with  a  large  reward 
offered  for  the  capture  of  their  vessels  as  pi- 
rates, and  with  their  leader  in  hospital  at  Port 
of  Spain,  the  disheartened  insurgents  made 
sail  from  Margarita,  on  board  the  **  Justicia/* 
for  Santo  Domingo,  where  they  surrendered  to 
the  authorities  on  July  26. 

Pibllc  Warks.  —  In  October  it  was  reported 

that  the  work  of  building  a  breakwater  at  La  The  American  trade  with  Venezuela  in  1885 

Guayra  was  to  begin  at  once.    The  cost  of  the  was  as  follows :  Imports  from  Venezuela  into 

breakwateris  estimated  at  $10,000,000.  Blocks  the  United  States,   $6,809,680;   domestic  ex- 

of  concrete  weighing  600  touH  each  will  be  laid  ports  from  the  United  States  to  VenezaeU 

in  the  sea.    No  money  will  be  taken  from  tiie  $2,992,968. 

public  treasury.  A  London  company  has  been  VQUIOBrr.  State  daTcnacit.— The  following 
formed  to  carry  out  the  work,  and  has  agreed  were  the  State  oflScers  during  the  year :  Got- 
to  accept  a  certain  sum  per  package  for  all  ernor,  Samuel  £.  Pingree,  Republican;  Lieu- 
merchandise  going  over  the  breakwater  for  tenant-Governor,  Ebenezer  J.  Ormsbee;  Sec- 
ninety-nine  years.  retary  of  State,  Charles  W.  Porter;  Treasurer, 

Milling.— A  most  important  reform  the  Gov-  William  J.  Dubois;  Auditor,  E.  H.  Powell; 

ernment  proposes  in  the  mining  laws  of  the  Inspector  of  Finance,  Carroll  S.  Page;  Ra^ 

country.     In  future,  the  net  product  of  a  mine  road  Commissioner,  Wayne  Bailey,  succeeded 

is  to  be  taxed  instead  of  its  merely  paying  a  by  Thomas  O.  Seaver ;  Commissioner  of  Taxes, 

license.   Furthermore,  miners  are  to  be  allowed  W.  P.  Dillingham;  Superintendent  of  Edoca- 

to  work  small  mines  on  Government  lands,  so  tion,  Justus  Dartt.    Judiciary,  Supreme  Court; 

that  people  who  are  laborious,  but  can  not  get  Chief  Judge,  Homer  E.Royce;  Assistant  Jadges, 
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William  H.  Walker,  Jonathan  Ross,  H.  Henry 
Powers,  Wheelock  G.  Veazey,  Russell  8.  Taft, 
and  John  W.  Rovell.  No  general  election  was 
held  daring  the  year,  and  there  was  no  session 
of  the  Legislature. 

Fbtuco. — For  the  year  ending  July  81, 1885, 
the  total  receipts  were  $689,774.24.  The  total 
disbursements  were  $666,618.80.  Among  the 
largest  items  are  Auditor^s  and  court  orders 
paid,  $825,219.42;  and  temporary  loan  paid, 
$275,310.37.  The  liabilities,  on  account  of  the 
Agricultural  Oollege  and  United  States  surplus 
fund  it,  foot  up  $155,500. 

Agri€iltan.~The  average  annual  hay-crop  for 
the  past  decade  has  been  about  1,075,000  tons. 
The  crop  of  1885  was  about  10  per  cent,  short 
^-or,  in  round  numbers,  970,000  tons.  A  suc- 
c€3sston  of  dry  seasons  for  several  years,  and  the 
damage  caused  by  grasshoppers  and  the  white 
grnb  in  this  and  previous  seasons,  have  resulted 
in  a  diminished  yield  in  some  counties.  A 
large  second  crop  of  hay  was  secured.  The 
grain-crop  was  generally  good.  Less  wheat  is 
rai'ied  in  Vermont  than  formerly,  many  farm- 
ers sowing  barley  or  other  grain  instead.  About 
100,000  bushels  of  rye  are  raised  annually  in  the 
State.  Hops  are  grown  to  a  limited  extent,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  tobacco  is  raised  in  Wind- 
bam  County.  The  dairy  interest  is  languish- 
ing. Many  farmers  are  abandoning  wool- 
growing  and  selling  their  flocks.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  estimate  of  the  crops  of  the  harvest 
of  1885 : 


Boih«la. 


Potatoes. I    4,288,000 

OatJ 4,180,0  »0 


Corn 

Wheat 

Buckwheat. 
Ikirley  r... . 
Kve 


2,014,000 

487,500 

885,000 

242,000 

98,000 


PeroeDtag*  of  ybld 
to  a  ftill  crop. 

90 
116 

90 
110 
105 
110 
110 


Estimated  yield  of  other  farm  productions 

for  1885: 

Wool 2.250,000  pounds. 

Butter. 27,000,000      »* 

Cbeese 1,500,000      ** 

MapUj-soMur 11,600,000      »* 

Orchard  milta.   $500,000  valne. 

The  yield  of  orchard  products  was  ud usually 
small. 

The  average  maple-sugar  crop  of  Vermont 
i^  about  12,000,000  pounds.  It  is  worth  more 
than  $1,000,000,  and  is  harvested  before  the 
season  of  planting  begins.  Vermont  produces 
al>oat  one  third  of  the  annual  maple-sugar  crop 
of  the  country. 

Viseuru.  state  CS^Tcramnt— The  following 
were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov- 
ernor, William  £.  Cameron,  Readjuster ;  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, John  F.  Lewis ;  Secretary  of 
State,  H.  W.  Flonmoy  ;  Treasurer,  Isaac  R. 
Harksdale  ;  Auditor,  Morton  Marye  ;  Second 
Auditor,  Frank  G.  Ruffin ;  Attorney-General, 
Frank  S.  Blair :  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, Richard  R.  Fan* ;  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  Randolph  Harrison ;  Superintend- 


ent of  Land-Office,  Joseph  A.  Wingfield  ;  Rdl- 
road  Commissioner,  George  A.  Martin.  Court 
of  Appeals :  L.  L.  Lewis,  B.  W.  Lacy,  R.  A. 
Richardson,  T.  T.  Fauntleroy,  and  D.  A.  Hi  n  ton. 

LeglslatlTe  SesriM* — The  Legislature  met  on 
Dec.  2,  and  was  in  session  at  the  close  of  the 
year.  On  the  15th,  John  W.  Daniel,  Demo- 
crat, was  chosen  United  States  Senator.  The 
following  State  officers  were  elected :  Auditor, 
Morton  Marye  ;  Second  Auditor,  Frank  G. 
Ruffin ;  Treasurer,  A.  G.  Uarman ;  Secretary 
of  State,  Henry  W.  Floumoy ;  Superintendent 
of  Land-Office,  Joseph  A.  Wingfield ;  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  John  L.  Bu- 
chanan; Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Ran- 
dolph Harrison  ;  Railroad  Commissioner,  H. 
G.  Moffi^tt.    The  new  terms  begin  with  1886. 

FloaMM. — On  Oct.  1,  1885,  the  apparent  cash 
balance  in  the  treasury  was  $594,687.48 ;  the 
actual  balance  by  the  Auditor^s  books  (the  dif- 
ference being  as  to  warrants  issued  and  not 
yet  presented)  was  $406,802.78.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  state  the  actual  condition  of  the 
treasury.  Some  minor  items  go  to  reduce  the 
available  cash  balance  in  the  treasury ;  but  to 
the  credit  account  must  be  placed  the  market- 
able value  of  Riddleberger  bonds  to  the  amount 
(face  value)  of  $2,030,948.10,  purchased  under 
acts  of  March  15  and  Aug.  25,  1884,  which 
bonds  are  by  law  convertible  into  cash  when- 
ever the  exigencies  of  the  treasury  require  it. 
*^The  interception  of  the  revenue,"  says  the 
Governor,  in  his  message  of  Dec.  8,  *^  by  pay- 
ment of  taxes  and  dues  to  the  Commonwealth 
in  coupons  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  has  not  reached  such  an  extent 
as  to  seriously  disturb  the  administration  of 
public  atf  airs.  For  the  fiscal  year  herein  treat- 
ed the  amount  of  coupons  forced  upon  the 
treasury  in  payment  of  taxes  and  other  duea 
was  $122,000  less  than  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.  It  appears  that  the  available  funds  and 
convertible  property  now  in  the  treasury  reach, 
in  round  numbers,  the  sum  of  $1,615,218.- 
89.'^  The  amount  of  the  public  debt  outstand- 
ing, other  than  Riddleberger  bonds,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Principal  and  interest  to  July  1,  1882^ 
$28,020,582.83  ;  interest  subsequent  to  July  1, 
1882,  to  and  including  July  1,  1885,  $2,731,- 
699.49— making  outstanding,'  Oct.  1, 1885,  $30,- 
752,282.82. 

There  had  been  funded  up  to  Oct.  1,  1885, 
$7,517,032.71  of  the  old  indebtedness,  princi- 
pal and  interest,  and  the  amount  of  bonds  and 
certificates  issued  under  the  acts  of  Feb.  14, 
1882,  and  Nov.  29,  1884,  in  lieu  thereof,  was 
$4,971,590.66,  of  which  there  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  public  creditors,  $2,190,514.92. 

Oyster  taterest. — On  this  subject  the  Governor 
says :  *'  Since  1857  there  has  been  a  constant 
drain  upon  one  of  the  largest  resources  of  Vir- 
ginians wealth,  by  the  absolute  destruction  of 
her  oyster-beds.  It  is  claimed  that  the  prop- 
erty of  the  people  of  Virginia,  in  the  waters  of 
Chesapeake  Bay,  has  been  protected  since  1882 
as  never  before,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  re- 
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turn  of  revenue  up  to  Sept  1, 1885,  with  hardly  equitable  share  of  the  debt  of  the  undivided  Stale,  and 

more  than  half  the  collections  yet  reported,  ^^'KiJ^SSf^wr^tiSTfo?^!^                      fc- 

amounts  to  upward  of  $26,000--paying  largely  p^bUo  service,  Aether  on  public  roads  or  other*  Ue, 

more  than  all  the  expenses  of  the  service.  ^  For  biennial  elections,  so  that  our  8tete.  countv, 

Edvcatimk — An  examination  of  the  school  sta-  city,  and  other  elections  may  all  occur  togetner. 

tistics  for  1888-'84  reveals  that  the  educational  ^^^^  the  protection  of  our  oyater-beda  and  fiaheru?* 

inequality  between  the  two  races  still  prevails  "^^0^^'^'^^^^^^^         and  aid  to  p.^ 

to  a  considerable  degree,  although  lessenmg.  j^^^  ^^  construction  of  railroads  and  other  &cil!ti-* 

Amelia,   Appomattox,   Brunswick,   Oampbell,  to  open  up  the  immense  mineral  and  other  resoarop« 

Charlotte,  Halifax,  Lunenburg,  Mecklenburg,  of  the  western,  southwestern,  and  other  portioDs  of 

Pittsylvania,  and  Prince  Edward  Counties  con-  the  State.                  ^     iv          •  -*  *i.    -d      v 

I  •             ■  Tl    ^4.i,^-.i.^i^^^i^«^  .x^,v«i-*;^««#  For  money-wages  for  labor  against  the  BourU/n 

tarn  one  sixth  of  the  whole  colored  population  of  gtore-and-onier  system. 

the  State,  and  one  fourth  of  its  colored  school  For  eight  hours  as  a  day  for  all  labor  employed  <^<n 

population.    In  Amelia  County  52  per  cent,  of  public  works,  and  in  mines  and  manu&ctones,  and  l>y 

4;he  white  school  population  is  enrolled,  but  corporalaonB,  with  weekly  nayments. 

only  28   per  ce.t.  of  the  colored.    In  Appo-  &  ^^  Si'ToSf  S^rS'U^.nic,,  U- 

mattox  County  the  proportion  of  enrollment  is  borere,  and  other  workmen  theflrst  Uen  on  tbe  as-ei* 

50  per  cent,  for  the  one,  88  per  cent,  for  the  of  employers  where  they  are  forced  into  liquidation, 

other.     In  Brunswick  the  proportion  is  61  per  For  a  local-option  prohibition  law. 

cent,  and   49  per  cent. ;  in  Oampbell,  70  per  xhe  Democratic  State  Convention  met  in 

cent,  and  46  per  cent.;  in  Charlotte,  67  per  Richmond  on  July  29,  and  nominated  for  Gov- 

cent,  and  86  per  cent. ;  in  Halifax,  50  per  cent,  ^^nor,  Fitzhugh  Lee ;  for  Lieutenant-Governor, 

And  83  per  cent.    In  Lunenburg  County  the  j^^^^  q^  Massey;   and  for  Attorn ey-GeDeri.L 

proportion  is  the  same;  also  in  Mecklenburg  Rufus  A.  Ayres.   Mr.  Massey  had  been  a  pr«  ku- 

County.    In  Pittsylvania  County,  on  the  other  j^Q^t  Readjuster.    The  following  are  the  prin- 

hand,  the  proportion  is  87  per  cent,  for  the  ^ipal  points  of  the  platform  adopted : 

white  school  pop^tion,  and  22  per  cent,  for  ^j^^  Democratic  party  heretofore  pledged  it«  fir^.1 

the  colored.     In  Pnnce  Edward,  52  per  cent  acceptance  of  the  settlement  of  the  public  debt  kn«>«r. 

for  the  one,  and  84  for  the  other.     Striking  a  as  the  *^  ^ddleberaer  bill,"  and  its  opposition  to  U' 

general  average  for  these  counties,  we  find  that  ftirtber  agitation  of  the  question. 

55  per  cent,  of  the  white  school  population  is  The  <l"^«^j>";?f,***% S^/ebt^hw 

n  J   V  i.        1     .11                 *   ^«  Aif- ^^i^«^^  of  dollars  and  cents.    It  has  become  one  of  State  &*>%- 

enrolled,  but  only  41  per  cent,  of  the  colored,  greignty. 

By  the  last  reported   school  census,  that  for  We  renew  the  pled^  and  avouch  the  fact  that  wit  bm 
1880,  there  were  240,980  colored  children  in  thelasttwoyear8,underDemocratiolegislation,  fi'To.- 
Virginia  of  school  age.    Of  these,  108,810  were  OOOof  anwrniges  to  the  school  fond  have  be^  ^^ 
enrolled  at  the  end  of  July,  1884-that  is,  43  ^^^e  fevor^t^&e^lurn«hmg  of  free  books  to  the  pu^..^ 

per  cent,  of  the  whole.     On  the  other  hand,  j^  providing  wisely  for  the  instruction  of  its  ci-- 

58  per  cent,  of  the  white  school  population  sens  and  generously  for  the  alBicted  in  mind  a  .  i 

was  enrolled — that  is,  184,720  out  of  a  school  body,  the  Commonwealth  should  resMtot  the  miot>  . 

population  of  814,638.    There  was  in  1888-'84  ^l^^y^^^^"?^  ^^  """^^  ^  ite  needy  Confederate  soldier*. 

u     1  *                    H-A    ™,u:*^  ^u:i^.<.»     K«*  disabled  by  wounds  or  disease. 

a    school  for    every  70    white  children,   but  ^^  reoommeud  to  the  Gteneral  Aasemblv  to  p*.. 

only  one  for  every  128  colored.     In  five  years,  g^ch  laws  as  will  permit  each  county  or  cfistrict  t' 

the  number  of  colored  children  in  daily  aver-  determine  for  itself  whether  the  sate  of  Bpiritu«-:r' 

affe  attendance  has  trebled,  while  the  number  liouors  shall  be  permitted  within  ite  limits. 

^f  white  children  has  only  doubled.  The^-e  be  b™!Sh^ii°'«rpX>J':ir«riiwr  *^^ 
has  been  an  equally  notable  increase  m  the  Eight  hours  a  dajr;  for  hibor  upon  public  woit*:  op- 
number  of  colored  teachers.  The  chief  normal  position  to  all  discriminations  ui^udtly  bearing  uj  <  i 
schools  for  the  education  of  colored  teachers  Tabor  or  capital ;  the  enforced  payment  of  moT»V  >  - 
are  the  Richmond  Institute,  the  Richmond  wages  by  corporations  imd  the  first  Ken  toempl..*. 
XT  1  ♦!,«  u^^A4.r.^  T»«4^;fr.4^^  ♦!,«  fif  ft*A  Upon  their  assets;  the  establishment  of  labOT  bureau? 
Nornaal    the  Boy dton  Institute,  the  St.  Ste-  for  the  collection  of  statistics. 

phen's  Institute,  the  Petersburg  High-School,  We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  mixing  State  «:ih 

the  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute,  Federal  elections,  whereby  fiuch  interference  aa  i ^a.« 

and  the  Hampton  Normal  School.  been  experienced  m  the  past  under  an  m.»dvi«d    r 

PoBtletl-— The  Republican  State  Convention  «>"^P^  Admmistration  might  be  possible, 

met  in  Richmond  on  July  16,  and  nominated  At  the  election  on  Nov.  8,  the  Democratic 

a  ticket  as  follows:  John   S.  Wise,  for  Gov-  ticket  was  successful.    The  total  rote  for  G«>v. 

ernor;  H.  C.  Wood,  for  Lieutenant-Governor;  emor  was  289,071,  of   which  Fitzbagb  Le^ 

and  Frank  S.  Blair,  for  Attorney-General,    It  (Democratic)  received  152,544;  John  S.  Wise 

adopted  a  long  platform,  declaring  in  favor  ot  (Republican),  186,510;  scattering,  17. 

the  following  among  other  things:  The  Legislature  consists  of  80  Democrat* 

For  the  free  ballot,  against  the  Bourbon  ballot-  and  10  Republicans  in  the  Senate,  and  TODem- 

killer.  ocrats  and  80  Republicans  in  the  House. 

For  free  schools  and  increased  appropriations  for  Cr^Mk — In  the  State  the  com   and  tobacv*t> 

the  enlarffement  and  extension  of  the  system,  agamat  ^^^^  ^f  jggs   ^^^  f^^  |jq^  ^^  wheat-croP 

the  Bourbon  hofttility  to  irco  education.  !.  ^^^^      tu^  ^^^^,,4.  ^L^w^  «..^«.«.«^  ♦-*  «»v.v,.V 

For  the  enforcement  of  the  Beadjuster  settlement  of  ^?8  P^^'* ,  The  peanut^rop  amomits  to  tb^^ut 

the  State  debt  as  covering  every  dolhir  of  Virginia's  2,000,000  Doabeia. 
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WAmiMOTOll.  TNTtttrlal  CItfemMt  — The 
following  were  the  Territorial  officers  during 
the  jear:  Governor,  Watson  0.  Squire;  Sec- 
retary, N.  H.  O wings;  Auditor,  T.  M.  Reed; 
Treasurer,  T.  N.  Ford ;  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  R.  0.  Kerr,  Judiciary,  Su- 
preme Court:  Chief-Justice,  R.  S.  Greene; 
Associate  Justices,  John  P.  Hoyt,  A.  G.  Lang- 
ford,  and  George  Turner.  The  Legislature 
met  on  Dec.  7,  and  was  in  session  at  the  close 
of  the  year. 

CSeneral  CMdltiM*— On  this  subject,  the  Gov- 
ernor, in  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
tenor,  dated  Nov.  1,  says :  "  Although  specula- 
tion has  been  temporarily  checked,  the  entries 
of  public  land  less  numerous,  and  the  influx  of 
immigrants  less  rapid,  yet  the  important  basi- 
lar industries  of  the  country,  such  as  wheat- 
raising  east  of  the  mountains,  and  lumbering 
and  coal-mining  on  the  western  coast,  have 
moved  forward  with  increased  momentum,  so 
that  the  aggregate  production  has  far  surpassed 
that  of  any  former  year  in  the  history  of  the 
Territory.  The  new  population  has  largely 
betaken  itself  to  the  country.  An  immensely 
increased  acreage  of  wheat  has  been  tiUed  and 
an  unparalleled  crop  has  been  realized.  Im- 
mense new  lumber-mills  have  been  constructed, 
and  the  forest  has  been  penetrated  with  iron 
tramways  for  procuring  timber.  The  most 
valuable  veins  of  coal  yet  worked  have  been 
reached  by  railway,  and  their  production  has 
been  shipped  in  great  quantities  to  the  sea- 
board. Many  miles  of  railway  have  been  built 
by  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Com- 
pany, running  into  the  wheat-fields  of  eastern 
Washington,  and  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  has  been  almost  constantly  at  work 
on  its  Cascade  division,  which  now  lacks  less 
than  80  miles  of  grading  to  complete  it." 

FtauuMiaL — ^The  assessed  valuation  of  property 
in  the  Territory  for  the  year  1884  was  $50,- 
508,484,  and  for  the  year  1885  it  was  $50,484,- 
437.  The  decrease  is  caused  by  the  shrinkage 
in  property  valuation  and  by  the  non-listing 
and  non-assessment  of  railroad  property. 

The  rate  of  taxation  for  Territonal  purposes 
iH  2^  mills  on  the  dollar.  The  total  cash  reve- 
nue derived  from  the  tax  on  property  for  the 
twenty-one  months  ending  June  80,  1885,  is 
$181,450.58;  the  disbursements  during  the 
name  period  amounted  to  $137,166.44,  leaving 
a  net  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures  of 
$44,284.44,  to  which  may  be  added  the  cash 
in  the  treasury,  Sept.  30,  1888,  leaving  on  June 
30,  1885,  a  cash  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $72,- 
597.27,  exclusive  of  the  sum  of  $8,503.83,  col- 
le(*ted  under  a  special  tax  levied  for  building  a 
new  Territorial  Penitentiary. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number 
of  acres  of  land  assessed,  the  total  amounts  and 


assessed  value  of  all  property  returned  by  the 
several  counties,  and  the  taxes  levied  thereon, 
in  kind  and  totals,  for  1884  and  1885 : 


AereeoflandMsesMd 

Yalae  of  real  Mtete 

Value  of  improveroents  to 

raal  estate 

Value  of  penonal  property. 
Valae  of  all  taxable  propertj 
Penitemtlaiy  ftand  tax  levy. 

Territorial  tax  lery 

Coan^  tax  levy 

School  tax  levy 

PoUand  road  poll-tax  lefy. . 

Bpedal  tax  levy 

Boad  and  bridge  tax 

Total  tax  levy : 


1884. 


188ft. 


|20,fi8a,»48  00  '  $24,006,044  00 


7,14S,eT4  00 

17,570.401  00 

60,60^,484  00 

12,618  89 

18«.285  06 

8»7,606  81 

808.174  88 

48,807  00 

88,644  90 

77,066  87 

8^8,788  80 


7,818,789  00 

18,890,815  00 

60,484,487  00 

12,905  4T 

128,200  68 

984,981  47 

199,189  77 

68,979  75 

19,882  89 

86329  79 

7»t,065  75 


For  1885  the  taxation  returns  are  not  com- 
plete. 

PtpilitlM. — The  total  population  in  1880  was 
75,116.  The  population  in  1885  was  129,438, 
of  whom  78,788  were  males,  50,700  females, 
123,089  white,  104  bUck,  75  mulattoes,  57  Ka^ 
nakas,  3,276  Chinese,  2,786  Indian  half-breeds, 
36,172  married  (three  counties  missing).  Oiti- 
zens  of  the  United  States  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age  (four  counties  wanting),  32,499 
males  and  1 6, 174  females.  The  Governor  thinks 
the  census  of  1885  imperfect,  and  that  the 
actual  population  is  175,000. 

The  largest  town  is  Seattle,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  12,000;  Tacoma  comes  next,  with 
6,936  inhabitants.  Walla  Walla  is  the  chief 
town  of  eastern  Washington.  Other  towns  are 
Vancouver,  about  8,000  inhabitants ;  Olympia, 
2,500;  and  Port  Townsend,  2,000. 

RallrMda. — The  Oregon  Railway  and  Navi- 
gation Company  operates  259*5  miles  of  rail- 
road within  the  Territory  as  follows:  Main 
line,  standard  gauge,  227*7  miles ;  sidings,  23*4 
miles;  narrow-gauge  line,  6  miles;  narrow- 
gauge  sidings,  2*4  miles.  It  is  extending  its 
branches  into  the  wheat  regions  of  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Territory ;  has  completed  its  branch 
from  Colfax  to  Moscow,  and  is  now  building 
from  Starbuck  to  Pomeroy. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  now 
operates  465*9  miles  of  railroad  within  the  Ter- 
ritory.   During  the  year  it  completed  62  miles. 

The  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  Railroad 
Company  (narrow  gauge)  now  has  in  opera- 
tion 44*6  miles  of  main  line  and  5*25  miles  of 
sidings.  The  line  from  Seattle  to  Franklin, 
33*6  miles,  was  completed  in  January,  1885. 
The  branch  from  Renton  to  the  New  Castle 
mines,  eight  miles,  has  been  operated  for  sev- 
eral years. 

The  Pusret  Sound  Shore  Rail  mad  Company 
operates  a  standard-gauge  road  from  Seattle  to 
Stuck  Junction,  23*5  miles,  in  connection  with 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  from  Stuck 
Junction  to  Tacoma. 
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The  Olympia  and  Ghehalis  VaUey  Railroad,  tween  them  and  the  Seattle  or  New  Castle 

narrow  gaage,  about  fifteen  miles  in  length,  mine  is  not  very  great. 

connects  Olympia  on  Paget  Soand  with  the  The  latest  discovered  and  probably  the  mo^t 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad  at  Tenino.  valuable  coal-field  is  that  known  as  the  Ce<iar 

Counting  the  newly  constructed  road  and  or  Green  river.    This  lies  to  the  east  and  south 

that  nearly  completed,  there  are  now  in  all  866  of  Lake  Washington,  and  is  doubtless  a  c<»n- 

miles  of  railroad  in  the  Territory,  of  which  tiiiaance,  in  some  measure  at  least,  of  the  m<>::t 

804  miles  are  operated.  easterly  veins  found  on  the  Puyallup.    Tbe 

HaTlgatioib — There  are  92  steam-vessels,  rang-  coals  are  bituminous, 

ing  in  size  from  the  6-ton  propeller  to  the  A  few  miles  from  Renton,  on  Cedar  river, 

steamer  of  1,100  tons,  now  registered  at  the  is  the  Mac AUister  vein  or  mine,  on  which  work 

ofiSce  of  the  collection  district  of  Puget  Sound,  has  recently  been  commenced,  and  it  give» 

aU  of  which  are  employed  in   the  domestic  promise  of  being  an  excellent  coal.    It  sturm^ 

freight  and  passenger  trafiSc  of  Puget  Sound  to  be  rather  intermediate  between  lignite  and 

alone.    There  were  169  vessels,  aggregating  bituminous  in  its  quality. 

47,657  tons,  documented  at  Port  Townsend  for  The  coal  discoveries  on  the  Skagit  river, 

the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1885.    Of  this  not  extensive  as  yet,  form  a  link  in  the  chaio 

number,  89  were  siuling- vessels  and  80  were  that  reaches  from  Bellingham  Bay  on  the  nortli 

steam  -  vessels.    There  were  14  new  vessels  to  Ghehalis  valley  on  the  south, 

built  during  the  year  ending  June  80,  1885,  of  The  total  shipment  for  the  Territory  for  the 

which  8  were  steam  -  vessels,  amounting  to  year  ending  June  80,  1885,  is  880,250  toni=. 

676*27  tons,  and  6  were  sail-vessels  amounting  Adding  the  home  consumption  to  this,  the  tt>- 

to  967*02  tons;    making  a  total  of  1,642*29  tal  mine  output  will  be  about  410,000  toD«. 

tons.  ImUmuu — ^In  the  Territory  are  six  full  a'^tu- 

CmL — So  far,  the  important  coal-fields  have  cies,  comprising  sixteen  reservations,  be^'ult^ 

been  found  in  western  Washington,  and  these  Moses^  Reservation,  which  is  in  charge  of  & 

chiefly  in  and  near  the  Puget  Sound  basin,  special  Indian  agent.    The  total  Indian  poj*!i- 

The  first  discovered   were  the  coal-mines  of  lation  last  year  was  about  11,000.    Of  th'-^ 

Bellingham  Bay,  near  the  north  boundary  of  number  probably  not  more  than  three  fif t  h> 

the  Territory.    These  were  profitably  worked  live  on  the  reservations,  while  the  remaining 

for  many  years,  and  until  other  coala  of  a  bet-  two  fifths  either  roam  about  or  have  homei^  of 

ter  quality  were  found.    South  of  Olympia,  in  their  own  on  homesteads  or  land  purchased  hy 

the  valley  of  the  Skooknm  Chuck  and  the  Glie-  them,  or  in  villages  near  white  settlement^ 

halis,  is  another  field.     East  of  Seattle  and  of  The  whole  amount  of  land  reported  as  bein^r 

Lake  Washington  are  what  are  known  as  the  included  in  all  these  reservations  is  6,830.12.7 

Seattle  mines,  which  have  been  more  thor-  acres. 

oughly  and  extensively  worked  than  any  others.  EilicatlM, — The  following  is  a  condensed  re- 

These  veins  run  eastward  into  the  Issaqua  val-  port  of  statistics  of  public  schools  for  the  year 

ley,  and  probably  still  farther.  ending  June  30,  1885: 

The  Renton  and  Talbot  coals,  about  six  miles    itaised  for  Bchooi  porpooes ♦jtr,?**^  -^ 

south  of  the  Seattle  mines,  may  be  considered    F«id  for  teichew' wtma i»i,7-7  ^' 

as  a  part  of  the  Lake  Washington  coal-field.  FSdfo;"Sii?'o?S^                          luU  -::: 

The  Renton  Company  is  working  the  Talbot    Paid  for  acbooi  ihrniture loib  n? 

cod-yein  from  which  they  obtained  an  ex-  SldforSs:^^<ii;;dt;i:::::::;::::::;::::::  ^^^ 

cellent  article  of  lignite  or  brown  coal.    All    Paid  for  boOdings as.vi*  *t-. 

the  coals  mentioned  thus  far  belong  to  this  T®.^ ?2: "S**~* P'HR^^- j:/ •  •  •  :•;••*_*•-     *?**^^  '* 

1                                                                       ®  Sohool  ftiDda  to  credit  of  Territory  at  dose  of  year      7u,«  -J9  ^ 

Next  in  importance  to  these  are  the  Puyal-    Children  enrolled  in  pnbiie  acbooia 26  *'  t 

Inp  coal-fieldi*,  epreading  in  varion*  direction  ^^  17SS^^:S:^!^-::::V/.::.          'Ci 

along  Carbon  river  up  the  South  Fork  of  the  

Puyallup,  on  Flett  Creek  and  South  Prairie         Total 3:.^:« 

Creek.    The  veins  of  coal  seem  to  be  quite  nn-  There  are  twenty-four  private  institution> 

merous,  and  differ  widely  in  character ;  most  of  learning,  consisting  of  colleges,  seminarit^. 

of  them  are  bituminous;  a  few  semi-bitumi-  academies,  and  other  institutions  of  a  higher 

noas,  or  between  lignite  and  bituminous.  order,  at  which  are  in  attendance  1,416  pupi^ 

The  coals  of  this  region,  where  the  veins  are  under  the  instruction  of  ninety-one  profes!k»r* 

clean,  are  superior  in  quality  to  the  coals  pre-  and  teachers.    The  Territorial  University  is  at 

viously  mentioned.  Seattle.     Departments  of  law  and  medicine 

There  are  three  distinct  collieries  in  this  re-  have  been  recently  added  to  it. 

gion :  one  at  Wilkeson,  on  Flett  Creek,  the  sec-  NewsiHipent — ^There  are  fifty-three  new?pa- 

ond  at  Carbonado,  on  Carbon  river,  and  the  pers  published  in  the  Territory,  of  which  nine 

third  on  South  Prairie  Creek.  are  dailies. 

The  production  of  the  Carbon  Hill  mines  has  Banks, — ^There  are  fifteen  national  banki^: 

reached  1,000  tons  per  day,  and  these  may  per-  aggregate  capital,  $1,020,000. 

haps  be  considered  the  largest  of  the  mines  now  CMMse. — ^In  the  fall,  demonstrations  were 

worked,  although  the  difference  of  output  be-  made  against  the  Chinese,  with  a  view  to  driv- 
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in^  them  from  the  Territory.     Perhaps  the  has  been  placed.    The  dock-baain  is  52  feet 

must  marked  iDStanoes  of  violence  occurred  at  below  low- water  mark,  1,200,000  onbic  feet  of 

Soattle  and  Tacoma.    On  tl:^  aabject  the  Gov-  sand  and  coral  rock  having  been  dredged.   The 

ernor  says  in  his  report :  dock's  dimensioDS  are : 

Bvtbe  Territorial  census  of  1886  there  were  8,276     Length  overall 881  feet 

rhinea©  reeidente  in  the  Territory.    Many  of  them     Length  between  caiBaons :^\":Sf  ^ 

have  heretofore  l)oen  usefully  employed  as  servants,     ll^S  h^We  iklL»" ^         ij^f^ 

ami  as  laborers  in  the  mines  and  on  the  railroads  and  Depth  orer  all.. ?r '..".*.*.'.    ".*.                         **.'.'.  7a  « 

Eublic  works.    The  hostile  feeling  against  Chinese  Total  wdght..!!!.!..!"!.'!!!!]!!!!!.'!^!!!!!!!.  8^840  tons, 

as  been  greatly  increased  by  reason  of  failure  on  the  rr»i.     •  i      j         .            ^             ^  i^y        m 

pan  of  the  Government  to  adequately  enforce  the  re-  ihe  islands  raise  early  vegetables  of  nnsnr- 

htnction  act,  large  numbers  of  Chinese  having  stolen  passed  qnality,  chiefly  shipped  to  New  York. 

into  the  Territory  from  the  neighboring  province  of  The  revenne  of  Bermada  in  1884  was  £28,- 

British  Columbia  in  violation  of  law.  e^^ 

WEST   OTDIfiS.     Brlttslk     Bahamas,  —  This  The  importations   into    Bermuda  in   1884 

^ronp  is  composed  of  about  twenty  inhabited  amonnted  to  £288,701. 

islands,  and  an  immense  nnmber  of  islets  and  Jamaica. — ^The  extreme  length  of  Jamaica  is 

rock.s.     The  principal  islands  are  New  Provi-  144  miles,  its  greatest  width  49  miles,  and  its 

dence,  containing  the  capital,  Nassau;  Abaco;  least  width  21  i  miles.    The  total  area  is  4,198 

Harbor  Island;   Eleuthera;  Inagua;  Mayagu-  square  miles,  of  which  only  about  646  square 

ana ;  Andros  Island ;  Great  Bahama ;  Ragged  miles  are  fiat ;  the  rest  of  the  island  ia  mount- 

Islaod;    Rum    Oay;    Ezuma;   Long  Island;  ainous,   the  highest  elevation  above  the  sea 

Crooked  Island;  Acklin  Island;    Long  Oay;  being  the  Blue  mountain,  Western  Peak,  7,860 

Watling's  Island;  Oat  Island,  now  known  as  feet. 

St.  Salvador;  the  Berry  Islands ;  and  the  Bi-  The  population  in  1885  was  estimated  at 

minis.  591,617.     The  census  of  1881  showed  a  white 

By  the  census  of  1881,  the  population  was  population  of  14,482;    coolies,   11,016;    and 

43,521.  Ohinese,   99;    the  remainder  being  colored. 

The  Governor  and   commander-in-chief  is  By  the  census  of  1881  the  population  of  the 

Vice- Admiral  H.  A.  Blake;  the  Oolonial  Sec-  capital,  Kingston,  was  38,566;  of  Port  Maria, 

rcary,  R.  H.  Sawyer.    The  Governor  ia  aided  6,741 ;    of  Montego  Bay,  4,651 ;    of  Spanish 

by  an  Executive  Oouncil  of  nine  members,  and  Town,  5,689 ;  of  Falmouth,  3,029 ;  and  of  Sa- 

tliore  is  a  Representative  Assembly  of  twenty-  vanna-la-Mar,  2,498. 

nine  members.  The  number  of  public  schools  had  increased 

The  public  debt  amounted  in  1885  to  £48,-  from  286  in  1868  to  681  in  1884,  and  the  num- 

626.  her  of  pupils  from  14,453  to  42,409.     A  Gov- 

There  are  eleven  colonial  custom-houses  and  ernment  scholarship  of  the  annuid  value  of 

ports  of  entry  in  the  Government  of  the  Bahar  £200,  tenable  for  three  years,  is  open  to  public 

nias.  competition  in  each  year  by  boys  born  in  Ja- 

Oonsiderable  quantities  of   pineapples,  or-  maica. 

anges,   and   sponges   are  exported,  chiefly  to  The  Governor  of  Jamaica  is  Gen.  Sir  Henry 

Erii^land  and  the  United  States.  The  pineapple-  Wylie  Norman,  appointed  Oaptain-General  and 

crop  is  very  precarious.    The  industry  of  salt-  GDvernor-in-Chief,  Oct.  23, 1888.    The  United 

raking  has  ceased  to  be  remunerative,  owing  States  Oonsul  at  Kingston  is  Francis  B.  Gal- 

to  the  high  protective  duties  imposed  on  salt  lery. 

by  the  United  States.     Oocoanut-planting  is  On  Sept.  80, 1884,  the  debt  of  Jamaica  was 

carried  on  extensively.  £1,243,900. 

BermudoM. — ^This  group  has  an  area  of  19}  In  Jamaica  the  revenue  is  raised  at  the  rate 

8ciuare  miles.  of  20«.  9d,  per  head  of  population ;  in  Trinidad 

By  the  census  of  1881,  the  population  was  the  rate  is  60tf.  9d, ;  in  Mauritius,  86«.  8^. ;  in 

14,314,  of  whom  5,384  were  white  and  8,564  British  Guiana,  82«.  Id.;  and  in  Guadeloupe, 

colored,  including  366  civilians  employed  at  38«.  Sd. 

naval  and  military  establishments.  The   new  specific  duties   proposed  to  be 

There  are  24  public  schools   attended  by  levied  in  the  place  of  existing  ones,  and  ex- 

1 ,091  pupils,  and  94  private  schools.  pected  to  yield  £152,000  annually,  are:   On 

The    Governor,    commander-in  chief,    and  lard,  4«.  2d.  the  100  pounds;  tallow  candles, 

vice-admiral  is  Lieut-Gen.  Thomas  Lionel  J.  6«.  Hd.;  other  candles,  16«.  8^.;  soaps,  4$  2d.; 

(rallwey.     The  Legislative   Oouncil  and  Ex-  gunpowder  for  blasting,  etc.,  41«.  8^.;   gun- 

ecutive  Oouncil  are  appointed  by  the  Grown,  powder  for  sporting,  U.  per  pound ;  nnmanu- 

the  Chief- Justice  bemg  President  ex  officio,  factured  tobacco,  6d.  per  pound;    manufact- 

Tho  Assembly,  elected  for  seven  years,  is  com-  ured  tobacco  and  snuff.  Is.  id. ;    cigars  and 

po^od  of  thirty  members.    The  Oonsul  for  the  cigarettes,  Ss.  4d, ;  opium.  10«.  5d,;  matches. 

United  States  at  Hamilton  is  0.  M.  Allen.  per  gross,  2s.  Id. ;  fire-arms,  per  barrel,  4s.  2d. ; 

The   Cambre  Basin,  on  Ireland  Island,   is  lumber,  spruce,  and  white  pine,  the  1,000  feet, 

a    large,   artificially  constructed   basin,   with  Qs.  4d. ;  pitch-pine,  12«.  6J. ;  shingles,  cedar, 

strongly  built  piers.    Here  the  famous  float-  and  spruce,  4s.  2d. ;   all  other,  6«.  3</. ;   and 

in^  dock  '^Bermuda,*'  the  largest  in  the  worlds  cement,  per  barrel,  2s.  6<2.    All  other  gooda. 
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either  2  or  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  calonlated  In  1884  there  were  in  operation  189  w^si 

to  produce  £58,000.  estates,  the  largest  of  which  tomei  out  5*20 

The  Department  of  Public  Gardens  and  Plan-  hogsheads  of  sugar  and    814   puncheons  of 

tations  spent  £5,886  in  1884.    The  several  es-  rum. 

tablishments  are  as  follow :  The  Botanic  Gar-  The  imports  in  1883-^84  amounted  to  £1,- 

den  at  Oastleton;  the  Government  Cinchona  548,708;  the  exports  to  £1,488,989.    Of  b&- 

Plantation  in  St.  Andrew's  Parish ;  the  Hope  nanas  alone,  nearly  all  to  the  United  States, 

Nurseries,    near    Kingston;    the    Palisadoes'  shipments  were  1,842,984 bunches,  of  the  value 

Plantation,  near  Kingston ;  the  Kingston  Pa-  of  £191,972.    There  is  a  rapid  increase  in  the 

rade  Garden ;  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Bath ;  the  export  of  oranges,  pineapples,  and  yaine. 

Klng^s  House  Gardens  and  Grounds.    The  Gov-  Dantdk — The  area  of  Ste.  Croix  is  218  ttqunre 

emment  cinchona  plantations  have  proved  a  kilometres ;  St.  Thomas,  86 ;  and  St  John,  54. 

brilliant  saccess  since  their  foundation  in  1865.  Population  of  Ste.  Croix,  18,430  ;  St  Thomas. 

They  cover  250  acres,  and  cost  in  the  aggregate  14,889 ;  St.  John,  944 ;  together,  88,763.  Th(:T^ 

£23,000.    During  the  past  five  years  they  have  are  4,862  Lutherans,  5,881  MoraWans,  11.344 

yielded  returns  to  the  extent  of  £18,000.   The  Episcopalians,  and  10,025  Roman  Catholics, 

export  of  cinchona-bark  from  Jamaica  to  the  Financially  the  islands  form    two  groaps 

end  of  September,  1884,  was  75,583  pounds,  of  viz. :  (1)  Ste.  Croix ;  (2)  St.  Thomas  and  St. 

the  value  of  £16,827.    Among  private  planters  John;   each  group  with  a  separate  treusurv 

there  are  about  800  acres  now  being  planted  and  with  separate  revenue  and  expenditure, 

with  cinchona.  For  each  group  the  yearly  revenue  and  expeidi- 

The  Rio  Cobre  Irrigation  Canal,  irrigating  ture  average  between  $150,000  and  $2(Kun:h'. 

80,000  acres  in  the  plains  of  St.  Catherine's,  AU  revenues  accrue  to,  and  all  expenses  are 

near  Spanish  Town,  is  over  thirty  miles  long,  defrayed  by,  the  colonisd  treasuri<^  which  arc 

cost  £120,000,  and  involves  an  annual  expen-  so  far  independent  of  the  treasury  of  the  moth- 

diture  for  maintenance  and  management  of  er-country. 

only  1^  per  cent.  The  Minister  of  Finance  prevailed  upon  the 

The  Government  Railway,  purchased  from  Danish  Parliament  to  reduce  the  duty  on  suf:  ir 

the  Jamaica  Railway  Company  in  1879  for  the  and  molasses  coming  from  Ste.  Croix  8  per 

sum  of  £94,400,  extends  from  Kingston  to  Old  cent.,  from  April  1,  1885,  to  March  81,  lbi.<«). 

Harbor,  28  miles,  with  a  branch  to  Angels,  8  in  view  of  the  unprofitable  natore  of  sngur- 

miles.     The  Government  has  ordered  surveys  making  in  the  island  at  ruling  low  prices, 

and  estimates  for  extending  the  line  from  Old  The  American  trade  with  the  Danish  We>t 

Harbor,  through  Clarendon,  to  Porus  in  Man-  Indies  has  been  as  follows : 
Chester,  24)  miles,  and  from  Angels,  through 
St.  Thomas-in-the-Vale,  to  Ewarton,  14j^  miles. 
The  line  from  Old  Harbor  to  Poms  was  opened 
to  traffic  on  March  2, 1885,  and  the  Ewarton  ex- 
tension was  also  completed  in  the  same  year. 

There  are  in  operation  in  the  island  98  post- 
offices  and  41  postal  telegraph  offices.    The  The  amount  of  sugar  imported  from  Ste. 
postage  is  one  penny  a  half-ounce,  and   the  Croix  in  1885  was  10,048,008  pounds,  worth 
charge  for  telegrams  one  shilling  for  twenty  $250,862;    molasses,  ^88,514    gallons,   wortn 
words.    The  West  India  and  Panama  Tele-  $40,692;  rum,  86,458  gallons,  worth  $16, r>4:l 
graph  Company  has  its  office  at  Kingston.  Diteh* — (For  details  relating  to  area,  >^« 

The  lines  of  mail  steamships  touching  reg-  '^Annual  CyclopsBdia '^  for  1888.)     In  18n3 

ularly  at  Kingston  are:    Royal  Mail  Steam  the  population   was   distributed  as  follow »: 

Packet    Company,    West    India    and    Pacific  Cura^oa,  25,015 ;  Bonaire,  4,081 ;  Araba,  ^v 

Steamship  Company,  London  and  Bidize  Line  177 ;  St.  Martin's  (Dutch  portion),  8,391 ;  ^t, 

of   steamers,    Compagiiie  G^n^rale    Transat-  Eustatius,  2,460;   and  Saba,  2,870;  togetber, 

lantique,  Cunard  Steamship  Company,  Atlas  48,444.    Of  this  population,  41,788  were  ci- 

Steamship     Company,     Jamaica     Coastwise  tives  of  the  islands. 

Steamship  Service,  Glasgow  Line,  and  Clyde  The  Governor  of  Cura^oa  is  N.  van  din 

Line.  Brandhof.    The  American  Consul  at  Cara^i^i 

There  are  published  in  Jamaica  twenty-one  is  Almon  Barnes,  and  at  St  Martin's,  D.  (.. 

newspapers,  of  which  six  are  daily.  von  Romondt. 

In  1884  property* tax  was  paid  on  186,880  Among  the  chief  products  of  the  island  tbin- 

acres  under  cultivation;    122,959  in  Guinea-  were:  dividivi,  882,180* kilogrammes;  Indi:ui 

grass;    332,568    common    pasture,    including  com,  298,546  litres;   sea -salt,   ld,0Ci0  ca^kN 

lands  in  pimento ;  and  1,835,405  acres  wood  and  3,498,200  litres  in  bulk, 

and  barren.     Of  the  cultivated  lands,  42.518  A  terrible  prolonged  drought  visited  the  isl- 

acres   were  in  sugar-cane,    20,731   in  coffee,  and  of  Aruba  in  1886,  and  the  famioe-strieifc 

282  in  cocoa,  5,000  in  cinchona,  171  ginger,  population  bad  to  appeal  to  OuracoA  a^^  ^^'^ 

18  arrowroot,  857  Indian  corn,  6  peanuts,  2  mother-country  for  food, 

cotton,   62  tobacco,    155    vegetables,   72,084  The  import  of  merchandise  into  Curac^^ 

ground  provisions,  and  2,828  in  pimento.  amounted  in  1884  to  8,443,694  guilders^  wortli. 


FISCAL  YEAR. 

Importi  Into  a* 
Unhid  StalM. 

DoaMtirnp^m. 

1888 

$884,008 
887348 

$mij^y 

1884 

M->y7 

1886 

&Tl.ltfi 
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Pbe  Amerioan  trade  with  the  Dutch  West  In- 
dies has  been  as  follows: 


FOCAL  TEAR. 

ImporU  IbIo  the 
UBiM  Sditei. 

Dooawtle  CKporti 

ft«mth« 

United  StalM. 

1S85 

ls*>4 

|88«,668 
647,aO« 
882,058 

$658,853 
5b0,115 

Ibtj3 

679,690 

fWach.  Martinique.  —  The  area  of  Marti- 
niqae  is  988  square  kilometres;  popalation, 
Dec.  81,  1884,  167,679, 

In  1883  there  were  510  sugar  estates,  168 
coffee  estates,  and  19  cotton  plantations;  in 
1834,  519  sugar  estates,  154  coffee  estates,  and 
24  cotton  plautations. 

A  law  school  was  created  by  decree  of  Jan. 
20,  1883,  at  Fort  de  France,  the  number  of 
students  in  1884  being  166.  There  is  a  lyceum 
at  St.  Pierre,  founded  by  decree  of  May  2, 1881, 
and  an  institute  for  young  ladies  at  the  Mouil- 
lage,  inaugurated  on  Nov.  6,  1883.  There  are 
two  normal  schools  at  St.  Pierre,  one  for  boys 
and  one  for  girls,  and  spread  over  the  island 
36  public  schools,  attended  by  6,993  pupils. 

The  Governor  is  M.  V.  G.  Alldgre.  The 
American  Ck)nsal  at  Martinique  is  M.  Garasche. 

The  imports  and  exports  have  been  as  fol- 
low: 


raw  muscovado ;  1,748  tons  clayed  sugar ;  70,- 
815  hectolitres  of  molasses;  and  24,130  hecto- 
litres of  rum ;  total  value,  44,377,700  francs. 
The  cost  of  production  was  21,460,500  francs, 
leaving  a  net  profit  of  22,917,200  francs.  The 
island  has  761  coffee  estates,  employing  6,206 
hands,  and  turning  out,  in  1883,  705  tons, 
worth  1,550,000  francs,  while  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction was  1,060,000  francs. 

Guadeloupe  exports  some  logwood,  tortoise- 
shell,  annotto,  and  preserved  fruits.  The  an- 
notto  production  has  been  on  the  increase. 

The  imports  in  1883  amounted  to  26,500,000 
francs^  and  the  exports  to  81,900,000.  The 
American  trade  with  the  French  West  Indies 
has  been  as  follows : 


FISCAL  YEAR. 


1884. 
1885 


Imptwti  Into  the 

UBltMlStalM. 


$8,186,408 
1,147,515 


DooimUc  •jcporta 

fttMD  tb« 

Unitad  States. 


$1,790,584 
1,894,101 


FISCAL  TEAR. 

Exporto. 

ISS8 

Fmnci. 
82,888,561 

27,882,504 

VnuuMm 
82,826,084 
26,240,898 

Isfc4 , 

T>fffirMm 

5,006,057 

6,585,666 

The  exports  embraced  the  following  products 
of  the  island : 


ARTICLES. 


llefizMd  ftngBT,  toos. 
Raw  sagar.  Utna . . . 

Molasaes,  Utret 

Ram,  litres 

Coffee,  tona 

Cocoa,  tons 

Logwood,  tons. 


1884. 


84,897 

14,478 

58,875 

17,624,760 

3 

481 

865 


Guadeloupe. — The  area  of  Guadeloupe  and 
dependencies  is  1,870  square  kilometres;  pop- 
ulation, 197,896.  The  island  is  divided  into 
halves  by  a  creek.  Basse  Terre,  the  more  im- 
portant portion  commercially,  is  well  watered. 
Grande  Terre  lacks  water-courses,  but  is  the 
great  center  of  sugar  production.  The  de- 
pendencies are:  Marie  Galante,  producing 
about  1,000  tons  of  sugar,  Les  Saintes,  D6si- 
rade,  St.  Martin's,  and  St.  Bart's. 

The  Governor  is  M.  L^once  Laugier.  The 
American  Consul  is  Charles  Bartlett. 

The  value  of  rural  property  ^amounts  to 
about  145,000,000  francs,  63,000,000  francs' 
worth  being  under  cultivation,  70,000,000 
coastitnting  buildings  and  sugar-houses,  and 
12,000,000  cattle  and  draught-animals.  There 
are  1,651  sogar  estates,  employing  52.294  field 
laborers.  These  estates  produced,  in  1883, 
43,168  tons  of  refined  sugar;  14,615  tons  of 


Guiana. — The  area  of  Guiana  is  121,413 
square  kilometres;  population,  24,656.  The 
Gfovernor  is  M.  Isidore  Ohess6.  The  American 
Consul  at  Cayenne  is  P.  Decomis.  The  income 
of  the  colony,  in  1884,  was  2,123,000  francs, 
and  the  outlay  8,346,000  francs. 

Although  intrinsically  a  rich  colony,  abound- 
ing in  gold,  and  having  a  fertile  soil  and  valu- 
able forests,  it  has  advanced  very  little  in  pro- 
ductiveness and  commercial  intercourse. 

Gold  was  discovered  in  the  Appronage  dis- 
trict as  early  as  1855.  It  is  in  part  placer-gold 
and  in  part  quartz-gold.  In  1883,  6,543,000 
francs'  worth  were  produced. 

The  forests  of  French  Guiana  begin  about 
thirty  miles  inland,  and  thence  stretch  into  the 
interior  in  impenetrable  fastnesses.  There  are 
about  150  valuable  woods. 

The  Maroni  Agricultural  Company  of  French 
Guiana  produces  valuable  fiber  from  the  ramie 
and  other  plants.  The  number  of  plantations 
did  not  exceed  1,427  in  1883,  and  they  only 
employed  4,100  field-hands  taken  together. 

The  American  trade  with  French  Guiana 
has  been  as  follows : 


FISCAL  YKAR. 

luportB  into  tb« 
UnltolStotH. 

DoowiUe  csporta 

fromtiM 

United  Steto*. 

1884 

$2,821 

1,808 

$102,072 
107.499 

1885 

Spaiisli.  Porto  Rico.— This  is  the  smaller 
of  Spain's  transatlantic  possessions  in  the 
West  Indies;  area,  9,315  square  kilometres; 
population  in  1885,  810,894.  St.  John's,  or 
San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico,  the  capital,  has  a 
population  of  25,685;  Ponce,  39,052;  Maya- 
guez,  26,705;  Arecibo,  26,147;  San  German, 
Jauco,  and  Juana  Diaz,  over  20,000  each. 

The  Captain-General  is  Don  Luis  Dab4n.  The 
American  Consul  at  St.  John's  is  £.  Conroy. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  year  the  island 
was  visited  by  a  terrible  drought  and  dearth 
of  potable  water.    In  AgnadiUa  and  Arecibo 
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some  persons  perished  from  thirst,  and  the 
flitaation  of  many  districts  would  have  heoome 
critical  hot  for  the  energy  displayed  by  the 
Captain-General,  who  made  a  trip  through  the 
portions  of  the  island  where  immediate  as- 
sistance was  most  needed,  took  the  necessary 
measures,  and  distributed  funds  where  wanted. 

Railroad-building  has  not  been  attempted  in 
Porto  Rico;  but  there  are  in  operation  478 
miles  of  tele^aph. 

The  peninsular  and  foreign  trade  movement 
in  Porto  Rico  for  two  years  Vas : 


FISCAL  YEAR. 


1884 
18S8. 


Inporta. 


$18,182,298 
18,786,848 


Bsporti* 


$11,618,888 
11,807,720 


The  chief  articles  exported  during  1884  were: 

Smnr 79,788toii8,  worth  $6,182,976 

Coffee 17,071    **         -       4,779,742 

Molaues 80,864    "         "  740,744 

Tobacco 1J68    "         «         678,072 

The  American  trade  with  Porto  Rico  has 
been  as  follows : 


FISCAL  YSAR. 


1884. 
1885. 


Imports  tnto  lb* 
UaltMl  BtalM. 


$6,890,466 
6,104,268 


from  tlM 
Uoitwl  Statou 

$2,188,609 
1^3,177 


The  American  exports  embraced  78,584  bar- 
rels of  flour,  466,699  gallons  of  refined  petro- 
leum, and  6,718,285  pounds  of  provisions  of 
all  sorts. 

WEST  TIRGINLI.  State  CknrenuMBt— The  fol- 
lowing were  the  State  officers  during  the  year : 
Governor,  E.  Willis  Wilson,  Democrat ;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Henry  S.  Walker;  Treasurer, 
William  T.  Thompson;  Auditor,  Patrick  F. 
Duffy ;  Superintendent  of  Free  Schools,  Ben- 
jamin 8.  Morgan;  Attorney -General,  Alfred 
Caldwell.  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals :  Presi- 
dent, Okey  Johnson ;  Judges,  Samuel  Woods, 
Adam  C.  Snyder,  and  Thomas  C.  Green.  In 
May  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  from 
Wheeling  to  Charleston. 

Ugi8latl?e  Ses8lM«~The  Legislature  met  on 
Jan.  14,  and  adjourned  on  Feb.  27.  The  fol- 
lowing are  among  the  acts  passed : 

Amendinff  the  election  law  so  that  general  elections 
shall  be  held  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Mon- 
day in  November. 

Authorizing  the  State  Superintendent  of  Free 
Schools  to  contract  for  the  supply  of  class-books  to  be 
used  in  the  free  schools  of  the  State. 

Amending  the  existing  law  so  that  the  term  of  office 
of  the  Governor.  State  Superintendent  of  Free  Schools, 
Treasurer,  Auditor,  and  Attorney-General  shall  begin 
on  the  4th  of  March  next  after  their  election :  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  on  the  1st  day  of  Decemher 
next  after  their  election ;  and  of  judges  and  county 
officers,  on  the  1st  day  of  January  next  after  their 
election. 

Authorizing  any  person  or  persons  or  corporations 
to  construct,  and  to  condemn  land  for  the  construc- 
tion of,  later^  railroads,  and  regulating  traffic  over 
the  same. 

Giving  railroad  companies,  oi^ganized  since  March 
14,  1881,  two  years  within  which  to  commence  con- 
struction, three  years  to  expend  thereon  10  per  cent. 


of  the  capital  stock  actually  subsoribed,  and  ten  yean 
to  complete  and  put  the  road  in  operation. 

Relating  to  corporations  for  the  mutual  relief  and 
protection  of  their  members,  insuring  lives  on  the  a^- 
s^sment  plan. 

Amendmg  the  tax  and  assessment  laws. 

To  enlarge  the  duties  and  powers  of  Boards  of  E<i lo- 
cation in  reference  to  the  purchase  of  text-bcioks  y-re- 
scribed  by  law  for  use  in  the  free  schools  ot  Uie  Mitt. 

To  prevent  county  courts  lTX)m  abusing  their  ]<*^  *  r>. 

To  prevent  the  manufacture  and  tfuie  of  mixt-d  aii<i 
impure  butter  and  cheese,  and  imitations  thenxif. 

Makinff  it  unlawftil  for  certain  stock  to  run  at  iLzzt, 
and  makmg  the  owner  thereof  liable  in  dMana^t^  i  >r 
ii^ury  or  destruction  of  jproperty  thereby. 

A  prohibitory  amendment  paraed  in  the  Senate,  end 
failed  in  the  House  by  two  votes. 

CoaL— The  following  coal  statistics  are  for 
the  year  1883 : 

Prodaetioo  of  eighty-nine  mioM Sl^M^.^'i" 

Estimate  of  twenty -nine  mines  from  whidi  no  r»> 
portawere  received SB^.'-to 

Total  fbr  one  hundred  and  eighteen  minei 2,^^%'  "> 

Shipped  cat  of  the  State  by  nllnwd.  east t;^\'< 

Shipped  oat  of  the  State  by  railrosd,  west l<^.  '^ 

Total  by  raikoed l,3KvV' 

Shipped  oat  ofthe  State  by  river 6A«;i 

Total  qoantlty  of  coal  shipped  oat  of  tbe  Stale.  l,l*bU'TT 

iffiesnent  tf  Pwpirty.— The  following  m 
items  of  the  assessment  for  1884:  Kamber^f 
horses,  mnles,  and  asses,  127,282;  of  c&uU. 
406,056;  sheep,  680,718;  hogs,  212,114;  car- 
riages, vehicles,  etc.,  not  elsewhere  included, 
48,815;  watches  and  clocks,  60«0&5;  piano 
fortes  and  melndeons,  7,096;  value  of  horn^. 
etc.,  $6,884,456;  cattle,  $6,581,849;  shi*;, 
$1,255,829;  carriages,  etc.,  $1,223,787;  wat^t: 
es  and  docks,  $459,842 ;  piano-fortes  and  mel'>> 
deons,  $524,444;  valne  of  farming  and  gardtn 
utensils  and  implements,  $2,650,142;  hon^- 
hold  and  kitchen  furniture,  $4,546,599;  valnc 
of  property  and  capital  (not  real  estate)  ttu- 
ployed  in  any  trade  or  bnnness,  after  dediKt- 
ing  debts,  $3,856,984;  all  money  and  volut' 
of  all  credits  and  investments  not  otherwise- 
assessed  nor  exempt,  after  deducting  debt^ 
$9,916,098;  value  of  toll-bridges  and  ferru^. 
$292,888;  value  of  all  personal  property  n*f 
exempt  nor  otherwise  ass«;ssed,  including  ^t<Kl 
in  any  bank  doing  business  in  the  St;it^. 
$1,6}4,678;  average  value  of  personal  pr-f- 
erty  listed  by  merchants,  etc.,  $8,930,(>'^i : 
actual  value  of  capital  employed  or  invested 
in  trade  or  business  by  ino«»rporated  ot»ni- 
panies,  except  railroad,  telegraph,  foreipi  in- 
surance ana  express  companies,  $678,0<*": 
v^ue  of  capital  used  by  any  individual  or  tirro 
not  incorporated  in  any  trade  or  busint'^^ 
$1,460,516;  total  amonnt  of  all  personal  pr.-i 
erty,  $46,167,268;  acres  of  land,  18,162,07". 
Talue  of  buildings  on  land,  $12,122,615.^^ 
value  of  buildings  on  lots,  $16,19S,675.r>(> : 
Vfllue  of  town-lots  alone,  $9,108,670.68;  valie 
of  land  alone,  $81,638,570.81 ;  total  valoe  tf 
land,  lots,  and  buUding^  $118,951,676.03;  lotol 
value  of  personal  and  real  estate,  $165,1-4,- 
894.03 ;  total  tax,  including  license  and  capita 
tion  tax,  $079,020.18. 
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WHITE,  UCHAKD  GBAHT,  an  AmerioaD  an-    1861  he publiehed  "National  H;aiD8,  How  tbor 
thor,  bora  In  New  Ywk  city,  May  38,  1833;    are  Written  and  How  they  are  not  Written,*' 
died  there,  April  6,  18B6.    He  was  the  son  of    an  e^ay  embodying  maoy  of  the  hymns  that 
H  Kealthy   Sonth   Street   merobant,   and   was    had  been  written  in  competition  for  a  prize  of 
(frailaated  at  the  University  of  New  Tork.    He    fSOO,   wbioh   was   not  awarded.      In  1868  he 
eiudied  medicine,  and  later  was  admitted  t«    pablished  a  voiame  entitled  '*  The  Genius  of 
tiie  bar,  bnt  entered  upon  a  literary  career.    BhakeBpeBre."      Uis    "England  Without  and 
He  became  a  musical  and  art  critic,  and  was    Within"  provoked  mnch  discussion  and  some 
nnon  a  recognized  authority  on  those  Hubjeots.    sharp  criticism,    bnt    his    main   points  were 
He  next  became  known  as  a  contributor  to  the    generally  untouched.    This  was  followed  in 
miignziiies,  his  Shakespeare  articles  attracting    1834  by  "  The  Fate  of  Mansfield  Hnmphreys." 
The  last  lit*ary  labor  to  engage  Lin  atten- 
tion was  the  gatliering  of  a  number  of 
Shakespearean   etiidies,  which   had    ap< 
peared  in  varioas  periodicals.    He  had  so 
far  completed  the  task  that  after  his  death 
other  hands  made  the  few  necessary  cor- 
rections, and  the  book  was  pnblished  with 
the   title   of  "  Studies   in   Shakespeare." 
Of  Bpecial  interest  and  valae  to  Shake- 
speare scholars  is  the  portion  of  the  work 
devoted  to  glossaries  and  lexicons,     Mr. 
White   eoutribuled   many  elahoiate   and 
carefally  written  articles  to  the  Ameri- 
can and  other  Cyelopssdiaa.    For  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  he  held  the  office 
of  chief  clerk  of  the  Revenue  Bureau  of 
the  New  York  Custom-Honse,  which  he 
resigned  in  1876.     His  life  was  retired, 
and  his  intimates  were  not  nnmerous.   At 
concerts  and  at  the  opera  his  tall,  erect, 
and  striking  figure  (Ije  was  six  feet  three 
Inches)  was  very  familiar.    He  was  a  man 
of  many  accomplishments  and  achieve- 
ments, but  almost  exclnsively  devoted  to 
literary  and  artistic  pursuits. 

WISCONSIN.  BUto  CtTCniMMit.— The  fol- 
lowing wore  the  State  officers  during  the 
year;  Governor,  Jeremiah  M,  Bnsk,  Re- 
publican ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Samuel 
8.  Filield ;  Secretary  of  State,  Erast  G. 
Timme;  State  Treasurer,  Edward  0.  Mc- 
Fctridge ;  Attorney -General,  Lcander  F. 
Fttsbie;  State  Superintendent  of  Pnblic 
Schools,  Robert  Graham ;  Railroad  Com- 
ucHABD  BUNT  wHiTi.  missloDer,  Nils  p.  Haugen ;  Commissioner 

much  attention.  These  were  followed  in  1858  of  Insurance,  Philip  I,.  Spoooer,  Jr. ;  Com- 
liv  liis  first  TOlnrae,  "Shakespeare's  Scholar,"  misaiouer  of  Labor  Statistics,  Prank  A.  Flow- 
M-liich  led  in  torn  to  a  critical  edition  of  Shako-  er.  Supreme  Court;  Chief- Justice,  Orsamus 
«|ieare's  works.  Another  special  department  Cole;  Associates,  William  P.  Lyon,  DavidTay- 
iii  which  he  worked  was  philology.  Of  sev-  lor,  Harlow  8.  Orton,  and  John  B.  Cussoday. 
eral  volumes  that  he  published  on  this  sub-  Legldatln!  §wsl«fc— The  Legislature  met  on 
jfft,  the  best  known  is  "  Words  and  their  Jan.  14  and  adjourned  on  April  13,  the  longest 
Uses."  When  the  civil  war  began,  he  did  good  session  since  18fi7.  The  bills  that  became  laws 
service  to  the  Union  cause  by  contributing  a  number  471.  The  folloHing  is  a  summary  of 
siTJes  of  able  articles  to  the  London  "  Specta-  the  most  important  acts  passed : 
tor,"  in  which  he  furnished  the  information  The  fnllowini?  new  offices  were  created ;  State  Vtl- 
lind  argument  best  calculated  to  disillusionize     orinary  SjrgeoQ,  Smte  Punsinn  Aapnt,  State  Factory 

the  British  people  of  their  sentimental  aym-    J;^P^^"^'r^J^a^dlntiKi^*^dflve™mmTsB^^^^ 

pftlliy  for  the  South.  But  his  chief  work  at  exAinlneandliceiifleiippliciirilMtbradinisHonlutlieliar. 
this  period  was  "  The  New  Gospel  of  Peace,"  Creating  a  sjptem  of  a^cultural  inBtituten,  to  be 
which  was  issued  anonymously,  and  was  by  bdi  in  each  county.  dnnnR  the  winter,  »n^or  the 
far  the  most  generally  popular  of  all  his  works.  |l':frL"i.t.t,'^.^V>' X  TZt^iT  "^^ 
It  was  a  broad  and  exceedingly  pungent  satire  Appronriutiiw  (BO.OHO  V>  huild  InSwiuip  a  Blato 
upon  the  Copperhead  and  peace-at-any- price  gchool  for  N«Klcoted  and  Depeodonl  Children,  the  in- 
fections, in   the   form  of  biblical   annajs.     In  atitution  to  be  constructed  on  tlie  cottage  plan. 
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A  high-lioense  measure  providing  for  cities  and  vil- 
laffos  of  over  500  inhabitants  a  minimum  of  $200, 
wnich  may  be  worked  up  to  $500  by  popular  vote ; 
in  smaller  places  the  minimum  of  $100  ana  maximum 
of  $400  have  been  established. 

Prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicants  or  the  practice  of 
gambling  games  on  agricultural  fair  grounds. 

ProhibitiDg  farming  out  the  care  of  insane  persons 
and  paunera  to  the  lowest  bidders. 

The  dtate  University  was  voted  $190,000  for  the 
purpose  of  replacing  Science  Hall,  bumea  in  Deoem- 
oer,  1884,  with  three  substantial  buildings,  and  fur- 
nishing  and  stocking  them. 

A  State  tax  for  the  maintenuice  of  the  common 
schools,  at  the  rate  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar  of  assessed 
valuation. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  was  given  greater 
power. 

The  Insurance  Coounissioner  was  authorized  to  sue 
for  and  collect  penalties  and  compromise  judgments. 

For  compilii^,  perfecting,  reoopying,  and  publish- 
ing the  war  records  in  the  Adjutaut-GeneraPs  office. 

Creating  the  new  counties  of  Oneida  and  Forest,  in 
nortliem  Wisconsin. 

To  secure  the  payment  by  receivers  of  past  wages 
due  to  employes. 

The  salary  of  Circuit  Court  judges  was  fixed  at 
$8,600. 

Fire-racapes  were  ordered  to  be  applied  to  all  three- 
story  hotels  and  fhctories ;  and  all  churches,  school- 
houses,  and  places  of  entertainment  are  obliged  to 
have  their  doors  swing  outward. 

To  protect  the  fishing  industries  by  regulating  the 
size  of  net-meshes  and  shortening  the  seasons  for 
catching. 

A  stnngent  re^try  law  was  enacted  for  cities  of 
over  25,000  inhabitants. 

Women  were  granted  the  right  of  suffrage  on  school 
matters. 

The  manufacture  or  sale  of  oleomargarine  or  other 
imitations  of  dairy  products  was  prohibited. 

The  official  time  of  the  State  was  declared  to  be 
Central  Railway  time. 

Making  telegraph  companies  liable  for  damages  oc- 
casioned by  the  non-delivery  of  messages  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  receipt. 

A  special  list  of  Union  veterans  in  the  next  State 
census,  to  be  taken  this  year,  was  provided  for. 

The  new  cities  of  Mayville,  Cedarburg.  Cumber- 
land, Viroquft,  Augusta,  Alma,  River  Falls,  New 
Richmond,  West  Bend,  Whitewater,  and  Kaukauna 
were  incorporated. 

John  0.  Spooner,  Repablican,  was  chosen 
United  States  Senator. 

flnjuiclal. — The  balance  to  the  credit  of  the 
general  fund,  Sept.  30,  1884,  was  |938,56T.16 ; 
receipts  during  the  following  year,  $1,198,272.- 
68;  total,  $2,131,839.73;  disbursements,  $1,- 
663,951.80;  balance,  Sept.  80,  1885,  $477,887.- 
93.  Of  the  receipts,  $783,195.57  was  derived 
from  railroad  companies.  The  balance  to  the 
credit  of  the  trust  fnnds,  Sept.  80,  1884,  was 
$142,397.84;  receipts,  $842,481.76;  total, 
$984,879.59;  disbursements,  $753,896.30;  bal- 
ance, Sept.  30,  1885,  $280,983.29.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  shows  the  investments  of 
the  trust  funds : 

School $2,888,789  16 

Univeralty 22a.672  96 

Agricultural  College 285.447  48 

Norma]  School 1.2961,981  89 

Total $i,6M,SM  91 

P#piUtiMt — The  census  taken  in  1885  exhib- 
its a  gain  of  abont  21  per  cent,  over  1880.    The 


following  table  gives  the  results  of  this  censa^ 
by  oonnties: 


COUNTIES. 


Adams 

Aahland 

Barron , 

Bayfield 

Brown 

BuffiOo , 

Burnett , 

Calumet 
Chippewa. . . . 

Clark 

Colombia.... 

Crawfi>rd 

Dane 

Dodge 

DOOT 

Dooglaa 

Dmin 

£aa  Claire... 
Florence  t.... 
Fond  dn  L«e. 

Foraatt 

Grant 

Qreen 

Green  Lake.. 

Iowa. 

Jaokaon. 

Jefferson 

Jonean 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee . . . 

La  Crosse 

Lafayette..... 

Langlade 

Lincoln 

Manitowoc... 

Marathon 

Marquette. . . . 

Marinette 

Milwaukee... 

Monroe 

Oconto 

Oneida^ 

Outagamie... 

Ozaukee  

Pepin 

Pierce .  

Polk 

Portage 

Price 

Racine 

Elohland 

Rook 

Bank 

Sawyer  t 

St.  Croix    ... 

Shawano 

Sheboygan . . . 

Taylor 

Trempealeau. 

Vernon 

Walworth.... 
Washburn  t . . 
Washington.. 
Waukesha . . . 

Waupaca 

Waushara. . . . 
Winnebago. . . 
Wood 


Total 


I 


A 

a 
6. 


.s 

9 
CO 


\    z 


6J5HI 

6.941 
18,696 

8,481 
86,921 
16.488 

4,607 
17,667 
26,145 
16,428 
89.866 
16.181 
68.400 
46.888 
16,662 

2,701 
21,961 
84,789 

1,790 
46,822 
426 
87,2n 
28,071 
16,008 
22,872 
1^902 
84,266 
17,024 
14,187 
17,278 
84,791 
20,467 

6,919 

6,988 
88,692 
97,068 

9,487 

18,494 

187,660 

28,649 

18,206 


1,1651 
2,269! 
2,802: 
1,829 
6,986 
2,(307 

646 
8,002 
6,066 
8,884 
0,675 
2,669 
11,188 
7,667 
9,702 

884 
4,664 
8,788 

268 
T,861 

117 
6,065 
4.187 
2,668 
8,079 
2,768 
^640 
2,996 
9,689 
2,644 
6,796 
8,808 
1,400 
1,782 
6,889 
5,264 
1.666 
8,564 
86,887 
8,909 
2,586 


86,669 
16,797 

6,972 
19,646 
12.881 
98,248 

8,071 
86,898 
19,808 
42,620 

8o;sse| 

2.431, 
22.879 
16,629! 
88,600 

6,708 1 
19,112 
94,428 
27.802 

1,671 
23,602; 
81.128i 
26.8401 
18.921 
60,896 
14,868 


6.904 
2,486 
1,184 
8,620 
2,660 
4,018 

944 
6,689 
8342 
8,589 
5.266 

663 
4,695 
9.694 
6j896 
1,286 
8,198 
4,026 
4,996 

618 
3,926 
^686 
4,217 
2,217 
8.887 
2,821 


266 

19 
857 

60 
643 
298 

26 
888 
484 
488 
698 
617 
900 
559 
216 

88 
682 
698 

87 
667 
9 
996 
618 
979 
866 

664 

487 
197 
176 
484 
842 
168 
150 
584 
867 
242 
148 
8400 
648 
289 


1,668,428!  {986,299 


671 
145 
186 
482 
974 
482 

64 
486 
800 
988 
818 

82 
904 
281 


100 
278 
TOl 


m 

«4 

n7 

666 

9S7 


2,v;i 

1,'tSo 

4.T"> 
1,T'M 

MT 

IkVH 

14.7.^7 

l,7i»^ 

*-M 

4i> 

hMi 

1,.'.^ 
•7>i 
1611 
1101 
1,444 
5r7 
1,4T^ 
T,71V 
•Ml 
6.^7 
4."T'^ 
1.1T5 

4,:A'. 

4i>.lS7 

l.i4-i 

3357 


6*^ 

;£^ 

1»1 

:,ri7 

4,477 

1.1:S 
8.7i>7 

iMl 
8.4  f<^ 

1.1 'i'' 
.  1..%V 
j      l,«Tl 

;    tT^s 

&.S77 


§29,686  I  U-^^ 


*  Loss.  t  Not  organised  In  lti80L 

1  Not  separately  computed,  being  teelnded  In  Lioecrin. 

I  Totals  correct ;  county  flgnrea  subject  to  aiiglit  oorreeti'»i& 

There  are  806,342  white  TDales  and  74^,.^1«> 
white  females.  Of  the  popalatioo,  1,069.4:'';> 
are  natives  of  the  United  States,  265,756  of 
Germany,  90,057  of  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries, 86,871  of  Ireland,  82,781  of  Great  Bnt- 
ain,  21,887  of  British  America,  15,838  of  Bo- 
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hernia,  7,857  of  Holland,  and  7,070  of  Poland. 
The  total  population  in  1860  was  1,815,460. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  population  of 
the  principal  cities  according  to  the  enumera- 
tions of  1860  and  1685 : 


crms. 


Milwaukee 

Oahkosh 

Eaa  Cialre 

LiiCroaBO 

R>^^n^* 

Fond  da  Lao.... 

MadlflOD 

SheboygBD 

AppletoD 

JanesvUIe 

WaoauL, 

Chippewa  Falls. . 

Watertown 

Green  Bay 

MaDltowoc 

Marinetfee 

SuvenaPoliit... 

Portage 

Menomooie...... 

Reloit. 

Kenosha 

Peahtigo  (town). 


1885. 


1880. 


1M.509 

22,064 

21,668 

21,740 

19,686 

12,726 

12,064 

11,727 

10,927 

9,941 

a,810 

a,719 

8,487 

7,111 

6,881 

4,100 

6,510 

5,601 

A,406 

^8fi6 

6,097 
6,160 


116,578 

16,749 

10,118 

14,505 

16,081 

18,091 

10J825 

7,814 

8,005 

9,018 

4,277 

8,982 

7,688 

7,476 

6.867 

2,750 

4,449 

4,840 

2,699 

4,790 

5,089 

8,952 


Agitaltnal  ttiiligtics.— The  following  statistics 
are  for  the  census  year  ending  June  80 :  Acres 
of  farm-land  in  State,  16,859,247 ;  value  of  land, 
$398,556,146.50;  number  of  farm-laborers  em- 
ployed,60,285 ;  wages  paid  them,  $6,549,540 ; 
hordes  and  mules  on  hand,  June  80,  896,182; 
their  Talue,  $81,049,568 ;  value  of  cheese  made, 
$2,984,818.92;  value  of  butter  made,  $5,850,- 
402.55;  value  of  wheat  raised,  $18,928,046; 
Talae  of  com,  $12,576,561 ;  value  of  oats,  $11,- 
008,507 ;  value  of  hogs  on  hand,  June  80,  $4,- 
472,668. 

ManfiMtarii«  SlalMlcik— The  following  is  a 
statement  of  the  principal  manufacturing  sta- 
tistics of  the  State  for  the  census  year  ending 
Jane  80:  Value  of  establishments  and  their 
products,  $198,700,167 ;  number  of  men  em- 
ployed. 71,185 ;  amount  of  wages  paid  during 
year,  $25,898,449.75;  value  of  lumber,  lath, 
and  shingles  manufactured,  $27,118,189.92; 
volae  of  wagons,  carriages,  and  sleighs  manu- 
factured, $4,677,870 ;  valoe  of  iron  products. 
$10,800,506;  value  of  leather  and  articles  of 
leather,  $8,629,519;  value  of  paper,  $2,604,- 
294;  value  of  beer  manufactured,  $9,081,108; 
valae  of  articles  of  wood,  $18,719,176.94 ;  value 
of  cigars  and  cigarettes,  $2,881,661 ;  value  of 
floar  manufactured,  $19,870,102.89. 

Jvtfdal  EtedlSB. — An  election  took  place  on 
the  7th  of  April  for  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  when  Judge  David  Taylor  was 
re-elected. 

irrOMDNk  Terrltfrial  fitravaMt— The  fol- 
lowing were  the  Territorial  officers  during  the 
year:  Governor,  William  Hale,  succeeded  in 
January  bv  Francis  £.  Warren;  Secretary, 
Elliott  8.  JN.  Morgan;  Treasarer,  William  P. 
Oannett;  Auditor,  Perry  L.  Smith;  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  John  Slaughter. 
Sapreme  Oourt:  Chief -Justice,  John  W.  Lacey ; 
Asaociate  Justices,  Jacob  B.  Blair  and  Samuel  C. 
Parks.    Governor  Hale  died  in  January,  1885. 


FfauuMM. — The  balance  in  the  treasury  on 
Jan.  1, 1884,  was  $49,782.68;  receipts  in  1684, 
$28,006.78 ;  receipts  in  1885,  $84,894.09 ;  total, 
$107,188.50. 

The  expenditures  in  1884  were  $87,992.06 ; 
expenditures  in  1685,  $88,015,99 ;  total,  $76,- 
006.05. 

The  balance  of  $81,175.45  remaining  on 
hand  Jan.  1,  1886,  consists  of  $17,254.22  of 
the  general  fund,  and  $18,921.28  belonging 
to  the  stock  indemnity  fund.  The  policy  of 
Wyoming  has  been  to  have  no  outstanding 
obligations.  The  wealth  of  the  Territory  has 
about  trebled  the  past  six  years.  In  1879  the 
assessed  valuation  was  $10,608,208.95;  in  1885 
it  had  increased  to  $80,717,249.81.  There 
has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  the  rate  of 
Territorial  taxation  during  recent  years.  In 
1681,  the  rate  was  four  mills  on  the  dollar ; 
in  1882,  two  miUs ;  in  1888,  one  mill ;  in 
1884,  three  quarters  of  a  mill;  and  in  1885, 
one  mill. 

CMvlctBt — ^The  number  of  Territorial  prison- 
ers remaining  in  confinement  Jan.  1, 1686,  was 
79.  Forty-seven  prisoners  have  been  received 
from  Wyoming  during  the  past  year.  The 
cost  of  keeping  and  transporting  convicts  for 
1884^*65  was  $10,204.09.  All  prisoners  from 
this  Territory  are  now  sent  to  the  Penitentiary 
at  Joliet,  111. 

Edicattm. — The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in 
1885  was  4,405,  an  increase  of  1,058  over 
1864.  The  amount  paid  teachers  in  1685  was 
$55,985.67,  an  average  of  $56.06  a  month 
each.  The  average  cost  of  the  education  of 
each  pupil  was  $4.14  a  month.  The  amount 
paid  for  the  erection  of  school-houses  was 
$18,075. 

lMaM« — About  twenty  patients  are  main- 
tained by  the  several  counties  of  the  Territo- 
ry, most  of  whom  are  in  a  private  asylum  at 
Jacksonville,  Dl. 

Tke  ChlMseg — ^Relative  to  outrages  committed 
upon  the  Chinese,  the  Governor,  in  his  message, 
says: 

Wyomiiiff,  within  the  post  live  months,  has  achieved 
an  imenviable  notoriety  on  account  of  an  unlawful 
assault  made  upon  the  Chinese  minera  at  Bock  Sprioffs. 
The  inhuman  and  heaitlesi*  attack  on  the  part  of  the 
white  minera  showed  such  an  utter  disregard  of  all 
moral  and  civil  laws  that  it  deservedly  received  the 
severest  condemnation  throughout  the  countiy.  There 
was  a  general  feeling  that  the  Chinese  had  been  grossly 
outraged,  as  they  were  entitled,  under  existing  treaties 
between  China  and  the  United  States,  to  the  same 
protection  to  life  and  property  as  any  other  class  of 
foreigners.  Under  any  state  of  amiin  the  white 
minera  were  not  justified  in  murdering  their  help- 
less victims.  The  recent  troubles  at  the  mines  m 
Bock  Springs  convince  me  that  there  should  be  some 
further  proviHion  in  our  statutes  relating  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Governor 
to  see  that  the  laws  are  fiiitbftilly  executed,  and  he  b 
authorized  to  use  all  the  power  at  his  command  to  in- 
sure obedience  to  the  law.  But  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  when  any  serious  difficulty  oocun  the 
county  and  precinct  omcere  need  assistance  to  main- 
tain order.  The  power  of  the  Executive  would  he 
greatly  strengthened  if  proviaion  were  made  for  an 
organized  Territorial  force. 
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TAdrriNCI*    (German,  Ja4iht ;  Datch,  jagt ;  garded  as  desirable  bj  AmericaQ  yacbtemen. 

originally  a  swift  boat,  tTom  jctgtetk,  to  speed,  At  aU  events,  no  more  sloops  of  her  dimen- 

to  chase.)    The  modem  definition  of  a  yaoht  is  sions  were   bailt,  and  for  large  yachts  the 

a  pleasuro-boat,  propelled  by  suls  or  steam,  schooner  rig  became  the  most  popular. 

That  pleasare-boats  were  known  to  the  an-  Daring  this  decade  George  Steers  was  wm- 

ciente  is  evident  from  varioas  references,  of  ning  great  reputation  as  a  builder  of  fast  biiil- 

which  the  earliest  is  probably  that  of  the  proph-  ing- vessels.  American  clipper-ships  were  mak- 

et  Ezekiel  (xxvii,  6,  7),  where  he  refers  to  the  ing  wonderful  records  for  speed  all  over  the 

pleasure-galleys  of  Tyre  as  fitted  with  "  bench-  world,  and  in  1851  Steers  turned  out  the  fa- 

es  of  ivory  "  and  sails  of  ^*-  fine  linen  and  broid-  mous  schooner-yacht  *^  America, *'  which  was 

ered-work  from  Egypt.''  Sails,  however,  were  sent  across  the  Atlantic,  and,  asking  no  favun^ 

in  those  days  used  only  on  a  ^'  free  wind,"  in  the  way  of  rules  or  allowances,  beat  the 

or  as  auxiliary  to  oars,  just  as  sails  are  «t  pres-  whole  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  so  effectuall)-  thut 

ent  used  as  auxiliary  to  the  screw-propeller,  not  one  ot  them  was  in  sight  when  she  crossed 

William  of  Orange  (about  1670)  has  the  credit  the  winning-line,  after  a  race  around  the  Isle 

of  being  the  first  sailor  yachtsman,  and  Charles  of  Wight. 

II  of  England  maintained  a  small  sailing-boat  The  '*  America ''  is  a  deep  schooner,  94  feet 
of  Dutch  build  on  the  Thames  a  century  later,  over  all,  22  fe^  6  inches  beam,  and  12  ftet 
During  the  next  hundred  years  sailing-yachts  draught.  She  revolutionized  English  yacht- 
multiplied  to  such  an  extent  that,  in  1815J  the  building  and  sail-making.  Many  of  the  cr&i  k 
Royal  Yacht  Squadron  at  Oowes  was  organized,  English  craft  of  the  day  were  cut  down,  and  hu<l 
and  since  that  time  almost  every  year  has  wit-  new  bows  added  approximating  the  Stoeiv 
nessed  the  formation  of  similar  associations,  model,  while  all  the  new  boats  that  were  bniit 
Lloyd's  "Yacht  Register"  (British)  for  1885  were  modified  to  meet  the  new  conditi<^i)r 
contains  the  names  of  3,125  yachts,  and  the  Sails  that  prior  to  this  time  had  been  purpo>ilr 
"  American  Register  "  for  the  same  year  has  made  to  "  bag,"  under  the  mistaken  idea  th:it 
1,797  yachts.  This  is  an  increase  in  Great  they  would  hold  the  wind  better,  were  dow 
Britain  of  39  and  in  America  of  266  over  the  made  to  set  as  flat  as  possible,  and  the  coin- 
preceding  year.  These  lists,  however,  are  con-  paratively  bluff  bow  gave  place  to  a  long,  nar- 
fessedly  incomplete,  as  a  great  many  yachts  are  row  "  entrance,"  with  the  greatest  beam  wt-li 
not  registered,  and  do  not  belong  to  clubs.  As  aft.  The  "  America  "  was  sold  in  £ng]an>i. 
sea-going  vessels,  yachts  are  entitled  to  special  but  no  English  crew  was  ever  able  to  make 
privileges,  being  permitted  to  enter  and  leave  her  equal  her  record  under  American  mana^^" 
the  ports  of  all  maritime  nations  without  the  ment.  She  became  a  blockade-runner  dnrini' 
usual  formalities  required  from  merchant-craft,  the  civil  war,  was  sunk  by  a  United  St^itc^ 

According  to  the  latest  attainable  statistics,  cruiser  in  Savannah  river,  and  was  subsequent- 
there  are  now  over  100  clubs  in  the  United  ly  raised  and  used  as  a  practice- boat  in  con- 
States  flying  recognized  private  signals,  besides  nection  with  the  United  States  Naval  Academe 
the  national  yacht  ensign  as  prescribed  bylaw.  She  was  purchased  by  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler  in 
The  Hoboken  Model  Yacht  Olub  was  the  first  1867,  and  is  still  owned  by  him.  It  is  gen- 
in  America.  It  was  organized  in  1840,  Mr.  erally  conceded  that  she  is  no  match  for  the 
John  0.  Stevens  being  prominent  among  its  fastest  of  our  modem  schooners,  bat  »he  i^ 
founders.  Its  boats  were  mostly  small,  and  of  still  a  fine  boat  of  her  dass. 
what  is  now  derisively  called  the  **  skimming-  The  "  America's  "  victory  gave  an  impetns  to 
dish  '^  pattern,  suggested  by  the  prevailing  mod-  schooner  building,  which  lasted  until  witliin  a 
el  among  river-craft,  and  well  adapted  to  the  few  years.  Every  one  that  wanted  a  lanrt' 
smooth  and  shallow  waters  in  which  they  were  sailing-yacht  must  needs  have  a  schooner :  but 
used.  Within  the  next  few  years,  larger  ves-  of  late  "  single-stickers,''  as  they  are  oolle<'tive- 
sels  were  built,  the  most  famous  of  which  was  ly  called,  have  been  growing  in  favor  s»  bei. .: 
the  sloop  ^*  Maria,"  designed  and  owned  by  relatively  faster,  large  enough  for  most  pnr- 
Mr.  Stevens.  She  measured  110  feet  on  deck,  poses,  and  on  the  whole  more  easily  hamiU-ii 
had  26  feet  8  inches  beam,  and  drew  5  feet  3  than  schooners. 

inches  of  water.  She  was  very  heavily  sparred,  In  this  country  the  tendency  bas  alw;iv> 

carried  an  enormous  spread  of  canvas,  and  was  been  to  favor  the  use  of  the  center-bcMird,  rat)i«  .*- 

unquestionably  a  very  fast  boat,  in  the  com-  than  the  excessively  deep    keel,   for  saiiin;:- 

paratively  smooth  waters  that  were  her  natu-  yachts.    In  England  the  tendency  has  bv-^n 

ral  home.     It  is  worth  noting  that  outside  the  other  way.     As  a  result,  many  Amerirnn 

ballast,  so  successfully  used  of  late  years  on  yachts  have  been  made  shallow  and  widc^  d''- 

the  Englir^h  type  of  cutter,  was  tried  on  the  pending  for  their  stability  on  great  breadth  it 

^*  Maria's  "  center-board.    This  vessel,  despite  beam,  while  English  yachts  have  with  e&'^h 

her  great  speed  under  favorable  conditions,  succeeding  year  been  made  narrower  and  <U'i  ;>- 

seems  to  have  exceeded  the  limit  of  size  re-  er,  with  very  heavy  lead  or  iron  keels  (out-uiv 
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baUast,  as  it  is  called).  Advocates  of  the  oen* 
ter-board  and  light  draught  have  derisively 
termed  the  English  model  '^  a  plank  on  edge,^' 
while  the  English  have  retorted  by  calling  the 
American  boats  nnseaworthy  ^*  skimming-dish- 
es.^^ Between  these  two  extreme  types,  1  and 
4  in  diagram '  of  midship  sections,  Fig.  1,  are 
compromise  boats,  comparatively  deep-dranght 
center-boards  (8\  and  comparatively  shallow- 
dranght  keels  (4). 

The  controversy  between  the  advocates  of 
the  two  different  types  has  waxed  very  bit- 
ter of  late  years,  and,  as  nsoal  in  such  cases, 
neither  side  is  disposed  to  make  any  oonoes- 
sions.  Without  taking  sides  in  the  contro- 
versy, we  may  state  some  of  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  two  extreme  types. 
Among  the  advantages  of  wide,  shallow  boats, 
is  their  comparatively  small  first  cost.  Their 
initial  stabiUty  under  sail  is  far  greater ;  hence 
life  on  board  is  more  comfortable  to  such  as 
prefer  a  reasonably  level  deck  to  one  inclined 
at  a  steep  angle.  The  light  draught  of  such  a 
boat  enables  her  to  make  harbor  easily,  or  run 
in  close  to  the  beach  when  no  hu'bor  is  con- 
venient. When  '*  close  -  hauled,^'  her  center- 
board  enables  her  to  go  very  close  to  the  wind, 
and  when  running  free  it  can  be  entirely 
*^  housed,^'  thereby  insuring  considerably  great- 


center-board  trunk  is  sadly  in  the  way  in  the 
cabin.  Such  boats,  unless  very  strongly  buUt, 
which  of  course  adds  to  their  first  cost,  are  not 
long-lived,  and  are  sure  to  entail  a  heavy  an- 
nual outlay  for  repairs. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  deep,  narrow  boat 
are  in  general  the  opposites  of  tnose  specified 
in  the  case  of  her  light-draught  cousin.  Her  an- 
gle of  inclination  in  a  moderate  wind  renders 
her  uncomfortable  to  live  and  move  in.  Her 
great  draught  limits  her  to  comparatively  deep 
harbors,  and  if  it  is  desired  to  land  without 
making  port  she  must  often  come  to  anchor 
far  off  shore.  In  heavy  weather  she  dives  into 
the  sea  like  a  log,  while  the  downward  momen- 
tum of  her  heavy  lead  keel  tends  to  overcome 
the  scant  buoyancy  of  her  fore-section,  so  that 
the  forward  decks  are  constantly  awasn.  The 
cabin  is  necessarily  narrow,  as  is  also  the  sky- 
light, in  all  save  the  largest  boats.  Lastly, 
their  first  cost  is  great,  owing  to  the  heavy 
framing  and  rigging  necessary  to  meet  the 
severe  strain  to  which  everything  is  constantly 
subjected.  Their  advantages  are  unquestiona- 
ble seaworthiness  and  consequent  safety.  The 
absence  of  a  deck-house  renders  it  possible  to 
shut  everything  up  tight  in  case  of  need,  so 
that  water  can  not  possibly  find  its  way  below. 
Stability  increases  with  the  angle  of  inclina- 


er  speed.  When  proper- 
ly rigged  and  well  han- 
dled, such  boats  have 
no  superiors  for  speed 
in  smooth  water.  Their 
main    disadvantage    is 
their  unseaworthiness. 
If  struck  by  a  heavy 
squall,  or  carelessly  han- 
dled, they  are  likely  to  capsize,  and 
when  once  over  can  not  be  righted, 
and  must  inevitably  sink  if  they  car- 
ry a  reasonable  amount  of  ballast. 
In  order  to  provide  head -room  in 
the  cabin,  it  is  necessary,  in  boats 
less  than  fifty  feet  long,  to  have  a 
deck-house,  which  interieres  serious- 
ly with  ship-shape  appearance,  and 
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tion,   and   practically 
becomes   constant  at 
80^.  Such  a  boat,  even 
if  driven   over   with 
her  sails  in  the  water, 
is  righted  by  her  lead 
keel  the  instant  the 
wind    slackens.     The 
deep  boat  is  fast  in 
very  light  winds,  and,  while  rela- 
tively slower  in  a  moderate  breeze, 
becomes  fast  again  when  it  freshens 
to  half  a  gale.    She  steers  and  stays 
easily,  is  ordinarily  dry  abaft  the 
beam,  and  can  carry  sail  to  any  rea- 
sonable extent.    The  absence  of  all 
conspicnous  deck-houses  gives  her  a 
ship-shape  look  inboard,  and  leaves 


with  convenience  in  moving  abont  on  deck,  ample  room  for  working  ship  and  getting  about 

where  most  of  the  yachtsman^s  waking  hours  generally.    The  overhang  stem  extends  this 

are  spent ;  moreover,  the  large  area  exposed  deck-room,  and,  it  is  claimed,  helps  her  when 

to  the  sun  renders  the  cabin  very  warm.    The  running  before  the  sea.    Below  decks  the  cab- 
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ia  ia  bigh,  head-room  being  obtaia&ble  in  quite  for  oat  to  sea.  Attention  is  called  to  iht^ 
a  sraaU  boat,  and,  sinoe  the  snhmerged  section  faots  beoaase  tbe^  are  etodioaslj  ignored  b; 
is  great  as  compared  with  that  exposed  to  the  the  more  strennoas  idvooates  of  keel-kutv 
son,  a  comfortable  temperatare  is  general!;  as-  and  oertainly  prore  conolusivel;  that  «nch  cruli 
snred.  The  arrangement  of  skf'lights,  too,  are  not  iDtriasioaU;  nnseaworthy.  TLe  UriEu 
renders  ventilation  easj.  "  sloop  "  and  "  cutter,"  as  at  present  used,  arr 

Snoh  being  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  misleading,  since  roan;  persons  do  not  anil<.'r- 
eitreme  types,  it  seems  evident  that  each  has  stand  the  essential  ditferenoe  of  rig;  and,  oiun^ 
its  virtaes  and  each  its  faults.  One  seeks  u>  over,  manj  boats  that  are  called  sloops  are,  h, 
overcome  resistaace  b;  skimming  over  tbe  far  as  sails  and  spars  are  concerned,  hardl;  ii> 
water,  and  the  other  by  ontting  through  it.  be  distingnished  trom  r^ular  cutters.  Prima 
Ooe  seeks  stability  bj  spreading  oat  apon  the  rilj  the  difference  was  briefly  as  follows:  Roili 
sarfaoe,  the  other  by  reaohing  down  below  it.  were  "  single-stickers,"  bat  the  eloap  had  btr 
Neither  plan  is  altogether  commendable,  and  mast  stepped  well  forward.  Her  lower  ms.-! 
anythiDg  that  redaoes  the  yacht  to  a  mere  was  long,  and  her  topmast  abort,  ller  top. 
sailing  or  racing  machine,  whether  it  be  as  a  sail  was  small,  and  her  jibs  ran  on  fixed  tiajy. 
"  plank  on  edge "  or  as  a  "  skimming-diab,"  is  leading  trora  the  mast  to  tbe  bowqiril  aii<l 
to  be  discoor^^.  In  the  illnstration  the  two  jib-boom.  The  cntter  stepped  her  short  oisin- 
mast  almost  amidships,  and  carried  a  very  lot; 
topmast  and  a  large  "overhanging"  top-sail. 
Forward,  instead  of  jib  and  flyinc-jib,  ab*  fri 
a  large  stay-soil,  the  after-leeoh  of  which  cud- 
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arack  yachts  of  the  season  are  drawn  with  siderablj  overlapi>ed  tbe  loff  of  the  mun.    Et: 

their  sabmerged  sections  and  relative  degrees  jibs  were  "  set  flying,"  as  it  is  termed — that  i^ 

of  stability  in  a  wbole-sail  breeze,  as  shown  the  sail,  when  wanted  for  servioe,  is  booked  I" 

by  the  angle  of  iaolinatioa.    It  most  not  be  the  halyard,  oathaol,  and  sheets,  and  vb>'u 

assumed  from  the  foregoing  that  deep  boats  taken  in  is  stowed  below  decks  instead  of  t^ 

have  not  from  the  earliest  times  been   well  ing  "bobbed"  at  tbe  foot  of  tbe  stay.    Ti-.i- 

known  on  the  American   coast.     The  "  pink-  renders  it  a  very  easy  matter,  instead  of  ret/- 

starn  "  of  the  downeast  fishermaa,  the  "  buck-  ing,  to  set  larger  or  smaller  aaita.    On  cut 

eye  "  of  Ohesapeake  Bay,  and  the  New  York  ters  tbe  foot  of  the  main-sail  ia  not  laced  to  ib< 

pilot-boats,  as  well  as  many  of  onr  yachts,  are,  boom.     All  these  feataree,  however,  have  bc^ri 

and  always  have  been,  deep,  seaworthy  craft,  more  or  less  adopted  by  vessels  that  are^iri'l 

Many  moderately  deep   and  able    boats  are  known  as  sloops  merely  because  they  are  Giu-d 

fitted   with   center-boards,   and   are   fearlessly  with  center-boards. 

used  by  Bshermen  throagboat  the  winter  along       The  devalopment  of  tbe  cntter  has  been  *i- 

the  North  Atlantic  coast,  while  tlie  regalar  together  English,  and  she  has  been  brongbi  >>' 

oystor-trade  between  New  York  and  Norfolk,  her  present  perfection  as  a  sailing-craft  obIj 

Va.,  19  oarried  on  throughout  the  season  by  af^r  years  of  study  and  costly  eiperioieiiT- 

oenter-board  smacks  drawing  only  abont  three  The  first  extreme  cntter  that  made  her  app<':ir- 

feet  of  water.     Not  a  winter  passes  that  these  Boce   in    American    waters   was    tlie   SroU!. 

little  shallow- draught  coasters  are  not  caught  "Madge,"aten-tonner,  which  came  over  on  (b' 

out  in  severe  gales,  which  frequently  drive  them  deck  of  a  steamer,  with  a  brilliant  reoord,  w 
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which  she  added  in  a  series  of  races  here,  es-  had  the  lead  on  both  days.  Sept.  14  brought 
tablishing  her  fame  as  a  very  fast  boat.  The  a  fresh  breeze.  The  prescribed  course  was  the 
*'  Madge  ^'  measures  46  feet  1  inch  on  deck  and  regular  racing-course  of  the  New  York  Yacht 
38  feet  9  inches  on  the  water-lioe ;  her  beam  is  Club— starting  from  a  point  just  inside  of  New 
7  feet  9  inches,  and  she  draws  8  feet  of  water,  York  harbor,  to  and  around  Sandy  Hook  light- 
with  8  tons  of  lead  in  her  keel.  Since  her  ad-  ship,  about  forty-five  miles  in  all.  The  breeze 
vent,  several  fine  cutters  have  been  built  in  this  held  till  near  the  finish,  and  the  race  was  quite 
country,  and  the  American  type,  both  in  rig  and  close  until  the  wind  fell  away  nearly  to  a  calm, 
model,  has  undergone  sundry  modifications.  and  the  "  Puritan  "  was  able,  by  raising  her 
The  yachting  eveut  of  the  season  was  the  center-board,  to  gain  some  advantage  over  her 
contest  for  the  ''  America  cup,^'  namely,  the  deep-draught  antagonist.  The  **  Puritan  '*  won 
trophy  won  by  the  famous  schooner-yacht  al-  by  16  minutes  and  19  secouds,  corrected  time, 
ready  described,  now  held,  subject  to  challenge  The  next,  and,  as  it  proved,  the  final  race,  was 
from  any  foreign  owner,  by  the  New  York  sailed  on  Sept.  16,  over  a  course  20  miles  to 
Yacht  Club.  Early  in  the  year,  Sir  Richard  leeward,  from  Scotland  light-ship  and  return. 
Sutton,  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron,  of  £ng-  The  wind  was  fresh  throughout  the  race,  rising 
land,  sent  a  challenge,  naming  his  cutter-yacht  at  times  to  what  is  termed  a  sti£f  lower-sail 
''  Genesta  "  as  the  competing  craft.  This  ves-  breeze.  The  '*  Genesta  "  beat  the  '*  Puritan  " 
sel  was  one  of  the  fastest  Of  the  English  squad-  by  2  minutes  and  6  seconds  in  the  run  before 
ron.  Her  dimensions  are' given  elsewhere,  the  wind;  but  the  American  made  up  for  it  in 
As  has  already  been  said,  there  were  no  sloops  the  windward  work  on  the  home-stretch,  cross- 
in  American  waters  large  enough  to  compete  Ing  the  line  1  minute  and  38  seconds  (correct- 
with  such  a  craft  on  reasonably  equal  terms,  ed  time)  in  advance  of  the  Englishman. 
Competitive  designs  were  invited,  and  two  The  result  of  these  races  has  been  sensibly 
large  sloops — ^the  **  Puritan  "  and  the  "  Pris-  to  check  the  tendency  toward  the  extreme  cut- 
oilla  ^* — were  ready  to  launch  shortly  after  the  ter  type  on  the  part  of  American  builders.  At 
season  opened.  Both  vessels  participated  in  the  same  time  the  admirable  qualities  of  mod- 
the  cruise  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  and  erately  deep  boats  are  recognized,  and  objec- 
their  performances  throughout,  and  subse-  tionably  shallow  craft  are  likewise  in  disfavor, 
quently  during  the  trial  races,  were  watched  The  center-board,  however,  is  deservedly  more 
with  the  keenest  interest.  The  ^'  Genesta,"  popular  than  ever  with  American  yachtsmen, 
too,  took  part  in  the  cruise,  but  Uways  kept  a  A  praiseworthy  tendency  of  recent  English 
boat  towing  astern,  and  pointedly  declined  be-  and  American  yachting  is  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing drawn  into  anything  that  looked  like  a  race,  ing  demand  for  small,  seaworthy  craft,  com- 
The  two  American  sloops  were  so  nearly  equal  monly  known  as  single-handed  cruisers,  vessels 
in  speed  that  there  was  small  choice  between  that  can  be  effectively  sailed  by  one  man,  but 
them;  but  the  ^*  Puritan  "  was,  after  a  series  provide  good  sleeping  and  cooking  accommoda- 
of  fair  trials,  adjudged  the  better  boat.  tions  for  two  or  three  persons,  and  are  able 

The  official  measurements  of  the  English  and    boats  in  any  weather  likely  to  be  encountered. 
American  yachts  were  as  follow :  Such  vessels  are  sure  to  educate  their  owners 

into  good  seamen,  and  cultivate  a  self-reliance 
and  readiness  of  resource  in  a  degree  not  read- 
ily attainable  in  larger  craft.  As  a  type  of 
these  we  present  sail  plan  (Fig.  4)  and  longitudi- 
nal section  (Fig.  6)  of  the  "  Windward,"  a  yawl 
built  by  W.  P.  Stephens.  She  was  launched  in 
June,  1884,  and  has  stood  the  test  of  actual 
cruising  under  all  conditions.  She  is  22  feet 
over  all,  18  feet  at  the  water-line,  6  feet  beam. 
The  first  race  was  appointed  for  Sept.  8,  the  4  feet  draught,  and  has  5  feet  head-room  in  her 
coarse  to  be  20  miles  to  windward,  or  to  lee-  cabin.  This  height  is  obtained  by  a  ^^  sky-light 
ward,  according  to  weather,  from  one  or  other  cabin-trunkj]  having  a  companion-slide  at  the 
of  the  light-ships  outside  of  New  York  Bay.  after  end.  under  the  cockpit-floor  is  a  locker. 
There  foUowed,  however,  a  long  series  of  de-  and  below  this  a  80-gallon  water-tank,  which 
lays.  On  Sept.  8  there  was  not  enough  wind  is  filled  through  a  pipe  running  up  to  the  cock- 
le) go  over  the  course.    Sept.  9  there  was  a  fine    pit- floor.    There  are  two  clothes-lockers  on 
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but  the  owner  of  the  *^  Genesta  "  courteously  tension  boards  that  widen  them  4  inches  when 
declined  to  take  advantage  of  the  accident.  On  required  for  berths.  Forward,  near  the  mast. 
Sept  11,  damages  having  been  repaired,  a  start  is  a  stove ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mast  an  ice- 
was  made,  but  the  wind  failed.  In  both  the  box,  while  still  farther  forward,  "  in  the  eyes 
attempted  races  (on  the  8th  and  11th)  the  wind  of  her,"  are  shelves  for  stowage  of  tools,  paint, 
hadsnfficedtocarry  the  yachts  nearly  half-way  tar,  and  the  hundred  knickknacks  that  go  to 
over  the  course,  and  the  American  apparently  equip  a  floating  home,  be  it  ever  so  humble. 
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EigbteeD  to  SO  feet  approximates  the  extreme 
limit  of  size  for  a  single-hander.  Smaller  than 
that  she  can  hardly  be,  and  do  what  is  reqaired 
of  her ;  larger,  and  she  passes  the  limit  of  safety 
for  management  by  one  man.  A  SO-foot  boat 
of  this  class  is  often  fitted  with  an  after  state- 
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room  containing  two  berths,  besides  a  main 
cabin  with  berths  for  two  more,  and  6  or  6^ 
feet  of  head-room.  In  a  boat  of  this  size  one 
man  may  well  be  carried  before  the  mast,  and 
for  him  quarters  are  provided  in  the  forecas- 
tle, where  there  is  room  for  an  oil-stove,  and 
ample  lockers.  Much  ingenuity  has  been  dis- 
played in  the  arrangement  of  stowage-room,  as 
shown  in  the  plan  of  the 
"Windward,"  but  the  de- 
tails vary  according  to  the 
taste  of  designers  and  own- 
ers. Such  craft  as  these  may 
be  appropriately  rigged  as 
cutters,  sloops,  yawls,  lug- 
gers, or  cat-boats;  but  the 
yawl-rig  has  much  to  com- 
mend it.  This  is  an  old  rig, 
well  proved  in  European  wa-  '^®* 

ters,  but  hitherto  not  generally  adopted  here, 
except  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  the  prevail- 
ing winds  are  so  powerful  that  its  easy  pro- 
vision for  shortening  sail  commends  it.  It  is 
how,  however,  winning  its  way  with  the  in- 
crease of  single-banders  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 


Its  advantages  are  obvious  at  a  glance.  The 
mainmast  usually  carries  a  boom  and  gaff,  maio 
and  top-sail ;  and  abaft  the  radder,  just  so  that 
it  is  cleared  by  the  main  boom,  is  stepped  a  small 
mizzen,  the  sheet  of  which  is  rove  through  a 
block  in  the  end  of  a  fixed  ontrigger  project- 
ing over  the  stem.  Sail 
can  be  shortened  with 
the  greatest  ease,  and 
without  tying  a  single 
reef- point,  by  simply 
lowering  the  mainsalL 
and  working  under  jib 
and  mizzen.  Or,  jib 
and  mizzen  can  be 
furled,  and  the  ship 
will  work  equallj  well 
nnder  mainsail  alone. 
Reef-points  are  pro> 
vided,  however,  so 
that  sail  can  be  further 
reduced  in  that  way 
if  desired. 

Sharpies  have,  with- 
in a  few  years,  claimed 
a  place  in  jracht-sqaad- 
rons,  and  are  deserved > 
ly  popular  in  the  ahal- 
low  wateraof  the  Soatb, 
especially    along    the 
Florida  coast,  to  which 
so  many  Nortbomers 
now  resort  durinjg  the 
winter  months.  These 
boats  first  came   into 
use  among  the  oyster- 
men  of   Long   Island 
Sound.    ''  Fair  Haven 
sharpiea"  was  one  of 
their  earliest  d^i^na- 
tions.    The  first  sharp- 
ies were  built  of  two  longitudinal  planks,  form- 
ing the  sides,  a  stout  transom  or  stem-pieoe,  and 
transverse  plank  nailed  across  for  the  bottoiu. 
Of  course  this  gave  them  a  very  light  draught, 
and  fitted  them  admirably  for  use  on  the  exten- 
sive mud-flats  along  the  sound.  They  were  nsu- 
ally  rigged  with  center-boards  and  leg-o*-mnt- 
ton  sa&s,  3nd  were  very  fast  on  all  points  of  a 
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wind.  Gradually  they  were  enlarged  and  im- 
proved, until  now  they  are  built  with  ample 
cabins,  spacious  deck-room,  and  all  the  interior 
appointments  of  first-class  yachts.  For  haut- 
ing  and  fishing  expeditions  in  ahool  Soutfaeni 
waters  they  are  unrivaled;  and,  while  thej 
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can  not  be  tniat«d  for  windward  work  or  Ijing-  weight  of  material  being  di«tribDt«d  aooording   • 

to  in  heavj  weather,  owing  to  their  flat  bot^  to  the  eatimated  greatest  strun,  so  bb  to  com- 

toms,  the?  are  easy  and  safe  before  the  wind  hine  roaiimnm  strength  with  minimum  weight, 

in  almost  anjr  sea.    Adherents  of  the  deep-  In  the  lines,  the  wave-line  is  avoided,  the  en- 

draught  theory,  who  may  qaestiou  titis  last  trance  being  an  acate  wedge.    The  Herreahoff 

etatement,  are  referred  to  the  regolar  froit-  boiler  conaiats  of  a  helii-like  coil  of  wroaght- 

packetB  that  run  up  and  down  tNe  Florida  iron  pipe  placed  over  the  famace  and  fed  from 

coast  from  Jackaonville  to  liake  Worth,  and  above,  its  entire  anrfaoe  being  expoaed  to  the 

frequently  ride  ont  severe  galea  on  the  Atlan-  direct  action  of  comboiition.    The  Bt«am,  with 

lio;  also  to  the  pabliiihed  logs  of  sharpie  navi-  aacb  water  as  baa  escaped  vaporization,  ia  de- 

gation  from  Mew  York  to  Florida.  Uvered  into  a  "separator,"  whence  the  steam 

Catamarans  form  a  dis- 
tinct class.  Tbe?  are  safe 
and  marvetoDsly  bat  in 
smooth  water,  bat  very  nn- 
safo  in  a  sea-way.  The  cata- 
maran ia  an  attempted  adap- 
tation of  the  "  flymg-proa  " 
aa  oaed  by  the  Pad Sc- island- 
ers. (See  "Ananal  Cjclo- 
ptedia"  for  1B84,  p.  115.) 
Fig.  a  ia  a  catamaran  with 
lateen  sail  and  shear  masts. 

Improveraeots  in  the 
building  of  large  steamers 
within  a  few  yeare    have 

given  an  impetus  to    this          g^i.  fiu.  e,                                 ***. 
branoh  of  yachting,  and  led 

to  the  organization,  in  1883,  of  the  America  eacapes  to  the  engine,  while  the  water  is  re- 
Yacht  Olab,  having  its  headqnartera  in  New  turned  by  the  pump  to  enter  the  pipe  again. 
York.  Tbia  circulating  process  economizea  heat  and. 

Of  the  large  steamers,  the  "Nourmahal,"  it  is  claimed,  utilizes  aleam  more  perfectly  than 

owned  by  Mr.  William  Astor,  of  New  York,  any  other  system.    Three  to  five  minnt«a  suf- 

merita  a  somewhat  detailed  description  as  the  flee,  nnder  test  conditions,   to    make  steam 

largest  and  one  of  the  latest  additions  to  the  enough  to  start  the  engine.    The  boiler  is  prac- 

fleet.     She  wasdesigned  by  Onstave  Hillmann,  tically  non-eiplodable,  and  is  remarkably  light 

of  City  latiuid,  N.  Y.,  and  built  by  the  Harlan  in  proportion  to  its  power.    The  snrface-con- 

and  HoUingsworth  Company  of  Wilmington,  denser  is  usually  a  copper  pipe  on  the  outside 

Del.,  being  the  first  American  steel  yacht   She  of  the  submerged  section  of  the  vessel.     In 

was  finished  early  in  the  spring  of  18S4.    Her  aome  of  the  torpedo-  boats  an  indicated  160 

interior  fittings  are  rich  and  perfect  in  every  horse-power  haa  been  obtained  from  an  engine 

detail,  comprising  main  saloon,  ladies'  saloon,  weighing  1,600  pounds.      These  boata  have 

state-rooms,  and  qnarters  for  officers  and  crew,  been  tested  and  approved  by  the  United  States, 

Her  dimensions  are:  British,  Russian,  French,  and  Peruvian  Gov- 

i^^^       ^                                               oCj  ";■  ornments,  and  have  made  remarkable  records. 

L«|thtatiMiipeti>eiiditoim:" ■■.■■.■.  "!.'■"."!  sss  s  One  of  the  torpedo-boats  built  nnder  contract 

toBctta  on  mur-une HI   0  for  the  United  Stat«s  to  make  nineteen  miles 

DSSr««SJ^J«k 19  11  an  hour,  made  twenty-three  miles  an  hour  on 

Dnuntiiiiri .'".',''!.'!;..'.".'.'!!.'.'!!,;.'!..'!!!   la  o  her  trial- trip,  and  a  85-foot  launch,  bnilt  for 

Duogiit.  ftwiTTt 18  0  Jbjt  Gould,  made  14-4  miles  an  honr  with  a 

The  engines  are  vertical,  direct-acting,  sur-  pressure  of  168  pounds  of  steam, 

face-condenaing,  and  can  work  np  to   1,400  The  latest  triumph  in  the  way  of  small,  swift 

horae-power,  giving  the  vessel  an  estimated  steamers  is  beyond  question  the  "Stiletto," 

speed  of  twelve  to  fourteen  knots.      She  is  built  by  the  Ilerreshoffs.    She  made  her  sp- 

bark-rigged,  but  without  coursee,  and  spreads  peorance  in  New   York   waters  in  the  early 

altogether  7,000  feet  of  canvas.  summer  of  1686,  and  was  present  during  all 

The  class  of  steam-yachts  devised  and  built  the    excitement  of    the    international    races, 

by  the  Herreahoff  Brothers,  of  Bristol,  R.  I.,  proving  herself  among  tbefaateststeam-vessels 

deserves  special  mention,  combining  as  it  does  afloat.     She  easily  distanced  the  fastest  of  the 

certain  highly  creditable  features  of  construe-  river  and  sound  steamers,  and  while  a  mistake 

tion  and  motive  power  that  have  enabled  their  left  the  result  of  a  race  with  Jay  Gould's  yachi 

boats  to  moke  a  notable  record  for  iipeed  and  "  Atslanta  "  technically  undecided,  it  is  proba- 

seaworthiness.      The  method  of  oonatmction  bly  true  that  she  is  the  faster  of  the  two.   The 

is  composite,  the  frame  being  usually  of  angle-  "  Stiletto  "  is   94  feet  over  all,  90  feet  OD  the 

iron,  to  which  the  wooden  planking  is  secured  water-line,  11   feet  beam,  and  is  28  tons  dis- 

by  composition   bolts   and   brass   screws,   the  placement.     The  bull  is  double  planked,  sharp 
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at  both  ends,  with  oarres  extending  far  toward  quire  strong  and  carefal  workmanship.  The 
the  midship-section.  She  draws  3  feet  at  the  ordinary  rig  is  a  jib  and  mainBail,  bat  the  cat- 
bow  and  4i  feet  at  the  stem.  A  deck,  slightly  rig  is  used  to  some  extent,  and  recently  the 
arched  fore  and  aft,  covers  the  whole  boat,  lateen,  with  ^^ shear"  or  double  inasta,  aa 
The  engine  is  a  compound  condenser,  with  12-  shown  in  Fig.  6,  has  been  tried  with  fair 
inch  stroke,  and  cylinders  12  and  21  inches  in  success.  Ice-yachts  are  always  manoeuvred, 
diameter.  The  boiler  is  similar  in  principle  to  whether  on  or  off  the  wind,  with  the  sails 
the  ordinary  Herreshoff  boiler,  but  differs  in  trimmed  flat  aft.  The  friction  of  the  run- 
some  details,  the  tubes  being  arranged  hori-  ners  when  under  headway  is  so  slight  that  it 
zontally  in  sets  immediately  over  the  tire,  each  need  not  be  considered  at  all,  and  the  main- 
set  being  at  right  angles  to  that  just  above  it.  sheet  need  not  be  started  in  order  to  attain  a 
The  fire-box  6^  feet  square.  A  common  pump  speed  equal  to  that  of  the  wind  when  running 
carries  the  water  of  the  exhaust  from  the  con-  free.  On  the  wind  the  case  is  different,  and  it 
denser  to  the  upper  set  of  boiler-tubes,  and  is  here  that  the  ice-yacht  attains  its  tremendous 
through  the  boiler  to  a  separator  in  its  imme-  velocity,  outstripping  the  wind  that  drives  it 
diate  front,  with  which  the  steam-pipe  is  con-  The  possibility  of  its  doing  this  is  always  qaes»- 
nected.  The  estimated  limit  is  450  horse-  tioned  by  those  who  have  not  given  the  matter 
power,  but  in  passing  some  of  the  swiftest  attention,  and  a  diagram  (Fig.  7)  is  appende<l 
steamers  only  125  pounds  of  steam  was  used,  in  demonstration.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
while  the  boiler  will  work  safely  at  160  that  the  runner-friction,  when  a  moderat4i 
pounds.  The  screw  is  four-bladed,  with  6^  speed  is  attained,  is  inappreciable,  but  the  pa£»- 
feet  pitch.  The  builders  claim  that  she  is  the  sage  of  frame  and  top-hamper  through  the  air 
fastest  steam- vessel  in  existence.  at  a  high  speed  amounts,  of  course,  to  a  con- 
Ice-yachting  has,  within  a  dozen  years,  be-  siderable  item.  In  the  diagram  the  arrow 
come  a  popular  winter  pastime.    The  Hudson  shows  the  direction  of  the  wind  blowing  at 

^r  right  angles  against  the  sail,  d.    The  boat  D 

S  /i"''  is  supposed  to  be  steering  a  straight  coarse 

^^'''  from  A  to  0.    A  moment's  consideration  will 

^^^'^^  show  that,  if  the  elements  of  air-  and  ioe-fric- 

^^."'^  tion  could  be  eliminated,  the  boat  would  move 

^.'•''''  from  A  to  0  while  the  wind  was  passing  over 

^^''^  a  distance  equal  to  A  B.    In  point  of  fact,  it 

can  not  literally  do  this,  owing  to  mechanical 

^~~^^'  imperfectdons,  but  it  approximates  the  result 

p^,.'^  indicated,  and,  under  exceptionally  favorable 

conditions,  has  attained  a  speed  estimated  as 

^®'  '^'  high  as  80  or  100  miles  an  hour,  the  wind  at 

river,  between  Newburg  and  Albany,  is  most  the  time  not  blowing  more  than  80  or  40  mil^ 

favorable  to  the  sport,  and  there  the  ice-boat  an  hour,'  and  probably  far  leas  than  that.     Of- 

has  reached  its  highest  development.    In  con-  ficial  records  of  runs  over  measured  distances 

struction  these  yachts  are  simple,  but  they  re-  have  frequently  exceeded  a  mile  a  minute. 

Z 

ZAHZIBAK,  a  monarchy  occapying  the  island  the  Indian  exchequer  in  lieu  of  tribute  from 
of  Zanzibar  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  oppo-  Zanzibar,  which  the  Indian  Qovemment  re- 
site  coasts  of  the  Continent  of  Africa.  The  ceives  back  from  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  in  pe- 
reigning  sovereign  is  Sultan  or  Seyyid  Bargash  riodical  payments.  BargasJi  ben  Said,  who  wa« 
ben  Said,  who  succeeded  his  brother  Madjid,  .  at  that  time  in  Bombay,  a  fugitive  from  hii: 
Oct.  7, 1870.  The  British  Government  induced  relatives,  was  recognized  as  heir  to  the  throne 
Seyyid  Bargash  to  sign  a  treaty  promising  to  at  the  dictation  of  the  Indian  Government.  In 
suppress  the  slave-trade  within  his  dominiouF,  1862  the  independence  of  Zanzibar  was  guar- 
which  he  has  endeavored  to  execute.  He  has  anteed  by  Great  Britain  and  France.  In  18Si 
been  guided  in  his  policy  by  British  influence,  it  was  recognized  at  the  African  Conference  in 
exercised  through  the  English  consul-general,  Berlin.  The  trade  and  revenue  of  Zanribar 
Sir  John  Kirk.  have  greatly  increased,  and  the  political  and 

Zanzibar  is  economically  a  dependency  of  military  organization  of  the  sultanate  have 

British  India.    Indian  trade  has  been  estab-  been  to  a  great  extent  developed,  during  the 

lished  there  from  early  times,  and  Indian  sul-  reign  of  Seyyid  Bargash.    His  army  was  or- 

tans  formerly  ruled  on  the  coast  of  the  main-  ganized  and  is  commanded  by  Cren.  MatUievnt, 

land.    In  1784  the  island  became  a  province  of  an  English  officer.    Of  late  years,  since  the 

the  Sultan  of  Muscat.    In  1856  it  became  in-  English  Government  ceased  to  enoouragepoHti- 

dependent  by  the  intervention  of  the  Indian  cal  reliance  on  England,  Germany  and  raince 

Grovemment.    In  1861  the  Indian  Viceroy  ar-  have  sought  to  acquire  influence  in  Zanabar. 
ranged  terms  with  the  Sultan  of  Muscat  by       Statlstiffl. — ^The  area  of  the  island  is  1,590 

which  the  latter  receives  an  annual  sum  from  square  kilometres ;   that  of  the  neighborinit 
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island  of  Pemba,  960  square  kilometres.  The  tal  for  the  '^  practical  solution  of  the  colonial 
Sultan  claims  authority  over  the  coasts  of  the  question."  Its  existence  was  not  generally 
mainland  from  Warsheikh,  in  8°  of  north  lati-  known  until  the  imperial  letter  of  protection 
tude,  to  Delgado  Bay,  in  latitude  10°  41'  south,  and  sovereignty  was  published.  The  expe- 
The  population  of  the  island  of  Zanzibar  is  dition  arrived  in  Zanzibar  on  Nov.  4,  1884. 
from  100,000  to  200,000.  The  ruling  class  is  The  expedition  of  Lieut.  Becker  had  ah>eady 
of  the  Arab  race ;  the  rest  of  the  population  started  out  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the 
are  negroes,  except  a  large  contingent  of  for-  territory  they  had  in  view  for  the  Congo  Asso- 
eigners  engaged  in  trade.  There  are  about  ciation ;  and  leaving  the  greater  part  of  their 
6,000  Britisli  subjects,  mostly  Parsees  and  Bin-  stores  and  munitions  behmd,  they  outstripped 
doos,  in  the  city  of  Zanzibar,  and  1 6.000  in  other  the  agents  of  the  Belgian  Association  in  a  march 
parts  of  the  sultanate.  Zanzibar,  the  chief  so  severe  that  Herr  Otto  died.  They  oonclud- 
town,  has  from  80,000  to  100,000  inhabitants,  ed  twelve  treaties  with  ten  sultans.  Five 
The  Sultan  exercises  effective  sovereignty  on  subsequent  expeditions  were  sent  oat  to  the 
the  mainland — where  the  population  is  com-  territory.  Two  others  added  to  the  possessions 
posed  of  Somalis  and  Gallas  in  the  north,  and  of  the  Association  the  district  of  Chutu  and 
negroes  of  a  great  variety  of  tribes  in  the  south  the  Kilimanjaro  country,  increasing  the  area 
— only  over  the  districts  on  the  coast  and  the  of  the  colony  to  144,000  square  miles.  Dr. 
caravan  routes  into  the  interior.  The  Sultan  Jtkhlke,  who  conducted  the  e^edition  to  the 
has  a  military  force  of  1,400  men,  and  a  naval  mountainous  region  of  the  Eilimai^aro,  re- 
vessel  armed  with  22  guns.  There  is  besides  a  turned  to  Zanzibar  on  July  6, 1885,  after  mak- 
large  irregular  force  of  Arabs  employed  on  the  ing  ten  new  treaties  with  native  chiefs,  acquir- 
coast.  The  annual  revenue  is  about  $1,250,-  ing  Ohagga  and  other  districts  in  the  neighbor- 
000.  The  principal  source  of  revenue  is  the  hood  of  Mount  Kilimanjaro, 
customs,  which  the  Sultan  farms  out  for  about  The  object  of  the  East  African  Association 
$460,000  a  year.  The  value  of  the  imports  in  is  to  establish  not  only  trading-stations,  but  an 
1888  was  about  $6,100,000;  of  the  exports,  agricultural  colony.  The  region  selected  for 
$4,000,000.  The  exports  of  cloves  were  val-  the  enterprise,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Kiliman- 
ned  at  $1,060,000 ;  of  gum-copal,  $196,860 ;  jaro,  is  adapted  for  European  settlement.  At 
rubber,  $750,000;  skins,  $184,128;  red  pep-  the  end  of  six  months  ft'om  the  time  it  was 
per,  $86,000.  The  value  of  the  transit-trade  chartered,  the  company  possessed  a  factory 
in  ivory  is  about  $1,600,000.  The  leading  ar-  and  an  agricultural  station  at  Usagara,  and  had 
tides  of  importation  are  cloths,  mostly  cotton,  organized  a  civil  administration,  and  begun  to 
rice  and  grain,  gnns,  and  kerosene.  The  largest  create  a  military  force,  recruited  from  the  na- 
trade  is  with  Great  Britain,  the  next  largest  tive  population,  llie  official  penonnel  num- 
with  the  United  States,  Germany  coming  next,  bered  about  twenty  persons,  most  of  them  Ger- 
and  then  France,  India,  and  Arabia.  Of  108,-  man  officers.  The  labor  for  the  prospective 
079  tons  entered  at  the  port  of  Zanzibar  in  plantations  was  to  be  supplied  either  by  the 
1888,  about  half  was  British  and  one  quarter  native  ex -slaves,  or  by  imported  Javanese, 
Arab ;  the  American  tonnage  was  6,946.  Chinamen,  or  coolies.    The  society  aims  at  the 

CSerBtM  AnciatlMUb — In  October,  1884,  Count  gradual  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  who  now 

PfeU,  Dr.  Peters,  Herr  Jnhlke,  and  Herr  Otto  perform  all  the  labor  in  the  regions  under  its 

left  Berlin  on  a  secret  mission.    Their  destina-  administration.   No  slaves  are  to  be  freed  with- 

tioD  was  ostensibly  the  Transvaal;  but  they  out  compensating  the  owners.     Those  who 

landed  at  Zanzibar  and,  ascending  Waami  river,  are  freed  will  be  compelled  to  work  on  the 

concluded  treaties  with  the  tribes  along  the  plantations  of  the  society,  receiving  a  share  of 

banks  in  the  name  of  the  German  East  Afri-  the  produce,  until  they  are  educated  into  a 

can  Company.     In  this  way  they  acquired  ti-  property-possessing  laboring-class  and  can  be 

ties  to  the  territories  of  the  Nguru,  Usagna,  trusted  with  complete  freedom. 

Makata,  and  TJsagara  tribes,  a  region  lying  be-  Several  quick-nring  cannons  of  special  de- 

tween  Zanzibar  and  the  great  lakes,  abounding  sign  were  made  by  Krupp  for  the  defense  of  the 

in  minerals,  especially  coal.     Iron-mines  are  stations  against  attacks  from  Arab  ivory-  and 

worked  by  the  natives  in  Usagara  and  the  Itum-  slave-traders,  such  as  Tipu-Tip,  the  organizer 

ba  mountains.    The  climate  is  sub-tropical,  fa-  of  a  vast  slave-collecting  system  in  the  eastern 

voring  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  tobacco,  vanilla,  and  most  valuable  part  of  the  territory  of  the 

rice,  tea,  maize,  cocoa,  sugar,  and  silk,  and  also  Congo  State,  who  rivals  Seyyid  Bargash  in 

of  some  of  the  products  of  temperate  latitudes,  wealth  and  power. 

There  is  a  superabundant  rainfall.  Cmiilct  with  €!enui]r.~On  March  16,  1885, 

A  seat  of  government  for  the  colony  was  Dr.  Gerhard  Rohlfs,  the  German  consular  agent 

established  at  the  village  of  M'Kongwa;  and  in  Zanzibar,  officially  informed  Seyyid  Bargash 

the  Emperor  of  Germany  gave  the  company  of  the  acquisition  by  Germans  of  territories 

a  patent  of  imperial  protection  on  March  8,  west  of  his  dominions,  over  which  territories 

1885.  the  German  Government  had  extended  its  pro- 

Tlje  Grerman  East  African  Association  was  tection.    He  had  already  begun  negotiations 

founded  by  a  group  of  enterprising  young  men  with  the  Sultan  for  a  treaty  of  friendship  and 

who  in  the  spring  of  1884  made  up  a  small  capi-  commerce  with  Germany,  guaranteeing  free- 
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dom  of  way  across  bis  territory  to  the  new  treaties  alleged  to  have  been  made  with  Lis 

Qerman  possessiona.  general,  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  claimed  prior 

The  German  representative  also  notified  the  sozerain  rights.    These  new  acquisitions  of  the 

Saltan  that  the  German  Government  had  pro-  East  African  Company  were  not  included  in 

claimed  a  protectorate  over  the  dominions  of  the   protectorate   granted  by  the   Emperor, 

the  Saltan  of  Vita.    This  Saltan  is  a  savage  When  the  German  Government  heard  of  the 

potentate,  raling  over  a  town  and  district  on  Saltan^s  acts  of  hostility,  it  sent  a  naval  squad- 

the  coast,  in  2°  of  south  latitude,  and  claiming  ron  to  Zanzibar.    On  July  81  the  iron-clad  cor- 

to  be  suzerain  over  Kilimanjaro  and  Kenia.  vettes  ^^Stosch,''  *^  Gneisenau,"  ^^  Eliaabetli/' 

The  coast  kingdom  of  Yitu,  lying  between  the  and    **  Prince   Adalbert,"    with   the    tender 

rivers  Dana  and  Osi,  is  150  miles  south  of  the  ^'Ehrenfels,"  under  the  command  of  Gomino- 

Juba,  which  Seyyid  Bargash  claims  to  be  the  dore  Paschen,  anchored  before  Zanzibar,  and 

limit  of  his  territory.  the  German  admiral  presented  an  nltimatam. 

The  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  has  exercised  effect-  threatening  to  bombard  the  town  unless  the 
ive  sovereignty  over  the  coast  of  Gallaland,  Sultan  recalled  his  troops  that  were  levying 
with  the  exception  of  Vitu,  or  Suaheliland,  on  tribute  in  regions  under  the  protectorate  of 
the  shores  of  Formosa  Bay,  which  belongs  to  Germany.  The  Sultan  appealed  to  the  Britiab 
the  nomadic  Gallas.  Farther  north,  on  the  fleet  for  protection ;  and  Lord  Salisbury,  in  a 
Somali  coast,  there  are  settlements  where  he  communication  to  Prince  Bismarck,  asked  that 
maintains  his  authority  through  the  instru-  Germany's  claims  be  held  in  abeyance  until  tbe 
mentality  of  a  governor  and  a  military  force.  English  Government  had  time  to  consider  the 
The  Sultan  of  Vitu  is  an  Arab,  who  has  a  he-  Sultan's  appeaL  Meanwhile  Seyyid  Barga»i) 
reditary  quarrel  with  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  recalled  his  troops  from  Vitu,  Usagara,  and 
arising  from  the  conquest  of  a  portion  of  his  the  Eilimaigaro  region.  In  September  the 
dominions  by  the  ancestors  of  the  latter.  In  East  African  Society  announced  tnat  its  agenu 
1867  he  asked  for  a  German  protectorate.  On  Herr  Hdmecke,  had  acquired,  by  means  uf 
April  8,  1885,  he  sold  to  Olemens  Denhardt  treaties  with  native  chiefs,  the  territories  north 
about  800  square  miles  of  his  territory,  and  of  Kilimanjaro  as  far  as  Dana  river,  connect- 
sent  to  the  consul-general  in  Zanzibar  a  formal  ing  its  possessions  in  the  Kilimanjaro  re^on 
request  to  be  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  with  Yitu.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  no  mi- 
German  Empire.  nal  dominions  of  Sultan  Bargash,  the  society 

Seyyid  Barg^h,  encouraged  by  Sir  John  acquired  territory  on  the  banks  of  Rufiji  riv- 

Kirk  and  the  English,  laid  claim  to  all  the  er.      With  the  acquisition  of  the  district  of 

territory  annexed  by  Germany.     The  chiefs  Usaramo  in  September,  the  entire  course  of 

who  had  ceded  territory  to  the  East  African  the  river  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  coiu- 

Company  he  declared  to  be  his  vassals,  possess-  pany,  as  well  as  the  neighboring  coast.    The 

ing  no  right  to  make  cessions.    To  the  pro-  safe  and  deep  harbor  of  Dar-es-Salam  is  in  this 

posals  of  the  German  consul-general,  he  re-  district.    By  virtue  of  an  agreement  extracted 

plied  that  he  preferred  to  "  continue  his  trust  from  Seyyid  Bargash,  who  became  tractable 

m  God  and  Great  Britain."     On  May  27,  and  accommodating  as  soon  as  he  found  that 

1885,  Sultan  Achmed  of  Yitu  was  formally  thenew  Government  in  England  would  not  ba<'k 

taken  under  the  protection  of  the  German  him  up,  the  free  use  of  this  port  was  conceded 

Emperor.    Tbe  soldiers  of  Seyyid  Bargash  in-  to  Grermany.     The  result  of  the  intercession 

vaded  the  territory  of  the  German  colony  in  of  the  English  Cabinet  was  an  agreement  for 

May.    Count  Pfeil  protested,  and  raised  the  the  delimitation  of  the  territories  of  the  Sultan 

German  flag.     The  Zanzibaris  responded  by  of  Zanzibar  on  the  mainland,  by  a  commission 

raising  the  Sultanas  flag ;  and  a  mob  of  Arabs  composed  of  representatives  of  Great  Britain, 

destroyed  the  house  and  garden  of  tbe  chief  Germany,  and  France.    On  Dec.  20  a  treaty  o( 

of  the  German  colony.     Another  expedition  commerce  wAs  concluded  with  Admiral  Knorr, 

was  sent  from  Zanzibar  to  reduce  to  subjec-  commander  of  the  German  squadron  on  the  ea^t 

tion  the  Sultan  of  Vitu.    It  came  into  actual  coast  of  Africa. 

collision  with  the  German  expedition  then  in  ZTMOUC  DISEASES.    Cholera  was  fi»t  de- 

Vitu.    Gen.  Matthews,  with  a  body  of  soldiers,  scribed  by   a  celebrated  physician   of  Golu 

visited  the  various  chiefs  between  Paogani,  Garcia  del  Huerto,  in  1560.    It  is  endemic  Id 

Mombassa,  and  Kilimanjaro,  prior  to  the  ar-  India,  born  and  nourished  in  the  filth  of  the 

rival  of  Dr.  jQhlke,  and  with  threats  or  pres-  over-populated  districts  of  that  country,  and 

ents  endeavored  to  induce  them  to  recognize  thence  it  spreads  westward  in  the  form  of 

the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan  and  raise  the  red  epidemics.    Its  journeys  are  made  by  short 

flag  of  Zanzibar.    Chief  Mandara,  who  ceded  stages,  which  follow  tbe  lines  of  commerce, 

the  Kilimaigaro  district  to  Dr.  Jtlhlke,  had  the  and  it  spreads,  beyond  a  doubt,  by  actual  cod- 

Zanzibar  standard  hoisted  over  his  village,  but  tact.     One  feature  that  has  been  noticed  aboct 

denied  that  be  had  acknowledged  tbe  sovereign-  its  travels  is,  that  it  has  never  been  shipped 

ty  of  Seyyid  Bargash,  who  was  only  his  equal  in  aboard  vessels  rounding  the  Cape  of  G(xh1 

power.     The  other  chiefs  of  tbe  region  denied  Hope.    Cholera  appeared   in  India  in  177  i. 

that  they  had  entered  into  any  engagements  causing  a  very  large  number  of  deaths.     Id 

with  Gen.  Matthews.    On  the  ground  of  the  1817  the  disease  again  occurred  in  India,  and. 
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after  destroying  msnj  lives,  took  up  its  line  talitj  averaged  50  per  cent.  On  April  7  the 
of  march,  visiting  almost  every  inhahited  por-  Valencia  authorities  begged  for  assistance  from 
lion  of  the  earth.  Russia  was  reached  in  1880,  the  Government,  as  the  disease  was  spreading 
Germany  in  1881,  and  England  in  1882.  The  with  alarming  rapidity,  and  the  people  were 
first  death  by  cholera  in  North  America  oc-  panic-stricken.  In  this  province  vaccination 
cnrred  in  Quebec,  early  in  June  of  1882 ;  on  for  cholera  was  first  practiced  to  any  consid- 
the  22d  of  the  same  month  its  arrival  in  New  erable  extent,  the  first  operations  being  per- 
York  city  was  announced,  and  its  journey  formed  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  many  in- 
westward  to  Cincinnati  and  New  Orleans  be-  habitants  being  inoculated.  All  the  provinces 
gan.  Great  consternation  and  many  empty  of  Spain  sent  doctors  to  Valencia  to  study 
households  were  created  in  the  little  villages  the  method.  By  the  middle  of  May,  over  4,700 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  persons  had  been  inoculated  with  cholera-mi- 
rivers.  Not  satisfied  with  this  invasion,  the  crobes  by  Dr.  Ferran.  The  new  system  was 
destroyer  again  visited  our  country  in  1884,  regarded  as  successful.  An  Engli^  commis- 
1849,  1852,  1866,  1867,  and  finally  in  1878.  sion,  consisting  of  four  physicians,  was  ap- 
In  1888  Egypt  suffered  from  an  extensive  out-  pointed  to  visit  Valencia  and  investigate  the 
break,  and  from  this  has,  no  doubt,  originated  matter  in  company  with  Ferran,  and  to  ex- 
the  pestilence  that  has  been  raging  in  southern  amine  also  those  upon  whom  the  operation 
Europe  during  the  past  two  years.  In  the  lat-  had  been  performed,  and  report  whether  the 
ter  part  of  March,  or  early  in  April,  1884,  cases  operation  entailed  any  danger  and  conferred 
appeared  at  Toulon,  which  were  closely  traced  protection.  Some  grave  doubts  as  to  the  value 
to  contact  with  persons  that  had  arrived  in  a  of  cholera  inoculations  now  arose,  and  the 
vessel  coming  from  Tonquin.  The  affection  Spanish  Government,  on  May  25,  prohibited 
spreading,  the  inhabitants  became  alarmed,  further  inoculation,  pending  the  decision  of  a 
and  left  the  city  in  great  numbers  before  any  board  of  investigation  that  had  been  appointed, 
sort  of  quarantine  had  been  established.  This  order,  however,  was  rescinded,  and  on 

Within  a  short  time  cases  appeared  in  Mar-  June  4  the  Government  granted  permission  to 
seilles  and  the  surrounding  villages,  carrying  inoculate  people  with  cholera-virus.  In  the 
off  many  of  their  inhabitants,  but  by  the  end  mean  time  another  commission  had  been  ap- 
of  September  the  epidemic  in  France  had  pointed  by  the  Belgian  Minister  of  Public  In- 
ceased,  the  number  of  cases  reported  being  struction.  The  commissions  carefully  investi- 
from  8,000  to  12,000;  deaths,  from  8,000  to  gated  the  subject,  and  made  their  reports.  It 
6,000.  Owiuff  to  more  favorable  conditions,  was  shown  that  the  new  discovery  did  not 
climate,  and  habits  of  the  people,  Italy  suf-  confer  protection,  and  that  the  alleged  results 
fered  much  more  severely  than  did  France  were  erroneous,  and  the  method  was  quickly 
from  this,  epidemic.    The  pestilence  appeared  abandoned. 

at  Naplea  about  the  middle  of  July,  brought  Ferran  published  early  in  March,  in  ^^  La  In- 

by  a  vessel  that  had  on  board  many  persons  dependencia  Medica,'^  of  Barcelona,  the  details 

who  had  fied  from  Toulon,  and  the  cases  are  of  some  investigations  and  experiments  he  had 

said  to  have  been  fuUy  15,000,  and  the  deaths  been  making  concerning  the  comma-bacillus, 

over  10,000.    In  Genoa  the  disease  appeared  which  Koch  had  previously  described.    Ferran 

at  the  time  it  was  abating  in  Marseilles,  and  had  been  making  an  exhaustive  study  into  its 

being  of  a  very  virulent  type,  carried  off  an  natural  history,  and  claimed  that  he  had  fol- 

unusually  large  percentage  of  those  afflicted,  lowed  the  microbe  through  all  the  phases  of 

Many  of  the  villages  of  Italy  suffered,  the  type  its  existence,  and  had  found  it,  in  certain  pe- 

of  the  disease  not  seeming  to  be  influenced  by  riods  of  its  evolution,  under  forms  never  before 

the  distance  it  traveled  from  great  centers  ot  described,  and  that  he  had  always  been  experi- 

population.    It  spread  to  Spain,  not  to  any  menting  in  the  direction  of  the  attenuation  of 

great  extent,  but  sufficiently  to  find  a  resting-  the  virus  of  cholera,  in  order,  by  inoculation 

place  nntil  ready  to  break  out  in  the  great  with  it,  to  produce  a  modified  form  of  the  dis- 

epidemio  of  1885.  ease,  which  would  secure  immunity  for  the 

Spanish  statistics  are  often  falsified,  and  are  subject  from  the  graver  malady.    His  method 

generaUy  incomplete,  but  investigation  shows  consisted  of  two  inoculations :  the  first,  when  a 

that  the  epidemic  was  following  a  progressive  principle  of  immunity  seemed  established ;  the 

march,  for  on  Jan.  1,  1886,  a  dispatch  from  second,  when  this  immunity  seemed  to  become 

Madrid  acknowledged  the  existence  of  cholera  absolutely  complete.    For  performing  the  in- 

in  Spain.    There  had  been  cases  in  Valencia,  oculation  in  man,  according  to  Ferran,  a  cer- 

CataJonia,  and  Toledo  for  some  time,  but  the  tain  quantity  of  the  culture  of  the  specific 

first  cases  acknowledged  occurred  at  Jativa,  microbe  is  injected  under  the  subcutaneous 

whence,  following  the  course  of  the  Jucar,  it  cellular  tissue,  one  gramme  of  fluid  being  suf- 

invaded  the  towns  along  this  stream,  and  from  ficient.     At  once  a  smarting  is  felt  at  the 

these  the  infection  was  carried  to  the  other  point  of  puncture,  but  this  soon  disappears, 

cities,  in  the  center  and  north  of  the  Peninsula.  Within  two  or  three  hours  a  small  red  point  is 

The  type  was  the  same  virulent  one  that  had  seen,  corresponding  to  the  portion  puncttired, 

raged  in  Genoa  during  the  previous  year.    At  and  a  considerable  amount  of  swelling  sur- 

some  points  in  Murcia  and  Valencia  the  mor-  rounds  the  orifice.    The  temperature  near  the 
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paactare  is  elevated,  and  motioD  canses  pain  Belgian  Minister  of  Public  Instroction,  concern- 
ID  the  surronnding  mascles.  These  phenomena  ing  the  cholera  vaccination  of  Ferran,  saj^ : 
continue  for  about  six  honrs,  when  all  nnpleas-  ^*  The  vaccine  contained  none  of  the  Tarie<i 
ant  sensations  begin  to  disappear.  The  day  forms  of  development  described ;  the  anbcata- 
following  the  inoculation,  Ferran  claimed  that  neous  injection  of  his  vaccine  liquid,  in  the 
only  a  slight  tenderness  upon  pressure  was  no-  quantity  of  2  c.  c,  produces  in  man  phenom- 
ticed,  and  by  the  fourth  day  the  wound  had  ena  of  local  irritation  and  slight  febrile  reaction 
entirely  healed.  He  also  claimed  that  the  proof  very  different  from  the  syndromata  of  cboleru. 
that  the  inoculation  gave  a  certain  amount  of  Blood  taken  from  six  cases  in  which  Inocuk- 
immunity  was  the  fact  that  he  could  not  renew  tion  had  been  practiced  exhibited  the  char- 
the  vaccination  upon  the  same  person.  In  some  acteristics  of  normal  blood,  and  contained  do 
cases,  severe  disturbance  resulted  from  the  in-  micro-organisms.  It  remains  to  be  shown  thai 
oculations — prostration,  nausea,  vomiting,  rig-  the  local  inflammation  produced  by  the  injco- 
ors,  and  abundant  diuresis.  tion  of  vaccine  is  due  to  a  specific  action  of  the 
The  first  to  submit  himself  to  the  risky  ex-  microbe  upon  the  tissues,  and  not  to  the  bite 
periment  was  Dr.  P.  Sarenana,  of  Catalonia,  which  M.  Ferran  adds  to  his  cultures.  M.  Fer- 
On  Feb.  23  he  received  an  injection  into  each  ran  did  not  consent  to  the  performance  of  con- 
arm  of  half  a  cubic  centimetre  of  the  attenu-  trol  experiments  to  establish  this  point.  Inoca- 
ated  virus.  He  says  that  in  less  than  three  lations  in  the  cases  observed  have  been  withoat 
hours  severe  pain  was  felt  in  the  posterior  por-  deleterious  results.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
tion  of  the  arms,  which  increased,  and  move-  vaccine  of  M.  Ferran  is  of  attenuated  caltures. 
ment  became  very  painful  and  difficult.  At  the  methods  by  which  they  were  obtained  be- 
the  end  of  seven  hours  he  had  a  severe  chill,  ing  unknown  to  me,  Ferran  refusing  to  revenl 
followed  by  languor,  elevation  of  temperature,  them  until  after  bis  communication  to  the 
headache,  and  insomnia.  The  pulse  became  Academic  des  Sciences  de  Paris.  The  static- 
very  rapid.  This  condition  continued  about  tics  collected,  hitherto  without  control,  aud 
twenty-four  hours,  when  all  symptoms  abated,  solely  by  partisans  of  the  prophylactic  system 
Dr.  Eugene  Jacques  was  the  second  to  sub-  of  Ferran,  are  not  sufficiently  complete  or  pre- 
mit  to  the  operation,  and  although  he  received  cise  to  allow  any  decision  whatever  to  be  mad« 
only  half  a  cubic  centimetre  in  one  arm,  his  suf-  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  inoculations.*' 
feringsweremoresevere  than  those  of  Dr.  Bare-  In  conclusion,  it  might  be  said  of  Ferran'^ 
nana.  In  addition  to  greater  elevation  of  tem-  claims  that  he  has  empirically  found  an  attenu- 
perature,  he  experienced  nausea  and  cramps,  ated  virus  susceptible  of  conferring  immunity ; 
An  examination  of  the  blood,  eighteen  honrs  but  there  are  serious  objections  concerning 
after  inoculation,  was  said  to  reveal  the  pres-  the  existence  of  this  immunity.  Cholera,  like 
ence  of  micrococci.  Ferran  claimed  that  this  diphtheria  and  many  other  infective  diseases 
was  the  first  form  assumed  by  the  comma-ba-  may  be  repeated  in  its  attacks,  and  one  att&ck 
cillus,  when  injected  into  the  living  organism,  does  not  confer  immunity.  In  the  latter  part 
In  the  diarrhcsal  dejections  that  followed  the  of  September  the  President  of  the  United  Stated 
operation,  he  claimed  to  notice  the  oOgonia  issued  an  executive  order  directing  Dr.  E.  <>. 
odspheris  and  spherical  green  corpuscles.  He  Shakespeare,  of  Philadelphia,  ^*  to  proceed,  un- 
considered, also,  that  this  diarrhoea,  which  der  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  the 
ceased  of  itself,  confirmed  the  fact  of  immu-  representative  of  the  United  States,  to  Spain  and 
nity  from  cholera.  Ferran  further  claimed  other  countries  in  Europe  where  cholera  exist^^ 
that  he  had  inoculated  5,400  persons  of  Alcira,  and  make  investigations  of  the  canses,  pro*;- 
and  that  only  seven  suffered  from  cholera  dur-  ress,  and  proper  prevention  and  cure  of  the  said 
ing  the  epidemic.  These  claims,  though  seem-  disease,  in  order  that  a  full  report  may  be  mafle 
ing  to  be  warranted  by  the  observations  that  to  Congress  during  the  next  session.'*  I>r. 
Ferran  has  recorded,  have  been  opposed  by  Shakespeare  departed  upon  his  mission  on  Oot. 
recent  experiences  with  the  epidemic,  and  have  10,  and  returned  in  March,  1886.  From  care- 
been  sharply  criticised  by  investigators.  M.  f  ul  collection  of  statistical  reports,  it  might  saf  e- 
Capitan,  after  careful  investigation,  decided  ly  be  said  that  during  the  epidemic  of  1885 
against  the  claims  of  Ferran,  saying  that  '*  the  there  were  in  Spain  upward  of  250,000  c&:4e^ 
organisms  described  by  Ferran  are  most  sin-  of  cholera  and  92,000  deaths.  The  largest 
^ular  and  strange,  never  having  been  noticed  number  of  new  oases  reported  in  a  single  day 
oy  observers  who  have  been  especially  occu-  was  on  Aug.  11 — 6,464  cases  and  2,109  deaths 
pied  with  this  question.  The  technical  manip-  On  this  day,  in  Madrid  alone,  there  were  52 
ulations  of  the  Spaniard  are  full  of  faults,  and  new  cases,  with  88  deaths.  The  nnmber  of 
exceedingly  defective,  the  sterilization  being  infected  Spanish  towns  was  over  880.  The 
far  from  complete,  and  the  introduction  of  panic  that  prevailed  throu^ont  the  coontrj 
foreign  microbes  not  guarded  against.  It  is  was  daily  increasing,  and  on  Aug.  14  fnlly  6i^* 
curious  that  the  intestinal  inoculations,  which  000  persons  fied.  Toward  the  latter  part  of 
do  not  succeed  with  Ferran's  cultures,  do  sue-  the  month  the  disease  seemed  to  be  declining, 
ceed  with  those  of  Nicati,  Rietsch,  and  Id  von.  and  on  Aug.  81  it  was  reported  from  Madrid 
Ferran^s  experiments  are  full  of  failures."  that  the  daily  average  decrease  was  800  new- 
Prof.  Van  Ermengen,  in  his  report  to  the  cases  and  140  deaths;  by  the  end  of  October  the 
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dai]  J  number  of  new  cases  reported  through-  reports  show  that  in  Palermo,  between  Sept. 

out  Spain  was  fewer  than  40.    In  Madrid  the  13  and  Oct.  20,  there  were  1,872  cases  and 

only  wealthy  citizens  attacked  were  the  offi-  1,016  deaths. 

cials  who  were  compelled  in  the  discharge  of  During  1885  cholera  appeared  also  in  Eng- 

tbeir  duty  to  visit  infected  localities  among  land  and  at  Odessa.    The  cases  reported  in 

the  poor.  England  appeared  at  Durham ;  but  the  disease 

On  Jan.  5,  1885,  the  first  cases  were  re-  did  not  spread,  on  account  of  the  precautions 
ported  from  France,  cases  occurring  od  an  taken,  and  there  were  no  fears  of  an  epidemic, 
island  off  the  coast.  For  several  months  sus-  At  Odessa,  six  cases  were  reported  on  Aug.  12. 
picious  cases  occurred  in  the  south  of  France,  Cholera  appeared  on  board  the  United  States 
but  it  was  not  until  July  that  the  authorities  man-of-war  ''  Ossipee,"  off  Nagasaki,  in  the 
of  Paris  began  operations  for  the  protection  of  latter  part  of  August.  The  disease  raged  in 
the  citizens.  Posts  of  observation  to  prevent  Japan  with  considerable  virulence.  In  Octo- 
the  introduction  of  cholera  from  Spain  were  her  there  were  1,208  cases  and  628  deaths  in 
established  on  roads  leading  into  France,  as  it  Osaka  and  vicinity,  and  in  Hiogo  and  Kobe 
was  acknowledged  that  the  disease  had  crossed  there  were  854  cases  and  227  deaths  during  the 
the  frontier.  In  the  early  part  of  July  cases  same  period.  During  November  there  were  58 
were  discovered  in  Marseilles ;  and,  as  the  num-  cases  and  47  deaths  at  Kobe, 
ber  increased,  a  panic  resulted.  The  local  press  The  year  1885  was  memorable  in  the  history 
was  ordered  to  preserve  silence  respecting  the  of  researches  in  regard  to  cholera.  The  van- 
ravages  of  the  disease.  The  sanitary  condition  ous  governments  were  represented  by  able  in- 
of  the  city  was  bad.  The  heat,  which  since  vestigators  at  the  International  Conference  held 
May  had  been  great,  became  oppressive,  Aug.  at  Rome.  Able  papers  have  been  read  before 
18  being  the  hottest  day  experienced  in  Mar-  the  medical  associations  of  America,  Great 
iieilles  for  years.  The  cholera  assumed  a  most  Britain^  France,  and  Germany,  and  the  views 
virulent  form,  its  victims  dying  suddenly,  with-  of  Koch  are  still  disputed  to  as  great  an  extent 
out  the  occurrence  of  diarrhcBa  or  vomiting,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  minority 
tlieir  bodies  becoming  black  shortly  after  death,  of  investigators  hold  that  Asiatic  cholera  is  a 
The  most  fatal  day  at  Marseilles  was  Aug.  21,  specific  disease,  due  to  the  agency  of  a  specific 
with  a  death-rate  of  69;  that  of  Toulon  was  cause,  which  attacks  the  human  being  always 
Aug.  27,  on  which  date  42  deaths  were  record-  by  way  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  that  fiie  cause 
ed.  The  subsidence  of  the  scourge  was  gradual,  of  the  disease  acts  primarily  upon  the  epithelial 
The  epidemic  in  Marseilles,  from  its  outbreak  lining  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small 
to  Oct.  1,  had  claimed  1,230  victims.  intestines,  which  it  has  a  tendency  to  destroy, 

In  the  early  part  of  August,  cases  presenting  and  secondarily  upon  the  blood  and  nervous 

aUied  symptoms  to  those  of  cholera  were  re-  system ;  that  this  cause  is  essentially  of  a  liv- 

ported  from  points  in  Italy.     A  commission  to  ing  organic  nature,  endowed  with  the  power 

examine  the  hospitals  ana  take  precautionary  of  multiplication  and  propagation  within  the 

measures  against  cholera  was  appointed.    The  intestinal  canal  of  the  human  being,  under  cer- 

disease  did   not   exist   to   any  great   extent  tain  favorable  circumstances  not  as  yet  well 

in  the  Italian  provinces  prior  to  Aug.  29,  at  known ;  that  it  passes  in  a  living,  active  state, 

which  time  there  were  a  few  cases  in  Liguria.  by  means  of  water,  food,  or  other  substances 

Within  three   days,   however,  persons  were  that  contain  the  active  cause  and  are  intro- 

BtrickendowninPenzone,  near  Acqui,  province  duced  into  the  alimentary  canal.    The  power 

of  Alessandria.    The  contagion  here  had  been  of  multiplication  and  propagation  of  this  spe- 

conveyed  by  a  family  coming  from  Marseilles,  cific  cause  is  limited  and  finaUy  destroyed  by 

On  Sept.  1  the  disease  appeared  in  the  province  certain  not  yet  well-known  unfavorable  con- 

of  Genoa,  at  Turo,  Voltri,  and  Borgo  Taro.  ditions.    These  unfavorable  conditions  exist 

Suspicious  cases  were  also  reported  from  Parma  over  the  whole  world,  except  possibly  in  the 

and  Oaccia ;  and,  notwithstanding  that  precau-  province  of  Bengal,  Hindostan.    Science  haa 

tionary  measures  were  ordered  immediately,  shown  that  much,  if  not  all,  can  be  done  by 

146  cases,  with  86  deaths,  appeared  in  the  in-  individuals,  by  municipalities,  and  by  states,  to 

fected  districts  within  a  week.    Cases  occurred  avoid   an  attack  or  an  epidemic  of  cholera, 

at  Palermo  in  the  second  week  of  Septem-  The  Section  of  Medicine  in  the  Congress  of 

ber,  10  being  reported  in  one  day.    The  sani-  the  French  Association  for  the  Advancement 

tnry  condition  of  this  town  was  such  that  of  Science,  held  in  August,  1885,  unanimously 

t>ie  disease  ran  riot  among  the  people,  and  in  declared  that  cholera  should  be  arrested  at  its 

one  day  there  were  258  new  cases,  with  175  entrance  at  the  Red  Sea,  and  that  the  various 

deaths ;  80,000  persons  fled  from  the  city  in  one  governments  should  insist  upon  the  proper  pre- 

day.     All  the  shops  were  closed,  the  streets  cautions  upon  the  frontiers,  medical  inspection 

were  deserted,  and  tliere  was  a  great  scarcity  of  travelers,  together  with  the  inspection  of 

of  food  and  water.    The  sanitary  officials  were  wagons,  the  disinfection  of  bedding,  garments, 

attacked  by  the  people  every  time  they  at-  and  other  miscellaneous  objects,  by  moist  heat, 

tempted  to  disinfect  tne  houses  where  the  dis-  The   recommendations  of   the   International 

ease  prevailed.     The  epidemic  seemed  at  its  Conference    at   Rome,  as  regards   maritime 

height  about  Sept.  20-28.    The  most  accurate  quarantine,  were  also  approved  by  the  Con- 
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ffress,  as  being  highly  important.    The  French  unfavorable  sanitarj  conditions,  bnt  cholera  in 

Oongress  farther  declared  that  the  sanitation  an  epidemic  form  does  not  prevail  in  a  com- 

of  cities  is  the  only  efficacious  means  of  stay-  mnnity  unless  its  mysterious  specific  cause  is 

ing  the  progress  of  the  epidemic.  introduced.    The  special  fomites  of  the  cbol- 

The  specific  cause  of  cholera  is  said  to  be  some  era-poison  are  articles  of  clothing  soiled  with 
living  organism,  capable  of  multiplication  and  the  discharges  from  the  sick  and  the  emana- 
propagation.  Koch  claims  to  have  discovered  tions  from  privies,  sewers,  and  water-oouraeii 
it,  and  found  it  to  be  a  specific  micro-organism  into  which  the  discharges  have  been  c&st. 
belonging  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  having  Water  that  is  contaminated  by  the  discharges 
specific  qualities  that  distinguish  it  from  all  of  cholera-patients  is  the  most  rapid  and  e&- 
other  known  plants.  His  claim  is  essentially  cient  agent  in  disseminating  the  disease.  A 
fivefold :  first,  that  a  certain  specific  plant  is  very  small  quantity  of  the  cholera-matter  U 
constantly  to  be  found  in  the  intestinal  con-  capable  of  infecting  the  entire  water-Bap]»]y  of 
tents  of  persons  suffering  with  cholera ;  sec-  a  city.  There  is  no  doubt  that  when  choii  ra 
ond,  that  it  is  found  in  the  intestinal  contents  suddenly  becomes  epidemic  in  a  city  or  vil- 
in  no  other  disease ;  third,  that  it  has  certain  lage,  it  is  by  means  of  a  contaminated  water- 
vital  characteristics,  which  readily  distinguish  supply.  When  the  germ  is  introduced  in  other 
it  from  all  other  species  yet  known ;  fourth,  ways,  it  spreads  slowly, 
that  it  has  tberefore  a  diagnostic  value  of  the  During  an  epidemic  of  cholera  the  liabiiitj 
greatest  importance ;  fifth,  that  it  alone  has  to  be  attacked  is  greatest  when  the  vital  pow- 
the  property  of  producing  or  exciting  Asiatic  ers  are  depressed  by  mental  or  by  pbyEf-ie&l 
cholera,  and  that  without  its  agency  the  dis-  causes.  Individuals  should  not  become  alarm i^, 
ease  can  not  exist.  The  views  of  Xoch,  while  but  lead  a  regular,  quiet  life,  avoiding  all  ex- 
not  absolutely  proved,  have  not  as  yet  been  cesses.  The  diet  should  not  be  changed  f^ud- 
disproved.  That  the  curved  bacilli  are  found  denly,  and,  most  important,  all  water  for  drink- 
only  in  cholera,  and  that  without  their  agency  ing  or  cooking  should  be  boiled.  This  slioiilil 
the  disease  can  not  exist,  is  a  matter  of  much  also  be  done  with  milk.  The  house  should 
dispute.  Curved  bacilli  have  been  found  by  be  put  in  order  and  thoroughly  cleaned,  ai^i 
some  observers  in  the  exudation  of  pneumonia,  cellars  and  privies  disinfected  with  chloride  <>! 
in  the  intestinal  discharges  of  diarrhoea,  of  ty-  lime  or  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  Koch  re- 
phoid  fever,  and  of  dysentery,  and  Dr.  Shake-  gards  this  latter  agent  as  the  most  effective  <«i 
speare  is  inclined  to  the  view  that  they  exist  all  disinfectants.  Cleanliness  of  person,  and.  it 
in  the  vaginal  discharge  of  puerperal  fever,  possible,  the  avoidance  of  those  infected  with 
Emmerich,  of  Munich,  claims  the  discovery  of  the  disease,  is  also  important.  All  articles  ut 
a  straight  bacillus,  upon  which  cholera  is  essen-  clothing,  bedding,  etc.,  that  have  been  m^ar 
tially  dependent,  and  which  can  produce  a  simi-  the  sick,  should  be  thoroughly  disinfected*  or. 
lar  disease  in  the  lower  animals.  He  terms  it  better  still,  burned.  After  handling  a  Hi<  k 
the  Naples  bacterium,  and  says  it  is  only  person,  the  hands  should  be  washed  in  a  tivi 
found  in  the  blood,  in  the  tissues  of  organs,  and  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  and  c^c 
in  the  intestinal  contents  of  cholera  subjects,  should  be  taken  that  no  food  is  eaten  by  xh^ 
Emmerich  further  claims  that  it  is  the  only  well  in  the  sick-room. 

bacillus  always  found  in  the  subjects  of  chol-  There  is  little  doubt  that,  with  proper  treat- 
era.  During  the  past  year  Pettenkofer  has  ment  in  the  earliest  stages,  the  majority  of 
expressed  the  view  that  cholera  morbus  is  but  cholera  cases  recover.  In  the  later  stages  <»i 
a  form  of  cholera.  the  disease,  treatment  is  not  so  satisf acton . 

Cholera  is  not  contagious,  attacks  persons  and  there  are  certain  sudden,  violent  cases,  in 

of  any  age  or  sex,  and  is  most  fatal  among  the  which  any  form  of  treatment  is  of  little  avail. 

intemperate  and  those  careless  as  to  personal  A  treatment  recommended  during   the  pii>i 

cleanliness.    The  disease  is  most  severe  in  hot,  year  consisted  of  small  doses  of  corrosive  »il>- 

moist  climates,  in  low  altitudes,  and  in  the  limate.    This  was  supposed  to  kill  the  bacteria, 

warmer  rather  than  in  colder  seasons  of  the  but  anti  -  bacterial   agents  can  not  be  reliei 

year.    In  nearly  all  places  where  a  great  dif-  upon  to  cure  cholera.    It  has  been  shown  tl^t 

ference  exists  between  the  summer  and  winter  neither  alcohol,  camphor,  laudanum^  chloral 

temperature  the  disease  has  disappeared  dur-  mercury,  nor  carbolic  acid,  would  kill  the  b:ic- 

ing  the  cold  season,  and  attained  its  greatest  teria  in  the  small  quantity  that  could  MtV?v 

intensity  during  the  hot  months.    An  excep-  be  administered  to  the  human  being.    Th<r 

tion  to  this  is,  that  cholera  has  appeared  in  greatest  reliance  must  be  placed  in  ren}e<iie7> 

some  of  the  cities  of  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Nor-  checking  the  diarrhcea  of  the  early  stagis  in 

way  in  winter.    There  is  no  doubt  that  chol-  stimulating  remedies,  in  friction,  warmth,  arA 

era  is  favored  in  its  spread  by  poverty,  crowd-  certain  remedies  demanded  by  certain  codiH- 

ing,  filth,  and  intemperance ;  but  it  is  equally  tions.     A  treatment  highly  recommended  iij 

certain  that  these  agencies  can  not  generate  Spain,  in  1885,  was  the  rectal   injection  oi 

the  disease ;  the  presence  of  the  active  specific  ether.    A  Spanish  physician  claimed  to  h&ye 

cause  is  essential.    All  commanicable  infec-  saved  fourteen  out  of  fifteen  patients  in  tbo 

tious  diseases  are  favored  in  their  spread  by  second  stage  of  cholera,  by  enemata  of  ether. 
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6;  V,  8;  vi,  2;  ix,  8;  x,  1; 
maps,  i,  7 ;  iii,  8 ;  iv,  8 ;  v,  5 ; 
viii,  1 ;  X,  8 ;  map  of  Cabal, 
iv,  18 ;  map  of  Candahar,  v,  7 ; 
fh>ntier  question,  ix,  6,  406, 
718 ;  X,  1,  2, 16. 

Afghans,  descent  claimed  by,  ii,  iv ; 
tribes  of,  V,  8. 

A%han  War,  the,  see  Ai^hanis- 
tsn  in  vols,  iii,  iv,  v,  vi,  and  x ; 
effect  in  India,  iii,  487;  iv, 
491;  meeting  in  London,  iv, 
494 ;  discussed  in  Pariiament, 
V,  880,  887, 848 ;  vi,  862 ;  Bus- 
sian  correspondence,  vi,  800; 
cost  of,  V,  886 ;  effect  in  Pei^ 
sia,  V,  622 ;  change  In  British 
policy,  vi,  2;  withdrawal  of 
British  troops,  vi,  859;  map 
of  neutral  territory,  x,  8 ;  Af- 
ghan boundary,  x,  497. 

Africa,  i,8;ii,  7;  iii,  7;  iv,  14; 
V,  9;  vi,4. 

Africa,  Central,  exploration  of,  see 
Geographical,  etc.,  in  every 
volume,  and  ix,  165 ;  treatment 
of  travelers  in,  iv,  401, 402, 406, 
407 ;  customs,  iv,  408, 404 ;  ex- 
termination of  a  tribe,  iv,  407 ; 
interior  sea,  uc,  815. 

AMdis,  hostilities  by,  ii,  894. 

Agaricine,  vii,  88. 

Agates,  ix,  790. 

Agoult,  Countess  d\  sketch,  i,  9. 

Agriculture,  1, 10 ;  ii,  8 ;  iii,  7 ;  v. 
10;  percentage  of  cultivated 
lands  in  various  countries,  ii, 
8 ;  department  of,  in  N.  C,  ii, 
578;  sugar  in  Minn.,  ii,  528; 
in  Miss.,  iu,  574 ;  wheat  weigh- 
ing and  inspection,  iv,  628 ;  fa- 
fliUties  in  N.  C,  iv.,  690;  de- 


cline of,  in  England,  vU,  1 ;  ex- 
periment station,  vii,  511. 

Ahmed  Vetyk  Pasha,  sketch,  ii,  11. 

Aigan,  J.,  obit,  iii,  681. 

Aiken,  F.,  obit,  ill,  681. 

Ainsworth,  W.  H.,  obit,  vii,  644. 

Air-thermometer,  vii,  92. 

Aird,  Thos.,  sketch,  i,  14. 

Aiiy,  G.  B.,  observations,  vi,  89. 

Aitken,  John,  on  fogs,  v,  275. 

Akerman,  A.  T.,  obit,  v,  687. 

Akhoond  of  Swat,  obit,  iii,  648. 

Akkas,  the,  vi,  4. 

Alabama,  in  every  volume ;  De* 
partment  of  Agriculture,  viii, 
2 ;  tax  law,  viii,  2 ;  Treasurer 
absconded,  vui,  8 ;  lumber  in- 
dustry, ix,  7. 

Alaska,  iv,  24 ;  map,  iv,  25 ;  peo- 
ple, V,  801 ;  need  of  govern- 
ment, V,  648 ;  statistics,  vi,  9 ; 
Air-seal  industry,  vii,  6 ;  vol- 
canoes, viii,  287;  territorial 
government,  ix,  10 ;  x,  765. 

Albanian  League,  the,  against  sur- 
render of  territory,  v,  687, 688 ; 
vi,  842 ;  opposition  to  Monte- 
negro, V,  642 ;  viii,  548 ;  map 
of  Albania,  i,  751. 

Albany,  Capitol  at,  iv,  671 ;  ri, 
658 ;  vii,  614 ;  vui,  570,  676. 

Alberger,  F.  A.,  obit,  ii,  674. 

Alberi,  £.,  obit,  iii,  649. 

Albert,  J.  S.,  obit,  v,  688. 

Albert,  W.  J.,  obit,  iv,  692. 

Albert  Lake,  circumnavigated,  i, 
881 ;  Stanley's  journey,  i,  888. 

Alberta,  Territory  of,  viii,  81. 

Albertis,  explorations  by,  i,  829. 

Albrecht,  W.  E.,  slcetch,  i,  18. 

Albuf4ra,  Due  de,  obit,  ii,  591. 

Albuminoids,  in  grain,  v,  92. 

Alcohol,  test  for,  i,  97 ;  estimation 
of,  in  a  mixture,  ii,  92 ;  frees- 
ing-point  of  mixtures,  vi,  100  • 
statistics,  iv,  24. 

Alden,  Admiral  J.,  sketch,  ii,  18. 

Alden,  Joseph,  obit,  x,  645. 

AleiMJar,  J.  M.  de,  obit,  ii,  591. 

Aleko  Pasha,  sketch,  iv,  26. 

Alexander  I,  of  Bulgaria,  sketch, 
iv,  26;  viii,  74. 
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Alexander  11,  of  BoBsia,  sketches, 
ii,  18 ;  vi,  10;  assassinfttion,  vi, 
795 ;  trial  of  assasains,  vi,  796. 

Alexander  III,  of  Bussia,  aooessioo, 
vi,  798 ;  portrait,  v,  661 ;  coro- 
nation, viii,  704, 706. 

Alexander,  Grand  Duke  of  Bussia, 
obit,  ii,  691. 

Alexander,  Prince  of  Orange,  obit, 
ix,6U. 

Alexander,  B.  8.,  obit.,  iii,  681. 

Alexander,  E.  B.,  sketch,  vi,  9. 

Alexander,  H.,  Jr.,  obit.,  iii,  681. 

Alexander  Earageorgevitch,  obit., 
X,  656. 

Alexander,  W.  L.,  obit,  ix,  614. 

Alexandria,  Anglo-French  squad- 
ron at,  vii,  242 ;  riots  in,  244 ; 
bombardment  of,  244 ;  British 
fleet  at,  vii,  568;  indemnity 
commission,  viii,  297 ;  trials  on 
charge  of  burning,  298. 

Alfonso  Xn,  attempt  to  assassi- 
nate, V,  678 ;  insult  to,  in 
France,  viii,  897 ;  portrait,  viii, 
785;  obit.,x,  656. 

Algeria,  i,  9, 19 ;  map,  i,  19 ;  French 
Government  in,  ii,  14 ;  shotts 
of,  iii,  725 ;  revolt,  iv,  27 ;  gov- 
ernment, V,  285;  incursions 
from  Tunis,  vi,  811 ;  expropri- 
ation of  lands,  viii,  858. 

Algoma,  ix,  266. 

Alice,  Grand  Duchess  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  sketch,  iii,  11. 

Alikhanoff,  Lieut-CoL,  x,  19. 

Alima  river,  discovery  of,  iv,  401. 

Alimentary  canal,  viii,  750. 

Alison,  Sir  A.,  in  Egypt,  and  por- 
trait, vii,  251. 

Alkali  Desert,  the,  iv,  840. 

Alkaloid,  volatile,  iv,  187 ;  vege- 
table, V,  89 ;  of  piturie,  vi,  98. 

Allard,  Gen.  N.,  obit.,  ii,  591. 

Allen,  A.  H.,  experiments,  vi,  94. 

Allen,  G.  A.,  obit,  iii,  681. 

Allen,  Wm.,  sketch,  iv,  27. 

Allen,  W.  A.,  obit,  vii,  686. 

Allen,  W.  F.,  obit,  ii,  592. 

Allen,  W.  F.,  obit,  iii,  681. 

Alliance  expedition,  vi,  828,  824. 

Alliance  electrical  machine,  iii,  275. 

Alloys,  determination  of,  iv,  602 ; 
new,  viii,  524. 

AUuard,  invention  by,  iii,  645. 

Almshoase,  Tewksbury,  viii,  517. 

Alps,  Tunnels  of  the,  vii,  11. 

Alsace-Lorraine,  map,  i,  845 ;  pow- 
ers of  Parliament,  ii,  849 ;  final 
regulation  of  government,  iv, 
488 ;  incident,  v,  208 ;  govern- 
ment of,  vii,  859;  language 
question,  viii,  897 ;  ix,  859. 

Alsina,  Adolfo,  sketch,  i,  21. 

Altitudes,  vi,  882. 

Aluminum,  wear  of,  ii,  600 ;  atom- 


ic weight,  vi,  98;  production, 
vii,  531  ;  manufacture,  viii, 
524. 

Alvensleben,  Gen.,  obit,  ii,  592. 

Alzog,  J.  B.,  obit,  iii,  649. 

Amalie,  ex-Queen,  obit,  ii,  692. 

Amat,  Thaddeus,  obit,  iii,  681. 

Amat  di  San  Filippd  e  Su»o,  Car- 
dinal, sketch,  iii,  11. 

Amazon,  survey  of  the,  iii,  865, 689 ; 
explorations  near,  iii,  866. 

Amberly,  Viscount,  obit,  i,  627. 

AmbroB,  A.  W.,  sketch,  i,  21. 

America,  i,  22 ;  ii,  15 ;  iii,  12 ;  iv, 
28;  y,  15. 

American  Board,  x,  194. 

Amerman,  John,  Jr.,  obit.,  i,  611. 

Ames,  Adelbert,  i,  561. 

Ames,  £.  B.,  sketch,  iv,  29. 

Ames,  J.,  Jr.,  obit,  iii,  681. 

Ames,  Oliver,  obit.,  ii,  674. 

Amidon,  experiments,  viii,  99. 

Aminof,  explorations  by,  iii,  869. 

Ammonia,  in  saliva,  vi,  100;  in 
potable  waters,  vii,  91. 

Amnesty,  bill  in  Congress,  i,  182- 
198;  to  Cubans,  ii,  700;  in 
France,  iv,  889;  y,284;  return 
of  exiles,  v,  285 ;  fbr  prees  of- 
fenses, iii,  848,  M4. 

Amr-el-Makasef,  revolt,  viii,  299. 

Amsterdam  fair,  viii,  824. 

Ampthill,  O.  B.,  obit,  ix,  614. 

Amusements,  Presbyterian  Assem- 
bly on,  V,  680. 

Analytic  chemistry,  viii,  117. 

Anam,ix,  887;  x,  24;  massacre  of 
Christians  in,  80.  See  Ton- 
quin. 

Anderson,  A.  A.,  explorer,  iv,  404. 

Anderson,  Lane,  obit,  iii,  681. 

Anderson,  Louise,  obit,  ii,  674. 

Anderson,  B.  H.,  obit,  iv,  692. 

Anderson ville  prison,  i,  184-192. 

Andes,  the,  explorations  in,yi,  880 ; 
new  pass  over,  viii,  128,  884. 

Andlaw,  F.  X.  von,  obit,  i,  627. 

Andorra,  ix,  846. 

Andnd,  Gabriel,  sketch,  1,  22;  in- 
vestigations by,  viii,  60. 

Andrassy,  Count,  policy  of,  i,  887, 
888,  710,  760;  ii,  66,  67,  881; 
iii,  48,  44;  resignation  of,  iv, 
67 ;  and  Bismarck,  iv,  67. 

Andrassy,  Countess,  obit,  i,  628. 

Andrews,  invention  by,  vi,  258. 

Angelin,  N.  P.,  obit,  i,  628. 

Angelis,  Cardinal,  obit,  H,  692. 

Anglican  Churches,  in  every  vol- 
ume ;  Congress  of,  z,  28. 

Anglican  ritualistic  controversy, vi, 
16;  viii,  6;  ix,  11. 

Angra  Poquena,  ix,  862. 

Aniline  salts,  new,  iv,  182. 

Animal  chemistry ,vii,  94 ;  viii,  119. 

AninsuJ  industry  bureau,  ix,  185. 


Animal  plants  and  plant  animala, 
iv,  86. 

Animals,  societies  for  prevention 
of  cruelty  to,  iv,  601. 

Annexations,  intervention  in  cases 
of,  vii,  626. 

AnsdeU,  B.,  obit,  x,  657. 

Anson,  A.  H.  A.,  obit,  ii,  592. 

Ansted,  D.  T.,  obit,  v,  597. 

Anthon,  G.  C,  obit,  ii,  571. 

Anthony,  ADard,  ii,  575. 

Anthony,  U.  B.,  obit,  ix,  601. 

Anthony,  James,  obit,  I,  611. 

Anthony,  J.  G.,  obit,  ii,  575. 

Anthropology,  vi,  19. 

Anti-iS»rment,  an,  ii,  97. 

Anti-Maaon  party,  t^e,  t,  697. 

Anti-Monopoly  League,  vi,  652. 

Antimony- mines  in  Mexico,  v,  18. 

Antinori  expedition,  iii,  862. 

Antiseptics,  vii,  95,  815;  viii,  116, 
747. 

Antonelli,  Cardinal,  sketch,  i,  27. 

Antonelli,  explorations,  viii,  d8^. 

Antonnochi,  A.  B.,  obit,  ir,  6^>7. 

Antwerp,  harbor  improvement,  i  v, 
845 ;  vii,  280 ;  expoaition,  x,  91. 

Apfidtem,  Iwan,  obit,  i,  6^. 

Apollonioon,  x,  614. 

Appleton,  Geo.  S.,  sketch,  ill,  1^$. 

Appleton,  John  A.,  sketch,  vi,  20. 

Appleton,  T.  G.,  obit,  ix,  601. 

Apponyi,  B.,  Count,  obit,  i,  628. 

Apportionment  of  Bepreaentatlve^^ 
hill  in  Congress,  vi,  184 ;  vii, 
142;  in  New  Yorit,  iv,  671. 
See  also  Bediatricting. 

ApnzBO,  F.,  obit,  ▼,  597. 

Aquilonda,  Lake,  v,  295. 

Aquinas,  Leo  XIII  on,  iv,  77S. 

Arab!  Ahmed  Pasha  (Aimbi  Bev), 
vi,  286 ;  vU,  241 ;  sketch  and 
portrait,  vii,  21. 

Arabic  Lexicon.    See  Lane,  i,  44i. 

Arauoania,  vii,  99. 

ArlMtration,  obligation  of  mer- 
chants to  abide  by,  after  agrcse- 
ment,  vi,  21 ;  of  United  Statai 
on  disputed  boondaiiea,  vi,  777, 
778 ;  of  chums  between  I7niurd 
States  and  Mexico,  viii,  469. 

Arbathnot,  W.,  obit,  i,  62& 

ArohsBology,  1,  28;  vi,  21 ;  ix,  14 : 
X,  82. 

Archibald,  Sir  T.  D.,  oWt,  i,  62x 

Aroonati-Viaconti,  obit.,  i,  62S. 

Arctic  exploration, in  evernrol time « 
under  Geographical  Pro«rr%&» ; 
maps  of  Arctic  North  Americas 
i,  825,  and  ix,  29 ;  iaUnds  d\^ 
oovered,  iii,  8d4 ;  vii,  881,  3^ ; 
drcnmpolar  stationa,  viii,  .hh:j, 
Greely  Expedition,  viii,  4:r: ; 
ix,  29;  ikrtheat  north,  Ix,  (^1. 

ArdmlUan,  Lord,  obit,  i,  6lx 

Area  of  United  States,  vi,  850. 
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Ar&k  Moanteins,  iy,  408.                        see  CongroBa  and  Public  Doo-  Atomic  Wdghts,  v,  86 ;  vi,  9S ;  vii, 

Ajigentine  Bcpablic,  in  every  yoI-           umentB.  89 ;  viii,  117 ;  ix,  126. 

nme ;   maps,   h  ^y   ^t  26;  Aithor,  T.  8.,  obit,  x,  64&  Attorney-GeneFal  of  Indiana,  in- 
American  products  in,  viii,  14 ;  Aacheiaon,  explorations,  i,  S81.  vestigation  as  to  fees  of,  iv,  499. 

immigration  to,  ix,  88 ;  inter-  Ashantee,  war  declared  by,  vi,  4.  Atwator,  L.  H.,  obit,  viii,  686. 

national  exhibition  in,  x,  41.  Ashcroit,  explomtions,  v,  290.  Atwater,  W.  O.,  investigations  by, 

Argyll,  Buke  of,  sketch,  v,  28.  Ashtabula  disaster,  report,  ii,  617.  vi,  671. 

Arizona,  1,88 ;  viii,  16 ;  xi,  40;  x,  42.  Asia,  in  first  five  volumes ;  Cen-  Aubin,  experiments  by,  viii,  120. 

Arkansas,  in  every  volume ;  pro-           tral,  explorations  in,  i,  828 ;  ii,  Auchietta,  residence  of,  in  Central 

nunciation  of  the  name,  v,  24 ;           825 ;  iii,  869,  860 ;  iv,  899 ;  v,  Africa,  iv,  405. 

bonds  repudiated,  ix,  42.                    289;  vil,  886;  new  route  to,  Audebert,'exploratioDs,  viii,  887. 

Arlberg  Tunnel,  viii,  810.                        viii,  885  ;  routes  to  Central,  Andenried,  J.  C,  olnt,  v,  588. 

Armenia,   misgovemment  of,   v,           and  trade  with,  viii,  707.  Audiphone,  the,  iv,  54. 

887 ;  scheme  for  government,  Asia  Minor,  reforms  proposed  for,  Auerbach,  B.,  obit,  vii,  644. 

Y,  689 ;  question  of,  vii,  808 ;           v,  689.  AuerspeiK,  Count,  sketch,  i,  51, 59. 

via,  778 ;  map,  Ui,  789.  AspkiwaU,  T.,  obit,  I,  612.  August,  Prince,  x,  657. 

Armenian  churches,  the,  viii,  168 ;  Assab,  taken  by  Italy,  v,  9.*  Aurelle  de  Paladines,  Qen.,  obit, 

ix,  280.  Assassinations,  poUtioal,  and  at-  ii,  592. 

Armies,  discipline  bill  in  Great           tempte  at,  in  Abyssinia,  v,  69 ;  Aurora  Borealis,  vii,  84 ;  viii,  28; 

Britain,  iv,  452 ;   reorganiaa-           in  Austria,  vii,  54 ;  in  Colom-  an  artificial,  viii,  883. 

tion  in  Denmark,  iv,  818 ;  new           bia,  iv,  149 ;  in  England,  vil,  Aurora  Ring,  the,  882. 

laws  in  France,  ii,  801 ;  v,  278 ;           869 ;  in  Germany,  iii,  881 ;  in  Austin,  new  Capitol  at,  vil,  794. 

strength  of,  in  France,  iii,  848 ;           India,  iv,  494 ;  in  Ireland,  vii,  Australasia,  explorations  in,  1,  829. 

bill  in  Germany,  v,  817 ;  new           868 ;  viii,  414  ;  in  Italy,  iii,  Australasian  Colonies,  movement 

law  in  Netherlands,  vi,  627 ;           458 ;  in  Japan,  iii,  462 ;  in  Peru,  to  consolidate,  viii,  80 ;  ix,  56 ; 

the  Persian,  vi,  788 ;  Spanish,           iii,  687 ;   in  Sussia,  Ui,  744,  postel  union,  itucL ;  defenses, 

vii,  750 ;  the  Swiss,  vi,  829.                745 ;  iv,  682-684,  776 ;  v,  662,  ibid.;  annexation  schemes,  viii, 

Arminius,  statue  of.    See  Bandel,           668,  665 ;  vi,  12,  796,  799  ;  in  81 ;  silver  disooveries,  ix,  59 ; 

i,  61.                                                  Spain,  iii,  774 ;  iv,  822 ;  v,  678 ;  Fedend  CouncU,  x,  67. 

Armitege,  Sir  £.,  obit,  i,  628.                  in  Turkey,  v,  690 ;  in  United  Australia  and  Polyneaia,  in  every 

Armstrong,  H.  B.,  obit,  ix,  601.               States,  iii,  601, 602.  volume. 

Armstrong  gun.  the,  vii,  581.  Assing,  L.,  obit,  v,  697.  Austrian  Electoral  System,  vii,  46. 

Army,  United  Stetes,  reorganixa-  Assiniboia,  Territory  of,  viii,  81.  Austrian  influence,  Gladstone  on, 

tioo,    iii,    80;    appropriation  Assos,  excavations  at,  ix,  25.  v,  884. 

bills,  iii,  186, 196-218, 602;  iv,  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Besearoh-  Austro-Hungarian    Monarchy,  in 

226,  284,  251-274;  veto,  265,           es,  recent,  vii,  262.  eveiy  volume;  Turkish  prov- 

272;  V,  167*172;  use  of,  as  a  Asteroids  discovered.  SeePlaneto,  inces  of,  ix,  64. 

jNMMOMM^iM,  iii,  80, 196-218;           Minor,    under    Astronomical  Autophone,  x,  614. 

retirement  of  ofiicers,  vii,  149.            Phenomena,  in  every  volume.  Autrsn,  Jos.,  obit,  ii,  692. 

Amaud,  F.,  oUt,  iii,  649.  Astringents,  strength  of,  1,  96.  Auzoux,  T.  L.  J.,  obit,  v,  598. 

Amdt,  H.,  obit,  i,  628.  Astronomical  cipher  code,  x,  55.  Avalanche  in  SwiUerland,  vi,  880. 

Amdto  von  Amesberg,  K. L., obit,  Astronomical  Journals,  vii,  41.  Avery,  D.  D.,  obit,  iv,  692. 

ui»  649.  Astronomical     Phenomena     and  Awdry,  Sir  J.  W.,  obit,  iii,  649. 

Amim,  Count  Harry  von,  trial  of,           Progress,  in  every  volume.  Ayer,  J.  C,  obit,  ill,  681. 

i,  848;  sketeh,vi,86.  Astronomical  Prizes.    See  under  Ayoob  Khan,  v,  4;  vi,  2;  defeat 

Arnold,  Aaron,  obit,  i,  612.                     Astronomical   Phenomena,  in  and  flight,  vi,  4. 

Arnold,  L  N.,  obit,  ix,  602.                     every  volume.  Aylesford,  Earl  of,  obit,  x,  667. 

Arnold,  T.  J.,  obit,  ii,  592.  Asylum,  right  of,  in  Switzerland,  Ayrton,  electric  railway,  viii,  678. 

Arrivabene,  Count,  obit,  vi,  690.             vi,  829 ;  in  Spain,  vii,  751.  Aztec  Calendar,  tiie,  viii,  586. 

Arxom,  Cecilia  de.    See  Caballero,  Atcheen,  revolt  in,  i,  684 ;  fi,  641 ; 

i,  B2.                                                  m,  597 ;  iv,  667 ;  v,  656 ;  vi,  Babcook,  G.  B.,  obit,  i,  612. 

Araenio,  solvent  for,  i,  98 ;  teste  for,           625 ;  vii,  590.  Babinet,  invention  by,  v,  51. 

i,  100 ;  vi,  95 ;  in  the  body,  i,  Athabasca,  Territory  of,  viii,  81.  Bacbe,  H.  W.,  obit,  Ui,  682. 

101 ;  V,  92;  viii,  119;  separa-  Atheists,  admisrion  of,  to  Parlia-  BaoillL    See  Micro-Organisms. 

tion  from  antimony,  iii,  90 ;           ment,  v,  884.    See  also  Oaths.  Back,  Sir  G.,  sketeh,  iii,  46. 

from  oopper,  viii,  118 ;  as  col-  Athens,  map  of,  and  porte,  i,  867 ;  Bacon,  Geo.,  oMt,  i,  612. 

oring-matter,  iv,  2, 4 ;  in  wall-           ancient,  i,  868 ;  excavations,  x,  Bacon,  Leonard,  sketeh,  vi,  61. 

paper,  vi,  99 ;  poisoning  by,  v,           86.  Bacteria,  vi,  669 ;  relations  of,  with 

91 ;  vi,  751 ;  poisoning  from  Atkinson,  E.,  suggestion   of,  for  various  gases,  vi,  98.    See  also 

bismutii,  vii,  90.                                cotton  exhibition,  vi,  260.  Germ  Theory,  and  Tuberonlo- 

Artesian  wells,  ii,  280 ;  deepest  in  Atlanta,  exposition  at,  see  Expo-  sis,  vii,  798. 

the  world,  ii,  281 ;  in  Geor;^           sition,  vi,  260 ;   to  be  Stete  Badger,  George,  obit,  ii,  575. 

vii,  848 ;  patento,  viii,  446.                 capital,  iii,  870.  Baer,  E.  £.  von,  sketch,  i,  60, 822. 

Arthur,  C.  A.,  sketeh  and  portrait,  Atlas  Mte.,  the,  vi,  827.  Bagehot,  Walter,  obit,  ii,  592. 

vi,  86;  inaugural  and  procla-  Atomic  Theory,  vi,  40;  address  on  Bagley,  G.  B.,  obit,  i,  612. 

mation,   vi,   847.     Messages,           the  growth  of,  vi,  91.  Bagley,  Jaa.,  obit,  i,  612. 
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Bagley,  J.  J.,  sketch,  vi,  62. 

BagratioD  -  Mouchnmsky,   Prinoe, 
obit,  i,  628. 

Bahadoor,  Sir  J.,  obit.,  ii,  592. 

Bahamas.    See  West  Indies. 

Bahtiares,  revolt  of,  vii,  681. 

Bailey,  G.  A.,  obit.,  i,  676. 

Bailey,  Theodoras,  sketch,  i,  59. 

Bain,  Alex.,  obit.,  ii,  592. 

Baird,  Matthew,  obit.,  ii,  676. 

Baiter,  J.  G.,  obit.,  ii,  598. 

Baker,  Rev.  G.,  obit.,  Ii,  576. 

Baker,  Sir  H.  W.,  obit.,  ii,  598. 

Baker  Pasha,  viii,  29&-802. 

Baker,  N.  B.,  obit.,  i,  612. 

Baker,  Thos.,  obit,  1,  628. 

Baker,  W.  M.,  obit,  viii,  586. 

Baking-powders,  alum  in,  iii,  85. 

Bakunin,  Michael,  sketch,  i,  60. 

Balaid,  A.  J.,  sketch,  i,  61. 

Balch,  Thos.,  obit,  ii,  675. 

Baldasseroni,  G.,  sketch,  1,  61. 

Baldwin,  Judge  C,  obit,.i,  612. 

Ball,  I.  W.,  obit,  v,  588. 

Ballantine,  J.,  obit,  U,  698. 

Ballay,  Dr.,  explorataons  by,  ii, 
288,884;  iv,  401. 

Balloons,  navigable,  ix,  72. 

Ballot,  law  to  prescribe  form  for, 
iv,  17, 18. 

Ballon,  G.  C,  obit,  i,  612. 

Balmain,  invention  by,  v,  98. 

Baltic  provinces,  i,  71. 

Baltimore  anniversary,  v,  494. 
'  Bamangwato,  description,  iv,  408. 

Bananas,  culture  of,  viii,  588. 

Bandel,  J.  £.  von,  sketch,  i,  61. 

Bandelier's  investigations,  ix,  16. 

Bandon,  Earl  of,  obit,  ii,  598. 

Bangs,  G.  F.,  obit,  ii,  575. 

Bangs,  F.  N.,  x,  645. 

Bankruptcy  bill,  English,  viii,  410. 

Banks,  decision  on  national,  i,  506 ; 
laws  for,  in  BCass.,  i,  608 ;  vi, 
686 ;  of  Tenn.,  decision  on,  ii, 
711;   failure  of  the  City,  of 
Glasgow,  iv,  175;  savings,  in 
B.  I.,  iv,769;  fees  of  receivers 
in  Conn.,  v,  195 ;  sale  and  taxa- 
tion of  shares  of  national,  vi, 
62;  U.  8.,  vi,  126;  vu,  892; 
taxation  of,  in  Del.,  vi,  205 ;  in 
Argentine  Republic,  vii,  25, 26; 
of  States,  vii,  892;  of  CanadA, 
viii,  84 ;  in  Colombia,  viii,  189 
statistics    of  1888,  viii,  882 
circulation  In  U.  S.,  ix,  216 
condition  of  national,  ix,  780 
taxation,  x,  621. 

Baptists,  in  every  volume. 

Baraguay  d'HillioTS,  sketch,  iii,  58. 

Barbadoes,  riots  in,  i,  866. 

Barbed-wire  fence,  vi,  266. 

Barbour,  J.  M.,  obit.,  vi,  678. 

Baroa,  F.,  obit,  viii,  597. 

Barcelona,  riots  in,  vii,  752. 


Bard,  S.,  obit,  iii,  682. 
Bardoux,  Ag^nor,  sketch,  ii,  820. 
Baidsley,  Sir  J.  L.,  obit,  i,  628. 
Barff,  Prof.,  discovery  by,  vii,  816 ; 

invention  by,  vii,  588. 
Barger,  Father,  obit,  ii,  675. 
Barili,  Antonio,  sketch,  i,  68. 
Barilochi  Pass,  Andes,  viii,  885. 
Barker,  G.  W.,  obit,  iii,  682. 
Barker,  Prot,  observations  by,  iii, 

84. 
Barksdale,  H.,  obit,  vi,  678. 
Barlow,  S.  B.,  obit,  i,  612. 
Barnard,  £.  £.,  diaooveries  by,  vi, 

89;  vii,  88. 
Barnard,  J.  G.,  sketch,  vii,  66. 
Barnes*,  J.  K.,  obit,  viii,  586. 
Bami,  J.  B.,  obit,  iii,  649. 
Barometers,  water-,  v,  51. 
Barrett,  Bev.  M.,  obit,  i,  612. 
Barrett,  Com.,  obit,  v,  588. 
Barri^re,  Theodore,  obit,  ii,  598. 
Barrot,  F.,  obit,  viii,  697. 
Barrow,  Sir  G.,  obit,  i,  628. 
Barry,  £.  M.,  obit,  v,  598. 
Barry,  G.  B.,  oldt,  1,  612. 
Barry,  W.  F.,  sketch,  iv,  78. 
Barth,  Baron,  death  of,  ii,  880. 
Barth,  J.  B.  P.,  obit,  ii,  598. 
Baitlett,  F.  W.,  invention  by,  i,  91. 
BartleU,  J.  H.,  discovery,  v,  288. 
Bartlett,  W.  F.,  obit,  i,  612. 
Bartley,  Mrs.  Judge,  obit,  i,  612. 
Barton,  Cbira,  vii,  718. 
Bary,  £.  von,  death  of,  ii,  829. 
Base,  a  new,  iv,  184. 
Base-ball,  x,  77. 
Bashford,  C,  obit,  iii,  682. 
Basque  provinces,  i,  780. 
Bassamas,  tribe  of  the,  y,  291. 
Bastian,  on  germ  theory,  iii,  890. 
Bastide,  J.,  obit,  iv,  698. 
Bastile,  celebration,  v,  285. 
Basutos,  the,  v,  80 ;  law  to  disarm, 

v,  81 ;  vi,  85 ;  revolt  of,  v,  81 ; 

vi,  86;   vii,  84;   history  and 

separation  fh>m  Cape  Colony, 

viU,  89 ;  ix,  HI ;  x,  88. 
Baths  among  various  nations,  v, 

854 ;  bath-rooms,  v,  862. 
Bathurst,  Earl,  obit,  iu,  649. 
Battenberg,  Prince,  vii,  78. 
Battle,  W.  H.,  sketch,  iv,  74. 
Baudet,  Paul,  obit.,  ii,  598. 
Baudissin,  W.  H.  F.  K.,  obit,  iii, 

649. 
Baudot,  invention  by,  vi,  256. 
Bauer,  Caroline,  obit,  ii,  598. 
Bauer,  Clara,  sketch,  i,  68. 
Baumstark,  A.,  obit,  i,  628. 
Boxendell,  discoveries,  v,  85,  86. 
Baxter,  8.,  obit,  iii,  682. 
Bayard,  J.  A.,  sketch,  v,  62. 
Bayard,  T.  F.,  sketch  and  portrait, 

X,  756. 
Bayer,  Prof.,  discovery  by,  vi,  428. 


Bayer,  H.  J.  P.  von,  sketch,  i,  69. 
Bayley,  J.  B.,  sketch,  ii,  66. 
Beach,  £.  J.,  obit,  ii,  576. 
Beach,  Sir  Michael  Hioka,  Bart.,  x, 

447 ;  sketch,  449. 
Beach,  W.  A.,  obit,  ix,  602. 
Beaoonsfield.    See  Disraeli. 
Pffl"»ft*'  and  Clarke,  experiments 

by,  Iv,  182. 
Beard,  G.  M.,  obit,  vui,  586. 
Beaton,  Both,  obit.,  ii,  675. 
Beatrice  Gulf,  iii,  862. 
Beaubien,  J.  C,  obit,  u,  693. 
Beaume,  J.,  obit,  x,  667. 
Beaumont's  air-engine,  vi,  51 3 ;  per- 
forator, vii,.281 ;  viii,  81. 
Beaunis,  experiments  by,  viii.  6S5. 
Beauregard,  A  T.,  obit,  vi,  679. 
Beaver,  J.  A.,  sketch,  vii,  677. 
Bed,  musical,  x,  618. 
Beooari,  O.,  explorations  of,  i,  So*? ; 

iv,408. 
Beohamp,  investigations,  yiil,  6SG. 
Beohterew,  experiments,  viii,  634. 
Bechuanaland,  war  in,  viii,  92 ;  x. 

86.    See  also  Cape  Colony. 
Beck,  J.  T.  von,  obit,  iii,  650. 
Booker,  H.,  obit,  x,  657. 
Becker,  K.  F.,  oMt,  ii,  598. 
Beckmann,  J.  H.,  obit,  iii,  650. 
Beokwith,  T.,  obit,  iii,  688. 
Beoquersl,  A  C,  sketch,  iii,  53. 

660. 
Bedford,  H.  M.,  obit,  v,  688. 
Beecher,  Cath.  £.,  aketoli,  iii,  53. 
Beegerifee,  vi,  98. 
Beekman,  J.  W.,  obit,  ii,  675. 
Beer,  tax  on,  vii,  65. 
Beet-Sugar,  i,  94;   new  product, 

iv,  75 ;  in  Del.,  iv,  811 ;  in 

Me.,  iv,  578 ;  in  Md.,  iv,  51^. 
Behm,  £.,  obit,  ix,  614. 
Behiing  Strait,  current,  vi,  825. 
Belcher,  Sir  £.,  obit,  ii,  693. 
Belgian  Free  churches,  iii,  57. 
Belgium,  in  every  volume. 
Belknap,  W.  W.,  impeachment  of, 

I,  42,  908,  686. 
Bell,  Sir  G.,  obit,  ii,  694. 
Bell,  A  Graham,  Inventions  and 

experiments  by,  1, 740 ;  vi,  2?i9, 

267,  787. 
Bell,  G.  L.,  invention  by,  i,  5S2. 
Bell,  T.,  obit,  v,  698. 
Belli,  invention  by,  iii,  546. 
Belly,  L.  A.  A.,  obit,  ii,  594. 
Beloochistan,  rebeUion  in,  i,  73 ;  ii, 

69 ;  British  oocapatioa  of  Quet- 

ta,  ii,  70. 
Belshaw,  J.,  invention,  viu,  4o4. 
Benedek,  I^.  von,  obit,  vi,  690. 
Benedict,  £.  C,  sketch,  v,  56. 
Benedict,  Mrs.  J.  T.,  obit,  ii,  575. 
Benedict,  Sir  Julius,  x,  92. 
Benedict,  St,  annivexaary,  v,  65'*. 
Bengal,  x,  495. 
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Benbam,  H.  W.,  obit.,  iz,  602. 

Beni  river,  exploration  of,  vi,  882. 

Benic,  Boar-AdminU,  obit.,  i,  629. 

Benjamin,  J.  P.,  obit,  ix,  602. 

Benkerand  Laane,  experimeats  by, 
yiii,  116. 

Bennet,  O.,  obit,  v,  588. 

Bennett,  J.  G.,  expedition,  vi,  828. 

Bennigaen,  retirement  of,  viii,  895. 

Bennington,  centennial,  ii,  757. 

Benson,  £.  W.,  sketch,  portndt, 
viii,  57. 

Benson,  S.  P.,  obit,  i,  612. 

Bentinck,  H.  J.  W.,  obit,  iii,  650. 

Benton,  J.  O.,  obit,  vi,  679. 

Benue  river,  exploration  of,  v,  290. 

Benacno  acid,  v,  89. 

Berardi,  Cardinal,  sketch,  iii,  57* 

Bcrdell^,  J.  B.,  obit,  1,  629. 

Berden,  H.,  invention,  ii,  626. 

Bereaford,  M.,  obit,  i,  629. 

Beresfoid,  Lord,  in  Egypt,  and  por- 
trut,  vii,  248. 

Berglnnd,  experiments,  viii,  118. 

Bergmann,  Carl,  obit,  i,  618, 
629. 

Berlier,  invention  by,  vii,  741. 

Berlin,  Treaty  of,  iii,  292 ;  Glad- 
stone on,  ill,  402 ;  diseatisfao- 
tion  in  Greece,  iii,  409;  in 
Hungaiy,  iii,  425;  in  Italy, 
iii,  468 ;  in  territory  ceded  to 
Montenegro,  iii,  586 ;  in  Bou- 
mania,  iii,  789;  territory  gained 
by  Russia,  iii,  741 ;  dissatisfac- 
tion in  Bussia,  iii,  744;  in  the 
Turkiah  provinces,  iii,  795, 
796 ;  discussion  in  Austria,  iv, 
62 ;  indistinctness  as  to  Mon- 
tenegro, iv,  648;  measures  to 
enforce,  v,  548,  687,  688 ;  as  to 
Greek  boundaries,  vi,  874 ;  re- 
lations of  Germany  and  Bus- 
sia after,  vii,  858 ;  difficulty  in 
oanying  out,  viii,  550 ;  confer- 
ence, ix,  170. 

BermudM.    See  West  Indies. 

Bernard  affair,  the,  viii,  57,  694. 

Bernard,  Claude,  sketch,  iU,  57. 

Bernhardt,  Sarah,  sketch,  v,  57. 

Bernstein,  A.,  lamp  of,  vUi,  808. 

Berrien,  J.  M.,  obit,  viii,  586. 

Berry,  J.  H.,  sketch,  vii,  80. 

Berry,  B.  M.,  expedition,  vi,  828. 

Bert,  Psnl,  appointment,  vii,  824 ; 
attack  on  the  church,  824,  825. 

Berthaut,  Gen.,  obit,  vi,  691. 

Berthelot,  experiments  by,  1,  92; 
ill,  98,  725. 

Bertin,  L.  A.,  obit,  ii,  594. 

Bertini,  EI.,  obit,  i,  629. 

Bertrand,  Felix,  sketch,  1,  74. 

Beryllium,  atomic  weight,  vii,  89. 

Beasarabia,  retrocesrion  of,  to  Bus- 
sia, iU,  789, 741,  742;  viii,  697. 

Bessemer  steel  process,  ii,  408 ;  iii. 


128 ;  vii,  580 ;  in  U.  S.,  vii,  681 ; 
applied  to  copper,  viii,  522. 

Beta,  H.,  obit,  i,  629. 

Bethmann-Hollweg,  obit,  ii,  594. 

Betts,  W.,  obit,  ix,  608. 

Bhotsn,  insurrection,  x,  491,  499. 

Bible  Christians,  ii,  510. 

Bible,  the,  Japanese  translation,  iii, 
468;  into  Oriental  languages, 
iii,  586 ;  heretical  views  on  in- 
spiration of,  iii,  698 ;  Brahman 
opinion  of,  iv,  91 ;  case  of  Bob- 
ertson  Smith,  vi,  760,  769 ;  of 
W.  L.  MacFarlane,  vi,  769; 
Colenao  on  the  Pentateuch, 
viii,  185 ;  revision  of  the  Eng- 
lish version,  x,  92. 

Bibra,  Baron  £.  von,  obit,  iii,  650. 

Bickersteth,  B.,  obit,  ix,  614. 

Bioydes,  ix,  80. 

Blddlecomb,  Sir  G.,  obit,  iii,  650. 

Bidwell,  W.  H.,  obit,  vi,  679. 

Bigelow,  £.  B.,  invention,  viii,  94. 

Bigelow,  G.  T.,  sketch,  iii,  58. 

Bigelow,  J.,  sketch,  iv,  78. 

Biggs,  Judge  A.,  sketch,  iii,  58. 

Bigler,  Wm.,  obit,  v,  589. 

Billings,  Josh,  x,  654. 

Bimetallic  systein,  see  Currency,  ii, 
285;  vi,60,287;  Latin  Union, 
vlU,  419  ;  X,  275. 

Bindi,  Archbishop,  obit,  i,  629. 

Bindseil,  H.  £.,  obit,  i,  G29. 

Binghsm,  Samuel,  obit,  i,  618. 

Binghamton  Asylum,  v,  572. 

Bins  and  Schuls,  theory  of  arseni- 
cal poisoning,  v,  91. 

Bird,  W.  A.,  obit,  iii,  682. 

Bird  organs,  x,  618. 

Birmingham,  observations,  iii,  88. 

Bishop,  Anna,  obit,  ix,  608. 

Bishop,  Victor,  olnt,  i,  618. 

Bishopric  of  Grahamstown,  vii,  21. 

Bishoprics,  in  England,  iii,  408. 

Bishops,  colonial  jurisdiction  of,  ii, 
24 ;  consecration  of,  ii,  27 ;  lia- 
bility of  church  proper^  for 
debta  of,  vi,  798;  viii,  678; 
right  of  nominating,  viii,  695. 

Bismarck,  Prince,  contest  with  Lib- 
erals, i,  844;  rerignation  of- 
fered by,  ii,  850 ;  v,  820 ;  and 
Socialists,  iii,  880 ;  negotiations 
with  Papal  Kundo,  ill,  882 ; 
end  of  alliance  with  liberals, 
iv,  486,  740 ;  and  the  German 
Parliament,  vi,  888 ;  defeats  of, 
vi,  844;  state  socialism  of ,  viii, 
898 ;  influence,  viii,  897. 

Bitter,  E.  H.,  sketch,  iv,  740. 

Bixby,  J.  M.,  obit,  i,  618. 

Bizzardi,  Cardinal,  obit,  ii,  594. 

Bizsozero,  experimentB,  viii,  688. 

BJerknes,  experiments,  vi,  404. 

Bjdmson,  B.,  in  politics,  vi,  827 ; 
on  the  Sing's  veto,  vti,  772. 


Black,  J.  S.,  sketch,  viU,  68. 

Black  Death,  the,  iv,  780. 

Black  Flags,  vui,  767. 

Black  Hills  mines,  ii,  245 ;  ix,  240. 

Block-mailing,  act  against,  iii,  619. 

Blackwood,  J.,  obit,  iv,  698. 

Blaine,  J.  G.,  sketches,  iv,  78,  and 
ix,  86 ;  portrait,  vi,  788 ;  offi- 
cial papers,  see  Peru,  Chili, 
etc.,  and  Panama  Canal ;  ora- 
tion on  Garfield,  vii,  127. 

Blair,  B.,  obit,  v,  589. 

Blair,  F.  P.,  sketch,  i,  74. 

Blidr,  Montgomery,  obit,  viii,  5S7. 

Blair,  Mrs.,  obit.,  ii,  575. 

Blake,  Jas.,  experiments  by,  vi, 
99 ;  vii,  89. 

Blake,  £.,  sketch,  ^dii,  59. 

Blakesley,  J.  W.,  obit,  x,  657. 

Blsnc,  C,  obit,  vii,  645. 

Blanc,  Louis,  sketch,  767. 

Blsnchard,  J.  W.,  obit,  ii,  575. 

Blanchard,  W.,  obit,  ii,  576. 

Blanqui,  A.,  sketch,  vi,  65. 

Bias  and  Miest,  experiments  by, 
vui,  524. 

Blasphemy,  trial  for,  viii,  418. 

Blatchford,  S.,  vii,  807. 

Bleaching,  agent  in,  viii,  115. 

Bledsoe,  Dr.  A.  T.,  obit,  ii,  575. 

Bleuler  and  Lehmann,  experimentB 
by,  vi,  400. 

Blind,  education.  See  Howe,  i,  884. 

Bliss,  P.  C,  obit.,  X,  646. 

Blitz,  Signer,  obit,  ii,  575. 

Blodgett,  F.,  obit,  u,  676. 

Blood,  pressure  of  the,  vi,  748; 
mechanism  of  arrest  of  hem- 
orrhage, viii,  60;  discoveries 
concerning,  viii,  682. 

Bless,  Geo.,  M.  D.,  obit,  i,  618. 

Blue  Licks,  anniversary,  vu,  468. 

Blue  Nile,  the,  revolt  on,  viii,  299. 

Bluethner,  J.,  improvements  of  the 
piano  by,  i,  617. 

Blumenburgf  M^j.  L.,  obit,  i,  618. 

Blunt,  G.  W.,  obit,  iii,  682. 

Blunt,  J.  H.,  obit,  ix,  614. 

Blunt's  study  of  Islam,  vi,  440. 

Bluntachli,  J.  G.,  sketch,  vi,  65. 

Boardman,  G.  S.,  obit,  ii,  576. 

Boardman,  H.  A.,  obit,  v,  689. 

Bocfafontaine,  experiments  by,  viii, 
684. 

Bocholti,  Countess,  death,  v,  659. 

Bodisoo,  W.,  obit,  iii,  682. 

Boeresoo,  B.,  obit,  viii,  597. 

Boers,  war  with  the,  vi,  87,  88; 
viU,  89,  92. 

Bogy,  L.  v.,  sketch,  ii,  71. 

Bohemia,  conflict  of  nationalities 
in,  V,  46 ;  language,  ix,  67. 

B5hmer,  experiments  by,  viii,  112. 

Bohn,  H.  G.,  obit,  ix,  614. 

Bohnstedt,  L.,  obit,  x,  667. 

Boisbaudnm,  L.  de,.  rnetol  diseov- 
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ered  bj,  i,  624 ;  experimentB 
by,iii,  89;  vi,  41. 

Bokhara,  x,  98. 

Bolan  Pass,  the,  secured  to  Oreat 
Britain,  i,  74  ;  oooupotion  of 
Quetta,  ii,  70. 

Bolckow,  H.  W.  F.,  obit,  iii,  650. 

Bolivia,  in  every  volume  but  i; 
map,  ii,  78;  rebellion,  ii,  72; 
war  with  Chili,  iv,  82;  vi, 
738. 

Boll,  Jacob,  obit,  v,  689. 

Bolles,  J.  A.,  obit,  iii,  682. 

Bolton,  investigations  by,  y,  98. 

Bona,  Maiquis,  obit,  i,  629. 

Bonaparte,  Anthony,  obit,  ii,  694. 

Bonaparte,  Constance,  obit,  i,  629. 

Bonaparte,  Elii.  P.,  sketch,  iv,  86. 

Bonaparte,  Eugene  Iiouis,  the 
Prince  Imperial,  sketch,  iv, 
88 ;  excitement  oonoenung,  iv, 
127;  proposal  for  statue  in 
Westnunster  Abbey,  iv,  89; 
▼,842. 

Bonaparte  flunily,  the,  iv,  86. 

Bonaparte,  J.,  manifesto,  viii,  866. 

Bonaparte,  Pierre,  obit,  vi,  691. 

Bonapartists,  leader  of,  iv,  894. 

Bond,  B.  C,  obit,  v,  689. 

Bonds,  United  States  and  States, 
see  Indebtedness,  etc.,  vii, 
892;  State  le^lation  on,  see 
Obligation  of  Contracti,  vii, 
648 ;  and  stocks,  variations  of, 
iii,  120;  municipal,  ii,  626, 
686;  iv,  646,  648,  720;  nul- 
road  subsidy,  v,  640 ;  the  levee, 
in  Arkansas,  iii,  28;  repudi- 
ated, iv,  669 ;  of  Colombia,  iii, 
104 ;  of  Peru,  iu,  687 ;  of  Chili, 
iv,  140, 141 ;  of  Argentine  Re- 
public, V,  21 ;  of  Brazil,  ▼,  68 ; 
of  Mexico,  V,  671.  See  also 
imder  titles  of  States  and  coun- 
tries for  bonded  indebtedness. 

Bonetty,  A.,  obit.,  iv,  774. 

Bonnecfaoee,  Cardinal  de^  obit, 
viii,  697. 

Bonnefoy-Sibour,  A.,  obit,  i,  629. 

Bonneville,  B.  L.  E.,  obit,  iii,  682. 

Bonomi,  Joe.,  obit,  iii,  660. 

Bontroux,  experiments  by,  vU,  92. 

Booth,  H.  O.,  excursion  of,  Iv,  417. 

Booth,  J  as.,  obit,  iii,  651. 

Booth,  J.  C,  experiments  by^  viii, 
622. 

Booth,  J.  W.,  obit,  i,  618. 

Booth,  Sir  R.  G.,  obit,  i,  629. 

Booth,  W.  C,  obit,  i,  618. 

Boracio  acid,  antiseptio  properties 
of,i,  96;  vii,  816. 

Bordeaux  clocks,  the,  iv,  844. 

Borel,  Qen.,  sketch,  ii,  820. 

Borelly,  discoveries  by,  ii,  44, 46 ; 
iv,  61 ;  vu,  21. 

Borghese,  Prince,  travels,  vi,  826. 


Boignis-Desbordes  Expedition,  vii, 
886. 

Borie,  A.  £.,  oUt,  ▼,  690. 

Boro-glyoerido,  viii,  96. 

Borneo,  vi,  829 ;  Koith  Borneo  Co., 
ibid. ;  discussed  in  Spain,  vi, 
819 ;  North,  vii,  68. 

Bosoo,  Baron  del,  obit,  vi,  691. 

Borrow,  Geo.,  obit,  vi,  691. 

Bosio,  A.  S.,  sketch,  i,  74. 

Bosnia,  i,  766;  maps,  i,  761,  764; 
article  on,  in  Berlin  Treaty,  iii, 
257 ;  V,  46. 

Boss,  Lewis,  observations  by,  viii, 
24;  prize  to,  vii,  42. 

Boston,  anniversaiy  of,  ▼,  601; 
foreign  exhibition,  viii,  826. 

Boswortii,  Jos.,  sketch,  i,  76. 

Botany,  ix,  90. 

Bdttger,  invention,  viii,  641. 

B6ttiger,  E.  V.,  obit,  iii,  661. 

Boullon,  Probert  and  Sowwd,  eleo- 
trio  lamp  of,  viii,  808. 

Boult,  S.,  obit,  i,  629. 

Boundaries,  disputed,  between  Tur- 
key and  Greece,  v,  688;  vi, 
869 ;  war  threatened,  vi,  874; 
new  line,  vi,  877, 840 ;  vii,  871 ; 
Montenegro  and  Turkey,  ▼, 
542,  687,  688;  viii,  649;  Bou- 
mania  and  Bulgaria,  v,  660; 
Switzerland  and  Baden,  v,  677; 
of  Canadian  provinces,  v,  118 ; 
vii,  £16;  United  States  and 
British  America,  i,  882 ;  Mexi- 
co and  Guatemala,  iii,  416 ;  iv, 
462;  vi,  879;  (Mffldal  docu- 
ments, vi,  670;  settied,  vii, 
876;  Costa  Bica  and  Colom- 
bia, V,  118:  vi,  112;  Colom- 
bia, Braril,  and  BoUvia,  ii,  74 ; 
Colombia  and  Venezuela,  viii, 
189 ;  Bolivia  and  ChiU,  iv,  29, 
82;  Chili  and  Aigentine  B»- 
public,  ii,  28;  iii,  12,  20,  22; 
iv,  187;  settied,  vi,  26;  Chili 
and  Pern,  viii,  121 ;  of  Guiana, 
viii,  66 ;  arbitration  of  United 
States,  vi,  777,  778;  between 
New  York  and  Conuecticnt,  v, 
196 ;  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey, viii,  564;  Delaware  and 
New  Jersey,  iii,  986;  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  i,  602;  vii, 
607;  Georgia  and  Alabama, ii,. 
12;  ofTexas,  vii,  794. 

Boubeau,  L.  0.,  obit,  ii,  594. 

Boniget,  I.,  obit,  x,  667. 

Boutaric,  E.  P.,  obit,  iii,  661. 

Boutell,  Sev.  C,  obit,  ii,  594. 

Bouton,  Nathaniel,  sketch,  iii,  59. 

Bove,  Lieut,  expedition,  vi,  888w 

Bovy,  F.  A.,  obit,  u,  594. 

Bowditch,  experiments,  vi,  761. 

Bower,  invention  by,  vii,  688. 

Bowers,  G.  V.,  obit,  iii,  682. 


Bowler,  Mrs.  A.  K.,  obit,  €18. 

Bowles,  Sir  Geo.,  sketch,  i,  75. 

Bowles,  Samuel,  sketoh,  iii,  59. 

Bowman,  F.  C,  obit,  iz,  608. 

Bown,  Geo.,  invention  by,  iv,  l^ 

Boyoe,  Rev.  Jas.,  oMt,  i,  618. 

Boyd,  Sir  H.  H.,  aketoh,  i,  76. 

Boyd,  Percy,  obit,  i,  6:^. 

Braamcamp,  A.  J.,  obit,  x,  657. 

Brsohvogel,  A.  £.,  obit,  iii,  651. 

Bradlaugh,  Chas.,  case  of,  in  Par- 
liament, V,  884;  vi,  865;  vii, 
866;  viU,409. 

Bradahaw,  Dr.,  reudenoe  of,  is 
Africa,  iv,  407. 

Brady,  Alex.,  pbit,  iv,  692. 

Brady,  Mrs.  R.,  obit,  ii,  576. 

Bragdon,  C.  D.,  obit.,  i,  618. 

Bragg,  Braxton,  sketch,  i,  75. 

Brahe,  Tycho,  statie  of,  L,  280. 

Brahmanism,  reform  oH  SeeBrah- 
moSomi^. 

Brshmans,  oonspindes  of,  vi,  423. 

Biahmo  Somi^,  the,  sketch,  iv,  8d; 
V,  889;  vi,65. 

Brain,  chemistry  of  the,  i,  89 ;  lo- 
calization in  the  ftmction  of, 
vi,  746.  See  also  Cerebral  Lo- 
oslization,  viii,  98. 

Bnke,  electric,  vi,  255. 

Brame,  J.  L.  J.,  obit,  iii,  651. 

Brandt,  drill  invented  by,  vi,  820. 

Brsssals,  St  Marc,  obit,  iii,  651. 

Bnnm,  Alex.,  obit,  ii,  594. 

Bnvaid,  J.  P.,  obit,  i,  629. 

Brayton,  G.  A.,  obit,  v,  590. 

Biadl,  in  every  volmne :  immttrra- 
tion  to,  ix,  97;  slaveiy  and 
emandpation,  ix,  97 ;  z,  Ukl 

Brszilein,  oryttalline,  vii,  86. 

Bnaza,  S.  de,  explorations  by,  ii, 
888;  iv,401;  vi,828;  vU,  a;>6; 
▼91,885. 

Bread,  idum  in,  iii,  86. 

BreadstoA,  oommeroe  in,  hr,  163. 

Breese,  8.,  obit,  iii,  682. 

Brent,  H.  J.,  obit,  ▼,  690. 

Brestel,  R,  obit,  vi,  691. 

Brewer,  J.  8.,  obit,  iv,  696L 

Brewster,  B.  H.,  poTtndi,  vii,  SI 9. 

Bribeiy,  ohaiges  of,  iv,  718;  bw 
in  N.  J.,  V,  561 ;  trial  l<ir,  v, 
621 ;  case  of  Seaskms,  vi,  64  <. 

Bridges,  new,  i,  256, 267 ;  over  th:? 
Kentucky,  ii,  278;  over  the 
Ohio,  ii,  278;  V,  244 ;  in  Cali- 
fomia,  ii,  278 ;  owr  the  Tar,  li, 
274;  X,  828;  disaster  at  the 
Tay,  V,  844;  report  on,  v,  244 ; 
overthe  Severn,  ii,  875;  iii.  lSI  : 
iv,  840;  overthe  ErevrsBli,  ii. 
275 ;  at  Bada-Fssth,  u,  STi^ : 
over  the  Dooro,  ii,  276;  ir.. 
288;  East  Biver,  iii,  280;  vi. 
245;  vii,  582;  viii, 811 ;  nppr-r 
Biver,  vii,  282 ;  over  ihr 
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MJasoorif  Ul,  282;  v,  242; 
over  the  Volga,  iv,  842;  in 
Amerioa,  It,  842 ;  over  the 
NUe,  iv,  842 ;  Fort^,  vU,  288  ; 
KiDzoA  valley,  vii,  288 ;  Niag- 
ara Cantilever,  viU,  818 ;  Forth, 
▼ill,  816 ;  X,  828 ;  Garabit  via- 
duct, vili«  816 ;  renewal  of  Niag- 
ara, vi,  246 ;  Blaaw-Kranta,  z, 
829;  lailioad in U.  S.,  v,  242; 
uae  of  steel  for,  iv,  842. 

Brigandage  in  Italj,  i,  422;  in 
Theaaalj  and  Epirus,  v,  690. 

BriggB,  Mrs.  H.  H.,  obit.,  i,  618. 

Brigxa,  J.,  obit,  i,  618. 

BriggB,  C.  F.,  aketch,  i,  79. 

Bright,  John,  sketch,  v,  66. 

Brignoli,  P.,  obit.,  ix,  608. 

Brinkerhoff,  J.,  obit,  v,  690. 

Brinsmade,  H.  N.,  obit,  iv,  692. 

Brion,  G.,  obit,  ii,  696. 

Briabane,  W.  H.,  obit,  lii,  688. 

Bristol,  dock  at,  iii,  287. 

Bristow,  B.,  obit,  i,  680. 

British  Columbia,  viii,  72;  x,  104. 

Britiah  ministry,  change  of,  x,  446. 

British  politics,  in  India,  v,  888. 

Broca,  Paul,  sketch,  v,  66. 

Brockhaus,  H.,  obit,  ii,  695. 

Brodie,  Sir  B.  C,  obit,  v,  698. 

Broglie,  Duo  de,  message  of,  ii,  811 ; 
sketch  of,  ii,  819. 

Bromfleld's  iit>n  process,  vii,  629. 

Bromide  of  ethyl,  v,  94. 

Bromine,  disooveiy  of,  see  Balard, 
i,  61 ;  manu&oture  of,  v,  89. 

Bromley,  V.  W.,  obit,  ii,  696.    ' 

Brongniart,  A.  J.,  sketch,  i,  80. 

Bronsas  and  brasses,  new  methods, 
vi,642. 

Brooks,  C.  T.,  obit,  viii,  687. 

Brooks,  D.,  invention,  iv,  847. 

Brooks,  Eliaha,  otnt,  i,  618. 

Brooks,  £.  P.,  obit,  ill,  688. 

Brooks,  Joe.,  obit,  ii,  676. 

Brooks,  Lewis,  obit,  ii,  676. 

Brooks,  W.  B.,  observationB  by, 
vii,  86 ;  discoveries,  viii,  24. 

Brooklyn  Theatre,  burned,  i,  606. 

Brophey,  Geo.,  obit,  v,  690. 

Brougham,  John,  sketch,  v,  66. 

Brown,  B.  Grata,  obit.,  x,  646. 

Brown,  D.  8.,  obit,  ii,  676. 

Brown,  H.  A.,  obit,  iii,  688. 

Brown,  H.  8.,  obit,  i,  614. 

Brown,  John,  monnment  to,  ii,  417. 

Brown,  John,  obit,  ix,  608. 

Brown,  Joe.  £.,  sketch,  v,  811. 

Brown,  J.  G.  L.,  obit,  iii,  688. 

Brown,  S.  G.,  obit,  x,  646. 

Brown,  Wm.,  obit.,  i,  680. 

Brown,  W.  F.,  obit,  vi,  679. 

Browning,  O.  H.,  sketch,  vi,  78. 

Brownlow,  W.  G.,  sketch,  ii,  79. 

BrownsoQ,  O.  A.,  sketdx,  i,  81. 

BmgsehyK,  researches  d",  vii,  261. 


BrUhl,  M.,  obit,  ii,  695. 

Brunet,  J.  M.,  sketch,  ii,  820. 

Brllninghausen,  C,  obit,  i,  614. 

Brunswick  succession,  ix,  869. 

Brush,  C.  F.,  electric  light,  vi,  268 ; 
experiments,  vii,  266 ;  storage- 
battery,  vii,  278. 

Bryant,  W.  C,  sketch  and  portrait, 
iU,  64. 

Bucdeuch,  Duke  of,  obit,  ix,  615. 

Buchanan,  B.  C,  obit,  iii,  688. 

Buchholts,  Beinhold,  sketch,  i,  81. 

Buck,  Dr.  G.,  sketch,  ii,  79. 

Bookingham,  W.  A.,  statue  of, 
sketch,  ix,  281. 

Buckland,  F.  T.,  obit,  v,  698. 

Buckminster,  W.  J.,  obit,  iii,  688. 

Budbeig,  Baron,  obit,  vi,  691. 

Budd,  Dr.  C.  A.,  obit,  ii,  676. 

Budd,  C.  H.,  obit,  v,  690. 

Budde,  Dr.,  viii,  628. 

Buddhism,  in  Japan,  i,  428. 

Budget,  in  Germany,  viii,  894. 

BudLgton,  W.  I.,  iv,  94. 

Budrt^  B.  0.  von,  obit,  i,  680. 

Buenos  Ayres,  financial  crisis  in,  1, 
86 ;  project  for  a  port,  iii,  20. 

Bugbee,  8.  C,  obit,  ii,  676. 

Building  and  Loan  Co's,  viii,  86. 

Buhn,  tribe  of  the,  v,  291. 

Bulgaria,  iii,  65;  map,  ii,  722;  in 
the  Berlin  Treaty,  iii,  266 ;  first 
Parliament,  iv,  95 ;  election  of 
prinoe,  iv,  97 ;  distnrbances,  iv, 
98;  national  debt,  V,  67 ;  Con- 
stitution annulled,  vi,  78 ;  vii, 
78;  viii,  74;  ix,101;  x,  105; 
revolution  in,  107. 

Bulgaria,  D.,  obit,  iii,  661. 

Bull  Dupis,  tribe  of,  vi,  880. 

Ball,  dephosphorisation  prooees, 
viii,  621. 

BuU-flghts,  motion  for  schools  for 
toreadors  in  Spain,  v,  671. 

Bullock,  B.  B.,  ex-Gov.  of  Ga., 
trials  of,  ill,  872. 

Bttlos,  F.,  obit,  ii,  695. 

Bunsen,  Baroness,  obit,  i,  680. 

Buoys,  V,  461 ;  signal,  viii,  721, 722. 

Buroh,  J.  C,  sketch,  vi,  76. 

Burdabh,  E.,  obit,  i,  680. 

Burgera,  T.  F.,  obit,  vi,  691. 

BOigin,  invention  oi^  vi,  268. 

Burial,  regulations  for,  in  Great 
Britam,  i,  860;  of  the  unbap- 
tized,  i,  28 ;  of  dissentera  in 
parish  churcAi-yaids,  ii,  17, 66 ; 
iii,  18 ;  v,  16, 17 ;  discussed  in 
Parliament,  v,  841. 

Burke,  T.  M.,  obit,  viii,  697. 

Burke,  T.  H.,  obit,  vii,  646.  See 
Phosnix  Park  Murders. 

Burldgh,  C.  C,  obit,  iii,  688. 

Burleigh,  J.  H.,  obit,  ii,  676. 

Burlingame,  A.,  ambassador  fVom 
China,  ul,  810 ;  treaty,  vii,  887. 


Burmah,  iv,  98;  v,  68;  map,  iv, 
99;  Chinese  influence  in,  iv, 
148 ;  British  in,  vu,  416 ;  x, 
112;  state  barge,  118;  conflict 
with  Great  Britain,  114. 

Bumaby,  G.,  sketch,  x,  115. 

Burnett,  Sir  J.  H.,  obit,  i,  680. 

Burnett,  W.  B.,  obit.,  ix,  603. 

Bumham,  S.  W.,  discoveries  and 
experiments  by,  Hi,  88 ;  v,  86 ; 
vii,  86 ;  viii,  26. 

Bumhem,  G.  W.,  obit,  x,  646. 

Bums,  Bev.  J.,  obit,  1,  680. 

Bumside,  A  £.,  sketch,  vi,  76. 

Bumside,  John,  sketch,  vi,  77. 

Bumside  Will  Case,  vii,  486. 

Burr,  D.  J.,  obit.,  1,  614. 

Burrell,  Sir  Percy,  sketch,  i,  82. 

Burril,  obaervations  by,  vi,  669. 

Burritt,  Elihu,  sketch,  iv,  102. 

Burroughs,  Wm.,  obit,  i,  614. 

Burrows,  Sir  J.  C.,  obit,  i,  680. 

Bursian,  C,  obit,  viii,  598. 

Burton,  J.  B.,  obit,  i,  680. 

Burton,  Capt,  theory  of,  iU,  861. 

Buschmano,  J.  E.  £.,  obit,  v, 
598. 

Bushnell,  Horace,  sketch,  i,  82. 

Buss,  F.  J.  von,  obit,  iii,  651. 

Butcher,  Samuel,  sketch,  i,  82. 

Butier,  Mia.  B.  F.,  obit,  i,  614. 

Butier,  B.  L,  obit,  vi,  679. 

Butler,  T.  L.,  obit,  v,  590. 

Butier,  W.  0.,  sketch,  v,  70. 

Butt,  Isaac,  sketch,  iv,  108. 

Byron,  H.  J.,  obit,  ix,  615. 

Caballero,  Feman,  sketch,  i,  82; 
U,  695. 

Cables,  Atlantic,  viii,  888;  Inter- 
national Protection  of  Subma- 
rine, viii,  76. 

Cabrera,  Count,  sketch,  i,  82, 

Cabul,  map,  iv,  18. 

Cadmium,  atomic  weight  of,  vi,  98. 

Ca»ium,  isolation  of,  vii,  97. 

Caffre  War,  the,  ii,  85 ;  iii,  7,  81 ; 
iv,  128, 129. 

Caillaux,  Eugene,  ii,  819. 

Caillet  de  Ponoy,  experiments  by, 
vi,751. 

Cairns,  Earl,  obit,  x,  657. 

Caims,  Bobert,  obit,  i,  614. 

Calcutta  exhibition,  ix,  407. 

Caldeion  Centenary,  vi,  819. 

Calderon,  G.,  vi,  788.  See  Pe- 
ru, Chili,  and  the  U.  8.,  vi, 
788. 

Csldwell,  C.  H.  B.,  obit.,  ii,  676. 

Calendar,  the  Gregorian,  vii,  871. 

Calhoun,  8.  H.,  obit,  i,  614. 

California,  in  every  volume ;  map 
of  Toaemite  Valley,  iii,  80. 

Calverley,  C.  8.,  obit,  ix,  615. 

Cambier,  explorations,  ill,  861. 

Cambodia,  ix,  889. 
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Cameron,  plan  for  ezplondon,  ii, 
829. 

Cameron,  D.,  observations,  vii,  89. 

Cameron,  J.  Donald,  sketch,  i,  88. 

Cameroons,  ix,  864 ;  z,  119. 

Cammarota,  F.,  obit.,  i,  680. 

Camoens,  tercentenary  of,  v,  628. 

Campagna,  reclamation  of^  viii,  454. 

Campbell,  J.  A,  obit,  y,  591. 

CampbeU,  T.  C,  obit.,  u,  676. 

Camphauaen,  W.,  obit.,  x,  658. 

Cana  in  Galilee,  stone  fVom,  z,  87. 

Canada.    See  Dominion. 

Canada,  Clem,  obit,  v,  591. 

Canals,  interoceanio,  i,  117, 258 ;  lii, 
105;  iv,  840;  v,  200;  vi,  662; 
yil,  279 ;  yiii,  581 ;  ix,  592 ;  see 
also  Interoceanio  Canal,  iv,  508, 
and  Panama  Canal,  vi,  714;  ob- 
ligations of  U.  8.,  V,  879 ;  Suez, 
i,  244,  247,  855;  ii,  268,  270; 
iii,  268 ;  enlargement,  viii,  807 ; 
proposed,  to  the  Sahara,  i,  254 ; 
Chinese  Grand,  iii,  291 ;  Ob  to 
Teneeei,  iii,  858 ;  Krah,  vi,  244; 
projected  in  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Holland,  vi,  244 ;  ▼,  249 ; 
the  North  Sea,  1, 258,  254, 588 ; 
Corinth,  vi,  248 ;  viii,  808 ;  pro- 
posed Zayder  Zee,  i,  254 ;  in 
Switserland,  iii,  291 ;  Black  Sea 
to  Caspian,  1,  258;  proposed 
Mississippi,  v,  879,  719;  vi, 
410;  vii,  881 ;  proposed  Flori- 
da,iv,  877;  vil,812;  viii,809; 
proposed  Cape  Cod,  v,  247; 
proposed  Hudson  and  Bast  riv- 
er, iii,  291 ;  V,  250 ;  flx>m  L. 
Huron  to  L.  Ontario,  iv,  240 ; 
proposed  ftx)m  Baltimore  to  At- 
lantic Ocean,  iii,  289,  521 ;  iv, 
589 ;  Columbia,  ii,  627 ;  in  Can- 
ada, V,  219 ;  Welland,  vii,  215 ; 
Laohine,  iv,  821;  Chigneoto, 
vi,  244;  Erie,  new  mode  for 
proi>elling  boats  on,  iv,  846; 
N.  T.  Assembly  on,  iii,  616 ; 
abolition  of  tolls,  vi,  651 ;  St. 
Petersburg  ship,  x,  716. 

Canaris,  C,  obit,  ii,  595. 

Candahar,  battle  near,  v,  7 ;  evacu- 
ated by  the  British  and  taken 
by  Ayoob,  vi,  8 ;  map,  v,  7. 

Candia,  insurrection  in,  1,  2. 
Canned  provisions,  ix,  2, 106. 

Canning,  Sir  8.    See  Stratford  de 

Bedoliffe. 
Canoes,  ix,  107;  Papuan  double, 

ix,  116 ;  Fecrjee,  117. 
Canovas,  retirement  of,  vi,  818. 
Canterbury,  J.  H.  T.  M.  S.,  Vis- 
count, obit,  ii,  595 ;  archbishop 
of,  viii,  6,  57. 
Cantilever  bridge,  viii,  818. 
Canton  riots,  viii,  128. 
Capalti,  Car^nal,  obit,  U,  696. 


Cape  Colony,  and  South  Africa,  in 
every  volume  but  i ;  map,  iv, 
122 ;  diamond-fields,  ix,  110. 
Capello,  B.,  explorations  by,  iv, 

405 ;  V,  298. 
Caperton,  A  T.,  sketch,  i,  88. 
Capital  punishment,  alioUtion  of,  I, 
420 ;  crime  before  and  after  in 
the  Netherlands,  vi,  627. 
Capponi,  Marquis,  sketch,  i,  88. 

Capron,  S.  M.,  obit,  iii,  684. 
Carbolic  add,  test  for,  iii,  92 ;  poi- 
soning by,  viii,  752. 

Carbon,  water  on  alloys  containing, 
iii,  91 ;  iu  iron,  vi,  97. 

Carbon  blsulphuret,  new  com- 
pounds, iii,  84. 

Carbon  disulphide,  v,  88. 

Carbon  sulphobronude,  vii,  88. 

Carbonic  add,  in  the  idr,  viii,  120. 

Cardinals,  creation  of,  i,  708;  iv, 
778 ;  vii,  724. 

Cardoso,  L.  F.,  sentence  and  par- 
don of,  iv,  820. 

Cardoso,  T.  W.,  impeachment,  I, 
561. 

Carey,  murder  of,  viii,  416. 

Carey,  H.  C,  olnt,  iv,  129. 

Carl,  Prince,  obit,  viii,  698. 

Carl  Anton,  Prince,  obit,  x,  658. 

Carlile,  J.  8.,  obit,  iii,  684. 

Cariisle,  J.  G.,  aketdi,  with  por- 
tnut,  viii,  98. 

CarMe,  J.  M.,  obit,  il,  676. 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  letter  on  the  East- 
ern question,  ii,  866;  sketch, 
vi,  89. 

Carlist  War,  dose  of  the,  1,  261, 
728 ;  party,  v,  678. 

Carnarvon,  Earl  of,  portrait,  x,451 ; 
sketch,  449. 

Cam4,  Count  de,  sketch,  i,  88. 

Camelly,  T.,  discovery  by,  vi,  405. 

Camot,  M.  8.,  v,  281. 

Carolizie,  Queen,  obit,  vi,  691. 

Caroline,  Dudiess,  obit,  i,  680. 

Caroline  Islands,  z,  188 ;  map,  189; 
741. 

Caron,  B.  £.,  obit,  i,  680. 

Caipender,  E.  W.,  obit,  ii,  676. 

Carpenter,  Maiy,  obit,  ii,  596. 

Carpenter,  M.  H.,  sketch,  vi,  91. 

Carpenter,  W.  B.,  aketdi,  x,  144. 

Caipets,  viii,  94 ;  wools,  96. 

Carr6,  M.,  invention  by,  iii,  270. 

Carruthen,  B.,  obit,  iii,  662. 

Carter,  B.,  on  eye-dght,  vi,  S72. 

Carter,  Sir  J.,  obit,  iii,  652. 

Cary,  J.  C,  obit,  ix,  604. 

Cashmere,  Mahanyah  of,  obit,  z, 
658. 

Casam^jor,  P.,  experiments  by,  vi, 
862;  viii,  12. 

Casamiodda  destroyed,  viii,  286. 

Caselli,  invention  by,  vl,  266. 

Cash's  experiments,  vi,  750,  768. 


Cassagnao,  Paul  de,  trial  for  viola- 
tion of  press  laws,  ii,  805. 
Casserly,  £.,  obit,  viii,  587. 
Castelnao,  A.,  ol»t,  ii,  596. 
Castella,  Gen.,  obit,  x,  656. 
Castellani,  A,  obit,  viii,  598. 
Cast-iron,  sesrwater  on,  vi,  97. 
Caswell,  A.,  D.  D.,  oWt,  ii,  577. 
Catamaran,  ix,  115. 
Cataracts,  in  Africa,  ii,  881. 
Caterini,P.,  Cardinal,  obit  ,vi,  692. 
Cathedra],  a  floating,  viii,  67. 
Cattle-plague,  vii,  486 ;  ix,  706. 
Caudiy,  £.,  obit,  ii,  596. 
Cauer,  Carl,  obit,  x,  658. 
Cavagnai,  L.,  iv,  10, 11, 18,  491. 
Cave-dwellings,  Buddhist,  x,  SS. 
Cavendish,  F.  C,  oUt,  vii,  645. 

See  Phoenix  Park  Mnrden. 
Caventou,  J.  B.,  obit,  ii,  696. 
Cavour,  Count,  on  the  Boman  ques- 
tion, vii,  627. 
Caaot,  T.  J.  J.,  sketdi,  iv,  886. 
Celibacy,  priestly,  abolished  by  Old 

Catholics,  iii,  669. 
CeUuldd,  ui,  459. 
Cellulose,  production  of,  i,  97. 
Cemeteries,  bill  in  Chili  to  seealar- 

ize,  viii,  122.    See  Bnriala. 
Censorship  of  the  press,  ix,  708. 
CensoBof  theU.  S.,v,88;  vi,  84^; 
with  maps,  ahowing  density  of 
population,  and  of  foreig»and 
colored  population,  vii,  815. 
Central  America,  i,  89 ;  v,  85 ;  hid- 
den tribes  in,  v,  298 ;  proposed 
'   union,  viii,  97. 
Ceramic  waros,  v,  91. 
Cereals,  U.  8.,  prodoetion,  vii,  85 ; 

commerce  in,  vii,  118. 
Cerebral  localization,  vii,  688 ;  viii, 

98. 
Cemagora,  viii,  549. 
Cesnola,  Count  di,  exploratums  of, 

i,  28,  81. 
Cetewayo,  King,  iv,  121 ;  natoTB. 
tion  oi;  vii,  86 ;  portndt,  ibid. ; 
defeat,  viii,  91 ;  obit,  ix,  615. 
Cdaaune,  S.,  obit,  i,  680. 
Chaix  d'Est  Ange,  G.  L.  V.  A-  C, 

aketdi,  1,89. 
Chadboume,  P.  A.,  sketch,  with 

portnut,  viii,  108. 
Challen,  J.,  obit,  iii,  684. 
Chalmers,  explorationa,  v«  185. 
Cham  (A  de  No^),  obit,  iv,  69S. 
Chamberlain,  claim  as  Governor  of 

South  Carolina,  i,  725. 
Chamberlain,  Jos.,  sketch,  v,  85. 
ChamberUdn,  J.  A  D.,  observa- 
tions^, vi,401. 
Chamberlain,  J.  P.,  obit,  iii,  6d4. 
Chamberlain,  Sir  K.,  iii,  4. 
Chamberlain,  N.  B.,  obit,  fii,  684. 
Cbamond,  C,  invention,  i,  519. 
Champerioo,  growth  o^  viii,  427. 
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ChambflfB,  M.,  obit.,  ▼,  691. 
Chunbere,  Wm.,  sketch,  viii,  108. 
Cbamben,  W.  H.,  obit.,  vi,  679. 
Cbamboid,  Count  de,  speech  of,  U, 

805;    celebration,     iv,    894; 

sketch,  with  portrait,  viii,  108. 
Chance,  experiments  by,  viii,  115. 
Chandler,  J.  B.,  obit.,  v,  591. 
Chandler,  8.  C,  Jr.,  observations 

by,  in,  87,  88 ;  vii,  88. 
Chandler,  W.  £.,  portrait,  vii,  809. 
Chandler,  Z.,  sketch,  iv,  129. 
Changamier,  Qen.,  obit,  ii,  596. 
Channing,  W.  H.,  obit.,  iz,  604. 
Chanzy,  A.  £.  A.,  sketch,  with 

portrait,  viii,  107. 
Chapin,  E.  U.,  sketch,  v,  86. 
Chapin,  H.,  obit.,  iii,  684. 
Chareton,  J.  J.  V.  de,  obit,  iii,  662. 
Charities,  report  on,  in  Mass.,  ii, 

486 ;  in  N.  T.,  iv,  672 ;  oigani- 

aadon,  z,  146. 
Charles  I,  Prince  of  Bonniania, 

i&etoh,  ii,  87. 
Charles  II,  of  Parma,  oMt,  viii, 

698. 
Charles  of  flesse,  obit.,  ii,  696. 
Charleston,  8.  C,  stadstios,  z,  787. 
Chaniay,  D.,  ezplorations  by,  v, 

298;  vii, 887. 
Chase,  observations  by,  iii,  89. 
Chasles,  If.,  obit,  v,  699. 
Chatterton,  8.  6.,  obit,  i,  614. 
Chav4e,  U.  J.,  obit,  ii,  697. 
Chef  kin,  C.  V.,  i,  822. 
Chelins,  M.  J.,  sketch,  i,  89. 
Chelmsford,  Baron,  obit,  iii,  652.' 
Chemistry,  in  eveiy  volume. 
Chemical  processes,  new,  vi,  94; 

viii,  11;  z,  162;  analysis  of 

foods,  viii,  84;  nomenolaturs 

and  philosophy,  viii,  110;  z, 

148 ;  new  substances,  z,  168. 
Cbenery,  T.,  obit,  iz,  616. 
Cheney,  Margaret  8.,  ezperiments 

by,  ii,  602. 
Cheney,  Ward,  obit,  i,  614. 
Chenu,  J.  C,  obit,  iv,  698. 
Chesney,  Col.  Chas.,  obit ,  i,  680. 
Chevalier,  M.,  sketch,  iv,  187. 
Chilcott  O.  M.,  sketch,  vii,  109. 
Child,  Lydia  M.,  sketch,  v,  96. 
Childera,  H.  C.  E.,  sketch,  v,  97. 
Childers,  B.  C,  obit,  i,  680. 
Children,  labor  of,  i,  610 ;  iii,  624 ; 

iv,  659;  vi,  676;  iz,  671. 
Chili,  in  every  volume ;  map,  iv,  189. 
Chilian  War,  the,  iv,  727 ;  v,  98, 

626;  vi,  784,  787,  788;   vii, 

681 ;  inquiry  ss  to  U.  8.  action, 

vii,  698;  vSi,  168;  terms  of 

treaty,  viii,  121;  peace,  viii, 

64;  Pres.  Arthur  on,  viii,  64; 

the  guano  contrsots,  viii,  628 ; 

z,  164;  American  trade  oom- 

niaslonf  z,  164i 


Chimes,  mechanical,  z,  611. 
China,  in  every  volume;  map  of 
Cochin  -  China,  i,  109  ;  war 
with  France,  iz,  187  ;  peace,  x, 
178 ;  blockade  of  Formoaa,  z, 
171, 172 ;  opium,  z,  174. 
China  Merchants'  8team  Naviga- 
tion Company,  vii,  101. 

Chinese,  the,  in  U.  8.,  in  Cal.,  i, 
84;  ii,  80;  iii,  71,  74,  76 ;  iv, 
107;  V,  71,  78,  78;  viii,  78; 
riot  against,  in  Col.,  v,  120 ;  in 
Nov.,  iv,  667 ;  in  Oregon,  iii, 
676 ;  iv,  712 ;  embassy  of,  iii, 
810 ;  immigration  to  U.  8.,  vii, 
887;  iz,  196;  transit  across, 
vii,  891 ;  Frelinghuysen's  let- 
ter, vii,  192 ;  alleged  letter  of 
Gaiiield,  v,  676;  letter  of  6. 
F.  Seward,  i,  281 ;  dtizenship 
question,  iz,  427 ;  outrages  on, 
z,787. 

Chinese,  the,  troubles  with  Bussia, 
Portogal,  and  8pain,  v,  101; 
threatened  war  with  Bussia, 
vi,  107;  antif European  riots, 
viii,  128 ;  superstition  of^  vii, 
101 ;  in  Brazil,  vU,  70 ;  in  Cu- 
ba, iv,  822 ;  in  Australia,  ii, 
61 ;  V,  87. 

Clusholm,  Mrs.  C,  obit,  ii,  697. 

Chisholxn,  Judge,  murder  of,  by  a 
mob,  ii,  628. 

Chittenden,  B.  H.,  investigations 
by,  V,  92;  Vi,96;  vii, 90, 690; 
viU,  119,  686. 

Chlorates,  improvement  in  manu- 
facture of,  vii,  96. 

Chlorine,  in  water,  i,  99. 

Chlorohydrio  add,  i,  100. 

Chlorophyl,  vi,  110. 

Cholera,  in  Asia,  i,  44 ;  spread  by 
pilgrims,  iv,  494;  in  Egypt, 
viii,  298;  iz,  148.  See  also 
Epdemic  Diseases,  vii,  286; 
viii,  817.  See  Zymotic  Dis- 
eases, z,  t96  at  Hq. 

Choppin,  8.  P.,  sketch,  v,  106. 

Christian  Connection,  i,  118;  ii, 
108;  iU,101;  vu,102. 

Christian  Union,  i,  118 ;  iii,  102. 

Christianity,  growth  of,  viii,  128. 

Christides,  obit,  ii,  697. 

Christie,  D.  M.,  obit,  ii,  677. 

Christie,  8.  T.,  obit,  i,  680. 

Christie,  W.  H.  M.,  observations 
by,  vii,  88;  viii,  26. 

Christina  Maria,  Queen,  iii,  102. 

Chromiiun  compounds,  iii,  86. 

Chunder  Sen,  iv,  90,  91 ;  vi,  66. 

Church,  A.  £.,  oUt,  iii,  684. 

Church,  8.  £.,  death  of,  v,  669. 

Church  of  God,  iU,  60. 

Church  of  Jesus,  the  Mezican  P. 
E.,  iv,  611. 

Chorahes,  buriala  aot,  see  Burial ; 


liability  of  property,  see  Bish- 
ops; church  and  state,  ii, 
21,  22 ;  m,  14,  96 ;  vi,  15 ; 
vii,  18,  18;  heresy  trials,  i, 
672;  ii,  648;  iii,  693,  698, 
700;  V,  684;  vi,  767,  769;  P. 
E.  appellate  court  proposed, 
vi,  778;  patronage  question, 
vii,  19 ;  question  of  union,  i, 
22;  iu,  14;  vii,  587;  viu,658; 
of  fellowship,  i,  496 ;  vi,  521 ; 
viii,  654;  proposed  revision  of 
creeds,  iii,  188,  184;  v,  188; 
vi,  185 ;  viii,  657,  660 ;  of  the 
Prayer-Book,  viii,  671,  672; 
Anglican,  on  confession,  iii,  15 ; 
Beformed,  on  secret  sodeties, 
viii,  682;  U.  P.,  on  instru- 
mental music,  vi,  766,  769, 
770;  viii,  656, 660;  on  dancing, 
i,  668;  iv,  784;  Lutheran,  on 
predestination,  vi,  521 ;  ritual- 
ism in  Anglican,  see  Bitual- 
ism;  use  of  *'Bev."  by  dis- 
senten,  see  £eet;  doctrinal 
quaMcations  for  theological 
professonhips,  vii,  122;  rela- 
tion of  BoDian  Catholic  to 
European  governments,  see 
Papacy;  monastery  in  Scot- 
land, i,  706;  decrees  against 
religious  ordera,  v,  628,  658; 
insult  to  Catholics  in  France, 
vii,  824 ;  disturbances  in  Mar- 
seilles, iii,  849. 

Churohill,  Lord  Bandolph,  por- 
trait, z,  458 ;  sketch,  449. 

(^amioian,  ezperiments,  v,  95. 

Cibot,  F.  B.  M.  £.,  obit,  u,  597. 

Cinematics,  ezperiments  in,  i,  516. 

Cinchona-Bark,  cultivation  of,  viii, 
427 ;  in  Colombia,  vii,  105 ;  in 
Ecuador,  viii,  289. 

Cindnnati,  fountain  at,  see  Kr^ 
ling,  i,  442;  riots  in,  iz,  680; 
election,  z,  204. 

Cipher  telegrams,  the,  see  Public 
Documents,  iii.  Investigation, 
etc. 

Circulation  of  animals,  action  of  in- 
organic substances  on,  vi,  99 ; 
in  the  brain,  vii,  691 ;  contrao- 
tion  of  the  ventricle,  ibid. 

Circumnutation,  v,  107. 

Ciaaey,  £.  L.  C.  de,  obit,  vii,  646. 

Cisterns,  v,  867. 

Cities,  population,  i,  289;  ii,  260. 

Citric  acid  on  minerals,  v,  98. 

Civil  service,  instruction  in  lan- 
guages for,  ii,  868 ;  Pres.  Hayes 
on,  ii,  665 ;  v,  641. 

Civil-service  reform,  Pres.  Arthur 
on,  vi,  785 ;  viii,  164 ;  bill  on, 
in  Congress,  viii,  165 ;  tezt  of, 
viii,  188 ;  provisions  of,  on  po- 
titioal  assessments,  vii,  696; 
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Bee  Beform,  etc.,  Tiii,  682 ;  in 
N.  Y.,  vUi,  566. 

Civil-rigfats  act,  yii,  459;  proyisions 
of,  vii,  695;  oases,  vii,  102; 
opinions  on,  viii,  129. 

ClaGsson,  experiments,  yiii,  112. 

Claflin,  H.  B.,  obit.,  z,  646. 

Clanricarde,  Harriet,  MarohionesB 
of,  obit.,  i,  681. 

Clarionet-Player,  z,  618. 

Clark,  Sarah,  obit.,  vi,  680. 

Clark,  T.,  oMt,  i,  681. 

Clark,  ootton-deaner  of,  vi,  265. 

Clarke,  C.  Cowden,  obit.,  ii,  597. 

Clarke,  E.  H.,  obit.,  ii,  577. 

Clarke,  F.  W.,  inveatigatlons  by, 
▼1,42;  vu,  89. 

Clarke,  W.  T.,  obit,  viii,  587. 

Clarkaon,  B.  H.,  obit,  iz,  604. 

Clausen,  H.  N.,  obit,  ii,  597. 

Clay,  C.  C,  sketok,  Tii,  102. 

CUy  and  Randolph  oaae,  vii,  198. 

Claypole,  observadona  by,  ▼,  86. 

Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  vii,  818; 
▼iii,  278.  See  Panwna  Canal, 
▼i,714. 

Clements,  invention,  iv,  688. 

Clemmer,  Mary,  obit,  iz,  604. 

Cleopatra's  Needle,  iii,  288;  vi,  659. 

Clerical  laws  in  Prussia,  v,  689. 

Cl^inger,  J.  B.  A.,  obit,  viii,  598. 

Cl^ve,  discovery  by,  iv,  187;  ez- 
pcriments,  viii,  117. 

Cleveland,  £.  H.,  obit,  iii,  684. 

Cleveland,  Qrover,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, vii,  611 ;  iz,  145 ;  steel 
portrait,  iz,  front;  letters  of 
acceptance,  vii,  610;  iz,  148; 
letter  on  the  silver  questi<m,  z, 
755. 

Cleveland,  J.  F.,  obit,  i,  614. 

CliUbrd,  Sir  A.,  oUt,  it,  597. 

Clifford,  J.  H.,  sketch,  i,  114. 

Clifford,  N.,  sketch,  vi,  111. 

Clinch,  C.  P.,  obit,  v,  591. 

Clinchant,  Gen.,  obit,  vi,  692. 

Clinton,  J.  J.,  sketch,  vi,  112. 

Cninton,  A.,  obit,  iii,  684. 

Cloez,  Prof.,  ezperiments,  iii,  91. 

Cloeson,  M.,  process  for  obtaining 
magnesia,  vi,  94 

Clothing  materials,  improved  prep- 
aration of,  V,  89. 

Cloture,  the,  vii,  208,  864;  Glad- 
stone's resolutions,  vii,  206 ;  in 
France,  vii,  208. 

Clouds,  genesis  of,  see  Fogs  and 
Clouds,  V,  275. 

Clou^,  Vioe-Adminl,  v,  281. 

Clubs,  iz,  150. 

Coal,  ii,  103;  spontaneous  combus- 
tion of,  i,  98;  in  China,  iii, 
101 ;  monopoly,  iii,  619 ;  oom- 
mercein,  iv,178;  mining  with 
caustic  lime,  vii,  104 ;  (dtumi- 
Dous,  in  U.  S.,  vii,  108. 


Coal-gas,  ii^nxy  to  books  by,  v,  87. 

Coon,  Titus,  obit,  viii,  588. 

Coango  river,  ezploration,  v,  294. 

Coanza  river,  ezploration,  v,  294. 

Cobalt,  magnetio,  i,  250. 

Cobb,  Carlos,  obit,  ii,  577. 

Cobb,  8.  A.,  obit,  iii,  684. 

Cobbett,  J.  M.,  obit,  ii,  697. 

Cobden,  Mrs.,  obit,  ii,  597. 

Cocaine,  hydix>chloiate  of^  iz,  271. 

Cochery,  L.  A.,  sketch,  iv,  886. 

Cockbum,  Lord,  v,  112. 

Cockshott  and  Jowett,  alloy  pro- 
duced by,  viii,  526. 

Cocoa  in  Ecuador,  viii,  289. 

CocoaF^natting,  viii,  97. 

Codeioe,  ezpeiiments  with,  vii,  87. 

Coeraion  bills,  Gladstone's,  vii,  204. 

Coffse,  increasing  demand,  i,  80; 
adulteration,  i,  06;  duty  on, 
in  Austria,  iii,  42;  oolture  in 
BrazU,  iii,  62 ;  parasite  of;  iii, 
62 ;  rise  in,  viii,  71. 

Coffin,  Levi,  obit,  ii,  577. 

Coggia,  discoveries  by,  ii,  46 ;  iii| 
86 ;  iv,  51 ;  v,  84. 

Comage,  iz,  216, 782.  See  also  Fi- 
nances of  U.  8.,  z,  246. 

Coit,  Thos.  W.,  obit,  z,  647. 

Coke,  treatment  of,  viii,  872. 

Colbum,  J.  E.,  obit,  iii,  684. 

Cold,  artifldal,  v,  88 ;  as  aehemical 
agent,  v,  98. 

Coleman,  L.,  obit,  vii,  685. 

Colenso,  J.  W.,  sketch,  viii,  185. 

Coleridge,  Sir  J.  T.,  sketch,  i,  114. 

Colet,  Louise  B.,  sketch,  i,  114. 

Colfaz,  Schuyler,  obit^  z,  176. 

CoUadon,  drill  of,  vi,  820. 

College-^Usoipline,  iv,  842. 

Collegiate  Bef.  Ch.  in  New  Jers^, 
250th  aaniversaiy  of,  iii,  720. 

Colley,  Sir  G.  P.,  aketoh,  v,  80. 

ColUer,  J.  P.,  obit,  viii,  598. 

ColUns,  £.  K.,  obit,  iii,  684. 

ColUna,  Mortimer,  sketch,  i,  114. 

Collins,  T.  W.,  skatdh,  iv,  147. 

Collisions,  marine,  viii,  186. 

ColomUa,  in  every  volume ;  map, 
iii,  106. 

Colonial  eztenrion,  movement  for, 
of  European  natk>na,  viii,  81. 

Colonies,  British,  viii,  405 ;  Portu- 
guese, viii,  650;  Franoh  and 
English  government  of,  ii,  14. 

Colorado,  in  every  volume. 

Color-blindness,  report  on,  iii,  626. 

Cdor-heaiing.    See  Hearing. 

Coloring  prineiple,  a  new,  vi,  97. 

Colors,  for  doth,  v,  90. 

Colquitt,  A.  H.,  Gov.  of  Georgia, 
charges  against,  iii,  867-4)69. 

Colt,  John,  obit,  ii,  677. 

Colton,  J.  S.,  obit,  iii,  685. 

Columbia  river,  improvements  of, 
T,  614;  z,676. 


Columbus,  fanmninrion  nij  Bolicit- 
ed,vi,792. 

Combs,  L.,  obit ,  vi,  680. 

Comets,  in  eveiy  volume,  under 
Astronomical;  origin  of,  iii, 
86 ;  annonnoementa  of  dii^oov- 
ery,  vii,  89;  spectroeoopic  ex- 
amUialion,  vii,  88 ;  periodicity, 
viii,  25 ;  table  of  the  periodic 
ones,  z,  52.  See  Electricity,  i, 
246. 

Commerce,  Intenxational,  ii,  lod; 
iv,  161 ;  treaties,  vii,  864, 436, 
441;  viu,649. 

Commeroe  of  the  United  States,  in 
first  five  volumea  and  ?ol.  ix, 
160 ;  and  finance  in  1882,  vii, 
110;  bUlonintentata,vi,172; 
iz,160;  z,  181,  206. 

Committees,  grand,  in  Pariiament, 
viii,  409. 

Common,  A.,  djseoveriea  by,  v,  35 ; 
vii,  87. 

Commmie,  amnesty  to,  i,  815. 

Commmiion,  deprival  o£  See  An- 
glioan  Churohea,  i,  24. 

CommonlBm  in  Bnaaia.  See  Ba- 
konin,  1,60. 

CompieBBed  air,  as  a  motor,  i,  4TS, 
616;  iiguries  from,  vi,  753; 
drills,  vi,  820. 

Comstook,  8.  IL,  oUt,  iii,  685. 

Condot'i  ezploiatiooa,  i,  827. 

Condon,  8.,  olnt,  vi,  680. 

Oonftderation,  a  South-Aftican, 
prcgeot  fin*,  i,  8. 

ConftreQce,  Inteniataanal  Hc>De- 
tary.  SeeBtmetallioStazKliird. 

Cooftderafee  monument,  iU,  872. 

Confederate  Statea,  preeervatioD  of 
the  archives  of,  iii,  571;  de- 
cuuon  on  bank-notea,  iii,  1^4. 

Confederate  soldien,  anmestj  bilJ, 
i,  182;  artlfldal  limba  provid- 
ed finr,  V,  808 ;  daim  of  Mn. 
P«ge,  vi,  145. 

Congo  Free  State,  z,  189. 

Congo  river,  Stanley'a  voyage,  ii, 
882;  hiamap, 888;  ooiuseand 
tribntsriea,  iu,  868;  iv,  403; 
ezploratioiis,  vii,  886;  riii, 
885 ;  daims  of  Portug^,  viii. 
651;  International  AsBomtion 
of  (and  map),  iz,  165. 

Copgiegationalirts,  in  evciy  vol- 
nine;  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
union,  vi,  186. 

Congress,  United  States,  in  evenr 
volume;  disc^linaiy  power, 
vii,  194;  criminal  jvriadictioQ 
of,  vii,  196 ;  pairing  off  in,  vii, 
199. 

ConUing,  Boacoo,  dEctdi,  ir,  S95 ; 
xesignatioii,  vi,  644. 

Conneoticnt,  in  evexy  volume. 

CoonoUy,  Michael,  obit,  1, 614. 
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Connolly,  K.  B.,  sketcik,  y,  198.  Conyngham,  Jane,  MaroihionesB  of,  Gotton-wonn,  see  Cotton,  vi,  200. 

Connd,  C.  M.,  obit.,  tii,  685.  obit.,  i,  681.  Coulaon,  Dr.  Wm.,obit,  ii,  698. 

Conrad,  T.  A.,  obit,  ii,  577.  Conyngh^,  T.  N.,  Marquis  of,  Coulthurst,  W.,  obit.,  ii,  598. 

Conioy,  Q.,  obit,  iii,  652.  sketoh,  i,  212.  CoumonndoiuoB,  resignation  of,  vii, 

Conacienoe,  H.,  obit,  viii,  598.  Cooke,  H.  D.,  obit,  vi,  680.  870. 

Conaervatism,  propoaed  triple  alii-  Cooke,  J.  P.,  ezperimenta  by,  t,  67.  Coupon  cases,  z,  268. 

anoe  in  tbe  interest  of,  ▼,  47.  Coolies,  exportation  of,  to  Cuba,  ▼,  Courbet,  Admiral,  obit.,  z,  659. 

Consolati,  County  oUt,  i,  681.  108 ;  to  Peru,  z,  688.  Courbet,  G.,  sketch,  iii,  280. 

Conspimoiea  in  India,  vi,  428.  Coombe,  N.,  obit,  iii,  686.  Courtenay's  fog-signal,  v,  449. 

Conatana,  J.  A.  £.,  v,  281.  Cooper  Institute,  i,  212.  Courts,  three  rival,  in  Spain,  i,  781. 

Conatantinople,   Russian   oooap»-  Cooper,  Peter,  nomination  of,  i,  Courts,     (J.   6.   and    State,    aee 

tion,  and  Britiah  fleet  sent  to,  781 ;  sketches,  i,  212 ;  viii,  256,  CriminalJurisdietion,  vii,  179 ; 

iii,  798 ;  riot  in,  iii,  795.  with  portrait  ofowded,  v,  649 ;  in  Co|[in.,  iii, 

Constitutions,  national,  proposed  Copenhagen,  proposed  foitifloation  215 ;  v,  196  ;  cost  in  N.  C,  v, 

revision  of  French,  viii,  258;  of,  viii,  275.  584;  billon  jurisdiotion  of  di^ 

new,  in  Guatemala,  iv,  464;  Copper,  method  for  welding,  1,528;  cuit,  and  to  regulate  removal 

proposed  change  in  Nether-  determination  of,  ii,  92;  flrom  of  causes,  v,  187-150. 

lands,    viii,    557 ;     proposed  pyntes,  ii,  500 ;  hardening,  ii.  Cow-boys,  the,  vi,  782. 

amendments  to  United  States,  500 ;  preparation,  vii,  582 ;  re-  Cowley,  Earl,  obit.,  iz,  615. 

i,  188, 188, 172,  180 ;  vii,  462 ;  moval  of  arsenic,  etc,  viii,  118 ;  Coz,  £.  T.,  discovery  of  minea  by, 

18th  and  14th,  viii,  180;  iz,  eztraction,  viii,  521.  v,  18. 

226.  Coptic  Churdli,  iz,  279.  Coz,  E.  W.,  obit,  iv,  698. 

Constitutiona,  State,  new^  in  Call-  Copyright,  commission  on,  iii,  228 ;  Coz,  S.  H.,  obit,  v,  591. 

fomia,  iv,  108 ;  effecta  of,  v,  lawa  of,  and  diacnssion  on,  iii,  Coz,  Hannah,  obit,  i,  614. 

77;  new,  in  Louisiana,  v,  478;  22^-227 ;   treaty,  France  and  Coz,  Hannah^  obit,  vi,  680. 

convention  to  Arame,  in  Dako-  Germany,  viii,  897.  Coze,  Sir  J.,  oMt,  iii,  652. 

ta,  viii,  266 ;  amended,  Arkan-  Corder,  H.,  observationa  by,  iii,  86 ;  Coneos,  W.  C,  obit,  i,  614. 

aaa,  iv,  25 ;  viii,  18 ;  Conneoti-  vu,  89.  Craig,  Sir  W.  G.,  obit,  iii,  658. 

out,  vi,  196;  iz,  282;  Dela-  Corea,  i,  425 ;  v,  418 ;  vii,  175 ;  viii.  Crane,  Bev.  J.,  obit,  ii,  577. 

ware,  viii,  272;   Georgia,  ii,  257;    insurrection,   vii,   176;  Cranbrook,  Yiaoount,  portrait,  z, 

888 ;  Indiana,  ii,  895 ;  iv,  496 ;  American  treaty,  ibid. ;  viii,  441. 

V,  898  ;vi,  425;  viU, 444;  Iowa,  259,   260,  455  ;    iz,  288  ;  z,  Cranston,  H.,  obit,  ii,  577. 

V,  896 ;  vi,  489 ;  vii,  428 ;  viU,  268.  Crape-stone,  iz,  285. 

445 ;  Kentucky,  vi,  468 ;  iz,  Corinth  canal,  viii,  808 ;  iz,  812.  Craven,  A.  W.,  obit,  iv,  692. 

428 ;   Maine,  iz,  468 ;  Massa-  Comh:g,  H.  K.,  oUt ,  iU,  685.  Crawford,  David,  obit,  i,  614. 

ohusetta,  vi,  685 ;  BGchigan,  ii,  Cornwall,  investigations,  v,  95.  Crawford,  Earl  of,  obit,  v,  599. 

514;  vi,  574;  vUi,  540;  Min-  Corona,  obeervationa  of  the,  iii,  84;  Creasy,  Sir  E.  S.,  obit,  iii,  652. 

nesota,  ii,  525 ;  vi,  595 ;  viii,  photographing,  z,  47.  Creedmoor,     international     rifle- 

542 ;  Missouri,  ii,  529 ;  viii.  Coroners,  office  abolished  in  Masa.,  match  at,  ii,  284. 

646;   Nevada,  viii,   557;  iz,  ii,  488.  Creeda.    See  Churches. 

568;    New   Hampshire,   viii,  Coronini,  Count,  sketch,  iv,  801.  Cremation,  i,  216;  iv,442. 

661 ;  New  Jersey,  iv,  668 ;  v,  Corporationa,  Halnlity,  iv,  21,  720.  Cremer,  Camille,  aketoh,  i,  218. 

662 ;  New  York,  ii,  568 ;  North  Corps  L4gishitif,  under  Lonia  N*-  Ciendeuz,  L  A.,  aketch,  v,  200. 

Carolina,  v,   586;   Ohio,    iv,  poleon,  vii,  208.  Crete,  insurrection  in,  iii,  411 ;  arti- 

708;  Oiegon,  v,  611;   South  Cort,  F.  de,  obit,  iii,  652.  de  on,  in  Berlin  Treaty,  iii, 

Carolina,  ii,  697 ;  Tezas,  vi,  Corundum,  production  of,  ii,  98.  S57 ;  union  with  Greece,  iii^ 

886 ;  West  Virginia,  iv,  846 ;  Corwm,  the  eniise  of,  v,  801 ;  vi,  798 ;  troubles  in,  iv,  884. 

Wisconsin,  vi,  876.  828,  824.  Cresson,  Dr.  J.  C,  obit,  i,  614. 

Conauls,  juiiidietion  of,  vi,  776.  Corwine,  A.  B.,  obit.,  v,  591.  Orevauz,  Dr.,  ezplorfttions  by,  ii, 

Contempt  of  legislative  authority,  Cosmic  Dust,  viii,  526.  880;  iii,  865. 

z,  261.  Costa,  Sir  M.,  obit,  iz,  615.  Crime,  pnniahment  of,  in  North 

Contracts,  damagea  for  prospective  Costa  Rica,  in  every  volume ;  map,  Carolina,  i,  611. 

proflta  on,  iv,  676.  ii,  228.  Criminal  Code  BOl,  British,  viii, 

ConvalUria  Maialia,  viu,  256.  Cottenot,  discovery  by,  iu,  86.  411. 

Convict-labor,  iv,  819;  v,  874;  hi  Cotterill,  discovery,  iii,  668.  CriminalJurisdietion  in  the  United 

Ala.,  V,  11 ;  vi,  7 ;  vii,  4;  in  Cottey  law,  the,  iv,  644.  States,  vii,  178;   of  consuls, 

Cal.,  V,  76 ;  in  Conn.,  v,  196 ;  Cotton,  i,  218 ;  u,  229 ;  iii,  229 ;  vi,  ease  of  O'Neill,  vii,  442. 

inFla.,v,272;inGa.,vi,884;  200;  vu,l78;  produetion  and  Crinoline,  iz,  888. 

vii,  840 ;  in  Ky.,  vi,  470 ;  in  value  of,  iv,  688 ;  aeed-ootton,  Crittenden,  G.  B.,  obit,  v,  591. 

Mass.,  V,  495;  in  N.  J.,  v,  iv,  638  ;  manufacture,  ii,  120;  Crivoada,  insurrection  in,  vii,  55; 

563;  vi,  636;  in  N.  T.,  vui,  iv,  148,820;  v,180;  vii,502;  viu,  548. 

566 ;  iz,  582 ;  in  N.  C,  v,  588 ;  oommeroe,  iv,  171 ;  weighing  Croatia,  dissatisfaction  in,  v,  870 ; 

in  S.  C,  vi,  818;  vii,  745;  in  by  siaing, ill, 229 ;  Atiantaez-  viU,48;  iz,70. 

Tezas,  v,  685 ;  in  W.  Va.,  iv,  position,  vi,  260 ;  statiatica,  vii,  Crocker,  W.  M.,  description  of  the 

845.  118 ;  factories  in  South  Caro-  Milanowa  by,  vi,  880. 

Conway,  Hugh.  See  Fargna,  F.  J.  Una,  viii,  785.  CroAen,  Scottish,  z,  527. 
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Groll,  Jas.,  on  nebulie,  iii,  88 ;  cal- 
culations by,  vi,  849. 

Cronin,  £.  A,  obit.,  iii,  685. 

Crookes,  obeervntions,  viii,  526. 

Crops,  vl,  861 ;  viii,  885;  ix,  827. 

Crosby,  Dr.  A  B.,  obit.,  ii,  577. 

Crosby,  J.  P.,  obit,  i,  614. 

Crosman,  G.  H.,  obit,  vii,  685. 

Cross,  Gen.  0.,  obit.,  i,  614. 

Cross,  Sir  Bichard  Asheton,  por- 
trait and  sketch,  z,  449. 

Croton  aqueduct,  ix,  814. 

Crow-Bar  Case,  the,  viii,  101. 

Cruikshank,  G.,  obit,  iii,  658. 

Cruls,  Dr.,  discovery  by,  vii,  87. 

Cruto,  electric  lamp  of,  viii,  808. 

Crystals,  quartz,  artificially  pro- 
duced, iv,  417. 

Cuba,  viii,  261 ;  demand  for  U.  8. 
products,  vi,  817 ;  war  in,  i, 
729,782;  ii^  700;  iii,  774;  iv, 
468,  822;  v,  672;  results  of, 
viii,  262;  ix,286;  x,  278. 

Cubango  river,  source  of,  iv,  405. 

Cuckoo  Clock,  z,  618. 

Cullen,  Cardinal,  sketch,  iii,  280. 

Cullom,  8.  M.,  sketch,  i,  895. 

Cummins,  G.  D.,  sketch,  1,  218. 

Cunningham,  H.,  obit,  iii,  685. 

Cura^oa.    See  West  Indies. 

Currency,  U.  8.,  ii,  285;  v,  646; 
vi,  127 ;  discussed  in  Congress, 
iii,  188,  175;  Inll  to  redeem 
fiuotional,  i,  203.  See  also  Fi- 
nances of  the  U.  8.  in  each  vol- 
ume, and  Indebtedness,  etc., 
vii,  892;  bimetallic,  x,  275. 

Currency,  paper  of  Turkey,  Iv,  882 ; 
law  in  Canada,  v,  211 ;  of  Aig. 
Bep.,  vi,  29 ;  of  Japan,  vi,  455. 

Curry,  G.  L.,  obit,  iii,  685. 

Curtains,  ix,  247. 

Curtis,  N.  M.,  indicted,  vii,  694. 

Curtis,  W.  E.,  sketch,  v,  201. 

Curtius,  G.,  obit,  x,  659. 

Cushing,  Caleb,  sketch,  iv,  808. 

Cushman,  Charlotte,  sketch,  i,  218. 

Cust,  Sir  £.,  obit,  iii,  658. 

Custer,  Gen.  G.  A,  sketch,  i,  S19 ; 
death  of,  i,  22,  48. 

Cuthbert,  J.  A.,  obit,  vi,  681. 

Cutting,  Jonas,  obit,  i,  615. 

Cuyler,  Theodore,  obit,  i,  615. 

Cyclone  in  India,  i,  405 ;  in  Minn., 
viii,  548. 

Cyprus,  iii,  281, 401 ;  vi,  202;  arti- 
cles on,  in  Berlin  Treaty,  iii, 
259;  finances,  v,  886;  Ces- 
nola^s  explorations,  i,  81. 

Cyril  II,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  1, 
878;  obit,  ii,  598. 

Czar,  the,  attempts  on  the  life  of, 
iv,  776,  778;  v,  662,  665.  See 
Alexander. 

Czechs,  the,  v,  44,  45 ;  vi,  49,  50 ; 
vui,  45. 


Czermak,  J.,  obit,  iii,  658. 

DaboU,  C.  L.,  fog-signal  of,  v,  447. 

Daft,  Olivia,  obit,  v,  692. 

Daggett,  0.  E.,  obit,  v,  592. 

Dahomey,  war  with,  1,  8. 

Dahlen,  Gen.  von,  vii,  68. 

Dakin,  T.  S.,  obit,  iii,  685. 

Dakota,  i,  219;  ii,  245;  vi,  202; 
viii,  265;  new  capital,  266; 
Constitution,  267 ;  ix,  240 ;  x, 
282. 

D'AlbertiB,  explorations  by,  iii, 
864;  iv,  898,408. 

Dall,  W.  H.,  exploration  by,  v, 
289 ;  vi,  825. 

Dalmatia,  i,  757. 

Damour,  experiments  by,  ii,  501. 

Dana,  B.  H.,  sketch,  vii,  182. 

Dana,  B.  H.,  sketch,  iv,  804. 

Danby,  A.  G.,  obit.,  i,  615. 

Dancing,  churches  on,  i,  668 ;  iv, 
784. 

Danenhower,  J.  W.,  portrait,  vii, 
888. 

Panforth,  Chasi,  obit,  i,  615. 

Daniel,  B.  T.,  obit,  ii,  578. 

Danube,  European  Commission  of 
the,  1,  758;  vii,  728;  viu,268; 
KUia  question,  vii,  729;  un- 
deiground  connection  wiUi  the 
Aaoh,  iii,  722 ;  the  Iron  Gate, 
viii,  809,  696 ;  ix,  702. 

Danvers  Hospital,  ii,  488. 

Darby,  John,  obit,  ii,  578. 

Dargan,  £.  8.,  sketch,  iv,  804. 

D*Arlingcourt,  invention,  vi,  256. 

Darwin,  Charles,  experiments  by, 
V,  106;  on  earth- wonns,  vi, 
224 ;  sketch  of,  vii,  188. 

Darwin,  Francis,  experiments  by, 
iii,  444;  iv,  86;  v,  106. 

Darwin,  G.  H.  and  H.,  observa- 
tions by,  vii,  288. 

Daubigny,  C.  F.,  obit,  iii,  658. 

Daubr6e,  experiments  by,  iv,  417. 

Daucher,  L.,  obit,  iii,  685. 

Davenport,  £.  L.,  sketch,  ii,  246: 

David,  F.  C,  sketch,  i,  220. 

Davidis,  Henrietta,  obit,  i,  781. 

Davidson,  G.  8.,  obit,  vi,  681. 

Davidson,  B.,  obit,  i,  615. 

Davidson,  T.  G.,  obit,  viii,  588. 

Davies,  Chas.,  sketch,  i,  220. 

Davies,  H.  £.,  sketch,  vi,  204. 

Davis,  Alex.  K.,  impeachment,  i, 
560. 

Davis,  C.  H.,  sketch,  ii,  246. 

Davis,  David,  sketch,  ii,  883. 

Davis,  G.  T.,  obit,  ii,  578. 

Davis,  Jefferson,  amnesty  to,  dis- 
cussed, i,  188-192 ;  Miss,  reso- 
lutions on  portrait  of,  v,  528 ; 
action  of  Congress,  x,  285. 

Davis,  Mrs.  P.  W.,  obit,  I,  615. 

Davitt,  Michael,  viii,  418. 


Davy,  C.  F.,  obit,  iii,  685. 
Davy,  E.  W.,  discovery  by,  iii,  92. 
Dawes,  H.  L.,  sketch,  vi,  586. 
Dawson,  Arctic  voyage,  viii,  8S8. 
Dawson,  H.,  obit,  iii,  65^ 
Day,  H.  H.,  obit,  iu,  685. 
Dayan,  Chas.,  obit,  ii,  578. 
Daza,  Clarion,  sketch,  iv,  905. 
Deaconesses,  v,  688 ;  viii,  4. 
Deak,  Francis,  sketch,  i,  221. 
Deas,  Sir  David,  obit,  i,  681. 
De  Bar,  Benedict  obit,  ii,  578. 
Debreul,  J.  P.,  obit,  iii,  68d. 
Debris  from  mines.    See  Mines. 
Debts,  of  U.  8.,  of  the  various 

States,  and  of  other  nations. 

See  Indebtedness  of  the  United 

States,  etc,  vii,  892,  with  maps 

and  diagrsms.    Bee  also  under 

titles  of  States  and  Countries ; 

of  Cities,  iv,  889. 
Deoaisne,  J.,  obit,  vii,  645. 
Decanter,  musical,  x,  609. 
Decatur,  Stephen,  sketch,  i,  222. 
Deoazes,  Duo  de,  ii,  890. 
Decipium,  vi,  98. 

Decorative  art  in  America,  ix,  242. 
Dederiok,  cotton-press,  vi,  865. 
Defenses,  system  of,  in  U.  6.,  iii, 

81 ;  v,  647 ;  of  Switzerland,  v, 

676 ;  vii,  774. 
Def^ees,  J.  D.,  obit,  vii,  €M. 
Degenfeld-Schonbuig,  Count  von, 

sketch,  i,  222. 
De  Eoven,  Jas.,  sketch,  iv,  805. 
Delafontaine,  M.,  discovery  by,  iii, 

86 ;  expeiimentB,  vi,  93. 
Ddafosse,  G.,  obit,  iii,  658. 
Delane,  J.  T.,  sketch,  iv,  805. 
De  la  Bive,  theory  of,  viii,  28. 
Delaware,  in  every  volnme. 
De  Lessepa,  v,  16. 
Deligeorgis,  obit,  iv,  69fi. 
Delitssch,  Johannes,  sketdi,  i,  225w 
De  Long,  C.  £.,  obit,  i,  615. 
De  Long,  G.  W.,  expedition  of,  v, 

288 ;  vi,  822;  vii,  881 ;  sketch, 

vii,  189 ;  portrait,  vii,  88L 
Deloid,  TaxUe,  oUt,  ti,  59a 
Delorme,  explorations  by,  vi,  829. 
De  Lunes,  C,  obit,  iii,  686. 
Dembowsky,  prize  to,  iii,  89. 
Denudoff,  Prince,  obit.,  x«  659. 
Denfert-Bocheieao,  oUt,  iii,  658. 
Denison,  A.  W.,  obit.,  ii,  578. 
Denison,  8.  D.,  obit,  v,  592. 
Denmark,  in  every  volume. 
Dennett,  observations  by,  iv,  5& 
Denning,  W.  F.,  observations  by, 

iU,  86 ;  vi,  89 ;  viii,  20,  28,  26. 
Denids,  J.  8.,  obit,  x,  659. 
Dennison,  W.,  oUt,  vii,  686. 
Denominations,    Bcligious,  mzm- 

ben  of,  viii,  129. 
De  NormanviUe,  W.,  invention  by, 

ii,489. 
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DensB,  F.  P.,  obBervations,  v,  86. 

Denzin,  E.  F.  von,  olnt.,  i,  681. 

Depaaw,  observationB  by,  viii,  486. 

Deposit  and  Trust  Companies,  z, 
298. 

De  Puy,  H.  W.,  obit,  I,  616. 

Derbj,  Mrs.  L.  F.,  obit.,  v,  592. 

De  Rossi,  observations  of,  vii,  223. 

Dervish  Pasha,  sketch,  ii^  2fiO. 

Deschamps,  Cardinal,  obit.,  viii, 
699. 

Desert,  Qreat  American,  vi,  208. 

Desgodin,  Abb^,  travels  of,  ii,  827. 

Despois,  £.  A.,  sketch,  i,  280. 

Detlef,  Karl.    See  Bauer,  i,  68. 

Deotsoh,  8.,  obit,  ii,  598. 

Devens,  Chas.,  sketch,  ii,  251. 

Deville,  £.  H.  8.  C,  sketch,  vi, 
212. 

Deville  and  Debray,  experiments 
by,  iii,  89. 

Devin,  T.  C,  obit,  iii,  686.' 

Devrient,  P.,  obit,  ii,  598. 

De  Witt,  R.  M.,  obit,  ii,  578. 

Deyrolle,  invention  by,  iii,  725. 

Diamonds  in  China,  iv,  148 ;  art!- 
floial,  V,  86 ;  thetrade,  viii,*277. 

Diaz,  Eugene,  i,  280. 

Diaz,  Porflrio,  sketch,  i,  547 ;  gov- 
ernment of,  established,  ii,  511; 
recognized  by  U.  S.,  iii,  12. 

Diaz  de  hi  Pena,  sketch,  i,  230. 

Dick,  A.,  experiments  by,  viii,  524. 

Dickson,  J.  B.,  obit,  i,  681. 

Dickson's  expedition,  iii,  854. 

Didot,  A.  F.,  sketch,  i,  280. 

Dieringer,  Rev.  F.  X.,  obit,  i,  681. 

Diestel,  L.  von,  obit.,  iv,  698. 

Dietl,  Jos.,  obit,  iii,  658. 

DieulafSut,  discovery  by,  iv,  419. 

Diez,  F.  C,  sketch,  i,  280. 

Digby,  E.  H.,  obit,  v,  599. 

Digestion,  new  agent  in,  vi,  96 ;  ex- 
periments, vi,  749;  vii,  94, 
690;  viii,  685. 

IMman,  J.  L.,  obit,  vi,  681. 

Dingelstedt,  F.  von,  obit,  vi,  692. 

Dindorf,  W.,  obit,  vul,  599. 

Dinsmore,  8.  P.,  obit,  vii,  686. 

Dion,  C,  obit,  Ui,  686. 

Diplomatic  Servioe  in  China,  iv, 
146. 

Diplomatic  Correspondence  and 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  U.  8., 
i,  281;  ii,  251;  iu,  242;  vi, 
212;  vii,  192;  viii,  278. 

Disasters,  x,  295. 

Disciples  of  Christ,  in  eveiy  vol- 
ume but  viii  and  ix. 

Disciplinary  Power  of  Legislative 
Assemblies,  vii,  194. 

Disease,  germ  theory  of,  see  Germ 
Theory ;  progress  in  study  of, 
vi,  552. 

Disestablishment,  viii,  9. 

Duinfeotant,  a  new,  i,  98. 


Diasodoecope,  TommasPs,  vii,  92. 

Disraeli,  Bezg.,  sketches,  ii,  251 ; 
vi,  218 ;  portrait,  ii,  854 ;  effect 
of  death  of,  vi,  859. 

Disston,  H.,  obit,  iii,  686. 

Distilling,  illicit,  v,  808. 

Distumell,  J.,  obit,  ii,  578. 

Dittmar's  assaying,  i,  524. 

Divers,  experiments  by,  viU,  1,11. 

Divorce,  in  Conn.,  iv,  801 ;  viii, 
254;  in  Del.,  iv,  806;  inVt, 
V,  708 ;  in  Mass.,  vi,  585 ;  viii, 
519;  in  Me.,  viU,  509;  in  N. 
a.,  viii,  662;  bill  on,  in 
France,  vi,  811 ;  in  Rhode  Isl- 
and, viii,  691. 

Dix,  John  A.,  sketch,  iv,  816. 

Dix,  J.  W.,  obit,  ii,  678. 

Dixon,  Archibald,  obit,  i,  615. 

Dixon,  N.  F.,  obit,  vi,  681. 

Dixon,  W.  H.,  sketch,  iv,  816. 

Doberok,  on  binary  stan,  iii,  87. 

Docks,  improvements  to,  ii,  279, 
280;  Thames,  in  London,  v, 
244;  in  8outh  Wales,  v,  245; 
at  Hartiepool,  v,  244. 

Dod^,  invention  by,  iv,  184. 

Dodge,  W.  E.,  sketch,  with  por- 
trait, viii,  282. 

Dodworth,  Thos.,  obit,  i,  615. 

Doelsoh  process,  viii,  522. 

Doggett,  D.  8.,  obit,  v,  592. 

Dogs,  decision  as  to  tax  on,  ii,  711 ; 
article  on  best  breeds,  ix,  254. 

Dolbear,  invention  by,  vi,  258. 

DoUo,  observations  l>y,  viii,  486. 

Dolphin,  esse  of  the,  x,  760. 

Dominion  of  Canada,  ia  eveiy  vol- 
ume; map  of  Western  Prov- 
inces, viii,  80;  rebellion  in 
Northwest  Territory,  x,  124. 

Donaldson,  H.  H.,  experiments,  vi, 
95;  viu,  682. 

Don  Carlos,  defeat  of,  i,  729. 

Donders,  experiments  by,  vi,  272. 

Donavan,  M.,  obit,  i,  681. 

Doomsday-Book,  The  New,  i,  865. 

Doran,  John,  obit.,  iii,  658. 

Dor^,  Gttstave,  sketch,  with  por- 
trait, viii,  288. 

DOring,  T.,  obit,  iii,  654. 

Dorsey,  J.  W.  See  Stsr- Route 
Trial,  vii,  758. 

Dorscy,  8arah  A.,  sketch,  iv,  828. 

Doeseh,  interdiction  of  the  cere- 
mony, vi,  289. 

Dost  Mohammed,  fiunily  of,  v,  8 ; 
relations  with  the  British,  v,  4. 

Dove,  H.  W.,  obit,  i,  698. 

Dove,  John,  obit,  i,  615. 

Dow,  Neal,  viii,  664. 

Dowell,  J.  R.,  obit,  i,  615. 

Dowing,  BeT^.,  obit,  i,  616. 

Dowling,  John,  obit,  iii,  686. 

Dowling,  Jos.,  obit.,  i,  616. 

Doyle,  Richard,  obit.,  viii,  599. 


Dngomiroff,  Gen.,  sketch,  ii,  269. 
Drainage,  works  for,  iii,  288. 
Drake,  F.,  obit,  vii,  645. 
Draper,  Henry,  experiments  by,  iv, 

180 ;  sketch,  vii,  218. 
Draper,  John  C,  obit,  x,  647. 
Draper,  J.  W.,  experiments  of,  iii, 

84;  viii,  878;  sketch,  vii,  219. 
Dreber,  A,  obit,  i,  681. 
Dresser,  Horace,  obit,  ii,  679. 
Dreuteln,  assassination  of,  iv,  688. 
Drew,  Mrs.  Daniel,  obit,  i,  616. 
Driggs,  J.  F.,  obit,  u,  679. 
Drouyn  de  L'Huys,  obit,  vi,  692. 
Droysen,  J.  0.,  obit,  ix,  616. 
DrugS)  New,  ix,  271 ;  x,  298. 
Drummond,  J.,  obit,  ii,  598. 
Dubs,  J.,  obit,  iv,  699. 
Dubuclet,  A.,  contested  election  of, 

i,498;  u,467. 
Dndero  ministry,  vii,  826. 
Ducrot,  A.  A.,  obit,  vii,  646. 
Dudevant,  Madame.    See  Sand. 
Dudley,  T.  U.,  obit,  i,  616. 
Dudley,  W.  L.,  discovery  by,  iv, 

187 ;  V,  94,  95. 
Duels,  challenges  to,  parliamentary 

discipline  for,  vii,  201. 
Dufaure,  Jules,  sketch,  ii,  820. 
Dufaure,  J.  A  8.  sketch,  vi,  222. 
Duff,  Alex.,  olnt,  iii,  654. 
Duftvene,  experiments  by,  vi,  750. 
Duganne,  A.  J.  H.,  obit,  Ix,  604. 
Dulcigno,  contest  for,  v,  548 ;  sur- 
render, and  sketch  of,  v,  645. 
Dullert,  W.  H.,  obit,  vi,  692. 
Dulong,  law  of  relativity,  vi,  41. 
Dumas,  experiments  by,  vi,  42. 
Dumss  and  Benoit,  invention  by, 

iU,279. 
Dumas,  J.  B.  A.,  oUt,  ix,  278. 
Dumbreck,  Sir  D.,  obit,  i,  681. 
Dumont,  L^n,  obit,  ii,  598. 
Du  Motay,  C.  T.,  sketch,  v,  222; 

inventions,  v,  88 ;  viii,  875. 
Dundas,  Sir  D.,  obit.,  ii,  598. 
Dunham,  Dr.  C,  obit,  ii,  679. 
Dunktods.    See  Baptists. 
Dunn,  John,  governor,  iv,  126. 
Dun  woody,  H.  C,  tables,  viii,  628. 
Dnpanloup,  sketch,  iii,  248. 
Dupin,  characteristics  of,  vii,  208. 
Duprat,  P.  P.,  obit,  x,  659. 
Dupr6,  G.,  obit,  vii,  646. 
Dupr^,  Admiral,  obit,  vi,  69SL 
Dupuis,  Sir  J.,  obit,  i,  681. 
Dupny,  Eliza,  obit,  ^,  681. 
Durbin,  J.  P.,  D.  D., sketch,  i,  287. 
Durgee,  G.,  invention  by,  vii,  580. 
Durham,  Jos.,  obit.,  ii,  598. 
DCkringsfeld,  Ida  von,  sketch,  i,  288. 
Dusch,  A.  von,  obit,  i,  631. 
Dussard,  Hippolyte,  sketch,  i,  238. 
DCiaseldorf,  exhibition  at,  v,  881. 
Duties,  demand  for,  in  Belgium,  v, 

65 ;  in  Colombia,  excessive,  v. 
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16 ;  reduction  of,  in  India,  vii, 

416 ;  evasions  of,  viii,  148. 
Duties,   United   States,  viii,  195, 

788;   articles  duty  free,  viii, 

207 ;    proposed    treaty    with 

Mexico,  vii,  546. 
Dutrieuz,  explorations,  iii,  861. 
Duvergior  de  Haunuine,  L.  P.  £., 

obit,  ii,  598. 
Buyckinck,  £.  A.,  sketofa,  ill,  249. 
Dwellings,  construction  o^  v,  S67 ; 

laborers',  vii,  220. 
Dyeing,   by  electricity,  vii,    90; 

dyes,  viU,  114;  fiistio,  141; 

improved,  v,  90. 
Dyer,  C.  V.,  obit.,  iii,  686. 
Dynamite,  manufacture,  vi,  228 ; 

plots,  viii,  415 ;  ix,  877 ;  gun, 

ix,  278 ;  in  London,  x,  284. 

Eadie,  J.,  obit,  1,  682. 

Earle,  W.,  obit,  x,  660. 

Earth,  the,  i,  238 ;  ii,  259 ;  ill,  249 ; 
V,  222 ;  vii,  221 ;  mass  of,  ii,  48 ; 
theory  of  solidity,  iv,  419 ;  den- 
nty  of,  vii,  85. 

Earthquakes,  in  Austria,  i,  59 ;  in 
Switzerland,  v,  677 ;  in  Ischia, 
vi,  451 ;  in  Ecuador,  viii,  288 ; 
in  Spain,  x,  741. 

Earthquakes  and  volcanic  disturb- 
ances in  1888,  viii,  284. 

Earth-tremors,  vii,  228. 

Earth-worms,  Darwin  on,  vi,  824. 

Easter  Island,  ix,  275. 

Eastern  Churches,  ix,  277. 

Eastern  question,  the,  ii,  261 ;  iii, 
252 ;  V,  224 ;  maps,  i,  751, 754 ; 
iii,  722,  789;  v,  225;  confer- 
ence on,  i,  771 ;  ii,  281,  728 ; 
Bussia's  declaration  of  war, 
ii,  282;  policy  of  France,  ii, 
807 ;  iii,  844 ;  contest  for  Dul- 
cigno,  V,  548 ;  new  phase,  vi, 
889;  Turkey  and  Germany, 
vii,  802;  discussed  in  Hun- 
gary, ii,  879 ;  in  Italy,  ii,  409 ; 
iii,  458 ;  iv,  526 ;  in  England, 
ii,  862,  867 ;  iii,  897 ;  v,  881, 
838,  835,  848 ;  enfordng  re- 
forms in  Asia  Minor,  iv,  888 ; 
Turco-Grecian  dispute,  v,  845 ; 
Montenegrin  frontier,  v,  542 ; 
in  Austria,  ii,  55 ;  iii,  48, 44 ; 
in  Germany,  iii,  878 ;  in  Greece, 
iii,  408;  relation  to  Bulgaria, 
iii,  67 ;  to  Persia,  iv,  724 ;  Ber- 
lin Congress,  iii,  255;  treaty  be- 
tween England  and  the  Portd, 
iii,  258 ;  Russia  held  by  th« 
European  League,  viii,  705. 

Eastern  Boumelia,  iv,  824 ;  Consti- 
tution of,  ▼,  227  ;  proposed 
union  witii  Bulgaria,  v,  67,  68, 
228;  insurrection  in,  v,  229; 
X,  714. 


Eastman,  H.  G.,  obit,  iii,  686. 

Eastman,  M.  E.,  obit,  ii,  579. 

East  Biver  Bridge,  viii,  811. 

Eaton,  A.  B.,  obit,  ii,  579. 

Eaton,  Margaret  L.,  sketch,  iv,  826. 

Eberhard,  Bt  Bev.  M.,  obit,  i,  682. 

Ecclesiastical  courts,  viii,  8. 

Ecclesiastical  fimds,  rights  over  the 
Bernard  affiair,  viii,  57. 

Eclipse  of  the  sun,  vii,  88 ;  viii,  20 ; 
x,49. 

Economical  Council,  created  in 
Prussia,  v,  640. 

Ecuador,  in  every  volume ;  map,  ii, 
267 ;  revolution  in,  viii,  287. 

Eddystone  lighthouse,undennined, 
ii,  276;  the  new,  iii,  286;  iv, 
848;  vii,  238. 

Edgell,  Admiral  H.  E.,  obit,  i,  68S. 

Edhem  Pasha,  sketch,  ii,  268. 

Edison,  T.  A.,  sketch,  iii,  261; 
analysis  of  his  genius  by  G.  B. 
Presoott,  iii,  262;  inventions 
by,  i,  518;  the  phonograph, 
ii,  638 ;  vi,  252,  256 ;  improve- 
ments by,  viii,  804;  electric 
railway,  viii,  677 ;  observations 
by,  iii,  84 ;  the  megaphone,  iii, 
637;  microtasimeter,  iii,  568; 
lamp,  iv,  885 ;  vii,  270,  276. 

Edmunds,  G.  F.,  sketch,  v,  281. 

Edoux,  M.  L.,  invention,  vi,  246. 

Edmunds  law,  ix,  791 ;  x,  764,  778. 

Education,  and  illiteracy  in  the 
United  States,  statistics,  etc, 
vii,  225 ;  technical,  in  Saxony, 
vi,  229;  technical,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, iii,  680 ;  iv,  719 ;  vi,  549 ; 
in  New  Jersey,  v,  564 ;  vi,  410 ; 
iv,  668 ;  reform  in  Bussia,  viii, 
708 ;  religious,  i,  67,  864,  588, 
704;  iii,  579;  iv,  77,  778,  825 ; 
V,  44,  54,  56 ;  vi,  58,  828 ;  vii, 
591,  775;  Old  Catholics  on, 
ii,  622;  Leo  XIIl  on,  vi,  792; 
Bible-reading  in  schools,  ii, 
182;  V,  880;  reactionary  law 
in  Austria,  viii,  47 ;  Ferry  bill 
in  France,  iv,  890 ;  v,  281 ;  de- 
.  nounoed,  iv,  894;  Episcopal, 
V,  688 ;  in  Ireland,  iii,  408 ;  iv, 
458;  new  law  in  Japan,  iv, 
529;  higher,  vi,  49;  vii,  81, 
889,  481,  608,  586,  796 ;  Mag>- 
yar  school,  v,  870 ;  Greek  and 
Bulgarian,  ii,  872;  India,  i, 
400)  Afghan,  iv,  7r  col<nied 
schools,  u,  697 ;  iv,  588,  668, 
688 ;  vi,  7, 727 ;  Boston  system, 
iv,  602 ;  New  York  system,  iv, 
677;  North  Carolina  bill,  iv, 
688;  qualifications  of  teachers, 
iv,  577 ;  v,  564 ;  vi,  574 ;  nor- 
mal schools,  iii,  621 ;  iv,  845 ; 
vi,  470 ;  reform  schools,  v,  667 ; 
vi,  468 ;  free  high-schools,  iii, 


611 ;  in  Canada,  vui,  639,  5^^, 
610 ;  changes  in  Great  Britain. 
vi,  878 ;  right  to  exclude  pupils, 
iii,  480 ;  case  in  PhiladeJpbiii, 
vi,  798. 

Edwaitls,  Henri  Miine-,  obit  and 
portrait,  x,  804. 

Edwards,  Sir  B.,  obit.,  1,  632. 

Edwards,  W.  W.,  obit,  i,  616. 

Egan,  W.  B.,  obit,  iii,  636. 

Egerton,  invention  by,  ii,  498. 

Eggert,  F.  X.,  sketch,  i,  242. 

Eggerts,  experiments  by,  vi,  97. 

^JfJP^i  ^  every  volume;  map'ss 
vii,  252 ;  vui,  291 ;  u,  287. 

Egyptian  Chronology,  vii,  255. 

Egyptian  exploration,  ix,  20. 

Egyptian  Finances,  i,  244 ;  ii,  2r,0 ; 
iii,  268;  iv,  829;  Khedive's 
decree,  iv,  881 ;  ▼,  283 ;  vi,  iZ'l ; 
French  and  English  interven- 
tion, vii,  286, 250 ;  new  schetne, 
vii,  868;  Italian  feelin;^  on, 
vii,  487 ;  viii,  292.  See  £g}  p- 
tian  War. 

Egyptian  Monuments,  vii,  258 ;  Ix, 
19. 

Egyptian  War,  tiie,  cauaes  Icadlnx 
to,  vii,  282;  intervention  of 
French  and  English,  286 ;  bom- 
bardment of  Alexandria,  244 ; 
conference  at  Constantinople, 
244, 248 ;  campaign,  251 ;  Etn  p- 
tiana  defeated,  264;  questions 
of  settiement,  viii,  289-21C  ; 
political  trials,  297 ;  amnei^ty, 
298 ;  ix,  292,  H  seg. 

Egyx»tological  and  Aasyriolo^ncal 
Besearoh,  vii,  256. 

Ehrbar,  F.,  invention  by,  i,  61 S. 

Ehrenberg,  C.  G.,  sketch,  i,  24S. 

Ehrenfeuchter,  obit,  iii,  664. 

Eichens,  F.  £.,  obit,  ii,  699. 

Eichwald,  K.  E.,  obit,  i,  632. 

Eira,  cruise  of,  vi,  825 ;  vii,  334. 

Ekmann,  G.,  obit,  i,  682. 

Ekmeen,  necropolis  of,  x,  88. 

Eldridge,  Dr.  E.,  obit,  i,  616. 

Election  laws,  x,  821. 

Election,  prendontial,  of  1876,  i, 
298, 779 ;  bill  on  counting  vote^, 
ii,  187;  President's  mesKice 
on,  ii,  168;  work  of  £l«ct«r.) 
Commission,  ii,  169 ;  repc>rv 
on  frauds,  iii,  712 ;  Tilden  oo, 
iii,  717,  802;  Anderson  UiaX, 
IU,494. 

Election,  proridontial,  of  18$0,  v, 
702. 

Election  riolB,  i,  71 ;  ▼,  22,  2iH. 
276. 

Elections,  oonteetad,  i,  297 ;  ii,  4.'^'^, 
694, 748 ;  iii,  884 ;  iv,  894,  r^i, 
682;  ▼,  486;  vii,  664;  Sut^ 
acts  to  prevent  fimuda  and  cor- 
ruption, ii,  616,  672,  74<^;  i^. 
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108, 497, 601 ;  v,  202, 418, 717 ; 
vi,  205,  586;  viii,  410,  567; 
power  of  Congnss  tonofaing, 
Till,  474 ;  Fedenl  interfezenoe, 
ii,  710 ;  iy,  561. 
Elections,  presidential,  proposed 
amendment  regarding,  i,  182, 
158;  Pres.  Grant  on,  i,  685; 
disqualiiicBtionB  of  candidates, 
L,  702 ;  bill  on  coonting  votes, 
ii,  187;  iU,  167;  iv,  207;  vi, 
176 ;  ix,  210 ;  debate  on  rigiits 
at,  iv,  194,  226 ;  on  manhals, 
v«  152 ;  electoral  vote,  x,  228. 
Elections,  primary,  N.  Y.,  bill,  vii, 
600. 

Elections,  senatorial,  N.  fl.,  iiiy 
606;  N.  T.,  vU,124. 

Electoral  System  of  Austria,  vil, 
46;  ofltalj,  vU,  488. 

Electrical  energy,  stonge,  vii,  264. 
Electrical  Exhibition,  ix,  804. 

Electricity,  i,  248;  dimensions  of 
iron  in  oorrent,  251;  applica- 
tions of,  i,  518,  519, 520, 740 ; 
ii,  497,  498 ;  eiSMt  on  plants, 
iii,  725 ;  exhibition  at  Paris,  vi, 
252;  recent  theories,  vi,  289; 
measurement,  vi,  259 ;  possible 
applications,  vi,  548. 

Electric  Light,  nitric  acid  fltmi,  iv, 
185 ;  vegetation  under,  v,  287. 

Electric  Lighting,  iii,  269;  v,  288; 
Edison's,  Iv,  885;  systems,  vi, 
252;  progress  of,  vii,  268;  act 
of  Parliament  on,  vii,  866; 
progress,  viii,  802 ;  use  in 
France,  i,  520. 

Electric  Motor,  an,  i,  251. 

Eloctrio  nilways,  viii,  675;  ix, 
810. 

Electroplating,  U,  498 ;  vii,  688. 

Elements,  new,  iii,  86;  iv,  187; 
natura  of,  iii,  91 ;  iv,  188 ;  vi, 
240;  table  of  atomic  weights, 
▼i,41;  fkmiUea,  vi,  42. 

Elephants,  Indian,  use  of^  in  Afri- 
can explorstion,  iii,  862i 

£1  Hadsh,  sketch,  i,  570. 

Elio,  Joaquin,  sketch,  i,  262. 

Eliot,  George,  sketch,  v,  241. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  bankrupt,  iv,  669. 

Elkin,  observations  by,  viii,  26. 

Ellet,  Mrs.  £.  L.  F.,  sketch,  ii,  272. 

Elliott,  J.,  observations,  iii,  87. 

EUiott,  J.  H.,  D.  D.,  obit.,  ii,  679. 

Elliott,  Judge,  murder  of,  iv,  641. 

£1  MahdL    See  Mahdi,  EL 

Elmoro,  H.  M.,  oUt.,  iv,  698. 

£1  Obeid^  taken  by  El  Mahdi,  viii, 
800. 

Elsbeiig,  Loids,  obit.,  x,  647. 

Elssler,  Fanny,  obit,  and  portrait, 
ix,  810. 

Klton,  Capt,  discovery,  iii,  868. 

Elwart,  A  A.  £.,  obit,  ii,  699. 


Ely,  J.  6.,  experiments  by,  vii, 
690;  viU,  685. 

Emanuel,  M.,  obit,  v,  692. 

Embeslemfint,  aot  on,  in  Conn., 
iU,  216. 

Embroidery,  ix,  248. 

Emerson,  B.  W.,  sketch,  vii,  277. 

Emigration,  German,  vii,  848;  to 
Palestine,  viii,  614;  state-aid- 
ed, from  Ireland,  viii,  418 ;  of 
coolies  from  India,  viii,  440; 
from  Italy,  viii,  449. 

Emma  Kaleleonalani,  obit,  por- 
trait, and  house,  x,  826. 

Emott,  J.,  obit,  ix,  604. 

Emperors,  meeting  of  three,  ix, 
856 ;  meeting  of  two,  x,  69. 

Employers'  liability,  ix,  879,  482. 

Endioott,  Wm.  C,  sketch,  x,  757; 
portrait,  769. 

Engelhard,  J.  A,  sketch,  iv,  889. 

Engineering,  in  every  volume. 

Engines,  solar,  vi,  251;  improve- 
ments in  steam,  ii,  484,  495 ; 
vi,546. 

English,  the,  in  Penia,  vi,  782. 

English  Channel  Tunnel  Panic, 
vii,  284. 

English,  J.  E.,  sketch,  i,  208. 

Ensilage.    See  Silos,  vi,  808. 

Eolian  Harp,  x,  607. 

Eosin,  1,102. 

Epidemic  Disesaes  in  1888,  viii, 
817 ;  Sanitaiy  Control  of,  vii, 
286;  maps  of  infected  dis- 
tricts, 291,  292. 

Eriohsen,  A  L.  von,  obit,  i,  682. 

Erk,  L.,  obit,  viii,  599. 

Ennan,  G.  A.,  obit,  ii,  599. 

Erysipelas,  viii,  758. 

Eunonde,  Sir  J.,  obit,  i,  682. 

Espartero,  Duke,  sketch,  iv,  848. 

Eapen,  T.  E.,  observationa  by,  vi, 
89;  vii,  40;  viii,  27. 

Esquiros,  H.  A.,  sketch,  i,  268. 

Esconrt,  Sir  T.  H.,  obit,  i,  682. 

Este,  D.  K.,  obit,  i,  616. 

Estee,  M.  M.,  sketch,  vii,  82. 

Estorge,  J.  L.,  obit,  v,  692. 

Etherization,  rectal,  ix,  747. 

Ettmaller,  £.  L.,  obit,  ii,  599. 

Etna,  eruption  of,  viii,  286. 

Eulenberg,  Count,  obit,  vi,  692. 

Europe,  in  every  volume  but  vi, 
viii,  ix,  and  x. 

EvangeUcal  Alliance,  the,  i,  261 ; 
ii,  282 ;  iv,  850 ;  on  intolerance 
in  Bohemia,  iv,  851 ;  ix,  816. 

Evangelical  Association,  in  every 
volume  but  ix. 

Evangelical  Union  of  Scotland,  iii, 
294. 

Evans,  Marian.  See  Eliot,  George, 
v,241. 

Evans,  Wm.,  obit,  iii,  654. 

Evarts,  Wm.,  obit,  iii,  686. 


Everts,  W.  M.,  sketch,  ii,  284 ;  por- 
trait, ii,  284;  speech  on  Sew- 
ard, i,  717. 

Eve,  Dr.  P.  F.,  obit,  U,  579. 

Events  of  1888,  viii,  821 ;  of  1884, 
ix,817;  ofl885,  x,884. 

Everett,  experiments,  ii,  500. 

Eveighules,  the,  vui,  842. 

Ewer,  F.  C,  obit,  viii,  688. 

Ewing,  Chas.,  obit,  viii,  688. 

Examinations  for  dvil  service.  See 
Beform  in  the  Civil  Service, 
viii,  684. 

Exerose,  physiology  of,  vii,  688; 
of  in&nts,  689. 

Exhibition,  Centennial,  i,  22,  262, 
685,  778;  appropriation  for, 
198-202. 

Exhibitions,  leather,  in  Berlm,  ii, 
852 ;  paper,  in  Berlin,  iii,  881 ; 
arts  in  Japan,  ii,  414 ;  Aostra- 
lian,ii,  52;  iv,  65:  v,  89,40; 
Paris,  iii,  294 ;  Egyptian  con- 
tribution to  Paris,  iii,  268 ;  ap- 
propriation of  Denmark,  ii, 
249 ;  of  electricity  at  Paris,  vi, 
252;  Atlanta  cotton,  vi,  260; 
Southern,  at  Louisville,  viii, 
464;  in  Santo  Domingo,  viii, 
718 ;  in  Calcutta,  ix,  407 ;  New 
Orleans,  ix,  578. 

Exner,  experiments  by,  vi,  748; 
vii,  688. 

Exodus  of  colored  peof^e,  iv,  854, 
587,684;  v,417;  vi,  812. 

Explorers,  see  under  Geognphi- 
cal  in  every  volume ;  murder 
of,  iv,  6. 

Explo^ns,  boiler,  causes  and  pre- 
vention of,  vi,  259;  experi- 
ments, vii,  296. 

Explosives,  ii,  626;  iii,  98;  iv, 
181 ;  German  law  on,  ix,  867 ; 
x,842. 

Exposition,  International  Cotton, 
at  Atlanta,  vi,  260. 

Exposition,  New  Orleans,  ix,  578. 

Exposition,  Paris,  iii,  294. 

Express  companies,  lialnlity  of,  ii, 
758 ;  V,  14. 

Extradition  treaties,  i,  282,  861, 
788 ;  diilonl^  with  Mexico,  ii, 
618,  712;  with  Spain,  u,  699; 
decisions  on,  iii,  478 ;  v,  585 ; 
case  of  Bandazzo,  vi,  451 ;  U.  8. 
and  Belgium,  vii,  67 ;  viii,  157. 
See  Winslow. 

Eye-sight,  its  defects  and  treat- 
'  ment,  vi,  271. 

Eytinge,  experiments  by,  vii,  88. 

Fabbrizzi,  N.,  obit,  x,  660. 
Faber,  P.  C.  F.,  obit,  ii,  599. 
Failures  in  business,  1888,  viii,  827. 
Faience,  viii,  641. 
Fairlie,  B.  F.,  obit,  x,  660. 
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Falk  laws,  the,  iii,  786;  iv,  778; 

vi,  792;  vii,  857,  868  (note); 

viii,  895. 
Ffllke,  J.  F.  G.,  obit.,  i,  682. 
Fftlkenhayn,  Count,  iv,  60. 
Falkland  islands,  vi,  274. 
Fallows,  Samuel,  sketch,  i,  698. 
Falls,  M.  N.,  obit.,  i,  616. 
False  Prophet,  the.  SeeMahdi^El. 
Famines,  in  China,  i,  110 ;  ii,  100 ; 

iU,  98 ;  in  India,  1, 404;  il,  42, 

892 ;  ill,  486 ;  iv,  494;  vi,  419; 

in  Brazil,  iii,  64 ;  in  Egypt,  iv, 

884. 
Famine,  In  Persia,  v,  628 ;  in  Tur- 
key, V,  690;  in  Iceland,  vii, 

191 ;  in  Highlands,  viii,  418. 
Fanfani,  P.,  obit.,  iv,  699. 
Fargo,  W.  C,  obit,  iii,  686. 
Fargo,  W.  G.,  obit,  vi,  682. 
Fai^cus,  F.  J.,  obit  and  portrait,  x, 

847. 
Farley,  J.  T.,  sketch,  ii,  285. 
Farmers,  Minn.,  Board  of  Trade, 

iv,  628;  Cal.,  oonventioii  of, 

vii,  82. 
Farms  and  live-stock  in  the  United 

States,  vii,  298. 
Faroe  Channel,  ridge  in,  vii,  881. 
Farr,  E.  W.,  obit,  v,  692. 
Farre,  Gen.,  sketch,  iv,  886. 
Farrell,  Thos.,  obit,  v,  692. 
Farrelly,  Philip,  obit,  ill,  686. 
Fat-cells,  vii,  689. 
Faucher,  J.,  obit,  iii,  664. 
Faulkner,  C.  J.,  obit,  ix,  606. 
Faure,  C.  A.,  inventions  by,  vi, 

254 :  vii,  265. 
Favre,  A.,  experiments  by,  iv,  879. 
Favre,  J.  C.  G.,  sketch,  v,  256. 
Favre,  L.,  work  on  the  St  Gothard 

Tunnel,  iii,  290. 
Fawcett,  Henry,  sketch  and  por- 

'     trait,  ix,  828. 
Fawkefi,  Capt  H.,  olnt.,  i,  688. 
Fawsitt,  Miss  Amy,  obit,  i,  616. 
Fay,  F.  B.,  obit,  i,  616. 
Fazy,  J.  J.,  sketch,  iii,  814. 
Fechter,  C.  A.,  sketch,  iv,  868. 
Federal  jurisdiction.    See  Law,  vi, 

477. 
Federation,  British  scheme  of,  ix, 

880. 
Feejee,  cannibalism  in,  i,  68. 
Fehling,  H.,  obit,  x,  660. 
Feild,  £.,  obit,  i,  688. 
Feizi  Pasha,  sketch,  ii,  286. 
Felkin,  Mr.,  on  technical  education 

in  Saxony,  vi,  229. 
Fenians,  supposed  conspiracy  of, 

vi,  870. 
Fenton,  B.  E.,  obit,  x,  848. 
Fenyes,  A.,  sketch,  i,  281. 
Ferdinand,  King,  obit,  x,  660. 
Ferenz,  Rev.  Jos.,  i,  778. 
Feighana.    See  Khokan,  1, 776. 


FergosBOD,  Sir  W.,  obit,  ii,  699. 

Ferments  in  fruits,  vii,  92. 

Femkom,  A.,  obit,  iii,  664. 

Ferranti's  invention,  vU,  269,  270. 

Ferrari,  Giuseppe,  sketch,  i,  282. 

Ferric,  Wm.,  method  for  obtaining 
ammonia,  viii,  114. 

Ferrier,  Capt  J.  M.,  obit,  i,  616. 

Ferrier,  L  P.,  experiments  by,  vi, 
748 ;  discovery,  vii,  87. 

Ferry,  right  of  D.  S.  to  acquire  a, 
iv,  847. 

Feny,  J.  F.  C,  sketch,  iv,  887 ; 
fall  of  ministry  of,  vii,  824; 
Cabinet,  viii,  867. 

FertOixer,  vi,  276;  of  S.  C,  vi, 
814  *  phosphorite,  viii,  701. 

Fenchtwanger,  experiments  by, 
Tiii,622. 

Feuerstaok,  experiments,  viii,  688. 

Feutsch,  E.,  obit,  ii,  699. 

Fever,  action  of  remedies,  vii,  690. 

Fever,  yellow,  iii,  816 ;  iv,  869 ;  vii, 
298 ;  map  of  infected  district, 
vii,  292.  See  also  Health,  iv, 
466;  Epidemic  Diseases,  viii, 
819 ;  and  Germ  Theory. 

Fiohte,  L  H.,  obit,  iv,  699. 

Field,  hLn.  D.  D.,  obit,  i,  616. 

Field,  G.  B.,  obit,  iU,  687. 

Field,  S.  D.,  inventions,  viii,  677. 

fields,  J.  T.,  sketch,  vi,  288. 

Fillmore,  Caroline,  obit,  vi,  682. 

Finances  of  Egypt  See  Egyptian 
Finances. 

Finances  of  India,  censure  of  man- 
agement of,  iv,  492,  494. 

Finances  of  the  U.  8.,  in  eveiy  vol- 
ume. See  also  Commeroe, 
etc,  vi,  120;  vii,  110. 

Financial  crisis  over  the  worid,  11, 
109. 

Finandal  review  of  1888,  viii,  882; 
of  1884,  ix,  828;  of  1886,  x, 
848. 

Financial  depression,  in  Peru,  i, 
666;  in  ChUi,  iii,  12 ;  in  £ng- 
knd,  iv,  176 ;  in  Germany,  iv, 
180;  cause  of,  iv,  168. 

Fine  Arts  in  1884^*85,  x,  868. 

Finland,  ix,  706. 

Finlay,  Mr.,  discovery  by,  vii,  87. 

Finotti,  J.  M.,  sketch,  iv,  870. 

Fire-arms,  etc,  Ala.  law  against 
carrying,  vi,  6. 

Firemen,  Inventtons  for,  i,  618. 

Fixes,  Brooklyn  Theatre,  i,  606 ; 
Czech  Theatre,  vi,  60:  Vienna 
Theatre,  vi,  61 ;  in  Quebec,  vi, 
221;  in  Michigan,  vi,  686;  in 
HaverhiU,  vii,  520. 

Fish,  culture  and  xnreservation  of, 
iv,  668;  as  a  food,  viii,  848. 

Fish,  A  L,  sketch,  iv,  870. 

Fish,  Beiq.,  obit,  v,  692. 

Fish,  Bev.  H.  C,  obit,  ii,  679. 


Flah  Commission,  U.  8.,  viii,  791. 

lish-oultnre,  viii,  791. 

Fisher,  Sir  J.  W.,  obit,  i,  688. 

Fisheries,  Chinese  in  CaL,  iii,  71 ; 
protection  in  Cal.,  v,  75 ;  s&l- 
moo,  in  Oregon,  Iii,  671 ;  vii^ 
670;  viu,  612;  shad,  in  Md., 
iv,  691;  on  the  Conn,  river, 
vi,689;  K.  J.,  vii,  698. 

fisheries  of  U.  8.  in  1880,  vii,  SO?. 

Fisheries,  U.  6.,  statisties,  viii,  7i>5. 

Fiahery  Convention,  InteraatioDal, 
vii,  690. 

Fishery  Exhibition  at  Berlin,  v, 
881 ;  representation  of  U.  S.  at, 
v,  160. 

flsheiy  questions,  between  U.  6. 
and  Canada,  ii,  15,  258;  iii, 
847;  v,218;  vi,  776 ;  payment 
and  proteat,  iii,  842;  Pro^. 
Hayea  on,  v,  648;  Fortune 
Bay  outrage,  v,  218 ;  x,  182. 

fltton,  Jaa.,  obit,  vi,  688. 

fitMan,  expeiimenti  by,  ^  41. 

Fita^ersld,  Sir  J.  F.,  olnt,  ii,  5<>9. 

Flagg,  W.  C,  obit,  iii,  687. 

Flageolet-player,  x,  618. 

flame,  luminosity  ofj  iii,  85 ;  tem- 
perature, 98. 

Flatters,  G.,  explorations,  v,  29S. 

flaubert,  G.,  obit,  v,  599. 

Flegel,  observations,  ▼,  290. 

Fleischer,  K.  M.,  obit,  i,  €88. 

fleitman,  Dr.,  diaooveriea  by,  ri, 
648 ;  viii,  628. 

Fleury,  £.  F.,  obit,  ix,  618. 

Flood  Bock,  X,  478. 

Flooda,  in  China,  i,  110;  viii,  12^ ; 
in  8.  America,  i,  888 ;  in  Ger- 
many, i,  848;  viii,  397:  in 
Hungary,  i,  888 ;  iv,  477 ;  in 
Nov.,  iii,  601 ;  in  IlL,  v,  &y ; 
protection  against,  in  Mias.,  iv, 
686 ;  in  Ark.,  vii,  81 ;  in  Ty- 
rol, vii,  69 ;  in  Italy,  vii,  4^-^ : 
in  La.,  vii,  480;  in  the  Ohio 
valley,  viii,  889. 

Florida,  in  every  volume;  reclama- 
tion of  lands  fcn,  ix,  882. 

Flotow,  F.  von,  obit,  viii,  599. 

Flonrens,  theory  of,  viii,  684. 

floyd,  Sally  B.,  sketch,  iv,  878. 

Fludyer,  Sir  8.,  obit,  i,  683. 

Fluorine,  free,  vi,  99. 

Flute,  mechanical,  x,  618. 

Fly  river,  esqplored,  iv,  409. 

Fogg,  G.  G.,  sketch,  vi,  801. 

Fogs  and  Clouds,  Gkneus  of,  r, 
876;  fbg^signals,  v,  447;  viu, 
719. 

Foley,  Thos.,  sketch,  iv,  879. 

Folger,  0.  J.,  sketch,  v,  576,  and 
ix,  884;  portrait,  vii,  807. 

Folti,  P.  von,  obit,  ii,  600. 

Font^ne,  locomotive  of,  vi,  511. 

Food-Preservation,  vii,  815. 
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Foods,  notritive  valueB  of,  tI,  A70 ; 
Tiii,  842 ;  adulteration  of,  see 
AdalteratioQ. 

foot,  S.  A.,  obit.,  iii,  687. 

Foot-and-Month  Disease,  viii,  848. 

Foote,  H.  S.,  sketoh,  ▼,  276. 

Foote,  H.  £.,  obit,  iv,  698. 

Forbes,  DaTid,  obit,  i,  688. 

Forbes,  Qeo.,  on  planets,  v,  84. 

Ford,  B.  G.,  obit,  iv,  698. 

Ford,  E.  L.,  obit,  ▼,  69S. 

Ford,  Rot.  J.,  obit,  ii,  600. 

Ford,  ICaizy  A.,  obit,  i,  616. 

Fordyoe,  Sir  J.,  obit,  ii,  600. 

Foreign  Exchange,  1888,  viii,  888. 

Foreign  Contract  Labor,  z,  281. 

Foiel,  observationa  by,  Tiii,  526. 

Forestiy,  viii,  849 ;  ix,  796. 

Forests,  area  of,  in  Europe,  vii, 
817;  destmotion  of,  v,  650* 
viii,  164;  cedar  and  pine  in 
Mesco,  viii,  588 ;  Adirondack, 
viii,  676. 

Forasta  of  United  States,  vii,  816. 

Formation  ot  Mountains,  iv,  879. 

Formosa.  'See  China,  x,  171-172. 

Forney,  J.  W.,  sketch,  vi,  802. 

Forrest,  N.  B.,  sketch,  ii,  299. 

Forster,  Sir  O.,  obit.,  i,  688. 

Fdrster,  H.,  obit,  vi,  698. 

Forster,  Jolm,  sketch,  i,  806. 

Fonter,  W.  E.,  sketch,  v,  276. 

Forayth,  Col.  J.,  obit,  ii,  579. 

Forth  Bridge,  viu,  815 ;  ix,  812. 

Fortune,  B.,  obit,  v,  599, 

Fortune  Bay  outrage,  v,  218. 

FosaU  Birds,  vi,  808. 

Foeter,  C.  J.,  obit,  viii,  589. 

Foster,  J.,  obit,  ix,  605. 

Foster,  L.  8.,  sketch,  v,  277. 

Foucault,  invention  by,  iii,  270. 

Fouils,  Sir  H.,  obit,  i,  688. 

Foamier,  E.,  obit,  v,  699. 

Foumier,  F.,  obit,  ii,  600. 

Foumier,  G.,  invention  by,  v,  98. 

Fourtoo,  Barry  de,  sketch,  ii,  819. 

Fox,  Edward,  obit,  vi,  688. 

Fox,  G.  L.,  obit,  ii,  579. 

France,  in  every  volume. 

Franchi,  A,  obit,  iii,  654. 

Franchise  in  Great  Britain,  ix,  874. 

Francis,  Charles  Joseph,  of  Aus- 
tria, obit,  Ui,  654. 

Francis,  Lewis,  obit,  ii,  580. 

Frauds,  Sir  P.,  obit,  i,  638. 

Frandieu,  ICaiquis  de,  obit.,  ii,  600. 

Franco-German  War.  SeeChanzy, 
vlii,107. 

Franking  privilege,  vi,  188. 

Franklin,  J.  B.,  obit.,  ui,  687. 

Franklin,  Sir  John,  search  for,  ii, 
824 ;  V,  298. 

Fraser,  J.,  obit,  x,  660. 

Fraternity  of  Jesus,  the,  ii,  22. 

Frauds,  alleged,  of  offloiala  in 
Geoigii^  iv,  421. 
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Fiederick  William,  Prince  of  Hes- 
se, obit.,  i,  688. 

Fredro,  Count,  obit,  i,  688. 

Free  Church  of  England,  i,  819 ; 
ii,  821. 

Freeman,  Mrs.  £.,  obit,  i,  616. 

Free  Helicons  Assodation,vii,  826. 

Freethinkers,  Congress  of,  v,  55. 

Freiligrath,  F.,  sketch,  i,  819. 

Frelinghuysen,  F.  T.,  portrait,  vii, 
806 ;  obit,  x,  648. 

Fremcntin,  E.,  obit,  i,  688. 

French  advances  in  Central  Africa, 
V,  280;  vu,  885,  886;  in  Afri- 
ca, ix,  889. 

French,  Bev.  M.,  obit,  i,  616. 

French,  Virginia  L.,  obit,  vi,  688. 

French  Spoliation  Claims,  x,  242. 

Frere,  Sir  Bartle,  ii,  85,  86;  iv, 
121, 125 ;  sketch  and  portrait, 
ix,  846. 

Freydnet,  ii,  820 ;  sketch,  iv,  894; 
ministry,  vii,  825. 

Freytag,  theory  of,  vii,  98. 

Frias,  F.,  obit,  vi,  698. 

Friedbeig,  H.,  sketch,  iv,  740. 

Friedlander,  L,  obit,  iii,  637. 

Friedrich,  Carl,  obit.,  x,  882. 

Friendly,  or  Tonga,  islands,  treaty 
with  Germany,  ii,  58^;  annexa- 
tion, viii,  81. 

Friends,  in  evei^  volume  but  v  and 
ix. 

Fries,  Eliss  M.,  sketch,  iii,  850. 

Fiisby,  E.,  observationa  by,  viii, 
20,26. 

Frost,  W.  B.,  obit,  ix,  600. 

Frotsoher,  K.  U.,  obit,  i,  688. 

Fruit-Growers,  Convention  of,  iK, 
578. 

Fruits,  George,  obit,  i,  617. 

Fuel,  heat-value  of,  iii,  92 ;  gase- 
ous, X,  888. 

Ffihridi,  Joseph  von,  sketch,  i,  821. 

FuUhs,  tribe  of  the,  v,  291. 

Fuller,  G.,  obit,  ix,  605. 

Fuller,  Jerome,  obit,  v,  598. 

Fuller,  J.  B.,  experiments  by,  viii, 
805. 

Fuller,  Bev.  Bidisrd,  sketch,  i,  821. 

Fuller,  W.  H.,  obit,  iii,  687. 

Fulton,  E.,  obit,  iii,  687. 

Funk,  H.,  obit,  ii,  60». 

Furnaces,  gas,  viii,  872. 

FuTHMsls.    See  Alaska,  vii,  7. 

Fusion-disk,  vi,  818. 

Gaboon,  the,  ii,  7 ;  vi,  828,  829. 
Gage,  S.  F.,  investigations  by,  vii, 

689. 
Galimart,  N.  A.,  obit,  v,  599. 
Gallaher,  J.  S.,  obit,  ii,  580. 
Gallatin,  James,  obit.,  i,  617. 
Gallaudet,  Mrs.  8.  F.,  obit,  ii,  58^. 
Gall-bladder,  extirpation  of,  ^nii, 

752. 


Galle,  Dr.,  experiments  by,  vii,  86. 

Galliard,  £.  S.,  obit,  x,  648. 

Gallic  acid,  test  for,  v,  95. 

Galliera,  Duko  of,  obit,  i,  688. 

Galliiim,  equivalent  of,  iii,  89 ;  in 
American  blendes,  v,  95. 

Galton,  F.,  invention  by,  iii,  726. 

Galway,  Viscoont,  obit,  i,  688. 

Gama,  Vasoo  da,  tercentenary  of, 
V,  628. 

Gambetta,  sketch  and  portrait,  vi, 
818 ;  speech  of,  ii,  812 ;  mani- 
festo and  prosecution,  ii,  816 ; 
inaugaral,  vi,  810;  defeat  of 
§enain  de  luU  bill,  vi,  811,807; 
course  and  death  of,  vii,  826 ; 
influence  of,  viii,  865. 

Game-laws,  in  Parliament,  v,  841. 

Game  of  the  United  States,  x,  866. 

Gamgee,  Mr.,  invention  by,  i,  517. 

Gamond,  Thom^  de,  obit,  i,  688. 

Gansevoort,  Judge  P.,  obit,  i,  617. 

Gape,  Adminl  J.,  obit,  i,  684. 

Garabit  viaduct,  viii,  816. 

Garbage,  burning,  vi,  249. 

Garbard,  J.  H.,  obit,  i,  617. 

Garbett,  J.,  obit,  iv,  699. 

Gardiner,  Addison,  obit,  viii,  589. 

Gardiner,  S.  B.,  obit,  vii,  686. 

Gardner,  A.  K.,  i,  617. 

Garfield,  J.  A.,  sketches,  v,  286; 
vi,  817 ;  portrait,  v,  15;  letter 
of  acoeptance,  v,  700 ;  inaugu- 
ral, vi,  848 ;  Blaine  on  policy 
of,  vi,  845 ;  vii,  192 ;  memorial, 
the,  vii,  121 ;  Blaine*  a  oration, 
vii,  127 ;  compensation  to  phy- 
sidsns  of,  vii,  809. 

Garibaldi,  sketch  and  portndt,  vii, 
828;  gift  to,  i,  421 ;  resignsp- 
tion  of,  v,  410 ;  death,  vii, 
488. 

Garland,  A.  H.,  sketdi,  z,  757; 
portrait,  761. 

Gkfflington,  £.  A.,  relief  expedi- 
tion under,  viii,  420 ;  court  of 
inquiry  on,  424. 

Gamer,  W.  T.,  obit,  i,  617. 

Gamier,  J.,  obit,  vi,  698. 

Gamier,  M.  J.,  experiments  by, 
viii,  118,  528. 

Gamier^Pagds,  sketch,  iii,  860. 

Garrard,  K.,  obit,  iv,  698. 

Garrett,  J.  W.,  obit,  ix,  605. 

Garrettson,  Ma^  B.,  obit,  iv,  698. 

Garrison,  A.  F.,  obit,  U,  580. 

Garrison,  C.  K.,  obit,  x,  648. 

Garrison,  S.,  obit,  iii,  687. 

Garrison,  W.  L.,  sketch,  iv,  896. 

Garthwalte,  J.  C,  obit,  viii,  589. 

Garvim,  8.  B,^  obit,  iii,  687. 

Gas,  viii,  872;  a  heatinir,  iii^  88; 
Lowe's  process,  i,  517 ;  other 
water  processes,  viii,  874 ;  nat- 
ural, 877  ;  burner,  1,  91* 

Gas-«ngines,  viii,  877. 
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Gaskell,  W.  H.,  ezperimenta  by, 
viii,  861. 

Gas-lighting,  regenerative  Bystem 
of,  viii,  877. 

Gas-lime,  regeneration  of,  iii,  89. 

Gas-stoves,  viii,  876. 

Gases,  liquefaction  of,  ii,  87. 

Gates,  £.,  indictment  of,  iii,  675. 

Gaudoin,  M.,  invention  by,  iii, 
270. 

Gaole,  experiments  by,  viii,  682. 

Gaume,  Mgr.,  obit.,  iv,  774. 

Gamitlett,  H.  J.,  sketch,  i,  822. 

Gaorisaukar,  Mount,  highest  in  the 
world,  vi,  882. 

Gauss,  statue  of,  ii,  853. 

Gayior,  G.  B.,  obit,  i,  617. 

Geddes,  experiments  by,  iv,  87. 

Gegenbaur,  J.  A.,  sketch,  i,  822. 

Geissler  tubes,  iii,  279. 

Gelatine,  blasting,  iv,  181. 

Geldart,  Bev.  J.  W.,  obit.,  1,  684. 

Gemmill,  W.  D.,  obit.,  vii,  687. 

Genin,  S.  N.,  obit.,  iii,  687. 

Geodetic  conference,  viii,  454. 

Geographical  Progress  and  Discov- 
ery, in  every  volume;  Con- 
gress, i,  78. 

Geological  Surveys,  State,  N.  H., 
ii,  548,  557 ;  Ga.,  iii,  866 ;  Ind., 
iv,  501;  N.  J.,  iv,  670;  of 
U.  S.,  X,  401. 

Geology,  fossils  in  Oregon,  ii,  628 ; 
gladal  period,  vi,  849 ;  explo- 
rations in  Asia,  iii,  859 ;  for- 
mation of  mountains,  iv,  879 ; 
Favre's  experiments,  iv,  879 ; 
fossil  birds,  vi,  808  ;  the  igua- 
nodon,  viii,  486.  ' 

Geology,  Experimental,  iv,  417. 

George  V,  ex- King  of  Hanover, 
death,  iii,  884 ;  obit,  iii,  654. 

Geoige,  Duke  of  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz,  obit.,  i,  684. 

Georgia,  in  every  volume. 

Gerber,  experiments  by,  vi,  42. 

Gerken,  John,  obit,  i,  617. 

Gerlach,  £.  L.  von,  obit,  ii,  600. 

Gerlach,  Franz,  sketch,  i,  838. 

Gennan  Centralism  in  Austria,  vii, 
48. 

German  emigration,  vii,  848. 

German  Government,  in  Polynesia, 
ii,  58. 

German  National  Monument,  viii, 
899. 

German  Parliament,  vi,  837. 

German  Provinces,  Buasification 
of,  viii,  708. 

German  Bailroads,  vii,  849. 

Germany,  in  every  volume. 

Genu  Theory  and  Spontaneous 
Generation,  iii,  887. 

Germ  Theory  of  Disease,  iv,  442 ; 
vi,  847,  551 ;  vU,  286 ;  in  tu- 
berouloeis,  vii,  798;  vaccina- 


tion, vi,  847.  See  Fpdemic 
Diseases,  viii,  820. 

Germs,  Vacdnation  with  Disease, 
vi,847. 

Gescheidt,  Dr.  L.  M.,  obit.,  1,  617. 

Geselschap,  £.,  obit,  iii,  654. 

Gessi,  Signer,  explorations  of,  i, 
830,  831. 

Ghillany,  F.,  obit,  i,  634. 

Gholain  Hussein  Khan,  obit,  vi, 
693. 

Gibbons,  Sir  S.,  obit,  i,  634. 

Gifibrd,  Sir  Hardinge,  portrait,  x, 
438 ;  sketch,  449. 

Giegler  Pasha,  viii,  299. 

Giers,  N.  C,  sketch,  vii,  734. 

Gifibrd,  C.  L.  C,  obit,  ii,  580. 

Gifford,  S.  B.,  sketch,  v,  322. 

GUbeit,  G.  A,  obit,  ii,  580. 

Gilbert,  B.  H.,  obit,  x,  649. 

Gilchrist,  S.,  invention  by,  v,  208. 

Giles,  Ernest,  in  Australia,  i,  830. 

Gill,  Capt,  iii,  8M. 

Gill,  David,  observations  by,  vii, 
36,  37 ;  viii,  26;  prize,  vii,  41. 

Gillette,  A.  D.,  obit,  vii,  637. 

GUpin,  E.  W.,  i,  225;  obit,  i,  617. 

Gizizel,  J.  A.,  obit,  i,  634. 

Girardin,  £.  de,  sketch,  vi,  348. 

Giseke,  B.  L.,  obit,  i,  634. 

Giskra,  K.,  obit,  iv,  699. 

Gittings,  £.,  obit,  v,  598. 

Gjees,  G.,  invention  by,  vii,  530. 

Glacial  Period,  vi,  349 ;  x,  406. 

Gladstone,  W.  £.,  sketch,  v,  322. 

Glais-Bizoin,  A.,  obit,  ii,  600. 

Glass,  process  for  toughening,  i, 
517 ;  improvements  in,  v,  91. 

Glassbrenner,  A.,  sketch,  1,  848. 

Glenn,  W.  W.,  obit,  i,  617. 

Glick,  G.  W.,  sketch,  vii,  447. 

Glucose,  vi,  850. 

Gobright,  L.  A.,  obit,  vi,  688. 

Goddard,  D.  A.,  obit,  vii,  637. 

Godey,  L.  A.,  obit,  iU,  637. 

Godon,  S.  W.,  sketch,  iv,  444^ 

Godwin,  Col.,  explorations,  ii,  328 

Goessmann,  experiments,  iii,  87. 

Goff,  G.  W.,  obit,  i,  617. 

Gofhrt,  A.,  experiments,  vi,  609. 

Gold,  allotropic,  ii,  499;  produo- 
tion  of,  ii,  240,  242;  in  Ala., 
iii,  8;  in  Dakota,  ii,  245 ;  dBst 
from  Colombia,  viii,  141;  ex- 
periments with,  viii,  524 ;  Ven- 
ezuela mines,  viii,  814.  See 
Mines. 

Gold  as  the  only  standard,  see 
Currency,  U,  235,  and  Bimet- 
allism ;  and  silver,  relative 
values  of,  i,  290 ;  coxiference  to 
fix,  iii,  326 ;  issue  of  certifi- 
cates, vii,  117.  See  Cuxnn<7, 
Bimetallic,  x,  275. 

Golds  borough,  L.  M.,  sketch,  ii, 
853. 


Goldsborough,  W.  T.,  obit.,  i,  617. 

Goldsohmid,  invention  by,  iii,  545. 

Goldsohmidt,  disooveries  by,  ii,  44. 

Goldschmidt,  P.,  obit,  u,  600. 

Goldsmid,  Sir  F.  H.,  obit,  ill,  654. 

Goldsmith,  W.  L,,  impeaehmeDt 
of,  iv,  421. 

Goldthwaite,  G.,  sketch,  iv,  444. 

Golther,  L.  von,  sketch,  i,  848. 

Goodwin,  W.  H.,  obit,  i,  617. 

Goodwin,  J.,  obit,  iii,  627. 

Goppelaroeder,  invention  by,  vii, 
90 ;  experiments,  viii,  115. 

Gordon,  Sir  A.,  defeat  of  cannibals 
by,  i,  53 ;  Governor  of  Fe^ee, 
ii,52. 

Gordon,  0.  G.,  sketch,  with  por- 
trait, viii,  899;  portrait  on 
steel,  ix,  300;  in  Abyseinia, 
ii,  2 ;  iv,  2,  338 ;  operations  in 
Egypt,  i,  246;  excanums  on 
the  Nile,  ii,  330;  in  the  Sou- 
dan, ii,  269;  v,  285;  viii,  29C'; 
proposed  to  fiood  the  JordAn 
valley,  viii,  807;  mission  to 
the  Soudan,  ix,  299;  x,  230; 
death,  x,  661. 

Gordon,  Sir  H.  P.,  obit,  i,  684. 

Gordon,  J.  K  H«,  invention  by,  vii, 
269,  870. 

Gordon,  L.  D.  B.,  obit,  i,  684. 

Gordon,  Sir  W.  H.,  obit,  i,  634. 

Gorgas,  J.,  oUt.,  viii,  (89. 

Gorman,  Gen.  W.  A.,  obit,  i,  617. 

Gonnanston,  Viscount,  obtt,i,  63i. 

Gorringe,  H.  H.,  obit,  z,  649. 

Gortchakoff,  Prince,  sketch,  ii,  355 ; 
viii,  400 ;  retirement,  vii,  734. 

€k>rtyna,  inscription  at,  x,  87. 

Goshen,  search  for,  x,  86. 

GoshenUmd,  ix,  118. 

Goes,  Wm.,  obit,  i,  618. 

Goszciynslds,  K,  sketch,  i,  848w 

Goulard  and  Gibbs,  indtictioii-coils 
used  by,  viii,  805. 

Gould,  B.  A.,  disooveries  and  ob- 
servations, iii,  85 ;  vi,  88 ;  vii, 
87 ;  prize  to,  viii,  2T. 

Gonld,  J.,  obit,  vi,  698^ 

Gould,  T.  B.,  sketch,  vi^  858. 

Qourko,  Gen.  J.  V .,  sketch,  ii,  85S. 

Gove,  W.  H.,  oUt,  i,  «1& 

Grace,  F.  J.,  obit,  ii,  680. 

GiBoe-Calvert,  experiments^  vi,  99. 

Grafton,  £.  C,  obit.,  i,  618. 

Graham,  Gen.  G.,  in  Egypt,  with 
por^t,  vH,  253. 

Graham,  J.  H.,  obit,  iii,  687. 

Graham,  J.  L.,  obit,  i,  618. 

Graham,  J.  L.,  Jr.,  obit,  i,  618. 

Graham,  Van  Wyck,  obit,  i,  618w 

Graham,  Lieut  W^  obit,  i,  61S. 

Grain  Inspection,  vii,  560. 

Gramme,  M,  inventiofiB  Vy«  iii> 
877,  807;  vi,  868;  slectrio 
lamp  of^  vi,  268. 
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Gnunont,  Buexle,  obit,  v,  699. 
Qnm  Cbaoo  cxpeditioa,  x,  100. 
GrandeaiL,  experimentB  by,  iii,  725. 
GrandLii,  Lieut.,  invention,  i,  618. 
Granger  cases,  the,  ii,  768. 
Granger,  Gordon,  sketch,  i,  848. 
Granier  de  CaflBagnac^  A  B.,  obit, 

V,  599. 
Grannis,  T.  C,  obit,  iii,  637. 

Grant,  Sir  F.,  obit,  iii,  664. 

Grant,  Gordon,  olnt,  iii,  688. 

Grant,  J.  M.,  obit,  z,  661. 

Grant,  Ulysses  S.,  President,  mes- 
sages of,  i,  680 ;  travels  of,  iv, 
146,  445 ;  proposal  u>  place  on 
retired  list,  yii,  166 ;  obit.,  z, 
481.  See  also  z,  225 ;  steel  por- 
trait, z,  ftont 

Granville,  Earl,  sketch,  y,  828. 

Grapes,  chemistiy  of,  iii,  87 ;  onlt- 
nre  o^  see  Viticoltiire. 

Grape-Sugar,  vi,  850. 

Grass,  Philippe,  obit,  i,  684. 

Grasses,  analysis  of,  viil,  118. 

Grasshoppers,  in  Dakota,  protec- 
tion against,  1,  219 ;  in  Minne- 
sota, i,  558. 

Grasamau,  H.  G.,  obit,ii,  601. 

Graves,  B.  H.,  obit,  i,  618. 

Graves,  T.,  obit,  viii,  699. 

Gray,  A.  G.,  obit,  i,  618. 

Gray,  E.  P.,  inventions  by,  vi,  255. 
See  Telephone,  i,  740. 

Gray,  H.  P.,  sketch,  ii,  854w 

Great  Britain  and  Inland,  in  every 
volume. 

Great  Salt  Lake,  filling,  v,  297. 

Greece,  in  every  volume ;  map  of 
Athens,  i,  867,  868. 

Greek  Church,  organization  of,  i, 
871,  872 ;  ii,  871 ;  new  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible,  872 ;  iii,  411 ; 
iv,  461 ;  V,  846 ;  project  for 
union  of  Servian  ohurohes,  v, 
847. 

Greek  invadon  of  Turkey,  iii,  798. 

Greely,  A.  W.,  ezpedition  under, 
vi,  825. 

Oreely  relief  ezpedition,  viii,  420. 

Green,  F.  M.,  oorreotions  in  lati- 
tuidas  and  longitudes,  ii,  886. 

Green,  J.  B.,  sketch,  viii,  424. 

Green,  H.,  Jr.,  oUt,  i,  618. 

Oreen,  N.  £.,  observations  by,  viii, 
22. 

Green,  S.  F.,  imprisonment,  vii,  14. 

Greenback  party,  the,  i,  204,  781. 

Greene,  £.  W.  C,  obit,  ii,  580. 

Greene,  G.  W.,  obit,  viii,  589. 

Greene,  Nathaniel,  obit,  ii,  580. 

Greene,  S.  D.,  obit,  iz,  606. 

Greene,  W.  B.,  sketch,  iii,  412. 

Greenfield,  EUz.  T.,  obit,  i,  618. 

Greenland,  ezplorations  in,  ill,  858; 
vlu,  884. 

Gr^gg,  J.,  obit,  iii,  656. 


Gregorian  Calendar,  vii,  871. 

Gregory,  Dr.  H.  H.,  obit,  ii,  580. 

Gregory,  8.  B.,  obit,  iz,  606. 

Grenell,  Geo.,  obit,  ii,  580. 

Gr^vy,  F.  J.  P.,  sketch,  iii,'418; 
portrait,  iv,  frontispiece ;  elect- 
ed President,  iv,  888. 

Grey,  Sir  Geo.,  obit.,  vii,  646. 

Grier,  W.  N.,  obit,  z,  649. 

Griffith,  J.  £.,  obit,  ii,  580. 

Griffith,  Sir  B.  J.,  obit,  iii,  655. 

Grigsby,  H.  B.,  obit,  vi,  688. 

Grimauz,  M.  £.,  ezperiments  by, 
V,  96 ;  vii,  87. 

Grimshaw,  ezperiments,  vi,  99. 

Grimston,  invention  by,  viii,  881. 

Grinnell,  J.,  obit,  z,  649. 

Groeben-Neud5rfohen,  obit,  i,  684. 

Groen  van  Piinsterer,  W.,  obit,  i, 
684. 

Gross,  S.  D.,  olttt,  iz,  606. 

Grotius,  on  international  law,  vii, 
618. 

Grove,  inventions  by,  vi,  254;  vii, 
265. 

Grover,  Lafifiyette,  sketch,  i,  658. 

GrQn,  Anastasius,  i,  51. 

Grtlneison,  K.  von,  obit,  iii,  655. 

GrOnwald,  ezplorations,  iii,  859. 

Gruppe,  0.  F.,  sketch,  i,  875. 

Guadeloupe,  viii,  821 ;  iz,  804 ;  z, 
788. 

Guano  Deposits  in  S.  A.,  war  over, 
iv,  82;  aa  a  feitiliaer,  vi,  276, 
277;  in  Peru,  vii,  688;  and 
Nitrate  Deposits,  oontroversy 
on,  viii,  628. 

Guardia,  Gen.,  death  of,  vii,  176. 

Guatemala,  in  every  volume ;  nuq>, 
i,  874;  attempted  murder  of 
the  President,  ii,  876 ;  bound- 
ary dispute,  see  Boundaries. 

Gubeit,  Louise,  obit,  vii,  687. 

Guelph  fhnd,  vii,  858. 

Guerioke,  H.  £.  F.,  obit,  iii,  655. 

Guest,  John,  sketch,  iv,  464. 

Gmana,  vm,  821 ;  iz,  808,  805 ;  z, 
788. 

Guidi,  F.  M.,  obit,  iv,  699. 

Guigniant,  J.  D.,  sketch,  i,  875. 

Guion,  J.  M.,  obit,  iii,  688. 

Guiteau's  Trial,  vi,  881;  ezecution, 
vU,  809. 

Gulf  Stream,  investigation  of,  v, 
288 ;  Pacific,  v,  289 ;  vi,  826. 

Gum-gelactine,  vii,  88. 

Gum-lao,  ttom  Arisooa,  vi,  100. 

Gungi,  J.,  obit,  viii,  699. 

Gunnery,  improvements  in,  vi,  547. 

Gunnisonite,  vii,  87. 

Guns,  construction  of,  vii,  576; 
three  types  of,  vii,  678 ;  ezperi- 
ments with,  578;  the  Arm- 
strong, 581. 

Gnnther,  J.  C,  obit,  i,  618. 

Gnmey,  B.,  obit,  iii,  665. 


Gumey,  Wm.,  sketch,  iv,  464. 
GQsB&ldt,  explorations,  i,  881. 
Gustavus,  Prince,  obit.,  ii,  601. 
Gutzkow,  K.  F.,  sketch,  iii,  418. 
Guyot,  A.  H.,  sketch  and  portrait, 

iz,  886. 
Gylden,  observations,  viii,  26. 

Hackott,  Sir  W.,  obit.,  ii,  601. 
Haokett,  W.  H.  T.,  obit,  iii,  688. 
Haoklflnder,  F.  W.,  obit,  ii,  601. 
Haddan,  J.  L,  invention,  iii,  286. 
Hsmatein,  anhydrous  ciystalline, 

vii,  88. 
Hematoblasts.  See  Blood,  viii,  60. 
HflBmorrhage,  arrest  of,  viii,  60. 
Homorrhoids,  viii,  761. 
Haflher,  K.,  obit,  i,  685. 
Hagen,  £.  A.,  obit,  v,  600. 
Haggan,  ezperiments,  vi,  751. 
Haggenmaoher,  G.  A,  ezploratiooa 

of,  i,  881. 
Hague,  Mrs.  S.,  obit,  ii,  580. 
Hahn-Hahn,   Countess,  obit,   ▼, 

600. 
Haight,  H.  H.,  obit,  iii,  688. 
Haille,  ez-Gov.  Wm.,  obit,  i,  618. 
Hainan,  revolt  in,  iv,  144. 
Haines,  D.,  obit,  ii,  580. 
Hunes,  W.  S.,  ezperiments  by,  vi, 

851. 
Hair-doth,  iz,  887. 
Halberstadt,  W.,  ezperiments  \j^ 

viii,  112. 
Haldeman,  8.  S.,  sketch,  v,  850. 
Hale,  C.  B.,  obit,  i,  618. 
Hale,  Sarah  J.,  sketch,  iv,  465. 
Hal^vy,  L.,  obit,  viii,  599. 
Halifax,  Viscount,  obit,  z,  661. 
HaU,  Anna  M.,  obit,  vi,  698. 
Hall,  Asaph,  prizes  to,  Ui,  89 ;  iv, 

58;  observations  by,  iv,  52; 

viu,  26. 
Hall,  E.,  D.  D.,  obit.,  u,  580. 
Hall,  Edward,  obit,  ii,  580. 
Hall,  Ezra,  obit,  ii,  580. 
Hall,  F.  P.,  ezperiments  by,  viii, 

116. 
Hall,  Dr.  W.  H.,  oWt,  i,  618. 
Hall,  Sir  W.  H.,  oWt.,  iii,  655. 
Haller,  F.  N.,  obit,  i,  685. 
Hallett,  J.  H.,  obit,  iii,  688. 
Hallet*s  Beef,  z,  472. 
HalUday-Duff,  A.,  obit,  ii,  60L 
Halstead,  0.  S.,  obit,  ii,  581. 
Halsted,  B.  F.,  sketch,  vi,  899. 
Halsted,  Wm.,  obit,  iii,  688. 
Haly,  Sir  W.  O'G.,  obit,  iU,  655. 
Hamassen,  i,  8, 4 ;  rebellion,  ii,  2. 
Hambruoh,  invention,  i,  518. 
Hamburg,  in  the  Customs  Union, 

vii,  855. 
Hamilton,  J.  A.,  obit,  iii,  688. 
Hamilton,  Lord  Geoige,  portrait,  z, 

445;  sketch,  449. 
Hanulton,  Sir  J.  J.,  obit,  i,  686. 
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Hamilton,  P.,  obit.,  iz,  606. 

Hamilton,  Sir  W.,  obit.,  ii,  601. 

Hamlet,  experiments  by,  vi,  99. 

Hammerich,  F.,  obit.,  ii,  601. 

Hammond,  Gen.,  obit.,  1,  618. 

Hampton,  Wade,  sketch,  ii,  875 ; 
Gov.  S.  C,  i,  726. 

Hampton,  Wade,  Jr., obit.,  iv,  698. 

Hancock,  W.  S.,  sketch,  v,  850; 
portmit,  V,  851 ;  letter  of  ac- 
ceptance, V,  701, 

Hand,  A.  C,  obit,  iii,  688. 

Hand-organ,  x,  614. 

Handy,  I.  W.  K.,  obit,  iu,  638. 

Hanoberg,  D.  von,  sketch,  i,  875. 

Hfinel,  G.  F.,  obit.,  iii,  655. 

Haney,  investi^tions  by,  vi,  19. 

Hanfdtangl,  F.  von,  obit.,  ii,  COl. 

Hannuy,  J.  B.,  experimenta  by,  iii, 
85 ;  iv,  186  ;  v,  86. 

Hanover,  death  of  the  ex-Kin/ar,  and 
claim  to  the  crown  of,  iii,  884; 
Guelph  fbnd,  vii,  858,  note. 

Hansa,  the,  expedition  of,  i,  81. 

Hansen,  J.  £.,  obit.,  ii,  602. 

Hanson,  invention  by,  vii,  741. 

Hanson,  Sir  B.  D.,  sketch,  i,  876. 

Hanston,  experiments  by,  iv,  186. 

Harbor  defenses  of  U.  S.,  v,  29. 

Harbor  improvements,  v,  244 ;  Ant- 
werp, vii,  280 ;  dooka  at  Mil- 
ford  Haven,  vii,  279. 

Harcouit,  G.  V.,  invention,  vi,  96. 

HarooQrt,  Sir  Wm.,  sketch,  v,  852. 

Hardie,  Gen.  J.  A.,  obit.,  i,  618. 

Hardie.  Sir  G.  D.,  obit,  iii,  656. 

Harkness,  J.,  obit.,  iii,  688. 

Harlan,  J.  M.,  sketch,  ii,  876. 

Harlech,  Baron,  obit,  i,  685. 

Harmoniam,  x,  61  & 

Harper,  Fletcher,  sketch,  ii,  876. 

Harriman,  W.,  obit,  ix,  606. 

Harris,  E.,  obit.,  ix,  607. 

Harris,  S.  D.,  obit,  ii,  531. 

Harris,  T.,  obit,  iii,  688. 

Hart,  £.,  experiments  by,viii,  688. 

Hart,  John  S.,  sketch,  ii,  877. 

Hart,  Joel  T.,  sketch,  ii,  876« 

Hart,  8.,  obit,  iii,  689. 

Hartford,  new  Capitol  at,  iii,  219. 

Hartington,  Marquis  of,  sketch,  ▼, 
858. 

Hortmann,  J.  von,  oUt,  iii,  655. 

Hartridji^e,  Julian,  sketch,  iv,  465. 

Hartt,  C.  F.,  obit.,  iii,  689. 

Hartwig,  Dr.,  discoveries  by,  iv, 
51 ;  V,  85 ;  observations,  vi,  89. 

Hartzenbusch,  J.  £.,  obit,  v,  600. 

Harvests  of  the  World,  vii,  876. 

Harvey,  Sir  G.,  sketch,  i,  876. 

Harvey,  Peter,  obit,  ii,  581. 

Hasenclover,  K.,  sketch,  i,  876. 

Haskett,  W.  J.,  obit,  i,  619. 

Hastings,  G.  F.,  obit.,  1,  686. 

Hastings,  Hugh  J.,  obit,  viii,  689. 

Hatfield,  £.  F.,  obit,  viU,  690. 


Hatfield,  H. ,  observations  by,  iii,  87. 

Hatton,  F.,  experiments  by,  vi,  98. 

Hatzler,  Elizabeth,  obit,  vii,  638. 

Haug,  Martin,  sketcli,  i,  876. 

Hautefeuille  and  Cbappuis,  disoov- 
ery  by,  v,  86. 

Haven,  E.  0.,  sketch,  vi,  899. 

Haven,  Gilbert,  aketdi,  v,  858. 

Hawaiian  iaiands,  ix,  888 ;  x,  467. 

Hawea,  Biohard,  obit,  ii,  581. 

Hawkes,  Gen.  B.,  obit,  i,  685. 

Hawkahaw,  Sir  J.,  drainage  en- 
gineering by,  iii,  29. 

Hay,  J.  S.,  explorations  of,  i,  888. 

Hayden's  anrvey,  i,  885 ;  ii,  886. 

Hayden,  Josiah,  obit,  ii,  581. 

Haycm,  experiments  by,  viii,  60. 

Hayes,  £.,  bridge  design,  viii,  818. 

Hayes,  I.  L,  obit,  vi,  684. 

Hayes,  B.  B.,  sketch,  i,  876;  por- 
trait, i,  frontispiece;  election, 
see  Election  of  1876 ;  inaugural, 
11, 659 ;  messages,  see  Congress 
and  Public  Documents. 

Haymerle,  Karl  von,  aketoh,  iv, 
465 ;  vi,  899. 

Hayes,  Isaac,  sketch,  iv,  466. 

Hayti,  viii,  428 ;  ix,  898 ,  insurrec- 
tion, viu,  429 ;  ix,  898 ;  z,  468. 

Hayward,  A.,  obit,  ix,  616. 

Haywood,  B.,  obit,  iii,  689. 

Hazlehurst,  Bev.  T.,  obit,  i,  685. 

Head,  Natt,  obit,  viU,  690. 

Health,  influence  of  chemical  works 
on,  see  Chemistry,  i,  84;  cli- 
matic influence  in  Col.,  iv,  166. 

Health,  Charity,  and  Lunacy,  Mass. 
Board  of,  establiahed,  iv,  696. 

Health  Congress,  i,  72. 

Health,  National  Board  of,  iv,  466. 

Healy,  imprisonment  of,  viii,  418. 

Healy,  J.  P.,  obit,  vii,  688. 

Hearing,  instrument  for  testing 
the,  iv,  608. 

Hearing,  or  Color-Hearing,  vi,  400. 

Heart,  electrical  condition  of  the, 
i,  250 ;  experiments,  viU,  681. 

Heat,  magnetic  equivalent,  i,  261. 

Heath,  explorations  by,  vi,  882. 

Heating  and  VentiUtion  of  Dwell- 
ings, V,  859. 

Heating  of  Houses,  vi,  400. 

Heaton,  Judge,  obit,  ii,  681. 

Hubert,  P.  O.,  sketch,  v,  868. 

Heckel,  experiments  by,  viii,  118. 

Hooker,  F.,  obit,  vi,  694. 

Hedstrom,  Bev.  0.  G.,  obit,  ii,  581. 

Heemskerk,  M.  J.,  obit,  vi,  694. 

Heer,  I.,  obit,  iv,  699. 

Heimann,  B.  A.,  sketch,  ii,  877; 
obit,  iii,  655. 

Heinrioh,  experiments,  viii,  521. 

Heis,  £.,  obit,  ii,  602. 

Hetskell,  J.  M.,  case  of,  v,  187. 

Hoisler,  F.,  obit,  i,  686. 

Holftnann,  Hessy,  vi,  796, 798. 


Heliograph,  the  Mance,  iv,  471; 

use  of,  in  Afghan  War,  v,  8. 
Hell-Gate,  improvement  of,  i,  577 ; 

V,  250;  vi,  250:  x,  470. 
Hemans,  C.  L,  sketch,  i,  882. 
Hendricks,  T.  A.,  sketch,  I,  Z:^'2 ; 

sketch  and  portrait,  ix,  3Ci5. 
Hcnneberg.  Budolf,  sketch.  1,  Z^Z. 
Henni,  J.    M.,   sketch,   vi,  4'>J; 

obit,  vi,  794. 
Henningsen,  C.  F.,  obit,  ii,  5S1. 
Henrietta  island,  discovery  of,  vii, 

881. 
Henry,  C.  S.,  obit,  ix,  G07. 
Henry,  Jas.,  obit,  i,  685. 
Henry,  Jos.,  sketch  and  portrait, 

iii,  419 ;  experiments,  v,  446. 
Henry,  J.  T.,  obit,  iii,  689. 
Henry  Paul,  discoveries  by,  I,  4<i ; 

ii,  44;  vii,  86;  prize  to,  iii,  Z9. 
Henry,  Prosper,  discovery  by,  iii, 

86 ;  prize  to,  iii,  89. 
Henry,  Sir  T.,  obit,  i,  635. 
Ilensel,  Louise,  obit,  i,  635. 
Herat,  importance  of,  iv,  6;  de- 
scription, X,  7. 
Herbeck,  J.,  obit,  ii,  602. 
Herbert,  Percy  £.,  sketch,  i,  3S3. 
Herculano  de  Carvalho  e  Ararjjo, 

A.,  obit,  ii,  602. 
Hering,  Constantine,    sketch,    r, 

864. 
Hemis,  viii,  761. 
Heron,  Matilda,  obit,  ii,  581. 
Herries,  Bsion,  obit,  i,  685. 
Herschel,  observstions,  iii,  86. 
Hcrtzen,  Alex.,  iv,  68S. 
Hen,  C,  experiments  by,  vi,  25^ ; 

computations,  viii,  21. 
Herzegovina,  i,  767 ;  v,  46 ;  vii,  53 ; 

viii,  648;  maps,  i,  751,  754. 
Henen,  experimenta  by,  viii,  6So. 
Heisog,  Bishop,  sketch,  i,  650. 
Heuglin,  T.  von,  sketch,  i,  322, 

888. 
Heunert,  K.,  obit,  1,  685. 
Hewes,  C.  M.  A.,  obit,  iU,  639. 
Hewett,  Com.,  i,  9;  oontecit  wii}) 

Africans,  i,  9. 
Hewitt,  £.  A.,  olnt,  u,  581. 
Hewion,  Jss.,  obit,  iii,  689. 
Heyward,  experiments,  vi,  100. 
Hibben,  £.  C,  obit,  i,  619. 
Hicklin,  J.,  obit,  ii,  602. 
Hicks  Pasha,  in  the  Soudan,  viii, 

800 ;  defeat  aad  death  of,  vii:, 

801 ;  sketch,  poit,  viii,  430. 
Hiddei^te,  vi.  401. 
Hildebrand,  B.,  obit,  iii,  666. 
HUdebrandt,  P.,  obit,  vi,  694. 
Hilditch,  Sir  E.,  obit,  i,  685. 
mil,  Bei\i.  H.,  sketches,  ii,  SST ; 

iv,  471 ;  and  portrait,  vii,  87§. 
Hill,  Mrs.  H.,  oUt,  ii,  601 
Hill,  Sir  BowUnd,  sketeh,  iv,  47^. 
Hlllaid,  G.  8.,  sketch,  iv,  478L 
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Hillebnuid,  K.,  obit.^  ix,  616. 
Hiller,  F.,  obit,  x,  661. 
UillUrd,  F.,  obit,  ill,  689. 
Billiard,  Henry,  sketch,  ii,  877.  . 
Hilton,  Dr.  J.,  obit,  iii,  656. 
UimalayiLS  altitudes  in,  iz,  548. 
Himly,  experiments  by,  ii,  601. 
Hi  neks.  Sir  Francis,  obit,  x,  478. 
Hind,  disooTory  of  asteroids,  ii,  44. 
Hirzcl,  S.,  obit,  ii,  602. 
Hitchcock,  J.  K.,  obit,  iii,  689. 
Hittitcs,  the,  Tii,  268 ;  Ix,  28. 
HobarC  Pasha,  sketch,  ii,  877. 
Hochstetter,  F.,  obit,  ix,  616. 
Hocking  valley,  strike,  x,  672. 
Hodge,  Chas.,  sketch,  iii,  420. 
Hodgson,  W.  N.,  sketch,  i,  884. 
Hodson,  Doveton,  obit,  i,  685. 
Hoe,  B.,  obit.,  ix,  607. 
Hoeck,  K.  C.  F.,  obit,  ii,  602. 
Hoff,  H.  E.,  obit,  Ui,  689. 
HofTman,  C.  F.,  obit,  ix,  607. 
Hoflnuuu  M.,  obit.,  iii,  689. 
Hoftnann,  J.  von,  obit,  ii,  602. 
Hoftneister,  W.,  obit,  ii,  602. 
Hogflr,  Sir  J.  W.,  sketch,  i,  884. 
Hoghton,  Sir  H.  de,  obit.,  i,  685. 
Hohenthal,  Countess,  obit,  ii,  608. 
Holdefldss,  F.,  observations  by,  iv, 

185. 
Holland.    See  Netherlands. 
Holland,  J.  G.,  sketch,  vi,  401. 
Hollins,  G.  N.,  sketch,  iii,  420. 
Holly's  steam-heating,  ill,  421. 
Holmes,  Alfred,  obit,  i,  685. 
Holmes,  Senator,  obit,  i,  685. 
Holmes,  T.  H.,  obit,  v,  598. 
Holub,  Dr.  E.,  explorotionB  of,  i, 

882;  11,888. 
Holzgcthan,  L.  von,  sketch,  i,  884. 
Home  Hygiene,  v,  854. 
Homestead  acts,  in  some  States,  i, 

203;  in  Georgia,  i,  887;  iii, 

870 ;  in  Arkansas,  iv,  45 ;  in 

Minneeota,  iv,  627;  in  South 

Cart>lina,  iv,  818;  in  Florida, 

▼i,  297 ;  vU,  814. 
Honduras,  revolution  in,  i,  22 ;  iii, 

^ ;  viii,  481 ;  ix,  896 ;  Britiah, 

ix,  803 ;  X,  478. 
Hone,  Mrs.  K,  obit,  ii,  582. 
Hood,  £.  P.,  obit,  x,  661. 
Hood,  J.  B.,  aketoh,  iv,  478. 
Hooker,  Jos.,  sketch,  iv,  475. 
Hooper,  Capt,  voyage  of,  v,  801. 
Hopkins,  G.  H.,  observationB  by, 

viii,  526. 
Hopkimi,  J.  C,  obit,  ii,  682. 
Hopkins,  Lucius,  obit,  i,  619. 
Uopkinson,  invention,  vi,  258. 
Hore,  discoveries,  v,  185,  297. 
Horn,  Eph.,  obit,  ii,  582. 
Home,  B.  H.,  obit,  ix,  616. 
Horse,  paces  of  the,  iii,  728. 
Hotsfoixi,  A.,  obit,  X,  668. 
Horaley,  C.  £.,  obit,  i,  619. 


Horsman,  E.,  sketch,  i,  884. 

Horst,  Baron,  iv,  60. 

Hort,  Sir  J.  W.,  obit,  i,  685. 

Hoskyns,  C.  W.,  obit,  i,  685. 

Hosmer,  G.  W.,  obit,  vi,  684. 

Hosimer,  W.  H.  C,  obit,  ii,  582. 

Hoapitals,  for  seamen,  history  of. 
Bee  Service,  United  States  Ma- 
rine Hospital ;  N.  T.  Woman's, 
viii,  718. 

Hotchkiss,  B.  B.,  obit,  x,  650. 

Hotchkiss,  G.  W.,  obit,  iii,  689. 

Hotchkiss,  J.,  obit,  iii,  640. 

Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  disputed  title 
to,  iii,  24;  iv,45;  v,  25. 

Hough,  G.  W.,  observations  by, 
vii,86;  viii,  22. 

Houghton,  Baron,  obit,  x,  661. 

House-drainage,  v,  864. 

House  of  Commons,  discipline  in. 
See  Parliament 

Houzeau,  experiments  by,  ^ii,  115. 

Hovas  of  Madagascar,  the,  vii,  492. 

Hovgaard,  expedition  of,  vi,  828. 

How,  Mary  K.,  obit,  viii,  688. 

Howard,  Dr.  B.,  his  method  of  re- 
suscitation, iii,  765. 

Howard,  Gen.,  Indian  campaign, 
u,40;  iii,  678. 

Howard,  W.  C,  invention  by,  vi, 
267. 

Howarth,  Bev.  H.,  obit,  i,  686. 

Howe,  Earl,  obit,  i,  686. 

Howe,  Dr.  8.  G.,  sketch,  i,  888. 

Howe,  T.  O.,  sketch,  with  portrait, 
viii,  482. 

Howgate,  Capt  H.  W.,  Arctic  ex- 
l^tion,  ii,  824 ;  vii,  810. 

Howitt,  Wm.,  obit,  iv,  700. 

Howson,  J.  S.,  obit,  x,  662. 

Hubbard,  J.  F.,  obit,  i,  619. 

Hubbard,  B.  D.,  obit,  ix,  607. 

Hnbbell,  Judge  L.,  obit,  i,  619. 

Huber,  J.,  obit,  iv,  700. 

Habner,  O.,  obit,  ii,  608. 

Hudson,  J.,  obit ,  x,  662. 

Hudson  Bay  Boute  to  Europe,  ix, 
466;  X,  188. 

Hu^,  treaty,  viii,  769. 

Huelva  pier,  the,  iii,  287. 

Huger,  Bei\).,  obit,  ii,  582. 

Huggins,  Dr.,  observations  by,  vii, 
87 ;  prize  to,  viii,  28. 

Hughes,  E.  D.,  invention  by,  iv, 
502.    See  Microphone,  iii,  562. 

Hugo,  Victor,  obit,  x,  479 ;  por- 
trait, 480 ;  residence,  482. 

Hugneft-Morin  affair,  ix,  845. 

Hull  Harbor  improvements,  viii, 
810. 

Hull,  H.  H.,  obit,  i,  619. 

Hull,  J.  H.,  obit,  iU,  640. 

Hull,  W.  H.,  obit,  ii,  582. 

Hullah,  J.,  obit,  ix,  617. 

Holsse,  J.  A.,  obit,  i,  686. 

Humbert  I,  of  Italy,  aooession  of, 


iii,  456 ;  attempt  on  the  life  of, 

iii,   458 ;   assassin^s   sentence 

commuted,  iv,  528 ;  portrait, 

ix,412. 
Humphreys,  A.  A.,  sketch,  viii, 

488. 
Hungary,  in  every  volume  but  viii ; 

national  exhibition,  x,  78. 
Huuias,  the,  iv,  400. 
Hunt,  C.  6.,  sketch,  i,  889. 
Hunt,  G.  W.,  obit,  ii,  603. 
Hunt,  8.,  obit,  iii,  640. 
Hunt,  W.  H.,  obit,  ix,  C07. 
Hunt,  W.  M.,  iv,  478. 
Hunter,  C.  F.,  obit.,  ix,  608. 
Hunter,  D.  £.,  observations  by, 

iii,  87  ;   iv,  52 ;   v,  86 ;   vii, 

89,40. 
Huntington,  0.  W.,  experiments 

by,  vi,  98. 
Huntington,  W.  H.,  obit,  x,  650. 
Hurlbut,  S.  A.,  sketch,  vii,  379; 

in  Peru,  vi,  738. 
Huron,  proposed  Territory  of,  i, 

220. 
Huron,  wreck  of  the,  ii,  587. 
Hussein- Avni  Pasha,  sketch,  i,  889. 
Huston,  A.  C,  obit,  i,  619. 
Hutchinson,  S.,  obit,  i,  619. 
Huxley,  on  medi<une  and  biolpgy, 

vi,  550. 
Hyatt,  celluloid  made  by,  iii,  459. 
Hydrophobia,  x,  484. 
Hydrodynamic  Analogies  to  Elcc- 

trici^  and  Magnetism,  vi,  404. 
Hydrofluoric      Acid,      molecular 

wdght  of,  vi,  92. 
Hydrogen,  purification  of,  ii,  94; 

manufiicture,  v,  88;  peroxide 

of,  ui,  89;  vii,  96;   dioxide, 

viii,  117. 
Hydrography,  i,  824;  ii,  828;  iii, 

351 ;  V,  288 ;  of  Bohring  Strait, 

vi,  825 ;  surveys,  vii,  831. 
Hydrophobia,  ix,  398. 
Hyett,  W.  H.,  obit,  ii,  603. 
Hygiene,  Home,  v,  354. 
Hylton,  Baron,  obit,  i,  636. 

Ice,  Artificial,  i,  517. 

Ice-boats,  x,  794. 

Ice,  Hot,  vi,  405. 

Iceland,  Parliament  of,  iv,  314. 

Ichthyol,  viii,  484. 

Idaho,  i,  890;  viii,  434;  ix,  398; 

X,  486. 
Ide,  Jacob,  sketch,  v,  871. 
Iglesias,  J.  M., sketch,  i,  391 ;  claim 

and  defeat  of,  ii,  512 ;  viii,  65. 
Ignatieff,  N.  P.,  sketch,  ii,  381. 
Iguonodon,  the,  viii,  486. 
Ilbert  Bill,  the,  in  India,  viii,  441. 
Iii.    See  Eulja. 
Illinoia,  in  every  volume. 
Hlumination  in  surgery,  viii,  752. 
ImmignuitB,  cost  of  care  of,  to  N. 
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Y.,  T,  579;  taxation  of,  vii, 
468;  iz,  428. 

ImmigiBtion,  to  U.  S.,  it,  886  ;  vi, 
412;  rules  on,  vi,  414;  of  pau- 
pers and  oriminalB,  vi,  487; 
viii,  157 ;  abuses,  viii,  671 ;  to 
Australia,  ii,  51;  ▼,87;  vi, 
44 ;  to  Canada,  v,  216,  219 ;  to 
Central  America,  ill,  418,  748 ; 
to  South  America,  i,  77 ;  ii,  28, 
74,  75;  v,  22;  vUi,  68, 128;  to 
Southern  States,  iii,  881;  iv, 
641 ;  V,  808,  589,  584 ;  vi,  299 ; 
to  Western  States,  i,  84,  86, 
281 ;  ii,  80 ;  iii,  74, 76,  676 ;  iv, 
657;  V,  612;  vui,  78,  268. 

Immigration,  Chinese,  vii,  887  ; 
see  also  Chinese;  diplomatic 
oorreapondenoe,  i,  281 ;  bill  on, 
iv,  218 ;  treaty  on,  v,  704. 

Impeaohmeots,  report  on,  of  Judge 
Arahibald,  ii,  297. 

Imprisonment,  damages  for  fidse, 
iv,  675. 

Improvements,  Internal,  Pres.  Ar- 
thur on,  viii,  161. 

InabiUty  or  Disability  of  the  Presi- 
dent, vi,  414. 

Indebtedness  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  States,  and  of  the  world, 
vii,  892;  maps  showing  dis- 
tribution, 892,  408. 

Indemnity  Funds,  from  China  and 
Japan,  vi,  778. 

Independent  Bepublioan  move- 
ment, ix,  778. 

Inducdon-Balanoe,  iv,  502. 

India,  in  every  volume ;  adminis- 
tration of  government  in,  v, 
887,  888 ;  Ilbert  bill,  viii,  441. 

Indiana,  in  every  volume. 

Indianapolis,  Capitol  at,  iii,  440. 

Indians,  American,  missions  to,  it 
64,  76;  iv,  190;  in  the  Black 
Hills,  i,  681 ;  cession  to  Canada 
by  BlaokfiMt,  ii,  254;  Presi- 
dent Hayes  on,  ii,  669;  iii, 
710 ;  wars  and  ndds  of,  ii,  89 ; 
iii,  28,  29,  468,  678 ;  iv,  46 ;  v, 
27,  28 ;  vi,  85 ;  viii,  17 ;  num- 
bers killed  in  engagements 
with,  V,  26;  plan  to  transfer 
care  of,  iii,  29 ;  iv,  47 ;  for  a 
body  of  cavalry,  ill,  29 ;  for 
education  of  children,  iii,  29 ; 
V,  28,  649;  Western  reserva- 
tions, ii,  589;  iv,  150;  v,  29, 
116, 118 ;  vi,  117,  781 ;  census 
of  Penobsoots,  iv,  576 ;  elec- 
tions, vi,  524 ;  decision  in  favor 
of  Poncas,  iv,  658 ;  the  Narra- 
gansetts,  iv,  772 ;  their  tribal 
relations  abolished,  v,  654 ;  in 
Florida,  vi,  298 ;  in  Canada,  v, 
218;  Baptist  convention  of, 
viii,  52;  fiunine  in  Montana, 


▼ill,  548 ;  statistics  of,  v,  28 ; 
new  policy  toward,  v,  788; 
troubles  in  Chili  with,  viii,  64 ; 
education,  viii,  781 ;  not  citi- 
zens, ix,  425. 

^dian  Territory,  territorial  govern- 
ment in,  iii,  28 ;  occupation  of, 
iv,  48 ;  opening  to  settiers  rec- 
ommended, V,  417. 

India-rubber  manufacture,  v,  90. 

Indigo,  artifidal  production  of,  vi, 
428;  vii,  95. 

Indigo-blue,  derivation  of,  iv,  186. 

Industries,  British  and  American, 
ii.  111 ;  new  appliances  for  the 
ohemiod,  v,  88 ;  statistioB  of 
U.  S.,  vii,  500. 

InfallibiUty,  i,  708 ;  U,  676. 

Infimticide,  suppression  of,  in  In- 
dia,!, 400. 

Ingalla,  Senator,  ehaige  against,  v, 
419. 

Inglis,  David,  obit,  u,  582. 

Inglis,  J.  A.,  obit,  in,  640. 

Inlaid  work,  ix,  244. 

Insane  Criminals,  act  concerning, 
i,  697. 

Insanity,  plant  producing,  viii,  588. 

Insanity  as  a  Defense  for  Crime, 
evidence  and  opinions  in  the 
Guiteau,  Coleman,  and  Graves 
trials,  vi,  429.  See  also  Gui- 
teau's  Trial,  vi,  881. 

Inscriptions,  ancient,  ix,  18. 

Insectivorous  Plants,  iii,  444. 

Insolvency,  amendment  to  Conn, 
law,  V,  195. 

Insurance,  Commissioners  of,  in 
Conn.,  ii,  225 ;  Del.,  act  on.  It, 
807 ;  Miss,  laws,  iv,  686;  Ma 
laws,  iv,  642;  assessment  com- 
panies, vi,  727 ;  general  statis- 
tics for  U.S.,  vii,  424;  <*  grave- 
yard "  companies,  vii,  885. 

Insurrections.    See  Wars,  etc. 

Internal  Revenue  and  Tariff  in  Con- 
gross,  viii,  198. 

International  Arbitration,  viii,  469. 

International  Law,  obligation  of, 
vii,  618;  source  of  authority 
of,  618 ;  views  of  various  writ- 
ers, 61&-622  ;  beginning  of  the 
science,  622. 

International  Monetary  Conferenoe. 
See  Bimetallic  Standard. 

Interoceanio  Canal,  iv,  508;  map 
showing  routes  tribntaiy  to,  iv, 
606.    See  also  Panama  Canal. 

Inuits  of  Alaska,  the,  t,  801. 

Iodine,  fit>m  sea-weed,  i,  97 ;  com- 
mercially produced,  v,  89. 

Iowa,  in  every  volume. 

Ireland,  and  the  Irish  Question,  v, 
899;  homo-rule,  i,  860;  iii, 
407;  agitation,  iv,  467;  in  Par- 
liament, Y,  880,  888,  888,  848; 


vi,  868,  869,  868 ;  obstruction, 
vii,  204;  coercion  bills,  vii, 
204;  cases  of  Dillon  and  otii- 
en,  205 ;  debates  on,  vii,  SM ; 
crimes  bill,  vii,  866;  arrears 
bill,  vii,  867 ;  "Irish  Work,' 
the,  vii,  868 ;  land  scheme,  vii, 
868;  Ladies*  Land  Lea.'u^. 
Ibid. ;  airest  of  High-Shtrj! 
of  Dublin,  vii,  869 ;  polidozJ 
crimes  in,  viii,  414 ;  oonditioQ 
of,  viu,416;  brief  of  Leo  Xlli 
on,  viii,  698;  legialalion  on, 
viii,  411 ;  Irish  affiiins  x,  4M. 

Irish  Land  Bill,  vi,  863. 

Irish  membera  of  Parliament,  ob- 
struction by,  ii,  865. 

Irish  National  party,  viii,  412. 

Iron,  new  process,  i,  522;  direct, 
vii,  528 ;  protection  of  •ort'ai.ea, 
ii,  98 ;  iv,  184 ;  commerce  in, 
iv,178;  vii,  588;  dephoepbjr- 
ization  of,  v,  208 ;  vii,  5S0 ;  viii, 
620 ;  absoiption  of  nitrogen,  vi, 
99;  statistics,  1882,  vii,  11^. 

Iron  and  Steel,  ii,  401 ;  micro«»oi)pi- 
oal  analysis,  vii,  682 ;  tax  on, 
viii,  218. 

Iron  Manu&ctnren'  Conventioo, 
vii,  466. 

Irrigation,  in  Gal.,  iii,  72 ;  viii,  73 : 
in  Col.,  iii.  Ill;  ir,  161. 

Irving,  J.  B.,  obit.,  ii,  582. 

Irving,  P.  M.,  obit,  i,  619. 

Irving,  Theo.,  obit.,  t,  693. 

Isaacs,  8.  M.,  obit.,  m,  640. 

Isabella  Marie,  Prinoeas,  of  Portu- 
gal, obit,  i,  686. 

Ischia,  earthquake  in,  viii,  285, 4.'4. 

Islam,  the  fkiture  of,  vi,  440 ;  scc:/^ 
of,  iUd. 

lalanda,  Paccflc,  claims  on,  riii,  SI. 

Isnuul  Pasha,  i,  2 ;  sketch,  ii,  4^ ' ; 
abdication,  iv,  382;  vii,  2oJ: 
financial  operatiooa  of,  vii,  ^'4. 

Isthmus  of  Panama  Insurrection, 
X,  179. 

Istomin,  Admiral  C.  L,  obit.«  i.  f-y. 

Israel,  Iiost  tribes  o£  See  Afghan- 
istan, ii,  4. 

Italia  Irredenta,  or  IrredentL^t  par- 
ty, V,  408,  409 ;  vi,  60  ;  viii  '4. 
487;  oime  of  Oreidttik,  vIi. 
488;  viii, 462. 

Italy,  in  every  volnme;  map  t-i 
Borne,  ii,  408. 

I  vena,  R.,  explorations  by,  iv,  40.'> : 
V,  298. 

Iviaon,  B.,  obit,  ix,  608. 

Ivory,  ArtifldaL,  ui,  458. 

Iwakura,  T.,  obit,  viii,  600. 

Iwasaki  Yataro,  obit,  x,  662. 

Ixard,  J.  A.  8.,  obat,  ir,  693. 

Jablochkoff»  inventiona  by,  i,  ^Sf) ; 
11,497;  113,273,807. 
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Jackson,  C.  T.,  sketch,  v,  410. 

Jackson,  Helen,  obit,  x,  660. 

Jackson,  I.  W.,  obit.,  ii,  682. 

Jackson,  T.  L,  obit,  vi,  684. 

Jackson,  T.  P.,  obit.,  i,  619. 

Jackson  Monument  Funds,  i,  802. 

Jsoobs,  J.  A.  M.,  obit,  v,  600. 

Jaooby,  J.,  obit,  ii,  608. 

Jacquel,  P.,  invention  bj,  vi,  260. 

Jacques,  D.  H.,  obit,  ii,  682. 

Jaouuca,  viii,  820 ;  iz,  801 ;  z,  781. 

James,  Daniel,  obit,  i,  619. 

James,  Sir  U.,  obit,  ii,  604. 

James,  Henry,  sketch,  vii,  488. 

Jamin,  inventions  by,  vi,  268. 

Jaminet,  observations,  vi,  768. 

Janes,  Bishop  £.  8.,  dcetoh^  i, 
428. 

Janin,  theory  of,  vi,  240. 

Jan  Kayen,  Austrian  Expedition 
to,  vii,  886. 

Jannay,  experimenti  by,  yiii,  111. 

Janney,  A.  M.,  obit,  ii^  682. 

Japan,  in  everj  volume. 

Japanese,     social    and    political 
changes  of,  vi,  462. 

Jaspar,  invention  by,  vi,  268. 

Jaoner-KufSer  frauds,  x,  72. 

Jauneguibery,  Admiral,  iv,  886. 

Java,  eruption  in,  viii,  286. 

Jeannette,  the,  voyage  of,  iv,  417 ; 
V,  288 ;  vi,  822 ;  vii,  881. 

Jeannette  bland,  vii,  881. 

Jeflere,  W.  N.,  obit,  viii,  690. 

Jeffreys,  J.  O.,  obit.,  x,  662. 

JeflHes,  Dr.  J.,  obit,  1,  619. 

Jejeebhoy,  Jamae^ee,  obit,  ii,  604. 

JeUaboff,  trial  of,  vi,  796,  797. 

Jelinek,  K.,  oUt,  i,  686. 

Jenkin,  F.,  invention,  viii,  679; 
obit,  X,  662. 

Jenldns,  Geo.,  invention,  ii,  497. 

Jenkins,  T.,  obit,  i,  619. 

Jenson,  explorations  by,  iii,  868. 

Jequirity,  ix,  271. 

JerroM,  W.  B.,  oHt,  ix,  617. 

Jessel,  Bir  G.,  obit,  viii,  600. 

Jessen,  investicrations,  viii,  686. 

Jeter,  J.  B.,  sketch,  v,  418. 

Jetty  System,  the,  v,  688. 

Jevons,  W.  S.,  sketch,  vii,  442. 

Jewell,  Maishall,  sketch,  viii,  467. 

Jewett,  Col.  E.,  obit,  ii,  682. 

Jews,  i,  480 ;  iv,  680 ;  restrictions 
on,  in  Servia,  ii,  691 ;  in  Boo- 
mania,  iii,  740 ;  vii,  729 ;  per- 
secution in  Morocco,  v,  646, 
644;  antl- Semite  movement 
in  Prussia,  v,  640;  agitation 
against,  in  Hungary,  vi,  408 ; 
viii,  48 ;  numbers  of,  and  per- 
secutions in  Germany  and  Rus- 
sia, vi,  466;  vii,  786;  relief 
measures,  vii,  86 ;  increase  of. 
In  Austria,  vii,  61 ;  ritual  mur- 
der case,  viii,   47;    outrages 


against,  viii,  709 ;  disalulities, 
ix,708. 

Johannsen,  £.,  island  discovered 
by,  iii,  864. 

John,  King  of  Abyssinia,  i,  2,  8 ;  ii, 
2 ;  iv,  2 ;  V,  286. 

John,  Franz,  sketch,  i,  484. 

Johns,  J.,  obit,  i,  619. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  admin- 
istration of,  vii,  608. 

Johnson,  Abium,  sketch,  vi,  461. 

Johnson,  Alice,  observations  by, 
vUi,  487. 

Johnson,  A.  J.,  obit,  ix,  608. 

Johnson,  A.  8.,  obit,  iii,  640. 

Johnson,  B.,  obit,  v,  698. 

Johnson,  H.  V.,  sketch,  v,  414. 

Johnson,  Baverdy,  sketch,  i,  484. 

Johnson,  B.  W.,  investigations  by, 
V,  92. 

Johnston,  A.  Keith,  African,  jour- 
ney of,  iU,  862;  iv,  402;  obit, 
iv,  700. 

Johnston,  A.  B.,  obit,  iv,  698. 

Joint  Bules  of  Senate  and  House,  i, 
168-168. 

Joint-stock  companies,  new  Conn, 
law  on,  V,  196. 

Jolly,  P.,  experimenti  by,  vii,  86; 
obit,  X,  668. 

Jones,  Jos.,  discoveries  by,  iii,  820. 

Jones,  J.  B.,  sketch,  vi,  461. 

Jones,  J.  Q.,  obit,  iii,  640. 

Jones,  J.  B.,  obit,  ii,  682. 

Jones,  Lloyd,  observations,  v,  86. 

Jones,  0.,  obit,  iH,  640. 

Jones,  T.  B.,  obit,  v,  600. 

Jordan  valley,  proposal  to  flood, 
viii,  807. 

Joseph,  Chief,  ii,  40. 

Josephine,  ex-Queen  of  Sweden, 
obit,  i,  686. 

Josh  Billings.    Bee  Shaw,  H.  W. 

Jovanovich,  Gen.,  vii,  67, 68 ;  obit, 
X,  662. 

Judges,  investiture,  tenure,  and  re- 
moval of.  Bee  Criminal  Juris- 
diction, vii,  179. 

Judicature,  reform  of,  French,  viii, 
870. 

Julian  Year,  the,  vii,  872. 

Julio,  E  D.  B.,  sketch,  iv,  682. 

Jung,  M.  E.,  observations  by,  viii, 
626. 

Jung,  Sir  Balar,  in  England,  i,  866 ; 
obit,  viii,  600. 

Jnngfieisch,  experiments  by,  viii, 
118. 

Junker,  Dr.,  explontions  by,  ii, 
880;  iii,  862. 

Jupiter,  satellites  of,  ii,  44;  physi- 
cal condition  of,  iUd. ;  spots 
on,  iv,  61 ;  v,  84;  vi,  88 ;  viii, 
22 ;  X,  60 ;  period  and  light,  v, 
84. 

Jurgan,  Jeanne,  obit,  iv,  774. 


Juries,  grand,  iii,  447 ;  lud.  law,  vi, 
426 ;  negroes  in,  see  Negroes, 

Justice-boxes,  in  Persia,  i,  660. 

Jute,  vi,  462 ;  cultivation,  iii,  682 ; 
V,  64;  vii,  486;  machine  for, 
vii,  486. 

Jute  and  Jute-Butts,  viti,  468. 

Kabyles,  insurrection  of,  iv,  16. 
Kahnweiler,  invention  by,  vi,  266. 
Koiks,  Mt,iv,400. 
Kairene,  ix,  271. 
Kalish,  M.  M.,  obit,  x,  668. 
Kalloch,  I.  S.,  impeachment,  v,  77. 
Kalnoky,  Count,  sketch,  vi,  468. 
Kanawha  river,  improvement  of, 

iu,827. 
Kankakee  Survey,  the,  vii,  421. 
Kansas,  in  every  volume. 
Kaolin,  discovery  of,  viii,  641,  642. 
Karond,  massacres  in,  vii,  416. 
Kara,  surrender,  ii,  748. 
KartsefT,  Gen.  A.  P.,  i,  828. 
Koshgaria,  war  with  China,  i,  109, 

776;  ii,  417;    iii,  96;  iv,146. 

See  also  Turinstan. 
Kassatkine,  N.,  v,  848. 
Kaufmann,  C,  obit,  vii,  646. 
Kavanagh,  Julia,  obit,  ii,  604. 
Kaye,  Bir  J.  W.,  sketch,  i,  488. 
Kearney,  D.,  trial  of,  v,  77. 
Keatinge,  B.,  obit,  i,  686. 
Kedxie,  experiments,  vi,  862. 
Keely,  G.  W.,  obit,  iU,  640. 
Keet,  Bev.  H.,  use  of  titie,  i,  26. 
Keifer,  experiments,  viii,  121. 
Keil,  E.,  obit,  iii,  666. 
Keiley,  A.  M.,  x,  70. 
Keim,  T.,  obit,  iii,  666. 
Kekul^,  theory  of,  vi,  92. 
Keller,  F.,  obit,  vi,  694. 
Kellogg,  E.  H.,  obit,  vii,  689. 
Kellogg,  W.  P.,  impeachment,  i, 

482 ;  protest,  v,  479. 
Kelso,  Tbos.,  obit,  iii,  640. 
Kemp,  invention  by,  vi,  266. 
Kemper,  I.  de  B.,  obit,  i,  686. 
Kent,  Edward,  obit,  ii,  688. 
Kentucky,  in  every  volume. 
Keogh,  W.,  obit.,  iU,  666. 
Eeiidec,  Count  de,  obit,  iii,  666. 
Kerosene,  Improved  Test  for  Dan- 
gerous, viii,  464. 
Kerr,  Dr.,  experiments  by,  vi,  289. 
Kerr,  J.  B.,  obit,  iii,  640. 
Kerr,  Col.  J.  K.,  obit,  i,  619. 
Kerr,  M.  C,  sketch,  i,  441. 
Keteltas,  E.,  obit,  i,  619. 
Ketteler,  W.  E.,  obit,  ii,  604. 
Key,  D.  M.,  sketdi,  U,  428. 
Khedive,  private  debt  of  the,  i, 

246;  decree  on  oommisiion  of 

inquiiy,  iii,  264. 
Khemi^  necropolis,  ix,  22. 
Khokan,  annexed  to  Bussia,  i,  44, 

776, 776;  discoveiieB,  ii,  886. 
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Eidd,  J.,  invention  by,  iii,  88. 

Kiel,  naval  station  at,  ii,  279. 

Kiel,  F.,  obit.,  x,  663. 

Kilimandjaro,  Mt.,  Lv,  544 ;  x,  796. 

Kilpatrick,  Gen.  See  Peru,  Cbiu, 
etc.,  vi,  738. 

IQmball,  E.,  obit.,  vii,  689. 

Kimberley,  Earl  of,  sketch,  ▼,  426. 

Kindlcr,  Albert,  sketch,  i,  441. 

King  of  Prussia,  power  of,  mani- 
fests, vii,  354. 

King,  Clarence,  explorations  by,  v, 

297. 
King,  £.   A.,  inventions  by,  iii, 

276;  iv,  839. 
King,  Louisa  W.,  obit.,  iii,  641. 
King,  Richard,  i,  823  ;  obit,  636. 
King,  KuAis,  obit.,  i,  619. 
Kingdom,  J.  M.,  obit.,  i,  620. 
Kingshmd,  A.  C,  obit,  iii,  641. 
Kingsley,  Henry,  sketch,  i,  441. 
Kingsley,  W.  C,  viii,  811 ;  obit, 

z,  660. 
Kinney,  explorations  by,  iv,  400. 
Kinney,  W.  B.,  obit,  v,  693. 
Kinny,  Mary  C,  obit,  ii,  688. 
KinselU,  T.,  obit.,  ix,  608. 
Kirby,  T.,  obit.,  i,  620. 
Kirchboff,  spectroscopic   observft- 

tions,  vi,  242. 
Kirkbride,  T.  8.,  obit,  viii,  590. 
Kirkwood,  8.  J.,  sketch,  i,  412. 
Kirsner,  L.,  obit,  i,  686. 
Kirwan,  D.  J.,  obit,  i,  620. 
Kitchen,  W.  K.,  obit,  i,  620. 
Kitchener,  Lieut,  survey  of  Pales- 
tine, ii,  826. 
Klebs,  experiments,  iv,  414. 
Klein,  Dr.,  investigations  by,  iv, 

442. 
Klein,  J.  L.,  sketch,  i,  441. 
KlinkerftiSB,  W.,  obit,  ix,  617. 
Knights  of  Labor,  x,  616. 
Knights  of  Pythias,  x,  618. 
Ktiit  cloths,  viii,  466. 
Knoire,  dJHOOveries,  i,  46 ;  v,  84. 
Knox,  J.  J.,  obit,  i,  620. 
Knox,  8.  B.,  obit,  viii,  691. 
Koch,  Dr.,  experiments  by,  iii,  888 ; 

iv,  442;  vii,  799. 
Koch,  H.  A.,  obit,  i,  686. 
Kachiy,  Hermann,  sketch,  i,  442. 
Kohat  pass,  opened,  ii,  6. 
Kohl,  F.,  obit,  i,  636. 
Kohl,  J.  G.,  obit.,  iii,  656. 
Kohn,  invention  by,  iii,  275. 
Kola-nut,  caffeme  in  the,  viii,  118. 
Kolbe,  A.  W.  H.,  ix,  424. 
KSnig,  F.,  experiment  by,  vi,  670. 
Konig,  O.   A,  discovery  by,  vi, 

98. 
Kfinig,  H.,  obit,  I,  687. 
Kdnigsmark-Plaue,  obit, !,  687. 
Konn,  invention  by,  iv,  839. 
Korb-Weidenheim,  Baron,  iv,  60. 
Kossel,  experiments  by,  viii,  119. 


Koetcnko,    Col.,    explorations    in 

Khokan,  ii,  325. 
Kostomaroff,  N.  L.,  obit,  x,  668. 
Kovalensky,  D.  E.,  i,  823. 
Krabbe,  N.  C,  obit,  i,  637. 
Krokatoa,  eruption  of,  viii,  526; 

possible  connection  with  the 

rod  liprht,  626. 
Krapotchkin,  assassination,  iv,  683. 
Krapotkine,  Prince,  imprisonment 

of,  vu,  826 ;  trial,  viii,  868. 
Kraszewski  trial,  ix,  858. 
Kratschner,  experiments,  vi,  750. 
Krause,  expedition,  viii,  886. 
Kreling,  August,  sketch,  i,  442. 
Kriegk,  G.  L.,  obit,  iii,  656. 
Kries,  experiments,  vi,  748. 
Krtldener,  Baron,  sketch,  ii,  422. 
Krug,  Anna  C,  obit,  ii,  604. 
Krfiger,  K.  W.,  obit,  i,  687. 
Kuh,  Emil,  obit,  1,  687. 
Klihne,  observations,  viii,  685. 
Kdhner,  B.,  obit,  ui,  657. 
Ku-klux,  law,  vii,  467 ;  casee,  viii, 

474. 
KuJ^ja,  restoration  of,  to  China,  iv, 

144;  V,  101;  vi,  107,  800. 
Kuo-Tong-tao,  recalled,  iv,  146. 
Kurds,  insurrection  of,  v,  628 ;  vi, 

781 ;  rescue  of  Obeidullah  by, 

vii,  806. 
Kurile  isUnds,  exchanged  for  Sag- 

halien,  i,  427. 
Kuro-Siwo,  the.    See  Golf  Stream, 

Pacific 
Knrupatkin,  Capt,  explorations  of, 

ii,  826. 
Kutschker,  Cardinal,  obit,  vi,  695. 
Kwangsi,  revolt  in,  iii,  101 ;  iv,  148. 

Labels,  x,  683. 

Labor,  Chinese.    8ee  Chinese. 

Laborers'  Lien  Act,  iv,  845. 

Labor  Legislation,  in  France,  viii, 
869 ;  in  Germany,  vii,  864, 856 ; 
in  England,  411. 

Labor,  movements  and  agitationa 
of,  iii,  78 ;  v,  77  ;  vii,  458. 

Labor  Statistics,  Mo.,  Bureau  of, 
iv,  641 ;  N.  Y.,  viii,  670;  Mi^h., 
vii,  540;  national,  ix,  192. 

Labor  Strikes,  i,  649 ;  ii,  421,  428, 
580,  686, 750 ;  iU,  407 ;  iv,  7U, 
717 ;  V,  119 ;  vi,  616 ;  vii,  606, 
614 ;  X,  672.  See  alaoLabor,  vii, 
458. 

Laboring^men,  idle,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, iii,  69. 

Labor-traffic  in  the  Paciilo,  x,  62. 

Laboulaye,  E.  B.  L.,  obit,  viii,  600. 

Labye,  L.,  invention  by,  vi,  258. 

Laooste,  M.,  obit,  x,  668. 

La  Cour,  telephone,  i,  740. 

Lacrosse,  x,  518. 

Lacrolx,  P.,  obit.,  ix,  617. 

Ladoue,  T.  C.  F.  de,  obit,  ii,  604. 


Ladreyt,  Cassimcr,  obit.,  ii.  583. 
Lafayette,  0.  de,  obit,  vi,  690. 
Lallin,  L,  obit,  i,  620. 
La  Hitte,  Vioomte  de,  obit.,  Iii,  657. 
Lahrbttsh,  Capt  F.,  obit,  ii,  .'j-ii 
Laing,  Miy.,  murder  of,  ^,  82o. 
Lalla  Bookh,  Queen  of  Tasomni:!, 

i,68. 
Lamar,  L.  Q.  C,  sketch,  i,  757 ; 

portrait,  764. 
Lamarmora,  Marcheae  di,  obit,  ill, 

657. 

Lamater,  Dr.  J.,  obit.,  ii,  6S3. 

Lamont,  G.  D.«  obit,  i,  620. 

Land  Bill,  in  CaL,  v,  71. 

Landcrer,  F.  X.,  obit*,  x,  663. 

Land-Grants,  in  Oregon,  v,  61  i; 
old,  in  New  Mcadoo,  viii,  5^>5 ; 
to  railroada,  ix,  21^ 

Land  Laws,  in  Denmark,  vi,  211 ; 
in  India,  vi,  422;  viu,  441 ;  in 
New  8.  Walea,  viii,  86;  in 
Boumania,  viii,  698 ;  in  Ru^ia, 
viii,  706 ;  X,  521 ;  Scottish  and 
Bengal,  x,  527 ;  United  Stales, 
X,  528.   Bee  Land  Tenure. 

Lend  iMigQe,  arrest  of  leaders,  vi, 
867,  868 ;  clergy  on,  vi,  367 ; 
viu,  418 ;  Ladies',  vii,  868. 

Lands,  lAwa  on  mineral,  vi,  76; 
public,  i,  M;  iv,  830;  v,  25, 
271 ;  vi,  800,  597 ;  alleged  titia 
finuda  in  W.  Va.,  vii,  885. 

Landseer,  C,  obit,  iv,  700. 

Landseer,  Thos.,  obit,  v,  COO. 

Land  system,  Torrens,  x,  674. 

Land  Tenure  in  Europe,  vi,  472. 

Lane,  £.  W.,  aketch,  i,  442. 

Lane,  H.  8.,  obit,  684. 

Lane,  Joe.,  sketch,  vi,  476. 

Lane-Fox  Electric  Lamp,  vii,  275. 

Lan(hsy,  P.,  obit,  ii,  604. 

Lang,  Hdniich,  obit,  i,  687. 

Langley,  J.  N.,  experimonU  by, 
vi,  749,  750. 

Langley,  S.  P.,  obeervationa  bv. 
iu,86;  vii,  88;  viii,  626. 

Lanier,  Sidney,  obit,  vi,  685. 

Lansdowne,  Marqms  ct,  viii,  ^i 
sketch  with  portrait,  viii,  4<^?. 

Lann,  Signor,  obit,  vii,  646. 

Lapham,  E.  G.,  sketoh,  vi,  648. 

Larabit,  M.  D.,  obit,  i,  6S7. 

Largeau,  explorationa,  i,  889. 

Larividre,  P.  C,  sketch,  i,  441 

Larkin,  obeervaUona,  vii,  84. 

La  Kochette,  E.  de,  obit.,  1,  62(7. 

Larson,  experiments,  viii,  118. 

Larynx,  intobation  of,  x,  748. 

Lasgird,  ix,  5. 

Leaker,  Ednard,  retire»ent  <>f. 
viii,  895;  sketch,  Tiii,  4^:  in- 
cident in  CongrsM,  ix,  225,  »3. 

Lasjien,  Gbnstian,  sketch,  U  443. 

Laateyrie,  Marquis  de,  obit,  viii, 
601. 
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I^trobe,  B.  H.,  obit.,  iii,  641. 

Latour,  I.,  obit.,  h,  604. 

Laobe,  H.,  obit,  ix,  617. 

Lauderdale,  Earl  of,  obit.,  iii,  667. 

Lauientie,  P.  8.,  sketch,  i,  448. 

Lattzanno  de  Vaux-BoasBel,  Che- 
valier de,  obit,  ii,  604. 

Laval,  University  of,  difficultj  OOD- 
oeming,  viii,  695. 

Laveao,  Marie,  obit.,  vl,  685. 

LavcBBituo,  new  metal,  ii,  502. 

Law,  Constitutional,  International 
Arbitration,  viii,  469;  Weil 
and  La  Abra  cases,  ibid. ;  Le- 
gal-Tender Acts,  471 ;  power 
of  Congress  in  elections,  474 ; 
recent  progross,  vi,  475 ;  vii, 
457;  iz,425. 

Law,  practice  of,  by  women.  See 
Women. 

Lawea,  explorations  of,  i,  880. 

Lawrence,  E.,  obit,  iii,  641. 

Lawrence,  G.  A.,  obit.,  i,  687. 

Lawranoe,  J.  L.  M.,  Baron,  sketch, 
iv,  648. 

Lawrence,  W.  B.,  sketch,  vi,  488. 

LawB  of  War  and  Bed  Cross  Socie- 
tiea,  vii,  715. 

Laws,  State,  codification  of  N.  Y., 
iii,  615 ;  revision  of  Vt,  v,  708 ; 
compilation  of  Mich.,  vi,  575. 

Laweon,  D.  T.,  experiments  of,  vi, 
259;  theory  of  boiler  ezplo- 
Bioos,  vii,  296. 

LawBuitB  against  U.  8.,  vii,  460. 

Lay,  Mr.,  invention  by,  ii,  719. 

Laj,  H.  C.,  obit,  x,  650. 

Layoook,  T.,  obit,  i,  687. 

Lead  and  Silver  process,  viii,  581. 

Lead-poisoning,  iv,  4 ;  viii,  116. 

Leadville,  growth  of,lv,  161 ;  mines, 
vi,  118. 

Leander  McCormick  Observatory, 
vii,  41. 

Leather-board,  Iv,  662. 

Le  Bon,  experiments,  viii,  116. 

Lebreton,  E.  C,  obit,  i,  687. 

Lecense,  J.  N.  A.,  obit,  iii,  657. 

Le  CoDte,  J.  L.,  obit,  viii,  591. 

Leooq,  discovery  by,  vi,  98, 

Lederer,  J.,  obit.,  i,  687. 

Leeds,  experiments,  viii,  111. 

Lee,  J.  B.,  obit,  ii,  588. 

Lee,  R.  E.,  estate  of,  vii,  460 ;  mon- 
ument to,  i,  802. 

Le  Faure,  A.,  obit,  vi,  696. 

Lefebre-Bunifl<^,  obit,  ii,  60S. 

Lctrerts,  Col.  M.,  obit,  i,  620. 

Lefrano,  experiments  by,  viii,  118. 

Lefyanc,  P.  J.,  obit,  ii,  606. 

Ijefirapmeur,  H.  M.  F.,  obit,  i,  688. 

Legal  Tender,  U.  8.,  notes  as,  iv, 
867 ;  lejirality  of  their  issue,  iv, 
885;  during  the  rebellion,  vii, 
899 ;  acts  on,  viii.  471. 

Leggett,  F.  A.,  cbit,  i,  620. 


Legislative  Assemblies,  how  creat- 
ed, and  Disdplinaiy  Power  of. 
See  Disciplinary  Power,  etc, 
vii,  194. 

Legislative  authority,  contempt  of, 
X,  261. 

XiCgislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial 
Appropriation  Bill,  iv,  284- 
249;  in  extra  session,  274-288; 
President's  veto,  iv,  289; 
amended  bill,  291,  292;  judi- 
cial appropriation  bill,  292; 
vetoed,  294. 

Lehmann  Pasha,  obit,  ii,  605. 

Leigh,  Egerton,  obit,  i,  688. 

Leitrim,  Earl  of,  murder  of,  iii,  406. 

Leland,  Henry,  obit,  ii,  588. 

Leiand,  G.  S.,  obit,  vii,  689. 

Leleiohoku,  W.  P.,  obit,  ii,  605. 

Lemaire,  P.,  obit,  v,  600. 

Lemaitre,  Frdd^ric,  sketch,  i,  448. 

Lemon-juice,  ix,  271. 

Lennox,  Lord,  obit,  ii,  605. 

Lenormant,  F.,  obit,  viii,  601. 

Lenox,  Jas.,  sketch,  v,  426. 

Lenox,  S.,  obit,  i,  620. 

Lenox  library,  v,  427. 

LenAtrGm,  experiments,  viii,  29. 

Lenz,  Oscar,  explorations  by,  v, 
298;  vi,  827;  viu,  886 ;  classi- 
fication of  tribes  by,  ii,  884. 

Leo  XIII,  elected,  iii,  782 ;  encycli- 
cals, iii,  788 ;  vii,  728 ;  corre- 
spondence with  German  Em- 
peror, vii,  725.  See  also  Pecci 
and  Papacy. 

Leo,  H.,  oUt,  iii,  657. 

Leonard,  J.  E.,  obit,  iii,  641. 

Leopold  I,  statue  of,  v,  55. 

Leopold  II,  AMcan  expeditions  due 
to,  V,  295. 

Leopold,  Prince,  marriage  of,  vii, 
869;  obit,  ix,  618. 

Lepege,  B.,  obit,  ix,  618. 

Lepere,  E.  C.  P.,  sketch,  iv,  886. 

Le  Plongeon,  Dr.,  explorations  of, 
V,  298. 

Lepsius,  K.  B.,  oUt,ix,  618. 

Lerdo,  Pres.,  defeated,  ii,  512. 

Leslie,  Frank,  sketch,  v,  427. 

Leslie,  T.  E.  C,  obit,  vU,  646. 

Lesseps,  F.  do,  vi,714;  viii,  807, 
808. 

Leasing,  K.  F.,  obit,  v,  600. 

Letcher,  J.,  obit.,  ix,  608. 

Letellier  de  St  Just,  L.,  sketch, 
vi,  485. 

Letellier-Valaz^,  sketch,  i,  444. 

Letheby,  H.,  obit,  i,  688. 

Letrange,  zino  process  of,  vii,  582. 

Letters,  opening  of,  decision  con- 
cerning, iii,  809. 

Leuchtenberg,  Duke  of,  obit,  ii, 
605. 

Levee  Convention,  a,  viii,  495, 

Levee  System,  the,  v,  582. 


Lcven,  Earl  of,  obit,  i,  688. 
Leverich,  C.  1*.,  obit,  i,  620. 
Leverrier,  U.  J.  J.,  obit,  ii,  605. 
Lo  Vert,  Octavia  W.,  obit,  ii,  588. 
Lewes,  G.  H.,  obit.,  iii,  658. 
Lewis,  Estella  A.,  sketch,  v,  429. 
Lewis,  Harriet,  obit,  iii,  641. 
Lewis,  H.  C,  researches  of,  vi,  19. 
LewiA,  Ida,  lives  saved  by,  v,  455. 
Lewis,  J.  F.,  sketch,  i,  444. 
Lewis,  Tayler,  sketch,  ii,  482. 
Lewis,  Winslow,  lantern,  v,  444. 
laberia,  i,  9 ;  v,  429 ;  viu,  887. 
Libraries,  the  vice-regal  in  Egypt, 

i,  247 ;  the  Corvina,  ii,  879 ;  diis- 

covered  at  Sippara,  vii,  262. 
License  question,   the,   viii,  668. 

See  also  Temperance. 
Lichens,  iii,  476. 
Lichtenfels,  T.  P.,  obit,  ii,  605. 
Lick,  James,  sketch,  i,  444. 
Lick  Observatory,  v,  86 ;  viii,  28. 
Licona  river,  discovery  of,  iv,  401. 
Lidy,  C.  M.,  experiments,  iv,  186. 
Liebermann,  invention,'  viii,  465. 
Life-Saving  Service.    See  Service, 

Life-Saving. 
Lighthouse  establishment,  v,  480. 
Lighthouses,  Cape  Henry,  vi,  240 ; 

Eddystone,    see    Eddystone ; 

Tillamook,  v,  448 ;  vii,  288. 
Lightning,  effects  of,  on  species  of 

trees,  i,  250. 
Ligne,  Prince  de,  obit,  v,  601. 
Li-Hung-Chang,  i,  112. 
Likwa,  or  Hikwa,  lake,  v,  297. 
Limairac,  J.  de,  obit,  i,  688. 
Lincoln,  Mary  T.,  obit,  vii,  689. 
Lincoln,  B.  T.,  portrait,  vii,  808. 
Lindblad,  A.  F.,  obit,  iii,  658. 
Linderman,  H.  B.,  sketch,  iv,  548. 
Lindsay,  J.  W.  8.,  obit,  ii,  605. 
Lindsay,  T.  N.,  obit,  ii,  584. 
Lippman,  experiments  by,  viii,  111. 
Lipsey,  A.  B.,  invention  by,  viii, 

881. 
Liquefaction  of  GaMss,  ix,  484. 
Liquor  laws,  in  Virginia,  ii,  768 ; 

the  Moffett  Begister,  759. 
Liquor  question.    See  Temperance 

and  Prohibition. 
Lii(gar,  Baron,  sketch,  i,  444. 
Literaiy  Congress,  iii,  814 ;  x,  746. 
Literatare,  American,  British,  and 

Continental,  in  every  volume. 
Lithium,  discoveries  of,  iv,  419. 
Lithotrity,  viii,  752. 
Little,  J.  L.,  obit.,  x,  661. 
Littrow,  K.  L.  von,  obit,  ii,  605. 
Liver,  operations  on,  viii,  761. 
Liver«idge,  A.,  investigation  by, 

vi,  97,  98. 
Livrou,  C,  experiments,  vi,  761. 
Li-Tung-Choi,  revolt  led  by,  ill, 

101 ;  iv,  143. 
Lobbying,  in  Ga.,  iv,  421. 
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Lockwood,  discovery  by,  ii,  895. 
Lockwood,  F.  F.,  obit.,  i,  620. 
Lockyer,  J.  N.,  observations  by, 

ui,  85;  iv,  188;  vi,  243;  vii, 

88,  87 ;  viii,  626,  628. 
Locomotive,  flntt  built  in  America. 

See  Cooper,  i,  212. 
Locomotive,  oompressed'^iir,  i,  478 ; 

vi,  512. 
Locomotive  with  duplex  driving- 

wlieelfi,  vi,  611. 
Lodyguine,  invention  by,  xii,  275. 
Loew,  discovery  by,  vi,  99. 
Logan,  J.  A.,  sketch,  v,  477. 
Logan,  S.  J.,  obit.,  v,  698. 
Log-rolling,  definition  of,  iv,  718. 
Ldhe,  £mil,  obit.,  i,  638. 
Lom6nie,  L.  L.  de,  obit,  iii,  658. 
London  and  its  environs,  map  of, 

ii,  860. 
Long,  C.  C,  sketch,  iii,  498. 
Long,  J.  D.,  sketch,  v,  501. 
Longevity,  iz,  568. 
Longfellow,  H.   W.,    sketch,  vii, 

478 ;  portnut,  vi,  485. 
Longman,  W.,  obit.,  ii,  606. 
Lonsdale,  Earl  of,  sketch,  i,  480. 
Loochoo  islands,  claimed  by  China 

and  Japan,  iv,  147, 529 ;  v,  418. 
Loom,  positive-motion,  vii,  479. 
Looms,  carpet,  viii,  94. 
Lopez,  A.,  Marquis   of  ComiUaa, 

obit,  viii,  601. 

Lopez,  P.  M.,  obit,  ii,  584. 

Lord,  Rev.  J.  C,  obit,  ii,  584. 

Lore,  C.  B.,  sketch,  vii,  189. 

Loris-MelikofiT,  Oen.,  sketch,  ii, 
455 ;  attempt  on  life,  v,  668 ; 
letter  to,  fh)m  Nihilists,  664. 

Lome,  Marquis  of,  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  Canada,  iii,  12. 

Lorquet,  L.  M.  P.,  sketch,  i,  480. 

Lett,  J.  A.,  obit,  iii,  641. 

Lotteries  in  Ky.,  v,  425. 

Lottimer,  Wm.,  obit,  i,  620. 

Lotze,  H.,  obit,  vi,  695. 

Lough,  J.  G.,  sketch,  i,  481. 

Louis  IV,  of  Hesse,  ii,  852. 

Louisiana,  in  every  volume ;  Con- 
stitution of  1879,  vii,  488. 

Lourdes,  Basilica  of,  i,  705. 

Loutin,  M.,  invention  by,  iii,  271. 

Louvain,  Reformatory  Prison  at, 
viii,  497. 

LovcU,  M.,  obit,  Ix,  608. 

Lowder,  observations  by,  vii,  89. 

Lowe,  water-gas  process,  viii,  874. 

Lowell,  J.  R.,  sketch,  ii,  467. 

Loyola,  annivereary  of,  v,  678. 

Lualaba  river,  the,  ii,  881 ;  iii,  868, 
864. 

Lubbock,  Lady  E.  F.,  obit,  iv,  700. 

Lucas,  Louis  A,  1,  822. 

Lucius,  R.,  sketch,  iv,  740. 

Ludwig  III,  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse, 
obit,  ii,  606. 


Lunacy,  the  Lyman  case,  iz,  676. 

Lunatic  asylums,  commitments  to, 
in  111.,  iv,  479. 

Lunge,  G.,  experiments  by,  vi,  94. 

Lung-Pkgue  of  Cattle,  vii,  486. 

Lunt,  G.,  obit,  x,  661. 

Lupton  Bey,  discovery  by,  viii,  886. 

Lushington,  Sir  8.,  obit,  ii,  606. 

Luther  Quadricentennial,  viii,  498 ; 
statue  in  Eisleben,  501. 

Luther,  Prof.,  discovery  by,  ii,  44. 

Lutherans,  in  every  volume. 

Luxor,  temple  of,  x,  82. 

Lyall,  J.,  invention  by,  vii,  479. 

Lyle,  invention  by,  iu,  754,  768. 

Lyman,  D.  B.,  obit,  ix,  608. 

Lyman,  8.  P.,  obit.,  i,  620. 

Lynch,  Patrick,  vi,  785,  789;  viii, 
64. 

Lynch,  P.  W.,  sketch,  vii,  491. 

Lyndon,  P.  F.,  oint,  iii,  641. 

Lyons,  Rev.  J.  J.,  obit,  il,  584. 

Lyttleton,  Baron,  sketch,  i,  498. 

Lytton,  Lord,  sketch,  i,  406 ;  Vice- 
roy of  India,  i,  44,  402;  at- 
tempt on  the  life  of,  iv,  494 ; 
V,  889 ;  resignation  of,  v,  884. 

Madagascar,  z,  564. 

Macao,  daim  on,  by  China,  v,  108. 

MaoCabe,  Cardinal,  obit,  x,  668. 

McCanoe,  observations,  iii,  87. 

McCandlesB,  W.,  obit,  vii,  640. 

McCarthy,  Patrick,  obit,  ii,  584. 

McCUy,  W.  B.,  obit,  vu,  640. 

McClellan,  G.  B.,  sketch,  ii,  492 ; 
obit,  portrait,  x,  558. 

McClelland,  Robert,  sketch,  v,  508. 

McCloskey,  John,  sketch,  ti,  498 ; 
obit,  z,  562. 

McCloskey,  J.,  obit,  t,  694. 

McCook,  G.  W.,  obit,  ii,  584. 

McCormick,  C.  H.,  obit.,  ix,  609. 

McCoskrey,  8.  A.,  Bishop,  de- 
posed, iii,  704. 

McCoun,  W.  T.,  obit,  iii,  641. 

McCrary,  G.  W.,  sketch,  ii,  493. 

McCullough,  John  E.,  obit,  x,  651. 

Macdonald,  invention  by,  ii,  719. 

Macdonald,  A.,  obit,  vi,  695. 

Macdonald,  J.  A.,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, vii,  492. 

Macdonald,  J.  M.,  obit^  i,  620. 

McDonald,  W.  J.,  obit,  iii,  641. 

Macdonnell,  D.  J.,  trial,  i,  672. 

McDowell,  Irvin,  obit,  x,  652. 

McDowell,  K.  8.,  obit.,  ix,  609. 

Macedo,  M.  B.  de,  obit,  vi,  695. 

McElroy,  John,  ii,  584. 

McElroy,  Joe.,  obit,  i,  621. 

Macfarlane,  R.,  obit,  viii,  691. 

Macfarlane,  8.,  explorations  of,  i, 
880 ;  ii,  885. 

MacC^ahan,  J.  A.,  obit,  iii,  658. 

McGrath,  H.  P.,  obit,  vi,  686. 

McGraw,  John,  obit,  ii,  684^ 


MaoGregor,  discovery,  ii,  825. 

McHale,  J.,  obit,  vi,  695. 

Mackenzie,  R.  6.,  aketcli,  vi,  522. 

McKeon,  J.,  obit,  viii,  59L 

Mackey,  B.,  imprisoned,  x,  104. 

Mackonoohie,  Rev.  A  H.,  viii,  6. 

M'Lean,  Sir  D.,  obit,  ii,  607. 

MoLin,  8.  B.,i,  298 ;  testimony  of; 
iii,  718. 

Macmahon,  Pres.,  on  cabinets,  ii, 
808,  810;  on  prolonging  hit 
tenure  of  office,  810;  opposi- 
tion to,  811-4(18;  reftignariun 
of;  iii,  888;  iv,  888. 

MoMullen,  J.,  obit,  viii,  591. 

McNeill,  obeervationB  by,  viii,  21. 

McQuade,  James,  obit,  z,  662. 

McVicktf,  W.  A,  obit,  ii,  564. 

MaoWhorter,  A,  obit,  t,  594. 

Maoy,  J.,  Jr.,  obit,  i,  621« 

Macy,  R.  H.,  obit,  ii,  584. 

Madagascar,  vii,  492;  map,  4d3; 
viii,  605 ;  explorations  in,  viii, 
887 ;  new  tribes,  ibid. ;  French 
in,  ix,  458. 

Madden,  £.  M.,  otnt,  z,  652. 

Maddox,  8.  T.,  obit,  i,  «21. 

Madou,  J.  B.,  obit,  Ii,  606. 

Madras,  new  harbor  at,  iii,  2ST; 
breakwater,  vi,  250;  liots  in, 
vU,  415. 

MafiRsi,  A.,  olrit,  z,  66S. 

Magna,  Pierre,  obit,  iii,  658. 

Magnin,  J.,  sketdi,  iv,  886. 

Magyars,  the,  v,  869,  870;  demon- 
strations against,  viii,  49. 

Mahdi,  £1,  sketch,  viii,  607:  ^ 
444;  vii,  255;  viii,  2»8,  29'j: 
first  reverse,  800;  capture  of 
£1  Obeid,  ibid. ;  victOTy  over 
Gen.  Hicks,  viii,  801 ;  ix,  84)L 
See  also  BQcks,  viii,  480. 

Maief,  explontioDS  d,  iii,  859. 

Maine,  in  every  volume. 

M^flatii  von  Saekhely,  obit,  viii, 
601. 

MiMor,  J.  B.,  I>.  D.,  sket^  i,  5C<1. 

Mi^art,  Hans,  ix.  464. 

Maklay,  Dr.  M.,  observstioiiis  of,  io 
Papua,  u,  885. 

Malay  Peninsula,  troubles  in,  1, 
404.     ^ 

Maiden,  Henry,  sketch,  I,  501. 

Mallet,  researches  by,  vi,  92,  9S. 

Mamiani,  Count,  obit,  x,  668. 

Manqt,  £.,  obit,  viii,  601. 

Manganese,  new  compounds  nf, 
iii,  86 ;  new  minenl,  vii,  iC ; 
bix>nae,  vii,  529 :  viii,  525. 

Manitoba,  nunisterial  crisis  in,  iv, 
819;  new  route  for  merch&n- 
dise  of,  iv,  821 ;  growth  of,  iv, 
821 ;  land  lawa,  v,  217 ;  boand- 
arifls,  vi,  216,  222;  histon, 
etc,  viii,  611;  Ix,  465;  x,  5C7. 

Manly,  M.  £.,  aketch,  vi,  627. 
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Mann,  Dr.  Geo.,  obit.,  i,  631. 

Manning,  A.  B.,  sketch,  v,  491. 

Manning,  Daniel,  aketoh  and  por- 
trait, X,  757. 

Mannafeld,  Count,  obit,  vi,  696. 

ManaAeld,  E.  D.,  Bketch^  v,  491. 

Mansfield,  W.  B.    See  Sandhunt 

Manstein,  G.  von,  obit,  ii,  606. 

ManteU,  Dr.,  vUi,  486,  487. 

Manteocd,  P.,  ezplomtions  by,  vS, 
886;  death  of,  vi,  827. 

Mantenffel,  Baron,  obit,z,  664. 

MannfMstoreA  of  the  United  States, 
vii,  498;  in  foreign  markets, 
ii,  126;  iv,  187;  v,  612;  vi, 
854,  857 ;  of  States,  see  under 
titles  of  States. 

Manufaoturing  industries  in  1888, 
Yiii,884. 

Maoris,  the,  decrease  of,  y,  87  ; 
vii,  45 ;  peaoe  with,  viii,  87  ; 
ix,60. 

Marathon  tumulus,  ix,  24. 

Maro-Dufhdsse,  obit,  i,  688. 

Marodre,  Emile,  sketch,  ii,  820. 

March,  8.,  obit,  iz,  609. 

Marchaud,  Count,  obit,  i,  688. 

Marohe,  M.,  explorations  by,  if, 
888,884. 

Maigary,  H.  J.,  obit,  i,  688. 

Margaiy  murder,  the,  i,  44, 108. 

Marift,  ex-Queen  of  Saxony,  obit, 
ii,  606. 

ria,  ex-Queon  of  Spain,  obit,  i) 
688. 

ria.  Grand  Duohesa  of  Bussia, 
obit,  i,  688. 

Kari«  Anna,  Empress,  obit,  ix, 
618. 

Marie  Luiae  Alexandrine,  Princess 
of  Prussia,  obit,  ii,  606. 

Mariette,  A.,  researches  of,  vii,  260. 

Mariotte  Bey,  obit,  vi,  696. 

Harignao,  cUsooveiies  by,  ill,  87 ; 
ir,  187. 

Mario,  G.,  sketch,  with  portrait, 
▼iii,  614. 

Markevitch,  B.,  obit,  ix,  618. 

Maricham,  A.  H.,  excnrnon  of,  !▼, 
417. 

Markham,  C.  B.,  quoted,  vii,  682. 

Marks,  A.  S.,  sketch,  iii,  784. 

Marno,  £.,  African  journey  of,  iii, 
862 ;  obit,  viii,  601. 

Maiqnardt,  L.,  experiments  by, 
viU,118. 

Marriage,  laws  on,  Sn  Austria,  i, 
67;  with  a  step-daughter,  i, 
610;  with  a  sister-in-law,  iv, 
464;  ▼,  111,  411;  kinship 
in,  !▼,  690;  between  whites 
and  negrtes,  ii,  714 ;  iv,  846 ; 
vii,  459 ;  CathoUcs  and  Prot- 
estants in  Chili,  iii,  96 ;  of  un- 
ftvoked  priests  in  France,  iii, 
848;  polygamous,  iii,  818, 814; 


civil,  in  Italy,  iv,  526,  778 ;  in 
Denmark,  vi,  209. 

Man,  satellites  of,  ii,  48 ;  iii,  85 ; 
ellipticity  of,  v,  88. 

Marsh,  C.  W.,  experiments  by,  viii, 
118. 

Marsh,  G.  P.,  sketch,  vii,  504 ;  on 
forests,  viii,  856. 

Marsh,  0.  C,  observations  by,  vi, 
804;  viii, 487. 

MazBhali,  O.  H.,  obit,  ix,  610. 

Marshals,  U.  S.,  proposed  appro- 
priation for  compensation  and 
expenses  of^  v,  152-167. 

Marshes,  drainage  of,  in  Italy,  i, 
265. 

MarsUm,  J.,  obit,  x,  658. 

Martigny,  O.,  death  of,  i,  659. 

Martin,  B.  N.,  obit,  viii,  592. 

Maitin,  H.,  obit,  viii,  601. 

Martin,  K.,  olnt,  iv,  700. 

Martin,  N.,  obit,  ii,  606. 

Martin  des  Pallidrea,  obit,  i,  688. 

Martineau,  Harriet,  sketch,  i,  501. 

Martinique,  viii,  821;  ix,  804;  x, 
788. 

Martins,  experiments  by,  viii,  682. 

Martinuod,  case  of,  vii,  724. 

Marvin,  £.  M.,  obit,  ii,  584. 

Marvine,  A.  B.,  obit,  i,  621. 

Maix,  K.,  obit,  viii,  602. 

MaiylandL,  in  every  volume. 

Mason,  disoovery  by,  iii,  862. 

Mason,  Sir  J.,  obit,  vi,  696. 

Mason,  Sergeant,  trial  of,  vi,  848. 

Maspero,  Prof.,  disooveries  by,  vi, 
21 ;  vii,  260. 

Maasaohusetts,  in  every  volume. 

Massari,  lieut,  explorations  by, 
vi,  826. 

Matabeli-land  described,  iv,  408. 

Matagong  island  seized  by  France, 
iv,  16. 

Matidre-noire,  experiments  with, 
vu,  98. 

Matsell,  G.  W.,  obit,  ii,  684. 

Matthews,  Julia,  obit,  i,  621. 

Maturin,  £.  8.,  sketch,  vi,  541. 

Mataersth,  J.,  oUt,  i,  689. 

Maumen4,  disoovery  by,  iii,  90. 

Maurice,  Jules,  obit.,  i,  689. 

Maxim,  H.  S.,  inventions  by,  v, 
289 ;  vi,  259 ;  vii,  275. 

Maxwell,  Lady,  obit,  ii,  606. 

Maxwell,  J.  C,  theory  of  electri- 
city of,  vi,  289. 

Mayer,  L.,  experiments  by,  v,  87. 

Mayer,  J.  B.  von,  obit,  iU,  658. 

Maynard,  H.,  obit,  vii,  640. 

Mead,  W.  C,  obit,  iv,  694. 

Meaux,  Viscount  de,  ii,  819. 

Mechanical  Enghieering,  progress 
of,  vi,  541. 

Mechanical  ImprovementB  and  In- 
ventions, i,  615 ;  iU  494. 

Meohi,  J.  J.,  obit.,  v,  601. 


Mecklenburg  Declaration  Celebra- 
tion, vU,  684. 

Medical  Diplomas,  unlawful  sale 
of,  V,  622. 

Medical  Sdence  and  Practice :  its 
Progress,  vi,  549. 

Megaphone,  the,  iii,  587. 

Meheddin  Buhran  Uddin  Effendi, 
obit,  i,  689. 

Mehemet  Ali  Pasha,  sketch,  ii,  499 ; 
obit.,  iii,  659. 

Meiggs,  H.,  obit,  ii,  585;  bridge 
buUt  by,  viU,  817. 

Meigs,  Col.,  survey  by,  viii,  809. 

Meinicke,  E.  £.,  sketch,  i,  521. 

Meissner,  experiments  by,  iv,  86. 

Meissner,  A.,  x,  664. 

M^karski,  invention  by,  i,  516. 

Melikoff,Gen.   SeeLoris-MelikolT. 

Mellin,  Henrik,  sketch,  i,  621. 

Mellish,  Sir  G.,  obit.,  U,  606. 

Melville,  G.  M.,  portrait,  vu,  884. 

Melville,  H.  D.,  Viscount,  obit,  i, 
689. 

Memnon,  statue  of,  x,  607. 

Memphis,  debt  of,  iv,  829 ;  vi,  882 ; 
unsanitary  condition  of,  iv, 
880 ;  yellow  fever  in,  iv,  859, 
829.    See  also  Fever,  Yellow. 

Mendelieff,  invention  by,  iii,  545 ; 
dassiflcation  of  elements  by, 
V,  87 ;  law  of  atomic  weights 
discovered  by,  vi,  40. 

Menelek,  Eing  of  Shoo,  ii,  2 ;  iv, 
2;  viu,886. 

Menier,  invention  by,  vi,  255. 

Mennonites,  iii,  50. 

Menthol,  ix,  272. 

Meroadier,  experiments  by,  vi,  787. 

Mercedes,  Queen  of  Spain,  obit, 
iU.  658. 

Merchant  Marine  of  the  United 
States,  vii,  520;  ix,  198. 

Mercury,  mass  and  density  of,  ii, 
48;  transit  of,  iii,  85;  bright- 
ness, ibid. ;  spots,  viii,  20. 

Meridian,  common  prime,  vii,  150 ; 
ix,54. 

M^ritena,  invention  by,  vii,  265. 

Merriam,  Geo.,  obit,  v,  594. 

Merrick,  B.  T.,  obit,  x,  658. 

Merrill,  S.,  explorations  of,  i,  828 ; 
ii,  824. 

Merriman,  C.  S.,  invention  by,  ui, 
752, 766. 

Merry,  Franosco,  sketch,  i,  521. 

Mersey  Tunnel,  viii,  811. 

Merv,  decay  of,  i,  7 ;  importance 
of,  iv,  775;  Bussian  aimexa- 
tion,  viii,  706 ;  chief  of,  x,  19. 

Messiah,  prediction  of  the  Moham- 
medan, vi,  444 ;  vii,  804;  viii, 
507.    See  also  Mahdi,  £1. 

Metallurgy,  vU,  528 ;  viU,  520 ;  ix, 
471 ;  X,  674. 

Metals,  i,  522 ;  ii,  499 ;  new,  u,  90, 
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602 ;  vi,  93 ;  detection  of  al- 
loys, iv,  602 ;  new  compound, 
V,  98 ;  annealing,  vi,  642 ;  melt- 
ing-points, ii,  501 ;  viii,  91 ; 
production  of  the  precious,  il, 
240 ;  market  in  1884,  ix,  479. 

Meteoric  Showers,  vii,  89  ;  x,  66. 

Meteorograph,  the,  vi,  258. 

Meteorological  Observations,  Inter- 
national, i,  625. 

Meteorology,  iii,  687;  viii,  625; 
stations  for  observations,  iii, 
538;  vii,  835;  map  showing 
annual  rainfall,  viii,  627 ;  x, 
581. 

Meteors.  8ce  Astronomical  Prog- 
ress, in  every  volume. 

Methodist  (Ecumenical  Congroes, 
vi,  667. 

Methodists,  in  every  volume ;  new 
sect  of,  iv,  608. 

Methyl  alcohol,  etc,  ▼,  89. 

Mexican  War,  the,  see  Santa  An- 
na, i,  715  ;  bill  for  pensions 
to  veterans  of,  debated,  viii, 
248. 

Mexico,  in  every  volume ;  Ameri- 
can goods  in,  ix,  492. 

Me>er,  H.,  observations,  vi,  803. 

Meyer,  L.,  table  by,  vi,  41. 

Meyer,  M.  W.,  researches,  vii,  88. 

Meyer,  V.,  observations  by,  viii, 
111 ;  invention  by,  viii,  465. 

Meyer,  W.,  observations,  viii,  28. 

Mezzacapo,  L.,  obit,  x,  664. 

Miall,  £.,  obit.,  vi,  696. 

Michael,  Grand  Duke,  sketch,  ii, 
614. 

Michel,  Louise,  trial  of,  viii,  869. 

Michell,  Dr.,  obit.,  ii,  607. 

Michigan,  in  every  volume. 

Michigan  fires,  vi,  686. 

Micrometer-Telescope,  i,  564. 

Micro-Organisms,  ix.  495. 

Microphone,  tlie,  iii,  662. 

Microscopy,  ix,  499 ;  in  botany,  ix, 
90. 

Microtosimeter,  the,  iii,  663. 

Midhat  Pasha,  sketch,  i,  774;  trial 
of,  vi,  841 ;  obit.,  ix,  618. 

Midiun,  the  land  of,  theory  oon- 
ocming,  iii,  861. 

Mieroslavski,  L.,  obit.,  iii,  659. 

Miers,  J.,  obit.,  iv,  700. 

Mignet,  F.,  obit,  ix,  619. 

Mignonette  cose,  ix,  522. 

Miklucho-Maday,  journey  in  New 
Guinea,  iii,  864. 

Milan  IV  of  Servia,  sketch  of,  ii, 
620;  vii,  788. 

Miles,  M.  H.,  obit,  ii,  685. 

Milford  Haven,  docks,  vii,  279. 

Military  defenses,  of  Denmark,  v, 
207;  of  Austria,  vii,  61. 

Military  forces  of  China,  v,  100. 
Sea  Armies. 


Military  interferenoe  at  elections, 
bill  on,  iv,  886. 

Militia,  bill  on,  in  Georgia,  iv,  421 ; 
in  Illinois,  report,  iv,  485 ;  v, 
880;  improvements  in  New 
Jersey,  iv,  668 ;  needed  in  Ne- 
braska, V,  652;  laws  for,  in 
Canada,  viii,  88. 

Miller,  G.  J.,  obit,  i,  639. 

MiUer,  J.  W.,  obit,  i,  621. 

Miller,  Robert,  obit,  i,  639. 

Miller,  Warner,  sketch,  vi,  648. 

MUlft,  Clark,  obit,  viii,  592. 

Mills,  T.  W.,  investigations  by, 
viii,  686. 

Milman,  Bobert,  sketch,  i,  554. 

Milmore,  M.,  obit,  viii,  592. 

Miltzin,  Mt,  vi,  827. 

Minchin,  J.  B.,  survey  in  South 
America  by,  ii,  886. 

Minerals,  in  Tennessee,  i,  742; 
new,  vi,  98,  401. 

Mineral  waters,  x,  698. 

MinefB,  convention  of,  vii,  77. 

Mines,  of  Mexico,  i,  542;  v,  18; 
viii,  687 ;  side  lines  of,  iii,  112 ; 
V,  119;  draining  of,  iii,  280; 
Sutro  Tnnnel,  iii,  288 ;  in  Pern, 
iii,  291,  688;  in  Arabia,  iii, 
861 ;  gold,  in  Georgia,  iii,  871 ; 
iv,  428 ;  tUbrit  from,  iv,  119 ; 
▼,  71,  78 ;  vi,  78 ;  vii,  75 ;  of 
Colombia,  iv,  149 ;  of  Nevada, 
iv,  658 ;  in  Arkansas,  vi,  88 ; 
in  Alabama,  vi,  8 ;  of  Colo- 
rado, vi,  118 ;  viii,  148 ;  new, 
V,  119 ;  coal,  in  Kentucky,  v, 
485 ;  deoreaaed  value  of  Neva- 
da, vi,  628 ;  laws  on  claims  to, 
vi,  628 ;  United  States,  vi,  853, 
856 ;  iron,  in  Minnesota,  vii, 
660 ;  in  Tennessee,  vii,  789 ;  in 
South  Carolina,  vi,  814 ;  of 
Chili,  viii,  124 ;  of  Honduras, 
viii,  482  ;  of  Montana,  viii, 
647 ;  tin,  in  Dakota,  viii,  528 ; 
quicksilver,  of  Siena,  viii,  528 ; 
gold,  of  Bnasia,  viii,  700 ;  Chi- 
nese superstition  concerning, 
vii,  101;  Bureau  of,  in  Cali- 
fornia, V,  71 ;  inspector  of,  in 
Indiana,  iv,  601. 

Ministerial  contest,  in  Denmark, 
viii,  275. 

Ministerial  crisis,  in  the  Nether- 
lands, vii,  690. 

Minneapolis  and  its  Mills,  vi,  688. 

Minnesota,  in  every  volume. 

Minor  Planets.  See  Astronomical 
Progress,  in  every  volume. 

Mint,  U.  S.,  statistics  of,  vii,  484. 

Miryachit,  ix,  554. 

Missionaries,  civil  relations  of,  vi, 
666,  768;  case  of  Bev.  G. 
Brown,  ibid. ;  starved  to  death, 
viii,  695 ;  in  the  Soudan,  ibid. 


Missions,  Foreign,  i,  559 ;  in  Den- 
mark, iv,  812.   See  under  titii*8 

of  Churches. 
Mississippi,  in  every  volume. 
Mississippi  river,  celebration  of  la 

Salle*s  discovery,  vii,  486. 
Mississippi  Biver  Improvement,  i, 

684;  ii,  279;  iii,  502;  iv,  314, 

685  ;  V,  680 ;  vi,  COO. 
Missouri,  in  every  volume. 
Missouri  river,  convention  on  im- 
provement of,  vi,  610. 
MitcheU,  Sir  W.,  obit,  iii,  659. 
Mison,  explorations  of,  vii,  836. 
Moab,  survey  of,  ix,  27. 
Mobile,  charter  repealed,  iv,  20; 

debt  of,  V,  12. 
MCbius,  Prof.,  obeervations  of,  vi, 

712,  714. 
Mobs,  crimes  by,  in  Kentacky,  iii, 

478 ;  in  Louisiana,  iii,  501 ;  in 

Mississippi,  iii,  670. 
Moffat,  B.,  obit,  viii,  602. 
Mohammed  Sultan  Pasha,  obit.,  ix, 

619. 
Mohammed  Tafaa,  viii,  299. 
Mohammed    Towflk,    proclaimed 

Khedive,  iv,  888;  sketch,  3ZS; 

vii,  288. 
Mohammedauism,  iii,  581 ;  iv,  C47 ; 

▼,  641 ;  reported  danger  to,  ii, 

6.    See  also  Islam,  vi,  440. 
Mohammedans,  races  of, in  Turkey, 

i,  671 ;  supposed  movement  to 

excite    dUsoontent   among,  v, 

689 ;  excitement  of,  in  Turkey, 

vii,  804. 
Mokl,  Julius  von,  sketch,  i,  5'!S. 
Mohr,  Eduard,  explorations  of,  i, 

881 ;  death  of,  ii,  880. 
Moigno,  Abb^,  obit,  ix,  619. 
Moleva,  £.,  researches  of,  viii,  h%, 
Molesworth,SirW.  N.,  obit,  ii,  6(C. 
Mollenda,  experiments,  viii,  112. 
MOller,  Axel,  modal  to,  vi,  40. 
Moltke,  Marshal,  on  war,  ^*il,  716. 
Monahan,  J.  fl.,  obit,  iii,  659. 
Monastery,  first  in  Scotland  since 

the  Beformation,  i,  706. 
Monastic  Association  Bill,  in  Au»- 

tria,  i,  57. 
Monastio  Order,  in  the  Anglican 

Church,  ii,  22. 
Monell,  C.  L.,  obit,  i,  621. 
Monetary  Congress,  Intematinn&l, 

iii,  814 :  conferences,  vi,  60. 
Monetite,  vii,  88. 
Money  bills,  definition  of,  iii,  523. 
Monite,  vii,  88. 
Monnier,  H.,  oUt,  ii,  607. 
Monro,  H.  A.  J.,  obit,  x,  665. 
Monroe  Doctrine,  vii,  618.     See 

also  Pansaia  Canal. 
Montalpie,  H.  J.,  obit,  iii,  641. 
Montana,  ii,  681 ;  viii,  647 ;  iz,  5  v^ ; 

CoQstittttion,  ix,  684 ;  x,  604. 
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Montano,  Dr.,  explorations  by,  yi, 

330. 
Monteliore,  Sir  Moses  Haim,  obit. 

aod  portrait,  x,  606. 
Montenegro,  ii,  682;  iii,  686;  iv, 

468;  V,  642;  viii,  648;  revolts 

in,  viii,  649 ;  map,  i,  764 ;  ar- 
ticles on,  in  the  Berlin  Treaty, 

ui^  267 ;  iz,  636. 
Montcro,  Gen.,  vi,  788 ;  viii,  64. 
Montevideo  breakwater,  x,  778. 
Montf;c»nery,  Sir  H.  C,  obit.,  iii, 

659. 
Moon,  the,  crater  Plato,  viii,  21 ; 

diameter  of,  viii,  21. 
Moore,  B.  F.,  obit.,  iii,  641. 
Moore,  Geo.,  obit.,  i,  689. 
Moore,  J.  G.,  obit.,  i,  621. 
Moore,  T.,  invention  by,  vi,  96. 
Moore,  Tredwell,  obit,  i,  621. 
Moravians,  i,  669 ;  ii,  682 ;  iii,  687 ; 

iv,  649;  vl,  611;  ix,  687. 
Moreno,  in  Patagonia,  ii,  836. 
Moreno,  J.  I.,  obit.,  ix,  620. 
Moresby,  Sir  F.,  obit.,  ii,  607. 
Morgan,  Campbell  de,  obit.,  i,  689. 
Morgan,  D.  H.,  statue  of,  vi,  816. 
Morgan,  E.  D.,  sketch,  viii,  662. 
Morgan,  L.  H.,  sketch,  vi,  618. 
Moriarty,  Bishop  D.,  obit,  ii,  607. 
Morier,  D.,  obit,  ii,  607. 
Mormons,  the,  emigration  of,  iv, 

887 ;  Pros.  Hayes  on,  ▼,  642 ; 

missions  of,  vi,  859;   mono- 

gamic,  vi,  860 ;  viii,  648.    See 

Polygamy. 
Morocco,  i,  669;  v,  646;  persecu- 
tion of  Jews  in,  646 ;  trade  of, 

viii,  886 ;  ix,  889. 
Morphy,  P.,  obit,  ix,  610. 
Morrill,  Lot  M.,  sketches,  ij  671 ; 

viii,  668. 
Morris,  J.,  experiments,  viii,  624. 
Morris,  Wm.,  designs  of,  viii,  G16. 
Morrison,  J.  I.,  obit.,  vii,  640. 
Morriasey,  J.,  obit,  iii,  641. 
Mor»e,  £•   S.,  discovery   by,  vi, 

463. 
Morton,  Prof.,  observations  by,  iii, 

84. 
Morton,  0.  P.,  sketch,  ii,  588. 
Mosenthal,  8.  H.,  obit.,  ii,  607. 
Moser,  Jas.,  experiments  by,  vi, 

267. 
Moses,  Chief- Justice,  obit,  ii,  685. 
Moss,  Lemuel,  observations  by,  iv, 

63. 
Motley,  J.  L.,  sketch,  ii,  685. 
Motors,  experiments  in,  i,  616, 516. 
Mott,  A.  J.,  observations  by,  viii, 

26. 
Mott,  H.  A.,  experiments  by,  ill, 

86;  vii,  668. 
Mott,  Lucretia,  sketch,  v,  647. 
Mouobot,  solar  boiler  of,  iii,  722 ; 

experiments  by,  vi^  251. 


Mountains,  of  Central  Asia,  ii,  825, 
826 ;  iii.  859, 860 ;  iv,  899, 400 ; 
in  Africa,  ii,  828;  altitude  of 
high,  vi,  882 ;  exploration,  ix, 
638 ;  highest,  vi,  822,  and  ix, 
643 ;  formation  of,  see  Forma- 
tion of  Mountdus. 

Mount  Brace,  highest  point  in 
Conn.,  ii,  227. 

Mount  Wollaston,  lost  whaler,  vi, 
828. 

Moustier,  explorations  by,  v,  290. 

Mowett,  J.  A.,  obit,  i,  621. 

Moynahan,  C,  obit,  iv,  694. 

Mozaffur,  £.,  x,  665. 

Mozley,  J.  B.,  obit.,  iii,  659. 

Mtesa,  Emperor  of  Uganda,  obit., 
viii,  602. 

Muhlenberg,  Bev.  W.  A.,  sketch, 
ii,  635. 

Muir,  Pattison,  on  the  nature  of  the 
elements,  iii,  91. 

Muirhead,  J.,  obit,  x,  665. 

Mukhtar  Pasha,  sketch,  ii,  685. 

Mulder,  G.  J.,  obit,  v,  601. 

Mulford,  E.,  obit,  x,  658. 

Mulledy,  Jos.,  death  of,  v,  659 

MOller,  J.,  obit.,  iii,  659. 

Mumford,  T.  J.,  obit,  U,  586. 

Mummies,  discoveiy  of,  vii,  261. 

Municipalities,  indebtedness  of,  iii, 
680, 685, 772 ;  vi,  832 ;  liabUity 
of,  for  damages  in  riots,  iv, 
769;  N.  J.  laws  on,  v,  662; 
Fla.  act  on  dissolution  of,  vi, 
297. 

Munster,  W.  P.,  obit,  ii,  607. 

Muntz,  M.  A.,  experiments  by,  iii, 
83  ;  vii,  88  ;  viii,  120. 

Murad  V  (Effendi),  a^mpt  to  bar 
from  succession,  i,  2 ;  sketch, 
i,  774. 

Murat,  Prince,  obit,  iii,  669. 

Murat,  Princess,  obit,  iv,  701. 

Murchison,  Chss.,  sketch,  iv,  650. 

Murghab  river,  view  on,  x,  17 ; 
cave-dwellings  on,  88. 

Murphy,  Lady  B.,  obit,  vi,  794. 

Murphy,  J.  K.,  obit,  i,  621. 

Murray,  A.,  obit,  x,  665. 

Muscles,  observations  on,  vi,  768. 

Mushketof,  explorations,  iii,  859. 

Music,  i,  571 ;  Tonic  80I-&,  ix, 
545;  instrumental, in  churdies. 
See  Churches. 

Musical  Instruments,  automatic,  x, 
607. 

Mnsio-hoxes,  x,  608. 

Musical  telephone,  iii,  588. 

Musset,  Paijj  de,  obit,  v,  601. 

Mutiny,  Japanese,  iii,  462. 

Muy  bridge,  electro-photograph  of, 
iii,  728. 

^yceniB,  Schliemann's  explora- 
tions in,  i,  28. 

Myer,  A.  J.,  sketch,  v,  548. 


Myopia.    See  Eye-sight,  vi,  271. 
Mysore,  native  rule  in,  vi,  422. 

Kachtigal,  G.,  obit,  x,  665. 

Nagas,  of  India,  revolt  of,  iv,  494 ; 
V,  383. 

Nhgeli,  experiments  by,  iv,  36. 

Nain  Sing,  explorations  of,  i,  329. 

Nalme,  C.  M.,  obit,  vii,  641. 

Naphtha,  in  Buasia,  viii,  701. 

Naphthalin,  ix,  272. 

Napoleon,  Jerome,  portrait,  vii,  321. 

Nares,  Sir  G.,  voyage  of,  iii,  352. 

Narragansett  Indians,  tribal  rela^ 
tions  abolished,  v,  664. 

Nasmyth,  J.,  observations,  iii,  36. 

Natal,  colony  of,  v,  80 ;  viii,  84. 

National  Bank  taxation,  x,  621. 

National  party,  the,  iii,  806. 

Nationalities,  conflicts  of,  in  Aus- 
tria, V,  46,  46,  869  ;  vi,  48. 

Nations,  intervention  among.  See 
Non-intervention,  vii,  618. 

Natural  history,  111.,  vi,  409. 

Naturalization  in  Brazil,  viii,  68. 

Naturalization  in  U.  S.,  its  validi- 
ty, vi,  618 ;  cases  of  Buza  and 
others,  vi,  618,  et  eeq,  ;  when 
fraudulent,  vi,  615;  Ftes.  Grant 
on,  i,  688 ;  case  of  the  Bense- 
liers,  iv,  887. 

Naturalized  Americans  in  Germa- 
ny, iii,  245. 

Naucratis,  x,  88. 

Navarre,  dissatisfaction  in,  i,  780. 

Navies  of  Europe,  vii,  668;  Ger- 
man, viii,  392;  Italian,  viii, 
449. 

Navigation,  steering  indicator  for, 
i,  618 ;  sounding  instruments, 
i,  618 ;  iii,  726 ;  bathometer,  i, 
619 ;  acts  on,  in  Chili,  iii,  96  ; 
in  Germany,  v,  819;  the  Nar- 
ragansett and  Seawanhaka  dis- 
asters, V,  680 ;  fees  to  Spanish 
consuls,  viii,  167;  unseawor- 
thy  vessels,  418 ;  bureau  of,  ix, 
203;  aignals,  life-saving  ap- 
pliances, etc.,  see  Collisions, 
viii,  186.  See  also  Commerce 
and  Navigation,  viii,  146. 

Navy  of  Colombia,  v,  114. 

Navy  of  U.  8.,  i,  674 ;  u,  536 ;  ui, 
689;  vi,  619;  vii,  682;  Pres. 
Arthur  on,  vi,  781 ;  viii,  162. 

Navy-Yards,  U.  S.,  vii,  588. 

Neal,  John,  sketch,  i,  674. 

Neale,  8.  A.,  obit,  v^  694. 

Neaves,  Lord  C,  obit,  i,  689. 

Nebraska,  in  every  volume. 

NebnliB,  i,  50 ;  star  changed  to,  ii, 
48 ;  origin  of,  iii,  88 ;  discov- 
ery of  planetary,  vii,  41 ;  new, 
X,  58. 

Negroes,  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Cal.,  iU,  71 ;  trial  of,  ill,  825 ; 
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intimidation  in  Ark.,  iv,  40 ; 
intellectual  status  of,  iv,  41 ; 
aa  jurors,  iy,  845,  847 ;  v,  424, 
708;  condition  in  La.,  v,  481 ; 
umversitj  for,  v,  484;  prog- 
ress of,  V,  695;  taxes  and 
schools  of,  in  Ga.,  viii,  889 ; 
conventions  of,  iv,  45 ;  vii, 
448,  721 ;  viii,  439 ;  votes  of, 
in  presbytery,  vii,  702;  civil 
rights  of,  vu,  459 ;  viii,  129 ; 
marriage  with  whites,  see 
Marriage;  exodus  of, see  Ex- 
odus, iv,  854. 

Neher,  Michael,  sketch,  i,  679. 

Nepaul,  Chinese  influence  in,  iv, 
148;  conspiracy  in,  vii,  415; 
insurrection  in,  x,  497. 

Nepokoitchitzkj,  sketch,  ii,  689. 

Nervous  System,  the,  viii,  684. 

Nephrotomy,  viii,  751. 

Nerses,  obit.,  ix,  620. 

Netherlands,  the,  in  eveiy  volume. 

Net-making,  ix,  560. 

Neuville,  A.,  obit.,  x,  666. 

Nevada,  in  evexy  volume. 

New  Church,  x,  627. 

New,  J.  H.,  obit,  iv,  694. 

New  Brunswick,  viii,  559. 

New  burg,  celebration  at,  viii,  577. 

New  Church,  the,  vi,  630. 

Newoorab,  W.  W.,  obit.,  ii,  586. 

Newfoundland,  vii,  218 ;  x,  628. 

New  Guinea,  explorations  in,  iL 
885;   iii,  864,  865;   iv,  408; 
claims  to,  viii,  81 ;  annexation 
of  southern,  x,  58. 

New  Hampshire,  in  every  volume. 

New  Jersey,  in  every  volume. 

New  Jerusalem  Church,  i,  595 ;  ii, 
557;  iii,  614;  viii,  564. 

New  Mexico,  ii,  558;  viii,  565; 
disorder  in,  iii,  81 ;  ix,  572. 

New  Orleans,  debt  of,  v,  480;  vii, 
488 ;  Exposition,  ix,  578. 

New  Testament,  revision,  vi,  689. 

Newton,  Henry,  obit.,  ii,  585. 

Newton,  H.  A.,  observationa  by, 
iii,  86,  87. 

New  York  dty,  viii,  577 ;  defidcar 
tions,  578 ;  new  aqueduct,  567, 
579 ;  East  Biver  Bridge  open- 
ing, 580 ;  amendment  of  char- 
ter, viii,  567;  elevated  rail- 
roads, viii,  568-580;  new  parks, 
580;  city  politics,  581;  bills 
on,  vetoed,  ii,  667;  street- 
cleaning  bill,  vi,  651 ;  removal 
of  police  commissioners,  vi, 
659 ;  consolidation  of  elevated 
railroads,  vi,  659;  new  aque- 
duct, ix,  590 ;  suifaoe  railroads, 
591. 

New  York  Harbor,  improvements 
in,  V,  250. 

New  York  State,  in  eveiy  volume ; 


canal  amendment,   vii,   601; 
primary  elections  bill,  vii,  600. 

New  Zealand,  native  question  in, 
vii,  45 ;  government,  etc,  46 ; 
land  system,  46 ;  viii,  87  ;  ix, 
60 ;  X,  66. 

Nez  Pero^  Indians,  war  with,  ii, 
89 ;  removal  of,  ordered,  iii,  28. 

Niagara  Falls,  scheme  to  tranamit 
power  from,  vi,  258 ;  reserva- 
tion, X,  685. 

Niagara  Fidls  Park,  commissioners 
appointed,  viii,  570;  restora- 
tion, X,  674. 

Niblo,  Wm.,  obit,  iii,  642. 

Nicaragua,  difficulty  with  Ger- 
many, iii,  886 ;  vi,  661 ;  canal 
in,  proposed,  vi,  662;  vii, 
616;  ix,  818,  591. 

Nicholas  I,  of  Montenegro,  sketch, 
ii,  571. 

Nicholas,  Grand  Duke,  sketch,  ii, 
571. 

NiohoUs,  F.  G.,  govenmient  head- 
ed by,  Ii,  455. 

Nicholls,  F.  T.,  sketch,  i,  498. 

Nichols,  S.,  obit.,  v,  594. 

Nichols,  W.  B.,  investigations  by, 
V,  87. 

Nicholson,  Commodore,  at  Alex- 
andria, vii,  248. 

Nickel,  magnetic  properties  of,  i, 
250 ;  in  iron-ores,  ii,  501 ;  de- 
termination of,  ii,  502 ;  ores  in 
U.  S.,  vii,  582 ;  processes  with, 
viii,  522. 

Niederwald  plot,  ix,  858. 

Ni^ge,  oleomargarine  process  of, 
vu,  661. 

Nierits,  E.  G.,  sketch,  1,  606. 

Niessl,  G.,  observations,  viii,  25. 

Niger,  the,  exploration  of,  v,  290. 

Nihilism  in  Bussia,  iii,  744 ;  Meli- 
koflf's  policy,  vi,  795 ;  methods, 
vi,  802;  beginning,  vii,  736; 
X,  718. 

Nihilists,  iv,  681 ;  ^turbances  by, 
iv,  776,  777;  v,  662,  664;  ar- 
rests and  trial  of,  for  the  mur^ 
der  of  the  Czar,  vi,  796 ;  two 
sections  of,  vi,  797 ;  proclama- 
tions of,  vi,  798 ;  attempt  to 
assassinate  Gen.  Toherevin,  yi, 
799 ;  alleged  plot  of,  in  Switz- 
erland, vi,  829 ;  omitted  ftom 
amnesty,  viii,  706;  arrests, 
viii,  709;  ix,  711. 

Nile,  composition  of  waters,  i,  99. 

Nilson,  8.,  discovery  by,  iv,  187 ; 
experiments,  v,  87 ;  viii,  117 ; 
obit,  viii,  608. 

Nisero  affiur,  ix,  558. 

Nitrate  deposits  in  Chili,  iii,  95 ; 
in  Peru,  iii,  688 ;  vi,276;  vui, 
124. 

Nitric  acid  as  a  solvent,  1,  98. 


Nitric  ferments,  vi,  98. 

Nitrification,  iii,  88. 

Nitrites  in  water,  test  for,  vii,  91. 

Nitrogen  abaorbed  by  plants,  i,  93. 

Nitzsoh,  E.  W.,  obit,  v,  601. 

Noailles,  P.,  obit,  x,  666. 

Nobel,  discovery  by,  iv,  181. 

Noble,  Matthew,  sketch,  i,  607. 

NCggersth,  J.,  obit,  ii,  607. 

Nollet  and  Van  Malderea,  inven* 
tion  by,  iii,  275. 

Nominations,  PresidentiaL  See 
United  States,  vols,  i,  v,  and 
ix. 

Nonconformists,  use  of  title  "  Bev." 
by,  i,  25 ;  burial  of,  in  paiiiih 
churchyards,  iii,  18. 

Non-intervention  amon|^  nations, 
the  principle  of,  \'ii,  618 ;  sci- 
ence of  international  law,  618- 
622;  responsibility  of  natioD^ 
628 ;  intervention  when  aeked 
for,  625:  when  nai^oality  is 
involved,  625 ;  miion  of  states, 
626;  cases  of  succoasion  and 
religion,  627 ;  the  Boman  ques- 
tion, 627. 

NordenskiOld,  explorations  of,  I, 
828;  iii,  854;  iv,411;  viii,2S; 
in  Greenland,  884. 

Nordqvist,  explorations  by,  iv,  412. 

Norris,  experiments  by,  viii,  fiZS. 

North  Borneo  Co.,  the,  vi,  329. 

Northbrook  island,  vii,  884. 

Northbrook,  Lord,  sketches,  i,  406 ; 
V,  580. 

North  Carolina,  in  every  volume. 

Northcote,  Sir  Stafford,  portrait,  x, 
448;  sketch,  448. 

Northeast  passage,  aearoh  for,  iv, 
411;  Nordenskidld'a  oonclo- 
sions  as  to,  iv,  416. 

Northen,  Adolf,  obit,  i,  €89. 

Northwest  passage,  iii,  854,  855. 

Norton,  Caroline.    See  Maxwell. 

Norton,  W.  A.,  obit,  viii,  592. 

Norway.    See  Sweden. 

Nova  Scotia,  viii,  684 ;  ix,  594 ;  x, 
648. 

Noxious  insects  and  plant  parasites, 
iri,  669. 

Noyes,  A.  C,  obit.,  v,  594. 

Nubor  Pasha,  iv,  829,  880;  vi, 
287. 

Numismatic  discovery,  ii^  411. 

Nufiex,  Dr.,  sketch,  viii,  188. 

Nussbaumer,  observationa  by,  vi, 
400. 

Nut-pine  tree,  ntiUty  of,  iv,  658, 

Nutrients,  function  of,  viii,  349; 
proportions  of,  in  foods,  84{^. 

Nutritive  ingredients  and  values  of 
the  food  we  eat,  vi,  670 ;  com- 
paradve  cost  of,  vin,  S46. 

Nutt,  G.  W.  M.,  obit,  vi,  686. 

Nye,  J.  W.,  obit,  i,  621. 
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Oakey,  Smily  8.,  obit,  vHi,  698. 

Oath,  the  iroD-oLMl,  iv,  M ;  decis- 
ions OTLf  iv,  24. 

Oaths  and  af&rmstions  in  British 
Parliament,  the  Bradlaogh 
case,  vi,  627;  vii^  866;  Tiii, 
409;  Cong.  Union  on,  viii,  16£. 

Oaths,  test,  for  jurors,  iv,  298 ;  de- 
cisions on,  in  Florida,  876. 

Oatman,  Dr.  J.  S.,  obit,  i,  622. 

Oheidollah,  snnender  and  rescue 
of,  vu,  804;  obit,viii,  608. 

ObelislES,  12,  595. 

O'Brien,  W.  S.,  obit,  iii,  642. 

Obituaries,  in  eveiy  volume. 

Obligations  of  Contracts,  vii,  648 ; 
case  of  Virginia  bonds,  648 ;  of 
Louisiana,  652 ;  Supreme  Court 
deoisioDS,  658. 

Obrenoviteh,  honse  of,  vii,  789. 

Obstruction,  resolution  in  Parlia- 
ment on,  ▼,  881.  See  Cloture, 
vii,  208,  208. 

0*Gallahan,  E.  B.,  obit.,  v,  594. 

Ooarina,  ix,  625. 

Occnltations,  x,  58. 

O^Connell,  Morgan,  challenged  bj 
Dbraeli,  ii,  252. 

O'Connor  Don,  the,  bill  of,  in  Pai^ 
liament,  iv,  458. 

O'Connor,  John,  expelled  from 
Ohio  Le^slature,  iii,  666. 

O' Conor,  Charles,  obit  and  por- 
Uait,  ix,  626. 

Odell,  W.,  observstions  by,  v,  86. 

Odger,  Geo.,  obit,  ii,  607. 

Odlin,  Peter,  obit,  ii,  585. 

O'Donnell,  P.,  crime  and  trial  of, 
viii,  416;  diplomatio  oorre- 
spondence  on,  viii,  281. 

O'l>onovan,  £.,  death  of,  viii,  801. 

O'Dwyer,  A.  C,  obit,  ii,  608. 

Offenbsoh,  J.,  obit,  v,  601. 

Office,  qualifications  for,  x,  825. 

Office- hunting,  vi,  846,  847. 

Officials,  State,  case  of  Mo.  Treas- 
nrer,  iv,  641 ;  Neb.  Auditor,  v, 
549 ;  N.  J.  Treasurer,  v,  566 ; 
county,  payment  of,  by  fees, 
vi,205. 

Offi<»sis,  U.  8.,  alleged  abuse  of 
power  by,  iv,  18. 

Ogdcn,  W.  B.,  sketch,  Ii,  614. 

Ogier,  experiments  by,  vii,  89. 

OgUvie,  B.  A.,  obit,  iv,  701. 

Oglethorpe  Celebration,  viii,  889. 

Ogowi  river,  exploration  of,  iv 
401 ;  vi,  828 ;  vii,  886. 

O'Hagan,  Baton,  obit,  x,  666. 

Ohio,  in  every  volume;  constitu 
tional  amendments,  x,  678. 

OU,  a  new,  viii.  111. 

Oil,  calming  waves  with,  experi* 
ments,  vii,  660. 

Oil-cloths,  floor,  viU,  97. 

Olcechobee,  drainage  of,  viii,  809. 


O'Eeofe,  E.,  obit,  v,  594. 

Oklobjio,  1.  D.,  sketch,  ii,  621. 

Okubo,  assassination  of,  iii,  462. 

Old  Catholics,  i,  649;  u,  621;  iii^ 
669;  iv,  704;  v,  609;  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  on  reso- 
lutions of,  i,  22 ;  abolition  of 
priestly  celibacy,  iii,  669 ;  com- 
munion in  both  kinds,  iii,  670 ; 
recognition  ssked  of  Angli- 
cans, iv,  82 ;  relations  with  the 
Papacy,  v,  609. 

Olden,  C.  8.,  obit,  i,  622. 

Oldham,  Thos.,  obit,  iii,  659. 

Old  Ironsides,  history,  vi,  620. 

Oleomargarine,  its  manufacture, 
vii,  661 ;  ix,  2 ;  N.  T.  law  on, 
664;  foreign  demand  for,  ii, 
112 ;  tests  for,  vii,  89. 

O'Logfalen,  Sir  C,  obit,  U,  608. 

O'Mkhony,  J.,  obit,  ii,  585. 

Omer  Pasha,  obit,  iv,  701. 

Omohundro,  J.  B.,  obit,  v,  694. 

O'Neill,  £.  C.,  experiments  by,  vii, 
86 

O'Neill,  J.,  obit,  iii,  642. 

Ontario,  viii,  609;  ix,  682;  x,  678. 

Opdyke,  O.,  obit,  v,  594. 

Opium,  attempts  to  suppress  the 
use  of,  U,  181, 182 ;  iii,  100 ;  vi, 
109 ;  culture  in  China,  ill,  100 ; 
in  Persia,  v,  628;  Americans 
prohibited  from  trsffic  in,  v, 
704;  monopoly  in  India,  vii, 
416 ;  reduced  trade  in  China, 
viii,  126. 

Opium-trsfflo  in  India  and  China, 
vi,  708 ;  vii,  666. 

Orange  Free  6t«te,  ix,  116. 

Orchestrion,  x,  612. 

Orohestrone,  x,  619. 

Orchilla  weed,  ix,  498. 

Ord,  E.  O.  C,  sketch,  viii,  611 ; 
service  on  the  Bio  Grande,  ii, 
518,  668. 

Order  of  the  Double  Drsgon,  vii, 
102. 

Ordnance,  improvements  in,  ii, 
622 ;  experimeutB  with,  v,  29 ; 
of  various  countries,  vii,  576. 

Oregon,  in  every  volume. 

Orense,  Marquis,  obit,  v,  602. 

Oigan  worked  by  sunlight,  x,  614. 

Organists,  x,  618. 

Organs,  |dpe,  reed,  etc,  x,  614. 

Oiguinette,  x,  617. 

Orientalists,  Congress  of,  i,  711. 

Orloif,  Prince,  obit,  x,  666. 

Orpen,  Sir  B.,  olnt,  i,  689. 

Orr,  C.  A.,  obit,  i,  689. 

Orton,  Jss.,  sketch,  ii,  628 ;  colo- 
rations, ii,  886. 

Oiton,  Wm.,  obit,  iii,  642. 

Osborne,  B.,  obit,  vii,  647. 

Osgood,  Samuel,  sketch,  v,  614. 

Osman  Pasha,  sketch,  ii,  628. 


Ostrich-Farming  in  U.  8.,  vii,  672. 

Otter,  Admiral  H.  C,  obit,  i,  639. 

Ouray,  Chief,  sketch,  v,  615. 

OveroomerB,  sect  of,  vi,  707. 

Overdank,  crime  of,  vii,  54,  488. 

Overstone,  Baron,  obit,  viii,  608. 

Overweg,  K.,  obit.,  i,  G39. 

Owen,  B.  D.,  sketch,  11,  628. 

Oxenford,  J.,  obit,  ii,  608. 

Oxus,  attempt  to  deflect,  vii,  885. 

Oxygen,  making  of,  v,  88 ;  vii,  92 ; 
passive  and  active,  viii,  120. 

Oyster-Beds,  deterioration  of,  vi, 
707;  protection  for,  vii,  606; 
in  Connecticut,  ix,  282;  in 
New  Jersey,  ix,  571;  de- 
stroyed, X,  777. 

"  Oyster  Navy,"  the,  vi,  629,  582. 

Ozone,  curative  properties  of,  i,  91 ; 
from  oxides  of  manganese,  92 ; 
liquefaction  of,  v,  86. 

Pacific,  South,  Qerman  Trade  on 

the,  iv,  442. 
Padnotti,  inventions  by,  vi,  268. 
Packard,  claim  to  governorship  of 

Louisiana,  i,  489 ;  ii,  465, 465. 
Packard,  A.  8.,  obit,  ix,  610. 
Packard,  L.  B.,  obit,  ix,  610. 
Packer,  Asa,  sketch,  iv,  712. 
Padelford,  8.,  obit,  iii,  642. 
Page,  Elizabeth  P.,  cUum  of,  in 

Congress,  vi,  146. 
Psge,  Wm.,  obit  and  port.,  x,  677. 
Pahlen,  Count,  obit,  ix,  620. 
Pain,  O.,  obit,  x,  666. 
Paine,  B.,  obit,  vii,  641. 
Punt,  luminous,  v,  93. 
Pairing-off  practice  in  the  House, 

vu,  199. 
Palacky,  F.,  sketch,  1,  664. 
Paleontological  discoveries,  ix,  686. 
Palestine,  explorations  in,  i,  827, 

828;  ii,  824;  survey,  826. 
Palestine,  Qerman  colonies  in,  viii, 

614 ;  exploration  in,  ix,  27. 
Palffy,  Count,  obit.,  i,  640. 
Palfrey,  J.  G.,  obit,  vi,  687. 
Palikao,  Comte  de,  obit,  iii,  660. 
Palisa,  Dr.,  discoveries  by,  ii,  44 ; 

iU,86;  iv,51;  v,84;  vii,  86; 

viii,  21,  22. 
Pslladium,  new  compound  of,  iii, 

89. 
Palladius,  obit,  iv,  701. 
Palmer,   £.    H.,   obit,  vii,  647; 

sketch,  viii,  614;    murderers 

indicted,  viu,  297. 
Pslmer,  N.  B.,  obit,  ii,  686. 
Palmer,  W.  B.,  obit.,  i,  622. 
Palmer,  W.  P.,  obit,  ix,  610. 
Pamir,  the,  iv,  899. 
Paiuima  Canal,  vi,  714;  vii,  107, 

818-815;   viu,    140,  808;   ix, 

156,815;  X,  177. 
Panama  Bailway,  x,  179. 
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Panebianoo,  Cardinal,  obit.,  x,  666. 

Pansla vista,  sentence  of  a  loader  of, 
iii,  426 ;  agitations  of,  viii,  705. 
See  Slavs. 

Pantelophone,  the,  vi,  258. 

Papacy,  the,  relations  of  Qennany, 
i,  260,  680;  u,  659,  682;  ill, 
881 ;  V,  639  ;  vi,  346,  775,  792 ; 
vii,  357,  858,  note,  724;  viii, 
895,  693 ;  with  Italy,  i,  422, 
703 ;  u,  408,  410,  677  ;  iU,  786 ; 
vi,  450, 792 ;  vii,  487, 724 ;  viu, 
692;  with  Austria,  viii,  694; 
with  Belgium,  iii,  56 ;  v,  54, 
56 ;  viii,  56,  698 ;  with  Bussia, 
vii,  726;  viii,  694;  with  Switz- 
erland, ii,  682 ;  viii,  694 ;  with 
South  American  governments, 
i,  707;  with  France,  iii,  848, 
848;  vi,  798;  vu,  726;  viii, 
870 ;  in  United  States,  vi,  798 ; 
viii,  694 ;  establishment  of  the 
hierarchy  in  Sootland,  iii,  782 ; 
instructions  to  bishops  in  U. 
S.,  iii,  737  ;  the  papal  guaran- 
tees, ii,  408 ;  viii,  454.  See 
also  the  allocution,  ii,  677,  and 
Boman  Question,  vii,  627. 

Paper,  carbon  or  impression,  iz, 
638. 

Paper  Exposition,  iii,  724. 

Paper-hangings  and  wall-paper, 
viii,  615  ;  ix,  247. 

Paper>making  in  India,  ix,  407. 

Paper-pulp,  new  process,  viii,  115. 

Papua,  ix,  688 ;  x,  678 ;  map,  679 ; 
houses,  680.    See  New  Guinea. 

Paraguay,  i,  654;  iii,  677 ;  vi,  724; 
vu,  678;  viu,  617;  ix,  640;  x, 
681. 

Pardo,  Don  Manuel,  assassination 
of,  iii,  687. 

Pardons,  Board  of,  in  Conn.,  viii, 
258. 

Parian  Wares,  viii,  640. 

Paris,  Augudte,  ii,  819. 

Paris,  first  meeting  of  the  Chambers 
in,  since  1870,  iv,  892 ;  map  of, 
and  environs,  ii,  806. 

Parisel,  Dr.  F.,  obit.,  ii,  608. 

Parker,  B.,  experiments  by,  iii,  722. 

Parkes,  H.  S.,  obit.,  x,  666. 

Parktore,  F.,  obit,  ii,  608. 

Parker,  W.,  sketch,  ix,  641. 

Parliament,  the  German,  organiza- 
tion of,  vii,  209 ;  absenteeism, 
210 ;  rules,  210 ;  groups  in,  211 ; 
general  aspect,  211. 

Parliamentary  system  of  England, 
the,  vii,  199 ;  rules,  ibid.,  206 ; 
penal  power,  202 ;  expulsions, 
202;  thec^«r«,  203. 

Parmentier,  Gen.,  obaervations  by, 
viii,  22. 

Pamell,  C.  S.,  sketch,  v,  616 ;  ar- 
rest, vi,  868 ;  proposed  sospen- 


sion,  vu,  204 ;  »» Treaty  of  Kil- 
mainham,"  vii,  867;  contro- 
versy with  Mr.  Foster,  viii,  412. 

Parrott,  B.  P.,  obit.,  ii,  586 ;  inven- 
tion by,  iii,  754,  762. 

Parsons,  Dr.,  murder  of,  v,  690. 

Parsons,  £.  Y.,  obit.,  i,  622. 

Parsons,  H.  B.,  experiments  by, 
vi,  95 ;  obit.,  x,  658. 

Paraons,  P.  M.,  invention  by,  i,  528. 

Parsons,  T.,  sketch,  vii,  678. 

Paschall,  G.  W.,  obiU,  iii,  648. 

Pasolini,  Count,  obit,  i,  640. 

Passerini,  L.,  obit,  ii,  608. 

Pasteur,  germ  theory  of,  iii,  887 ; 
experiments  by,  iv,  448;  vi, 
847. 

Patagonia,  partition  of,  i,  84 ;  x,  41. 

Patents,  viii,  618;  grounds  and 
methods  of  obtaining,  laws 
on,  etc,  618-628;  ohange  in 
English  Iaw,  628 ;  internation- 
al oonferenoos,  624;  bill  in 
Germany,  ii,  851 ;  office  oigan- 
ized,  852;  Congress,  iii,  814; 
to  two  or  more,  809 ;  Burdett- 
Estey  suit,  iv,  842 ;  drive-well 
suit,  V,  418 ;  British  law,  viii, 
410;  ix,  642;  x,  682. 

Patin,  H.  J.  H.,  sketch,  i,  654. 

Patrizi,  C,  obit,  i,  640. 

Patterson,  Capt,  explorations  and 
death  of,  iv,  408. 

Patterson,  Bobert,  sketch,  vi,  726. 

Patterson,  W.  C,  obit,  viii,  598. 

Pattison,  M.,  obit,  ix,  620. 

Pattison,  B.  E.,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, vii,  678. 

Paul,  observations,  viii,  21. 

Paulding,  H.,  obit,  iii,  648. 

Pavement  for  dties,  ii,  277. 

Payne,  Joseph,  sketch,  1,  654. 

Paynter,  J.  A.,  obit,  i,  640. 

Peacock,  Mary  T.,  obit,  iv,  774. 

Peanut-crop  in  Virginia,  vii,  829. 

Pearl-fishing,  viii,  141 ;  ix.  498. 

Pearson,  B.  M.,  obit,  iii,  648. 

Pease,  A.  H.,  obit,  vii,  641. 

Pease,  J.  L.,  obit,  iii,  648. 

Peed,  Cardinal,  sketch,  ii,  629. 
See  Leo  XIII. 

Pechiile,  Dr.,  discovery  by,  vi,  88. 

Peck,  Asahel,  obit,  iv,  694. 

Peck,  Ebenezer,  obit,  vi,  687. 

Peck,  G.,  D.  D.,  obit,  i,  622. 

Peck,  J.  J.,  obit,  iii,  648. 

Peck,  Jesse  T.,  obit,  viii,  698. 

Peckham,  F.  A.,  obit,  i,  622. 

Peckhara,  8.  F.,  observations  by, 
iv,  68. 

Pedersen,  Knnd,  obit,  i,  640. 

Pedro  n,  of  Bnudl,  sketch,  ii,  629 ; 
portrait,  ii,  74. 

Peel,  A.  W.,  sketch  and  portrait, 
ix,  648. 

Peeples,  Judge  C,  obit,  ii,  6d6» 


Peirce,  Benj.,  obit,  v,  595. 

Pel,  Gen.,  obit,  i,  640. 

Pelham,  Wm.,  obit,  iv,  694. 

Pellicier,  A.  D.,  obit,  v,  595. 

Pemberton,  J.  C.,  sketch,  vi,  726. 

Penjdeh  affair,  the,  x,  8. 

Penn,  John,  obit,  iii,  660. 

l^nnook,  Bear-Adxxiiral  A.  M., 
obit,  i,  622. 

Pennsylvania,  in  every  volume. 

Pensions,  in  Japan,  i,  427 ;  in  New 
Jemy  to  soldiers  of  ISlz.  vi, 
688;  to  soldiers  of  other  Amer- 
ican wars,  ix,  224. 

Pensions,  increase  of,  bill  in  Con- 
grosB,  viii,  248 ;  amendment  to 
pcnaion  veterans  of  Mexican 
and  Indian  wan,  viii,  248. 

Peptones,  the,  viii,  119. 

Pereire,  L,  obit,  v,  602. 

Perger,  Bt  Bev.  J.,  obit,  i,  640. 

Perier,  sketch,  i,  659. 

Perinchicf,  Bev.  O.,  oUt,  ii,  535. 

Perkins,  G.  B.,  sketch,  i,  659. 

Perkins,  J.  C,  obit,  ii,  586. 

Perk'ms,  S.  £.,  sketch,  iv,  723. 

Perolfiikaya,  Sophia,  vi,  797. 

Perraud,  J.  J.,  obit,  i,  640. 

Penin,  B.  P.,  obit,  i,  622. 

Perrone,  G.,  sketch,  i,  659. 

Perrotin,  discoveries  by,  i,  46 ;  ii, 
44:  ill,  86. 

Peny,  electric  railway  of,  viii,  675. 

Persia,  in  every  volume.  Bu^Lm 
encroachments,  z,  686. 

Persian  suooession,  tiie,  vi,  781. 

Pertz,  G.  R,,,  obit,  i,  640. 

Peru,  in  eveiy  volume  hot  ii ;  var 
with  CliiU,  see  Chilian  War. 

Peru,  Chili,  and  the  United  States, 
vi,  788 ;  vii,  810  ;  tenninstion 
of  American  treaties,  z,  6S7. 

Pestilence  in  India,  i,  404. 

Peter,  Mrs.  S.,  obit,  ii,  686. 

Petennann,  A.,  obit,  ill,  660;  th«- 
oiy  of  AMoan  rivers,  868. 

Peters,  Adolf,  obit,  i,  640. 

Peters,  C.  A.  F.,  obit,  v,  609. 

Peters,  C.  H.  F.,  disooveries  by,  i, 
46 ;  ii,  44 ;  Hi,  86 ;  iv,  51 ;  r, 
84;  viii,  21;  atar-charts  of, 
via,  27. 

Peten,  T.  C,  obit,  i,  69S. 

Petitot,  explorations  by,  v,  297. 

Petrella,  £.,  obit,  ii,  008. 

Petrie,  invention  by,  iii,  875. 

Petroleum,  vii,  6^  ;  pipe  -  tirie 
transportation  of,  iii,  618 :  ci- 
port  of,  682 ;  iv,  174;  test,  vii, 
96;  statistics,  vii,  114;  (lov- 
emment  monopoly  in  Greect. 
viii,  419 ;  in  Mexkso,  587 ;  in 
Ontario,  609;  in  Bosaia,  ii, 
705 ;  X,  718.    See  Naphtha. 

Pettit,  John,  oMt,  ii,  586. 

Peueker,  £,  von,  ak^eh,  i,  661 
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Peyton,  B.,  obit,  iii,  648. 
Pfordten,  0.  F.,  ezperiments  by, 

viii^lld. 
Pfund,  Dr.,  obit.,  i,  640. 
Phantom  City  in  Central  America, 

▼11,837. 
Pliarmacy,  viii,  680 ;  ix,  649 ;  x, 

683. 
Phelps,  A.  H.  L.,  obit,  ix,  610. 
Phelpe,  E.,  obit,  v,  695, 
Phelpa,  J.  F.,  obit.,  iii,  643. 
Phelps,  P.,  obit,  i,  622. 
Phelps,  B.,  obit,  ix,  611. 
Philadelphia,  statistioa,  x,  685. 
Philippine  Islands,  viii,  740;   ix, 

740. 
Phillips,  J.  B.,  obit,  li,  586. 
Phillips,  W.,  obit  and  portrait,  ix, 

650. 
Phipson,  experiments,  vii,  88. 
Phcenix  Park  m orders,  the,  vii, 

866 ;  viii,  414;  trials  for,  415. 
Phoneidoficope,  the,  iii,  727. 
Phonograph,  the,  ii,  688. 
Phosphorus,  production  of,  v,  88 ; 

new  form,  viii,  121. 
Photography,  improvements  in,  ii, 

498;  iii,  725;  vi,  747;  ama- 
teur, ix,  651 ;  celestial,  x,  49. 
Photometry,  now  unit  of  light  for, 

ii,  96 ;  standards,  vi,  96. 
Photophone,  the,  v,  447. 
Phthallic  add,  v,  89. 
Phylloxera,  vi,  670. 
Physiology,  reoent,  vi,  748;  viii, 

631 ;  literature  of,  vi,  754 ;  vii, 

692;  viu,  688;  ix,658;  x,689. 
Piflggia,  explorations  by,  ii,  880. 
Piano,  improvements  in  the,  i,  617 ; 

m^oanique,  X,  620 ;  pianista,  x, 

620. 
Picard,  L.  J.  £.,  obit,  ii,  608. 
Pichot,  A.,  obit,  ii,  608. 
Pickering,  C,  obit.,  iii,  648. 
Pickering,  £.  C,  observations  by, 

▼i,  40 ;  ^i,  41. 
Pictet,  Baoul,  design  of,  for  ships 

ofwar,  vi,  246. 
Pieroe,  G.  F.,  obit,  ix,  611. 
Pieroe,  L.,  obit,  iv,  695. 
PUrola,  N.  de,   made  *' supreme 

chief"  of  Peru,  v,  625 ;  flight 

of,  vi,  787.     8ee  also  Peru, 

Chili,  and  the  United  States, 

vi,  788. 
Pierpont,  John,  sketch,  vii,  698. 
Pierre,  P.  J.  O.,  obit,  viii,  608. 
Pien,  new,  iv,  844. 
PUlot,  A.  P.,  obit,  V,  595. 
PiUow,  Q.  J.,  obit,  iy,  644. 
PaUbury,  J.  8.,  sketch,  i,  658. 
Pine-wood  oil,  vii,  684. 
Finheiro,  Lieut,  invention  by,  iii, 

725. 

Pinkncy,  Wm.,  obit,  viii,  598. 
Pinoleum,  vii,  94. 
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Pinto,  Serpa,  explorations  by,  iv, 
404  ;  V,  293  ;  sketch  of,  iv, 
405. 

Pipe-line,  Suakim-Berber,  ix,  816. 

JPiracy,  at  Foochow,  i,  109,  847. 

Piraeus,  excavations  in,  x,  87. 

Pisciculture,  viii,  791. 

Pistorius,  H.  A.,  obit,  ii,  609. 

Pita,  viu,  688. 

Pithom,  X,  85. 

Pituri,  vi,  755. 

Plus  IX,  sketch,  iii,  689 ;  episcopal 
jubilee  of,  ii,  681 ;  insult  to  the 
remains  of,  vi,  451,  792. 

Placide,  Thos.,  obit,  ii,  586. 

Plague,  the,  iv,  728 ;  vii,  286,  291. 

Planch6,  J.  B.,  obit,  v,  602. 

Planets,  supposed  intra-Hereurial, 
i,  46;  iii,  88;  viu,  20;  ultra- 
Neptunian,  V,  84 ;  discoveries 
of  minor,  see  Astronomical 
Progress. 

Plants,  invention  by,  vi,  254 ;  ex- 
periments of,  vii,  265. 

Platinum,  atomic  weight  of,  vi,  98. 

Pktt,  T.  C,  resignation  of,  vi,  644. 

Plants,  electrical  phenomena  in,  i, 
249 ;  insectivorous,  iv,  86 ;  ab- 
sorption of  noxious  substances 
by,  vii,  98. 

Plener,  Dr.,  on  flnancial  reform  in 
Austria,  v,  44. 

Plevna,  fall  of,  ii,  744. 

Plimpton  and  Qreves,  experiments 
by,  viU,  118. 

PldU,  Albert  von,  obit,  i,  640. 

Plumbing,  ix,  716,  «i  teq, 

Plumer,  W.  8.,  sketch,  v,  626. 

Plushes,  ix,  788. 

Pneumatic  excavation,  ii,  275. 

Pocci,  Count,  obit,  i,  640. 

Pocook,  Francis,  death  of,  ii,  882. 

Fogge,  Paul,  explorations  of,  i,  881 ; 
obit,  ix,  620. 

PoggendoriT,  J.  C,  obit,  ii,  609; 
explorations,  iii,  864. 

Poisons,  in  food,  clothing,  etc.,  iv, 
84 ;  ix,  668.    Bee  Arsenia 

Poland,  change  in  administration, 
i,  711;  demand  for  political 
rights,  V,  666. 

Polar  Conference,  third,  vi,  825. 

Polarization,  vii,  265. 

Polar  Begions,  statiBtical  tables,  v, 
626. 

Folding,  Archbishop,  obit,  ii,  609. 

Poles,  conciliation  of,  viii,  708. 

Police  power  of  States,  ix,  429. 

Policy,  Indian,  changes  of,  vi,  421. 

Political  Agitations,  in  Denmark, 
iv,  813 ;  vi,  209, 210 ;  in  Port- 
ugal, vi,  760;  in  Franoe,  ii, 
808 ;  map  of  France,  ii,  814 ; 
in  Italy,  see  Italia  Irredenta ; 
in  U.  8.,  i,  719.  See  also  im- 
der  titles  of  countries. 


Political  Assessments,  vii,  698.  See 

also  Civil-Service  Belbrm. 
Political  cases  in  S.  C,  pardons, 

iv,  820. 
Political  crimes,  by  supposed  Fe- 
nians, vi,  870.    See  Assassina- 
tions. 
Political  parties,  English,  viii,  418. 
Political  parties,  U.  S.,  conventions 

ofl    See  under  names  of  States 

in  each  volume. 
Polk,  Truston,  obit,  i,  622. 
Polygamy,  in  Utah,  vi,  788,  859 ; 

ix,  219,  792;  in   Idaho,  viii, 

435,  812 ;  law  against,  x,  764, 

778. 
Polynias,  the,  vii,  832. 
Pomare  II,  Queen  of  the  Sodety 

Islands,  ii,  53. 
Pompeii,  celebration  of  destruction 

of,  iv,  627. 
Pondoland,  x,  185. 
Ponroy,  P.  O.  A.,  sketch,  i,  668. 
Ponxi,  G.,  obit,  x,  667. 
Pope,  Com.  J.,  obit,  i,  622. 
Population,  the  center  of,  in  the 

U.  8.,  with  maps,  vi,  755. 
Population,  density  and  death-rate, 
.       iii,  728. 
Poroelun,  viii,  689. 
Pork,  prohibition  of  American,  viu, 

896,  643. 
Porter,  A.  D.,  invention,  ii,  720. 
Porter,  Fitz-John,  case  of,  iv,  49 ; 

in  Congress,  viii,  236 ;  ix,  205. 
Porto  Bico,  viii,  648;  ix,  668;  x, 

788. 
Portraits,  composite,  iii,  726. 
Ports  opened  in  China,  i,  119 ;  ii, 

102. 
Portugal,  in  every  volume. 
Posada  Uerrera,  obit,  x,  667. 
Postage,  review  of  legislation  on, 

viii,  163  ;  bill  in  Congress  for 

reduction,  viii,  185 ;  review  of 

reductions,  viii,  188. 
Postal  Congress,  x,  697. 
Postal  Dispatch,  Pneumatic,  ii,  497. 
Postal  route,  American,  x,  61. 
Postal  Statistics,  i,  240  ;  iv,  836. 
Potagos,  explorations  by,  v,  292. 
Pontanin,  explorations,  ii,  827. 
Potassa,  determination  of,  ii,  98; 

manufacture,  viii,  115. 
Potel,  inventionof  poteline,vii,816. 
Pothuan,  Louis,  ii,  321. 
Potomac  marshes,  the,  drainage 

recommended,  v,  650. 
Potter,  C.  N.,  sketch,  vii,  697. 
Potter,  H.  C,  sketch,  viii,  652. 
Pouget,  trial  of,  viii,  869. 
Po^joulat,  J.  J.  F.,  obit,  V,  602. 
Power  of  Congress  over  Witnesses, 

vii,  698;  Kil bourne  case,  ibid. 
Powys,  Bishop,  obit,  ii,  609. 
Prado,  M.  I.,  sketch,  iv,  782.        ^ 
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Prags,  E.,  obit.,  i,  640. 
Prat,  metal  discovered  by,  u,  502. 
Prati,  0.,  obit.,  ix,  620. 
Pntt,  D.  D.,  obit,  ii,  686. 
Pntt  Public  Library,  vii,  509. 
Pray,  E.  H.,  obit,  i,  622. 
Prayer-book,  revision  of  the,  ii,  24. 
Prazak,  Dr.  A.,  iv,  60. 
Predegram,  A.,  obit,  ii,  587. 
Preeoe,  obeervations,  viii,  526. 
Prejevalaky,  exploratiooB  of,v,  289. 
Preller,  F.,  obit.,  iii,  660. 
Prentiss,  Mrs.   £.  P.,  obit,   iU, 

644. 
Presbyterian  Alliance,  the,  11,  650. 
Presbyterians,  in  every  volume. 
Presoott,  investigations,  v,  92. 
Presidency  of  Mexico,  three  claim- 
ants to,  ii,  512. 
Ptvaident  of  the  United  States,  pro- 
posed amendments  on  the  elec- 
tion and  length  of  term  of,  i, 
182-188,  158-166;    salary   ot 
the,  i,  171 ;  third  term  of,  i, 
167 ;  executive  acts,  where  per- 
formed, i,  169 ;  election  of,  see 
ElootionB,  PresidentiaL 
Presidential  electors,  vii,  147. 
Presidential  Inability,  vi,  414. 
Presidents,     absenoea    of,    from 

Washington,  i,  169-171. 
Press,  the  suppression  of  news- 
papers, i,  709  ;  laws  in  Fnmoe, 
ii,  80^808;  trial  of  Cassagnao, 
805;  oolpoitage  bill,  iii,  848; 
amnesty  for  offenses  of,  848, 
844 ;  bill  on,  vi,  811 ;  in  India, 
restrictions  on,  iii,  88 ;  the  na- 
tive, 485;  laws  in  Japan,  iii, 
462 ;  silenced  in  Ecuador,  Ui, 
261. 
Preston,  J.  6.,  sketch,  vi,  771. 
Preston,  S.,  obit,  ii,  587. 
Pretenders,  Prenoh,  bill  to  exile, 

viii,  866. 
Price,  Boger,  in  Africa,  iii,  862. 
Prime,  B.,  obit,  x,  654. 
Prime,  8. 1.,  obit,  x,  708. 
Prince  Edward  Ishmd,  viii,  660; 

x,704. 
Prinoetean,  Gen.,  obit,  i,  641. 
Princeton  Telescope,  vii,  41. 
Pringsheim,  theory  of,  vi.  111. 
Printing,  improvements  in,  i,  518 ; 

vi,  548. 
Prisons,  in  New  Tork,  i,  597,  605 ; 
Maryland,  ii,  473 ;  Massachu- 
setts, ii,  482  ;  vi,  587  ;  Ken- 
tucky, iv,  589 ;  Texas,  iv,  881 ; 
California,  vi,  82 ;  viii,  78 ;  re- 
formatories in  Michigan,  vii, 
554 ;  at  Lonvain,  viii,  497  ; 
contract  system,  iv,  600,  653, 
665 ;  the  separate  system,  vii, 
675 ;  English  system,  viii,  408. 
See  also  Convict  Labor. 


Prisons,  Southern,  during  the  civil 
war,  i,  184-192. 

Pritohett,  observations  by,  iv,  52. 

Pijevalsky,  Col,,  explorations  of, 
ii,  826 ;  iu,  859,  860. 

Proa,  ix,  115. 

Prohibition,  viii,  661 ;  by  statute, 
664 ;  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment, 666  ;  license,  668,  668 ; 
effects  of  enforcements,  668; 
constitutionality,  669;  aigu- 
ments  for,  670;  in  Iowa,  ix, 
411 ;  in  Maine,  ix,  468 ;  Na^ 
tional  Convention,  ix,  774 ;  x, 
499. 

Prohibition  Beform  party,  i,  780. 

Prokesoh-Osten,  sketch,  i,  675. 

Propaganda  Fide,  congregation  of, 
seixure  of  property  of,  viii,  692. 

Property  Bights  of  Foreigners  in 
Mexico,  viii,  588 ;  great  estates 
in,  viii,  588. 

Protection  in  Qermany,  iv,  485;  in 
France,  v,  284;  in  Mexico,  v, 
14 ;  in  Canada,  vi,  217 ;  Speak- 
er Carlisle  on,  viii,  94.  See 
Duties  and  Tariff. 

Proteids,  sources  of  the,  ii,  94. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in 
every  volume. 

Proteus,  destruction,  viii,  421. 

Prout,  hypothesis  of,  vi,  42. 

Prottt,  Skinner,  obit,  i,  641. 

Provisions,  commerce  in,  iv,  167. 

Prussia,  in  every  volume  but  viii 
andix. 

Prussia,  General  Synod  of,  iv,  742. 

PrussiaQ  and  German  Govem- 
ments,  antagonism  between, 
iii,  878. 

Pruyn,  B.  H.,  obit,  vii,  642. 

Ptomaines,  discovery  of,  vii,  94. 

Ptoum,  Mt ,  discovery  at,  x,  87. 

Public  Documents,  in  flnt  six  vol- 
umes. 

Public  lands,  unlawfril  occupancy 
of,  X,  241,  244. 

Public  Meetings,  billB  on,  in  Franco, 
V,  283. 

Pugh,  Geo.  E.,  sketch,  i,  691. 

Puroell,  J.  B.,  sketch,  viii,  672; 
vii,  726.  See  Bishops,  Liabil- 
ity of,  etc. 

Pusey,  E.  B.,  sketch  and  portrait, 
vii,  711. 

Putkammer,  sketch,  iv,  740. 

Putnam,  B.  G.,  obit,  iii,  644. 

Putnam,  J.  P.,  obit,  vii,  642. 

Pntx,  W.,  obit,  ii,  609. 

Pyramid,  in  Mexico,  viii,  536. 

Pyramids,  the  Egyptian,  vii,  258 ; 
opening  of,  2G0 ;  of  Senefru, 
262;  ix,21. 

Quackenbush,  J.  Y.  P.,  obit,  1, 
622. 


Quain,  Sir  John,  obit,  i,  641. 

Quarantine  rules,  v,  12. 

Quebec,  Province  of,  viii,  674;  po- 
litical controversy  in,  iv,  Zl'i ; 
ix,  676 ;  X,  706. 

Quebracho,  ix,  272. 

Quicksilver-Mines  of  Siena,  Till, 
528. 

Quincy,  Edmund,  obit,  ii,  587. 

Bace,  G.  W.,  obit,  vi,  687. 
Baoes,  conflicts  of,  in  Austria,  vii, 

47,58. 
Badetxki,  Gen.,  sketch,  ii,  671. 
Badiophony,  vi,  787. 
Baff,  J.,  obit,  vii,  647. 
Bafihiy,  explorations  by,  ill,  365 ; 

iv,  41L 
Bahway,  bankruptcy,  iv,  C69. 
Bttkes,  Bobert,  v,  674. 
Bailroad  Land  Grants,  i,  692. 
Bailroads  of  the  United  States,  vii, 
712;   statistics,  v,  242;  viii, 
886 ;  Northern  Padfio,  vi,  130 ; 
viii,  618 ;  completion,  viii,  7S1 ; 
Southern  Padflo,  iii,  571 ;  vi, 
518 ;    Transcontinental,    viii, 
816;   ikmoQS  fights  between, 
iv,  158, 169 ;  war  of  nte«,  til, 
560;  luitson^  U,  754;  vii,  4-' 6, 
464 ;  priority  of  liens,  iv,  S4^ ; 
effect  of  fivight  rates  in  Ver- 
mont, iv,  840;  memorial  on, 
from  Yetmont  Grange,  iv,  Ul ; 
board  to  supervise,  iv,  O*.!, 
602;  anti-Monopoly  League,  \1, 
662;  dedslon  on  taxation  of, 
viii,  841 ;  validity  of  bonds  in 
aid  of,  iii,  680;  V,  809;  inurr- 
state  commerce  bill,  vi,  172; 
reductions  on  freight,  viii,  1 5^ ; 
N.  T.  conunission  act,  vii,  6i>0 ; 
buuness  in  1884,  ix,  828. 
Bailroads,  Elevated,  iii,  284;  Vi- 
enna circular,  vi,  247 ;  bill  on 
taxes  of  K.  Y.,  vii,  600 :  inve^ 
tigation  of  chaigee,  602;  cttso 
of  Judge  Westbrook,  60i,  G(i3 ; 
decision  on  damages  to  prop- 
erty by,  616. 
Bailwi^a,  Electric,  viii,  €75. 
Bailways,  government  control  of, 
in  Germany,  i,  844,  679;  ii, 
852;   iv,  441,  742;  vii,  349; 
viii,  891,  894 ;  in  Italy,  i,  4]S ; 
in  Hungary,  viii,  40;  in  Den- 
mark, vi,  209;  llaonbe  and 
Turkish,  viii,  48 ;  iint  m  Chi- 
na, ii,  102 ;  closed  in  Ciina. 
vi,  107;  In<Uan,  vii,  414;  new 
system  of  mountain,  vi,  S4'l : 
trans  -  Andean,   iii,  SO,  i'A', 
Himalayan,  vii,  284;  propo>«i 
Sahara,  iv,  87;  t,  293;  Eu- 
phzBtes,  viii,  806;  in  An^tra- 
]ia,T,88,40;  vS,  42;iDrcr- 
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sift,  Ti,  1r82 ;  in  New  Zealand, 
▼ii,  46 ;  in  South  America,  iii, 
68,  677;  ▼,  59,  66;  vii,  682; 
Yiii,  66;  in  Central  America, 
iii,  417 ;  iv,  460 ;  v,  199 ;  Can- 
ada Pacific,  ▼,  214,  221 ;  vii, 
217;  viii,  87. 

Bailwaya,  Improvementa  in,  en* 
ginea,  ii,  494,  496 ;  bnkea,  il, 
496;  aignals  and  apeed  indi- 
caton,  i,  252, 516 ;  oar-wbeela, 
i,  616;  bridges,  ▼,  242,  244; 
ImprovementB,  vi,  544 ;  Ameri- 
can engines  and  can,  iv,  188 ; 
oonatant-ciromt  rail  system,  iv, 
602 ;  plan  for  a  ship,  iv,  S45 ; 
narrow-gauge,  iii,  279. 

Bailway  service  in  the  United 
Bti^  iz,  677. 

Sunfall,  annual,  of  U.  S.,  with 
map,  viii,  628 ;  affected  by  for- 
ests, 861. 

Baina,  G.  J.,  sketch,  vi,  789. 

Bigah  of  Pooree,  trial  of,  iii,  488. 

Balston'a  cotton-cleaner,  vi,  265. 

Bameau,  S.,  obit,i,  641. 

Bamaay,  Prof.,  theory  of,  vi,  860. 

Samaey,  Alex.,  sketch,  iv,  884. 

Booavalena  II,  Queen  of  Madagas- 
car, death  of,  viii,  607. 

Bandall,  8.  J.,  sketchea,  i,  692 ;  iv, 
748 ;  portrait,  iv,  198. 

Randolph,  T.  F.,  obit,  viii,  698. 

Ranke,  F.,  obit.,  i,  641. 

Banvier,  ezperimenta  by,  vi,  768; 
viii,  60. 

Baoult,  researehea  by,  vi,  100. 

Bapieff,  invention  by,  iii,  271. 

Baipail,  F.  V.,  obit.,  ui,  660. 

Baaaam,  Hormuzd,  discoveries  by, 
vi,  22;  vii,  268. 

Ban,  H.,  obit.,  i,  641. 

Banmer,  B.  von,  obit,  i,  641. 

Bavenaworth,  obit,  iii,  660. 

Bawlins,  J.  A.,  obit,  i,  622. 

Bawson,  G.  W.,  obit,  ii,  687. 

Bay,  C.  8.,  experiments  by,  vi,  748, 
761. 

Bay,  P.  H.,  expedition,  vi,  826. 

Baymond,  J.  H.,  obit,  iii,  644. 

Bead,  Sophia  H.,  olnt,  v,  696. 

Beade,  Charles,  obit  and  portn^ 
ix,687. 

Beay,  Boron,  obit,  i,  641. 

Bebellion,  war  of  the,  collection  of 
tax  for  expensea  of  conducting, 
iv,  429. 

Beddiviats,  ix,  842. 

Bodprodty  treaties :  congressional 
action,  x,  28S ;  between  Mexi- 
co and  United  Sutea,  viii,  686. 

Beconstruction.  See  President's 
messagea,  i,  681 ;  il,  660,  662. 

Bed-Cross  Sodetiea  and  the  laws  of 
war,  vii,  716. 

Bedfleld,  H.  J.,  obit,  U,  687. 


Bedfield,  J.  F.,  sketch,  i,  692. 

Bedgrave,  S.,  obit,  i,  641. 

Sed-gum  tree,  the,  viii,  646. 

Bedistricting  in  Conn.,  vi,  198 ;  in 
N.  Y.,  viii,  669 ;  in  Pa.,  viii, 
624. 

Bed  light,  the,  viii,  626 ;  connec- 
tion with  sun-color,  ibid. ; 
theories  on,  526 ;  ix,  68 ;  x,  48. 

Bed  men,  the,  iv,  846. 

Bed  Sea  coaat  annexed  to  Egypt,  v, 
285 ;  trade  of,  ix,  418. 

Beed,  Joa.,  obit,  ii,  687. 

Beed,W.B.,  obit,  1,622. 

Beese,  J.,  fVision-disk  of,  vi,  818. 

Beform  in  the  Civil  Service,  viii, 
682;  examinations,  684;  New 
York  Board,  686 ;  daaaea  of 
the  service,  686;  rules,  688; 
subjects,  688, 689 ;  ix,  226, 690. 

Beformed  Church  in  France,  threat- 
ened schism  in,  i,  696. 

Beformed  Churches,  in  evexy  vol- 
ume but  vi. 

Beformed  Episcopal  Church,  i,  696 ; 
ii,  678 ;  iii,  721 ;  iv,  750 ;  viU, 
682 ;  peculiar  tenets  of,  i,  697 ; 
first  church  in  England  of<,  iii, 
721 ;  admission .  to  Anglican 
pulpits  of  clergymen  of,  iv,  80 ; 
X,  708. 

Beforms  proposed  in  Bussia,  vi, 
799;  in  Germany,  vii,  868; 
acts  in  Victoria,  vi,  46  ;  elect- 
oral, in  Brazil,  vi,  71;  pro- 
posed electoral,  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, iv,  464. 

Befunding  the  national  debt,  his- 
tory of,  iv,  761. 

Begiddes,  attempted,  iii,  292,  298 
879-881,  468. 

Begistntion  of  voters,  x,  821. 

Begnault,  H.  V.,  obit,  m,  660. 

Beiohert,  experiments,  vii,  690. 

Beichlin-Meldegg,  f^eiherr  von, 
obit,  ii,  609. 

Beichstag,  the.  See  Parliament, 
the  German. 

Bdd,  Sir  Jas.,  obit,  i,  641. 

Beid,  Mayne,  obit,  viii,  608. 

Beinhart,  K.  A.,  obit.,  ii,  609. 

Beinsberg,  Baron.  See  Dftrings- 
feld,  i,  288. 

Belsbach,  obit,  i,  641. 

Beiset,  experimenta  by,  viii,  120. 

Beligion,  intolerance  in  the  Tyrol, 
i,  69;  iv,  67;  v,  46;  in  Bel- 
gium, i,  71 ;  V,  68,  64 ;  in  Bo- 
hemia, iv,  861;  in  Chhia,  I, 
110 ;  iii,  101 ;  V,  690 ;  in  Corea, 
iii,  788 ;  in  Spain,  i,  706,  729, 
781 ;  in  Turkey,  i,  261,  709, 
769 ;  V,  685 ;  secularizing  meas- 
ures in  Brsal,  iii,  68 ;  military 
honors  refhfled  at  Amorals 
where  religious  services  are 


forbidden,  i,  818;  public  aid 
to  sects,  i,  188,  188, 172-180, 
261,597;  Department  of  Wor- 
ship in  France,  vi,  806 ;  inter- 
vention in  cases  of,  vii,  627 
legislation  in  Russia,  viii,  708 
Protestants  m  Egypt,  ii,  284 
Christians  in  India,  iv,  495 
N.  H.  amendment  on,  i,  591 
persecution  of  Jews,  see  Jews 
of  Mussulmans,  iii,  796.    See 
also    Churches    and    Educa- 
tion. 

Beligion,  Sodety  for  the  Liberation 
of,  fh>m  State  Control,  iv,  84; 
v,  17 ;  vi,  14. 

Beligious  Orden,  expelled  fiom 
France,  v,  658;  proposal  to 
settle  in  Spain,  v,  678. 

Bemaen,  I.,  experimenta  by,  vi,  99 , 
viii,  121. 

Benfio,  impeachment  of,  iv,  423. 

Benier,  C.  A,  obit,  x,  667. 

Bepeator  watch,  x,  610. 

BepresentaUon,  demand  in  Japan 
for  popukr,  iii,  462,  468. 

Bepresentativea,  apportionment  of 
vii,  142 ;  **  AiaKama  paradox," 
148. 

Beprieve,  extraordinary  case  of,  iii, 
818. 

Bepublican  pazty  in  Norway,  vii, 
771. 

Bepublican  party,  dividons  of,  in 
New  Jersey,  vii,  606,  610. 

Besearches  and  experiments,  iii, 
722. 

Besonant  Alloys,  i,  622. 

Besorcin,  ix,  272. 

Besumption  of  speda  payments,  iv, 
768. 

Betorts,  platinum,  i,  94. 

Betuming  Boards.  See  Electoral 
Commisdon. 

Beuleaux,  Prof.,  experimenta  in 
dnemattcs,  i,  616. 

Bevenue  and  Tariff,  viii,  198. 

Bevenue-Cutter  Service,  vii,  684. 

Bevenue  districts,  ehangea,viii,780. 

Bevillout,  researches  of,  vii,  262. 

BevolutJonary  War,  dum  of  Ga. 
for  money  expended  in,  viii, 
887. 

Bevolutions.    See  Wan,  «tc 

Bey,  Paul,  explorations  by,  vi,  880. 

Beynier,  M.,  invention  by,  ill,  272 ; 
vii,  269. 

Beynolds,  Emerson,  experiments 
by,  Ui,  98  ;  V,  86. 

Bhallis,  Geo.,  obit,  viii,  608. 

Bhett,  B.  B.,  sketch,  i,  698. 

Bhode  Island,  in  evexy  volume; 
boundary,  x,  710. 

Bhodes,  B.  S.,  audiphone  Invented 
by,  iv,  64. 

Bibblesdale,  Baron,  obit,  i,  641. 
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Ricasoli,   Baron,   on   the   Soman  Boberts,  M.  0.,  sketch,  ▼,  658.  BoumeliA,  ix,  103.     See  £a£tem 

Question,  vii,  628 ;  obit.,  v,  602.  Boberta,  0,  M.,  sketch,  iii,  787.  Eoumelia. 

Biooo,  observations  by,  viU,  22.  Boberts,  S.  W.,  obit.,  vii,  642.  Eoub,  Admiral,  obit,  ii,  609. 

Bioe,  opposition  to  culture  of,  v,  Bobertson,  J.  B.,  obit.,  ii,  609.  Bouaseau,  invention,  i,  616. 

483 ;  production  in  U.  S.,  vU,  Bobertson,  W.  H.,  appointment  of,  Bowland,  discoveiy  by,  vi,  97. 

V22.                                                     vi^  64^  Boux,  M.,  on  the  Panama  CanAl 

Bice,  N.  L.,  obit.,  ii,  587.  Bobie,  F.,  sketch,  vii,  498.  route,  vi,  716. 

Bichards,  A.  B.,  obit.,  i,  641.  Bobinson,  H.  G.  B.,  sketch,  v,  79.  Boyal  succession,  the,  in  France, 

Bichardson,  C,  experiments   by,  Bobinson,  John,  proposed  mono-  viii,  106. 

viu,  118.                                               ment  to,  ii,  132.  Buberine,  vii,  88. 

Bichards,  LUcnS.,  experiments  by,  Bobinson,  Lucius,  sketch,  I,  606.  Buhner,  investigations  bj,  vi,  675. 

iij  ^2.  Bobinson,  W.  S.,  obit.,  i,  628.  Budcrsdorff,  E.  M.,  obit,  vii,  643. 

Bichards,.  Windsor,    experiments  Robson,  B.  B.,  obit.,  iU,  644.  Buge,  A.,  obit.,  v,  608. 

by,  V,  208.  Rocs,  J.  A.,  inaugural  of,  v,  22.  Buggies,  Prof.  W.,  obit,,  ii,  557. 

Bichardson,  J.  M.,  invention  by,  Bodgers,  John,  sketch,  vii,  722.  Bugs,  viii,  96. 

iiit  761-  Bodgers  expedition,  the,  vi,  828;  Buneberg,  J.  L.,  obit.,  i^  609. 

Bichardson,  M.,  obit.,  i,  628.                     yiii^  i62.  BusseU,  8.,  obit.,  vii,  647. 

Bichardson,  0.  D.,  obit.,  i,  628.  Bodney,  G.  B.,  obit,  viii,  698.  BusseU,  Alex.,  obit,  i,  642. 

Bichter,  A.  L.,  obit,  ix,  621.  Boebling,  J.  A.,  viii,  811,  818.  Buasell,  Earl,  sketch,  iii,  740. 

Bicht«r,  Eugene,  speech  by,  vi,  846.  BocbUng,  W.  A.,  viii,  818.  Bnssia,  in  every  volume. 

Bichter,  H.  E.,  obit,  i,  641.  Bogers,  micrometer-telescope  of,  i,  Bussian  advances  in  Asia,  ii,  6 ;  lii, 

Bidderhold,  H.,  obit,  i,  641.                      554,  2,  88,  97,  404 ;  iv,  9 ;  vi,  732 ; 

Bider,  Jas.,  obit,  i,  628.  Bogers,  D.  L.,  obit,  ii,  687.  vii,  415,   681,  784;    territory 

Biecke,  F.  J.  P.,  obit,  i,  641.  Bogers,  F.,  obit,  i,  628.  gained,  iii,  258;  annexation  of 

Biedeck,  E.,  expedition  of,  viii,  386.  Rogers,  H.,  obit,  U,  609.  Merv,  viii,  706. 

Biel,  obit,  and  portrait,  x,  711.  Bogers  Bey,  obit,  ix,  621.  Bussian  Government,  the,  vi,  sr«o. 

Bifle-match   at   Wimbledon,  viii,  Bogier,  C,  obit,  x,  661.  Bussian  language,  act  to  esUbli:^ 

418.  Bokitansky,  Baron  von,  iii,  782.  in  literature,  i,  711. 
Bifles,  the   Martini-IIenry,   Win-  BoUand,  P.  C.  A.,  obit,  i,  642.  Bussians,  troubles  with  the  Chi- 
chester, Berdan,  and  Soper,  ii.  Boiler-skates,  ix,  780.  nese,  v,  101 ;  aid  of,  to  Persia, 

628,  624.  Boman  Question,  the,  vii,  627.  ▼,  628. 

Binger,  S.,   experiments  by,  vii,  Boman  Catholic  Church,  in  every  Buaso-Turkish  War.    See  Turko- 

691 ;  viii,  633.                                     volume.    See  also  Papacy  and  Bussian  War. 

Bio  Grande,   troubles  on  the,  ii.           Education.  BCistow,  W.,  obit,  iii,  661. 

712 ;  ui,  555.  Boman  relies,  ix,  28,  26.  Butherford,  G.  V.,  obit,  i,  628. 

Biots,  in  Miss.,  ii,  528 ;  in  Col.,  ▼,  Bomanz,  J.  J.,  obit,  ix,  621.  Byall,  explorations  by,  iv,  400. 

120 ;  in  Ark.,  vi,  81 ;  in  Ky.,  BOntgen,  invention  by,  iii,  645.  Byan,  G.  P.,  obit,  ii,  687. 

vii,  453 ;  in  Canton,  viii,  128.  Boon,  A.  T.  E.,  Count  von,  sketch,  Byerson,  A  E.,  obit,  vii,  64S» 

See  Labor^trikere.                             iv,  774.  Byssakoff,  vi,  796. 

Bipley,  Geo.,  sketch,  v,  657.  Boosevelt,  Mrs.  C,  obit,  I,  628. 

Bipon,  Marquis  of.  Viceroy  of  In-  Boosevelt,  Theo.,  obit,  iiL  644.  Sabbath,  Congress  for  promoting 

dia,  V,  884 ;  policy  of,  xli,  416.  Boraima,  Mt,  ix,  689.  the  observance  of,  i,  740. 

Bitschl,  Friedrich,  sketch,  i,  702.  Bosetti,  experiments  by,  iii,  92.  Sabine,  Sir  £.,  obit,  viii,  604. 

Bitter,  invention  by,  vi,  254.  Bosetd,  C.  X.,  reform  plan  of,  in  Sabine,  Lorenzo,  obit,  ii,  687. 

Bitualism  in  the  Anglican  Church,           Boumania,  vii,  729,  780 ;  obit,  Sablin,  N.,  vi,  796,  797. 

i,  25;  the  confessional,  ii,  17,           x,  667.  Sachan,  £.,  explorations  of,  viii, 

21 ;  vestments,  ii,  18, 19  ;  con-  Boss,  A.  M.,  sketch,  iii,  789.  885. 

troversy,  vi,    15  ;   trials   for.  Boss,  Sir  D.,  obit,  i,  642.  Sa  Da  Banddra,  Yisconnt,  sketch, 

vii,  14,  17 ;   iv,  81,  82,  88  ;  Boss,  Sobieski,  obit,  ii,  587.  i,  718. 

viii,  6.  Bossetti,  D.  G.,  obit,  \-ii,  647.  Sadtler,  8.  P.,  discovery  by,  vi,  97. 

Kiver  and  Harbor  bill,  vii,  148.  Bothschild,  Sir  A.,  obit,  i,  642.  Safarik,  Profl,  observations  of,  viii, 

Bivers,  fluctuations  of,   iv,  805  ;  Bothschild,  Baron,  obit,  iv,  701.  24. 

channel  improvements  in,  v,  Boudaire,  Capt,  survey  in  Africa,  Safe-deposit  companies,  z,  294. 

278 ;  devices  to  prevent  shift-           ii,  828 ;  obit,  x,  667.  Safeet  Pasha,  sketch,  ii,  689 ;  obit, 

ing  of  channels,  v,  249.  Bouher,  E.,  obit,  ix,  621.  viii,  604. 

Bivers,  African,  sin^lar  rise  of,  iv,  Bouland,  G.,  obit,  iii,  661.  Sagasta,  speeches  of,  vi,  818,  819. 

406 ;  other  phenomena  of,  iv,  Boumania,  ii,  688  ;  iii,  789 ;  v,  659 ;  Saghalien,   exchanged   for  Kurile 

407.                                                     vi,  794 ;  vii,  726 ;  viii,  695 ;  ar-  Islands,  i,  427. 

Bivi^re,  H.,  obit.,  viii,  604.                      tide  on,  in  Berlin  Treaty,  iii,  Sahara,  exploration  of  the,  vi,  8?7; 

Boach,  John,  his  contracts,  x,  760.            £o7 ;  dissatisfaction,  740 ;  act  proposed    railway,    v,    i9^ ; 

Bobber  bands  in  Missouri,  vii,  667.           to  prevent  Jews  fh)m  buying  scheme  ibr  flooding,  iv,  84C> ; 

Bobbins,  Chandler,  obit,  vii,  642.            lands,  740  ;   attitude   toward  viii,  808. 

Boberts,  C,  experiments  by,  viii,           Danube  Commission,  viii,  270,  Said  Pasha,  reforms  proposed  by, 

624.                                                     272 ;  ix,  702 ;  constitution  re-  vii,  808 ;  (tismiasad,  808 ;  r^ 

Boberts,  Sir  F.    See  Afghan  War.           vised,  ix,  702 ;  x,  718 ;   Jews  called,  804. 

Boberts,  J.  J.,  obit,  i,  642.                     in,  714.  St  Bartholomew,  island  of,  bought 
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•   by  France,  u,  819  ;  iii,  m ;  Santini,  G.,  obit.,  U,  610.  Schneider,  C.  C,  bridge  designed 

price  returned,  for  a  charitable  Santo  Domingo,  proposed  annexa-  by,  yiii,  813. 

institution,  iv,  824.                             tion  of,  i,  685 ;   article,  viii,  Sch5ne,  investigations,  iii,  90. 

St.  Germans,  Earl  of,  obit.,  ii,  618.           712 ;  ix,  780 ;  z,  728.  Schools,  national  aid  to,  ix,  222. 

8t.  Gothard  Biulway  and  Tunnel,  Sappey,  experiments  by,  vi,  751.  Scbroeder,  experiments,  vii|,  637. 

▼1,  819 ;  vii,  11.  Saigent,  Epes,  sketch,  v,  667.  Schulhof,  Dr.,  prize  to,  iii,  89. 

Sunt  Hlloire,  B.,  on  Greek  bound-  Sarhad  Mountains,  the,  discovery  Schulze-Delitzsch,  H.,  obit,  viii, 

ariea,  vi,  875.                                      in,  ii,  825.  .  604. 

St.  John,  I.  M.,  sketch,  v,  678.  S&mstr5m,  experiments,  viii,  520.  Schunck,  experiments,  iv,  135. 

St.  Louis,  growth  of,  v,  589.  Sartorius,  G.  B.,  obit.,  x,  667.  Scbur,  W.,  prize  to,  viii,  28. 

St.  Simonists.    See  David,  i,  220.  Sarzek,  researches  of,  vii,  268.  Schurz,  Carl,  sketch,  ii,  639. 

Salah  Agi^l-Mek,  viii,  299.  Saskatchewan,  Territory,  viii,  81.  SchUtt,  Otto,  explorations  by,  iv, 

Salamanca,  Marquis  of,  obit.,  viii,  SassuUtch,  Vera,  assassination  at-  408. 

604.                                                   tempted  by,  iii,  744 ;  effect  of  SchGtzenbeiger,   experiments  by, 

Saldanha,  Oliveira  £.  Daun,  Duke           acquittal  of,  iv,  682.  viii,  110. 

of,  sketch,  1,  718.  Satsuma,  rebellion  in,  ii,  414.  SchwackhOfer,  invention  by,  iii, 

Saliabuiy,  Marqius  of,  portrait,  x,  Satterlee,  B.  S.,  obit.,  v,  695.  545. 

448 :  sketch,  x,  721.  Saturn,  rings  of,  i,  46 ;  ii,  45 ;  iii,  Schwarzenberg,  Cardinal,  obit,  x, 

Salkowski,  researches,  viii,  687.                86 ;  rotation  of,  ii,  45 ;  orbit  of  668. 

Salmon,  ix,  800.                                         Hyperion,  46;  density  of,  iv,  Schwann,  T.,  obit,  vii,  647. 

Salt,  in  Michigan,  iv,  681.                         52 ;  system  of,  viii,  28.  Schwatka,  voyage  of,  v,  298. 

Salt  deposits,  formation  of,  ii,  92.  Saulsbmy,  £.,  obit,  vi,  688.  Schweinfnrth,  Dr.,  explorations  of. 

Salt-tax,  in  India,  vii,  417 ;  in  Bus-  Sftve,  Carl,  obit,  i,  642.  i,  881 ;  ii,  828 ;  iii,  868. 

sia,  vii,  788.  Savoy,  neutrality  of,  vi,  829.  Sdaloja,  A.,  obit,  ii,  610. 

Salvador,  vl,  803 ;  viii,  710 ;  ix.  Sawyer,  E.  F.,  observations  by,  Science  Associations,  ix,  44. 

714 ;  X,  722.                                       iii,  87 ;  iv,  52 ;  vii,  40.  Sdopis  de  Salerano,  Count,  olnt, 

Salvation  Army,  viii,  710.  Sawyer,  G.  Y.,  obit,  vii,  648.  iii,  661. 

Samarium,  vi,  98.  Sawyer,  W.  £.,  invention  by,  i,  Scott,  Sir  G.  G.,  obit,  iii,  661. 

Samoan  Islands,  treaty  with  Ger-           520 ;  v,  240.  Soott,  Levi,  sketch,  vii,  788. 

many,  iv,  442.  Say,  L^n,  sketch,  ti,  820 ;  Preel-  Scott,  T.  A.,  sketch,  vi,  806. 

Sampson,  Capt,  observations  by,           dent  of  Senate,  v,  281.  Scott,  Gen.  Walter,  obit,  i,  642. 

viii,  20.  Saybolt,  oil-tester  of,  viii,  464.  Scratchley,  P.,  obit,  x,  668. 

Sampson,  W.  T.,  experiments  by,  Sayn-Wittgenstein-Sayn,    Prince,  Scribner,  J.  B.,  obit,  iv,  695. 

iv,  184.                                                obit,  i,  642.  Sorope,  G.  P.,  obit,  i,  642. 

Sand,  George,  sketch,  i,  718.  Sayre,  D.  M.,  obit,  i,  628.  ServUn  dt  LitU,  vi,  807. 

Sandbom,  Judge,  obit,  ii,  610.  Sch&berle,  J.  M.,  discoveries  by,  Seal  Industry.    See  Alnalr*^  yU,  6. 

Sandeau,  J.,  obit,  viii,  604.                      v,  85 ;  vi,  89.  Sea-Lions,  vii,  9. 

Sandemao,  Migor,  mission  of,  i,  Schaffiier  and  Helbig,  experiments  Scarle,  observations,  viii,  24. 

74 ;  ii,  70.                                           by,  viii,  115.  Seara,  B.,  obit,  v,  596. 

Sanders,  observations,  vii,  89.  Schell,  A.  C,  obit,  ix,  611.  Sears,  £.  J.,  LL.  D.,  obit,  1,  628. 

Sandhurst,  W.  B.  Mansfield,  Bar-  Schem,  A.  J.,  obit,  vii,  648.  Sears,  G.  B.,  obit,  ii,  588. 

on,  sketch,  i,  715.  Scheir,    Archbishop,     obit.,     ii.  Searing,  J.  A.,  obit,  i,  628. 
Sands,  B.  F.,  obit,  viii,  593.                     610.  Sebehr  Pasha,  in  Darfour,  viii,  290, 
Sands,  J.  B.,  obit,  viii,  594.  Schiaparelli,  observations  by,  viii,  296 ;   command   of,  801 ;   re- 
Sandwich  Islands,  ix,  888.                         20, 24.  moved,  802. 
Sanford,  C.  W.,  obit,  iii,  645.  Schilling,  monument  dedgned  by,  Seodu,  P.  A.,  obit.,  iii,  788. 
Sanford,  J.  L.,  obit,  ii,  610.                     viii,  899.  Secret  Societies,  Befbrmed  Church 
San  Franciaco,  vote  on  new  charter,  Schlagdenhauffcn,  experiments  by,  on,  v,  662. 

V,  78 ;  trade  of,  x,  118.                       viii,  118.  Sedden,  J.  A.,  obit,  t,  596. 

Sanitary  Commission,  work  of  the,  Schlagintweit,  Emil,  quoted,  I,  7,  Seed-cotton,  bill  on,  in  Ala.,  iv, 

vii,  718.                                             78,  74 ;  ii,  5,  70.  16 ;  invention  for  spinning,  iv, 

Sanitary  Conference,  appropriation  Schla^tweit,  B.,  obit,  x,  668.  638. 

for,  vi,  142 ;  x,  506.  Schleicher,  G.,  obit,  iv,  695.  Secgen,  experiments  by,  vi,  750. 

Sanitaiy  Science,  ix,  716.  Schleswig^Holstein,  final  disposal  Seguin,  £.,  obit,  v,  596. 

Sanpoo  river,  the,  identical  with           of,  iv,440;  Danish  subjects  in,  Seiberling,  J.,  obit,  i,  623. 

the  Brahmapootra,  iv,  399.                 viii,  276.  Selden,  Henry  B.,  obit  and  por* 

Sans,  A,  discovery  by,  vi,  20.  Schliemann,  Heinrich,  explorations  trait,  x,  724. 

San  Salvador,  war  with  Guatemala,           of,  i,  28.  Selden,  8.  L.,  obit,  i,  628. 

iii,  747 ;  i,  22.  Schloesing,  theory  of,  iii,  88 ;  in-  Sell,  K,  study  of  IsUm  by,  vi,  444. 

Sansas,  Pierre,  obit,  ii,  610.                     vention  by,  vii,  741.  Sella,  Q.,  obit.,  ix,  621. 

San  Ste&no,  Treaty  of,  iii,  292, 896,  Schmid,  Theodor,  obit,  ii,  610.  Sellon   and  Volckmar,  invention 

402,  789,  798 ;  principal  pro-  Schmidt,  Gen.  von,  obit,  i,  642.  by,  vii,  265. 

visions  of,  iii,  791.  Schmidt,  Prof.,  discoveries  by,  ii,  Selwyn,  G.  A.,  obit,  iii,  661. 

Santa  Anna,  sketch,  i,  715.                      48 ;  vii,  88 ;  obit,  ix,  621.  Semmes,  Baphael,  sketch,  ii,  690. 

Santa  Maria,  D.,  sketch,  vi,  806 ;  Schmitz,  Gustavus,  obit,  ii,  588.  Senard,  M.,  obit,  x,  668. 

message  of,  viii,  63.  Schnitzler,  discovery,  ii,  880.  Senate,  office  of  President  of,  i,  188- 
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162 ;  ezpulsions  ftom,  yii,  196. 
See  Congress. 

Senatorial  Qaostion,  the,  in  N.  H., 
vi,  688. 

Sennaar,  inanrrection  in,  Tiii,  299, 
801. 

Senses,  special,  ix,  656. 

Serfdom,  vi,  478;  in  Java,  vii, 
689. 

Serrano,  Duke,  obit.,  x,  668. 

Serrigny,  D.,  obit.,  i,  642. 

Seryia,  i,  754;  ii,  691 ;  ill,  748;  vii, 
788;  map,  i,  764;  viii,  714; 
insurrection,  viii,  715 ;  articles 
on,  in  the  Berlin  Tiieaty,  lii, 
257 ;  differences  with  Austria, 
Y,  47 ;  project  for  church  union 
of,  V,  847 ;  troubles  in,  viii,  48 ; 
Bussian  views  for,  viii,  649 ;  ix, 
782 ;  war  with  Bulgaria,  x,  727. 

Service,  U.  8.  Life-Saving,  lii,  749. 

Service,  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital,  iv, 
778. 

Sessions,  L.  B.,  case  of,  vi,  648; 
viii,  677. 

Settembrini,  L.,  obit,  1,^642. 

Seubert,  £.,  experiments  by«  vi,  98. 

Severtzoo,  explorations  by,  iv,  899. 

Sevier,  R.,  obit,  iv,  695. 

Sewage,  inliuenoe  of,  on  ground- 
atmosphere,  i,  94;  in  houses, 
V,  868 ;  disposal,  vii,  741.  See 
Sanitary  Science,  ix,  716. 

Seward,  litg.  A.  H.,  obit,  i,  628. 

Seward  monument  in  New  York, 
the,  i,  716. 

Sewers,  ventilation  of,  iii,  722 ;  ix, 
724,  d  teq. 

Sewing-machines,  improvement  in, 
U,497. 

Seyi&rth,  6.,  obit,  x,  669. 

Seymour,  Edward,  obit,  U,  588. 

Seymour,  Sir  F.  B.  P.,  portrait, 
vu,  245. 

Seymour,  0.  S.,  sketch,  vi,  808. 

Sforza,  Cardinal,  obit,  ii,  610. 

Shaohovski,  Prince,  sketch,  ii,  692. 

Shaftesbury,  Earl,  obit,  x,  669. 

Shah  of  Persia,  travels  of,  i,  660. 

Shaiip,  J.  C,  obit,  x,  669. 

Shandley,  £.  J.,  obit,  i,  628. 

Shannon,  Wilson,  obit,  ii,  688, 

Shan  river,  the,  iii,  868. 

Sharkey,  observations,  viii,  684. 

ShaiBWood,  G.,  obit,  viii,  694. 

Shaw,  H.  W.,  obit.,  x,  664. 

Shaw,  B.,  obit,  i,  642. 

Shawe,  C.  A.,  obit,  i,  648. 

Sheep-husbandiy,  in  Georgia,  iv, 
427 ;  in  Australia,  vi,  46. 

Sheldon,  Geoi^ge,  obit,  vi,  688. 

Sheldon,  S.,  obit,  ix,  611. 

Shelton,  J.  T.,  obit,  i,  624. 

Shelton,  William,  obit,  viii,  694. 

Shepard,  observations,  iv,  68. 

Shepherd,  T.  P.,  obit,  ii,  668. 


Shepley,  G.  F.,  sketch,  iii,  767. 

Shere  All,  i,  8 ;  negotiations  with 
Eussia,  ii,  6, 42 ;  disputed  suo- 
oession,  iii,  6;  auawer  of,  to 
the  British  Government,  iii, 
487;  flight  from  Cabul,  iii, 
487;  flight  of,  iv,  7;  death, 
iv,  9;  secret  oorrespondenoe 
of,  oapiurod,  vi,  2. 

Sheridan,  Gen.  P.  H.,  sketch,  por- 
trait, viii,  716. 

Sherif  Pasha,  vii,  289. 

Sheriflb,  convention  of,  v,  688. 

Sherman,  John,  akctches,  ii,  692  \ 
iv,794;  portrait,  794. 

Sherman,  Mis.  S.  M.  G.,  obit,  iii, 
646. 

Sherman,  T.  W.,  obit,  iv,  696. 

Sherman,  Mrs.  T.  W.,  obit,  iv,  696. 

SUelds,  Jas.,  sketch,  iv,  796. 

Shields,  Jas.,  experiments  by,  vii, 
660. 

Shilder^huldner,  obit,  iii,  661. 

ShiUeto,  Rev.  R.,  obit,  i,  648. 

ShimoB^,  experiments  by,  viii.  111. 

Shinwairi  rebellion,  viii,  1. 

Shipka  pass,  contest  for,  ii,  741. 

Shipping,  acts  on,  in  Great  Britain, 
i,  858 ;  decline  of  American,  ii, 
110;  iv,  887 ;  v,  126 ;  vi,  766 ; 
vii,  620;  statistics  of  Ameri- 
can, viii,  150 ;  committees  on, 
vu,  622,  628;  bUl  on,  in  Con- 
gress, viii,  220 ;  flnes  on,  in  for- 
eign ports,  vi,  777;  reatriotions 
in  Spanish  West  Indies,  viii, 
268;  deductions  to  British, 
ibid. ;  French  bill,  vi,  808. 

Ships,  machineiy  for  lifting,  ii,  497 ; 
for  conveying  cars,  498 ;  speed 
indicator,  499;  sounding  in- 
strument, 498 ;  steering  l«ige, 
iii,  724;  rules  for  preventing 
collisions,  vi,  778;  building, 
246;  vii,  621;  statistics  of,  in 
Maine,  viii,  610 ;  armored,  iii, 
691 ;  classes  of  war,  vi,  647 ; 
history  of**  Old  Ironsides,"  vi, 
620 ;  the  Grosser  Kurftkrst,  iii, 
886 ;  iv,  441 ;  lists,  of  war,  and 
descriptions  of  the  Calliope, 
T^m^raire,  Inflexible,  Lepan- 
to,  etc,  see  Navies  of  Europe, 
vti,  668. 

Shirley,  Com.  Paul,  obit,  i,  624. 

Shoemaker,  J.  L.,  obit,  i,  624. 

Shoring  of  bridge,  ix,  818. 

Shuvaloff,  Count,  sketch,  u,  692. 

Siberia,  Northern,  difllculties  of 
the  new  ocean  route  to,  iii,  858. 

Sicilian  Vespers,  anniversazy  of, 
vii,  488. 

Sickels,  J.  B.,  obit,  i,  624. 

Sidenky,  experiments,  viii,  118. 

Sidl  Mttley  Hassan,  obit,  iU,  661. 

Siemens,  C.  W.,  sketch,  viii,  716. 


Siemens,  Fzedeiick,  experiments 
by,  iv,  419 ;  viii,  878. 

Siemens,  Werner,  invention  by,  iii, 
876 ;  experiments,  v,  287 ;  vii, 
628. 

Siemens,  Sir  Wm.,  inventions  by, 
i,619;  ▼1,866,  268,  400;  viii, 
676;  theoryofthe8un,vii,  32. 

Sight  and  touch,  relative  accuracy 
of,  vi,  T61. 

Signal  Service,  Meteorological  Di- 
vision of  the  United  States 
with  weather-mapa  and  map 
of  coast  telegraph,  iv,  797. 

Signals,  sound-,  viii,  719. 

Silk,  weighting  of,  iii,  889;  substi- 
tute for,  724 ;  oommeroe  in,  iv, 
178;  reduced  yield  in  Chini, 
viii,  126 ;  inda»try  In  Lyocs, 
ix,845;  in  Italy,  ix,  416. 

Silliman,  Be^j.,  invention  by,  i, 
622 ;  obit  and  poitndt,  x.  73± 

Silos,  their  oonstnictioii  and  ums, 
vi,  808. 

Silver,  salts  of,  ii,  91 ;  redoctlon  of, 
from  ore,  viii,  581. 

Silver  oertiflcatea  and  coins,  ri, 
779. 

Silver  coinage,  Lten  Say  on,  ili^ 
814;  in  Gennany,  iv,  440;  as 
legal  cmrenoy,  ii,  885, 291 ;  iii, 
188-164;  effects  of  deprecia- 
tion, iv,  168,  618;  ^,  626; 
Cleveland  on,  x,  766.  S«e 
Bhnetallio  Standard. 

Simon,  Jules,  retsignalionof^  ii,  SOT; 
speedi  of,  818,  818. 

Simon,  M.,  obit,  ii,  610. 

Simons,  M.  L.,  obit.,  v,  696. 

Simons,  T.  T.,  obit.,  iii,  645. 

Simony,  trial  for,  in  Greece,  i,  869- 
871. 

Simson,  Alfred,  voyage  of,  i,  8SS. 

Simpson,  M.,  obit,  ix,  611. 

Simpson,  H.,  obit,  i,  648. 

Simrock,  Kari,  sketch,  i,  718. 

Sims,  J.  Marion,  sketch,  viii,  718. 

Simplon  tunnel,  x,  746. 

Sinkat,  fidl  of,  viii,  808. 

Sioux,  war  with  tlM,  i,  48. 

Siren  fog-aignal,  v,  448;  viii,  7SS. 

Sitting  Bull,  1,48, 

Skate,  ix,  788. 

Skene,  researches  of,  vii,  864. 

Skin-Diseaaes,  remedy  for.  6ec 
Ichthyol,  viii,  484. 

Skobeleff,  M.D.,  akefeohea,  ii,  69S; 
viii,  742. 

Skye  Crofters,  ix,  878. 

Slade,  Adolphus,  obit,  ii,  611. 

Slade,  £.,  obit,  iii,  645. 

Slag,  ntOiation  of,  Ui,  788. 

Slater,  J.  F.,  obit,  ix,  618. 

Slaughter,  W.  B.,  obit,  iv,  695. 

Slaughtering  by  machinery,  x,  7»^. 

Slavery,  in  Brw^  it  77;  vii,  70; 
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movement  to  abollBh,  tIU,  67 ; 

the  Soudan,  ii,  269,  S70 ;  ▼,  286 ; 

Yiii,  290,  292 ;  in  Cypnis,  iu, 

402 ;  in  Cuba,  iu,  774 ;  iv,  822 ; 

abolition,  viii,  262 ;  in  United 

States,  see  EzoduB,  iv,  864; 

Southern  Presbyterian  Church 

on,  i,  270 ;  among  Turkomans, 

▼i,  788;  in  Madogasoar,   vii, 

498 ;  form  of,  in  Queensland, 

▼ill,  86. 
Slare-trade,  the  Held  of,  ii,  870, 

829,  881 ;  inquiry  into,  U,  641 ; 

efforts  of  Gen.  Gordon  to  stop, 

Tiii,  899. 
SUvs,  the,  and  schemes  for  their 

union,  i,  88-60 ;  ii,  268 ;  ▼,  47 ; 

▼ii,  47,  53 ;  viU,  46,  48.    See 

also  Panslavists. 
Sleeper,  J.  S.,  obit.,  ill,  645. 
Small-poz,  Ceeley  case^  ▼!!,  287 ;  in 

Canada,  x,  706. 
Smalls,  B.,  pardon  of,  iv,  820. 
Smee,  Dr.  A.,  obit,  ii,  611. 
Smell,  experiments  on,  ▼ill,  686. 
Smillie,  J.,  obit.,  x,  654. 
Smirke,  8.,  obit,  ii,  611. 
Smith,  Albee,  invention,  vii,  485. 
Smith,  Albert,  obit,  in,  645. 
Smith,  Asa  D.,  sketch,  ii,  698. 
Smith,  Arery,  obit,  i,  624. 
Smith,  B.  B.,  oMt,  ix,  612. 
Smith,  C.  M.,  observations  by,  viii, 

626. 
Smith,  C.  P.,  obH.,  ii,  588. 
Smith,  D.  M.,  obit,  vi,  688. 
Smith,    £.    Darwin,    oMt,    vlii, 

694. 
Smith,  £.  F.,  experiments  by,  iv, 

184 ;  V,  96. 
Smith,  E.  P.,  obit,  i,  624. 
Smith,  F.  G.,  obit,  iii,  645. 
Smith,  Geoi^pe,  sketch,  i,  718 ;  re- 

searofaes  of,  vii,  262-264. 
Smith,  H.  B.,  sketch,  ii,  694. 
Smith,  Ida  G.,  obit,  vii,  648. 
Smith,  Jos.,  obit,  ii,  688. 
Smith,  J.  Cotton,  sketch,  vii,  742. 
Smith,  J.  Lawrence,  discovery  by, 

iu,  87 ;  sketch,  viii,  718. 
Smith,  J.  P.,  buoy,  v,  452. 
Smith,  J.  T.,  oUt,  i,  624. 
Smith,  Leigh,  cruises  of,  v,  808; 

vl,  828,  825;  vti,  884. 
Smith,  N.  B.,  obit,  il,  588. 
Smith,  Lady  P.,  obit,  ii,  611. 
Smith,  B.  A.,  obit,  ix,  621. 
Smith,  W.  Bobertson,  trial  of,  for 

heresy,  ii,  648;   iii,  698;  v, 

684;  vi,  760,  769. 
Smoke-consumer,  a,  i,  618. 
Smyth,  J.  F.,  Insurance  Superin- 
tendent, trial  of,  iii,  616. 
Snead,  J.  T.,  obit,  vi,  688. 
Snell,  Prof.  £.  L.,  obit,  i,  624. 
Snowden,  J.  B.,  obit,  iU,  646. 


Socialism,  state,  of  Blsnuuek,  viii, 
898. 

Sodalists,  in  Denmark,  ii,  250; 
increase  of,  iu  Germany,  282 ; 
measures  against,  iii,  879-^1, 
884;  attempt  on  the  Emper- 
or's life,  881 ;  effect  of  anti- 
Socialist  bill,  888 ;  in  the  Reichs- 
tag, iv,  440;  law  against,  v, 
818;  Emperor's  rescript,  iii, 
898 ;  trials  in  Bussia,  ii,  688 ; 
iu,  744 ;  triala  in  Fninoe,  vu, 
826 ;  schools  of,  viii,  868 ;  riots 
in  Austria,  viii,  46 ;  in  Italy, 
iii,  458 ;  congress  proposed, 
vi,  829  ;  held  at  Copenhagen, 
viii,  276. 

Soootra,  i,  9 ;  British  treaty,  718. 

Soda,  manufacture  of,  viii,  114. 

Sojouner  Truth,  obit,  viii,  695. 

Sokolo,  town  of,  vi,  828. 

Soldiers  and  sailors,  committee  on 
violatkyDS  of  statutes  as  to  ap- 
pointments of,  iv,  770 ;  retired 
list,  X,  252. 

Soldieiy,  mutiny  of  Egyptian,  vi, 
286. 

Soleillet,  Paul,  expeditions  of,  iii, 
864;  V,  292. 

Solids,  solubility  of,  in  gases,  iv, 
186. 

Somerby,  G.  A.,  obit,  iv,  696. 

Somerset,  Duchess  of,  obit,  Ix, 
622 ;  Duke  of,  obit,  x,  669. 

Sophia,  Queen  of  the  Netherlands, 
obit,  ii,  611. 

Sophocles,  E.  A.,  obit,  viii,  696. 

Sorby,  investigations,  vii,  582. 

Soiffhum,  experiments,  iv,  841. 

Sosnovski,  expedition  to  China,  i, 
829. 

Sothem,  E.  A.,  sketch,  vi,  811. 

Soto,  M.  A.,  sketch,  iii,  424. 

Soudan,  the,  Col.  Gordon  appoint- 
ed, ii,  269 ;  his  intentions  re- 
garding slavery,  ibid. ;  slave- 
trade  in,  V,  285 ;  exploration  of, 
vi,  826 ;  rebellion  in,  vii,  255 ; 
viii,  298, 607 ;  history  and  pro- 
ductions, 290 ;  commerce,  886 ; 
British  policy,  801 ;  G<»xion's 
mission,  899. 

Souillart,  Prof,  prize  to,  viii,  28. 

Soule,  G.  L.,  obit,  iv,  696. 

Souli^,  E.,  obit,  i,  648. 

Sound,  aberration  of,  viii,  724. 

Sound-Signals,  viii,  719. 

Soust  de  Borokenfeld,  A.  van,  obit, 
ii,  611. 

South  Africa.    See  Cape  Colony. 

South  African  Confederation,  dis- 
cussed in  Parliament,  v,  888. 

South  America,  boundaries  In,  i, 
888.  See  Boundaries,  Disputed. 

South  American  Commlaaion,  x, 
772. 


Southard,  -W.  F.,  e^eriments  by, 
vi,761. 

South  Carolina,  in  every  volume ; 
election  cases,  ix,  789. 

Spafford,  H.  H.  G.,  sect  founded 
by,  vi,  707. 

Spain,  in  evexy  volume ;  Queen* 
Bogent  of,  x,  788. 

Sparkman,  J.  D.,  obit,  i,  624. 

Spaulding,  Judge  A.,  obit,  i,  624. 

Special  Senses,  x,  690. 

Specie  Besumption,  in  Italy,  viii, 
451 ;  in  U.  S.,  ii,  287,  290, 668 ; 
iii,  164, 176,  825,  801;  iv,  28, 
867.  See  also  Besumption  of 
Specie  Payments,  iv,  768. 

Spectra  of  v^x>rs  and  gases,  v,  95. 

Speotroacopio  Observations,  i,  49. 

Spectrum,  the  solar,  evidence  fh>m, 
iv,  180 ;  stellar,  changea  in,  x, 
58. 

Spelling  Beform,  Faculty  of  Uni- 
versity of  Miss,  on,  iv,  687; 
article  on,  ix,  748. 

Spence,  J.  B.,  discovery  by,  v,  98. 

Spence,  T.  A.,  obit,  ii,  689. 

Spencer,  Herbert,  on  the  nature  of 
the  elements,  iii,  91. 

Spioer,  W.  F.,  obit,  iii,  645. 

Spinoza,  statue  of,  v,  555. 

Spleen,  the,  fhnction  of,  vi,  751 ; 
viii,  686. 

Splenectomy,  viii,  751. 

8po£brd,  H.  M.,  obit,  v,  696. 

Spontaneous  generation,  ix,  94. 

Spooner,  A.  J.,  obit,  vi,  688. 

Spottiswoode,  W.,  obit,  viii,  605. 

Spotts,  J.  H.,  obit,  vii,  644. 

Sprague,  J.  J.,  obit,  iii,  846. 

Sprague,  Peleg,  sketch,  v,  678. 

Sprsgue,  W.  B.,  sketch,  i,  788. 

Sproat,  M.  L.,  obit,  i,  624. 

Spring,  experimenta  by,  viii,  118. 

Spring,  Samuel,  obit,  ii,  689. 

Stafford,  broken  dam  in,  ii,  227. 

Stahl,  on  Uchens,  iii,  476.* 

Stahr,  A.  W.  T.,  sketch,  i,  788. 

Stained  glasa,  ix,  242. 

StAmpfli,  J.,  oUt.,  iv,  701. 

Stang,  F.,  obit,  ix,  622. 

Stanley,  A.  P.,  sketch,  vi,  822. 

Stanley,  H.  M.,  sketch,  ii,  701 ;  ex- 
plorations of,  i,  888;  ii,  828, 
829 ;  iii,  868 ;  vii,  886 ;  viii,  886. 

Star,  a  new,  x,  68. 

Starkweather,  H.  H.,  obit,  i,  624. 

Starr,  Chandler,  obit,  i,  624. 

Stai^Bouts  Triala,  vii,  758 ;  viii, 
168,  777. 

Stars,  disooveriea  of,  1, 49 ;  ii,  47, 
48 ;  double,  ii,  87  ;  v,  86 ;  vii, 
86;  viii,  26;  nd,  iii,  88 ;  vari- 
able, iii,  88  ;▼,  86 ;  ▼1,89;  vii, 
40;  viii,  27;  motion  of,  ▼i,  89 ; 
oharts  of,  viii,  27 ;  motion  of, 
x,62. 
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State  Claims,  Fla.,  against  Federal 
Qovemment,  v,  269 ;  Mo.,  vii, 
666;  Ga.,  viii,  387. 

State  judges,  indictment  of,  v,  703. 

State  officials,  suits  against,  in  Ga., 
V,  304. 

State  Rights,  Congress  on,  i,  166 ; 
as  to  suits  against  municipali- 
ties, iii,  10;  conflict  between 
U.  S.  and  Ark.  courts,  26 ;  al- 
leged Federal  interference  with, 
y,  208 ;  decisions  on,  vi,  477. 

States,  clums  against,  v,  479 ;  New 
York  law  on,  vi,  616 ;  proposed 
amendment,  vii,  462;  obliga- 
tion of  contracts,  vii,  648  ;  viii, 
498 ;  Board  of  Claims,  670. 

Statistical  Congress,  Internationali 
1,784. 

Ste.  CroljE.    See  West  Indies. 

Steam,  exhaust,  utilization  of,  iii, 
728 ;  prcseure,  vi,  646. 

Steamboat  Accidents,  v,  680;  vi, 
220.    See  Disasters  in  1886. 

Steam-En^e,  Wells's  Balance,  iii, 
774. 

Steamships,  line  fVom  Bio  Janeiro 
to  New  York,  iii,  63  ;  to  Hali- 
fkz,  y,  16 ;  from  Hudson  Bay, 
218. 

Steam-tugs,  for  canals,  vi,  260. 

Steams,  Onslow,  obit.,  iii,  646. 

Steams,  W.  A.,  obit,  i,  624. 

Steel,  ferro-manganeae  process,  i, 
616 ;  new  theory,  vi,  100 ;  use 
and  manufacture,  vi,  642 ;  vii, 
630. 

Steere,  Bishop,  African  journey  of, 
i,  832. 

Steifensand,  X.,  obit.,  i,  643. 

Steinmetx,  K.  F.  von,  obit,  ii, 
611. 

Stdnway,  Albert,  obit,  ii,  689. 

Steinwehr,  Baron,  obit,  ii,  689. 

Stellaland,  L\,  112. 

Stenhouse,  C.  F.,  observations  by, 
Tiii,  626. 

Stephens,  Alex.  H.,  sketch,  ii,  702 ; 
inaugural  address,  vii,  846; 
sketch  and  portrait,  viii,  741. 

Stem,  Daniel.    See  Agoult 

Stevens,  Ambrose,  obit,  v,  696. 

Stevens,  L.  I.,  experiments  by,  viii, 
632. 

Stevens,  W.  B.,  sketch  and  portrait, 
vu,  767. 

Stever,  G.,  obit,  ii,  611. 

Stewart,  Alex.,  obit.,  i,  648. 

Stewart,  A.  T.,  sketch,  i,  785. 

Stewart,  Sir  H.,  obit  and  portrait, 
ix,746. 

Stigmata,  case  of  Louis  Lateau, 
viii,  694 ;  maidis,  ix,  272. 

Stille,  B.  B.,  obit,  iv,  696. 

Stillman,  J.  M.,  experiments  by, 
vi,  100 ;  vii,  86. 


Stillman,  W.  J.,  observations  by, 
viii,  626. 

Stillwell,  S.  M.,  obit,  vi,  689. 

Stirling- Maxwell,  obit, iii,  661. 

Stisted,  Sir  H.  W.,  obit,  i,  648. 

Stock  Exchange,  the  London,  re- 
port on,  iv,  176. 

Stockloy,  C.  C,  sketch,  vu,  189. 

Stock  Market  vii,  117  ;  viu,  886. 

Stockton,  J.  D.,  obit,  ii,  689. 

Stockton,  B.,  obit,  i,  624. 

Stone,  Prof.,  observations,  vi,  89. 

Stone,  Dr.  W.,  opinions  on  yellow 
fever,  iii,  816. 

Stoney,  G.  J.,  observations  by,  iv, 
62. 

Stoney,  G.  M.,  explorations  by,  viii, 
888. 

Storey,  W.  F.,  obit,  ix,  612. 

Storm-Signals,  cautionary,  iv,  806. 

Storer,  Prof.,  extract  from,  vi,  676. 

Stoughton,  E.  W.,  sketch,  ii,  708. 

Strandberg,  C.  W.  A.,  obit,  u,  612. 

Stratford  de  Bedcliffe,  Yiaoount, 
obit.,  V,  608. 

Strathnaim,  Lord,  obit,  x,  670. 

Stratton,  J.  W.,  obit,  i^  624. 

Street,  A.  B.,  sketch,  vi,  825. 

Street  G.  E.,  obit,  vi,  696. 

Street-Cars,  law  regarding,  iii,  628 ; 
modes  of  traction,  ii,  496 ;  iv, 
846.    See  Railroads,  Elevated. 

Stremayr,  Dr.  von,  iv,  60. 

Strikes.    See  Labor-Strikes. 

Stringham,  S.  H.,  sketch,  i,  786. 

Strong,  water-gas  process,  viii,  875. 

Strousberg,  B.  IL,  obit,  ix,  622. 

Strype,  W.  G.,  experiments  by, 
vui,  118. 

Stuart,  Sir  J.,  obit,  i,  648. 

Stubbe,  experiments,  vi,  280. 

Stui^geon,  D.,  obit,  iii,  646. 

Suakin,  expedition  in,  viii,  800. 

Subsidies,  Congress  on,  i,  166. 

Successions,  intervention  in  cases 
of,  vU,  827. 

Suez  Canal,  effect  of,  ii,  268 ;  prof- 
its of,  270;  affected  by  the 
Turkish  War,  271 ;  cost  of,  to 
Egypt,  271;  profits  in  1878, 
ill,  268 ;  value  to  Egypt,  vii, 
286 ;  Granville's  proposal,  868 ; 
enlargement  of,  viii,  807 ;  con- 
dition in  1888,  viii,  748 ;  prog- 
ress, ix,  811. 

Suffirage,  resolutions  on  interfer- 
ence with  the  right  of,  i,  180, 
181;  Garibaldi  on  universa], 
iv,  626 ;  property  qualification 
for,  771 ;  agitation  in  Belgium 
for  universal,  vi,  69.  See  Re- 
forms and  Women. 

Sugar,  culture  in  Minnesota,  iii, 
668 ;  oommeroe  in,  iv,  169 ;  test 
for,  V,  94 ;  culture  in  Queens- 
land, vii,  44;  in  Cuba,  viii, 


264;  duty  on,  219;  testa,  etc, 
viii,  745. 
Suleiman  Bey  Sami,  obit,  viii,  o<*5. 

Suleiman  Pasha,  sketch,  il,  70-^; 
obit,  viii,  605. 

Sullivan,  A.  M.,  obit,  ix,  622. 

Sullivan,  E.,  obit,  x,  870. 

Sulphur,  new  oxide  of,  1,  98 ;  as  a 
mordant^  99 ;  new  proce»s,  vii, 
90;  test  for,  viii,  112;  from 
alkali  waste,  115. 

Sulphnrets,  reducing  action  of«  a, 
98. 

Sulu,  cession  of,  to  North  Borneo 
Company,  vi.  829. 

Sumatra,  revolt  in,  iii,  69Y,  6SS; 
vii,  590;  viii,  657. 

Sun,  the,  observations  on,  i,  44. 4.3 ; 
ntilisngtbeheatof,519;  oxy- 
gen in,  ii,  42 ;  iv,  180 ;  spot?, 
oyde  of,  ii,  42 ;  explosiocL,  ii, 
48 ;  total  eclipse,  iii,  88 ;  vii. 
88 ;  viii,  20;  spots,  iii,  85 ;  iv, 
61 ;  V,  88 ;  vii,  38 ;  parallax,  v, 
88 ;  vi,  88 ;  vii,  86 ;  Siemen^^A 
theory,  vii,  82 ;  beat  from,  vii, 
SS ;  spectmm  of  the  corona^  iv, 
184;  diaturbanoes  in,  vi,  &S; 
viii,  20. 

Sunday  Laws,  iv,  667 ;  in  Mary- 
land, 591 ;  in  Texas,  830 ;  in 
Ohio,  vi,  699;  in  Califomiis 
viii,  78. 

Sunday  schools,  in  India,  i,  406 : 
Baikes  anniversary,  v,  674. 

Sungarians,  revolt  of,  ii,  101. 

Sunsets,  red,  x,  48. 

Surgery,  progress  in,  vi,  656 ;  viii, 
747;  ix,746;  x,  74SL 

Sutro  Tunnel,  the,  iii,  288. 

Sutter,  J.  A.,  sketch,  v,  674. 

Sutton's  Battery,  vii,  266. 

Swaim,  Gen.  B.  G.,  trial,  Ix,  776. 

Swamp-Lands,  reclamation  of^  iv, 
626;  vi,  251. 

Swan,  eleotrio  lamp  of,  vii,  275. 

Swann,  Thos.,  obit,  viii,  595. 

Swat,  the  Akhund  of,  aothority  of, 
see  A^hanistan,  ii,  4, 6 ;  haiTcd 
for  British  inflnenoe,  7;  iii* 
682 ;  obit,  648. 

Swayne,  K.  H.,  obit,  Ix,  612. 

Sweat-ducts,  effect  of  dosing  the, 
V,  866. 

Sweden  and  Norway,  in  every  vol- 
ume; diplomatie  conflict  in,  s, 
745. 

Swedenboigians.  Soe  New  Church. 

Sweets,  disease  fixim  oae  of,  \*iii, 
289. 

Swectser,  S.,  obit,  iii,  646. 

Swift,  Lewis,  discoveries  by.  ii, 
46 ;  iii,  88,  86 ;  iv,  51 ;  v,  35; 
vi,  88,  89 ;  priaes  to,  iii,  3i'  ; 
vii,  41 ;  obaervatoiy  for,  t,  35, 

Swinhoe,  B.,  obit,  ii,  612. 
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Swiflshelm,  J.  G.,  obit.,  ix,  612. 

Switaerland,  in  every  volume ;  re- 
ligions conflict  in,  viii,  756 ; 
expulsion  of  uiArohistii,  ix, 
754 ;  temperance  in,  x,  746. 

S  jnthflses,  new,  v,  96. 

Syr  Daiya,  diversion  of,  viii,  809. 

Szeohenyi,  Count,  explorations  by, 
▼,  289 ;  sketch,  871. 

Taoffe,  Count  E.,  sketch,  iv,  60. 

Tail,  Alphonzo,  sketch,  i,  740. 

Ta^Uoni,  M.,  obit.,  ix,  628. 

Tahiti,  annexed  to  France,  v,  40. 

Taimyr-Land,  discoveries  in,  iii, 
856,  867. 

Pwiiter,  experiments  by,  vi«  257, 
787. 

Tait,  A.  C,  sketch  and  portrait, 
vii,  775. 

Talbot,  Sir  C,  obit,  i,  648. 

Talbot,  Jos.,  obit,  viii,  595. 

Talbot,  W.  H.  F.,  obit,ii,  612. 

Tayanxeff,  experiments,  viii,  682. 

Tanganyika,  Lake,  outlet  of,  v,  297. 

Tanno-cannabiae,  ix,  272. 

Tappan,  H.  P.,  obit,  vi,  689. 

Tariil^  in  Argentine  Bepablic,  ii, 
82 ;  Austria,  56,  58 ;  iii,  42 ;  x, 
70;  France  and  Germany,  ii, 
114;  iv,  485 ;  Mexico,  iii,  558 ; 
Brazil,  v,  68 ;  ChUi,  97 ;  Cana- 
da, 218,  219;  iv,  817;  Peru, 
vi,  785 ;  Spain,  vii,  752 ;  effect 
of  high,  in  Germany,  ^dii,  894 ; 
United  States,  Presidents  on, 
ii,  667 ;  viii,  160 ;  bill  for  com- 
mission, v,  172;  vii,  189 ;  Rus- 
sian, X,  716.  See  Tariff  Be- 
▼ision. 

Tariff  Revision,  vu,  777 ;  viii,  198 ; 
text  of  act,  194. 

Tamoosy,  Archbishop,  obit,  i,  648. 

Tasmania,  viii,  86;  ix,  60;  queen 
and  last  native  of,  i,  58 ;  x,  66. 

Taxation,  in  Italy,  iv,  524 ;  v,  408, 
409 ;  Yi,  449 ;  in  Austria,  y, 
44;  vui,42;  in  Great  Britiun, 
vi,  862 ;  remission  of,  in  Prus- 
sia, vi,  775;  in  India,  vii,  416 ; 
in  Bussia,  788;  in  United 
States,  Pivsident  Arthur  on, 
vi,  780 ;  on  reduction  of,  viii, 
160;  of  State  property,  vii, 
409 ;  of  sectarian  asylums,  iv, 
721 ;  of  mortgages  and  mort- 
gaged property,  iv,  598,  678 ; 
vi,  585;  reduction,  viii,  769; 
ix,  786;  of  nationid  banks,  x, 
621 ;  reform,  x,  770.  For  State 
laws,  see  under  titles  of  States. 
Tay  Bndge,  Bee  Bridges  and  En- 
gineering, X. 
Taylor,  B.  W.,  obit,  iii,  646. 
Taylor,  A.  F.,  obit,  viii,  595. 
Taylor,  Bayaid,  sketch,  iii,  778. 


Taylor,  Sir  H.,  obit,  i,  648. 

Taylor,  Biohard,  sketch,  iv,  825. 

Taylor,  6.,  experiments  by,  iii,  727. 

Taylor,  Tom,  obit,  v,  608. 

Taylor,  W.  B.,  theory  of,  viii,  24. 

T(^erkasky,  I'rince,  obit,  iii,  662. 

Tchemytchevsky,  nihilism  of,  iv, 
688. 

Tebbutt,  J.,  discoveiy  by,  vi,  88. 

Tees  river,  breakwater  on,  iii,  287. 

Tehuantepeo  Ship  -  Baihrood,  ix, 
812. 

Teissereno  de  Bort,  ii,  820. 

Telegraph  companies,  contest  be- 
tween, V,  417;  suits  against, 
viii,  576;  confidential  nature 
of  messages,  iv,  588. 

Telegraphs,  subterranean  ii,  278 ; 
iv,  847 ;  V,  252 ;  ocean,  iv,  846; 
V,  242,  251,  252. 

Telegraph  system,  Signal-Service, 
iv,  816. 

Telegraphs  and  Telephones,  statis- 
tics of  ,  i,  240 ;  vii,  119,  785. 

Telegraphy,  improvements  in,  i, 
515,  520 ;  vi,  255,  256 ;  syn- 
chronous, ix,  809. 

Teleki,  Count,  obit,  i,  648. 

Telephone,  the,  i,  740;  ii,  706; 
statistics,  vii,  785. 

Telescope,  the  lick,  x,  54. 

Teller,  H.  M.,  portrait,  vii,  811. 

Tellkampf,  J.  L.,  sketch,  i,  741. 

Tellurium,  new  oxide  of,  viii,  111. 

Telpherage,  viii,  679. 

Tempel,  discoveries,  ii,  46 ;  iv,  51. 

Temperance,  local-option  laws,  iii, 
519 ;  iv,  421 ;  viU,  519 ;  civil 
damages,  iii,  625 ;  iv,  516, 599 ; 
high  license,  vii,  567 ;  viii,  546 ; 
Scott  act,  vi,  219 ;  screen-law, 
689 ;  Pond  bill,  vii,  658 ;  reso- 
lution in  Parliament  on,  iv, 
456 ;  V,  842 ;  dedsions  on  ques- 
tions of,  iv,  579,  592 ;  vi,  467 ; 
vii,  448 ;  Downing  law,  ix,  582. 
See  also  Prohibition,  viii,  661. 
For  conventions  and  State  acts, 
see  under  tiUes  of  States. 

Temporal  Power,  the,  Spanish  Cor- 
tes on,  ii,  699.    See  Papacy. 

Tenants,  oompenaation  for  im- 
provements by,  viii,  410. 

Tenduf,  vi,  827. 

Tennessee,  in  every  volume ;  debt 
question,  viii,  757. 

Tenney,  Sanborn,  obit,  ii,  589. 

Tenney,  Sanh  BC.  B.,  obit,  i,  624. 

Tenney,  Wm.  J.,  sketch,  portnut, 
viii,  758. 

Torgukassoff,  A  A.,  sketch,  ii,  712. 

Terra-cotta,  ix,  246. 

Terrapin  Culture,  x,  748. 

Territories,  U.  S.,  survey  of,  i,  888 ; 
U,886. 

TestHMth,  repeal,  ix,  208. 


Teuffel,  W.  6.,  obit,  iii,  662. 

Tewfik  Bey,  death  of,  viii,  802. 

Tewfik  I.  See  Mohammed  Tewfik. 

Tewksbuiy  Almshouse,  Gov.  But- 
ler's chaiges,  viii,  517. 

Te  Whiti,  vii,  46. 

Texas,  in  every  volume. 

Texas  Indemnity  Stock,  vii,  899. 

Textile  manufactures,  improve- 
ments in,  vi,  643. 

Tbaxter,  £.  B.,  obit,  vi,  689. 

Thayer,  N.,  obit,  viii,  696 

Thebaud,  Dr.  J.  S.,  obit,  i,  625. 

Thebaw,  King,  attempt  to  assas- 
sinate, v,  69 ;  position  of,  vii, 
416. 

Thein,  detection  of,  ii,  95. 

Theistio  Church,  ix,  759. 

Theological  Schools  in  the  United 
States,  viii,  760. 

Thermo-Chemistry,  discovery  in, 
iii,  90. 

Thibet,  explorations  in,  i,  829 ;  iii, 
859 ;  iv,  899 ;  v,  289  ;  cause  of 
difficult  access,  iv,  400;  pro- 
ductions, 400,  401. 

Thiers,  L.  A.,  sketch,  ii,  715;  ad- 
dress o^,  to  electon,  815. 

Thollon,  observations  by,  viii,  20, 
25. 

Tholuck,  F.  A  G.,  obit,  ii,  612. 

Thomas,  B.  F.,  obit,  iii,  646. 

Thomas,  Frands,  obit,  i,  625, 

Thomas,  Sidney  G.,  invention  by, 
y,  208 ;  obit.,  x,  670. 

Thompson  and  Houston,  invention 
by,  iii,  279 ;  vii,  266. 

Thompson,  Geo.,  obit,  iii,  662. 

Thompson,  J.  P.,  ol^,  Iv,  696. 

Thompson,  L.,  discoveiy  by,  iii, 
84. 

Thompson,  S.  P.,  theory  of  elec- 
tricity, vi,  240. 

Thompson,  B.  W.,  sketch,  ii, 
716. 

Thorns,  W.  J.,  obit,  x,  670. 

Thomson,  Julius,  experiments  by, 
ii,  499. 

Thomson,  Jos.,  explorations  by,  iv, 
402;  V,  296;  viii,  885. 

Thomson,  Sir  C.  Wyville,  expedi- 
tion of,  vii,  881 ;  obit,  647. 

Thomson,  Sir  Wm. ,  inventions  and 
researches  of,  ii,  498 ;  iii,  851 ; 
It,  419 ;  vi,  289.  258,  255 ;  vii, 
228,  269  ;  viii,  116. 

Thome,  C.  B.,  obit,  viU,  596. 

Thome,  J.  S.,  obit,  v,  596. 

Thomton,  J.  W.,  obit.,  iu,  646. 

Thorpe,  T.  B.,  sketch,  iii,  788. 

Thousand  Islands,  the,  vi,  888. 

Thrasher,  J.  S.,  obit,  iv,  696. 

Thrift  Cong^ress,  iii,  814. 

Thurston,  discovery,  vi,  542. 

Thymol,  aS  an  anti-ferment,  1,  95. 

Tidemond,  Adolf,  sketch,  1,  747. 
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Tidy,  Mejmott,  on  water  ftnalysis, 
ill,  91. 

Tierra  de  la  Guerra,  y,  298. 

Tiff,  in  white-lead,  !▼,  640. 

TUden,  M.  Y.,  obit.,  i,  625. 

Tilden,  8.  J.,  sketoh  and  portrait, 
i,  746;  nomination,  785;  let- 
ters ftom,  iii,  717 ;  t,  697. 

Tiles,  iz,  248. 

Tileaton,  W.  IL,  obit.,  v,  696. 

Tllghman,  R.  C,  obit.,  iv,  697. 

Tillamook  LighthouBC,  vil,  288. 

Timbuctoo,  vi,  828. 

Time,  standard  and  cosmopolitan, 
colored  map,  viii,  761. 

Timo£&ki,  i,  828. 

Tin,  alloys  of,  iv,  4 ;  deterioration 
of,  vii,  588;  viU,  116;  in  Da- 
kota, 528. 

Tindall,  Admiral,  obit.,  i,  648. 

Tirard,  P.  £.,  sketch,  iv,  886. 

Tiryns,  iz,  28 ;  x,  87. 

Tisserand,  observations,  iii,  86. 

TisBOt,  C.  J.,  obit.,  iz,  628. 

Tithes,  in  Qaebec,  viii,  674. 

Titiena,  Theresa,  obit,  ii,  612. 

Tobacco,  commerce  in,  iv,  170; 
cultivation  of  seed,  v,  197 ;  in- 
apection,  vii,  468;  monopoly 
in  Gknnany,  856. 

Tobler,  T.,  obit,  ii,  612. 

Tobogganing,  iz,  759. 

Tocqueville,  Count  de,  obit,  i,  644. 

Todleben,  F.  £.,  aketch,  ii,  716; 
obit,  and  portrait,  iz,  761. 

Tokio,  University  of,  vi,  458. 

Toloachi  Plant  the,  viii,  588. 

Tolatoy,  Coont,  v,  846. 

Tonmiaai,  experiments,  iv,  444. 

Tom  Thumb,  obit,  Tiii,  596. 

Tonic  Sol-fa,  iz,  545. 

Tonquin,  war  in,  viii,  870 ;  article, 
map,  viii,  768. 

Toomatii,  John,  obit,  i,  625. 

Toombe,  Robert,  obit.,  z,  749. 

Tornado,  in  Iowa,  vii,  488. 

Torpedoes,  ii,  717. 

Torrens  land-system,  z,  674. 

Totten,  G.  L.,  invention,  ii,  626. 

Totten,  O.  M.,  obit,  iz,  618. 

Tracy,  P.  L.,  obit,  i,  625. 

Trade-marks,  decision  on,  ill,  881 ; 
z,  682. 

Tramps,  iv,  807,  618, 668, 675,  686, 
715,  848 ;  vi,  6. 

Transportation,  bill  fbr  commis- 
sion, ▼,  188;  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, 488. 

Transvaal  Republic,  war  in,  1, 748 ; 
annezation  to  the  British  Em- 
pire, ii,  7,  721 ;  dissatisfaction 
in,  iv,  128;  revolt  in,  ▼,  81, 
83 ;  independence,  vi,  4 ;  out- 
break, 86 ;  settlement,  88, 859 ; 
feeling  in  Holland,  626 ;  trou- 
bles in,  viii,  92 ;  iz,  115. 


Tnuibe,  L.,  obit,  i,  644. 

Traube,  M.,  theory  of,  viii,  120. 

Tnumaticene,  iz,  278. 

Travanoorc,  Bi^ah  of,  v,  886. 

Treadwell,  J.  P.,  obit,  i,  625. 

Treat,  8.  B.,  obit,  ii,  569. 

Treaty,  right  of  government  to 
make  a,  viii,  896. 

Trelawney,  £.  J.,  sketch,  vi,  688. 

Tremain,  Lyman,  obit,  iii,  646. 

Trenchaid,  8.  D.,  obit,  viii,  596. 

Trenholm,  G.  A,  obit,  i,  625. 

Tripled,  observations,  vU,  87. 

Treses,  ezperiments  by,  vi,  255. 

Trespass  suits,  in  IlL,  t,  881. 

Trevisanato,  Cardinal,  obit,ii,  618. 

Trials,  Crimhaal,  vii,  182. 

Trichinosis.    See  Pork,  viii,  648. 

Tricycles,  iz,  85. 

Trieste,  anniversary  of  union  with 
Austria,  vii,  54 ;  harboi^works 
of,  viii,  806. 

Trinidsd^  U,  802. 

Triple  Alliance,  the,  viii,  452. 

Trollope,  Anthony,  aketdi,  vii,  798. 

Tromholt,  8.,  experiments  by^  viii, 
80,888. 

Trommel,  ezperiments  by,  ill,  91. 

Trouvelot,  observations  by,  i,  46 ; 
Ui,87. 

Troy,  site  of ,  iz,  24. 

Trumpeter,  z,  618. 

Tsohabuschnigg,  Adolf,  Ritter  Ton, 
obit,  ii,  618. 

TBO-Tsung-t*ang,  v,  105 ;  obit,  z, 
670. 

Tuberde  baciUua,  viii,  770. 

Tuberculosis,  bacterial  origin  of, 
vii,  798;  iz,  668. 

Tu  Due,  Emperor  of  Anam,  obit, 
viii,  605. 

Tufts,  Charles,  obit,  i,  625. 

Tulane  donations,  the,  vii,  484. 

Tundra,  or  Thaddeus  Island,  vii, 
838. 

Tungus,  the,  vii,  888. 

Tunis,  i,  9;  French  intervention 
in,  vi,  809,  811, 449,  840 ;  Ital- 
ian ezoitement  over,  vi,  448 ; 
Tii,  487 ;  treaty,  822;  viii,  858. 

Tunkers.    8ee  Baptists. 

Tunnels,  i,  255 ;  ventilation  of,  vi, 
248 ;  spiral,  ibid. ;  restoration 
of  an  old  Boman,  249 ;  the  Hud- 
son River,  U,  278;  iii,  291; 
disaster  at,  v,  580 ;  vil,  281 ; 
Baltimore,  ii,  278;  cost  of 
Hoosac,vi,  587 ;  8evem,  ii,  278 ; 
Ti,  249 ;  vii,  282 :  British  Chan- 
nel, iv,  840 ;  vi,  248,  248 ;  panic 
concerning,  vii^  284 ;  viii,  806 ; 
Mersey,  viii,  81 ;  in  Sazony,  ii, 
278 ;  8t  Gothaid,  iii,  280 ;  iv, 
840;  v,  246;  vi,248,  819;  vii, 
11,  280 ;  Mont  Cenis,  v,  247 ; 
Arlbezg,  vi,  248,  244,  247;  vii, 


281;  viii,810;z,  881;  proposed 
Simplon,  vii,  11 ;  through  the 
Pyranaes,  vi,  248;  throuk'h 
Popooatepeti,  Tiii,  687 ;  Mer- 
sey, z,  881. 

Tupmon,  G.  L.,  observations  bv, 
iii,  88 ;  iv,  68. 

Tmgenieff,  Ivan,  sketdi,  portrait, 
vui,  771. 

Turkey,  in  every  volume ;  mapa,  i, 
761 ;  ii,  782. 

Turkistan,  i,  776;  iz,  712.  See 
Turkomana. 

Tnzoo-Greek  Conwniaaion,  the,  iv, 
469. 

Turkomans,  robberiea  by,  i,  7; 
Persian  ezpedition  agunst,  44 ; 
irruption  of,  661;  war  «iiii 
Russiana,  iv,  775 ;  enooesses  o£, 
776 ;  turning  of  the  Attrek, 
776 ;  character  of,  \i,  788 ;  \il, 
681. 

Turko-Ruasian  War,  the,  i,  Sf^, 
756;  ii,  269,  688,  668,  6^1; 
Ruasia'a  declantioii  of  wtr, 
688, 724 ;  oonferenoe,  728 ;  op- 
erations, 725-746 ;  armistice 
746 ;  treaty  of  peace,  iii,  791 ; 
iv,  884 ;  effect  on  markeu,  ii, 
119.    8ee  Eastern  Qneation. 

Tumbull,  Robeit,  aketoh,  ii,  745. 

Turner,  John,  ol^,  ii,  589. 

Turpentine  manufacture.  It,  426. 

Tuthill,  J.  H.,  obit,  ii,  689. 

Tweed,  W.  M.,  aketch,  iii,  798. 

Twesten,  A.  D.  C,  sketch,  i,  776. 

Twiggle,  J.  W.,  obit,  iii,  846. 

Tyler,  J.  £.,  obit,  iii,  847. 

Tyler,  J.  8.,  obit,  i,  626. 

Tyler,  Morris,  ob^,  i,  626. 

Tyler,  8amuel,  aketch,  iii,  799. 

Tyndall,  John,  on  the  geiin  theory, 
iii,  887;  ezperimenta  by,  ^i, 
787. 

Tyng,  8.  II.,  obit,  z,  864. 

Tyrol,  the,  autonomy  reftiaed  to,  il, 
68 ;  flrat  Protestant  ebmch  is, 
iv,  67 ;  intolersnoe  in,  ▼,  45. 

Tyson,  eiqilorationa,  iii,  868. 

Uchatius,  Baron  von,  expcrimenta 
by,  ii,  600 ;  obit,  Ti,  696. 

Uchatius  gun,  the,  i,  67. 

Uffelmann,  observations,  ti,  749. 

Uhrioh,  Gan.,  obit,  vi,  697. 

Uj&lvy,  M.  de,  ethnologic  n- 
searches  of;  ii,  827. 

Ule,  O.  E.  v.,  sketch,  i,  m. 

Uled-Bonaiok,  xeboIUon  o^  i.  SL 

Uled-6idi-8heik,  tribe  oC;  i,  20. 

Ulundi,  battle  oi;  it,  128. 

UmbeUuBo  acid,  vii,  87. 

Unde  Tom,  obit,  viii,  596. 

Underwood,  J.  R.,  obit,  i,  825. 

Unitariana,  in  vcda.  i,  ii,  fii,  v,  vii, 
andiz. 
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UnitBd  Brethren  Church,  in  vols,  i,  trance  into  Behring  Strait,  415 ;  Wadai,  vi,  827. 

ii^  ill,  y,  Tii,  and  x.  in  Yokohama,  416.  Waddington,  J.,  obit.,  I,  644. 

'Cmted  Btatea,  in  every  volume.  Vegetable  AnalyeiB^vi,  96.  Waddington,  W.   H.,  aketch,  ii, 

Unitad  BUtee,  oenana  of,  vii,  815 ;  Vegetable  Chemistry,  vii,  92..  820 ;  Cabinet  of,  iv,  886. 

maps  ahowing  distribution  of  Vegetable  Physiology,  x,  695.  Wade,  B.  F.,  Bketeh,iii,  82$. 

population,  of  foreign,  and  of  Veintemilla,  Qen.,  made  dictator  Wagner,  A,  prooeas  for  watez^-ex- 

colored,  vi,  860.  in  Ecuador,  ill,  260 ;  govern-  anunation,  vi,  94. 

United  States  Finances  for  1888,  ment  of,iv,  828;  v,  281 ;  defeat  Wagner,  B.  J.  von,  obit.,  v,  604. 

vUi,  781  ^  for  1884,  ix,  777 ;  for  and  flight  of,  vU,  226 ;  viii,  287.  Wagner,  Bichard,  music  of,  i,  571 ; 

1885,  X,  765.  Veitch,  obit,  X,  671.  festival    at     Bairenth,    672; 

United  Statefi,  Fish-Culture  in,  viii,  Venezuela,  i,  796;  vi,  860;  viii,  JHng  dea  ^ihdungtn,  i,  678; 

791.  812;  ix,  798;  x,  776;  silk,  ix,  sketch,  portrait,  viii,  816. 

Umversalists,  in  vob.  i,  ii,  ill,  v,  794;  rebellion,  x,  776.  Wahala,  Bishop,  obit.,  ii,  618. 

vii,  viii,  ix,  and  x.  Ventilation,  v,  861.  Waite,  M.  B«,  sketch,  vii,  881 ;  por- 

University  of  Copenhagen,  400th  Venus,  diameter  of,  ii,  48 ;  transit  trait,  fh>nti8{»ece. 

anniversary  of,  iv,  818.  of,  ibid.,  vii,  86 ;  viii,  20.  Walda,  Michael,  revolt  of,  i,  4. 

Upholstery,  ix,  787.  Verboeckhoven,  £.,  obit,  vi,  697.  Waldegrave,  Countess,  obit,  iv, 

Upjohn,  B.,  obit,  iii,  647.  Vermnye,  W.  It.,  obit,  i,  625.  701. 

Uranus,  elliptidty  of,  viii,  24.  Vermont,  in  every  volume.  Waldensians,  ii,  762. 

Urea^  formation  of,  viii,  687.  Vetromille,  £.,  obit,  vi,  689.  Waldo,  L.,  observations  by,  v,  86. 

Uruguay,  1,794 ;  vi,  857 ;  tfoublea  Veuillot,  sketch,  viii,  815.  Walenn,  inventions,  ii,  688. 

in,  V,  16 ;  viii,  811 ;  ix,  789 ;  x,  Viardot,  L.,  obit,  viU,  606.  Wales,  Prince  of,  in  India,  i,  44, 

771.  Victor  Emanuel  II,  sketch,  iU,  819.  401. 

Usibepn,  de&at  of  Cetevrayo  by,  Victoria,  Queen,  power  of,  to  cede  Walker,  Sir  B.  W.,  sketch,  i,  802. 

viu,  91.  Indian  territory,  iii,  488 ;  at-  Walker,  Jonathan,  obit,  iii,  647. 

Uslar,  Baron,  i,  828.  tempt  on  the  life  of,  vii,  869 ;  Wallace,  J.,  invention  of,  i,  91. 

Usury,  W.  Va.  bill,  iv,  846 ;  Qa.  portrait  in  vol.  iU.  Wallace,  W.,  inyenUon  by,  iii,  272. 

law,  vi,  884 ;  effect  of  Kieman  Victoria,  Province  of,  reforms  in,  Wallace,  W.  B.,  obit,  vi,  669. 

law,  VU,  117.  v,  88.  Wallis,  B.,  obit,  iU,  662. 

Utah,  ti,  755 ;  iii,  818 ;  vi,  869 ;  viii,  Victoria  Nyanza,  mission,  Ui,  862.  WaUner,  F.,  obit,  i,  644. 

812 ;  ix,  791 ;  x,  772.  Vieuxtemps,  H.,  obit,  vi,  697.  Walloon  Churches,  vU,  709. 

Utrici,  H.,  obit,  ix,  628.  Vigilant,  the,  lost  whaler,  vi,  828.  Wall-paper,  viii,  616 ;  ix,  247. 

Vilain,  Vioomte,  obit,  iii,  662.  Walpole,  F.,  obit,  i,  644. 

Vaccination  with  diMase,  vi,  847.  Vilas,  William  F.,  sketch,  x,  767 ;  Walpole,  Sir  B.,  obit.,  i,  644. 

Vail,  A.  S.*  obit,  vi,  689.  portrait,  762.  Ward,  Captain,  invention  by,  iii, 

Valles,  J.,  obit,  x,  670.  Vincent,  C,  discovery  by,  iv,  75.  766. 

Valuation  andtaxation  in  the  States,  Vines,  S.,  experiments  by,  iv,  86.  Ward,  £.  M.,  obit,  iv,  701. 

vii,  409.  Virchow,  B.,  theory  of,  vi,  650.  Ward,  L.  F.,  quotation  ftom,  vi, 

Vanata,  A.,  obit,  i,  625.  Virginia,  in  every  volume.  241. 

Vanatta,  J.,  obit',  iv,  697.  Vitale,  Count  Luigi,  obit,  i,  644.  Waidell,  D.,  obit,  iii,  647. 

Van  Buren,  W.  H.,  obit,  vm,  596.  Viticulture,  in  U.  S.,  vi,  858 ;  viii.  Ware,  Jairus,  obit,  ii,  690. 

Vanderbilt,  Cornelius,  sketch,  ii,  79;  in  Ecuador,  288;  in  Hex-  Ware,  J.  F.  W.,  obit,  vi,  689. 

766.  ico,  687.  Warington,  experiments,  vi,  98. 

Vanderbilt,  John,  obit,  ii,  689.  Vitu,  x,  796.  War-levy,  on  Southern  States,  iv, 

VanderbUt,  William  H.,  obit  and  Vivisection,  inll  to  prohibit,  iv,  467.  429,  886. 

portrait,  x,  774.  Vogel,  H.  C,  observations  by,  vii,  Warner,  H.,  obit,  vi,  690. 

Van  der  Heyden,  Gen.,  honors  to,  87 ;  star  catalogue  by,  viii,  28.  Warner,  Susan,  obit,  x,  654. 

vi,  625.  Vogt,  C,  discovery  by,  vi,  808.  Warner  Observatory,  the,  v,  86 ; 

Vanderpool,  Dr.  J.,  obit,  i,  625.  Voice,  physiology  of  the,  viii,  686.  vii,  41. 

Van  der^Weyde,  invention  by,  ii,  Voigta-Bhets,  Qen.,  ii,  613.  War  Beoords  of  the  Bebellion,  iii, 

498.  Volcanic  eruptions,  of  Cotopaxi,  ii,  82. 

Van  Dyke,  J.,  obit,  iii,  647.  268 ;  in  Patagonia,  iii,  865 ;  of  Warren,  E.  J.,  obit,  i,  626. 

Van  Malderen,  invention,  iii,  275.  Etna,  iv,  627 ;  in  Ecuieuior,  vi,  Warren,  F.  H.,  obit,  iii,  647. 

Vara,  Q.  B.,  obit,  ix,  628.  881 ;  of  Krakatoa  and  others,  Warren,  H.  J.,  obit,  i,  626. 

Varna  and  Dgmphna,  loas  of  the,  viii,  626 ;  In  Hawuian  Islands,  Warren,  Joseph,  aketch,  i,  802. 

viii,  888.  ix,  889 ;  atmospheric  effects  of,  Warren,  Samuel,  obit,  ii,  618. 

Varroy,  H.  A.,  sketch,  iv,  886.  ibid. ;   of  Ometepe,  682.    See  Warrington.   See  Bobinson,  W.  8. 

Vatican,  the,  relations  of,  with  gov-  Earthquakes,  etc.,  viii,  284.  Wars,  Bevolutions,  and  Insurreo- 

emments.    See  Papacy.  Volkhart,  W.,  otnt,  i,  644.  tions  in  Turkey,  see  Turko- 

Vatican  Library  open  to  historians,  Volkmann,  A  W.,  obit,  ii,  618.  Bussian  War,  ii,  726;  iii,  798; 

viU,  692.  VolUner,  A  J.,  obit,  i,  644.  vii,  804;  in  Boumelia,  v,  286; 

Vaughn,  O.  A.  J.,  obit,  i,  626.  Volta,  researches  of,  vii,  265.  in  Montenegro,  v,  648 ;  vi,  842 ; 

Vaughan,  B.  B.,  obit,  viii,  696.  Vories,  H.  M.,  oint,  i,  626.  viii,  649;  in  Servia,  viii,  48; 

Vaux,  W.  S.  W.,  obit,  x,  671.  Vote  by  Proxy,  viii,  47.  in  Croatia,  49 ;   in  Crivoecia 

Vedder,  A  M.,  obit,  ill,  647.  and  Herzegovina,  vii,  65;  in 

Vega,  the,  voyage  of,  iv,  411 ;  en-  Wackemagel,  P.,  obit,  U,  618.  Spain,   see   Carlist  War;   in 
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Crete,  iii,  411 ;  in  Candia,  1,  Weather,  instrument  for  forecast-  WJiite,  Edwin,  obit.,  ii,  590. 

2 ;  in  Greece,  vii,  870 ;  in  Af-  ing,  iv,  808 ;  affected  by  for-  White,  Gilbert,  obserrations  by, 

ghanistan,  see  Afghian  War ;  esbs,  viii,  860.  viii,  686. 

in  Beloochistan,  i,  78 ;  in  Kur-  Weather  Bureau,  maps,  observa-  White,  Bichard  Grant,  obit,  and 

di^tan,  v,  623 ;   vi,  731 ;   in  tions,  and  reports.    See  Signal  portrait,  x,  785. 

Kasbgaria,  see  Kashgana ;  in  Service,  iv,  797.  Whites,  a  supposed  tribe  of,  is 

TurkistaB,    see    Turkomans  ;  Weaver,  Gen.,  acceptance  of  presi-  Africa,  iv,  406. 

in  Persia,  vii,  681 ;  in  Japan,  dential  nomination,  v,  699.  Whitman,  Mrs.  8.  H.,olnt.,  iii^  &4^ 

i,  428 ;  ii,  418 ;  in  Corea,  vii,  Webb,  L  W.,  obit,  ix,  618.  Whitney,  Wm.  C,  sketch,  x,  757  ; 

176 ;  in  China,  i,  110 ;  ii,  101 ;  Webb,  M.,  obit.,  viii,  606.  portjrait,  760. 

iii,  98, 101 ;  iv,  148 ;  in  India,  Webb,  T.  W.,  obit.,  x,  671.  Whittaker,  Cadet,  ease  of,  ▼.  SO. 

ii,  894;  iv,  494;  v,  888;  vii,  Weber,  K.  P.  von,  obit,  vi,  697.  Whittingham,  W.  R.,  sketch,  iv, 

415 ;   in  Tonquin,  viii,   870 ;  Webster,  experiments  by,  viii,  624.  847. 

in  Madagascar,  iii,  41 ;   viii,  Webster,  Albert  F.,  obit,  ii,  590.  Wholmnth,  Arotio  voyage  of,  vill, 

870, 507 ;  in  Sennaar,  viii,  299 ;  Webster,  Caroline  L.  B.,  obit,  vii,  888. 

in  Egypt,  see  Egyptian  War ;  644.  Whymper,  £.,  exploratloDB  by,  ri, 

in  the  Soudan,  see  Soudan  ;  Webster,  Daniel,  centennial  of,  vii,  880 ;  viii,  628 ;  iz,  540. 

in   South   Africa,   see   Zulus  520.  Wieniawski,  H.,  obit,  t,  604. 

and  Cape  Colony;   in  Abys-  Webster,  J.,  invention  by,  vii,  581.  Wilde,  invention  by,  iii,  276. 

sinia,  see  Abyssinia;  in  Alge-  Webster,  J.  A.,  obit,  ii,  590.  Wilde,  Sir  A  T.,  obit,  iii,  662. 

ria  and  Morocco,  i,  9,  20 ;  iv,  Webster,  J.  D.,  obit,  i,  626.  Wilde,  Sir  W.,  obit,  i;  644. 

27 ;  vi,  811 ;  in  West  Africa,  Weed,  Thurlow,  sketch,  vii,  888.  Wildennuth,  Ottilie,  obit,  ii,  61S. 

vi,   4;   in  Sumatra,  see   Su-  Weekes,  H.,  obit,  ii,  618.  Wiley,  Chas.,  obit,  iii,  648. 

matra;  in  Dahomey,  i,  8;  iv,  Weilenmann,  invention  by,  iii,  546.  Wiley,  H.  W.,  experinaentB  by,  ri, 

15;  in  Feejee,  i,  68 ;  in  New  Weir,  Col.  T.  B.,  obit,  i,  626.  861. 

Caledonia,  iv,  58 ;  in  Chili  and  Weiske,  J.,  obit,  u,  618.  Wilhelm  of  Brunswick,  obit,  iz, 

Peru,  see  Chilian  War;  others  Weldon,  W.,  obit,  x,  671.  624. 

in  South  America,  i,  22, 118,  Welle  river,  conjectures  concern-  Wilkes,  Charles,  sketch,  ii,  766. 

240,  662;  ii,  72,  266;  iii,  21,  ing,  iii,  868;  exploration  of,  v,  Wilkes,  John,  e]q>uhiion  of,  from 

261;  iv,  29,  82,  149;  v,  117,  292;  viii,  886.  House  of  Commons,  vii,  202. 

626 ;   vii,  225 ;   vui,  287  :   in  Welles,  Gideon,  sketch,  iii,  825.  Wille,  Capt,  explontioDS  by,  iii. 

Mexico  and  Central  America,  Wellington,  Duke  of,  obit,  ix,  624.  858. 

i,  22,  218,  545 ;  ii,  229 ;   vi.  Wells,  C.  S.,  discovery  by,  vii,  86.  WiUett,  J.  M.,  oUt,  ii,  590. 

668;  in  Cuba,  see  Cuba ;  in  WeUs,  Elgah,  obit,  ii,  590.  Williams,  A.,  olut,  i,  627. 

Hayti,   viii,   429;    in    North  Wells,  Henry,  obit,  iii,  647.  WUliams,  A.  S.,  obit,  Hi,  648. 

America,  see  Indians.  Wells,  J.  B.,  invention  by,  iii,  774.  Williams,  A  8.,  observations  br, 

Washburn,  Emory,  sketch,  ii,  762.  Wells,  Mary,  obit,  iii,  647.  viii,  21. 

Washburn,  Israel,  obit.,  i,  626.  Welsh,  John,  sketch,  iii,  826.  Williams,  Bamey,  skefeeh,  i,  805. 

Washburn,  Israel,  obit,  viii,  697.  Werdermann,  B.,  inventbn  by,  iii,  Williams,  J.  D.,  sketches,  i,  411 ; 
Washburn  Observatory,  vii,  41.                272.  v,  715. 

Washington  aqueduct,  ix,  816.  West,  8.  W.,  obit,  i,  626.  Williams,  J.  8.,  obit,  i,  627. 

Washington  Monument,    ix,  777,  West  Indies,  in  viii,  ix,  and  x.  Williams,  S.  W.,  obit,  ix,  618. 

798.  Westbrook,  T.  B.,  charges  agahist,  Williams,  Wm.,  obit,  i,  627. 

Washington  Territory,  ii,  768 ;  viii,  vii,  602.  Williams,  Wm.,  oWt,  iii,  662. 

819 ;  ix,  799 ;  x,  779 ;  coal,  x,  Western,  Lucille,  obit,  ii,  690.  Williams,  W.  M.,  new  theory  of, 

780.  Weston,  £.,  invention  by,  viii,  808.  vi,  100 ;  observations  by,  viii. 

Water,  analysis  of,  iii,  91 ;  iv,  136,  West  Point  baring  case,  v,  80.  626. 

628 ;  vii,  9 ;  viii.  111,  118 ;  loss  West  Viiiginia,  in  every  volume.  Williams,  W.  B,,  obit,  x,  654. 

of  oxygen  in  eloctrolyf^is  of,  Wotmore,  P.  M.,  obit,  i,  626.  Williamson,  A  W.,  address  on  the 

ill,  98 ;  purification  of,  v,  94,  Weyher,  C.  L.,  musical  telephone  atomic  theory,  vi,  91. 

867 ;  chemical  analysis  insuffi-  of,  iii,  588.  Willis,  lacut-Gen.,  in  Egypt,  \il. 

dent,  iv,  186.  Weyprecht,  K.,  plan  for  polar  sta-  268 ;  portrait,  ibid. 

Water-gas,  processes,  viii,  878.  tions,  vi,  825 ;  vii,  886 ;  viii.  Wills,  act  on,  in  Michigan,  riii,  53?. 

Water-motor,  the,  vi,  871.  882.  Wills,  T.,  experiments  Iqr,  iv,  loo. 

Water-shed  of  South  Africa,  iv,  Whalley,  G.  H.,  obit,  iii,  662.  WUmer,  J.  B.  P.,  obit,  iii,  646. 

405.  Whalley,  W.  H.,  obit,  i,  626.  Wilson,  observations  by,  vi,  89. 

Watkins,  Gen.  N.  W.,  obit,i,  626.  Wharton,  J.,  experiments  by,  vii,  Wilson,  Andrew,  obit,  ii,  590. 

Watson,  J.  C,  discoveries  by,  i,  582 ;  viii,  622.  Wilson,  fl.  D.,  surveys  by,  ii,  S,T:. 

46 ;  ii,  44 ;  iii,  88 ;  V,  84 ;  obit,  Wheatley,  Wm.,  obit,  1,  626.  Wilson,  H.  M.,  new  process  tvT 

V,  597.  Wheaton,  on  international  law,  vii,  copper,  ii,  500. 

Watson,  J.  L.,  obit.,  x,  671.  620.  Wilson,  J.  £.,  obit,  ix,  6S6. 

Watts,  H.,  obit,  ix,  628.  Wheeler,  A.  D.,  obit,  i,  627.  Wilson,  John,  obit,  i,  627. 
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